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BOOK VII 







HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


, ' [Book' VII 



James I. From «t Painting by Vandyke 


CHAPTER I 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AN1) MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


.Tamm I. —a.d. 1003. 



S soon ms Eliza¬ 
beth breathed her 
last, Lady Scni|ie, 
a daughter of her 
relative, the late 
Lord lltmsrhm, 
communicated the 
intelligence to her 
brother, Sir Ro¬ 
bert Carey, who 
had been on the 
watch; and who, 
anticipating Cecil 
and the other lords 
of the council, stole 


out of the palace 
at Richmond, \ here the queen had expired at three 
o’clock «n the morning of Thursday, the 24th of 


March, anil posted down to Scotland, in order to he 
the first to hail James SlnarP-as kingvf England. 
This lender relative arrived at Edinburgh on the 
night of Saturday the 26th, four days before Sir 
(diaries Percy and Thomas Somerset, Esq., wL) were 
dispatched by the coumiil; but it,was agreed with 
James to keep the great matter u secret, until the 
formal dispatch ftom London sluTuld reach him.* 
Sir Robert Carey had scarcely taken home f*ir<!ie 

* In Lodge'* Illustrations of British History there is n letter to the 
king from one John Kerruur, who claim* to have been “ prime mes¬ 
senger of glad tidings about the decease of Queen Elizabeth," and 
begs a reward lor tliut good service. Hut we can scarcely agree with 
Mr. Lodge m taking tins letter as a proof that the old story told by 
Sir Hubert Carey himself, in his Memoirs, and bv Stow as well as 
Weldon, about Sir Robert Carey is incorrect. We art? not iufoimed 
that Ferrours claim was allowed. This man ipay have fanned him¬ 
self '* prime messenger" wjtv ml being so We know llj.it several 
eager courtieis ran a luce to Kittoburgh. and that James thought well 
to conceal then nnival. Afterwards, when all was settled, there 
would be no motive for keeping up the mystery, ami then the court 
seems to have given the honour to Sir Robert. 



CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


3 


Chw.'I.] 

north when Cecil, Nottingham, Eprtmi, and others, 
met in seer^debate at Richnnmd, at an earfjhoiir, 
before tlje queen’s death was known; and 
lords, “ knowing above, all things delays to be 
most dangerous,” intended at once to London, and 
'new up a proclamat^jli pi the name “of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, united and assisted with the 
late queen’s council, other principal gentlemen, the 
lord mayor,, aldermen, and citizens of London, a 
multitude of ulher good subjects and commons of 
the realm. This proclamation bore thirty-six 
signatures, the three first being those of Robert 
Lee, Lord Mayor of London, the Archbishop of 
Canteibury, amljtlic Lord Keeper Egerton; the 
three last, those of Secretary Sir Robert Cecil, Sir 
y Emteseue,and Sir John l’ophum. It was signed 
and ready about live hours after Ehzabcth’»deceasc; 
^tml llieij those who had signed it went, out of the 
eouneil*chamher at Whitehall, with Secretary Cecil 
at their head,•who had taken the chief direction of 
the business, amfivlio, in the front of the palace, 
lead to the people the proclamation, which assured 
them that the queen's majesty was really dead, and 
flint the right of succession was wholly in James 
King of Scots, now King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
They then went to I he High Cross in Cheapside, 
nlicrc Cecil again read the proclamation, “ most 
distinctly and audiblyand when lie bad done, 
“the multitude with one consent cried aloud,— 
‘Ood save King James!”’ for all parties, or rather 
the three great, religious sects, High Churchmen, 
1’uritans, and Papists, all promised themselves ad¬ 
vantages from his accession. Cecil next, caused 
three heralds and a trumpeter to proclaim the said 
tidings within the. walls of the Tower, where the 
heart of many a state-prisoner leaped for joy, and 
where the Earl of Southampton, the friend of the 
unfortunate Essex, joined the rest in their signs of 
great gladness. After consulting for a time in 
Sheriff Pemerton’s house, they sent notice of the 
happy and peaceable proceeding into the country, 
and to the authorities m the. provincial towns; but 
notwithstanding the expedition of the messengers, 
many gentlemen got secret intelligence beforehand, 
and, in divers places, James had been proclaimed 
without ordA or warrant.* Of the other thirteen 
or fourteen conflicting claims to the siutession 
wflicb had been reckoned up at different times 
during Elizabeth’s reign, not one appears to have 
been publicly mentioned, flr even alluded to; and 
the right of James, though certainly not indispu- 
tijiile, was allowed to pass unquestioned.f Such 

• 8tow.—Weldon.—Osborne.—Memoirs of Sir Hubert Carey. 

1 The only pretensions, however, that could with any show of law 
or teaBou come into competition with those of James, were those of 
the leprcsentative of Henry VIII.’m younger sister Mary. Duchess ol 
Snflolk, to whose heirs Henry was affirmed by hit will to have 
limited the sucsession on failure of the heirs of lus throe childien. 
Hut although this will, having beeu raude under the authority of an 
act of parliament, would have been Vgallv valid if auihcmic, it ih 
more than "doubtful if it ever really received the loyal signature. (See 
in support of its authenticity the reasoning of Mr. Hallam, Const. 
lJist. i. 307—317; and the apparently conclusive reply of Dr. Lin- , 
Hard, Ilist Eng. vol. vi. note E. edit, of 1838.) At the time of 
the death of Queen ®lliabeth, the supposed representative of the | 
Duchess of Suffolk was the son of her granddaughter Catheiino, by ! 


had been the able management of Cecil—such w*$ 
^the lead moss of the nation to acknowledge the 
Scottish king, or their laudable anxiety to avoid a 
'disputed succession and civil wai. 

There was one person, however, whose claim 
excited uneasiness in the cautious mind of (Jbeil,■— 
this was the Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter of the 
Earl of Lennox, younger brother of James’s father, 
Darnlcy, and descended equally from the stock of 
Henry VII.* This young lady was by birth an 
Englisliwoman, a circumstance which had been 
considered by some as making up for her defect of 
primogeniture, for James, though nearer, was a 
horn Scotchman and alien. Cecil for some time 
had had his eye upon the Lady Arabella, and she 
was now safe in hi.? keeping. Eight, hundred 
dangerous or turbulent persons, indistinctly de¬ 
scribed as “vagabonds,” were seized in two nights 
m London, and sent to serve on board the Dutch 
fleet. No other outward precautions were deemed 
necessary by the son of Burghlev, who calmly 
waited the coming of James and Ins ow n great re¬ 
ward, without asking for any pledge for the pri¬ 
vileges of parliament, the liberties of the people, or 
the reform of abuses which bad grown with the 
growing prerogative of the crown. But these were 
things altogether ovei looked, not only by Cecil and 
Nottingham and those who acted with them, but. 
also by the parties opposed to them, the most re¬ 
markable man among whom was Sir Waller Ka- 
leigh, who, like all the other courtiers or statesmen, 
looked entirely to his own interest or aggrandize¬ 
ment. Few or none could have been insensible to 
the advantage likely to accrue from the peaceful 
union of England and Scotland under one sovereign, 
with the cessation of those border wars which kepi, 
both sides of the Tweed in perpetual turmoil and 
confusion ; and it may he that, this bright piospect 
tended (together with the bright hope of personal 
advancement) to render the English statesmen sub¬ 
servient and careless at this important crisis. 

Between the spiritual pride and obstinacy of his 
clergy, the turbulent, intriguing liabits of his 
nobles, and lus own poverty, James had led rather 
a hard life in Scotland. He was eager to take pos¬ 
session of England, which he looked upon as the 
very Land of Promise; but so poor was he that he 
could not begin his journey until Cecil sent him 
down money. He asked for (tie crown jewels of 
England for the queen his wife; but the council 
did not think fit to comply with this request; and, 

• 

Eilw;u(1 Scvmoui, Earl of Hertford, to whom it was asserted that she 
hud Wen puvutely married. Hut that any such mai ridge took pln«*e 
was never satisfactorily proved. The boy in question, however, was 
milled by his father’s second title of Lord Ileauohump; and Iiib oldest 
son, previously known us Earl and Maiquis of Hertford,—tin* same 
who married the Lady Arabella Stuart, to he presently mentioned,— 
whs restored to the title of Duke of Somerset in Whatevei 

claim the House of Suffolk might have to the crown was afyifw arils 
tiaiisferred to the present Dukes of Northumberland, by the nuriing*’ 
of Elizabeth, daughter of the eighth Duke of Somerset, with Sir 11 ugh 
Simtlisou, the liist Duke of Northumberland of the last creation. 

• James’s claim, however, was not at nil through his father Loid 
Darnley, but through lus mother, who, as the grand-daughtei of 
James IV byliis wife Margaret, eldest daughter^ Heuiy Vll., was, 
after Elizabeth, the nexj representative of th" king. The Lady 
Arabella and her uncle Lord Darnley were descended trom the vaunt 1 
Margaret Tudor, but by her Second marriage with M 'ttnew Stirart, 
Earl of Lennox. 
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‘on tlu> Ctli day of April, lie set out fur Berwick, 
without wife Hr jewels. On arriving at that mineflt 
town lie fired off, with his own hand, u great piece 
of ordnance, nn unusual effort of courage on Ins 
part. OntlioKamodayliewroteto his “righttrusty 
and right well-beloved cousins and counsellors, the 
lords and others of his privy council at London, 
thanking them for the money which they had sent, 
telling them that he would hasten his journey as 
much as conveniently he might,—that he intended 
to tarry awhile at, the city of York, and to make, 
his entry therein, in some such solemn manner as 
appertained to his dignity, and that, therefore, he 
should require that, all such things as they in their 
wisdom thought meet should he sent down to York. 
He did not press the lords uS the council to go so 
fur north to meet him, “the journey hemg so 
long,” but he hinted that their going would lie 
agreeable to linn. The body of Elizabeth was still 
above ground, and it would have been regular in 
him to attend her funeral in person, lie assured 
the lords that he Could he well contented to do 
that, and all other honour lie might, unto “the 
queen defunctand lie referred it to their con¬ 
sideration, whether it would lie more honour for 
her to have the funeral (hushed before he came, in¬ 
to wait and have him present at it. Cecil and his 
friends knew what all this meant, and hastened the 
funeral: there was no lcjuicing successor present; 
but fifteen hundred persons, in deep mourning, 
voluntarily followed the body of Elizabeth to West¬ 
minster Abbey. In the same, letter James asked 
for coaches, horses, litters, jewels, stuff's, and “da¬ 
nse of a Lmcl Chanibeihun, which was very need¬ 
ful;” and as the I,old Ilunsdnn wits indisposed, he 
thought proper to appoint the LordTiiumasllmvitid 
of Walden to exercise that office. The king was a 
slow traveller. Seven days after, nr on the 13th of 
April, lie hud gut no farther than Newcastle, whence 
lie wrote another letter, commanding coins of dif¬ 
ferent denominations to he struck in gold and 
silver, “ forasmuch as the custom of his progenitors, 
kings of tins realm, had been, to have some new 
monies made in their own name against the day of 
their coronation.” He gave minute directions as to 
arms, quartermgs, and mottoes. Around the arms 
of France, and England, and Scotland, and the 
harp of Ireland, was to lie written Exuri/al Duns, 
Jissipenhir humid: and,on the other side,around 
hit head, crowned, was to be inscribed the style 
Jacobus Dei tjraha Ani/litr , Zeolite, Francitr, el 
Hibernia*Rex, &c. By the 15th of April he hud 
reached the house of So William Inglciiy at Top- 
cliff', and from that plan; he w rote a curious letter 
to /lie lord keeper, the lord treasurer, the 'lord 
admiral, the master of the horse, and the principal 
seerrtury for the time being. All his circumlocu¬ 
tion (hid care could not conceal his ill-humour at 
their pot coming to meet him, and their still de¬ 
laying to send the crown jewels. He assured them 
that lie would not stay anywhere on the road above 
one day until *he came to Thcqbalds in Hertford* 
slcre, wlicrc he hoped to be on the 28th or 29th 
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of the mouth.* But he did not equal even this 
slow rate of travelling, loitering three days at York, 
and seldom going more than fifteen miles a-day. 
At York he was met, and welcomed by Hie natty 
Cecil, who had a secret conference with his majesty, 
which must have been very full of meaning. Un 
the 21st he was at Ncwark-upon-Trept, where lie 
gave people a foretaste of his disposition to arbi¬ 
trary government. “ For in this town, and in the 
court, was taken a cut-purse doing the deed, and 
being a base pilfering thief, yet was iff. gentleman¬ 
like in the outside : tins fellow had good .-tore of 
coin found about him, and, upon examination, con¬ 
fessed that lie lmd, from Berwick to that place, 
played the cut-purse in the court. ' The king, hear¬ 
ing of this gallant, directed a warrant, to the 
recorder, of Newark to have him hanged, which 
was accordingly executed,” the man being hanged 
without any legal trial.f It is said that James, i.. 
conversing with some of his English emuinelhus 
about his preiogative, exclaimed joyously, “ Do I 
make the judges? Do I make flic bishops ? Then, 
God’s wounds! I make wlmt likes me law and 
gospel!” Though he had hardly ever had the di.+ 
and proper authority of a king in Ins own cuiuiliv, 
he had long indulged m a speculative absolutism, 
and, as far as Ins cowardice and indolence allowed 
him, he came fully prepared to rule the people. ,f 
England as a despot. To enliven Ins journey he 
hunted along the road. He was a niisoiable lioisi- 
lium, but Ins courtiers invented for lum a sort ol 
“limiting made easy;” yet, notwithstanding their 
system and his own great caul ton, Ills majesty goi 
fall off' his horse, near Belvou Castle. “ But 
Giui lie thanked,” adds Cecil m relating the ac¬ 
cident to/lie ambassador m France, “he hath no 
harm at all by it, and it is no more than may be- 
hill any other yreat ami extreme rider as he is, al 
least once every month.”} As he approached the 
English capital, hosts of courtiers and aspirants Idler 
places hurried to meet him and pay their homage. 
Among these the last was not the great Francis 
Bacon, who, m a lcttci to the Kail of Northumber¬ 
land, has left us a curious record of his first im¬ 
pressions:—“ Your lordship,” says Bacon, “ shall 
iind a prince the furthest, from vain glory that may 
he, and rather like a prince. of the ancient form 
than of the latter time: his speech is swift mid 
cursory, and in the full dialect of his nation, audtm 
speech of business short, in speech of dirfourgc 
large. He affecteth popularity by gracing them 
that are popular, and not by any fashions of his 
own: lie is thought somewhat general in hia fa¬ 
vours; and his virtue of access is rutlicrdiccause he, 
is much abroad, and in press, than that lie giveth 
easy audience: he hasteneth to a mixture of both 
kingdoms and nations, faster, perhaps, than policy 
will well hear. 1 told your lordship once before my 
opinion, that methought his majesty rather asked 

l 

* Sne the three characteristic letters of King Jiunes in Sir Henry 
linin'* Collection, 
f Stow. 

J Sir iJemy Ellis. 
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counsel of the time past than of the time 'to 
come.” 

Other persons who were not, as Bacon was, afraid 
»of going farther into these tender arguments, ex¬ 
pressed astonishment, if not disgust, at the very 
unroyal person and behaviour of the new sovereign, 
whose legs were too weak to carry Ins body,— 
whose tongue was too large for his mouth,—whose 
eyes were goggle, rolling and yet vacant,—whose 
apparel was neglected and dirty,—whose whole 
appearance irnd hearing was slovenly and ungainly, 
while his unmanly fears were betrayed by his 
wearing a thickly wadded dagger-proof doublet, and 
by many other ridiculous precautions. These eon- 
tegiporary portraits may be somewhat overcharged 
lyre and there: we may suspect a little of the 
national prejudice against the Scots; but, even after 
every rational deduction, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that the son of the beautiful and graceful 
Mary was totally deficient in all personal graces, 
those important nfgiydients in the composition of a 
prince. To such as hungered after the honours 
of knighthood he may have appeared in a more 

Durable light, for, as he went along, lie profusely 
distributed these honours. Before lie left Scotland 
Ik* knighted the son of the lieutenant of the Tower 
of London; at Berwick he knighted two more 
K-iki lsJunen, at Widrington he knighted eleven, at 
York thirty-one, at Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, 
eighteen, at Newark Castle eight, on the road 
between Newark and Bel voir thistle four, at Bel- 
voir Castle forty-five: in fact lie appears to have 
bestowed the honour of knighthood on nearly every 
person that came to him during this hey-day 
journey. At last, on the 3rd of May, lie reached 
Theobalds, the sumptuous seat of Secretary Cecil, 
where, as at other gentlemen’s houses at which he 
had staid, he was astonished at the luxury, com¬ 
parative elegance, and comfort he found. He was 
met by all the lords of. the late queen’s council, 
who knelt down and did their homage, after which 
the Lord Keeper Egerton made a grave oration, m 
the name of all, signifying their assured love and 
allegiance. On the morrow he made twenty- 
eight more knights. 

But it was not for these operations that Cecil had 
induced him to take Ttieobalds on his way; and ; 
during the four flays winch the king passed Acre, 
that! wfly statesman ingratiated himself with his 
new master, and remodelled a cabinet very much 
(though not entirely) to his Own satisfaction. The 
chief objects of Cecil’s present jealousy were the 
EajJ of Northumberland, Lord Grey, Lord Cobliam, 
and the versatile, intriguing, and ambitious Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who, very fortunately for Cecil, 
had given grounds of offence to the king. North¬ 
umberland, who employed the cogent advocacy and 
eloquent tongue of Bacon, was promised a share in 
the king’s favour; hut Cobham and Grey were 
cut off fijpni promotion, and Raleigh, who aspired 
to . the highest posts, was deprived of the sub¬ 


ordinate ones which lie had held* (’ceil was n 
tamed, together with his friends Nottingham, 
Henry, and Thomas Howard, Bucklmist, Mount- 
joy, and Egerton, to whom James added loin Scot¬ 
tish lords and his secretary, Elphinstone, a nomina¬ 
tion which instantly caused jealousy and discontent. 

On the 7 th of May the king moved low aids 
London, and was met at Stamford Ilill by the lord 
mayor and aldermen qf London, in scailet lobes ; 
and about six o’clock in the evening lie arrived at 
the Charter House, where he made some mote 
knights. On the same day proclamation was made 
that all the monopolies granted by the late queen 
should he suspended till they had been examined 
by the king and council,—t that all royal protec¬ 
tions that hindered inch’s suits m law should cease, 
and that the oppressions done by saltpetre-makcis, 
purveyors, and nut-takers, for the use of the court, 
should he put down. These were valuable instal¬ 
ments if they had been held sacred; but a few* davs 
after James, “being a prince above all otlieis 
addicted to hunting,” issued another proclamation, 
prohibiting all manner of persons whatsoever from 
killing deer, and all kinds of wild-fowl used foi 
hunting and hawking upon pain of the severest 
penalties.! 

From the Charter House James removed to the 
Tower, where he made more knights, and fiom 
the Tower lie proceeded to Greenwich, where lie 
made more. By the, time he had set foot in Ins 
palace of Whitehall, he had knighted two hundred 
individuals of all kinds and colours, and before lie 
had been three months in England he had lavished 
the honour on some seven hundred ; nor was lie 
very chary even of the honour of the English peer¬ 
age, which Elizabeth held at so high a price. He 
presently made four earls and nine barons, among 
whom was Cecil, who became Lord Cecil, after¬ 
wards Viscount Cranbomc, and finally Eail of 
Salisbury. Several of the English promotions ex¬ 
cited surprise and derision ; but these feelings gave 
place to more angry passions when he elevated Ins 
Scottish followers to seats in the. House of Lords. 
Before he had done he added sixty-two names to 
the. list of the peerage. This occasioned a pasqui¬ 
nade to he pasted up m St. Paul’s, wherein was 
announced an art to help weak memories to ^com¬ 
petent knowledge of the names of the nobility.§ 
The English had not yet forgi\on Elizabeth the 
execution of their darling Essex, and other things 
which cast a gloom on the last years of her reign; 
but they w r ere irritated at hearing so immeasurably 
inferior a person as James speak with contempt of 

• He wus allowed to retain the government of the island of Jersey, 
which had been given to him by lilmibeth —Sir Hen Elites LiMis 
f Lodge (Illustuitions) gives u complete list of these monopolies 
One of them gives Svinon Farmer and John Crafloid an exclusive 
right ’* to transputt all manner of horns foi twenty-one years ”.One 
gives Bryan Amerrley the sole light ot buying stirl beyond seals, and 
of selling the same within this realm. One confines to Kile Nhets 
the solo tight of expolting ashes and old shoes for seven years One 
gives Sir Walter Raleigh the faculty of dispensing licenses fin keep¬ 
ing of taverns and retailing of wuiea throughout all Knghuid The 
whole list m curious. 

J Stow.—Huger Coke. Detection of the t-ouit fnd Stale of Hllg- 
land, fee. , 

$ Arthur Wilsoy, Life aud Keign of King James 1. 


• Scrinia Sawa, a Supplement to the Cabala, ; 
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flic judgment and abilities of that extraordinary 
woman. He owed her, indeed, little gratitude m 
his own ease; and, ns a son, lie might have becy 
excused for hearing little affection to the. memory 
of the niuiderer of his mother. But prudence 11 ml 
decency—particularly on reverting to his own filial 
conduct—might to have chained his tongue; and, 
besides, it was easily perceived that it was not on 
his mothci’s account that lie maligned his prede¬ 
cessor, Imt lather out of a mean jealousy of her 
fame as a mist less of that kingcraft and wisdom 
which lie pretended l" possess m greater perfection 
than any pi nice since the days of Solomon. 

Towards the end of June, James met his queen 
and his children (with the exception of Charles, 
Ins second son, who had been -left behind in Scot¬ 
land) at Windsor Castle, where the young prince 
He nry, who astonished the English courtiers with 
his quick witty answers, princely carriage, and 
“ reverend performing his olieisaucc at the altar,” 
was installed knight of the Order of the Garter. 
On (la* $2nd of July the court removed to West¬ 
minster, where the king, in his garden, dubbed 


[Hook VIE 

knights oil the judges, all the serjeants-at-law,* all 
flic doctors of civil law, all the geni’.emcn ushers, 
and “ many others of divers qualities.”. Splendid 
preparations had been made tor the coronation iff 
the king and queen with pageants and shows of 
triumph ; but as the plaguy was raging in the city 
of London ami the suburbs, the people were not 
permitted to go to Westminster to see, the sight, 
imt. forbidden by proclamation, lest, the infection 
should he further spread—for theic^hed that week 
in London and the suburbs of till diseases 11011; 
of the plague 857. To increase the inauspicious 
aspect of things, the weather was darker and more 
rainy than hud ever been know*, at such a season .\ 
On the 25th of July the coronation took place. i>n 
the 5th of August, by the king’s orders, then* wc.c 
morning prayers, sermons, and evening puiycis, 
witlrhonlires at night—all men being ehaiged to 
praise God for his majesty’s escape lionff'llie nun* 
del mis hands of the Earl of Gowry , ‘thiit day three 
veins jiast; and on the lOtl. fit August, James 

* Among tin* soijeants tints knighted was Fianeis liarou. 

] Stow 
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commanded « fast with sermons of repentance, the 
like to lie dobe weekly every Wednesday, while 
the heavy hand of Clod continued in the plague.* 

•i However weak might he the personal character 
of James, the power of the great nation he was 
called to govern was nohto he despised by the con¬ 
tending state* on the continent Almost, immedi¬ 
ately on his arrival, special ambassadors began to 
(lock from all” parts, to congratulate him on his 
accession, air)»to win him each to the separate 
views and interests of his court. As an important 
state measure, James resolved to make a master of 
the ceremonies, to receive, and entertain all these 
envoys and princes'* and by his lelters-patcnt lie 
ii|ii#iinled Sir Lewis Levvknor, who was the fir si 
llfit, held any such office in Knglaml. The first 
xmlmssy that arrived was from the states fif I lol- 
liinil, Zealand, and the United Provinces, which 
stood inoSI in need of English assistance: it was 
most honourahty ^imposed; Frederick Prince of 
Nassau, son of the Prince of Orange, was at the 
head of it, and he was attended by the great, states¬ 
men, l’aleke, Buincvcll, and Btpderoilc. Hut tliev 
here seaieelv aimed, when, to oppose them, there 
came from (lie opposite pin tv the Count d’Arcm- 
lierg, as amhassadoi liom the Archduke, of Austria, 
and indirectly as agent for the whole Spanish 
family. The suitors of Fortin in the immortal 
dimna scarcely arrived with more rapidity to woo 
the beautiful heiress, then dill these rival diplo¬ 
matists to win the good graces of James. Two 
(lavs after the arrival of d’Arembcrg, llosny, after¬ 
wards Duke of Sully, the bosom friend of his royal 
master, came posting to London from Henry IV. 
of France, who greatly apprehended that the blan¬ 
dishments of d’Arembcrg might induce the new 
and umvarlike king to make peace with Spain, and 
abandon the cause of the Hollanders, with whom he 
(Henry IV.) maintained his league. Janies had 
no sympathy for the emancipated subjects of Spain, 
who had prevailed in their struggle, for independ¬ 
ence, in good part through the assistance lent to 
them by Elizabeth; and when over his cups he 
spoke of the Hollanders as rebels and traitors to 
their lawful sovereign—for it was a fixed maxim 
with linn, that ^lie people, under no provocation and 
no extent of wrong, were justifiable, in taking up 
arms against, their rulers. The Hollanders, more¬ 
over, lms(,iKit been very grateful for aid, which had 
been lent from selfish motives, and they were slow 
in paying the moneji they owed to England. The 
Archduke of Austria, on the other hand, showed a 
greatsdispositjon to liberality, and it, appears pretty 
certain that his envoy d’Arcmberg would have 
prevailed with James, had it not been for the ad¬ 
dress, the, winnfig manners, and the, gold of llosny, 
who distributed bribes among the needy courtiers, 
and, it is said, bribed the (pieen herself. Janies 
agreed to, ami even ratified a treaty, in which he 
hound himself with Henry, to send secret assist¬ 
ance in money to the states, and, in case of Philip’s 


attacking France, to join m open lmstihlies. llosny 
departed rejoicing; hut it was soon found that 
lying Janies hud no money to spare, and that he 
was resolved to live in peace, even at the cost of 
the national honour. The great, power of {(pain 
had never recovered from the blow of the Anmuhi 
and the, ruinous war in the. Netherlands, ami it was 
now rapidly decaying under the imbecile Philip 
HI. and his favourite and minister the Duke, of 
Lcrma. Pride prevented the Spanish Court, liom 
suing directly for a pence, hut Philip told some 
desperate English Catholic plotters that he. wished 
to live m amitv with James; and he soon sent, 
over a regular ambassador to negotiate in his ovv n 
name. Denmark, Poland, the Palatinate, some 
other German states, Tuscany, and Venice, lmd 
already dispatched their envoys, and to all of them 
the King had said, “ Peace, at home and ahioial !— 
above all things peace.”* 

But lie had already been made acquainted with 
a plot which he thought, threatened not only to dis¬ 
till li peace at home, hut also to deprive lnm of Ins 
throne and life. Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
smarting with the pangs of disappointed ambition, 
and transported with jealousy of the pievailmg in¬ 
fluence of Cecil, l'mmerly his friend, now his 
bitterest enemy, was further enraged by the king’s 
depriving bun of Ins valuable patent of the mono¬ 
poly of licensing taverns and retailing wines 
throughout all England, and by seeing his honour¬ 
able post of captain of the guard bestowed upon 
one of the Scottish adventurers. In spite of Ins 
consummate abilities, he was a rash politician, and 
our respect for his genius ought not to blind us to 
the fact that., in the pursuit of rank, power, and 
wealth, he could lie a selfish, dangerous, and re¬ 
morseless man. His political associate, Iand Cob- 
ham, who had joined with him and Cecil iii ruining 
the Earl of Essex, was now equally a disappointed 
and desperate man, burning with (he same hatred 
against Cecil, and, though dull, and slow to devise, 
ready to enter into any plot which promised the 
certain rum of that astucious minister. The Lord 
Grey of Wilton, who had partaken in their dis¬ 
grace, partook also m their discontent and ill-will 
against Cecil; but he was inspired hv higher, or 
less interested motives, than Raleigh and Colmam. 
Each of these men hud his partysans of inferior 
condition, and, up to a certain point, the disap¬ 
pointed Hurl of Northumberland, whom James 
had amused with promises “ as a child with a 
rattle,”f went along with them, and seems to have 
been a party in intriguing with llosny and with 
Beaumont, the resident ambassador of France, who 
had both been instructed to sow dissensions m the. 
English cabinet, and to overthrow, if possible, the 
power of Cecil.) Here, in part through an nisei- 

* Stow —Coke —Wilson—Lodge—The Mcminn aflitbuled to 
Sully —Birch, Negotiations. 

i An expression of Lord Henry TIoviuid, .ifterw.w^ l..ul of Noilli- 
amjiton, in n leltet to Mr yavid Hi me — bold ll.ules, Seciet Cor¬ 
respondence of Sii Hubert (Veil with .Limes VI . Ktngot N,ti0kiud. • 

J Output dies of Bvuuiuont, us quoted by Carle. 
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dent which happened to liim, and in part through 
irrosolutetK's-s, Nortlmmhcrhmcl stopped. Tlie 
other three proceeded, at times in concert, at times 
separately, and with diverging views. They would 
all have been powerless and clientless, hut for the 
unhappy disputes and heartburnings in matters of 
religion, and the disgust which many men felt at 
the king’s being admitted without any pledge or 
assurance for the redress of grievances, and the 
better observance of Jhe rights of parliament. The 
Puritans, who were still growing in power and 
consideration, wished for the establishment of a 
Presbyterian church, somewhat, like that which 
had been set up by Knox and his associates in 
Scotland; the Catholics wished, for themselves, 
toleration, and somdh.huf more; some minor and 
very weak sects would have been satisfied with 
simp'le toleration; hut the high church party—the 
only true Protestants by act of parliament— 
were determined to oppose all these wishes and 
claims, and to (tress for a uniformity of faith to 
he upheld by the whole power of the penal statutes. 
Before his coming to the crown of England, James 
hud made large promises to the Catholics; 1ml, on 
his arrival in Loudon, he threw himself into the 
arms of the high churchmen, who easily alarmed 
him as to the intentions of the Papists and the anti- 
monaivliind influences of the court of Rome, lie 
swore that he would tight to death against, a tolera¬ 
tion ; and lie sent some Irish deputies to the Tower 
for petitioning for it* The oppressed and im¬ 
patient began to conspire several weeks before the 
coronation, and then plots, loosely bound together 
bv their common discontent, were pretty certain to 
fall asunder of themselves. It should appear that 
the Catholics, the most oppressed party, took the. 
initiative; but the fart is not certain, and it is im¬ 
possible to explain by what means they were 
brought to coalesce with the Puritans, who were, 
more intolerant of their faith than the high 
churchmen. It is common, however, in the con¬ 
tests of party for the most opposite sects to 
unite, in order to carry any point in which 
they are equally interested at the moment. 
Sir Griffin Markham, a Catholic of small pro¬ 
perty or influence, and still less ability, joined 
with two secular priests, Watson and Clarke, ami 
with George Brooke, a brother of Lord Coblmm’s, 
,and an able but unprincipled man.* The priest, 
Watson, had been with James in Scotland pre- 
vicmsly,to Elizabeth’s dentil to gain his favour for 
the Catholics; and lie said afterwards to the coun¬ 
cil, that tlie king’s broken promises and determi¬ 
nation to allow of no toleration to his church had 
induced him to enter into the plot. He was for a 
time the chief mover in it: he drew up and admi¬ 
nistered a terrible oath of secrecy, and, together 
with Clarke, laboured and travelled incessantly to 
induce the Catholic gentry to join the cause. He 
was, however, remarkably unsuccessful; for, of 
the Catholik gentry, scarcely one joined the conspi- 

Iliuj ag-Iics of Bpftwmmt, (he Flench Mnibassitilor, 
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rators of any weight or consequence, except An¬ 
thony Copley, of the west of England. It was 
probably on this failure (he must have moved and 
acted rapidly) that Watson won over the chief 
lenders of the Puritans by concealing from tliem 
the greater part of his views. It might lie, that he 
aimed at working his own ends by tlifir means, and 
then easting them off; as, on the other side, the, 
Puritans might have entertained prot iscly the same 
intention with regard to the Catholics, when they 
should once have gained the victory over the esta¬ 
blished church. Lord Grey of Wilton was a 
Puritan, and, though a young man, the leader of 
his party, and he entered into #.e plot, and engaged 
to furnish one hundred men well mounted. Icml 
Cohharn, and, pot haps, Raleigh, were privy to tfcis 
conspiracy ; lmt it appears that they took no activy 
part in it, being engaged in a separate plot of their 
own. Cecil says that Grey was drawlt into the 
“ priest’s treason” in ignorajice* that so' many 
Papists were engaged in till* actum, and that as 
soon as he had knowledge of their numbers, lie 
sought to sever himself from them by dissuading 
the execution of their project till some future tm.e. 
This project was, to seize the king’s person, ami to 
keep him m confinement (as the Scutch had done 
before them) till he. changed his ministers, Aid 
granted a toleration, together with a free pardon to 
all who had been concerned in the plot. Mole 
atrocious designs were imputed to nearly all the 
parties, but they were never clearly proved. Such 
was the. constitution of the “Bye Plot,” 11 s it was 
called. The “ Main,” in which Raleigh anil Cob- 
ham were engaged, was far more compact, hut 
still weak and wild; and George Brooke, the bro¬ 
ther-in-law, and suspected tool of Cecil, was en¬ 
gaged in it, as well as in the “ Bye.” Its objects 
will be best explained in our account of tlie trial of 
Raleigh, though we cannot promise an elucidation 
of the many mysteries it involves. 

On the 24th of June, the day appointed by the 
“ Bye ” for seizing tlie king on his road to Windsor, 
Lord Grey and his hundred men were not at the 
place of meeting, and the priest Watson and Ins 
Catholic friends were too weak to attempt anything. 
On the Ctli of July Anthony Copley was arrested ; 
i|ii(^ as lie was timid and ready to confess, and as 
Cecil knew already (if not through Brooke, through 
other parties) of the whole plot of the T^Bye*” Sir 
Griffin Markham, the. priests Watson and Clarke, 
and the rest of Copley’s conflld crates, were pre¬ 
sently apprehended. Cecil, .who appears to have 
beerf as well acquainted with the “ !\|aiii ” a« with 
the “ Bye,” met Sir Walter Raleigh on the terrace 
at Windsor, and requested his attendance before 

Mr Jardine Criminal Trials’) snvs, “it is difficult to nscur 
| taut what could be Urnuke's motive for joining the conspiracy, us he 
was actuated neither by political nor religious considerations.'’ Mr. 
Tytler Life of Raleigh’) thinks it extremely*probable that Ocil, 
aware ol tlie intrigues of the Catholic priests, engaged Brooke, who 
was liis brotlmr-iu law, to become a party to then distfjntenls, that he 
might discover and betrfty then seciets. And Mr. Tytler quotes 
several cotemporary documents which go to establish this conviction, 
tfuch a scheme was quite in keeping with the character and policy of 
the son of Burgliley. 
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the ljmls of the council, thou secretly assembled in 
the castle. .Raleigh obeyed the summons, and was 
instantly questioned touching his friend Cobham’tt 
private dealings with the Xkmnl d'Arcmbern. At 
l^rst he asserted that there could have been no un¬ 
warrantable or treasonable piaclices between Cob- 
ham anil that ambassador; hut on being further 
pressed, he said that La Rensy, d’Arcmberg’s ser¬ 
vant, might, better explain what passed than he 
could do. Sjf Walter was allow cd to depart a free 
man, and lie forthwith wrote, a letter to Cecil, re¬ 
commending him to interrogate La llensy. It is 
said that Raleigh then wrote to Cobbam, warning 
him of his daugg-, and that this letter was inter¬ 
cepted by Cecil. Cohhani was called before the 
(Council, where, by showing Raleigh’s letter to him¬ 
self, advising lnpi to question d’Aiemhcrg's ser¬ 
vant, and by otherwise working on his temper, 
(Cecil [*mdc Cobbam believe that he lmd been 
basely hetraytd by Raleigh, and then confess that 
he had been led^nfo a conspiracy hv his friend Sir 
Walter. Rolli were secured and committed to the 
Tower, where, on th« 21th of July, two days after 
Jtlu; king’s coronation, Raleigh is said to have at¬ 
tempted Ins own life.* 

On account of the plague, which made the king’s 
ministers, judges, and lawyers Hoc. from place to 
jAace, and partly owing to the presence of d’Arein- 
be.rg, who did not leave England till October, no 
judicial proceedings were instituted till the 15th of 
November, when the commoners implicated in the 
“Bye” were arraigned m Winchester Castle. 
“Brooke, Markham, Brookcsby, Copley, and the 
two priests,” sa\s a narrative of the allair w ritten at 
the moment, “ were condemned for practising the 
surprise of the king’s person, the taking of the Tower, 
the deposing of counsellors, and pioclaiming liberty 
of religion. They were all condemned upon their 
own confessions, which were set down under their 
own hands as declarations, and compiled with such 
labour and care, to muke the matter they undei- 
took seem very feasible, as if they had feared they 
should not say enough to hang themselves. Pirraf 
was acquitted, being only drawn in by the priests 
as an assistant, without knowing the purpose; yet 
had he gone the same way as the rest (as it is 
thought) safe for a word the Lord Cecil cast hi the 
way as his cause was in handling, that lilt* king’s 
gforv conswted as much in freeing the innocent, as 
eondemningthe guilty.”{ It had not been thought 
convenient to ]dace the hide Raleigh with these 
poor blunderers, or to try him % his privity to the 
“$ye.” He was tried upon the “ Main;” his trial 
“ served ‘for a whole act, and he played all the 
parts himself.” Raleigh’s trial lasted from eight 
m the morning till eleven at night. “ lie earned 
himself both so temperate in all his answers, and 
answered so wisely and readily to all objections, as 

* Cayley, Life of Raleigh.—Howell, State Trials, 

t The party acquitted was Sir Edward Parham. Pirra ii a nick¬ 
name, or a misprint. 

t Letter from Sir Dudley Carleton to Mr. John Chambeilain On 
Hardwicke State Papers), dated November 27,1603. See also How¬ 
ell’s State Trials, » 
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it wrought both admiration m tin* hearers for 
good parts and pity towiuds his person. Jhs an¬ 
swers were inteilaced with arguments out of 
divinity, lnuniuiity, civil law, and common law.”'* 
The only evidence produced against lum was the 
wavering and partly eontradietoiy eonh&ion of 
Cobliam, together with a letter wntteu hv Cobbam 
the day before, in winch he accused Raleigh as the 
first mover of the plot. The points of Reason laid 
in the indictment were these:—that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with other persons, had conspired to kill 
the king,—to rune a rebellion, with intent to 
change religion and snbvcit the government,—and, 
for that purpose,to encourage and incite the king’s 
enemies to invade the realm. The o\eit aits 
charged were, that, oft the 9th of June, Sir Wallci 
Raleigh had conferred with Lord Cobliam aluml 
advancing Arabella Stuntt to the crown of Khl- 
hind ; that it was then agreed between them that 
Loid Cobbam should go to the King of Spain and 
the Archduke of Austria, in order to obtain fiom 
them six hundred thousand crowns for the purpose 
of supposing Arabella Stuart’s t itle; that Arabella 
Stuntt should write letters to the King of Spam, 
the Archduke, and the Duke of Savoy, and undei- 
take with them these three things: Peace with 
Spain,-—toleration of the Popish religion m Eng¬ 
land,—-and to marry according to the King of 
Spain’s will. The indictment further charged, 
that it was agreed that Cobbam should return from 
the continent by Jersey, and there meet Sir Walter 
Raleigh (who had been allowed to retain the go\em ¬ 
inent of that island) to consult fuilher as to the 
best means of winking out the. plot, and. as to the 
public men and otlicit) who weie to he bribed and 
bought woth tlu: six hundred thousand crowns; that, 
onthesameOth of June, Lord Cobliam communicated 
the plot to Gcoige Brooke, who assented to it; that, on 
the Pith of June, Cobham and Brooke said, “that 
there never would he a good -world in England 
till the king and his cubs weie taken away;” that 
Raleigh delivered to Cobliam a hook written against 
the king’s title to the crown; that Cobbam, at the 
instigation of Raleigh, persuaded Brooke to urge 
Arabella Stuart to write the letteis aforesaid; that, 
on the 19th of June, Cobham wrote letters to the. 
Ambassador d’Aremberg for the advance of six 
hundred thousand crowns, and sent the letters by 
La Rensy; that d’Aremberg jfromiacd the money ; 
and that then Cobliam promised Raleigh thafi*lie 
would give him eight thousand crowns of it, and 
Brooke one thousand crowns. 

To this indictment, which, indisputably, included 
many absurdities of the invention of James and the 
crown lawyers, Sir Walter pleaded not g«ill>. 
The king’s serjeanl, lleale, opened the points of 
the indictment: m the conclusion of Ins speech he 
said, with some simplicity, u as for the Lady 
Arabella, she hath no more title to the crown than 
I have; and, before God, I utterly renounce any.” 
Raleigh smiled. The great Cok^, as attorno}- 

* Michael Hulks to tlir Karl of Shrew stmiy hi L^jfr.iniisti.ilToiih. 
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general, then took u]> the ease with excessive heat 
and bitterness. He began by describing the hor¬ 
rible intentions of tin* “llje,” among which be 
mentioned. Hint the traitors had intended to make 
proclamation aijains! monopolies. 44 I pray you, 
gentlemen-of the jury,” said Raleigh, “remember 
i am not charged with the ‘ Bye, 1 which was the 
treason of tin* priests.” “ You are not,” said 
Coke, “ 1ml it will he seen that all these treasons, 
though lhe\ consisted ol seveial parts, closed in 
together, like Samson’s foxes, which were joined 
in their lads though their heads wire separated.” 
Aftei a deal of pedantry, and some punning. Coke, 
still connecting the prisoner with the “Bye,” 
Raleigh asked what was the treason of the priests 
to him. “ 1 will then come close to yon,” said 
Coke, “ l will prove you to he the iiur-l notorious 
traitor that ever came to the bar: you are indeed 
upon the 4 Main, 1 hut you have followed them of 
the 4 Bye 1 iu imitation.” lie proceeded with in¬ 
creasing violence, charging Raleigh with things not 
in the indictment, calling him 44 a damnable 
atheist,”—a “spider of heli,”— 44 the most \ ile and 
execrable of traitors!” “You speak indisereell\, 
barbarously, and uncivilly,” said Raleigh. 41 1 
want words!” roared Coke, 44 1 want woids to ex¬ 
press thy viperous treasons!” “True,” replied 
the witty prisoner, “for you have spoken the same 
thing half a dozen times over already ” In some 
parts of his remarkable defence Raleigh rose to a 
rare eloquence. 44 1 was not so baic of sense,” 
said lie, “but l saw that if ever this state was 
strong and aide to defend itself, it was now. The 
kingdom of Scotland muted, whence we were wont, 
to fear all our troubles; Ireland quieted, where our 
forces were wont to lie divided ; Denmark assured, 
whom before we were wont to have in jealousy ; 
the Low r Countries, our nearest neighbours, at peace 
with us; and, instead of a huh/ v horn time had 
surprised, we hud now an active king, a lawful 
successor to the crown, who was able to attend to 
his own business. 1 was not such a mailman as 
to make myself. in tins time, a Rohm lloud, a Wat 
Tyler, or a Jack Cude. I knew, also, the state of 
Spain well,—Ins weakness, and poorness, and 
humbleness, at this time; I knew that he was dis- 
couiHgcd and dishonoured. 1 knew that six times 
we had repulsed his forces, thrice in Ireland, thrice 
at sea, and once atdadiz, on his own coast. Thrice 
half I served against him myself at sea, wherein, 
for my country’s sake, I had expended, of my own 
properties, 4 four thousand pounds. I knew that 
where before-time he was wont to have forty great 
sails at the least in his ports, now lie hath not past 
six or seven; and, for sending to his Indies, he 
was driven to hire strange vessels, a thing con¬ 
trary to the institutions of his proud ancestors, 
who straitly forbad, in case of any necessity, that 
the kings of Spain should make their case known 
to strangers. 1 knew that of live and twenty mil¬ 
lions he had £ r om his Indies, he hud scarce any 
left; iin^', 1 knew lus poorness' at tins time to be 
such that the Jesuits, his imps, were fain to beg at 
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the church doors; his pride so abated as, .not¬ 
withstanding his former high terms, he was glad 
to congratulate the king,, my master, on lys acces¬ 
sion, ami now cometh cieepmg unto him for peace. 
Then, was it ever read or heard of that any print;? 
should disburse so much money without sufficient 
pawn? And whoso knows what great-assurances 
the King of Spain stood upon with other states for 
smaller sums will not think that he would so fiee.ly 
disburse to my Loid Cobhani six hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns. And if I had minded to set the 
Jjoiil Cobham to work in such a ease, 1 suiclv 
should have, given him some instructions how to 
persuade the. King of Spain and answer his ufljec- 
tions ; for 1 know Cobham to he no such a tnimojf 
as could persuade a king, who was in want, to dis¬ 
burse so great a sum without great reason and 
some assurance for his money. 1 know the Queen 
of England lent not her money to the States, but 
had Flushing, Bi ill, and other towns'in assurance 
for it: she lent not money to Frwnre, but had New- 
liavcn (Havre) for it. Nay, her own subjects, the 
merchants of London, did not lend her money 
without having her lands in pawn. What pawn 
had we to give the king of Spain ? What did yjc 
offer him?” 

Coke said that the Lord Cobham was 44 a good 
and honourable gentleman till overtaken by tnis 
wretch.” Raleigh said that Cobhani was “ a 
pool, silly, base, dishonourable soul!” He pro¬ 
duced a lettei wnlten to him by Cobham in the 
Tower, in which his lordship protested, upon his 
soul, and before God and his angels, that he never 
had conference with Raleigh in any treason, nor 
was ever moved by Raleigh to the things whereof 
he had accused him. But Coke produced the 
letter before alluded to, written by Cobham the 
day before the trial, and repeating his former 
accusations.* To this Raleigh replied, that Cob- 
ham had received u letter from his wife, telling 
him that there was no way of saving his life hut 
by accusing his friend, lie demanded that lie and 

• Thisletlei was as follows" I liave thought lit to set <lowu 
tins to my louts Wherein I protest on my soul to mite nothing hut 
the truth. I mil now come near the permit of my time Thereinto 1 
confess the whole truth before God and his uugeL Hnleigh, font 
d.ijs pefuu* 1 mine from the Tower, mused an apple tube thiown 
in at mv Chamber window— the effect of it mis to entieat me to light 
the wiong 1 had done him in simnglh.il I should pome hnnie'hi 
Jmsej—which, under my hand, l hast* retracted II is first 'etter 1 
au Burned not, which was tin own in the same manner, wlieiem he 
prnypd me to write him a letter, vpiich I did. He neat me wmd that 
the judges met at Mi. Attorney'll house, and'that there was good 
hope the proceedings against us would be stayed. lie sent me ano¬ 
ther time a little tohaCeo. At Aieinberg'x coming, Kuleigh was to 
have procmeda ppuston of 1500/. a year . for which he pioimsed t|u( 
no'aetiou should be against Spain, the Low Couutiios.ii the Indies, 
but he would give Knowledge hefoiehand. He told me the Stales 
had audience with the king. He hath been the oiigmul cause of my 
iuui; for 1 had no dealing with A rent bet g but by his instigation. 
He hath also been the cause of mv discontentment He whited me 
nut to he overtaken with pteachers, as Essex tuns; and that the king 
would bettei allow of n constant denial than to accuse any ” Upon 
tins lettei Coke commented in this manner.—" Oh, damnable 
atheist! he hath learnt some text of SenptuiU to serw Ins own pm 
pose He eounselled him*(Cobham) not to be counselled by 
ire.ichem as Essex was Essex died the child of God. Got^honouieil 
i im at lus death; thou (Haleigfc) want present when he died Jit 
lupus et turpes instant mo unit Unu ww. . . I doubt not but tins day 
God shall have as great a conquest by thin tiador,and the Satin! God 
all be as much glorified as when it was laid Vicutt, tialilcM. You 
know my meaning." - s 
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liis accuser should be brought face to face : he 
appealed to «the statutes of Edward VI., which re¬ 
quired two witnesses for the condemning a man to 
death on a charge of treason; and to the. law of God, 
qf the Jewish law, which made that number of 
witnesses necessary t* prove any capital charge. 
“If,” he sftid, “you proceed to condemn me by 
hare inferences, upon a paper accusation, you try me 
by the Spanish inquisition.” At the end of another 
most eloquea* speech, he exclaimed, “ My lords, 
let Cobham he sent for: I know lie is in this very 
house! J beseech you let him he confronted with 
me I Let him be here openly charged upon his 
soul,—upon his allegiance to the king,—and if he 
\yll then maintain his accusation to my face, 1 
•will confess myself guilty!” The Loid Chief 
Justice Pophani assured him that the statutes of 
Edward.VI., to which he had appealed, had been 
Wmllefl in the reign of Philip ami Mary, and that, 
he must therefore he. tried by the common law as 
settled by 25 Edward III., according to which one 
witness was sufficient, and the accusation of con- 
fedeiates or the confession of others full proof, 
'ft’o Ins prayer for producing Cobham in court, the 
c%n\n lawyers paid uo attention whatever, persist¬ 


ing in their denunciations ami abuse with astound¬ 
ing # volubility. But there was not a man less 
likely to submit easily to the common process of 
“being talked to death hv lawyers:" he could 
talk with the best of them, and he fought them all, 
hard and firm, to the last. “ I will have the last 
word for the king!” said Coke. “ Nay, I will 
have the last word for my life!” replied the 
prisoner. “Go to!—I will lay thee upon thy 
hack for the confidentest traitor that ever came to 
the bar!” ciied Coke. Here Cecil, who, in many 
a court intrigue in the days of Elizabeth, had been 
the confederate of Raleigh, and who on this oc¬ 
casion had thought fit to make a decent show of 
moderation towards lys victim, interfered, and told 
Coke that, he was too harsh and impatient. “ 1 
am the king’s sworn servant,” retorted the at¬ 
torney-general, “ and must speak. Ydh dis¬ 
courage the king’s counsel, my Loid, and en¬ 
courage traitors.” And here Coke sat down m a 
chafe. In the end, the jury returned a reluctant 
verdict of guilty. Upon being asked, in the usual 
form, why judgment should not he passed against 
him, Sir Walter replied, with perfect self-posses¬ 
sion, that he was innocent of that whereof Cobham 
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hud accused him; that lie submitted himself to 
the kind’s merry, and i (-commended to his ma¬ 
jesty’s compassion Ins wile and soli of tender years, 
“ unbrought up.” The frightful sentence, with 
nil its ;,evoUing details, was then pronounced. Sir 
Waller after this used no words to the remit openly, 
lint desired to speak privately with the Karl of 
Suffolk, the Karl of Devonshire, the Lord Henry 
Howard, and my Lord Cecil, whom he entreated to 
he suitois in his helialf to his majesty, that, in 
regard of the places of honour he had held, his 
death might he honourable and not ignominious. 
The lords promised to do their best for him: the 
routt rose, and the undaunted piisoner was carried 
up again to the castle. Raleigh’s conduct gained 
for him the admiration of his bitterest enemies, 
and, with the exception of the court cabal, which 
dreiulrtl his wondrous wit and abilities more than 
cut, there was scarcely a man in the kingdom 
Imt would have become a petitioner for bis par¬ 
don. 11 He answered with that temper, wit, learn¬ 
ing, courage and judgment, that, save that it went 
with the hazard of his life, it was the happiest (lav 
that ever he spent. And so well he shifted ail 
advantages that were taken against him, that were 
not famti malum ijravius ipiarn it," 1 , and an ill 
name half hanged, in the opinion of all men he 
hail been acquitted. The two first that brought 
the news to the king weie Roger Ashton and a 
Scotchman ; whereof one affirmed, that never any 
man spoke so well in times past, nor would do in 
the world to come; and the other said that, whereas, 
when he saw him first, he was so led with the; 
common hatred that he would have gone a hundred 
miles to have seen him hanged, he would, ere he 
parted, have gone a thousand to have saved his 
life. In one word, never was a man so hated and 
so popular in so short a tune.”* 

The fair and accomplished Lady Arabella, 
whose name was repeatedly mentioned in the evi¬ 
dence against Raleigh, and who was soon to he i'ar 
more hapless and helpless than the piisoner at the 
bar, was present at the trial. Cecil said that she, 
the king’s near kinswoman, was innocent of all 
these things; only she received a letter from my 
laird Cobham to prepare her, which she laughed 
at, and immediately sent it to the king. And the 
lord admiral (Charles Howard, F.arl of Notting¬ 
ham, formerly Lord Howard of Effingham), who 
was with the Lady Arabella in a gallery, stood up 
and said , u that the lady, there present, protested, 
upon her salvation, that she never dealt in any of 
these things.f It is, indeed, generally admitted 

* Sir Dudley Cutleton, in Ilatdwicke State I’npers.—Uy connect¬ 
ing him with iMpistn, unit |iaiticnl.trlj with Spnni-.lt pnpiKls, the go¬ 
vernment took the Mite u.mse to lender him odious to the mass of the 
tuition, but Raleigh Inhmiiml undei a great weight of unpopularity 
on account of his indefensible conduct lowaids the unfortunate Essex, 
wherein he was allied with Cecil, who now sought Ins lilc. ’‘It 
is almost incredible with what bitter apeeehes and executions lie was 
oM'l.iitncd upon all the way lie went through London and towns as lie 
went: which general htitled of the people should he to me mold 
bitter than death: ^which tlie> say he neglected and scorned ns pro¬ 
ceeding lrnm base atid lasrnliy people They tluew tobuMO-pipes, 
~ stones, and mire, at him, as lie wns earned in the coaeh ” —Letter of 
Mtehael Htckes to the Km l of Hhtetvsburi/, in Lutlyr 6 Hlustratwns 
t Lodge, lllubtiatinnsf. 
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tlmt she never entertained a hope or a wish of 
establishing her claim to the throne, ttnd that she 
was perfectly innocent of any project-or plot; 
yet there was one witness that spoke very grossly 
and rudely concerning her ladyship.* The 
Lords Cobham; and Grey 'were arraigned sepa¬ 
rately before a commission consisting of eleven 
earls and nineteen barons, f “ Cobham,” says 
an eye-witness, *• led the way on Friday. , . . 
Never was seen so poor and abject"", spirit. He 
heard his indictment with much fear and trem¬ 
bling, and would sometimes interrupt it, by tin- 
swearing what lie thought to he wrongly inserted. 
.... He said lie had changed his mind since 
he came to the bar; for whereas he came with rn 
intention to have made his confession, without 
denying anything, now, seeing many things in¬ 
serted in this indictment with which he could not 
he charged, being not able in one word 'to makt 
distinction of many parts, lie must plead to all 
not auilty.”} He denied havifig had any dcsiirn 
to set up the Lady Arabella, only saying that she 
had sought his friendship, and his brother Brooke 
had sought hers. He was all submission ana 
meekness to his judges—all violence against his 
companions in misfortune. He laid all the blame 
of what hud been done amiss upon Raleigh, ex¬ 
claiming bitterly against him. He inveighed still 
more latterly against his own brother, George 
Brooke, terming him a ’corrupt and most wicked 
wretch, a murderer, a very viper. He accused 
young Harvey, the son of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, of having carried letters between him 
and Raleigh during their confinement, and said 
that the last letter which had been produced 
on the trial was the one that contained the tiuth. 
“ Having thus accused all his friends, and so 
little excused himself, the peers were not long 
in deliberation what to judge; and, after sen¬ 
tence of condemnation given, he begged a great 
while for life and favour, alleging his confession 
as a meritorious act.”§ To obtain favour,, he 
represented that the king’s father was his god¬ 
father, and that his own father hud suffered im¬ 
prisonment for the king’s mother.|| During the 
trial the Lord Chancellor .Ellesmere, Cecil, and 
others declared more than once, as from the king, 
that lie would not allow of any toleration in reli¬ 
gion, though it should be at the. hazard bf his 
crown.H The Puritan,lord was far more manly. 
“Grey, quite in another key, began with great 
spirit and alacrity, spake a king and eloquent 
speech. ... He held them the whole, day, from 
eight in the morning till eight at night; but the 
evidence was too perspicuous.” They had con¬ 
demned the coward without hesitation, hut they 
hesitated long ere they would give their verdict 

• Lo'lce. , 

t “ Tile Puke of Lrnnox. the Earl of Mnrr, and many Scottish 
lords stood as spectators, nnd of out ladies, the greatest part, as tho 
Lady Nottingham, the Lady Suffolk, and the. Lady Arabella, who 
heard herself much siwhcn of these days ."—Sir Dudley (Jarlelou. 

t Sir Dudley Carleton. 

I Id. 

|l Michael Iltckes, in Lodge'* Illuf^ation*. 

•f Id. . 
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against this brave young man ; “ and most of them 
strove with themselves, nml would fain, as it 
seemed, lyive dispensed wi^i their consciences to 
have showed him favour.”* When the Lords had 
gij'en their verdict, and he was asked in the usual 
form why sentence oft death should not he pro¬ 
nounced, th«se were his only words:—“ 1 have 
nothing to say;”—here he. paused long ;—“ and 
yet a word ut Tacitus comes in my mind—A 'on 
/•aclcm omnilny decora : the House of the Wiltons 
hath spent many lives in their prince's service, 
and Grey cannot beg his. God send the king a 
long and prosperous reign, and to your lordships 
all honour !”t Tic only favour he asked was, 
thgt he might he attended by a divine of his own 
persuasion.J Kmg James was not a sovereign of 
sufficient magnanimity to admire this high hear¬ 
ing. The coward Cobham was considered on the 
surest sitie, for he was thought least dangerous, 
and Cecil uudcS-touk to be las friend. Every one 
thought that Grey5i»d Raleigh would assuredly die. 

“ It was determined” (to use the unfeeling lan¬ 
guage of a contemporary) “ that the priests should 
ISad the danceand, on the 29th of November, 
Watson and Clarke were executed at Winchester. 
They “ were very bloodily handled ; for they were 
both cut down alive; and Chuke, to whom more 
faVSur was intended, had the worse luck; for he 
both strove to help himself, and spake after lie was 
cut down. They died boldly, both; and Watson 
(as he would have it seem) willingly—wishing lie 
had more lives to spend, and one. to lose for e\ cry 
man he had by his treachery drawn into tins trea¬ 
son. Clarke stood somewhat upon his justification, 
and thought lie hall hard measure, but imputed it 
to his function as a Catholic priest, and therefore 
thought his death meritorious, as a kind of martyr¬ 
dom.’^ Except among a few Papists, who were 
careful to conceal their emotions, the fate of these 
men excited no sympathy—their atrocious execution 
(their bowels were torn out while vet alive) no horror, 
no disgust among the spectators! On the 5th of 
December Csbbajn’s brother, George Brooke, who 
bad been “ persuaded to die well,” by the Bishop 
of Chichester, jj sent from the court for that pur¬ 
pose, was brought to jthe scaffold also at Win¬ 
chester ; but7te was merely beheaded like a gen¬ 
tleman, and was pitied by the people.*! H*s last 

* Sir l^udlev Carlrton. All reports of thn trial agree ill prmsing 
the courage anil eloquence of (»iey of Wilton Some notes of Ins 
speech are still to be seen in the State Paper Office. Mr. .Liriliuo 
says, "It is an excolleiA speech, ana replete with good sense ami 
high feeling.”— Criminal Trials. 

t Id. • • 

t y« asked for the celebrated Puritan preacher Travers, the anta¬ 
gonist of Hooker, if his life were spin rd two dins; tor one Field, 
whom he thought to be near, if he was to die pieueiitl). “ There was 
great compassion had of tin*, gallant young had; tin so clem and 
fiery a spirit had not been seen by any that had been present at like 
limit. Yet the lordfetewaid condemned Ins manner much, toiming 
it Lucifer s pride, and preached much humiliation: and the |udg«>s 
liked him as little, because he disputed with them againsttlti'ir 
laws.”— 'Sir Dudley Car let on. 

$ Id. 

I I)t. Hailow, who lmd also been sent to attend the Eail of Essex 
in bis last moments. 

5J Stow tells n curious story of a quarrel on the scaffold about the 
dying man’s clothes. “ lie was apparelled in a black damusk gown, 
a suit of black satin, with a wrought nightcap. His gown bciu^j 
taken off it was ileliveied to the sheriff's man, but the headsman de¬ 
manded it, and homgditued it, hfnuufo answei, that unless lie had 
it, the sheriff should execute thtpoffice himself."— Annals. 


w.nnls, with other circumstances, go to confirm the’ 
suspicion that Brooke hml been fiisl, emphi\rd bv, 
and then abandoned by Cecil, to whom (its Cla¬ 
rendon has said of lum) “ it was as nemsiiv 
there, should be treasons us it was for the stale to 
prevent them.” By the king’s orders, tlir ittshop 
of Chichester went from the bleeding body ot 
Brooke to Ins brother, the Lord Cobham ; and, at 
the same time, the Bishop of Winchester was sent 
to Raleigh; “ both by express order fiotn Ihc 
knii/; ns v.oil to prepare them for their ends, as 
to bring them to liberal confessions. . . . The 
Bishop of Chichester hud soon done what he came 
for—finding in Cobham n readiness to die well; 
with purpose at Ins death to affirm as much as he 
had said against Raleigh : but the other bishop 
had more to do with his charge ; for though, for 
his conscience, he found him (Sir Walter) well 
settled, and resolved to die u Christian and it 
goml Protestant, touching the point of confession 
lie found him so straight-laced, that he would yi< Id 
to no part of Cobham’s accusation ; only a pen¬ 
sion, he said, was once mentioned, but never pro¬ 
ceeded in.”* Lord Grey, who was also told to 
prepare for death, was left alone with his Puritan 
preacher, without being comforted, or troubled, by 
any bishop of the king’s sending: he was devout, 
and spent much time in praying; hut so care¬ 
less was he “ in regard of that with which he 
was threatened that he was observed neither 
to cat or sleep the worse, or be any wavs dis¬ 
tracted from his accustomed fashions.”f Mark¬ 
ham was told he should likewise die; hut he 
was so assured by secret messages from some 
friends at court, that lie would not believe it. The 
lords of the council, or some of them, advised the 
king, as he was in the beginning of his reign, to 
show examples of mercy as well as of severity; 
“ but some others, led by their private spleen and 
passions, drew as hard the other way ; ami Patrick 
Galloway, in his sermon, preached so hotly against 
remissness and moderation of justice, in the head 
of justice, as if it were one of the seven deadly 
sins.” James let the lords know that it became 
not them to be petitioners for mercy ; lmt he told 
Gallowav, or those who, taking the lunatic cue, 
pressed for immediate execution, that he would go 
no whit the faster for their diivjug.t He was re¬ 
velling in the delights of a maze and mystery 
the clearing up of which, he fancied, would inf- 
press his new subjects with a wonderful notion 
of his dexterity and genius. Men knew tart what 
to think; hut from the care lu: seemed to take to 
have the law take its coifrse, and the executions 
hastened, the friends and relatives of the pristmlrs 
concluded that there could he no hope of merry. 
He signed the death-warrants of Markham, G.c\, 
and Cobham, on Wednesday; and on Friday— 
“ a fouler day could hardly have been picked out, 
or one fitter for such a tragedy,”§ at about ten 
o'clock, Markham was brought to tin* scaffold, and 
allowed to take a Idst farewell of his friends, ami 

\ Sir Dudley Oilctim. t W- 1 M. * S ,J ' 
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■;.) ptepare himself for the block. But, when the 
victim had suffered all that was most painful in 
death, one John Gib, a Scotch groom of the bed¬ 
chamber, secretly withdrew the sheriff for a while;' 
whereupon the execution was stayed, and Mark- 
hum left, upon die scaffold, to his own wretched 
thoughts. The sheriff, returning at last, told him, 
that as he was so badly prepared, lie should have 
two hours’ respite to make his peace with Heaven; 
and so led him from the scaffold without giving 
him any more comfort, and locked him up by him¬ 
self. The Lord Grey, whose turn was next, was 
lid to the scaffold by a troop of young noblemen, 
and was supported on both sides hy two of his 
host friends. He had such gaiety and cheer in his 
countenance, that he looked like a young bride¬ 
groom. In front of the block lie fell upon his 
kncesj and prayed with the fervency and zeal of a 
religious spirit for more than half an hour, when, 
as he was ending, and was expecting the signal to 
stretch his neck under the axe, the sheriff suddenly 
told him lie bad received commands from the king 
to change the order of the execution, and that the 
Lord Gobhuin was to go before him. And there¬ 
upon Grey was likewise removed from the scaffold 
and locked up apart; “ and his going away 
seemed more strange unto him, than his coming 
thither . . . .: neither could any man yet dive 
into the mystery of this strange proceeding.” 
While the people were lost in amazement, the 
third prisoner was led up to the block. “The 
Lord Cobliam, who was now to play bis part, and 
who, by his former actions promised nothing but 
maliere pour rirc, did much cozen the world ; for 
he came to the scaffold with good assurance, and 
contempt of death. . . . Some few words he used, 
to express his sorrow for his offence to the king, 
and crave pardon of him and the world; for Sir 
Walter Raleigh he took it, upon the hope of his 
soul's resurrection, that what he had said of him 
was true.” He would have taken a farewell of 
the world, when he was stayed by the sheriff, and 
told that there was something else to be done,—that 
he was to be confronted with some other of the pri¬ 
soners, naming no one. And thereupon Grey and 
Markham were brought back, separately, to the 
scaffold, each believing that his companions were 
already executed: they were nothing acquainted 
with what hud passed any more than were the 
spectators with what should follow, and they 
looked strange and wildly one upon the other, 
“ like nun beheaded and met again in the other 
world.” “ Now all the actors being together on the 
stage (as use is at the-end of a play), the sheriff 
made a short speech unto them, by way of interro¬ 
gatory, of the heinousness of their offences, the 
justness of their trials, their lawful condemnation, 
ami due execution there to he performed; to all 
which they assented : then, said the sheriff, see the 
mercy of your prince, who of himself hath sent 
hither the countermand, and given you your lives. 
There was then no need to bag a plnuililc of the 
Audience, for it was given with such hues and cries 
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that it went from the castle into the town, and 
there began afresh.” Raleigh, who bad a window 
in his prison opening upon the castle green, the 
scene of these strange doings, was hard put to it to. 
heat out the meaning of the stratagem. His tqj-n 
was to have come on the Monday following; hut 
the king gave him pardon of life with the rest, 
and ordered him to be sent with Grey and Cob- 
ham to the Tower of Loudon, there to remain 
during his royal pleasure.* Th(^ lively letter- 
writer, from whom we, have borrowed these de¬ 
tails, says, that no one could rob the king of the 
praise of the action ; for the lords of the council 
knew nothing about it, but expected that execution 
was to go forward till the very last moment, wjym 
his majesty called them before him, and told them 
“ how much he had been troubled to resolve in 
this business; for to execute Grey, who was a 
noble, young, spirited fellow, and save ’Cobban , 
who was as base and unworthy, wc.c a manner of 
injustice : to save Grey, who of a proud inso¬ 
lent nature, and execute. Cubham, who had showed 
great tokens of humility and repentance, were as 
great a solecism ; and so went on with Plutarch's 
comparisons in the rest, still travelling in contra¬ 
rieties, but bolding the conclusion in so indifferent 
balance, that the lords knew not what to look for 
till the end came out— and therefore I hare saved 
them all,' 1 But one thing had like to have 
marred the play ; for the respite was closed and 
scaled, and delivered to John Gib, the Scottish 
messenger, without Ike rayid siejnahue. James, 
however, remembered this himself, called the 
messenger back, and signed the paper. But this 
made it Thursday at noon before the messenger 
took the road to Winchester, and the prisoners 
were ordered for execution on the next morning. 
A lame horse, a lost shoe, a fall, and many another 
little accident, might have caused the messenger, 
who had three men’s lives in his pocket, to arrive 
too late. It appears, in fact, that lie did not reach 
Winchester till the fatal hour ; and there, “ there 
was anoiher cross$dventure; for John Gib, who 
was little known, could not get so near the scaffold 
that he could speak to the sheriff, but was thrust 
nut amongst the boys, and was fain to call out to 
Sir James Hayes ;f or else Markham (who had 
been brought up to the block) might have lost his 
head.”J It is not without reason, that qj recent 
writer exclaims—“ What a government, with the 
penal justice of the nation in such hands, and the 
lives of men at.the hazard 'of, such sad buffoon¬ 
eries ! ”§ The sapient James, however, congra¬ 
tulated himself on the effect produced by his won¬ 
derful sagacity. Many persons had disbelieved 
Cobham’s confession—some had even doubted 
whether there had been any serious plot at all, be- 

* Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters to Mr. John ChaRiberhun in 
Hardwick? State Papers. The editor of this inipouatil woik says— 
'* I'hcio are in the Salisbury Collection several letters fiom these 
prUotiers during their eouttnemont, which probably v/iulcl throw 
light on their respective oases* if they tcere published.'' 

i Or Ilay, one of tho Scottish favourites, afterwards Earl of Car¬ 
lisle 

1 Sir Dudley Cnrlcton. 

§ Continuation of Sir James Macintosh, Hist. Eng. 
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yowl a design on Raleigh’s part to get money from 
the court of Sfain, tor promotinga favourable treaty 
of peace; -but now they haiWieard Coblmm repeat 
his confession in sight of the axe;* and though 
injhccase of state prisoners many dying speeches 
had been notoriously false, men were still disposed 
to give great? weight and credit to such orations 
and depositions.. Unfortunately, however, James 
did not derive‘all the advantage from the proceed¬ 
ing that he lmib expected ; for, upon reflecting on 
the hold carriage of the pusillanimous Cobham, 
who bad never been brave before, there were some 
who were led to suspect that lie, at least, was in 
the king’s secret, awl had a promise of life when 
he,vrmde his lust dying speech on the scaffold. It 
sffould be remembered, however, that Coblmm was 
,neither the first nor the last coward that could die 
with firmness—that found, when death was 
nLr and inevitable, that it was stripped of many 
of those terrors wljjch hud agonized the imagina¬ 
tion at other seasons? At least nothing more posi¬ 
tive than a doubt ought to be entertained on this, 
as on several other points of the perplexing story. 
The laborious Rushwurth, who wrote near the 
turn, confesses that it was “ a dark kind of trea¬ 
son,” and that in his days the. veil still rested upon 
it; nor has this veil been removed by the' hypo¬ 
theses of modern vviitcrs or the few contemporary 
documents that have been brought to light since 
Rnshworth’s time. If it had not been for the 
“ leason of state,” and the diplomatic etiquette 
winch prevented the court from pressing hard 
upon the Spanish ambassador and oilier ministers, 
and from producing their letters and the documents 
in whirl) they were implicated, we might have 
been better able to form an opinion.f 

The king took possession of the estates of the 
conspirators, but for some time refused to give away 
any of their lands to his covetous courtiers. Lord 
Cobham, whose understanding did not improve un¬ 
der imprisonment and poverty, was, after some few 
years, rather suffered to stray out of his prison m 
r tlieT ower than released in form: he did not wander 
far; a beggar, and an object of contempt, be found 
an asylum in a miserable house in the Minorios, 
belonging to mje who had formerly been his ser¬ 
vant, and upon whose charity be meanly threw 
himself. There, in a wretched loft, accessible by 
means (JS a ladder, be died, probably of starvation, 
m 1619, the yeai; after tjjt; bloody execution of 
Raleigh. The Lord Grey was more closely looked 
to; and he died a prisoner in the Tower in 1614. 
Raleigh remained in the same fortress till the 

• Cecil said lhivt the king’s object was to sec how f.ir Cobham, at 
liis death, would make good his accusations ci Raleigh. 

t Beaumont, tho French ambassador, told his eouit, in one of his 
dispatches, that in the month of August a Scotchman had been taken 
nt Dovei, on his return ftom Bruxelles, whither lie had canied a 
packet fiom d’Aiemberg, written upon his confluence with Lord 
Cobham. And l^anmont fmther stilted that the English court 
" were satisfied that d’Aremberg bad encouraged the plot, not only 
bom the Scotchman’s confession, but .finm two original letters of 
d'Aremhorg’srwliich the king showed to,M. de Beaumont; and that 
he (the ambassador) was perfectly satisfied of Raleigh’s guilt by 
various circumstances ami relations upon which he could absolutely 
depend, and by the knowledge he had of his and Cobham 'h designs, 
bom the proposals made hiraseUjnind Sully, and their correuamd- 
uace in France.”—Dispatches, fpjTted by Carte. ^ 
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nmnlh of March, 1615, when we shall meet him 
iiguin,daring and enterprising as ever. Markham, 
"il rooksby, and Copley, weic banished the kingdom. 
Markham retired to the Low Countries, where, to 
rescue himself from indigence, lie becames*|>> to 
Sir Thomas Edmouds, an intriguing coin tier, and 
cunning diplomatist, who rose to eminence runlet 
the patronage of Cecil and the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury.* 

In declaring that be would allow of no toleia- 
tion, James pledged himself to become a perse¬ 
cutor; and there were men about bun disposed to 
urge him to a rigid enforcement of the penal sta¬ 
tutes, both against Catholics and Puritans. The 
former, knowing their weakness, were silent; but 
the Puritans soon drew up what they called their 
“ millennary petition ;”t wherein they called for 
reformation of certain ceremonies and abuses in 
the church, arid for a confcrmcc. The latter 
was tile, sort of thing that James, who deemed 
lmnself the most learned and perfect of contro¬ 
versialists, loved above all others. To his eurs 
there was no music in the shrill trump, the spirit- 
stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife; but lie en¬ 
joyed the thumping of thick folios of dusty divi¬ 
nity, the eager voices of polemics, and disputation, 
for disputation’s sake, particularly when, ns on the 
present occasion, lie was sure to have the better of 
the disputants, whatever he bad of the argument, 
lie, Imd, besides, a long-standing debt to square 
with the Puritans, who had not merely been u 
main cause of his unhappy mother's defamation 
and ruin—this he might have overlooked—but 
they bad also set his authority at nought, contra¬ 
dicted him and pestered him from Ins cradle till 
his departure for England, and had made him 
drain the cup of humiliation to its very dregs. lie 
bad been obliged to fall in with their views of church 
government, to conform to their gloomy weed ; and, 
as he. must he doing, he had at one time taken 
up the pen to proclaim them the only church of 
durst, amHiad dcliveied to them studied orations 
in praise of their orthodoxy and godliness : but 
now lie no doubt bated them the more for those 
forced exercises of his wit which he had considered 
as things necessary to prop him on his lift one. 
In the general assembly at Edinburgh, in 1590, 
“ lie stood up with bis bonnet off, and his hands 
lifted up to heaven, and said, iie praised God, that* 
he was born m the time of the light of the gospel, 
and in such a place, as to be king of such asebureb, 
the smeerest (purest) kirk in the world.” “ The 
church of Geneva,” continued the loyal orator, 
“ keeps pascli and yule (Easter mid Christmas); 
what have they for them? They have no institu¬ 
tion. As for our neighbour kirk of England, their 
service is an evil-said mass in English; they want 
nothing of the mass but the liftings, i charge you. 
my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentle¬ 
men, and barons, to stand to your purity, and 

, * Howi'll-Slate Trials.—Jirdme, Crim. Tnols.—Wolilon —Wil-on 

—Stow.—Hlnlwicke Stain l*aper».—Cayley. LiloDf Rj|c>lfli.-*01ils» 

t In ftllutum to flu having nearly a thousand signatars of clcigy 
men attached to it. The exact number was eight hundred. 
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t» exhort the people to do the some ; mid I, Ibr- 
sooth, ns long us I brook my life, shall maintain 
the same.”* From the year 1596, however., 
James had gone upon a directly opposite tack in 
ecclesiastical mates. In 1598, as has been re¬ 
lated in the pren ding Iiook, he had completely 
changed tin- constitution of the, Scottish church, 
by appointing ecitain of the clergy to hold seats in 
parliament, which was m substance nothing else 
than making bishops of them, although lie found 
it convenient to declare at the time that “he minded 
not to lirmg m papistical or Anglican bishops.” 
The whole, couise oi lus policy as to ecclesiastical 
matters Irom this time lot ward tended to transform 
the Scottish establishment from a Presbyterian to 
an Episcopalian chinch. In 1599 lie wrote and 
published for the imtinciiou of his son Prince 
Ilentfy, his “ Ilastlicon Doron,” u master-piece of 
pedantry, a model of abuse, against the Piuitanss 
mid the whole church polity of Scotland! Nothing, 
he said, could lie more monstrous than parity or 
equality m the chinch;—nothing more deiogatory 
to the kingly dignity than the independence of 
pteuchers. Tlierefotc he advises Ins son “ to take 
hoed to such Puritan-, veiy ]icsts in the elnueli 
and commonwealth, whom no deserts can oblige— 
neither oaths nor promises bind,—breathing no¬ 
thing hut sedition and calumnies, aspiring without 
measure, railing without reason, and making then 
own imaginations (without any warrant of the 
wind) the square of their conscience.” “ I protest 
before the (heat God,” lie continued, “ and since 
I am hetc upon my testament, it is no place for 
me to he in, that ye shall never find with any 
highland or border thieves, greater ingratitude, and 
more lies and vile perjures, than with these fanatic 
spirits; and suffer not the pnncipal of them to 
brook your land, d’ye list to sit at test; except ye 
would keep them for trying your patience,, as 
Socrates did an evil wife.”! 

These, wetc the real sentiments of James; hut 
the English bishops had neither a pci feet confi¬ 
dence in lus steadiness of purpose, nor a full ac¬ 
quaintance with his feelings, and fur a while lie 
kept them in an uncomfortable state of suspense. 
Likij the chief personages m the tragi-comcdy at 
Winchester, Markham, Cubliani, and Grey, who 
did not know hut that they were to he bclupidcd, 
.the bishops, almost to the last moment, did not 
know hut that their system would be overthrown. 
In tlicij anxiety they irnploied for a private con¬ 
ference with the king, who, even then, is said to 
have played the Puritan, and to have carried this 
lyimour so far that the prelates threw themselves 
on their knees before him, and entreated him 
ueithei to alter the church government, nor give 
the Dissenters victory in the disputation about to 
be held, lest the Popish recusants should say that 

* C.Uileru ooil. Hist, of Church of KcoUftfiL 

t Kwi" .Junius'* Work*, lit; nfu*rwards saal to his English 
bishop* mini < , oimim—•“ 1 will toll you I liuvo lived among this 
soit oti'iieu (Emit.ms or I’lesbyteiiiuis} since l wtu. ten yeuia' 

*’ulii; bill I may s.ty ol myself, us Chntf silld oj /uyiselj, though 1 lived 
among them, yet, since 1 had ability to judge, 1 w.u> novel of them. 1 ’ 


they had just 'cause to insult them as men who 
hud travailed to bind them to that w4iich was now 
confessed to be erroneous. On the 14 th of January, 
1604, James held his first field-day in his privy' 
chamber at Hampton Court. On the, one arde 
were arrayed nearly (went} bishops and high dig¬ 
nitaries ul the established church, the lords of the 
privy council, and sundry courtiers, all determined 
to applaud to the skies the royiil wisdom and 
learning: on the other side were* only four re¬ 
forming preachers—Doetois Reynolds and Sparks, 
professors of divinity at Oxford ; and Knewstnbs 
and Clmtterloii, of Cambridge: the king tale 
high above them all “ proueHy pre-eminent,” as 
moderator. On the first day the learned doctors 
did not enter upon the real controversy, hut, atWr 
a day’s rest, they met again on the 16th, when the, 
Puritans proceeded roundly to business,.beginning 
by demanding, among oilier things, that'the Bulk 
of Common Prayer should bt^ rfviscd ; that the 
cap and surplice, the sign of tjir cross m baptism, 
baptism by women, continuation, the use of the 
ring in marriage, the reading of the Apocrypha, 
the bowing at the name of Je-us, should all be ret 
aside; that non-residence and pluralities inrthe 
church should not be sutfered, nor the cuminen- 
dums held by the bishops; that unnecessary, ex¬ 
communications should cease, as also the obligation 
of subscribing to the Tlnrty-Nijue Articles. The 
bishops chose to make their chief stand upon the 
ceremonies, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Articles; and London and Winchester, assisted 
by some of the deans, spoke vehemently and at 
great length. Then, without listening to the four 
Puritans, James himself look up the argument, 
and combated for the Anglican orthodoxy, in a 
mixed strum of pedantic, solemnity, levity, and 
butlooncry. lie talked of baptism, public and 
private, of confirmation, of marriage, of excommu¬ 
nication, and absolution, which latter he declared 
to be. apostolical and a very good ordinance. But, 
as it has been remarked, it would be endless to 
relate rII he said, for he loved speaking, and was 
in his element whilst disputing. In the heat of 
his argument he treated St. Jerome very disre¬ 
spectfully, for saying that bishops were not by 
divine ordination, closing lus speech with this 
short aphorism :—“ No bishop, no king.” When 
he was tiled, Dr. Reynolds was allowed to talk a 
a little. The doctor stated his objections to the 
Apocrypha, which was ordered to be read by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and particularly to the 
book of KecJesiaslicus. James called for a liiblc, 
expounded a chapter of Ecclcsiasticus in his own 
way, and then turning to his applauding lords, 
said, “ What trow yc make these men so angry 
with Ecclcsiasticus? By my soul, I think Eccle- 
siasticus was a bishop, or they would never use 
him so.” The bishops smiled decorously—the 
courtiers grinned. In answer to a question started 
by the abashed and browbeaten Puritans—How 
"■far an ordinance of the church could bind without 
iifpqiching Christian li%ty? he said “ he would 
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not arrfue that point, but answer therein as kings 
arc wont to tlo in parliament, le ray s'arisera, 
adding withal, that the query pmclled very rankly 
‘iif Ahabaptiem.” Ami then he told a stoty about 
MS. John Blackpn, Scottish preacher, who had im¬ 
pudently told him that matters of ceremony in the 
church ought to “be left in Christian liberty to 
every man. “ But,” added James, “ I will none 
of that; I will have one doctrine and one dis¬ 
cipline—one religion, in substance arid in cere¬ 
mony.” It Would have been policy to act and 
speak as if from a spiritual conviction that Episco¬ 
pacy was preferable to Presbytery, and essential to 
salvation; but, as Ifts been observed, James was 
all Ms life rather a bold liar than a good dis- 
seTnbler; * and he soon let out the very worldly 
■motives of his preference, which had their rpots in 
his high lotions about the royal prerogative and 
sifliremacy. “ Jf,” he said, “ you aim at a Scot¬ 
tish Presbytery, it^gioeth with monarchy as God 
with the devil. Thdii Jack, and Tom, and Will, 
and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure 
me, mid mv» council, and all our proceedings. 
Then Will shall stand up and eav. It must be 
tlniV then Dick shall reply and say, Nay, marry 
but we will have it thus; and, therefore, here I 
mustonce more reiterate my former speech, and 
say, lc roy s'arisera." Reynolds was esteemed 
one of the neutest logicians and most learned 
divines then in the kingdom, hut Janies treated 
him in this maimer:—“Well, Doctor, have you 
anything more to fav ?” The Doctor, who had 
been constantly interrupted and insulted, replied, 
“ No, please your majesty.” Thct. the king told 
him, that if lie and his fellows had disputed thus 
lamely in a college, and he, the king, been mode¬ 
rator, he would have had them fetched up and 
Hogged for dunces; that, if this was nil they could 
say for themselves, lie would have them conform, 
or hurry them out of the land, or chc do worse. 
On the morrow of this glorious day James rested 
from his labours. On the morning of the 18th he 
, /ignin assembled the bishops, and deans, and lords 
of the council; hut the dissenting divines were 
not admitted till a late hour, and then not to renew 
the disputation,but onlysto implore that conformity 
should not be enforced till after a certain inteBud. 
Jam$s granted their request, dismissed them, and 
gloried wai the victory he had obtained. The 
bishops and courtly ministgjg had not waited fur 
the finale to shower jjown their plaudits. Ban¬ 
croft, Bishop of London, throwing "himself on his 
knee* in a paroxysm of gratitude and adoration, 
had protested during otic of the acts, “ that his 
heart melted with joy, and made haste to acknow¬ 
ledge unto Almighty God the singular mercy in 
giving them such a king, ns, since Christ’s time, 
the like had not been.”f Whitgift, the primate, 
without falling upon his knees, exclaimed, that 
undoubtedly his majesty spake by the special 

* Mr, Ilallnni, Const. Illtt* 

t iiARrrnft htul been oilIiIs hncoMbefore, to beseech lufl mi 
" hi stop 1 he mou% of a sAibinaUtj^ 

VOL. III. 
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assistance of God's spirit. 
mighHiot be left all behind, the Lord Chancellor 
’"Ellesmere said, that the king mid the priest had 
never bean so wonderfully united in the same pri¬ 
son ; and the. temporal lords generally aj^ttnded 
his majesty’s speeches ns proceeding man the 
spirit bf God, and from ail understanding heart* 
This wgs pretty well! lmt not the most grateful of 
bishops, nor the most servile of nmitiers, could 
praise James mote than .James praised hmisrll, 

“ 1 peppered them soundly,'’ said he; “ they (led 
Yne from argument to argument like schoolboys.” 
And he toon after wrote a most conceited letter to 
one Blake, boasting ofltis own superior logic and 
learning. In his wisdom, however, and of his own 
prerogative, without consulting either the bishops 
or parliament, he thought proper to make a few 
slight alterations in the Book of Common l’raycr and 
the church service; lmt this step in itated oi afflicted 
the high churchmen, without reconciling any of 
their opponents to their discipline. Shortly alter 
the conference he put forth a proclamation com¬ 
manding nil ecclesiastical and civil officers strictly 
to enforce conformity, and admonishing all men 
not to expect nor attempt any further alteration m 
the church f Some months later, when he was 
limiting near Newmarket, a deputation of Puritan 
ministers waited upon him to present a petition for 
further time that tlicir consciences might, he better 
satisfied. According to his courtiers, lie again 
argued the matter very fully, and put them to a 
mm-ylus. j 

But the king loved-hunting as much as he loved ■ 
polemics, and a proclamation was devised, that, 
none should come to him on bunting dais—wlueli 
(lays of sport occupied one half of James's yeai! 
He had already enjoined the bishops to proceed 
against all their clergy who did not con fin m and 
observe his orders. Whitjjift (lied—some said of 
mortification at the king’s interference—and Ban¬ 
croft, who succeeded him in the primacy, wanted 
Up royal spur to nitre him on ill the paths of perse¬ 
cution and seventy. Three hundred clergymen 
were driven from their livings to poverty—some, to 
wander in foreign countries,, some to sutler with 
their wives and children absolute want at ljpnio. 
Ten leading men of those who bad presented the 
millenary petition were arrested; the judges de¬ 
clared, in the Star Chamber, that theirs was au. 
offence ftneable at- discretion and very near to 
treason and felony, as it tended to sedition and 
rcbcl'ion; and they were all committed to prison. 
Spies, such as had been ti aim’d to the work in 
hunting down Papists aud’private masses, found 
their way to player-meetings and secret conveu- 

• "Tlu> king talked Jftuch Latin, und disputed with l)r KoynnhN .it 
Hampton ; but lit* rathe* used upinauiinjfjt than HiamneuK mid (old 
th<* petitioners that the^y wanted to strip Christ again; and bid them 
aw ny with their snivell^..... .The bishops seemed mu<b pleased, 
and said bis majesty spike by (lie power of mspuntinti 1 wist not 
what they menu; but ihe spuit was lather foul mouthed "—lltn- 
tinqttm, Auj/er Ant. 

t Fuller, Church Hist**tf|owe}l, Statu Trials.—Bin low (Bishop of 
Chichester), in Thceuix urilanuicu*.—Hvmer.— wmwund ~II»i* 
ntigton, Nug. Aut.—Heorftc, Titus Livitw.-^aldeiwood -*f'e«l<5 
ilisi. 1'urltans. *. , 

J Letter of the Eflrl of Worcester, Ha Lodges lUnsir%»ons. 
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tides; and the gaols of the kingdom, soon began avoid “all persons noted in'religion fof, their 
to be crowded with unlicensed preachers. The superstitious blindness one way, or for their tur- 
i’uritans soon added to a contempt of the king’s bulcut humour otherwuys”—that is,‘ they were to 
person a hatred of the whole system of government, elpct neither Catholics nor Puritans. But, in* 
Still, 'however, they were as distant as ever from spite of king and proclamation, this parliament 
any notion of toleration; ami when James pro- swarmed with Puritans, who had naturally more 
needed to a still more cruel persecution of the courage and confidence than their' four baited 
Catholics, they only complained that he was not preachers at Hampton Court. Indeed, the Corn- 
sharp and rigorous enough. Even while smarting mons met him on their threshold with a debate 
themselves under the iron rod of a despotic church, about privilege. At the election fo" Buckingham- 
tliey did not conceal that their wish and object was shire—that county by a scries of curious circunt- 
ty get the rod into their own hands, that they stances so distinguished in the struggle between 
might enforce upon all a strict conformity to their the people and the Stuarts—Sir Francis Goodwin 
own peculiar doctrines. had been chosen in preference to Sir John Fortes- 

Itwas scarcely to he expected, notwithstanding cue, the court candidate and a privy councillor; 
their great loss of spirit, that J nines would face an and the w l it had been duly returned into Chancefy. 

English pin Lament so bravely as a few intimidated Goodwin, some years before, had been outlawed 

preacWis. The pcslilehcc was for many months his return was, therefore, sent back to the sheriff 
a sufficient reason for not calling one; and his as contrary to the late proclamation; and, onl a 
fust parliament was not assembled,.till the 19ih second election, Sir John Forjesdue was chosen, 
of March, 1604, or until ho. had beea nearly a year But the Commons objected Hi these proceedings, 
on the throne. There were probably tew people and, after a full hearing of the ease, voted that 
in England or anywhere else, that had taken the Goodwin was lawfully elected and returned, and 
pains to read his pedantic writings; hut those that hr niu/hf to take his scat, and not Fortescr.e. 
who had done so must have known that he had The Lords, by the mouth of Sir Edwaid Cokoi/md 
expressed the greatest contempt for all parliaments. Dr. Hone, requested that the matter might lie dig- 
In iiis discoutse ‘ On the True Law of Free Mo- cussed in u conference between the two Houses, 
narcliics, or the Hcctproque and Mutual Duty “first of all befoie any other matters! wsqfljfpro- 
hetwixt a Free King and his Natural Subjects,’ eeeded in.” The Commons replied with spirit, 
winch had been printed in Scotland some years that they conceived it did not stand with the 
belong he had slated in the broadest terms, that honour of their Home to give any account of their 
the doty of u king was to command—that id a proceedings and doings. Thu Lords rejoined, 
subject to obey in all things.; that kings reigned through Coke,, theyj.jj#ving acquainted his 
by divine right, and were raised by the Almighty majesty with "the nu«jMfeS,' his highness “ con- 
ubovealllaw; that a sovereign might daily make ceivcd himself engaged and touched in honour 
statutes and ordinances, and inflict such punish- that there might be some conference of it between 
ments as he thought meet, without any advice of the two houses.” Upon this message the Commons 
paihament or estates; that general laws made pub- sent their Speaker and a good number of their 
licly in parliament, might, by the king’s authority, members to wait upon the king, to explain why they 
lie privately mitigated or suspended upon causes could not confer with the lords on any such subject, 
known only to himself; and that, “although a James was greatly chagrined; he insisted that 
good king will frame all his actions tube aeeiudinj; they ought not,to meddle with the returns, and 
to the law, yet he is not hound thereto, hut of his directed them to confer with the judges. The 
own will and for example-giving to his subjects.” Commons, after a warm debate, unanimously 
Even in his proclamation for calling together this, agreed not to have a conference with the judges ; 
his ljrst parliament, he studiously put forth his hut they drew up a written statement, in reply to 
lofty notions about the prerogative, and schooled b iff y iaicstv’s objections, and sent the paper to tire 
his subjects as to the representatives whom they lords, requesting them to deliver it to the king and 
were to choose. For several reigns—certainly he mediators with Ink majesty in theif.- behalf, 
under nil the princes of the Tudor dynasty—the This was moderutelkkiugh, James, who liked to 
court had constantly interfered with the freedom do things in mi odd vfky,„sent privately for the 
of elections; but they had done so with address, Speaker, and told him that .he was now much 
and had not made any pedantic exposition of the puzzled as to the merits of the, case;-' but 
thing as a fixed principle of government. James, after sume. logical splitting of straws, he com - 
on die contrary, was ostentatious: he ordered that manded, “ as an absolute king,” that there might 
if any returns of members were found to be made be a conference between the house and the judges, 
contrary to the instructions contained in this his pro- When the Speaker delivered this message “there 
clamation, the same should he rejected as unlawful grew some amazement aud silence.” But at last 
and insufficient, and the cities or boroughs fined for one stood up and said : “ The prince’s command 
making-them; and any person^knight, citizen, or is like a thunderbolt; his command ,upon our 
burgess eleefcd contrary to thk purport, effect, and allegiance like the roaring of a lipn! To Iub com- 
truc meaning of the proclamation, should be fined "Nuand there is no contradiction; but how or in 
and imprisoned. The Hectors were Commanded to j wliut. manner we shoulu-xproccsd to perform obe- 
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(lienee, that,will be the question.” It was at proposed reforms were carried, nr even pushed; 
length resolved to confer with the judges in pre>, ^but as the court did not seem inclined to yield nny- 
sence of the ting and couneil, and the Commons thing, the Commons resolved not to be met- Re¬ 
named a select committee for the purpose. intliis neroils with the people’s money. They passed the 
conference the. king, after some wheedling, gently usual bill, granting tonnage and poundijiylm- the 
suggested t^at both Goodwin and Fortescue should king’s life, and there they stopped, without hinting 
be excluded, and a new writ issued. The Com- at any further supplies. James, though m great 
mons, who hadjheen disputing the point for nearly wunt of money, was anxious to piescive his dig- 
three weeks, accepted the compromisc' , with jov, »ity, and apprehending that a demand mi lus pint 
being nnxioifS “to remove all impediments to would be met with a Uni refusal, he sent down o 
their worthy and weighty causes.” This joy, me-sage to the Commons, bn/tjin<i than mil h> 
however, was not universal; and some members enter upon the bmiii-ns of n whuili/. The Corn- 
said that, by giving up Goodwin’s election, they mons having a fearful etc to a i elapse into Popery, 
had # drawn on themselves the reproach of incon- urgently pressed for execution of the penal statutes 
jiifncy and levity. But Janies felt us if they had against Catholics. AS the bishops, into whose 
gained a victory over his absolute prerogative, and, arms James bad thrown himself, united with (In¬ 
in the course of the session, he was vexed by other I’uritans in these demands, no opposition was 
demonsMitious* The Commons instituted an encountered, and the rivalry of the two divisions ol 
inquiry into monopo lies, which, in spite of James’s Protestants increased the severity of the existing 
proclamation, secfn.to "have nourished as much as, laws. On the 1th of July the parliament w ns pro- 
or more than, ever. They also attacked the mini- rogned to the 1th of February of the following 
strous abuses.of pnryejJBCC, and the incidents oi year.. 

fendaltenure,by which, among other things, the king Meanwhile the new king spent most of his time 
ffeeame guardian towards, and received the pro- in bunting, bis love of field-sports increasing with 
ceetls of their estates till they came of age, without bis means of gratifying it. Whitehall, London, 
accounting for the money. The Commons asserted the scenes of business and ccicmoiiy, were all 
that, notwithstanding the six and thirty' statutes deserted for HoysUrti mid Newmarket. The atliins 
whieh had been made to cheek the evil, the prac- °f 'be state might wait, but James would not lu-c 
tire of purveyance was enforced by the Board of bis sport. Men first wondered, and that begun to 
Giecn-Cloth, who punished and imprisoned on complain and to satirise. Towmds the end of the 
their own warrant; that the royal purveyors did } fli r “ a reasonable preltv jcM ” was played oil at 
what they li«t in the country, seizing dirts, car- Koyston. “There was one of the king's special 
riages, horses, and provisions; felling trees with- bounds, called Jowler, missing one day. ] lie 
out the owners’ consent, and exacting labour from king was much displeased that be was warned; 
the people, which they paid for vnv badly, or not notwithstanding, went a hunting. The next day, 
at all. On the subject of wardships they were "b™ they were oil the field, Jowler came in 
equally cogent, and the disgust at this lucrative amongst the rest of the hounds ; the king was told 
tyranny wjis increased by the popular belief that of him, and was very glad; and, looking on him, 
Cecil derived a good part of his enormous in- s ]’h'd a paper about Ins neck, and in the paper 
conic from this particular branch of the pre- WIIS written: ‘Good Mr. Jowler, wc pray you 
rogative. This grievance, with others, was re- s l H ’ ,lk to •'><• king (for he hears you every day, and 
ferred to a committee, in which the rising Francis 80 'b’tb be not us) that it will please bis majesty to 
Bacon played a conspicuous part, trying to unite 8° back to London, for else the country will la¬ 
the opposite characters of a patriot anil courtier, a u “ (, ™io : » !1 om ' provision is spent alicady, ami we 
reformer and sycophant. Speaking before the are not able to entertain him longer.’ It was taken 
king in cminail, he said that the king’s was the f or 11 j fst - , and sw l mss( ’ d ior bis majesty 

voice of God-in man,—the good spirit of GithTn intends to lie there yet a fortnight.’ * Lxoept the 
the .mouth of man. But in the House of Com- Earl of Worcester, none of the cfluucil,-no not a 
mons 1»could speak boldly of the abuses of go- c '" k of the council nor privy signet,-wa- with 
vernment and the. Bufferjj^of the people. The his mft J est y ^ ie A * at( . T > Matihcw 

Lords refused to g^mh the Commons, and, in Hutton, Archbishop of York, in writing V> (<oil, 
the end, and by Their advice, the matter was theu Lord Oauburne, against Papists and rocu- 
drojfped as premature, aud somewhat unseasonable ®ants, took the liberty to offer some advice about 
in the king’s first parliament. None of tho other kings long absences. “ I confess, ’ says the 
. prelate, “ that I am not to deal in state matters, 

* At their drat*mlflting, th© domtnon#, who wm> fully aware of yet, ns one that ho&ourctb and lovcth hw most 
James’s high pretensions, took care to tell him, by tho mouth of llieir P v/>pltent muieftfV with all mV heart I \\ bh 
Speaker, that he could not be a lawgiver by htnivrif,—that new excellent lU.ljesiy wim an my nuiri, i n 
law* could not b« instituted, nor imp«rft>nt law* teformed, nor incon 
ventealfows abrogated by any other power titan that of tho high 

court or partiaraertl,—that Id, ay the agreement of the commons, the * l>dge, Illustrations. The letter containing the anecdote about 
accord of lh% lord*, ftBdtlio aswmt of the sovereign.” And at the the hound, or “Mr. Jowler” (as old Shrewsbury indorsed it ) was 
end of the session they told him,—" Your majesty would be mis- written to the Eqrl of Shrewsbury by Mr. Edmund 1Inscellei, who 
Informed if any man should deliver that the kings of England have appeals to have lost the king’* favour by Ids jokes. Hy toe 

any absolute power in thcraeghra* cither to alter religion, or maiafT whole of hi* small fortune at court withtmt pnintas pictiunii ft. 

*“»y law* concerning fho same, otlj|*wi*o*ihao os in temporal cupes, in 1009 he was obliged to fly to the continentTuuurtus <u-uii«im, 
by eon*eot of parliament?’ leaving n wife and three cliildlctt behind h’m in absoWe v.wt 
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wasting of the treasure of the realm, and mofe 
moderation in tlip lawful exercise of hunting, both 
that poor men’s cum maybe less spoiled (mil other' 
his majesty’s subjects mure spared.” Cecil wrote 
a tniiycf'mrticr-like reply to the archbishop, 
telling him that, as fur the toleration in religion, 
which he seemed to fear, he well knew that no 
creature living dui.-t propound it to his religious 
sovereign; and tlint, ns for the hunting, “ as it 
was a praise in the good Emperor Trajan to be 
disposed to sneli liuin-like and active recreations, 
so ought U be a jov In him to behold the king of 
so able a (•(institution, promising long life and a 
plentiful posterity.” Cecil caused both letters to 
be laid before bis majesty' by the Hurl of Wor¬ 
cester, who presently reported to his ally the 
impression they had, produced on the royal mind. 
“ lie was merry at the first,” says the carl, “ till, 
as 1 guessed, he came to the wasting of the trea¬ 
sure, and tile immoderate exercise of hunting. lie 
began, then, to alter countenance, and, in the end, 
said it was the ibnlishcst letter that he ever read, 
and yours an excellent answer, paying him soundly, 
but m good and fair terms.”* In the same 
epistle Worcester informed bis friend that bis 
majesty meant to go from Royston to Newmarket, 
to hunt there for throe or four days, and then from 
Newmarket to hunt at Thetford. Whither he 
would have gone hunting after this is not known ; 
hut, in the month of March, Worcester entreated 
Sir James Ilay not to urge the king any further, 
and Ilay considerately promised that he would 
not. During these ambulatory proceedings the 
Puritan ministers, whom the new primate, Ban¬ 
croft, (quaintly described as “ a man of a 
Tough temper and a stout foot-hall player,”)! had 
been active in expelling from their livings in the 
church, gave James some disturbance by waiting 
upon him to present petitions, and their party 
caused him fiuther trouble by writing and printing 
certain letters. Against the authors of these 
papers, and against others who had ventured to 
remonstrate, James let loose, Cecil, whom he was 
accustomed to cull his “little beagle.” Upon 
quitting the spoils of the field his serious attention 
was devoted to solve the problem, whether a man 
could preach good sermons and speak exceeding 
good Hebrew and.Greek in his sleep, being, when 
awake, no divine, and ignorant of both those 
learned languages. “The king took delight, by 
the line, of his reason, to sound the depths of such 
impostors. The man, who practised physic in the. 
day and preachfd by night, was Richard Haddock, 
oi^ New College, OxforS, and allfthe fellows and 
scholars of the college were wont to go and hear 
him preach in his sleep, as thcjswould go to any 
regular sermon; and though sontft of his auditory 
were willing to silence him, by pulling, hauling, 
and pinching him, yet would he pertinaciously 
persist to the end of his discourse, sleeping all the 

# Lodge, II lustra fens, 

] Coke, Delve Hun.. 


while.”* And, to 'complete the miricttloui stotyS 
when he awoke he knew nothing tjf what he hail 
said, but wondered to she so many persons around 
him. All this was told'-live king by two or three 
persons that had heard him^and tile king, thinkifig 
it a very strange thing,-sent for hjm to court. 
There Haddock was put into a room to preach and 
sleep to the king, who summoned ^ard Pembroke, 
Lord Olftmlos, Lord Danvers;' 1 Lord Marr and 
others to assist him in the weighty Iflsiness. This 
conclave sate up a whole night to hear him. “And 
when the time came in which the preacher thought 
it was fit, for him to he asleep, he began very 
orderly with a prayer, then t jot. a text of Scripture 
and divided it into heads, which he explained Klg- 
nificautlv enough, hut afterwards he made an ex¬ 
cursion against the pope, the use of the cross in 
baptism, and the last canons of the Church of 
England, and so concluded sleeping.”! Haddock 
was allowed to rest till the nextemorning, “ when 
the king in private handled him so like a cunning 
surgeon that he found out the sore place, making 
him confess, not only his sin and error in the act, 
hut the cause that urged him to it.” This weigbfy 
business occupied several days, and the meniftrs 
of his council wrote and received long letteis about 
it. in the end, the king forgave him graciously, 
upon promise that lie would never do the like 
again, and sent him back to Oxford.} The depth 
of his majesty's wonderful judgment was ap¬ 
plauded by the whple court, and James was 
encouraged to devote more of his time to such 
pursuits. Hut lie was now destined to have more 
serious work upon his hands. 

The Catholics, who had expected toleration or 
an approach to it, were enraged at the increased 
severity of the laws directed against them ; and 
some of them were absolutely maddened by tlu: 
persecutions they suffered, and by the heavy lines 
they were constantly called upon to pay. Among 
the sufferers there was one cajmble of the most 
daring deeds. This was Robert Catesby, a gentle¬ 
man of an ancient family and of a good estate. 
During one period of his life, he had recanted, but 
he soon returned to the ancient religion, and en¬ 
deavoured to make up for his youthful back-sliding 
by-f':e ardour of his zeal. He had engaged in the 
rash business of the Earl iff Essex, wlto had„pro- 
ntised liberty of conscience; he had intrigued with 
the court ol France, 4 nd;With the Spanish court; 

" 'S>, 

♦ Arthur Wilson. fSdmund Lasrtdles Wotv to the Etui of Shrews 
bury fiora court,—''■ I doubt not but your lordship hath heard or the 
man ’at Oxford that prvncheth in His sleep : it is veey true; and he 
muUeth very oxeellent and learned sermons, Tjy the report of those 
that have very good jttdgmoul, and when he U awake is hut a dull 
fid low, and known to b« no great tabular. In those sermons that lie 
maketh i» W« deep he will speak exceeding good Greek and 
TI(ibresr,ftodwhen ho is awake understand neither ol the languages.” 
—Mq0. 

t Wilson. . i 

j It is probable that Hud (look was wt-on by sopie of (ho Dissent* 
ors. Wilson any s, that the " cause that urged'him to it” was, " that 
ho apprehended himself as a burled man iu the university, being of 
a low condition, and if something omineut and renjatttable did not 
spring fiom Inm, to givo lilt* to his reputation, lrn eliohld never appunr 
^anybody.” *' The king,” adds Wilson, “ finding him Ingenuous in 
Tfo confession, pardoned him, uijd, after his recantation public, grt\tf 
hii»nreforn)W)t iu the church.” 
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but, at last^secing no hopes of assistance from 
those quarters, lie conceived the project of destroy¬ 
ing, at one blow,. King, 2.ords, and Communin' 
Horrible and desperate as was % plot, he spun 
fdhnd a few spirits as implacable aud furious as his 
qwn to. join in it. Trie first person to whom he 
opened his design was Thomas Winter, a gentle¬ 
man of Worcestershire, who bad been a soldier of 
fortune in the Lo-^ Countries, and a secret agent of 
the English Catholics in Spain. This man was, at 
first, overcome witli horror, and, though Catesby 
removed his repugnance by drawing the most 
frightful picture of the sufferings of their co¬ 
religionists, he woSld nut agree to the mighty 
muffler till they had solicited the mediation of the 
lying of Spain, who was then negotiating with 
James. Winter passed over to the Netherlands, 
where hc /0011 learned from the Spanish ambassador 
tlat his court could not gel a clause of toleration 
inserted in the English treaty. At this moment, 
when lie had made Tip his mind to co-operate with 
Catesby, lie accidentally encountered, in the town 
of Oslcnd, another soldier of fortune, an old lcllow- 
Mttveller and associate. This was Guy, or Guido, 
Fih/kes, whom (knowing him to he (lie most 
daring of men) lie carried over to England, 
without telling him what particular service would 
he required at his hands. Fawkes did not come 
for pay. It has been customary to represent him 
as a low, mercenary nifliau, hut it appears, on the 
contrary, that lie was a pure fanatic, and us much 
a gentleman us the others. Before Winter and 
Fawkes had been many days with Catesby in Lon¬ 
don, they were joined by two other conspirators, 
Thomas Percy, a distant relation and steward to 
the Earl of Northumberland, and John Wright, 
Percy’s brother-in-law, who was reputed the best 


sfyordsirtan in all England. Percy, during Eliza¬ 
beth’s time,, had visited Edinburgh, where James, 
•to secure wliat influence he could command, hud 
promised “ to tolerate mass in a corner.” He was 
now furious at the. king’s broken proi^pA, and 
scemg to have been more headlong tlian any of 
thcin*~more eager even than Catesby to do some¬ 
thing, though as yet lie knew not what, for the 
arcli-eonspirator was cautious in his madness. 
They all met at Calesliy’s lodgings. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” cried Percy, “ shall we always talk 
and never do ?” Catesby said that, before opening 
the particulars of his scheme, they must all take a 
solemn oath ’of secrecy. The condition was ac¬ 
cepted by all, and, iu few days afterwards, they 
met at a lonely house, in the fields, beyond St. 
Clement’S Inn. “ You shall swear by the blessed 
Trinity, and, by the sacrament you now propose to 
receive, never to disclose directly or indirectly, by¬ 
word or circumstance, the matter that shall be pro¬ 
posed to you to keep secret, nor desist from the 
execution thereof until the rest shall give you 
leave.” Such was the form of the oath which was 
taken, on their knees, by Catesby, Percy, Thomas 
Winter, Johu Wright, and Fawkes; and im¬ 
mediately after they had taken the oath, Catesby 
explained that his purpose was to blow up the 
Parliament House with gunpowder the next time 
the king should go to the House of I.ords. He 
then made the means clear to their comprehension, 
and, ceasing this discourse, led them all to an upper 
room in the same lone house, where they heard 
mass, and received the sacrament from Father 
Gerard, a Jesuit missionary’, who, it is said, was 
not admitted into the horrid secret. Percy’s zeal 
was unabated, and an office he held about die 
court (he was a gentleman pensioner) gave him 
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facilities which the others did not possess. Their Chief Justice Popham, Chancellor Jlgertori, the 
first object was to secure a house adjoining the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
parliament building. As Perry, by his Office, wad'’ Cecil, and several othfr judges and members of 
obliged to live dm mg a pari of the year near to tint privy counoil. Coke inveighed against the 
Whitbr-11, there would appear nothing strange in whole body of Papists, hut, it may be qucstionSd 
his taking a lodging in that quarter. After some whether he were so violent as the Primate Ban- 
search they found (t house held by one Ferris, as. noli. Among them they sentenced Mr. Pound 
tenant to Wlnimeaid, the keeper of the-kmgh to he imprisoned in the Fleet dujjjig the king’s 
waidrobe, which seemed adapted to their purpose, pleasure, to stand in the pillory both at Lancaster 
This Percy hired in his own name, by a Written and Westminster, and to pay a fine of one thousand 
agreement with Ferris.* When they took posses- pounds: nay, they were near doing worse, for an 
sion they again swore to he faithful and secret, infamous proposition to nail the old man to the 
The hack of the house, or an out-building, leaned pillory, and Cut off Ins eaTs, was negatived by a 
against the \erv wall of the Pailiament House, majority of only one or two. After this iniquitous 
Here they nsuhed to commence operations by sentence there was an increased activity in huiTtrtig 
cutting away the wall in older to make a mine for priests and levying fines on the recusants ; amt 
through it. It was an arduous task to gentlemen yet the zealots cried that this was not enough, and 
unaccustomed to manual labour; and before they that the sword of the law ought to be sharpened 
could well begin, they learned that the king had at the next meeting of parliament, 
prorogued parliament to the 7th Of February, and At last, on a dark December might, Catesliy mid 
upon this news they agreed to separate, and, aflcr his confederates entered the house at Westminster, 
visiting their friends in the'eountry, to mcit again and commenced operations, having previously laid 
in November. In the interval they hired another in a store of hard eggs, dried meats, pasties, and 
house, situated on the Lambeth side of the river, such provisions ns would keep, in order to avoid 
line they cautiously deposited wood, gunpowder, suspicion by going or sending abroad for food, 
and other combustibles, which were afterwards They presently found that the wall to lie penetrated 
removed, in small quantities at a time, and by was of tremendous thickness, and that mine hands 
mailt, to the house at Westminster. The custody would he required to do the work. Kay was 
of the house at Lambeth was committed to Robert therefore brought OjWrfrom the house at Lnmhclli, 
Kay, a Catholic gentleman in indigent eircuin- and the party was further reinforced by the rnlist- 
stmicos who took the oath and entered into the ing of ObneUiphcr Wiight, a younger Innllur of 
plot. When the chief conspirators met again in John Wright, who was already in the plot. Nun, 
the capital, they found themselves debarred of the in all, they were seven. “All which seven,” said 
use of their house'at Westminster, for tlie court Fawkes on his examination, “were genthmeu of 
had thought fit to accommodate therein the coni- name and blood ; and not any was employ d in <n 
mi«si«ners that were engaged on James’s pre- about this action (no, not so much as in digging 
routine scheme for a union between England and and mining) that was not a gentleman. And wink; 
Scotland. the others wrought 1 stood as sentinel to descry 

While they were waiting impatiently for quiet any mini that came near; and when any man came 
possession of the premises, several circumstances near to the place, upon w'arning given by me, tin y 
occurred that were calculated to keep their deadly ceased until they had again notice from me. to pro-, 
purpose alive. At the assizes held in Lancashire cced ; and we seven lay ill the house, and had shol 
in the preceding summer, six seminary priests and and powder, and we all resolved to die in that 
Jesuits were tried, condemned, and executed, under place before we yielded or were taken.” They 
the statute of the 27th of Elizabeth, for remaining lightened,or, it may be, sometimes burtliened, their 
within the realm. The judges who tried these heavy toil with discussions«of future pilaus. They 
victims indulged in invectives against the Catlio- eale.’dated that the king’s eldest son, Prince Henry, 
lies in general, and one of them was said to have would accompany his father to the opening of par¬ 
ish! it down as law to the jury, that all Arsons liament, and perish with him; but Percy,eimder- 
beiiring mass from a Jesuit or seminary priest took to secure Prince .ijhorles, and carry him off 
were guilty of felony. Mr. Pound, a Catholic to a sure place as soon nl'&s mine should be ex- 
gentleman then living in Lancashire, of an ad- ploded. Calculating, howeVdrhou the possibility 
vanced age, who had suffered in Elizabeth’s time, of this scheme failing, they made arrangements- for 
presented a petition to the king complaining gene- carrying off the Princes* Elizabeth, who was then 
rally of the persecution, and in jjirticular of the under the care ofXord Harrington Rt his mansion 
recent proceedings. He was immediately seised, near Coventry. .Horses and armour were to be 
and carried before the privy crmpcjl, and, after an collected in Warwickshire. They resolved if pos- 
examination, committed to the temfcsr mercies of sible to save all members of the two Houses that 
the Star Chamber. In that tribunal,\n the 29th were Catholics, but they Could not agree as to the 
of November, the poor old gentleman, unaided and safest mode of doing this. The notion of apply ing 
alone, was rfssailcd by Coke the' Attorney-General, to the Catholics abroad and the pope was dfo- 
’ 1 *!>>ded as useless and unsafe. They were working ■ 

■ ) "" a M “ s S4 ' lm;a " y lw,w " haircut their Way though Hie stubborn wall, 
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when'Fawkeg brought intelligence that the king, 
•who had no great desire to meet that body again, 
had further prorogued parliament from the 7thyf 
February to the 3rd of October. , Hereupon t'yey 
agreed to separate till ttfter the Christmas holidays, 
taking good jeare not to associate or meet abroad, 
and on no account to correspond by letter on any 
point connccteshwith the plot. 

a.d. 1605.—loathe month of January, Catesby, 
being at Oxford, admitted two other conspirators. 
One of these was John Grant, an accomplished but 
moody gentleman of Warwickshire, who possessed 
at Norbrook, between the towns of (Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon,'% large and strong mansion- 
hoifb, walled round and moated, which seemed 
(Tie best possible plncc for the reception of horses 
and ammunition. Lamentation and grief had been 
carried wjthin those walls in Elizabeth’s time, and 
Grant’s melancholy disposition took its rise from 
tiie persecution Ik 1 had endured. The other was 
Hubert Winter, life eldest brother of Thomas : 
Winter, who was already engaged, and one of 
whose sisters was wife to Grant of Norbrook. 
■%orlly after, Catesby suspecting that his servant 
Tlromua llates had an inkling of the plot, thought 
if prudent to make him a full accomplice, and bind 
him by the oath of secrecy. This Bates was the 
only one mil of the rank of a gentleman: he was 
of a mean station and of weak character; but his 
ohscinity and timidity had not saved lnm from 
the Elizabethan persecution. About the beginning 
of February they all met in the house at West- 
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minster, and resumed their painful toils. Their 
ears were acutely sensible to the least sound, their 
•hearts susceptible of supernatural dread. They 
heard, or fancied they heard, the tolling of a Ml 
deep in the eartli under the parliament-bet!,ami 
the noiBe was stopped by aspersions ol holy Water. 
But,-one morning, while working in their mmc, 
they'heard a loud rumbling noise nearly over their 
heads. There was a pause,—a four that they had 
been discovered ; hut Fawkes soon brought iutel- 
iigeflee that it was nothing but one Bright who 
was .selling off his stock of coals, intending to 
remove his business from a cellar under the par¬ 
liament-house to some other place. This oppor¬ 
tunity seemed miracuUus : the cellar was imme¬ 
diately below the House of Lords; the wall of 
separation was not yet cut through, and doubts 
were entertained whether they should be aide to 
complete the work without discovery. Percy hired 
the cellar of the denier in coals; the mine was 
: abandoned, and they began to remove thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder from the house on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river. They threw large stones 
and bars of iron among the powder to make the 
breach the greater, and they carefully covered over 
the whole with fagots and billets of wood. All 
this was completed by the month of May, when 
they once more separated. Fawkes was dispatched 
into Spanish Flanders to win over Sir William 
Stanley and Captain Owen, who held military 
commands there, and who were supposed capable 
of collecting a good number of men, either English 
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Catholics or foreigners. Fawkes returned in 
August, having succeeded no further than to obtain 
a promise fiom Owen that he would communicate 
with Stanley, who was at that time absent in Spain. 
In September, Sir Edmund Baynham, u gentle¬ 
man of an ancient family In Gloucestershire, was 
admitted into the whole, or part of the plot, and 
dispatched to Home, not to teveal the project, hut 
to endeavour to gain the favour of the Vatican 
when the blow should be struck. The rest re¬ 
mained in anxious expectation of the day,—it was 
near at hand,—when the king still further proro¬ 
gued the parliament from the ?rd of October to 
the 5th of November. The conspirators thought 
that they were suspected. Thomas Winter under¬ 
took to go into the house on the day on which pw- 
rogation was to he mad®, and observe the coun¬ 
tenances and behaviour of the lords commissioners. 
He found all tranquil: the commissioners were 
walking about and conversing in the d I oust: of 
Lords, just over the thirty-six barrels of gun¬ 
powders he returned, and told . his companions 
that their secret was safe. About Michaelmas it 
was agreed to admit three more Catholic gentlemen, 
who were known to have a command of ready- 
money, into the plot. The first of these was Sir 
Everard Dighy, of Drystoke, in Rutlandshire, an 
enthusiastic young man, and a bosom friend of 
Catesby. Digby had immense estates, a young 
wife, and two infant children; but, after some 
struggle wit]) his domestic feelings and conscience, 
he yielded to Catesby, promised to furnish fifteen, 
hundred pounds, for furthering the plot, and to 


collect his Catholic friends on Dunsmorc Heath 
in Warwickshire, by the 5th of November, as if 
for a hunting party. The second was Amin use 
llookwooil, of Coldliam Hall, Sutfolk, the head of 
a very ancient and opulent family. Like Dighy, he 
had long been the bosom friend ot Catesby ; ami his 
romantic attachment to that chief conspirator scents 
to have been a more leading passion than his reli¬ 
gions fanaticism. He had a magnificent stud of 
horses, which made his accession very desirable. 
Like most of the others, he at first shuddered at 
the prospect of so much slaughter, hut, his scruples 
were quieted Iv Catesby; and, to he near the 
general rendezvous at Dunsmore, he removed with 
his family to Clopton, near Mratford-on-Avon. 
He had suffered fines and prosecutions, hut he was 
still wealthy, and, until entering tile gunpow dcr 
tiJWon, a peaceful, happy man. The third acces¬ 
sion was in frauds Treeham, eldest son and'heir 
of Sir Thomas Tresham, who had recetftly suc¬ 
ceeded his father in tr-duiae estate in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. Sir Thomas ban' fidt the vengeance of 
the penal laws: he had been Brought before both 
the council and the Star Chamber iif Elizulieth’s 
days; he had suffered heavy fines and imprison¬ 
ments : in his own words, he had undergone 
“ full twenty years of restless adversity and deep 
disgrace, only for testimony of his conscience.” 
Ilis son Fiancis had been engaged-very actively 
with the Earl of Essex, and was only saved from 
the block by his father’s bribing a gnat lady and 
some people about the court with several thousand 
^V))nds : yet, after that narvoy escape, Francis 
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Trcshnm had ^nd his hard in several plots. It 
appears, however, that he did not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the desperate men with whom lie ha 
been engaged, and that he passed for a fickle, 
mean-spirited, and treacherous man: lint he was 
Catesby’s nosy relation, and he had money, whereof 
(after taking the oath) he engaged to furnish two 
thousand pound*” But, from the moment Trcsham 
was admitted, Cnnshy became a prey to mis¬ 
givings and nlaflns, and he sorely repented having 
confided his secret to such an individual. 

As the great day—the 5th of November—ap¬ 
proached, the conspirators had several seciet con¬ 
sultations at White \te.bbs, a house near Enfield 
Cruise, then a wild, solitary place.* Here it was 
resolved that Fawkes should file the mine by 
means of a blow-burning match, which would 
alkov himanne to escape before the explosion of 
the gunpowder ♦(there was a slop, hired with 
Tresliani’s nomev, lying m the Thames, and in 
this (itjtdo was to embark and to proceed to Flan- 
deis); tli.it, idler the catastrophe, the Princess 
Elizabeth;, in ease of their losing the Prince of 
ifyies and Pi nice Chmics, was to he immediately 
proclaimed quean, and a icgeiit, appointed during 
iier mnmiitv. But now they tell the dillieiillv 
tlieie would he ill w ai mug and saving their liiends, 
and itiosl ot them had dear mends and relation* 
in parliament. In the Uppri House, for example, 
the Lords Nourlon and iMounteagle, both Catho¬ 
lics, had married sisters of Francis Treslium, and 
Tit sham was exceeding rai nest that they should 
have some winning given them, in oidoi to keep 
awav iiom paili.unent. I’eiey also was eagei to 
save his icklnc the l’.arl ot Mnilhumhciland ; and 
K.iv, or Ke\s, the decayed geiitlemaii who laid 
had charge of the house at Lambeth, was equally 
anxious to save his Inend and patron, Ford Mur- 
daunt, who had given loot! and shelter to Ins wife 
and eliildien. There wile others whose late 
excited the liveliest interest; and all of them were 
desiious of warning the youthful Etui of Aiumlel. 
But Calcs by undertook to proto to them that most 
ot the Catholics would he absent, seeing that their 
piesenee would he useless, as they could not pic- 
vent the passing of new^ieual laws against their 
religion. “But,” said Oatesby, “with all that, 
ratine than the project should not take effect, if 
they werf ns dear onto me as mine, own son, they 
also must be blown up.” -A (lay or two after, 
Ticsham suddenly and unexpectedly came upon 
Catesbv, Thomas Winter, and Fawkes, at Enfield 
Chase, and •once more inquired that warning 
should be given directly to his brother-in-law 
Mmmteagle. Catesbv and his two determined 
comrades hesitated; and, then, it is said that 
Trcsham told them that, as lie could not turmsh 
the money he had promised for sometime to come, 
it would fie much better for them to defer the exe¬ 
cution of the. plot till the closing of parliament, and 
pass the interval safely in Flanders. Catesbv, 

* TIkmp was tuioUirr loifl* house which they fn*quente<l, at 
un the light bunk of the Tliumos, a little below Woolwich 
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Thomas Winter, and Fawkes, remained fixed to 
their "purpose. Here the dark stoiv becomes 
doubly dark and doubtful; but it should seem that 
Treslium went away and warned mnn: permit v 
than Lord Mouuteagle. There is also ground for 
believing that Sir Fvcrard lhghy and sonic others 
of the conspirators put their particular friends on 
their guard, though they may have adopted a dif¬ 
ferent method, and one not likely to reveal die 
secret. The Lord Mountengle had a mansion at 
Hoxton which he seldom visited; hut, on the 
2(ith of October, ten days before the intended 
meeting of parliament, he most unexpectedly 
oldercd a supper to he prepared m that house. As 
he. was sitting at table, Itlamt seven o’clock in the 
evening, his page presented to linn a letter, which 
he said he had just received from a tall nmn„who 
had departed, and whose features he could not 
recognise in the diuk. His lordship, still sitting 
at. table, opened the letter, and, seeing that it hail 
neither date nor signature, he tossed it. to a gentle¬ 
man m ins service, desiring linn to read iL aloud. 
The gentleman read :— 

“ my lord out of the love i lieare to some of 
youer trends i have a raer of ynuer preseivacinn 
therefor i would advyse yowc as yowc tender \oucr 
ljf to devyse some exsnise to shift of Miner at¬ 
tendance at this parle.onent for god & man liathi: 
concur led to punish the wickediies of this tyine 
& tliinke not sliglillyc of this iulvertisme.nl hut 
rclycrc yourc self into yourc contnc wlieare yowc 
maye expect the event in safti for thowghe tlieaie 
he no apparanee of mini stir yet i save they shall 
roceyvo a tmible lilowe this piuleiiment & vet 
they shall not sue who hints them tins conned is 
not to he eontehnied lieeause it mave do vine good 
and eim do xowe no haime tor the ilamieie is 
passed as soon as unve have iiiiriu tin' letter and i 
hope god Will give yoWe the glare to make good use 
of it, to w hose holy pioteeeion i eommeud yowc.” 

’file aulhmslnp of this letter has been attributed 
to several persons, to women as well as to men, 
lint it seems to us all hut eirtaiu that it was reallv 
written by, or under the dictation of, Tie.-liam. 
Lord Mmmteagle, who, notwithstanding his re¬ 
ligion, xvax on good terms with the mini and coun¬ 
cil (lie had recently received an impel lain, favour 
from the king), carried the letter the same evening 
to Whitehall, and showed it to Cecil and several of 
the ministers. 'I he king was awav, “ hunting the 
fenifnl hare at Kinston,” mid Cecil jesohtd that, 
nothing should he done until Ins return. On tljc; 
following morning Mounteagle's gentleman, who 
had read the letter at the supper-table, wiunAI 
Thomas Winter that it had been delivered to 
Cecil. Winter carried this alarming intelligence to 
Oatesby, who instantly suspected the indiscretion 
or tieaeliery of Trcsham. This suspicion was the 
stronger, from the circumstance that Treslium had 
absented himself for several days, having made it 
be given out that he had gone into Noiiliamptoii- 
shire. Nothing, however, occurred to |Jiow that 
government had caught the clue; and, on the 30th 

s 
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ol October, TrcsTmm not only returned to town, 
but attended the summons of Catesby and Winter. 
The three conspirators met on that same day in 
Enfield Chase. Catesby and Winter dnectly 
cluu god Treslmm with having written the letter to 
IVJouuleagle ; and, while they accused him and he 
defended himself, they fixed their searching eyes 
on his countenance. It was dear and firm; his 
voice, faltered not: he swore the most solemn oaths 
that he was ignorant of the letter; and they let 
him go. If lie had betrayed any signs of fear or 
confusion, their desperate minds were made up to 
stab him to flic heart where Ije stood. They then, 
returned to London, and Bent Fawkes, who knew 
nothing of the letter, to see if all was right in the 
cellar. He presently reported that the barrels of 


powder and the other things were just as they had 
been left. Then Catesby and Winter told him of 
the letter, and excused themselves for having 
placed lnm in* such danger without a warning. 
Fawkes coolly said that he should have gone just 
ns readily if he had known all, and he undertook 
to return to the cellar once every day till the filth 
of November. By certain marks which he had 
put behind the door, he was quite 6ure that no one 
could enter without his knowledge. . 

On the 31st of October Janies arrived from 
Royston, and on the next day Cecil pm the letter 
into his hands, informing him of the curious cir¬ 
cumstances of its delivery. According to the story 
generally received, it was James's wonderful sa¬ 
gacity and penetration that first discovered the 
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moaniiig of the mysterious epistle, but. it is proved 
beyond a doufit that both (-ceil and Sullolk, the 
lord chamberlain, bud iead*the riddle several dy’\, 
before, and laid communicated it to several lord* of 
the conned befoie the subject was mentioned to the 
king.* But. as this was an oppoitunitv of flatter¬ 
ing James on the qualities in which lie most 
prided hiinselffthe courtly ministers proclaimed to 
the public that n!\thc merit of the discovery was 
his. Coke, \ij>on the trial of the conspirators, 
declared that Ins majesty hud made it through a 
divine illumination; and, in the preamble ot the 
act for a public thanksgiving to Almighty God, it 
was roundly said th'At u the conspiracy would have 
tinned to the utter ruin of this whole kingdom, bad 
it not pleased Almighty God, by inspiring the 
king’s most excellent majesty with a divine spirit, 
to interpret some dark phrases of a letter showed 
tft his majesty f^hove and beyond all ordinary con¬ 
struction, thereby miraculously discovering this 
hidden treason.” It appears to have been the 
advice of Cecil that nothing should he done to m- 
teirupt “the devilish practice” till the night bc- 
the kiiifj went to the House, “ hut rather suffer 
them to jin mi to the emi ot’ their day.” On 
Sunday the ,'trd of November the Conspirators were 
warned hy Lord Mounteagle’s gentleman that the 
king had seen the letter and made great account of 
it. Upon tins Thomas Winter sought another in¬ 
terview with Tteslnnn, and they met that same 
evening in Lincoln's Inn Walk. Treslmm spoke 
like a man Inside himself; and said that, to his 
certain knowledge they, were all lost, men unless 
they saved themselves by instant flight, lint these 
infatuated men would not flee, nor did Tresham 
himself either flee or seek concealment. Catesbv, 
Winter, and all the test, were now convinced that 
Treslmm was in communication with Mountcagle, 
and perhaps with Cecil. Percy insisted that they 
ought to see what the follow ing day—the last day 
of anxiety and doubt—would bring forth, before 
they thought of other measures. Their vessel still 
lay in the Thames ready to blip its cable at a 
moment’s notice. It. was, however, resolved that 
C.aleshy and John Wright should ride off, on tin- 
following afternoon, tojAin Sir Kverard Digby, at 
Dunclmrcli. That very night, in spite of all 
then* suspicions, Fawkes, witli undaunted courage, 
went to’cecp watch in the cellar. 

On Monday afternoon Suffolk, the lord cham¬ 
berlain, whose duty it was to see (hat all arrange¬ 
ments for the meetihg of parliament were properly 
made, went’down to the House accompanied hy 
Lord Mountcagle. After passing some time in the 
Parliament Chamber, they descended to the vaults 
and cellars, pretending that some of the king’s 
stuffs were missing. They threw open the door of 
the powder-cellar, and there they saw, standing in 
a corner, “ a very tall and desperate fellow.” It 
was GuidoJ.-'awkes, whose wonderful nerves were 
proof even to this trial. The chamberlain, with 

• Sec letter of the V'nrHif Salisbury (Cecil) to. Sir Charted Coi n* 
frftllii, in "Winwood’* Memorial#. 


affected carelessness, asked him who In* was? 
lie said that he was seivunt to Mr. Racy, and 
•looking after his master’s coals. “ Your master,” 
said the courtier, “ has laid in a good stock of 
fuel;” and, without adding anything else,.he and 
Mountcagle left the cellar. When they wcie gone 
their way Fawkes hurried to acquaint Percy with 
their visit, and thou returned to the cellar, lesolute 
to the last, hoping against hope! At about two 
o’clock m the morning (it was now the fifth of 
Novembei) Fawkes undid the door of the cellar, 
and came forth, hooted and spurred, to look about 
him. At that instant, and before he could move 
hack, he was seized and pinioned hv a paity of 
soldicis under the command of Sir Thomas Kne- 
vett, a magistrate of Westminster. If the despe¬ 
rado had only had time to light a match they 
would all have been blown into the air together. 
When they had bound him hand and foot, they 
searched his person and found a watch (which was 
not common then) some touchwood and tinder, and 
some slow matches. Within the cellar and behind 
the door was found a dark lantern with a light 
burning m it. The prisoner was carried to White¬ 
hall, and there, in the royal bed-chamber, he was 
inteirogated hy the king and council, who seem to 
have been afraid of lmn, hound and helpless as lie. 
was, for his voice was still hold, Ins countenance 
unchanged, and he returned with scorn and de¬ 
fiance their inquisitive glances. Uis name, he 
said, was John Johnson,—his condition that of a 
servant to Mr. Thomas Percy, fie boldly avowed 
Jus purpose, and said he was sorry it was not done. 
When pressed to disclose who were Ins accom¬ 
plices, he replied that he could not resolve to accuse 
any. The king asked how he could have the heart 
to destroy his children and so many innocent souls 
that must have suffered ? “ Dangerous diseases,” 

said Fawkes, u require desperate remedies.” One 
of the Scottish courtiers inquired why he had col¬ 
lected so many barrels of gunpowder? “One of 
my objects,” said the conspirator, “ was to blow 
Scotchmen hack into Scotland.” In the morning 
of the 6th of November he was removed to the 
Tower, Janies sending instructions with him that 
lie was to he put through all the grades of torture 
in order to elicit confession.* For three or four 
days he would confess nothing (it appears that lie 
was not severely tortured till the 10th) ; but his 
accomplices declared themselves hy flying and 
taking up arms,—that is, all of them* except 
Tresham, who remained in London at his usual 
place of abode, showed himself openly ill the 
streets, and even went to the council to offer his 
services in apprehending the rebels. Cateshy and 
John Wright had departed for Dunehurch the pre¬ 
ceding evening: Percy and Christopher Wright 
waited till they learned Fawkes’s arrest; and 
liookwood and Keyes, who were little known in 
London, determined to remain to sc%what would 

• "The (rentier ^tortures nro to lie flint mod untiLliim, at nr ;pt* 
(/nidus ad ima hndatvi, and so Hod speed you in youn^od work.'’— 
Instructions, Nov. 6, in tlis Statu Vapor Office. 
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follow. Tu the morning when they went abroad 
they found that all was known, and that horror and 
amazement weie expressed m every countenance: 
Keyes, then lelt London : but Kook wood, who had 
placed relays of his fine horses all the way to Dun- 
chinch, lingered to the last moment, in the hope of 
collecting nime intelligence. It was near the hour 
of noon when he look horse; but, once mounted, 
lie lode with desperate haste. lie soon put the 
bill of llighgate between him and ihe capital: he 
spmred across Finchley Common, where he over¬ 
look Keyes, who kept him company as far as 
Turvev m Bcdtmdslnie. Fiom that point Rook- 
wood galloped on to Briekhill, where he overtook 
Cutevbv and John Wright.* Soon afteiwanL they 
came ii]> with Percy and Christopher Wright, and 
then all five lode together with headlong speed, 
some of them throwing their cloaks into the hedge 
to ride, the lighter, till they came to Ashby St. 
Legers, in Northamptonshire, at six o’clock in the 
evening. The distance fiom Loudon was eighty 
miles, which Kook wood had liddcn in little more 
than six hours. If they had chosen to ride on to 
some sca-poit they might certainly have escaped 
with then lives; but they bad no such design. 
Some of the hunting pin tv, with whom was W inter, 
n principal conspirator, had taken up their quarters 
for the night m the house of Lady Caleb by, at 
Ashby St. Legeis, and were sitting down to sup- 
pel when liookwood, Percy, and the others fiom 
London, entered the apartment, coveieu with dirt, 
and half dead with fatigue. Their storv was soon 
told; and then the whole party, taking with them 
all the arms they could find, mounted and rode off 
to Dunchurch. Then*, they found Sir Everard 
Digby surrounded by many guests, Catholic gentle¬ 
men invited to hunt on Dunmoor, but fully aware 
that the meeting had refeienee to some avenging 
blow r to be struck in London, though only a few of 
them had been admitted into the whole of the 
secret. But these guests presently perceived that 
the main plotters had miseairicd, and so, without 
standing on the order of their going, they stole 
away in the course of the nLht; and when day 
dawned, Digby, Catesby, Percy, liookwood, and 
the rest, were left alone, with a few servants and 
retainers. Catesby knew the number of Catholics 
living in Wales and the adjoining counties, and he 
suggested that if they made a rapid inarch in that 
direction they might raise a formidable insurrec¬ 
tion. They got again to their horses, rode through 
Warwick, where they seized some cavalry horses, 
leaving their own tired, steeds in their place, and 
then went to Grant’s house at Norbrook, where, it 
appears, they were joined by a few servants, hnd 
procured some arms. They then rode across War¬ 
wickshire and Worcestershire, to a house* belong¬ 
ing to Stephen Littleton, called Holbcach, on the 
borders of St afford slure, where they arrived on 
Thursday inght the 7th of November. On their 
way they had called upon the .Catholics to arm and , 
follow them; “ but not one map,” said Sir 
Everard Digby, “ came to take our part, though 
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we had expected so many.” In several places the 
Catholic gentry drove, them fioni their doors with 
the bitterest reproaches, telling them that they had 
brought down rum and disgrace on them and their 
religion. 

Bv this time the conspirators were closely fol¬ 
lowed by Sir Richard Walsh, sheriff of Worcester, 
attended by many gentlemen of the country and 
the whole posse conutatus . Although the road 
was open towards Wales, they resdved to stand at 
ba\, and defend themselves m the house of Hol- 
beneh. If their people hiul remained firm, they 
might possibly have repulsed the tumultuary assault 
of tlu: sheriff, but these ser\ing-mcn stole away 
during the night. Early on the following morning 
Stephen Littleton, who had been admitted into the 
whole plot, got out of the house, and fled through* 
fear; and Sir Eveiard Digby went off*, in otdei, 
as he said, to bring up succour. Sir Everard had 
scarcely got out of the house when some damp 
gunpowder which they w'erc drying before a lire 
ignited and blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Catesby was burnt and blackened and nearly killed, 
and two or three of the others wire seriously -m- 
jured. They now' began to fear that God disap¬ 
proved of their project; and Rook wood and othcis, 

‘‘ perceiving God to be against them, prayed before 
the picture of our Lady, and confessed I lint the act 
was so bloody as they desired God to forgive 
them.” Robert Winter, filled with horror and 
affnglit, stole out of the house, and came up with 
Stephen Littleton m a wood hard by, and shortly 
after his evasion Catesby’s servant, Thomas Bates, 
escaped in the same manner. About the hour of 
noon Sir Richard Walsh surrounded the mansion, 
and summoned the lelrels to lay down then arms. 

A successful resistance was now hopeless; but, 
preferring to die where they stood, to suffering the 
horrid death prescribed by the law's, they refused 
to surrender, and defied their numerous assailants. 
Upon this, the sheuff ordered one part of Ins com¬ 
pany to set fire to the house, and another to make 
an attack on the gates of the court-yard. The 
conspiiators, with nothing but their swords in their 
hands, presented themselves as marks to he shot 
at. Thomas Winter was presently hit m the right, 
arm and disabled. “ Stand by me, Tom,” cried 
Catesby, “ and we will die together.” And pre¬ 
sently, as they were standing hack to babk, they 
were both shot through the body with two bullets 
from one musket. Catesby crawled into the house 
upon his hands and knees, and,’ seizing an image of 
the Virgin which stood in the vestibule, clasped it 
to his bosom, and expired. Two other merciful 
shots dispatched the two brothers, John and 
Christojiher Wright, and another wounded Percy 
so badly that lie died the next day. Rookwood, 
who had been severely hurt in the morning, by the 
explosion of the powder, was wounded in the body 
with a pike, and had his arm broken bjr a bullet. 
At a rush lie was made prisoner, and the other 
men, wounded and disarmed, were seized within 
the hou$e. Sir Everard Digby was overtaken near 
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Dudley* by the Imc-arul-cry, and made fast. Ste¬ 
phen Littleton and Robert Winter were betrayed 
t-cveial days after by a seivairt of Mis. Littleton of 
ilat>ley, m whose house they had been secreted. 
Thomas Bates, CatCbby’f servant, was arrested in 
StaH'ordslure; Keyes in Warwickshire. They 
were all eairied tip to London, and lodged in the 
'lower. Tiesham, who had never lett London, 
and who appeals to have been confident of bis own 
safety, was urreuted and committed to the Tower 
on the 12th of November, or lour days after the 
death or seizure of Ins associates at Holbeach. 

Guido Fawkes, in the mean while, hud been 
icpeatedly examined• not only l>v lords commis- 
moiuTs named by the king, lmt also by the Lord 
(’fliel Justice Popham, Sir Kdwurd Coke, and Sir 
William Wood, the lieutenant, of the lower. No 
promises, ^o threats, could shake his firmness, or 
dimlurb his self-]iosscbsion. When urged with the 
argument that Ins denial of the names of his com¬ 
panions was useless, because by their flight they 
had been suflieienlly discovered, lie said, tk If that 
In* so, it would he siirpcrlluous for me to declate. 
tl*yi, seeing by that cneumslunee they have named 
themselves.” He confessed fieely to all his own 
bungs, said lie was ready to die, and rather wished 
ten thousand deaths than to accuse Percy or any 
oilier. But he was told that Percy and several of 
his confederates were apprehended, and lie was 
nicked apparently beyond the limits of mortal cn- 
dinauee. On the 8th of November, he lore any 
Muleut torture was applied, he signed his name to 
a deposition with a hold firm hand; hut two days 
aftei his signature to a fuller statement, in which 
lie names his accomplices, is in a faint and trem¬ 
bling hand, jagged and incomplete, bearing every 
appeaianee of being wiilten in bodily agony. The 
Cliiisliau name (Guido) alone is completed, and 
alter it there is a scrawl as if the pen had fallen 
hum lus hand.* Tins single incident tells a tale 
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.The Autoobaviis of Guido Fawkes, before anj> after Tortcrf. 

»f horror. But it appears that Fawkes never put 
•he government in possession of a single secret 
with which they \fcre not previously acquainted, 
and that lie would, under no excruciating pain, im¬ 
peach tile Jesuits, some of whom were suspected, 
•com the beginning, of being implicated m the 
plot. Thu, his examiners were barbarous to no 
purpose. Bates, the servant of Catcsby, was less 
able to go through the ordeal: he confessed what- 
■ Jurdinu, Criminal Tiials. 


evtr was wished, and was the. first to implicate the 
Jesuits. Nor was'freslmm much move Him than 
Bates; for, though he did not implicate the priests 
in the gunpowder treason, he confessed ilmt I'.uher 
Garnet and Father Greenway were both pnv\« and 
party to a traitorous correspondence carried on 
about a year before the death of Elizabeth with tin- 
court of Spain by Catcsby mid others. Soon uliei 
his committal to the Towel, tins wretched man, who 
appears to have been overreached by the government 
he saved, was attacked by all agonizing disease. 
In his extremity of weakness he was allowed the 
assistance of'a confidential servant and the society 
of Ins wife. On the 22ml of December, at the 
close approach ot death, he dictated to his servant 
a statement in which he must solemnly letraeted 
all that he had confessed about Garnet and Green- 
wav. This paper he signed, and made his man¬ 
servant and a female servant ol' the Tower put 
their hands to it ns witnesses. In the course of 
the. night he gave this statement to Ins wife, 
charging her tu deliver it with her own hands to 
Cecil;* and lie expired about two o’clock on the 
following morning. Catholic writers have aseiibcd 
his death to foul play at the hands of government. 
This suspicion seems lather gioundless, but there 
arc reasons lor believing that some state senets re¬ 
specting the discovriv of the plot wen: buried in 
the grave of the miseiable man. 

On the 15th of January, lfiOti, a royal proclama¬ 
tion was issued against Garnet, Greenway, and Ge¬ 
rard, all tim e English Jesuits who had been lurking 
m the country for tears. The trial utthe surviving 
chief conspirators commenced on the 27tli of 
January, having been delayed nearly two months, 
mainly in order to bring m the pi tests, and to get 
possession of the persons of Baldwin, a Jesuit, 
Owen, and Sir William Stanley, then lcsidnig m 
the Flemish dominions of the Spaniards, who re¬ 
fused to give them up. On the day ot the trial, 
“ the queen and the prince wet# in u secret place 
by to hear, and some say the king was m another.” 
The prisoners, Sir Evened Dighy, lluhett Winter, 
Thomas Winter, Ambrose llookwood, John Grant, 
Guido Fawkes, Robert Keyes, and Thomas Bates, 
with the single exception ot Digby, who confessed 
the indictment, pleaded not guilty; not, as they 
observed, because they denied a full participation 
in the powder pilot, but because the indictment 
contained many things to which they were stran¬ 
gers. The evidence produced consisted cntqcly of 
the written depositions of the prisoners and of a 
servant of Sir Everard Diglyy. No witness was 
orally examined. There was nothing developed 
on the trial to connect the conspiracy with many 
English Catholics beyond the actual plotters. In¬ 
deed, the Papists in general regarded the whole 
affair with horror, and Sir Everard Digby puthe- 

• Tieslmm declared that hr made the confession re^perling Girnet 
“only lo avoid ill usage" (that is torture ), a ml tlmt lie li.ul not 
" seen Garnet lor sixteen year* helnre. noi never luul Tetter inn n.e-,- 
a»ge from him ” Father Garwt himself*, lus Itierul Mrs. Anne i.inv. 
and other witnesses, tmhsequerflly agreed in declaring that Garnet' 
liutl been with Trcshftm continually m \arums plutos uJfcl within u 
few days of tU» discovery uf tho gunpowder plot. 
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ticallv lamented that the project, for which he had 
sacrificed everythin!? he hud in the world, was 
disapproved hv Catholics and priests, and tlr.it 
the act which brought him to his death was 
contidcred hv them to he a great sin. In general 
the principal conspirators again denied that either 
Garnet or tiny other Jesuit was aware of the pro¬ 
ject of the powder, though several allowed that 
tliev had frecpient conference both with Garnet and 
Greenway. In extenuation, they pleaded the suf¬ 
ferings they and their families and friends had un¬ 
dergone,—the violated promises of the king, who 
before his accession had assured them of tolera¬ 
tion,—their despair of any relief fioin the esta¬ 
blished government,—their dread of still harsher 
persecution,—and their natural desire to re-esta¬ 
blish what they considered the only true church ol 
Christ. They were all condemned to die the usual 
death of traitors, and sentence was executed to the 
letter—for this was not an occasion on which the 
government was likely to omit an iota of the tor¬ 
turing and bloody law. Sir Everard Digliy, Ro¬ 
bert Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates, 
suffered on the 30lh of January; Thomas Winter, 
Rook wood, Keyes, and Guido Fawkes—“ the Devil 
of the Vault”—on the next day: they all died 
courageously, repenting of their intention, hut pro¬ 
fessing an unaltered attachment to the Roman 
church. The scene chosen for their exit waa the 
west end of St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Before they were led to the scaffold, the Jesuit 
Garnet, of whom so much had been said, was on 
his way to the Tower, having been discovered hid 
in a secret chamber at Hendlip, near Worcester, 
the seat of Thomas Abingdon, who had married 
the sister of Lord Mouuteaglc*. The other two 

• Tin* fimliiiof (i.mict and Ins friend Hal), or Oldcoin, in tilt* 
curious old mansion house, is ouc ol'the most romantic incidents we 
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Jesuits, Gerard and Greemvuy, after many adven¬ 
tures, effected their escape to the Continent. Gar¬ 
net, who at some former tune had been well known 
to Cecil, was treated in the Tower with compa¬ 
rative leniency; and, frojn an expression of regret 
used by a dignitary of the Protestant church, who 
afterwards became a bishop, we may presume that 
he was never hud upon the tank. But his com¬ 
panion Hall, or Oldeorn, another Jesuit, who w as* 
found in the same hiding-place at Ilendlip, 
Garnet's confidential servant Owen, and ano¬ 
ther servant called Chambers, appear to have 
been tortured without mercy, as also without, 
effect—lor no one of theift would confess any¬ 
thing f>f importance against Garnet or another 
Jesuit or priest. Owen, after undergoing the 
minor torments, in order to escape the rack, 
with which he w'as threatened on his next exa¬ 
mination, tore open Ids bowels with a blunt knile, 
which he had obtained by a stratagem, and died 
true to his master. Wlmiefer was tile extent of 
Garnet’s guilt, or of the moral obliquity which he 
derived from the intriguing, Crafty older to which 
he belonged, he was indisputably a man of eV a-, 
ordinary learning and ability: lie baffled all the 
court lawyers and cunningest statesmen m twenty 
successive examinations. They could never get 
an advantage over him, nor drive him into a con¬ 
tradiction or an admission unfavourable to lus 
case.* But in the congenial atmosphere of the 
Tower a certain craft had attained to the highest 
perfection; and theie has scarcely been a de- 

mo acquainted with. Mr. .Taid.ue lus gi\on the full account.—Sec 
Cmwnnl Tiuils. 

• Coke, in Lis apecch on (<ni nct’ii tual, Haul lie* was one having 
“ many excellent Rills ami endow mtnlb ol liatuie , hy bilth a gen¬ 
tleman, by education a scholar, by ail learned, and a good luiRHist. • 
The whole of tins Kiigluli Jesuit'* hmtoiy is Inteichting. At one 
time he gained lus livelihood m London by correcting the pi»‘M lor 
Tottel, the celebrated printer. 
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vice fancied by romance-writers, but was put 
into actual operation within those horrible 
’ walls. Some of the most' revolting practices 
of tiic Inquisition tuny lx- traced in this Eng¬ 
lish state prison, Gamut's keeper of a sudden 
pretended to ljp his friend,—to venerate him ns a 
martyr; and he offered, at his own great hazard, 
to convey any letters the prisoner might choose to 
'write to his friends, Garnet intrusted to him 
several letters, which were all carried to the conn¬ 
ed, as were also the answers to them ; hut. so 
cautious was the Jesuit, that there was nothing in 
this correspondence to weigh against him hail¬ 
ing in this experiment? the lieutenant of the Tower 
removed Ilall, or Oldoorn, to a cell next, to that of 
Ins friend Garnet, and they were both informed 
by the keeper, who recommended extreme caution 
and secrecy that, by opening a concealed door, 
the}' might easily «conversp together. The tempta¬ 
tion was irresistible, apd both the Jesuits fell into 
the trap. Edward Forsct, a man of some learn¬ 
ing, and a magistrate, and Lorhcrson, a secretary 
of Cecil’s, who had tried his ears before at eaves¬ 
droping, were placed in such a position between 
the two cells that they could overhear nearly every 
word the prisoners uttered; and as they conversed 
they look notes of nil that was said. Their main 
subject was how they should arrange their de¬ 
fence. Garnet said that he must needs confess 
that he had been at White-Webbs, 111 Enfield 
Clmse, with the conspirators, hut that he would 
maintain that he had not. been there since Bar¬ 
tholomew'tide. “ And in truth,” said he, “ 1 am 
well persuaded that I shall wind myself out of 
this matter.” On the following day the conversa¬ 
tion was renewed, the eavesdroppers being at 
I heir post as before. Garnet said several things 
winch went to connect him with the conspirators; 
and lie told Hull that, at the next visitation of the 
commissioners, they most both “ expect cither to 
go to the rack, or to puss quietly with the rest.” 
lie also added, that he had heard that one James, 
or Johnson, had hern upon the rarlt for three 
hours. In the third conversation, Ilall, or Old- 
corn, related how he had been examined, and 
what he had saftl. Garnet said, “If they exa¬ 
mine me any more, 1 will urge them to bring 
pninfs*against me, for they speak of three or four 
witnesses.* In a fourth conversation there dropped 
nothing of any consequence. • But the commis¬ 
sioners thought that they had already enough to 
drive the matter home. Garnet had hitherto de¬ 
nied all acquaintance with the first stages of the 
plot: he and Oldcorn were now charged with 
their own words; dhd at first they boldly denied 
having uttered them. Oldcorn, however, con¬ 
fessed to their truth on the rack. Still Garnet 
held out; and, when showed Oldcorn’s examina¬ 
tion, he saii^that his friend might accuse himself 
falsely, hut that he would not accuse himself. 
According to the Catholic account, he was then 
'od to the rack, and, made sundry admissions to 


escape torture; hut, according to government 
documents, which, we need hnrdlv snv, arc in 
nlany essentials open to doubt, he burnt) to con¬ 
fess from his inward conviction that it would he 
of no use to persist in denying it fact, avowed bv 
Oldcorn, mill supported by Eorset and laieher- 
son. After much subtilizing and equivocating, 
he was driven to admit, that, when Fawkes went, 
over to Flanders, he had given him a recom¬ 
mendatory letter to Iris brother Jesuit, Baldwin; 
and, finally, that the design of blowing up the 
Parliament House with gunpowder had been re¬ 
vealed to him, as far hack as the month of July of 
the preceding year, by Greenway, who had re¬ 
ceived it. in confession from Catesby, and, ns he 
believed, from Thomas Winter also. But he added 
that he. had earnestly endeavoured to dissuade 
Catesby, and desired Greenway to do the same. 
Ile further stated that Catesby had at one time 
(impounded a question to him, in general terms, 
as to the lawfulness of a design meant to promote 
the Catholic religion, in the execution of w hich it 
would he necessary to destroy a few Catholic 
friends together with a great, many heretical ene¬ 
mies. And he said that, ill ignorance of what 
Catcshy’s design really was, he had replied, that, 
“ m case the object was clearly good, and could 
be effected by no other means, it might he lawful 
among many noc.onts to destroy some innocents.” 
Oldcorn, who was no longer of any use, was now 
sent down to Worcester, with Mr. Ahington, the 
owner of the house atllcndlip, and a priest named 
Strange, to he tried by a special commission. 
Ahington, whose sole offence appears to have been 
the concealment of the two Jesuits, received the 
king’s pardon, through Ins brother-in-law. Lord 
Aloimteagle; Oldcorn and Strange, together with 
several other persons, were executed. The Roman 
church unwisely and unjustly put the name of 
Oldcorn on its roll of martyrs. 

On the 3rd of March “ Henry Garnet, superior 
to the Jesuits in England,” w as pot upon his trial 
for high treason, before a special commission in 
Guildhall. The case excited immense interest; 
all the members of parliament attended ; the king 
himself was present in a by-corner, and the lately 
Arabella Stuart in another. Coke had again a 
grand opportunity for display, and he spoke fur 
some hours. When the. Jesuit replied, he was 
not permitted so much space. Coke interrupted 
him continually; the commissioners on the hern'll 
interrupted him ; and James, who seems to have 
felt a respect for his powers ef argument and elo¬ 
quence, declared that the Jesuit had not fair plajf 
allowed him. Garnet pleaded that he had done 
his best to prevent the execution of the powder 
treason ; and that he could not, by the laws of his 
church, reveal any secret w|iich had been received 
under the sacred seal of confession. He eatried 
himself very gravely and temperately,* and half 
charmed that immense audience; hut, upon she 
evidence of the depositions obtained in thaiirowcr, 
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mid (lie oaths of Eorset mid Locherson, “ the 
s|iials set, of purpose," a verdict of guilty was re¬ 
turned, mid the lord chief justice pronounced the 
sentence of hanging, drawing, and quartering. 
During the whole trial they extracted nothing from 
the Jesuit: they had expected great discoveries, 
but they made none.* Instead, thercfme, of being 
lunried to execution, Gurnet was kept six weeks 
in prison, during which the greatest efforts were 
made to wring further avowals from him, and to 
lead him to a declaration of the principles of the 
society to l wlnch he belonged. In the lirst pur¬ 
pose they entirely failed, but in the second they 
partially succeeded; and, if the declarations con¬ 
cerning equivocation were- fairly obtained, and if 
he expressed his real feelings, the Jesuit certainly 
entiytdned “opinions as inconsistent with all 
good government as they were contrary to sound 
morality.”f It happened, however, rather ttnfoi- 
tnnately, that King James, and his ministers, and 
their prcdcecssois, had made opinions nearly 
allied to those ot the Jesuit the fixed rules of at 
least their political conduct. Garnet was executed 
on the 3rd of May; and Cecil got the. order of the 
Garter as a reward lor his exertions in, the detec¬ 
tion of the plot and his “constant dealing m 
matters of religion.” Several other Catholics 
were put to death m Wurwickshiio and the ad¬ 
joining counties; some for being personally con¬ 
cerned, some for harbouring priests and pro¬ 
claimed traitors. There were other victims of a 
more elevated rank, hut not one of these was 
punished capitally. The Earl of Noitlmmhei- 
land, the kinsman of the traitor Percy, was seized 
on the first discovery of the [dot, and commuted to 
the care of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and, 
after the capture of the conspirators st Holbeuch, 
the three Catholic lords, Stout ton, Mnrdaunt, and 
Montague, were arrested, upon the ground that 
they all meant to be absent from parliament, and 
therefore must have known of the gunpowder 
treason. No one of them was ever put upon a 
fair trial, but the Star Chamber arbitrarily con¬ 
demned them to heavy lines, and to imprisonment 
during the king’s pleasure. The Earl of Nortli- 
unfoerland w as removed to the Tower, and closely 
examined many times. He demanded a public 
trial; but in the month of June they brought him 
up to the Star Chamber, and there accused him of 
having sought to he the head of the Papists, and 
a “ promoter of toleration;” of having admitted 
Percy, a Catholic, to be a gentleman-pensioner, 
without exacting from him the proper oaths, and 
of having preferred the safety of his money to the 
safety ot the king. It is said that James and his 
ministers believed that Northumberland was the 
person to whom the conspirators had intended to 
offer the regency or protectorship; but no men¬ 
tion was made of this in the Star Chamber. The 

• •• I Wiiu if&sm-tl there wa* nothing Hint wor not known before by 
the to idea* tons ol those tlmt woic executed.”— 1-ctter yf Sir AUqn 
i'm y to sir Dudley Cartoton. 
t Jurdino. 


earl was sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000’/., to he 
deprived of all his offices, and to be imprisoned in 
the Tower for life.* ‘ 

The parliament, which was'to have been blown 
into the air on the 5th of November, met for the 
dispatch of business on the 21st of January, 160(1. 
The penal statutes had made a few mailmen, and, 
as if the dominant party wished' to make more, 
they immediately called for an increase of severity. 
James tried to moderate the fierceness of the 
Commons, by which attempt he put his own 
orthodoxy in question; and, as he had chosen this 
unlucky moment for opening a matrimonial nego¬ 
tiation for his soil, Prince Henry, with the. most 
Catholic court of Spain, the Puritans began to 
murmur that he was little better than a Papist 
himself. Laws the most irritating, oppressive,* 
and cruel, against the whole, body of Catholics, 
were carried through both Houses by overwhelm¬ 
ing majorities; and James, more from fear than 
from any other motive, assented to them. A few 
of these laws will give a notion of the spirit, that 
was abroad. No Catholic recusant was to appear 
at court, to live in London, nr within ten mile Id ' 
Loudon, or to remove on anv occasion more than 
five miles from Ins home, without especial license, 
signed by four magistrates. No lmisnnt was to 
ptaeliett ill surgciv, jilivsic, or law; to net as 
judge, cleik, or officer, m any court nr cm point ion, 
or perform the office of administrator, evenilor, or 
gonidian. In all eases of mamngc vvheie (he 
ceremony was performed by a Calbolir priest, 
the husband, being a Catholic, could have no 
claim on the property of the wife, nor the wife, 
if a Catholic, on that of the husband. Every 
Catholic that neglected to have Ins child http-, 
tisril within a month of its birth, by a Protest¬ 
ant minister, was to pay for each omission 100/.; 
and 20/. was the price to lie paid for burying any - 
hnily in any other place than a churchyard of the 
establishment. Every householder keeping Ca¬ 
tholic servants was to pay for each individual 
10/. per lunar month, and the same sum was to 
he paid fur each Catholic guest he might enter¬ 
tain. Every Catholic recusant was declared to be 
in all respects exeomnnlnieated : his house might 
he*brokeu open and searched, his books and furni¬ 
ture, “ having any relation to his idolatrous 
worship,” might be burnt, his horses and arms 
taken from him at any moment by the order of a 
magistrate. Ji new oath of allegiance was devised 
in winch was a forniul renunciation of the temporal 
power of the pope, and of his right of interfering 
in the civil affairs of England. Such Catholics as 
would take, this oath were liable only to the pe¬ 
nalties which have been enumerated ; but such ns 

• Jardine, Criminal Trials. The second \olume or tins work— 
a highly valuable illustration of English history and English law — 
is devoted entirely to the gunpowder plot, and contains, not only 
eveiything valuable that has been published on 'he subject, hut , 
numerous extracts from ouginal and unpublished MSS. m the State I 
Paper Office, Crown Office, and other repositones The little } 
volume is admirably aomplttle as a contribution to history, and is, at 
the same tune, as exciting and amusing us a romance. 
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refused the oigh were to he imprisoned for life, 
and to forfeit their pergonal property and the rents 
of their lands. It was expected that most of 
the Papists would take this oath, which did not 
trench on any religious dogma; but it was 
loaded with pffensive epithets, and though some 
of the leaders of the Catholic clergy in ling- 
land decided in Its favour, the Jesuits condemned 
it, and the pope, Paul V., forbade it in a breve, 
which Blackwalt’, the archpriest, lind the courage 
to publish to his congregation, though he himself 
would have recommended the taking of the oath. 
Bluckwall, who was seventy years old, was soon 
lodged in a prison, tvhere he remained till his 
dgath, which happened six or seven years after. 
Drury, another priest, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. James fondly thought that he could 
decide theopiestion of the oath with his theological 
pdh ; and, with gome assistance front his divines, 
he brought out a tracj entitled, 1 An Apology for 
the Oath of Allegiance.’ Parsons, the celebrated 
Jesuit, and Cardinal Bellarmino, who, according 
to no favourable judge,* “ had the best pen of his 
iiTin for .controversy,” replied to the Apology. 
James rejoined by publishing what he called 1 A 
Momtmy Preface.’ To Parsons, he said, the fittest 
answer would he a rope. Bellarmino, who had ap¬ 
peared under a feigned name, was not more gently 
Heated. “An obscure author,” said his majesty, “is 
tins, utterly unknown to me, being yet little known 
to the world for any other of Ids works; and there¬ 
fore must he he a very desperate fellow in begin¬ 
ning his aprcntisuge, not only to refute, hut to rail 
upon a king.” James’s courtiers, including most 
of his bishops, told him that he had completely 
vanquished his opponents, and gained immortal 
fame; the Catholics (and-not a few Protestants) 
thought that he had dune a very silly thing, and 
his brother princes, that he had degraded the royal 
dignity. 

He was by this time in great distress for 
money. The Commons seemed disposed to vote 
a liberal subsidy, hut the bill lay a good while on 
their table, and at last they came to a decision 
that it should not pass till they had prepared their 
list of grievances. The king, who abhorred the 
word grievance, had to digest, as he could, sixte&n 
long articles; but he evaded the question of re¬ 
dress, antf the Copitnons kept aloof from the sub¬ 
sidy. Cecil and the other ministers made half- 
promises in their master’s name; the House of 
birds was wondrously loyal and liberal, hut it 
was not until* the month of May that the Conf- 
nions voted three subsidies and six fifteenths. 
While the money Question was pending a report 
was spread that the king, who was away Hunting, 
was assassinated atOaking, in Berkshire,'together 
with his three favourites, Philip Herbert Earl of 
Montgomew, Sir John Ramsay, and Sir James 
Hay, “ which treason some said was performed 
by English Jesuits, some by Scots in womens’ ap¬ 
parel, and others sajji by Spaniards and French- 

• Baylu, Diet. 


men ; hut most reports agreed that the king was 
stabbed with an envenomed knife.”* (ithcis, 
however, would have it, that the thing had not 
been done with a poisoned knife, but that the j^mg 
hud been smothered in his bed as he lav asleep ; 
while others were equally sure that he had been 
shot with a pistol as he was riding out on horse¬ 
back. There was a great consternation both m 
the Parliament House and in the city, with great 
weeping and lamentation of old and young, rich 
and poor, maids and wives, who again expected an 
English St. Bartholomew’s. But about three 
o’clock in the afternoon James arrived safe and 
sound at Whitehall, and was heartily greeted liy 
the people. It has been supposed that Cecil— 
perhaps the king himself—was no stranger to the 
origin of this bruit, which is supposed to Imvc 
quickened the generosity of the Commons. Having 
got the subsidies, James prorogued parliament on 
the 27th of May to the lpth of November. 

In the month of July James received a visit 
from his brother-in-law, Christian IV., king of 
Denmark; and in the round of costly feasts, 
hunts, and entertainments, which he gave on this 
occasion, he forgot the Commons, Carnet, the 
gunpowder-plot, and all state matters whatsoever. 
A satirical letter-writer of the time observes that 
the parliament hud voted thc#ubsidies very season¬ 
ably, so that the court was able to show oil to 
advantage, and to entertain the royul Dane with 
shows, sights, and hanquetings from morn till 
eve.f “ This short month of his stay,” says ano¬ 
ther contemporary, “ carried with it as pleasing a 
countenance on every side, and their recreations 
and pastimes flew as high a Wight as Love mounted 
upon the wings of Art and Fancy, the suitable na¬ 
ture of the season, or Time’s swift foot could pos¬ 
sibly arrive at. The court, city, and some parts of 
the jountry, with hanquetings, masques, dancings, 
tiltings, barriers, and other gallantry (besides the 
manly sports of wrestling and the brutish sports 
of baiting wild beasts), swelled to such a greatness, 
as if there were an intention in every particular 
man this way to have blown up himself.”} We 
possess too many corroborative accounts of these 
entertainments to doubt that they were gross and 
indecorous. At a feast given by Ce{il at Theobalds 
the two mighty princes, JamesandChristian, got so 
drunk that his English majesty was carried to bed 
in the arms of his courtiers, and his Danish majesty 
mistook his bed-chamber, and offered the Hist of 
insults to the Countess of Nottingham, the hand¬ 
some alid spirited wife of the lord high admiral of 
England. But at the same great entertainment* 
James’s subjects, ladies as well as gentlemen of 
the highest rank, gave proof that they were 
capable of following the example of their sove¬ 
reign. “ Men,” says an eye-witness, “ who had 

• Stow. 

f Sir John Harrington. “ I will now in good Booth declare to yon, 
who will not blab, that the gunpowder fright is got out of -ill oui 
ln*&ds, and we are going on hereabouts as if the tie’ll was oontii'Aiig 
e\ery mau should blow up himself, by wild riot,excess, ai^devastu- 
tiou of time and temperance."—Letter in Rugt* Antique*. ** 
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Hall at Theobalds, the Favourite Residence of James. From an Original Picture at Hinton St. George. 


been shy of good liquor before, now wallowed in 
beastly delights; the ladies abandoned their 
sobriety, and were seen to roll about in intoxica¬ 
tion.”* 

The royal Dane was scarcely gone when there 
arrived another expensive guest, in the person of 
Prince Vaudemont, one of James’s kinsmen df the 
House of Guise, who brought an immense retinue 
with him. This led to fresh festivities and limits, 
during which James could find no time, to attend 
to business, though he now and then could steal u 
day or two to give to the orthodox clergy, who 
were intent on proving, by scripture and history, 
the royal supremacy, and the grand fact, that in 
all ages the authority of kings governed and ruled 
the church—doctrines most unpalatable to the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and tending to disgust 
then?, with the project of the union which James 
had so much at heart. At last Vaudemont de¬ 
parted, and on the appointed day, in the month of 
• November, the parliament met again. The Com¬ 
mons had voted their money, and now the king 
returned Ins answer to their grievances, the greater 
part of which referred to grants, made to particu¬ 
lar persons, of the nature of monopolies. These 
grants, for the most part, James defended with 
arguments; but in some cases he remitted them 
to, the consideration of the.courts of law. In tjie 
former session James had caused,to be introduced 
• Harrington, Nug. Ant. 


and debated his scheme of a perfect union be¬ 
tween England amt Scotland : the subject was now 
again taken up with great earnestness, and Bacon 
was prepared with u, great and statesmanlike 
speech in suppmt of the measure. But the twi 
countries w : cre in no respects prepared ; the anti¬ 
pathies, prejudices, and hostilities of centuries, 
were not to he cured in three short years; and 
many recent circumstances and indications had 
tended greatly to indispose men’s minds on either 
side the Tweed to the grand political experiment. 
James had so openly and coarsely announced his 
creed of prerogative that alarms vgere excited, and 
people were averse to any measure that might in¬ 
crease his sovereign power. We have already 
mentioned his determined predilection <for episco¬ 
pacy ; and it was generally understood that the 
state union would he accompanied liy a church 
union, the Scots being made to conform to the 
Anglican establishment, which they, regarded, and 
which James himself had at one time professed to 
regard, as something little short of Papistry. The 
king, moreover, had dwelt continually upon the 
great superiority of the laws of England, which 
the Scots had no inclination to adopt. Nor is it 
ever easy to change the laws and institutions of a 
people except by absolute conquest.'’ The Scots 
were justly proud of their hardly contested and 
preserved independence: they regarded with in¬ 
dignation and horror everything which seemed to 
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fix the badge, of submission or inferiority upon 
them. The English, on the other side, scarcely 
less proud, were avowedly averse, to admitting the 
Scots to a footing of equality; and the king’s indis¬ 
cretion, at the commencement of his reign, in 
lavishing English money, posts, and titles upon 
some Scottish favourites, had raised a popular cla¬ 
mour that the country was to he overrun and de¬ 
voured by their poor and hungry neighbours. At 
different stages’fif the debates several members of 
the Commons gave full expression to the most 
angry and contemptuous feeling against James’s 
countrymen. One speaker quoted Scripture to show 
that the union was altogether unfit and unnatural. 
V e 'brought in the comparison of the families of 
Abraham and Lot, which, joining, soon grew to 
difference, ami to the words Vadc lu ad dexlram , 
rt rc ]0 ad* sinistram (go thou to the right hand, 
afiil 1 will go to the left). Sir Christopher Pigot, 
member for Buckinghamshire, expressed his asto¬ 
nishment and horror at the notion of a union be¬ 
tween a rich and fertile country like England, 
and a land like Scotland, poor, barren, and dis- 
fjrticed by nature—between rich, ftank, and honest 
men, and a proud, beggarly, and traitorous race; 
and, giving still further licence to his rhetoric, he 
declared that the difference between an Englishman 
ami a Scut was the same as that between a judge 
and a thief! The whole, Scottish nation hotly re¬ 
sented these gross insults, ami threatened to take up 
arms to avenge them. Janies, in an agony of alarm, 
rebuked Cecil for allowing such expressions to 
pass unnoticed; and he, declared to Ins ('mined 
that thi' insult touched him as a Scot. Next lie 
rebuked and threatened the Commons, who there¬ 
upon expelled Pigot, and even committed him to 
the Tower. In the session of l(i(U the English 
and Scotch commissioners had agreed to the en¬ 
tire abrogation of nil hostile laws between tile two 
kingdoms, to the abolition of border courts and 
customs, and to a free intercourse of trade through¬ 
out the king’s dominions. James had also, very 
soon after his accession, both on coins and in piu- 
elamations, assumed the title of King of (beat 
Britain ; and here, in prudence, he ought to have 
stopped, and U*ft the rest to the salutary operation 
of time and peaceful intercourse. But he drove 
on tit his end, and was greatly enraged with the 
Commons when they rejected his proposition for 
the naturalization of the antc-nati, or Scots born 
before his accession to the English throne. A 
decision, however, soon after obtained in the courts 
of law, extenfle.il the rights of naturalization to all 
Scots who were, vost-nati, or born after the, king’s 
accession; so trftt in tbe course of a few years 
the mass of the Scots would become natural sub¬ 
jects of the English crown. The Commons did 
not venture to call in question this right of the 
post-nati, though it was evident that they did not 
admit it with very good will. When urged to go 
farther they invented all kinds of difficulties and 
delays, which called forth another harsh schooling 
from the king. In his speech to the two Houses, 


which had the haughtiness but not the dignity of 
Elizabeth, he threatened to abandon Loudon, ami fix 
his residence at York or Berwick ; ami he alluded 
with bitterness to certain discourses which laid 
been made in the Commons House. “ I looted,” 
cried James, “ for no such fruits at your hands— 
such personal discourses and speeches, which, of 
all other, l looked you should avoid, as not be¬ 
seeming the gravity of your assembly. I am your 
king; I am placed to govern you, and shall 
answer for your errors; I am a man of flesh and 
blood, and have my passions and affections as 
other men; I pray you, do not loo far move me 
to do that which my power may tempt me unto.”* 

The Commons, who’had already learned that’ 
James could bark better than he could bite, would 
not take this castigation in silence. They made 
known to him, through the Speaker, their earnest 
desire that he would listen to no private reports of 
their doings, but take his information of the 
House’s meaning from themselves ; that lie would 
he pleased to allow such members as lie had 
blamed to clear themselves in bis hearing, and 
that he would, by some gracious message, let 
them know that they might deliver their opi¬ 
nions in their places without restraint or fear. On 
the very next day he civilly replied, through the 
Speaker, that lie wished to presene their privi¬ 
leges, especially that of liheity of speech.') And 
yet, a very few days after this message, he was 
interfering again, and commenting oil their 
speeches, telling them that they were too much 
given to the discussion of niatteis above their 
comprehension. Nav, when they moved the 
reading of a petition, which contained strong 
remonstrances against ecclesiastical abuses, now 
glowing in the bright sunshine ot the royal 
countenance, and in fiimti of the deprived and 
persecuted Puritan pu-aeheis, the Speaker, accord¬ 
ing to orders received, told the House that his 
majesty reserved these mallets to himself, and 
would' not he pressed theieoii. Some members 
etioil out that tins was an infringement of their 
liberties; but the Speaker told them (and truly 
enough) that there: were many precedents,—that 
the late queen had often restrained the House from 
meddling in polities ot duels l^mds. A motion 
was then made for the appointment of a committee 
to search for precedents that “ do concern any 
messages from the sovereign magistrate, king or 
queen, of this realm, touching petitions offered to 
the House of Commons.” Bm here James sent 
down a second message, telling the House, that, 
though the petition contained matter whereof they 
could not properly take cognizance, yet, if they 
thought good to have it read, he was not against 
the reading. The Commons were mollified, and 
the petition was at last, “with general liking, 
agreed to sleep.” In this same session the mer¬ 
chants presented to the Commons a petition upon 
the grievances they sustained from Spain, cntefnig 

* Commons’ Journals,—rail. Hist.—Amliasrados dA Boilsrie. 
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largely into the cruelties -which they and their 
mariners suffered, particularly in the New World, 
which the jealous Spaniards still pretended to 
close against, all mankind. The Commons named 
a colmoittoo; and, when the committee had made 
its report, they prayed a conference with the 
Lords. The Upper House was a mere branch of 
the court, and so the lairds intimated that it was 
an unusual matter for the Commons to enter 
upon. At length, however, they granted the con¬ 
ference, and Bacon reported its result,. Cecil was 
of course the principal speaker on the part of the 
Lords. lie had the double task of removing the 
odium from Spain (for James was more and more 
inclined to a close alliance with that monarchy), 
and of supporting his master’s high Tuitions touch¬ 
ing the prerogative. After considerably extenu¬ 
ating the wrongs imputed to Spain (the merchants 
had greatly exaggerated their ease, but the Spa¬ 
nish principle was monstrous), he went on to 
argue that, by law, the crown of England was in¬ 
vested with an absolute power of peace and war, 
and that petitions made in parliament inter¬ 
meddling with such matters were futile and in¬ 
convenient ; that, if parliaments have ever been 
made acquainted with matter of peace or war in a 
general way, it was either when the king and 
council conceived that it was material to have 
some declaration of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or che when they needed money for the 
charges of the war, m which ease they should ho 
sure ennui/h In hour oj' i.1. The Lords would 
make a good construction of the Commons’ desire ; 
hut, as Cecil told them, they could not concur in 
the petition. Henry Howard (one of the sons of 
the late Earl of Surrey), now Earl of Northampton, 
and the most thorough-going courtier, followed 
Cecil, and told the Commons that their duties were 
confined to the places which they represented, 
that they had “ a private and local wisdom accord¬ 
ing to that, compass, hut were not fit to examine or 
determine secrets of state.” It appears that the 
Commons submitted, and gave up the merchants’ 
petition. But the outcry out of doors was loud, 
and became the louder as James further betrayed 
his leaning to Spain. 

On the 4th of July, 1607, he prorogued the par¬ 
liament till the lfionth of November of the same 
year, but, m effect, it did not meet again till Fe¬ 
bruary, 1610. While it was still sitting, in the 
muntlj, of May, 1607, lawless assemblages of men, 
women, and children were suddenly observed in 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and Leicester¬ 
shire. The king was greatly alarmed, and at first 
thought that it must he an organised insurrection, 
got. up either liy the Papists or by the Puritans, w ho 
were equally dissatisfied with lus government. But 
it was nothing of the sort, but rather resembled the 
agricultural riots about enclosures which happened 
in the timq of Edward YJ * The forfeitures of 
the ^states of some of the gentlemen who had beep 
engaged m the gunpowder-plot threw the lands 
* See ante, vol. ii. p, 480. 
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into the hands of new proprietors, who were dis¬ 
posed to make the most of them, and enclosed 
manv tracts where the former owners had allowed 
the peasantry right of common. Through the 
blundering statutes against enclosures, the people 
might consider themselves justified by law in op¬ 
posing these, encroachments. At Hill Norton, in 
Warwickshire (formerly an estate of the Tres- 
hams), they assembled to the,, number of a thou¬ 
sand ; in other places they were still more nume¬ 
rous. They cut and broke down hedges, filled up 
ditches, and" laid open all such enclosed fields as 
had formerly been free and common. They termed 
themselves “Levellers;” and they “bent, all 
their strength to level and lay open the old i om¬ 
inous without exercising any manner of thcfl or 
violence upon any man’s person, goods, or rattle.” 
There was, in fact, an order in their disorder; and 
not a single crime or atrocity ^vas committi 1, 
though, for a time, in whole districts, rich and poor 
were at their mercy. At fuit they had no parti¬ 
cular leader, hut afterwards they placed at their 
head “ a base fellow,” called John Reynolds, whom 
they surnanied Captain Pouch, from a large pouch 
or purse which he wore by his side. Tiiis poor 
fellow was a madman. He assured the ignorant 
peasantry that he lmd authority from the king’s 
majesty to throw down the new enclosures, and 
that he was sent from Hod to satisfy men of all 
degrees. As in a recent ease of a somewhat simi¬ 
lar kind, he was quite sure that lie was invulne¬ 
rable—that neither bullet nor arrow could harm 
him; and he further assured the poor clowns and 
their wives that he kept a spell in his pouch 
which would protect them all, provided only they 
abstained from evil deeds and cursing and swearing. 
When commanded by proclamation to disperse, 
they told the magistrates that they were only exe¬ 
cuting the statutes against enclosures. When the 
lords-licuteunnts endeavoured to raise the coun¬ 
ties against them, they found the yeomanry rather 
shy of hearing arms in such'a cause; and many 
country gentlemen, whose interests were not impli¬ 
cated, thought it would he better to yield the point, 
and let them enjoy their rights of common as be¬ 
fore, But the king sent clown the .Earls of Ilunt- 
ing-lon and Exeter, and the Lord Zouclic, with a 
considerable force, of regular troops; and Sir An¬ 
thony Mildmay and Sir Edward Montague fell 
upon a body of them at Newton, another estate 
which had belonged to Tresham. They were 
busy digging and levelling, and were furnished 
with many half-pikcd staves, long hills, hows and 
arrows, and stones. “ Those gentlemen (Mild- 
may and Montague), finding great backwardness 
in the trained hands, were constrained to use all 
the horse they could make, and as many foot of 
their own servants and followers as they coulcl 
trust, and first read the proclamation twice unto 
them, using all the best provisions to them to de¬ 
sist that they could devise; hut, when nothing 
would prevail, they charged them thoroughly, both 
with their horse and foot. ’At the first charge 
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they stood, and fought depcrately ; hut at the 
second charge they ran away ; in which there 
were slain some forty or fifty of them, and a very 
great number hurt. One Sir Henry Fookes, that, 
led the foot against them, was very sore hurt, and 
bruised in many places ofhis body, more likely to 
die than live.”* This rout was followed up by 
others till the insurrection was entirely put down. 
Many men were taken, tried before Sir Kdward 
Coke, and condemned to death as rebels and 
traitors, for levying war against the king. Cap- 
lain Pouch was “ made exemplary”—that is to 
say, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered. The 
poor fellow ought only to have been sent to a mad¬ 
house. Others were condemned for felony be¬ 
cause they had not dispersed on reading of the 
king’s proclamation.f 

Meanwhile James continued his life of indo- 
h«ice and case, hunting a good part of the year, 
and lying in lied the greater part of the day when 
he was not so pleasantly engaged. In Scotland 
his minister, the Earl of Arran, lmd desired him 
to recreate himself at hunting, and he would attend 
the council, and report at Ins majesty’s return all 
opinions and conclusions J llewus scarcely settled 
in England when he. found “ that felicity in the 
hunting life, that he wrote to the council that it 
was the only means to maintain his health, which 
being the health and welfare of them all, he desired 
them to take the charge and burden of alfairs, and 
foresee that, lie be not interrupted nor troubled 
with loo much business.”^ lie even went solar as 
to say that he would rather return to Scotland 
than bo, chained for ever to the council-table.. It 
was rarely that his subjects could get access to him 
in his retreats. When they did, his address, and 
demeanour, and appointments, clashed strangely 
with the notion of a most royal and hcaven-de- 
hceiuled prince, the image, as he called himself, of 
the God-head, lie wars dressed all over in eolouis 
green as the grass, with a little feather in his cap, 
and a horn instead of a sword hv Ins side.] His 
queen, Anne of Denmark, was as fond of dancing 
and. masques, fine dresses and costly entertain¬ 
ments, as he was of hunting; nor had she, on the 
whole, much uyire personal dignity than her hus¬ 
band. She was dissipated, thoughtless, extriwa- 
gant„ and had her favourites. But it was the 
monstrous favouritism of James that withdrew the 
eyes of all from his other follies and the follies of 
the queen, making them appear comparatively of 
little consequence. When he firs* entered Eng¬ 
land, the mail lie most delighted to honour and 
enrich was Sir John Ramsay, who had stabbed the 
Earl of Gowrie at^the time of the alleged conspi¬ 
racy, for which he had been promoted by J antes to 
he Viscount Haddington. As soon as they were 
fairly settled in the land of promise, he received 
leases of crown-lands, gifts, and pensions. Had¬ 
dington lid recently been 10,000/. deep in the 

* Letter of the Bnrljof Shrewsbury to Sir John Minivers, &c., in 
Ludge’s Illustrations 
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merchants’ books; but this debt was presently 
paid 'off, and the Scottish Viscount was well 
matched, being married, by the king’s desiic, to 
the daughter of the great Karl of Sussex. Towards 
the end of James’s reign he was created an'Eng¬ 
lish peer, with the title of Earl of Ilolderness. 
In the language of the times, he had a good and a 
gracious maker in this terrestrial globe.* Next to 
Haddington, the prime favourite was Sir James 
Hay, another Scotchman, whom we have already 
mentioned, and who was soon created Lord llay, 
and subsequently Viscount Doncaster and Earl of 
Carlisle, l’laces, honours, gifts, were showered 
upon this Scottish Heliogalialus, who, in the course 
of his very jovial life,spent above 400,000/., 
which, upon a strict computation, he received from 
the crown, leaving not a house nor acre of land to 
be remembered by.”t But nearly all the Scottish 
favourites, like Carlisle, and their master, the king, 
spent their money as fast as they could get it; 
being rapacious, but certainly not avaricious. Nor 
had they long the field to themselves ; for James 
presently chose to himself minions of English 
birth, to whom he gave far more than he ever lie- 
slowed on the Scots.{ The first of these favourites 
was Sir Philip Herbert, brother of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was presently created Earl of 
Montgomery, found m a rich wife, and loaded with 
gifts. “ The Earl of Montgomery,” says Claren¬ 
don, “ being a young man scarce of age at the en¬ 
trance of King James, had the good fortune, by 
the comeliness of his person, his skill and inde¬ 
fatigable industry in hunting, to be the first who 
drew the king’s eyes towards him with affection. 
.... Before the end of the first or second year he 
was made gentleman of the king’s bedchamber 

and Earl of Montgomery.llg pretended to 

no other qualifications than to understand horses 
and dogs very well; which Ins master loved him 
the better for, being at his first coming into Eng¬ 
land very jealous of those who had the reputation 
of great parts.” The Viscount Haddington, the 
Scottish favourite, became jealous of Montgomery, 
and struck the English favourite with Ins whip on 
a public race-course at Croydon; an insult which 
the English took up as offered not merely ti* the 
spiritless minion, who had not courage to resent 
it, but to the whole nation ; “ so 'far as Mr. John 
Pinchbaek, though a maimed man, having but the 
perfect use of two fingers, rode about with his 
dagger in his hand, crying. Let us break opr fast 
with them here, and dine with the rest at London. 
But, Herbert not offering to strike again, there was 
nothing spilt hut the reputation of a gentleman.’!§ 
This coward’s mother, the high-minded sister of 

• Lodge. t Clatondou, History of the Great Rebellion. 

J M It is most true tlmt many Srols did get much, luit not worn 
mill one hand than they (.pent with the other ; witness the Knit of 
Iiellv, Anu.uiilale, &c tiny, that gient gettei, Harlot Carlisle, also, 
anti some titivate gentlemen, ns Gideon Murray, John Aehtmitv, 
James Hally, John Gib, amt Barnard Lindley. .... But these, 
and all the Scots in genet ill, got scarce the tithe those Knghsh 
gofers, that can be said did ttiek by them, or their posterity lhisides, 
JSalisbmy (Cecil) had one tticfc to get the kernel, and leaie the ©cola * 
but the shell, yet cast all the envy on them.”— fVeldon.^ 

§ Usboru. 
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Sir Philip Sydney, tore her lmir when she heard of 
her soil’s dishonour. James toolc the matter into 
his own hands, sent Haddington to the Tower fnt 
a short time, and then reconciled the parties, lie 
had it deal of work of the like kind—for the Scot¬ 
tish and English courtiers quarrelled incessantly, 
and sometimes fought. Douglas, the master of 
the horse, was killed hy Lee, brother to the 
Avenor,* in a desperate duel. Lee was not, much 
followed (for revengr ) by the Scots, because they 
held there was fair play. The younger Douglas 
got his brother’s place, which helped somewhat 
to appease the quarrcl.t Some years after Her¬ 
bert’s quarrel, Crichton Lord Sanquhar, a fiery 
Scot, was executed for the assassination of a great 
fencing-master, tvho had thrust out one of his 
lordship’s eyes. Bacon, in eloquent language, 
praised his master’s love of justice and strict im¬ 
partiality; and James himself took care to extol 
his doings; hut it, appears that he had a personal 
pique against the Scottish Lord; and a caustic 
chronicler of His deeds says, “ He satisfied, in 
part the people, and wholly himself; it being 
thought, he hated him for his love to the King of 
France, and not making any reply when lie said, 
in His presence, to one that called our James a 
second Solomon, that he hoped lie was not David 
the fiddler’s son: thus do princes abuse each 
other.”} 

When Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, 
saw himself supplanted in the king’s strange 
favour by a new comer, he betrayed no resent¬ 
ment, hut clung to the new million as to a bosom 
friend—a line of conduct which quite charmed the 
king, and which secured to Herbert a continuance 
of the royal liberality and good will. This new 
favourite, wilt) over-topped all his predecessors, 
and first, put the monstrous folly or vice of James 
in its full and disgusting light, was Robert Carr, 
or Ker, of the border family of Fernyhcrst, which 
hud suffered severely in the cause of the king's 
mother. Jt is said that, when a mere child, Ro¬ 
bert Carr had been page to James. In Ins youth 
he went over to France, according to the custom 
of Scottish gentlemen, and there, acquired many 
conftly graces and accomplishments. He was 
poor, even beyond the bounds of Scottish poverty, 
but" straight-limbed, well-favoured, strong-shoul¬ 
dered, and smooth-faced, with some, sort of cunning 
and show of modesty ;”§ and he had been taught 
that personal beauty, gay dress, and manners, 
would make him a fortune at court. He had re¬ 
cently returned from the Continent, and the gloss 
•tfas not off his French-cut doublet when he 
appeared, in the month, of July, 100(1, as page or 
esquire to the Lord Dingwall, m a grand tilting- 

• Au officer of the royal stables, whose business wag to provide 
oats for the horses. 

t Hardwtcke State Papers, Letter of Sir Dudley Carleton, This 

C articular duel was lought near Salisbury, iu the month of Novem* 
er, 1603. Tfr quarrel had begun at Windsor. " Douglas was left 
doacLott the Hold wall three hurts, and was buuetl three days after in 
.Salisbury Chmch, with a kind of solemnity, at which the duke, the 
Scottish lords, and all other scot and lot were present. . Lee was 
hurt in lour places, but lives, and it like to escape.'*—Id. 
t Oaboin. $ Nug. Ant. 
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match at Westminster. In the .course "of the 
chivalrous entertainment he had to present his 
lord’s shield to the king. In doing this his horse •* 
fell with him, or threw him, close, to James’s feet. 
His leg was broken, but bis fortune was made. 
The king, struck with his beauty, pud tenderly 
moved by his accident, ordered him to he instantly 
carried into Master Rider’s hnfisc at Charing 
Cross, sent His own surgeon to.attend him, and, as 
soon as the tilling was over—“Slaving little de¬ 
sire to behold the triumph, but much to have it 
ended”—he flew to visit him, and wait upon him 
in person; and after, by bis daily visiting and 
mourning over him, taking aTl care for his speedy 
recovery, lie made the day-break of his glory ap¬ 
pear.”* Can-, at this time, was scarcely of age, 
and, as James soon found out that tHe more scho¬ 
lastic part, of his education had been* sadly ne¬ 
glected, he undertook to leach him Latin Imnsc'if, 
and gave him a lesson every piorning.f And soon 
he began to give court places and rich presents-— 
things which Carr coveted more than all the 
Latinity of James’s preceptor Buchanan, or of 
Cicero and Horace. On Cliristmas-ovc, 1(507, tHb 
new favourite was kniglite.il, and sworn gentleman 
of the bedchamber, which place kept him con¬ 
stantly about the king, who took no care to conceal 
his nauseous affection from the‘court, leaning on 
Ins arm, pinching his check, smoothing his ruffled 
garment, and looking in Ins face even when di¬ 
recting his discourse to otlicts. Soon everybody 
who had to ask a favour, to press a suit, or to 
demand simple justice, found that the surest road 
to success was through the good graces and pro¬ 
lection of Mir Robert Carr. Hence rich picscnts 
poured in upon him; ladies of the highest rank. 
leered at him ; and the haughtiest of the nobles 
paid their adoration to this rising sun, sparing 
neither bounty nor flattery. This court picture is 
too base and revolting to be. dwelt upon. It was 
at fiist feared that Carr, ns a Scot, would espe¬ 
cially l.ivour bis own countrymen; but this was 
not the ease, probably because the English lords 
and ladies could pay him best. “ He even ap¬ 
peared to be endeavouring to forget his native 
country, and his father’s house, having none of 
note, about him but English. But, above all, 
was Sir Thomas Ovcrbury his Pythias.”! " This 
close friendship, which ended in the murder of 
Ovcrbury, commenced with Carr’s first appearance 
at court; and, it became the custom to bribe and 
flatter Sir Thomas, on account of the influence he 
had with his friend. Cecil and Suffolk, who were 
rivals, tried hard which should engross him and 
make him their monopoly. All this seems to have 
inflated Ovcrbury, who was otherwise moderate 

* “ Lord 1” exclaims Sir Anthony Weldon, “ how the great men 
flocked then to nee him, anti to ofl'er to his shrine in such abundance, 
that the king was foiced to lay a restraint, lest It might retard his 
recovery by spending ins spirits. Anil, to facilitate I ho cure, care 
was taken for a choice diet for himself arid chirurgeons with his 
attendants, und no sooner recovered but a proclaimed iavourite." 

i “ I think some one should teach him Uugltsh too; for, as lie is 
a Scottish lad, lie hath much need of better language ."—Letter of 
Lord Thomas Howard to Sir John harnnfion. Nny. An’. 

Weldon. 
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and canning, and a man of excellent parts. But 
it was not until after the death of Cecil, in Ki 12, 
that the minion was allowed to take his flight to 
the pinnacle of honour, anil to become a sort of 
dictator both in the court and the kingdom. 

A.r>. IGOSj 160'J.—AH the rest of Km ope might 
despise the personal character and the timid policy 
of the English 'monarch; hut there was one infant 
republic obliged, by circumstances which he had 
not made, to look to Janies with anxiety ami awe. 
This was the government of Holland and the 
United provinces, some of the keys to which lie 
held in the, cautionary towns of Blushing, Brill, 
and Riuumekeus. Atone moment there was a re¬ 
port that James was in treaty with I’lulip III. for 
the sale of those places which the Dutch had not 
been able or willing to redeem with money ; and 
after concluding lus treaty of peace with Spam, by 
which he bound himself to be neutral, he lmd pci- 
lnitted troops to he levied ill England for the ser¬ 
vice of the Spaniards and the Archduke Albeit, 
who yet Haiti ioil himself with hopes of reducing 
the free States. Soldiers of fortune and volunteers, 
•h icily Papists, passed over to the Low Countries, 
to endeavour to undo what their Puitcstaut coun¬ 
try men had done in the time of Elizabeth. 
But the temper of the English nation made il 
dangeious to derange the great Protestant scheme 
of the pieceilmg reign, or to espouse the. cause of 
the Spaniards against, the Dutch; and Cecil, to 
whom was left almost the eutiie management of 
foreign polities, apprehended that, if the war should 
he once finished in the Netherlands, it might be 
transform! by Philip to Belaud. The Etui of 
Tyrone, who had incurred the suspicion nf plan¬ 
ning a new insurrection, had found it expedient to 
flee from his native country, and throw himself 
upon the protection of the Spaniards, who treated 
linn as a sovereign prince, and allowed him liberal 
pensions. Thus Philip had a firchand always 
ready to throw into Irelund. Cecil had the spiiit 
to resent this conduct. “ Tell them,” he wrote 
to Sir Charles Cornwallis, the English ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid, “ that, when the King of Spam 
shall think it time to begin with Behind, the king, 
my master, is more likely than ever Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was to find a wholesome place of the King of 
Spain’s where he would he loth to hear of the 
English, lmd to show the Spaniards that shall he 
sent into Ireland us fair a way as they were taught 
before.”* Luckily, however, Philip was not much 
more warlike than James,and eipitflly poor: Ty¬ 
rone was allowed to go into Italy to live upon the 
bounty of the pope; and Ireland, for the present,. 
was left quiet, 'fherc was a deal of insidious 
diplomatizing on all sides—for France (which was 
Ml ally of Holland), England, and Spain, had each 
its views and interests, and the new republic itself 
wag by no means remarkable for sincerity or plain 
dealing. In the end, the archduke either made or 
listened to an overture to negotiate separately with 
the Dutch, upon the basis of their independence, 

* Winwjod. 


without communicating with James, who would fain 
have held himself as aihitraUir, or with any other 
parly. When a truce was agieed upon with the 
archduke, the Dutch, in the month of April, 1(107, 
informed the King of France that they had ufiened 
negotiations for a definitive peace with Spam, and 
invited their ally, llenry, to participate with them 
in the treaty. Three months after, the Stales eon- 
descended to give, ill a faunal manner, the same 
information and the same invitation to the King 
of England. The vanity of James must lane 
been hint, but lie acceded with alacrity, and 
joined himself with llenry IV., as mediator and 
guarantee. Thc_ Hague became the scene of ap¬ 
parently endless negotiations; but, at last, on the 
2i)lh of March, l(it)i), a truce was concluded fur 
twelve years between Spain and the new republic 
—a tilife equivalent to a peace. By this treaty 
the brave and persevering Hollanders, after a 
forty years’ war, obtained from their tyrannical 
masters rntne independence, liberty to trade to 
the Indies, and the closing of the Scheldt. James 
got for himscll the acknowledgment of a debt of 
SIS,000/., as the sum total of what was due to the 
English crown; and the promise of the States to 
discharge this debt by annual instalments of 
00 , 000 /. each; the first payment to he made two 
years after the date of tins licaty. In the mean 
while, and until liquidation, James was to retain 
possession of Flushing, Brill, and Rammekens.* 
The grand merit—perhaps the greatest of Eli¬ 
zabeth’s government—was its strict order and 
economy. This, as we have lcmurked before, 
enabled her to maintain her high notions of prero¬ 
gative, which were, however, on most public 
occasions, coloured over with kind and popular 
language, and varnished with dignity and graee.f 
But Janies was extravagant beyond all precedent, 
and he allowed the queen and his children, or the 
corrupt and greedy courtiers about them, to squan¬ 
der great sums, lie was always in want of money, 
and, people naturally looked more narrowly into 
the pretensions of a pauper king (though heaven- 
desccndcd) who had always his hands in their 
pockets, or wanting to have them there. They 
also saw the court exposed and humiliated in 
various ways. In tile third year of his reign he 
could neither pay his servants, ilor decently sup¬ 
ply his own table. The treasurer, Lord Dorset, 
was stopped in the streets , by the servants of the 
household, who wanted their wages, and (li« pur¬ 
veyors refused further supplies till they should he 
settled with. Upon the death of the Earl of Dor¬ 
set, in 1008, the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) sue*- 
ceeded to the post of treasurer, still retaining his 
secretaryship of state. The Earl of Northampton, 
w ho became lord privy seal about the same time, had 
considerable authority or influence with the king; 
hut Cecil might be regarded now us prime minister, 

* IHmer.— Birch, Neff.—Stow. tt* 

+ “ \om quean ( ElizabethJ did talk of her aubiects’ Jov^and 
aueetkw, anti, iu good truth, bIu* aimed well; our kinv t.dketh of o 
his subjects’ fear aui subjection, und herein I think he dJUi well too, 
as long a» tt holekth good."— Lord T. Howard to Harrington, Nug, 
Ant, 
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or sole nctins; minister, of England. He found tlie 
treasury empty, hut fortunately a portion of the 
subsidies had not yet been paid in and spent. Tin's 
money was something to stand by, and his fertile 
minfi devised other means of raising supplies with¬ 
out consent of parliament. James, as we have seen, 
pretended to an authority paramount to all parlia¬ 
ments ; in his theory the property of the subject 
was always the property of the king ; and Cecil’s 
political conscience did not prevent his labouring 
to establish all this in practice. Monopolies more 
oppressive than any that had preceded them were 
established and bartered; a right of fishery off the 
coasts of England and Scotland was sold to the 
Dutch; a feudal aid of'twenty shillings on each 
knight’s fee was levied by an old law, and du¬ 
ties, were imposed upon the import and export 
of goods by the prerogative alone, without any re¬ 
ference even to the sanction of parliament. In 
the latter course Dorset had begun before him, bv 
laying an import duty on Corinth raisins, or cur¬ 
rants, by letters-patent. Bates, a Turkey mer¬ 
chant, resisted payment. lie was proceeded 
against in the Court of Exchequer, where the 
barons decided for the crown, and laid down a 
right of taxation in the king without parliament, 
whieli was highly satisfactory to James and his 
ministers. With this precedent before him, Cecil 
went boldly to work, and imposed duties upon 
various kinds of goods by orders under the great 
seal. But all these sources of revenue were nut 
suHicient to supply James’s expenditure, and he 
was driven by his necessities to call together his 
parliament, which had been prorogued some thirty 
months. 

a.d. 1610.—The Houses began their session on 
the 14th of February, when Cecil represented to 
the Lords, instead of causing it to he represented 
to tiie Commons, that the king’s necessities were 
such as to call for an immediate supply. Neither 
time nor anything else was gained by this irre¬ 
gular mode of proceeding, and the minister was 
brought to a dead pause by the murmurs of the 
Commons, wlm took up the question of taxation 
and duty-making. Several of the members had 
sifltid the legal authorities, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that the decision of the Barons of the 
Exchequer in the case of Bates was illegal. Hake- 
will and Yelverton made two elaborate speeches 
to this effect, and they were lamely answered by 
Bacon and Sir John Davis, who sustained the 
cause of prerogative. The country gentlemen 
were made to feel that, if the court were allowed 
to impose duties on merchandise as it chose, it 
would soon levy taxes oil their lands in the same 
arbitrary manner, and the opposition became re¬ 
solute and clamorous. James intimated, by a 
message, that they must not talk upon such sub¬ 
jects ; hut it appears that they talked louder than 
ever. He. then called both Houses before him at 
Whitehall, and delivered to them a long lecture, 
which was at once blasphemous .and ridiculous. 
“ Kings,” said this unroyal specimen, “ are justly 
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called gods, for that they exercise q, manner or re¬ 
semblance of divine power upon earth; for, if you 
will consider the attributes of God, you shall sen 
how they agree in the person of a king. God hath 
power to create or destroy—to make or unmake— 
at his pleasure; to give life or send death; to judge 
all, and to be judged nor accountable to none; to 
raise low things and to make high things low at his 
pleasure; and to God both soul and body arc due. 
And the like power have kings? they make and 
unmake their subjects; they have power of raising 
and casting down, of life and of death,—judges 
over all their subjects, and in all causes, and yet 
accountable to none hut Ghd only. They have 
power to exalt low things and abase high things, 
and make of their subjects like men of chess,—a 
pawn to take n bishop or a knight; and to cry up 
or down any of their subjects as th*y do their 
money. And to the king is due Jxith the affection 
of the soul and the service of the body of his sub¬ 
jects.”* In the end he told them that it was 
sedition in subjects to dispute what a king might 
do in the plenitude of his power,—that kings were 
before laws, and that all laws were granted by 
them as matter of favour to the people. But, not¬ 
withstanding this parallelizing of himself with the 
divinity, the Commons .would not allow that ln- 
had any right to lay duties upon currants or broad¬ 
cloth without their consent, and they presented a 
strong remonstrance against his inhibitions. They 
claimed “ as an ancient general and undoubted 
right of parliament, freely to debate all matters 
which do properly concern the subject.” They 
did not take upon themselves to review the judg¬ 
ment given by the Court of Exchequer, but they 
desired to know the reasons whereon that judg-, 
ment was grounded, “ especially us it was ge¬ 
nerally apprehended that the reasons of that judg¬ 
ment extended much farther, even to the utter 
ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, and of 
the subjects’ rights of property in their lands and 
goods.”f They told him that the kings of this 
realm, with the assent of parliament, make laws 

• King James's Works.—Win wood’s Memorial*.—Journals. 

i Journals There was certainly a j.rovocutiou to the veiy moral 
suspicions. The Chief Baron Fleming and tlinron Clerk had de¬ 
clared that*' iho king’s power la double ordinary aud absolute j unit 
these have several laws and ends 'Hut of the ordinary is for the 
profit of particular subjects, exercised in oidinaiy courts, and culled 
common law, which cannot be changed m substance q-uhout pui (la¬ 
ment. The king s absolute power is applied to iio purlit nlar poison's 
lienettt. lint to the general safety; aud this is not directed by the 
rules of common law, but more properly termed policy and govern¬ 
ment, varying neeortling to his wisdom for the common good; nnd ,all 
tilings done wtlhiu' those rules are lawful. The matter in question is 
matlei of state, to be ruled uceordmg to polisy by the king u extra¬ 
ordinary power. All customs (duties so called? are the effects of 
foreign commerce; but all affairs of commerce, and nil treaties with 
foreign nations, belong to the king’s ub-olute power; he theiefoie 
who has power over the cause must have it also over the effect. The 
sea-ports nre the king’s gate*, which he may open nnd shut to whom 
he pleases." They asserted that the ancient custom! on wine and 
wool had originated in the king’s absolute power, ami not in a grant 
of parliament. But muny statutes had subsequently controlled this 
prerogative. In the reign of the great and warlike Edward III. it 
hud been settled by palliamont that uo new inquisition should bo 
hud on wool or leather: but one of the batons mninfruned that this 
did not bind Edward’s successors, for the right to impose such duties 
was u principal purl of the prerogative of the crown of England, 
which the king could not diminish. They extolled Ilia king’s good¬ 
ness in permitting the case to be argued at all, and taxed Bates and 
his party with insolence in presuming Irr dispute so clear a right.— 
State Triali.—llaliam’i Conti. Hist. 
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sind .tiiAcs, and impose duties upon goods and 
merchandise, But not otherwise: that the people 
ol this kingdom hail been ever careful to preserve 
these liberties and rights when anything had been 
done to prejudice them : that his majesty’s most 
Immble, Commons, following the example, of their 
ancestors, and finding that his majesty, without 
advice or consent of parliament, hail lately, in 
tunc of peace, set. both greater impositions, and far 
more in numhcfc, than any of Ins ancestors had 
ever done in times of war, with all humility pre¬ 
sumed to petition that all impositions set without 
assent of parliament, should he ipiitc abolished 
and taken away, amUhat his majesty, in imitation 
ol ins noble progenitors, would he pleased that a 
law he made during this session of parliament, 
declaring that all impimitions or duties set, or to he. 
set, upon l±is people, their goods or merchandise, 
s,»c only by comninn consent of parliament,, are, 
and ever shall he, void.* This Was gall and 
mu unwind to James} hut the Commons did more 
than petition;—they passed a hill taking away 
impositions. This, however, was rejected by the 
Isolds, who were not disposed to do anything In 
cheek the inarch of absolutism ; and the bench of 
bishops were always leiulv to find texts m Scrip¬ 
ture fur the support of the prerogative. The 
whole high chinch paitv had by this time gone 
l.tj" into the divine right, and had adopted the 
theory that the king's power was of God, and 
that of the parliament, only ot man. Bancroft, 
the pinnate, would fain have been a sort of l’ro- 
iost.au! Bucket, hut the circumstances of the times 
mdneed linn to seek for power, not by opposing 
the sovereign, hut by making the church a 
sharer in the royal prerogative,. In his eyes 
it seemed as a consequence, that if kings were 
esteemed as being of God, the bishops also, 
being appointed by linn, might claim the divine 
light under him, and that the crown and the, mitre 
should he alike above law. The. ecclesiastical 
courts were daily encroaching on the temporal 
courts; and the established clergy wore never 
tired of repeating that the king’s authority was 
paramount m his own courts, and that nil juris¬ 
diction, spirited and temporal, belonged to him. 
By these, pretensions the church exasperated same 
ol lhg judges, who thenceforward began to regard 
the Puritans with a less severe eye; and at the 
same time, the common lawyers, who had always 
been jealous of the ecclesiastical courts, watched 
Bicir encroachments more keenly titan ever. One 
Boelor Cowell, a high churchman, who was 
patronised by the archbishop and eulogised by the 
king, brought llu^tcmpest to a head, though un- 
fortmintely its bursting did not purify the atmo¬ 
sphere of court or church. In his Interpreter, or 
Law Dictionary, which was dedicated to Bancroft, 
this man explained to the unlearned that the king 
was sol,ulus a legibux (untied from laws),—that he 
was above all law by his absolute power,—and 
though in the making of laws he might admit the 
Somers’s Tracts. 


parliament, or three estates unto council, this w as 
not of ■constraint, hut of Ins own benignity, or by 
reason of the promise made upon oath at, the tune 
of hiB coronation. But, never wns jesuit. made to 
give less value to an oath than this learned durtur 
gave to the coronation oath of an English monai eh. 
“ Although,” he says, “ at his coronation he 
take an oath not to alter the laws of the land, yet, 
this until notwithstanding, he may alter or sus¬ 
pend any particular law that Bcemeth hurtful to 
the public estate. Thus much, ill short, because 
1 have heard some tx> he. of opinion that, the laws 
are above the king.” And in treating of parlia¬ 
ment, the doctor declares,—“ Of these two one 
must, he true, either that, the king is above the 
parliament, that is, the. positive laws of his king¬ 
dom, or else that he is not an absolute king; and 
therefore though it he a merciful policy, amf also 
a politic mercy, not alterable without great peril, 
to make laws by the Consent of the whole realm, 
because so no putt shall have cause to complain of 
a jiartiality, yet simply to hind the prince to or by 
these laws were repugnant to the nature and con¬ 
stitution of an absolute monarchy.” And as if 
this were not enough, in that part of his dictionary 
where lie explains the word prerogative, the doctor 
says that “the king, by the custom of (Ins king¬ 
dom, maketh no laws without the consent of the 
three estates, though he may quash any law con¬ 
cluded of by them;” and that he “holds it m- 
eonti ollahle that the king of England is an absolute 
king.” '[’he Commons were incensed at this bold 
hook, and they requested a conference with the 
lairds upon it in order to punish its author. The 
lau ds consented, and the conference was managed 
on the part, of the Lower House by Sir Francis 
Bacon, who could shift and change like l’roteus, 
and heall for prerogat ive one hour and all for par¬ 
liamentary rights the next. James shrunk before 
the storm, and made a scape-goat of his learned 
doctor, who had only expressed the king’s own 
opinions without his blasphemy. Cowell was sent 
to prison for a short time, and his hook, which had 
been publicly sold with impunity, was suppressed 
by the king’s proclamation. The. Commons, with 
exceeding great joy, returned thanks. 

On coming into the office of lord treasurer, 
Cecil had found that the king's debts amounted to 
1,300,000?., while his ordinary expenditure Was 
calculated to exceed his revenue by 81,000?. at 
least. He had reduced the debt by about two- 
thirds ; hilt, he saw it. accumulating afresh. He. 
roundly proposed a perpetual yearly revenue to he 
granted, once for all, by parliament; and, as tiro 
price of this vote, he promised in the king’s name 
that every grievance should be redressed and other 

• Journals of Commons ami Tairda,—Par!. IUst—Win wood.— 
R. Coke# Detection. Coke says that the Common* took lire anti 
intended to luve pioceeded severely against Cowell; but the king 
interposed, and promised to call in the books by prwdnmalion, as lie 
did, but they were out, ami the proclamation oould not cull them in, 
•but only served to make tliaro more taken notiro of. He t*»* us 
that there were ninny others published to the snnU? purpose* awP 
among them, one by Blackwood, who concluded that l)te English 
were all slaves by reason ofthe Normun Conquest! 


VOL. Ill, 
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Sr. Jam mi's l’Ar.ACK am City of Westminster. (Temp. James I.) Vieneil from lliti Villa-.' of CTmuhk. 
From an ancient 1’ictnro cnfravial in Niclmlls's Fromes-cs. 


modes of raising money nbandoned. The Com¬ 
mons instantly brought forward a host of griev- 
ances: the minister and the courtiers wished them 
to vole the money tirst and complain afterwards, 
hut they stuck to their grievances. One of the 
most imjairtant of these was the ecclesiastical 
High Commission Court, a most arbitrary tri¬ 
bunal, which fined and imprisoned,—passed sen¬ 
tence without appeal,—constantly interfered with 
men’s domestic concerns and their civil rights, 
and in its ordinary procedure despised the rules 
and precautions of the common law. Another 
glaring abuse was the king’s attempting to do 
everything by his own proclamation. James, in¬ 
deed, might have been called the King of Pro¬ 
clamations. The Commons told him that there 
was nothing “which they have accounted nunc 
dear and precious than this,—to he guided and 
governed by the certain rule of the law, which 
giveth both to the head and members that which of 
right belongeth to them, and not by any uncertain 
or arbitrary form of government.” They told 
him that it was the indubitable right of the people 
of this kingdom not to he made subject to any 
punishment that shall extend to their lives, lands, 
bodies, or goods, other than such as arc ordained 
by the common law of this land, or the statutes 
made by their common consent in parliament. 
They then ’complained that it had been attempted 
to make royal proclamations take the place of 
law: that‘-proclamations had been of late year; 
•much more frequent than‘they had ever been 
before, extending to liberty, property, inheritances, 


and livelihoods of men ; some of them tending to 
alter the law; some made shortly after a session 
of parliament for mutter rejected in the same 
session; some ordering punishments to he in¬ 
dicted before lawful trial and conviction ; some 
referring the punishment of offenders to courts of 
arbitrary discretion ; some to support oppressive 
monopolies, &c. “Byreason whereof,” continued 
the Commons, “there is a general fear conceived 
and spread amongst your majesty’s people, that 
proclamations will, by degrees, grow up and in¬ 
crease to the strength and nature of laws, whereby 
not only that ancient happiness and freedom w ill 
he much blemished (if not quite taken away), 
which their ancestors have so long enjoyed ; hut 
the same nifty also (in (process <4 time) bring a 
new form of arbitrary government upon the realm : 
and this their fear is the more increased hy.ocea- 
sion of certain hooks lately published, which 
ascribe a greater power to proclamations than 
heretofore had been conceived to belong unto 
them ; as also’by the care taken to reduce all the 
proclamations made since your majesty’s reign 
into one volume, and to print them in such form 
as arts of parliament formerly have been, and 
still are used to be, which scemeth to imply a pur¬ 
pose to give them more reputation and more esta¬ 
blishment than heretofore they have had.”* The 
Commons, after giving a list of James’s arbitrary 
proclamations, proceeded to complain of the delay 
of the courts of law in granting writs of prohibi¬ 
tion and habeas corpus, and of the jurisdiction uf 
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tlic council of Wales over the four bordering shires 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Salop, 
which it was pretended were included within their 
Authority as Marches of Wales. Their other 
chief grievances were the Duke of Lennox’s patent 
for searching and scaling new drapery, mono¬ 
polies of wine, licences and taxes recently set 
upon all public*houses, and a tax or duty upon 
sea-coal. 

The lofty, thc.firm and moderate tom: of this 
petition of grievances might to have warned 
James that the spirit of the Commons was under¬ 
going a great, change, and that whatever had been 
their timidity and servility under the House of 
Tudor, they would now aim at occupying their 
delated and proper position in the constitution. 
Hut James, though alarmed and in dreadful want 
of their iqpney, clung fast to his prerogative, 
amt thought to satisfy them with civil words and 
paltry concessions. With regard to the Court of 
High Commission, which probably indisposed the 
minds of a greater number of his subjects than any 
other single cause, he would not cede a line. As 
t» the proclamations, he vouchsafed to promise 
that they should never exceed what the law war- 
ianted. The royal lieene.es to public-houses he 
generously agreed to revoke. But the Commons, 
who maintained that he had no right to lay it on, 
would not vote him a perpetual revenue in ex¬ 
change for tins tax upon victuallers, and there 
was a pause exceedingly distressing to the needy 
king. 

There remained certain parts of his royal pre¬ 
rogative which the Commons had hardly ventured 
to dispute; but as (lie minister spoke of “ retri¬ 
bution ” for “ contribution,” they came under dis¬ 
cussion. These were the mallets of wardship, 
tenure by knight service, and the old grievance 
of purveyance. The Commons got the Lords 
to discuss the several subjects with them in 
committees of conference, and Cecil showed a 
willingness to bargain for the surrender of these 
feudal sources of revenue in exchange for a 
lived annual sum. But il was soon found that 
James, though willing to give up wardship and 
purveyance, mis exceedingly reluctant to part 
with tenure by knight service, holding it to* he 
highly indecorous that his nobility and gentry 
should li«ld their hmds on the same ignoble tciiuie 
as base people. Still, however, the Commons 
thought the concessions he was w illing to make 
well worth the purchasing. It remained to 
hv the price. James asked 300,000/. per annum 
as a full composition for abolishing the right 
of wardship, and for taking away all purvey¬ 
ance, with some other concessions.* This was 
thought too dear, and, after a good deal of 
haggling, the king reduced it to 220,000/. per 
annum. The Commons, under the threat of 
a dissolution, hade up to 200,000/., and the 
court gladly closed with them at that price. But 

* Among those wai odious ligM of inlnf-TC'.ct* >» tin* n»»i- 
ii.igt'h ot nif.uils uml widows.. 


parliament had to guard itself against, the pre¬ 
rogative, which had been held up its beyond this 
control of statute ; and they had also to devise by 
what means the 200,000/. per annum should he 
levied. They were resolved to he slmv .and 
cautious; their session had been already pro¬ 
longed to the middle of July, and il was therefore 
agreed that they should vote something to meet 
the king’s immediate exigencies, and resume the 
subject after prorogation. All that the Commons 
voted was an aid of one subsidy and one-tenth; 
upon which they were prorogued to the. month of 
October. When they met again, James was as¬ 
tonished and irritated to find that the Commons 
were in a less complying Jtnmour than hefme. He 
wanted to concede less than he had promised : 
they Insisted upon having more than they had 
bargained for. During the recess they hail* rc- 
tleeted seriously on the growing extravagance of 
the king and the rapacity of his courtiers. They 
suspected that the king would not keep his part of 
the bargain; they saw that no redress was to he 
expected as to 'the tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
courts,—-that illegal customs were still exacted at 
the out-ports,—that proclamations were to have 
the force of acts of parliament. Ill this frame of 
mind (and there was a large party that had brooded 
with horror or disgust over James’s blasphemous 
boastings) they declared their reluctance to voting 
the 200,000/. per annum without a better assur¬ 
ance of an equivalent in substantial reforms. 
James, who never doubted of the efficacy of his 
mischievous intermeddling and insulting oratory, 
summoned them to a conference; and about, thirty 
members waited upon his majesty at Whitehall. 
The king desired them to make a direct answer to 
some questions which he should put to them. The. 
first, was, Whether they thought he was really in 
want of money, as his treasurer and chancellor of 
the exchequer had informed them ? “ Whereto, 

when Sir Francis Bacon had begun to answer in a 
more extravagant style than his majesty did de¬ 
light to hear, he picked out Sir Henry Neville, 
commanding him tu answer, according to his con¬ 
science. Thereupon Sir Henry Neville did di¬ 
rectly answer, that, he thought his majesty w#s ill 
want. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘tell me whether it 
belonged) to you, that arc my .subjects, to relieve 
me or not.’ ‘ To tins,’ quoth Sir Harry, ‘ I must 
answer with a distinction: where your majesty’s 
expense groweth hv the commonwealth, we are 
bound to maintain it ;—otherwise not.’ A*id so, 
continuing his speech, he gave a note, that in this 
one parliament they had already given four sub¬ 
sidies and seven fifteenths, which is more than 
ever was given by any parliament, at any time, 
upon any occasion ; and yet, withal, they hail no 
relief of their grievances. Then was his majesty 
instant to have him declare what their grievances 
were. ‘ To all their grievances,’ said Sir Harry, 

‘ I am not privy, hut of those that have come to my 
'knowledge I will mate recital.’ And so began to» 
say that, in matter of justice, they couldihot have 
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an equal proceeding (aiming, perhaps, at his 
majesty’s prerogative, nullum tempus acmrret 
regi); and then, falling upon the jurisdiction of 
the inarches of Wales, Sir Herbert Croft took the 
word out of ids mouth, otherwise it was thought 
Sir Harry, being charged upon his conscience, 
would have delivered his judgment upon ull, in 
what respect soever it might be taken.”* 

James now prorogued the parliament for nine 
weeks, a time which, by his orders, was employed 
hy the court party in “ dealing every one with bis 
friends and acquaintance in the House, to work 
them to some bettor reason.Hut the Commons 
would not be so wrought upon; they were resolute 
not to replenish “the rqyal cistern” without a 
guarantee; and this made the king determine that 
they should not meet again to question his prero¬ 
gative without filling his exchequer, j “ For being 
now seasoned with seven years’ knowledge in his 
profession here, he thought he might set him up 
for himself, and not be still journeyman to the 
lavish tongues of men that pried too narrowly into 
the secrets of his prerogative, which are mysteries 
too high for them, being arcana imperii, litter to 
be admired than questioned. But the parliaments 
were apprehensive enough that these hidden mys¬ 
teries made many dark steps into the people’s 
liberties; and they were willing, by the light, of 
law and reason, to discover what was the. king’s, 
what theirs; which the king, unwilling to have 
searched into, after live sessions in six years’ time, 
dissolved the parliament hy proclamation.”(j 
The dissolution took place on the 9th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1611, not a single act having been passed 
in the late session. In the preceding month of 
November, while the king was smarting under his 
disappointments and reviling all parliaments, the 
primate Bancroft, departed this life, us much ap¬ 
plauded hy the high church party as he was con¬ 
demned hy the puritans and all classes of dis¬ 
senters. The orthodox Clarendon afterwards de¬ 
clared that “ his death was never enough to be 
lamented,”—that he “ understood the church ex¬ 
cellently, and had almost rescued it out of Un¬ 
hands of the Calvinian party, and very much 
subdued the unruly spirit of the non-conformists 
hy and after the conference at Hampton Courf.”|j 
During the stormy debates of these last sessions, 
Bancroft had done his best to defend his church 
from the reformers, and to encourage the king in 
his prerogative course. In tire month of May lie 
addressed a long epistle to James, complaining 
bitterly of a “hill in hand against pluralities,” 
wjiich bill, be adds, “ is the same that, for above 
forty years, from parliament to parliament, bath 
been rejected, and that very worthily.” After de¬ 
fending pluralities on the ground that there were 
many livings which, taken singly, were insufficient 
for the support of a worthy preacher, lie said, 
“ We that are bishops will do our bCst (as here- 

, • vfiuwGoil, Mi’mtimU. t (if, ; lit, 
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tofore we have to our powers endeavoured) for the 
increasing of a learned ministry; but we may 
never yield to any course that shall procure, ap¬ 
parently, their utter overthrow, ns to expect that' 
they should still make brick without diminishing 
their tusk, when their straw is withhold from 
them, and they shall he driven to gather stubble 
in the fields.” He felt assured that the benefices 
would not he made sufficient living for the 
preachers without some attempt either against 
cathedral churches or for the diminishing of the 
bishops’ revenues ; and here he came to the point 
with the king, greatly fearing that his poverty 
might force James into compliances. “ More¬ 
over,” he adds, “upon the advantage of your 
majesty’s great necessities at this tune, I do fore¬ 
see, and partly already perceive, that many things 
will he pressed upon your majesty against the 
clergy hy the .Lower House of pailiamcnt, as 
hoping, now in never, to obtain that which divers 
of them for many years have “aimed at; and that 
your majesty, for the gaining of your own ends 
towards your supply and support, limy lie inclined 
to give more way unto them therein than, I jiuig-, 
may stuinl with the good cmilnmance of that stale 
of tins church, wherein you found it to he iniisl 
royally upheld hy the late queen (of most wmlliy 
memory), and hath since been likewise maintained 
hy your most excellent majesty accordingly, willi a 
very great increase of many siiigulm benefits and 
most princely favours towards it. But myself, 
with the rest of your majesty’s bishops and the 
whole clergy, do so fully repose our trust and 
assurance in your majesty’s most, royal ami 
Christian affection towards us, as we know that 
all tlie cunning and sleight m the world shall 
never he able to work your highness to the ap¬ 
probation and allowance of anything that may 
either tend to our unjust reproach or to the pre¬ 
judice of religion, which hitherto hath more, 
flourished in England than m all the dim dies 
besides of Christendom; considering 1 lint all the 
plots and practices at this time designed against 
us may easily ho met with hy the observation of 
your own rules mid directions, delivered so oft 
this session to the Lower-House hy the lord trea¬ 
surer.” In this same letter Bancroft enclosed the 
copy of a hill against the proceedings of the High 
Commission Court, telling the king that, though it 
had been rejected the two last sessions of this 
parliament by the Lords, it had ugain passed the 
Lower House; and had been read upon the pre¬ 
ceding Saturday, hy the lord chancellor’s appoint¬ 
ment, to the Upper House. The primate was in 
an agony about this bill. “Your majesty,” e 
says, “ in perusing of it, shall find it to stretch 
very far, neither (regarding some statutes yet in 
force nor the authority cither of your majesty’s 
convocations (representing in former times the 
Church of England) or of your highness, the chief 
and supreme governor of it. The last session but 
one sundry of your bishops, in a great committee, 
answered all those reasons that were then thought 
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fit to tie alleged for tlie -passage of this hill. But 
all is one; reason or no reason, il foreetli not; it 
is importunity and opportunity that is relied upon, 
tool we must again endure a new brunt to no pur¬ 
pose, except your majesty shall lie pleased to pre¬ 
vent it; and 1 think tl very necessary you should 
so do, for the avoiding of public scandal, if your 
majesty’s suprertiaoy should now again he, called 
in question, as of necessity it must he, if the 
authors of this hill do stand to the justification of 
it against us. 1 most humbly beseech your most 
excellent majesty to pardon this my boldness,— 
sanrilotis ro.v delict erne Ithcra ,—and 1 could 
not but, condemn myself, being Archbishop of 
Canterbury, if I should not with all my stiength, 
and for the preventing of future, mischief, stand up 
in the gap which is sought to be made in the very 
form and fyune of the church, and likewise plead 
insllii* best soil I am aide before so mighty, so 
learned, so provident, so leligious, and so wise a 
king, for so well a’settled and worthy form of 
leligion, and for so godlv, so learned, and so pain¬ 
ful a eleigv, whom vour majesty shall ever have at 
v*iur commandment, most loyal, most fiullitul sub¬ 
jects, and always, m their divine meditations and 
prineis, ynm dndv oialms ” But notwithstanding 
lliis laudation of James’s religion, Bancroft knew 
very well that lie was more eager for money than 
for the jiraveis of Ins bishops; and about two 
months allot, to entoiee Ins arguments and to pre¬ 
vent any enactment against the High Commission 
Court, lie wrote a comfortable letter to his ma¬ 
jesty to intimate that the Insliops and clergy of the 
province, of Canterbury assembled in convocation, 
“considering his majesty’s most princely favour 
towards them and Ins present wants, notwithstand¬ 
ing there was an old subsidy of four shillings in 
the pound behind unpaid, had veiv willingly, 
readily, and with one enusent, granted to his 
majesty a new subsidy of six shillings m the 
pound, mid had so ordered the payment of it with 
the. former as that they might be both in ills ex¬ 
chequer within one year and a half.”* James 
received this liberal grant very joyfully, and the 
lull, which had passed the Commons, was of course 
thrown out in the lairds.• Immediately after this 
Archbishop Bancroft died. To the surprise of ntost 
people who were unacquainted with certain services, 
both seeftit and public, which he had rendered to 
the king in a recent visit to Scotland, Doctor 
(ieorge Abbot, only eighteen months a bishop, was 
now promoted to the primacy. Affbot, instead of 
being a high churchman like Bancroft, was strongly 
imbued with 1’re.sliyterian or Calvinistic principles, 
mid disposed, not merely to tolerate, but. to pa¬ 
tronise, the puritan preachers, whom Ins pre¬ 
decessor had so harshly repressed. In the words 
of Clarendon, who takes the least favourable view 
of his character, and who is disposed to attribute 
the growth of puritanism and disaffection to his 
conduct ns head of the Anglican Church undcT 

* Dulrymple (Lord ILnjJpV), Memorials and Letters ldutimr to tlie 
Histoiy ul‘ Britain in the reign ot James I. 


James, Abbot “considered Christian religion no 
otherwise than as it abhorred and reviled popery, 
and valued these men most who did that the most 
furiously. For the. strict observation of the dis¬ 
cipline of the church, or the. conformity tif the 
articles or canons established, he made little in¬ 
quiry, and took less rare; and having lumsel 
made a very little progress in the ancient and 
solid study of divinity, he adhered only to the 
doctrine of Calvin, and for his sake did not think 
so ill of that discipline as lie ought to have done. 
But if men prudently foreliorc a public reviling 
and railing at the hierarchy and ecclesiastical 
government,let their opinions and private practice 
be what it would, they viere not only secure from 
any inquisition of his, but, acceptable to him, and 
at least, equally preferred by him.”* Ill this way 
the church became divided against itself; hut the 
intolerance of churchmen in general continued 
much the same, or, if there were, il difference, il. 
was seen in an increased hostility to papists arising 
out of tlie more ardent steal of the Calvinists 
Perhaps they have somewhat overrated tlie 
delicate sensitiveness of his mind, or overlooked 
the diseased, crazy state of his liodvt (and he wits 
sixlv-twn or sixty-tluee years old when he died); 
lint historians have prellv generally attributed the 
death of Robert Cecil, (vail of Salisbury, to the 
mortifications lie experienced in this pailiamciii, 
and to the pecuniary embarrassments of the go¬ 
vernment which were consequent on the firmness 
of the Commons. Though his own rollers weie 
well tilled, the treasury was empty, and lie pm- 
bahlv enteilamed no very sanguine hope of re¬ 
plenishing it by the sale of crown lands and the 
raising of loans m tlie different countries by send¬ 
ing pnvv seals, winch latter exercise of the prero¬ 
gative was put in force with a trembling hand, lest 
“ that sacred seal should be refused In/ the desperate 
hardness af the prejudiced jien/ite.” Whatever 
were the cause, the minister fell into a languid, 
hopeless state, and retired from business to drink 
the waters at Bath. lie derived no benefit from 
tlie healing springs, mid, on the24th of May, 1612, 
he died, worn not and wretched, at Marlborough, 
on his wav back to the court. Lung suffering 
had obliterated the charms of rank and honours, 
princely mansions, and wide estales, an enormous 
wealth, and a policy and ambition which bail 
triumphed over many a formidable, rival. In his 
last moments he said tn Sir Walter Cope,—Fuse 
and pleasure quake to hear of death ; lmt my life, 
full of cares and miseries, desireth to he dis¬ 
solved.” flis death was certainly not less wel¬ 
come to the great mass of the nation ; lint, in the 
worse that followed, people soon laniiftitcd the Imd 
rule of this remarkable son of a most remarkable 
father. Though heartless and perfidious, Cecil 
had abilities of the highest order; and though 
subservient and ready to erect Jarirs into an 

1 “ History of tlio Groat Rebellion,' 
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absolute monarch rather than lose favour and 
office by thwarting that prince’s vehement in¬ 
clinations, he had a sense of national dignity, and 
a system of foreign policy which would have saved 
England from degradation. The scoundrels who 
succeeded him had all his baseness and villany 
with none of his genius. 

Before Cecil found peace in his grave, the fate 
of an interesting victim, whose adventures furnish 
one of the most touching episodes in our history, 
had been scaled by a barbarous hand. The Lady 
Arabella Stuart, whose descent was a crime never 
to he forgiven, had been kept chielly about court 
ever since the trial of Raleigh and Cobham, who 
were said to have aimed at her elevation to the 
throne, though it was proved that the young lady 
had absolutely nothing to do with their plot. In 
the. disorderly and tasteless revelry of the court 
she had continued to cultivate a taste for elegant 
literature, not wholly neglecting the study of 
divinity, which James seems to have made fashion¬ 
able with both sexes, and nearly all classes of his 
subjects. It was her avowed preference of. a 
single life that somewhat disarmed the dangerous 
jealousy of Elizabeth, though even in that queen’s 
reign her condition was a very unhappy one. 
James at one time, when he had neither wife nor 
children of his own, asked the hand of the Lady 
Arabella for his favourite Esme Stuart, Duke of 
Lennox, who was the lady’s cousin. Elizabeth 
not only forbade this marriage, but she also im¬ 
prisoned Arabella, using very sharp and insulting 
language against James for his having dared to 
propose such a match. On the death of Eliza¬ 
beth, one of Cecil’s first cares was, as we have 
seen, to secure the person of the lady, and when 
James was safely and so easily seated on the 
throne, having now children, he seems to have 
settled in his own mind that she should never be 
allowed to marry. In the following year a great 
ambassador came from the king of Poland, whose 
chief errand was to demand her in marriage for 
his master; and at the very same moment there 
were indirect proposals made, i'or Count Maurice, 
who claimed to be, Duke uf Gueldres. “ But,” 
saysrthe courtly reporter of the hitter news, “ my 
Eady Arabella spends her time in lecture, reading, 
hearing of service, and preaching. . . . She wdl 
not hear of marriage.”* The pension James 
allowed her for her support was very irregularly 
paid;, and it should appear that she Vas fre¬ 
quently reduced to very great distress for want of 
money. She was also, exposed to the persecutions 
oilier aunt, the Countess of Shrewsbury, a violent 
and vulgar woman, who appears to have been 
placed over her at times as a sort of Duenna. James 
thought it business worthy of him to settle these 
womanly quarrels; and, in 1608, lie did some¬ 
thing more, for he gave Arabella a cupboard of 
plate worth- more than 2001. for a new-year’s gift, 
and J 000 marks to pay bet debts, besides some 
yearly addition to her maintenance, “ want being 
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thought the chiefest cause of her discontent¬ 
ment.”* Shortly after this, at some court festival, 
she renewed an acquaintance, which had begun 
in childhood, with William Seymour, son of Lord 
Beauchamp and grandson of the Earl of Herc- 
t’ord.f If there had not been a tender affection 
before (and it is probable that there had been, and 
of an old standing), it nyw sprutlg up, rapid and 
uncontrollable. In February, 1610, an arrangement 
of marriage between them was detected. James 
was alarmed in the extreme, for the Seymours also 
were descended from the royal blood of Henry 
VIE: they might pretend, in some time of trou¬ 
ble, to the throne, and their claim would he 
wonderfully strengthened by absorbing ill it that 
of the Eady Arabella. The two lovers were sum¬ 
moned before the privy council. There, Seymour 
was reprimanded for daring to ally lwmself with 
the royal blood (his own blood wais as royal <«s 
Arabella’s), and they were both forbidden, on their 
allegiance, to contract marriage without the king’s 
permission. To escape imprisonment they pro¬ 
mised obedience ; but, in the following mouth of 
July, it was discovered that they were privately 
married, instantly James issued his mandate, 
and Arabella was committed to the custody of Sir 
Thomas Parry, at Lambeth; her husband to the 
Tower. This, their first confinement, was not 
rigorous; the Lady was allowed to walk in a 
garden, and Seymour, who probably purchased 
the indulgence from his keepers, met her there, 
and in her own chamber. She also got lcttcis 
conveyed to the queen, who interfered in her 
favour, and to other friends of rank and influence. 
But one morning she received the dismal news 
that she must remove forthwith to Durham. She 
refused to quit her chamber; hut the officers 
carried her in her bed to the water-side, forced 
her, shrieking, into a boat, anil rowed her up the 
river. Her agitation and distress of mind brought 
oil a fever, and, by the time she reached Barnet, 
a physician declared that her life would he in 
danger if she were forced to travel farther. The 
doctor waited upon the king with this intelligence. 
James observed, very sapicntly, that it was enough 
to make any sound nia'.i sick to ,be carried in a 
bed in the maimer she was. But his resolution 
was fixed that she should proceed to Durham, if 
he were king. The doctor said “ that'he made 
no doubt of the Lady’s obedience.” “Obedience 
is that required,” replied James. But lie soon 
relaxed his severity, and granted her permission to 
remain for a month at llighgate fo» the recovery 
of her health. At llighgate she was lodged in a 
gentleman’s house, and closely watched; yet on 
tiie very day (the 3rd of June, 1611) that the 
Bishop of Durham, whose guest or prisoner she was 
to he, proceeded northward to prepare her lodging, 
she effected her escape, being assisted by two 
friends, who w ere in correspondence with her hus¬ 
band in the Tower. “ Disguising herself by draw¬ 
ing a great pair of French-fashioned hose over her 
• Illustration*, f Sir unlc, j>, 3, note f. 
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petticoats, putting on a man’s doublet, a man-like 
peruke, with luftg locks over her hair, a black lmt, 
black cloak, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier 
♦>y her side, she walked forth, between three and 
four of the clock, with Markham. After they had 
gone a-foot a mile and a halfto a sorry inn, where 
Crompton attended with horses, she grew very 
siek and faint, so as the ostler that held the stirrup 
said, that the gentleman would hardly hold out to 
London ; yet, bei\jg set, on a good gelding, astride, 
in an unwonted fashion, the stirring of the horse 
brought blood enough into her face; and so she 
rid on towards dllackwall.” There she found 
boats and attendants*who rowed her down the 
river to Gravesend, where a French hark lay at 
hlfhd ready to receive her. She expected to find 
her husband on hoard ; but though Seymour had 
stolen out t of the Tower in the disguise of a phy¬ 
sician, ho had not’yet reached the. vessel. After 
waiting for a slioh time, the French captain, who 
knew the seriousness of the adventure, became 
alauned, and, in spite of the entreaties of the Lady, 
he hoisted all sail and put to sea. When Seymour 
reached the spot, lie found his wife was gone ; lmt 
lie got on hoard a collier, the captain of which 
agreed to land him on the coast of Flanders for 
40/. Meanwhile the intelligence of Arabella’s 
escape from llighgate had reached the. palace. 
There, in an instant, all was alarm, hurry, and 
confusion, as if a new gunpowder-plot had been 
discovered. Couriers were dispatched in all di¬ 
rections, with orders to haste for their lives. Ships 
and limits were hurried down the Thames as if a new 
Armada were in the Channel, 'flu; alarm became 
tlic greater when, on dispatching a messenger to 
tin- Lieutenant of the Tower, it was learned that 
Ins prisoner also had escaped. The privy council 
believed, or affected to believe, that church and 
state were in danger,—that the fugitives were 
going to the Spanish Netherlands, there to put 
themselves at the head of the papists, and then, 
aided by the pope, the king of Spain, and other 
Catholic sovereigns, to invade England. “ In this 
passionate hurry there was a proclamation, first in 
very hitter terms, but, by my lord treasurer’s mo¬ 
deration, seasoned at the.prmt. . . . There were, 
likewise three letters dispatched in haste . . * to 
the king and queen regent of France, and to the. 
arclufukus, all written with harsher ink than now, 
if they were to do, I presume they should he, 
especially that to the archdukes, which did seem 
to pre-supposc their course tending*that way, and 
all three deqpribing the offence in black colours, 
and pressing their sending hack without delay.”* 
Seymour got safe to shore, and was not sent back : 
the poor Lady Arabella was less fortunate, being 
overtaken by a “ pink royal,” when about midway 
across the Channel. The Frenchman stood a 
sharp lmt short action; and when he lowered his 
flag, she vfas seized, carried hack to the Thames, 
and then shut up in the Tower. Her heart was 
breaking, yet Bhe said she cared not for captivity 

• Vflnwool, Memorials, 


if her husband was safe. The advocacy of the 
queen,—her own eloquent appeals, were all thrown 
ajvay on James; she never recovered her liherlv, 
and grief and despair made a wreck of her brilliant 
intellect. She died within the walls of the Tnwer, 
and in a pitiable state of insanity, on the 21th of 
.September, lffl5* 

James, who is described as dividing his time 
between his inkstand, his bottle, and his hunting, 
again took up the pen of controversy in Kill. 
As he was “ out in pursuit of hares,” a hook 
written by the Dutch divine, Conrad Vorstius, 
treating of the nature and attributes of the Divi¬ 
nity, was brought to him. He instantly left off 
limiting, and began readipg—and, with so critical 
an eye, that within an hour he detected and postd¬ 
ated a long list of what he called damnable here¬ 
sies. With not less activity he wrote to WinwBod, 
liis ambassador in the Low Countries, command¬ 
ing him to accuse Vorstius, liefore the States, of 
heresy and infidelity, and to signify to the States 
his utter detestation of those crimes, and of all by 
whom they were tolerated. The Hollanders, who 
had recently elected this heresiarch to the pro¬ 
fessorship of Divinity at Leyden, vacant by the 
death of Arminius, were not inclined to give ear 
to this remonstrance from a foreign prince, and 
they intimated as much in a respectful tone. 
Thereupon James, “ plying his inkstand again,” 
sent them an admonition in his own hand-writing. 
Assuming the tone of a Protestant pope, having 
authority in spirituals over other countries than 
his own, he hade them remember that the King of 
England was the Defender of the Faith, and that 
it would he in his competency, in union with 
other foreign churches, to “ extinguish and re¬ 
mand to hell these abominable heresies.” He 
told them that this wretched Vorstius deserved to 
be burnt alive, as much as any heretic that had 
ever suffered. He left it to their own Christian 
wisdom to hum him or not; but as to allowing 
him, upon any defence or abnegation, to continue 
to teach and preach, it was a thing so abomi¬ 
nable, that he assured himself it could never enter 
into any of their thoughts. To all this the Hol¬ 
landers returned a very cool and a very eviwivc 
answer. Then James entered a public protest 
against the heresies of Vorstius, ahd informed the 
States that they must either give up their divinity 
professor, or forfeit the friendship of the King of 
England. Archbishop Abbot applauded th^ king, 
and urged him to adopt violent measures; and 
Winwood, the ambassador who was equally 
zealous, thundered threats in the ears of the Dutch; 
hut still the States refused to displace Vorstius, 
till he should he heard in his own defence. James 
put forth a short work, in French, of his own com¬ 
position, entitled, ‘A Declaration against Vor- 
stius.’f But, after all, he would have been de¬ 
feated in this warfare, if the Hollandyp had not 

# * Lodge, Illufttrationt.—Sir Henry Kill*, Original 

80 H.—Aikuu Conti of King jRnies. &c.— Winwoojfc Memorials. a 

t Ii |>rlote<l and divertedover the continent in Fauicli, Litin, 
Dutch, and English. 
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been divided as to what was orthodoxy and what 
heterodoxy. A powerful sect and party, called 
the Gomarists,* hated Vorstius as much as Jume*, 
and Abbot and Wiuwood hated him, and, in the 
eud r .the divinity professor wns not only deprived 
of his place, but expelled from Leyden to wander 
about in poverty and obscurity. During six or 
seven years he was obliged to conceal himself from 
his’intolerant opponents in Tcrgau; and at the 
end of that period lie was driven out of Holland, 
the synod of Dort having given a definitive judg¬ 
ment against him, and the States having sentenced 
him to perpetual banishment. At this said synod, 
which was held in 1G19, the. deputies from the 
clergy of England and Scotland were the principal 
promoters ot the proscription of Vorstius,t which 
was followed by the barbarous exile of seven hun¬ 
dred families who entertained his tenets. During 
two venrs the expelled professor disappeared from 
the. world, being obliged to hide himself in very 
secret places; for there were many men who ima¬ 
gined that it would he doing a good deed to mur¬ 
der him. At last the Duke of Holstein offered 
him and the exiled families a secure asylum. He 
arrived at this haven of rest in the month of June, 
1622, but he soon quitted it for a surer and more 
lasting one—dying in the month of September of 
the same year. James was prouder of this victory 
than he would have been of winning battles like 
Creey and Azincourt. Unfortunately, the contro¬ 
versy sharpened his temper ; and, as if to give the 
Dutch an example, he relighted the fires of Smith- 
field, being the last English sovereign to sign the 
writ tie heerdicn comlmrendu. Bartholomew’ Le¬ 
gate, who is described as an obstinate Arian heretic, 
was apprehended and examined by the king and 
some of the bishops, and then committed to New¬ 
gate. After lying a considerable time in prison he 
was tried before the Consistory Court, which, like 
the Bonners of former times, passed sentence upon 
him, as contumacious and obdurate, and delivered 
him over to the secular arm, to he burned ; and he 
was burned accordingly in Smithfield, on the IStli 
of March, 1012. On the lltli of April following, 
which was Easter eve, Edward Wightman, con¬ 
victed of heresy of a very multiform character, 
was burned at Litchfield.{ A third victim was 
ready for the flames; hut it was found, notwith¬ 
standing the overflowing bigotry of many classes, 
that the mass of the nation could no longer look 
upon such executions witli any oilier fefilings than 
those' of horror and disgust, not unmixed, in some 
cases, with an admiration of the courage of the 
lyift’erers. The lawyers began to question whether 
the proceedings were strictly legal, and the bishops 
to doubt whether they were useful to their church. 

* After OumuruN, Professor at Leyden, the chief opponent of Arm i- 
liiuB in the dispute about the decrees of God and the eflicucy ol 
grace. 

f Davie says, quietly, “ 11 v altait dc la qluire de leur tnaifre, el dc 
la reputation #*■» sa .itnen/'c." (The glory of their master and his repu¬ 
tation for learning were involved.)— Duiionnatie Critique. 9 

X 1i should seem that Legate was Mint is now culled a Unitarian, 
and that Wightman was ns zed ; for, in addition to his denying the 
Trinity, he said that he was the H<JIy .'spirit piomised 'll Scripture. 


“ The king accordingly preferred that .heretics 
hereafter should silently and privately waste them¬ 
selves away in prison.”* In other words, men 
were exposed to a slower and more cruel martyr¬ 
dom ; but there was no more burning in England. 

Some time before these events Henry 1 V. of 
France hud fallen beneath the knife of an assassin. 
The treaty of the Hague, which was signed in 
March, 1609, ran a risk of being broken as soon 
as made. John, Duke of Cleves^luliers, and Berg, 
died without children, mid the emperor seized the 
city of Juliets and laid claim to the whole suc¬ 
cession. The Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke 
of Newburg, and the Elector of Saxony, pretended 
each to a better and an exclusive right. Religion 
as well as policy was involved in this dispute, it. 
being deemed no less expedient for the Protestant 
interests to cheek the Roman church {Jinn to pre¬ 
vent the further extension of the wide dominions 
of the House of Austria. The'Protestant princes 
of Germany and the States'of Holland formed a 
league with the kings of England and France, fin 
the support of the Protestant claimant, the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and for the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Juliers. On the other side weie 
the king of Spain, the archduke, and the other 
princes connected by family and religion. The 
Protestants of Germany and Holland agreed to 
furnish among them nine thousand foot and two 
thousand horse; the French king u like number, 
and the king of England four thousand foot. But 
Henry IV., who was indifleicut to the question ol 
religion, and who entertained fin wider views than 
the expulsion of the Austrians from Juliers, raised 
a splendid army of Unity thousand men, with a 
great train of artillery, and prepared all tilings for 
taking the command in person. On the 14th of 
May, 1610, three days before that lived for Ins 
departure, as he was oil lus way to the arsenal, lie 
was stabbed in a street’of Paris, by Francis Ru- 
vaillac, a young fanatic friar of the order of the 
Jacobins.f 

An opinion prevailed, or is said to have prevailed, 
among the French populace, that the king, who 
had allied himself with Protestants ami heretics, 
was going to wage was against,the pope; and 
attempts were made at the time, and long after¬ 
wards, to connect, the regicide with the court of 
Rome, with the court of Spain, with tilt Jesuits; 
but the murderer, even on the rack, maintained 
that he had hud no accomplices or instigators 
whatever, and“ that lie had been carried to do the 
deed only by an instinct or impulse, which he 
could neither control nor explain. The truth ap¬ 
pears to be, that the monk was mad, and uncon¬ 
nected with any party either religious or political: 
hut this did not save him from a horrible death, 
nor prevent James from persecuting more sharply 
the English Catholics. In all this, however, James 
had the full consent of his parliament, which was 

• Fuller. 

t Three times before this fatal blow of Ravaillae, the lifts of Heniy 
IV. hutl been atteinjitoil by assassin* j bv Pierre Puuiere, in 1593,— 
by Pierre Oum, in 1597,—and by Jean tie Pl&le, a maniac, in 1005. 
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then sitting, nnd which would readily have carried 
him to greater extremities. In Scotland, perhaps, 
more than in England, people were convinced tlmt 
"Henry had fallen a sacrifice to the Pope and the 
Jesuits, and that an attempt would be made on the 
sacred person of James. The Scottish privy coun¬ 
cil addressed a long letter to their most “ gracious 
and dread sovereign,” beseeching him (most un¬ 
necessarily) to have a care of himself, and recom¬ 
mending him to»call up a body-guard of native 
Scots, that might attend him in all his huntings 
and games. “ We cannot,” said they, “ hut be 
much dismayed, and driven into a just fear 
thereby, to sec these last frogs, foretold in 
tl^o Apocalypse, thus sent out by the, devil, 
and his supporters on earth, to execute their hellish 
directions upon God’s own lieutenants [ which 
damnable persons may think perhaps no time or 
occasion more probably and likely for achieving of 
such a villany than when your majesty shall be 
at game abroad; at which time every one almost, 
albeit unknown, have heretofore been accustomed, 
upon pretence of seeing of the sport, to have, more 
aveess near your sacred person than was expe¬ 
dient, which form cannot hereafter continue with¬ 
out too much likelihood of danger and peril; and 
in so far as your majesty’s guard are most of them 
unfit for any such purpose, and that ill the time 
of your highness's progress, the pensioners have 
not I veil much accustomed to attend, we could 
therefore wish that some should he especially de¬ 
signed for this intent only, and to he exempted 
from all other service or attendance, other than 
their waiting upon your majesty’s person in the 
lime of your being abroad, at hunting, hawking, 
or any other pastime or game in the fields ; who, 
being to the number of some twenty gentlemen, 
under the commandment and charge of that 
worthy nobleman the captain of your majesty's 
guard, may he ever still attending your person, 
stopping and debarring all men from access, or 
coining in any sort near to your majesty, enduring 
your highness being abroad, except noblemen, 
your majesty’s own known servants, and such 
others as it shall please your majesty to call 
upon.”* . • 

By the death of Henry IV. the crown of Frarfce 
fell tv his son, Louis XIII.—a weak boy, who 
never botanic a man in intellect, or strength of 
character. During his minority the post of regent 
was occupied by his mother, Mary de’ Medici, 
who soon undid the good which her husband had 
done to the French people, without reforming the 
morals of the court. It was her general system 
to pursue a course of politics directly contrary to 
that of Ilenry, who had been a most unfaithful 

* lluliyiiiplo.— Tliolords of tin* Scottish rouncil were too caution, 
t° lout ;tl the ]iri>,>ricty of hi- mejety's Rpoiiriiiijf les, time in tits 
"mtliijj, fcr. They tola him, on the contrary, ttiat they knew it ” to 
"* met nreos|!\ry ami cxtH’dicnl" tor tile prcacnaliott of his health, 
that ho should " continue bis trcuueut exercise, nhvoad.tiis deserting 
Mleieof,could not lie without tile hazard and daozci ol mtsniing m- 
lo Hilly and sickness.” They tiosted “that Me who itoldelh tlic in idle 
m the deed's month would never so loosen tlic reins as to atlow of 
nay harm to him, the chieOaud greatest protector and nursing father 
"I Hod's church.” 6 
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hilsband; but, notwithstanding this system, she 
adhered to the Protestant longue, and sent, ten 
thousand men to join four thousand English who 
had lauded on the continent, under the command 
of Sir Edward, Cecil. These allies joined* the 
Hutch and Germans under the commands of the 
Prince of Orange and the Duke of Anhalt. The 
Austrians were presently driven out. of Joliers; 
and as the emperor was not in a condition to renew 
the struggle, nnd as James and Mary tie’ Medici 
were most anxious for peace, the tranquillity of 
Europe was not very seriously disturbed. 

While these events were passing abroad aud at 
home, Robert Carr, the handsome Scotchman, was 
eclipsing every competitor in the English court. 
He was created Viscount Rochester in the month 
of March, 1611 ; was made a member of the privy 
Council in April, 1612 ; and he received also ffr.ni 
hi* lavish master the Order of the Garter. Upon 
the death of the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) he 
became Lord Chamberlain, that post being given 
tin to him by the Earl of Suffolk, who succeeded 
Cecil its Lord Treasurer. And us the post of 
Secretary remained vacant for a considerable time, 
the favorite did the duties of that office by means 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, whose abilities and expe¬ 
rience made up in part fur his own deficiencies. 
Carr, Viscount Rochester, became in effect Prime 
Minister of England as much as Cecil had been, 
though nominally he held no official situation ; 
and his power and his influence were not decreased 
when the king nominated Sir Ralph Winwood and 
Sir Thomas Rake to he joint Secretaries of State; 
for these men were not high and mighty enough 
to oppose the wishes of the favourite. But Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who on several accounts wits 
distasteful to the king, became an object of his 
jealousy and hatred when James saw the entire 
confidence and affection which his minion reposed 
in him. 

Prince Henry, the heir to the crown, had now 
entered his eighteenth year, and had been for 
some time the idol of the people. Tf his character 
is fairly described by his contemporaries, he was 
entitled to this admiration; hut wc cannot hut 
remember the universal practice of contrasting»thc 
heir apparent with the actual occupant of the 
throne; and this prince’s untimely end may very 
well have, produced some of that exaggeration 
which arises out of tenderness and hopeless regret. 
In person, in manners, and in character, he differed 
most widely from his father. He was comely, 
well made, graceful, frank, brave, and active. 
Ilenry V. and Edward the Black Prince were prtv 
posed to him as models; and it was the example 
of those warlike princes that he determined to 
follow. Though not alisolutely averse to learning, 
spending two or three hours a day in his study, he 
loved arms better than hooks. He employed a 
great part of his time in martial excises, in 
handling the pike, throwing the bar, shooting v%-ith 
the bow, vaultipg, anil riding. He wor a parti- ’ 
cular lover of horses, and what belonged w them, 
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PillN of Henry and Loud IIaruinotuN. 

From an old Picture at Earl GuiUhord’s, Wruxton. 


but not fond of bunting like bis father; and, when 
he engaged in it, it was rather for the pleasure of 
galloping bis gallant steeds than for any which the 
dogs afforded lum. It was not wonderful that he 
should have been annoyed by James’s pedantry 
and schoolmaster manners. Ilis mother is said to 
have encouraged* this feeling, and to have repre¬ 
sented to him, out of contempt for his father, 
that so much learning was inconsistent with the 
character of a great general and conqueror, which 
he ought to lie. One day, as he was tossing the 
pike, when the French ambassador asked him 
wshethcr he had any message for the king his 
master, Henry replied, “Tell him what 1 am now 
doing.” He studied fortification, and at a very 
early age tunied his attention to ships and sea 
matters. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brave and the 
scientific soldier and sailor, who was still languish¬ 
ing in thcJJ'owcr, became an object of his enthu¬ 
siastic admiration; and he was often heard to say 
that no other king but his father would keep such 
n bird in such a cage. All this was when he was 


a mere child. It is remarked by an old writer, 
that he was too soon a man to he long lived. As 
he grew up lie practised tilting, charging on horse¬ 
back, and firing artillery. He caused new pieces 
of ordnance to be cast, with which, he learned to 
ahqpt at a mark. He was no less careful in fur¬ 
nishing himself with great horses of the best breeds, 
which he imported from all countries. . He de¬ 
lighted to converse with men of skill and expe¬ 
rience in wars, whether natives or foreigners; and 
he entertained in his household a celebrated Dutch 
engineer. It is quite possible that aty this warlike 
ardour and activity might have proved more fatal 
to his country than the pedantry and pusillanimity 
of his father; but the young spirits of England 
would hardly reflect on such a possibility. In 
other particulars Prince Henry was strikingly and 
studiously contrasted with his parent. James could 
never be quiet in church time, having always an 
eagerness to be preaching himself: Henry was a 
most attentive hearer of sermons, and, instead of 
disputing with them, was wont to reward the 
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enchdra, — liy uncertain road to popularity. 
.Lillies was a most profane swearer,—Henry swore 
not. at all; and lie had boxts kept at his three 
nouses—at St. James’s, Richmond, and Nonsuch 
—to receive the lines on profane swearing which 
he ordered to be strictly levied among his attend¬ 
ants. The money thus collected was given to the 
poor. “ Once when the prince was hunting the 
stag, it chanced the stag, being spent, crossed the 
road, where a butisher and his dog were travelling; 
the dog killed the stag, which was so great that 
the butcher could nut carry him off: when the 
huntsmen and company came up, they fell at odds 
with the. butclier, and*cndcavoured to incense the 
prince against him; to whom the prince soberly 
answered, ‘What if the butcher’s dog killed the 
slag, what could the butcher help it?’ They re¬ 
plied, ‘ if tiis father had been served so, he would 
Insvi' sworn so as.no man could have endured it.’ 
‘ Away!’ replied the prince; ‘ all the pleasure in 
tin- world is not worth an oath.’ ”... His court 
was more frequented than the king’s, and by 
another sort of men ; so the king was heard to sav, 
'* Will he bury me alive?” And the high-church 
favorites taxed him for being a patriot to the 
puritans. To the last-named class, indeed, he 
appeared as a ruler promised in the prophecies of 
Scripture,—as one that would complete the refor¬ 
mation of the Church of Christ. 

Henry tlic Eight ^tilled down the abbey* and cells, 

But Henry the Ninth shall pull down bishops and bolls, 

was a rhyme common in the mouths of the people, 
among whom the spirit of dissent gained strength 
in proportion to the efforts made to force them to 
conformity, and the monstrous growth of episcopal 
tyranny. Yet when the usual age for marrying 
princes arrived, his father, who was less parti¬ 
cular about any other point than about a high 
alliance, wished to marry Henry to a Catholic wife 
—a match which would have cost him the favour 
of the Puritans. A negotiation with Spain for the 
hand of the eldest infanta, was carried on for years, 
and when it grew languid or hopeless, James list¬ 
ened to an overture from Mary de’ Medici, the 
Queen-regent of France, who was anxious for a 
marriage between Prin*c Henry and Madame 
Christine, second daughter of France. At ,thc 
sami* time James was tempted by an offer of a 
daughtet of the Duke of Florence, with millions of 
crowns for her dower; and shortly after an ambas¬ 
sador-extraordinary arrived from Savoy to solicit 
the hand of James’s daughter Elizabeth for the 
beir of that dukedom, and to offer that of his sister 
to Prince Henry. This double commission led to 
no results, though James was willing to bestow his 
daughter on the Catholic Savoyard. To his father 
Henry was all submission, protesting his readiness 
to marry whomsoever he might choose for him ;* 

• Bnrnet?hospver, mye, 11 He vu eo zealous a Protestant, that, 
"lien his father was entertaining piopositions of marrving him to 
I’opieh princesses— once to the archduchess, and at another time to 
11 daughter of Savoy, he, in a letter that he wrote to the king on the 
I2lh ot that October in which he died (the original of which Sir Wil¬ 
liam Cook showed me), mtsirod that, if his lather married him that 
"ay, it might be with the youngest person of the two, of whose con- 


but to other persons he held a different language: 
and the Puritans, who most admired him and most 
feared or hated the Papists, seem to have com¬ 
forted themselves with the conviction that he would 
never marry a Catholic wife.* g 

A match, which was perfectly to the taste of the 
people, though nut to that of her mother, was at 
length proposed for the Princess Elizabeth ; and 
ou the 16th of October, 1612, Frederick V., the 
Count Palatine, the bridegroom elect, who had the 
good wishes of all zealous Protestants, arrived in 
England to receive his young bride. In the midst 
of the festive preparations for this marriage, Prince 
H enry, who appears to have outgrown his strength, 
and to have greatly neglected the care of his'.healtli, 
was seized with a dangerous illness at Richmond, 
where he was preparing Mb house for the reception 
of the Palatine. Recovering a little, and hoping 
to conquer the disease by the vigour of his spirit, 
he rode up to London to welcome his intended 
brother-in-law at Whitehall. On the 24th of 
October, notwithstanding the weak state of his 
body and the coldness of the season, he played a 
great match of tennis with the Count Henry of 
Nassau, in his shirt. That night he complained 
exceedingly of lassitude and a pain in his head, 
jflic following morning, being Sunday, though 
faint and drowsy, he would rise and go to the 
chapel. Mr. Wilkinson, fur whom he had a great 
esteem, preached a sermon upon the text—“ Man, 
that is born of a woman, is of shuit continuance, 
and full of trouble.” From this sermon in his 
own house the prince went to Whitehall, where lie 
heard another with the king. After this he dined 
with his majesty, and ate with a seemingly good 
appetite, hut his countenance was sadly pale, and 
his eve hollow and ghastly. After dinner his 
courage and resolution ill combating with and dis¬ 
sembling his disorder gave way to the force of it, 
and lie was obliged to take a hasty leave and return 
to St. James’s. There he grew daily worse, the 
doctors disagreeing as to his treatment, and pur¬ 
suing no fixed or bold course. His head frequently 
wandered, but on the night of the 2nd of November 
his delirium increased alarmingly: he called for 
his clothes, for his armour and sword, saying he 
must he gone. On Thursday, the 5tH of Novem¬ 
ber, the anniversary of the gunpowder plot, the 
king was informed that there was no hope. Upon 
this, James, who had visited him several times at 
St. James’s, being 11 unwilling and unable to stay 
so neur the gates of sorrow, removed to Thiobalds, 
in Hertfordshire, to wait there the event.” Abbot, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, attended the 
prince, told him of his danger, and took his con¬ 
fession of faith. In the course of that day the 
prince repeatedly called out David 1” “ David!” 
meaning Sir David Murray, his confidential friend 
and servant; but, when Murray stood by his bed- 

version he might have hope, and that nny liber'qfe she might bo 
• allowed for her religion migbi be in the pmatest manner possible. 

—Own Times, i.11. A singular reucon lor preferring a )oung wifjt 
to nn old one! • ^ 

• Birch, Life of Princo HenryNug. AnU—Wilson, wldup, 
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side, lie always answered with a sigh, “ I would 
say something, hut 1 cannot utter it.” During 
that night he made' many efforts to speak on sor^e 
secret matter which seemed to press heavily on his 
heart, hut he could not be understood by reason of 
the rattling in his throat. Sir David Murray, how¬ 
ever, contrived to understand his earnest wish, that 
a number of letters in a certain cabinet in his 
closet should he burnt. It is said that these letters 
were burnt accordingly. On the following morn¬ 
ing his attendants thought him dead, and raised 
such a cry of grief that it was heard by the people 
in the streets, who echoed the loud lamentation. 
The prince recovered from, his faint, and in the 
afternoon took two coijlials or nostrums, one 
of which was prepared and scut by the captive 
Raleigh. But the sufferer was now past cure and 
hety, and he expired at eight o’clock that night, 
being Friday, the Gth of November, 1612. He 
was eighteen years eight months and seventeen 
days old. The people had n<$ been made aware 
of his danger till almost the'IJast moment: their 
grief at his loss was unbounded; and all classes 
were deeply affected by the early death of the 
spirited youth. He was the more regretted because 
his only surviving brother, Prince Charles, was a 
sickly and retiring hoy, and had not had the foj- 
tunc to acquire popularity. In a short time dark 
rumours were raised that Prince Henry had been 
poisoned by the favourite Rochester, witli whom 
he could never agree; and these horrid suspicions 
did not stop till they had included his own lather 
as ui! accomplice. The whole notion was absurd ; 
the youth died of the effects of a putrid fever on a 
debilitated constitution.* But though James was 
innocent of the poisoning, he showed a brutal in¬ 
difference to the fate of his son. Only three days 
after the event ho made Rochester write to Sir 
Thomas Edmonds, his ambassador at Paris, to re¬ 
commence, in the name of Prince Charles, the 
matrimonial treaty which he had begun for his 
brother. In a very few days more he prohibited 
all persons from approaching him in mourning ; 
and though he thought fit to delay the marriage, 
he affianced his daughter Elizabeth to the Palatine 
in December, kept his Christmas with the usual 
festivities, and solemnised the nuptials on St. 
Valentine's Day\vith an expense and magnificence 
hitherto unknown in England. Queen Anne, 
Prince Charles, now heir to the throne, and even 
the uncouth person of James himself, wore covered 
all over will) the crown jewels. The noble bride- 
maids, the courtiers, the nobles, were all glittering 
iq white robes and diamonds; so that the path of 
the bride was compared to the milky way. 'The 
Princess Elizabeth was in her sixteenth year, hand¬ 
some, and light-hearted. While tiic archbishop 
was reading the service, “ some coruscations and 
lightnings of joy appeared in her countenance, 
that expressed more than au ordinary smile, being 
almost elated to a laughter, which could not clear, 

* Birch, Life.—Aulieus Coquinariao,—Somers’* Tracts,—Bncun’s 
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the air of her fate, hut was rather a forerunner ol 
more sad and dire events.”* In the evening the 
fireworks and mook fight exhibited upon the 
Thames cost nearly 1000/. The nobility got up 
at their own charge a very rich and sumptuous 
masque, winch however was, according to the cri¬ 
tics, “ long and tedious.” The gentlemen of the 
Middle Temple and of Lincoln’s Inn rode in state 
to court, and exhibited an entertainment in which 
their fine dancing was much admired. The gen¬ 
tlemen of Gray’s Inn nnd the Inner Temple 
showed their loyalty and ingenuity upon the water, 
making in boats and barges an allegorical device 
which was said to represent the mhrriage of the 
river Thames with the river Rhine. But “ these 
fading joys for this marriage were succeeded by 
fixed and real calamities, which the king took little 
care to prevent.”! Long before thcs$ calamities 
fell upon the Palgrave and his bride,—indeed, 
before they were well out of England,—the court 
was hampered and vexed by 'pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments. James had exacted the. old feudal aid for 
the marriage of his daughter, as lie hud done before 
for the knighting of his eldest eon; hut the sun 
thus obtained (it was only about 20,000/.) went 
hut a very short way towards pay mg for the dowry, 
the entertainment of the bridegroom with his nu¬ 
merous retinue, and the marriage feast. Lord 
Harrington, who accompanied the bride to the 
Rhine, claimed on his return .'10,000/. The king 
having no money to give him, gave him a grant 
for the coining if hail 1 firtliiiii/^ in hrai.i. 

A.n. 1613.—The two noble Howards, the Eail 
of Suffolk, and the Earl of Northampton,! seeing 
that there was no possibility of checking the'mighty 
rise of Rochester, sought, to hind him to tiieir 
family, and so share the better in the good things 
which the king continued to lavish on the fnvontc. 
Suffolk had a daughter, the most beautiful, the 
most witty, and tiie most fascinating young woman 
in the English court. This Lady Frances Howaid 
Lad been married at the age of thirteen to the Earl 
of Essex, only a year older than herself, the son of 
the unfortunate earl who had perished on the scaf¬ 
fold in Elizabeth’s time. James had promoted 
this ill-omened match out of a pretended regard to 
Essex’s father. As the parties were so young the 
bride was sent home to her mother, a weak and 
vain, if not a vicious woman; the bridegioom was 
sent to the university, whence lie went on Ids 
travels to the continent. At tlie end of four years 
they went to five together, as one of them sup¬ 
posed, as man and wife ; but if Essax rejoiced in 
the loveliness of his bride, and the universal admi¬ 
ration she attracted, his joy was soon overcast, for 
he found her cold, contemptuous, and altogether 
averse to him. In effect, Ins countess was already 
enamoured of Rochester nnd his splendid fortunes. 
Prince Henry, it is said, had disputed her love 
with the handsome favorite, but in vain. Sir 

1 Wilson. f K. Ooki*. 
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Thomas’Overbury had assisted Rochester in writing 
his passionate fove letters, and had even managed 
sundry stolen interviews between the lovers, in 
tvhich what remained of the innocence of the young 
countess had been made, a wreck; but though Over- 
bury’s lax morality did not prevent him from ren¬ 
dering such services as these, his policy was strongly 
opposed to his friend committing himself further. 
He well knew the odium which Rochester would 
bring upon himselfJby proclaiming liis love and con¬ 
tracting an adulterine marriage with the countess ; 
arid, wishing to retain his own ascendancy over 
the favourite, the fountain of riches and honour, 
he was averse to the (influence which the noble 
Inwards would obtain by the union. As the favo¬ 
rite was indebted to him “ more than to any soul 
living, both for his fortune, understanding, and 
reputation,he spoke his mind freely and boldly, 
objecting the “baseness of the woman,” the dis¬ 
honour of such a marriage, and declaring that, if 
Rochester persisted, lib would raise an insuperable 
obstacle to the divorce from Essex, which was to 
precede any open talk about the new marriage. 
The favorite seemed to yield to the strong remon¬ 
strances of his friend and counsellor. Overbury, 
though familiar with the intrigues of a court and the 
worst vices of human nature, foresaw no mischief 
to himself: he continued to derive profit and credit 
fiom his close connexion with the favorite; and on 
the morning of the 21 st of April, 1613, he boasted 
to a friend of liis good fortune and brilliant pros¬ 
pects. That very evening he was committed to 
the Tower. Rochester, in his infatuation, had told 
all that he had said to his beautiful and revengeful 
mistress, who, from that moment, had vowed his 
destruction. In her first fury she offered 1000/. 
to Sir John Wood to take his life in a duel. But, 
there was a too apparent risk and uncertainty in 
this course; and her friends (her uncle, the Earl 
of Northampton, was among these advisers) sug¬ 
gested a wiser expedient,—whicli was, to send 
Overbury on an embassy to the Grant Duke of 
Russia. If he accepted this mission lie would he 
out of the way before the question of the divorce 
came on ; if he took the appointment in the light 
of a harsh exile# and refused it, it would be easy 
| to irritate the king against him as an undutifxl 
subject When the mission to Russia was first 
mcntioneiFto him, Sir Thomas seemed not unwil¬ 
ling to undertake it. But then, it is said, his 
friend Rochester told him how much he, relied 
upon his integrity mid talent for btfciness,—how 
much he should lose by his absence ; and, in the 
mid, implored him to refuse the unpromising 
embassy, undertaking to reconcile him soon with 
Urn king if his majesty should testify any displea¬ 
sure. By this time nothing but Sir Thomas’s 
immediate death would satisfy the malignant 
countess; lyid Rochester had become as a pipe 
upon which she played her stops as she chose. 
As soon as Overbury, had iefused the mission 
"hich was offered to him by the Lord Chancellor 
! ®d the Earl ofPemSrokc, the favorite represented 


to the king that Sir Thomas was not only grown 
insolent and intolerable to himself, hut audacious 
(Hid disobedient to his snered majesty. James 
who already hated Ovcrbury, readily agreed with 
his minion and the rest of tiis council that Over¬ 
bury was guilty of contempt of the royal authority. 
A warrant was brought up and signed, and Sir 
Thomas was sent to his dungeon. The countess’s 
uncle Northampton, and her lover Rochester, had 
prepared the business so that Sir William Wade 
Was removed from the lieutenancy of the Tower, 
and Sir Jervis Elvis, or Elwes, a person wholly 
dependent upon them, put in his place. By their 
order Elwes confined Overlmry a close prisoner, 
so that his own father jvas not suffered to visit 
him, nor were any of his servants admitted within 
the walls of the Tower. 

A few days aft»r these strange practices, ftic 
Countess of Essex, hacked by her father the Earl 
of Suffolk, who signed the petition with her, sued 
for a divorce from her husband upon the ground of 
the marriage being null by reason of' physical 
incapacity. Forthwith James appointed, under 
the great seal, a commission of delegates to try 
this delicate cause. The delegates named by his 
majesty were Abbot archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, Litchfield and 
Coventry, and Rochester; with Sir Julius Caesar, 
Sir John Parry, Sir Daniel Dunne, Sir John 
llcnnet, Francis .Tames, and Thomas Edwards, 
doctors of the civil law. The Earl of Essex, who 
lmd suffered enough already from the. beautiful 
demon, made no resistance, hut seems to have 
gone gladly into measures which would free him 
from such a wife. It 1ms been mildly said that 
“ all the. judicial forms usual on such occasions 
wore carefully observed;”* but it cannot he denied 
that the course of the disgraceful investigation was 
biassed by interferences and influences of a most 
unusual and irregular character. Abbot, the Pri¬ 
mate, who in all this find business acted like a 
man of honour and conscience, objected strongly 
to the divorce; hut James took up the pen, and 
answered the archbishop in the double capacity of 
absolute king and special pleader. He told Abbot, 
roundly, that it became him “to have a kind* of 
implicit faith” in his loyal judgment, because he 
was known to have “ some skill in divinity,” and 
because, as lie hoped, no honest man could doubt 
the uprightness of his conscience. “And,” con¬ 
tinued James, “the best thankfulness thnt^ynu, 
that are so far my creature, can use towards me, 
is, to reverence and follow my judgment, and not 
to contradict it, except where you may demonstrates 
iiii/ii me that 1 am mistaken or wrong informed.”f 
The king was never backward in writing or deli¬ 
vering this kind of schooling, or in seconding his 
minions through right and wrong; but it is believed 
that his ueal was quickened on the present occasion 
by the opportune gift of 25,000/. in gqjf), which 
Rochester made to hjm out of his handsome 
savings. The primate, however, would not^sueri- 

* Ling.uil. t King’s Letter to Archbishop Abbot,—Stale Tunis. 
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ficc his conscience, and three out of five of “the 
doctors of civil law took part with him. The 
bishops were less scrupulous, for, with the excep¬ 
tion of London, they all voted as the king wished ; 
and*on the 25th of September a divorce was pro¬ 
nounced by a majority of seven to five. Such of 
the judges and delegates 'as voted for 'the nullity 
were rewarded by James, hut censured by his sub¬ 
jects. The son of Bilson, the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, was knighted in consequence of his father’s 
subserviency, but the people recorded the origin 
of the honour by calling him ever after Sir Nullity 
Bilson. The day before the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced Sir Thomas Overbury died in his 
dungeon. His body yvas hastily and secretly 
buried in a pit dug within the walls of the Tower, 
and care was taken to circulate a report that he 
lufd died of an infectious an4 loathsome disease. 
But from the first it was generally whispered that 
he had been poisoned. On the 4th of November, 
in order that the Countess of Essex should not lose 
rank by marrying his favorite, James created 
Rochester Earl of Somerset. The marriage cere¬ 
mony was performed on the 26th of December, in 
the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, in the presence of 
the king and queen, Prince Charles, and a great 
confluence of the bishops and temporal nolplity. 
The countess appeared in the costume of a virgin 
bride, with her hair hanging in loose curls down 
to her waist. James Montague, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the king’s favorite bishop, and after¬ 
wards the editor of his works, united the hands of 
the guilty pair, and pronounced the nuptial bene¬ 
diction; and Dr. Mountain, Dean of Westminster, 
preached the marriage sermon. At night there 
was a gallant masque got up by the lords of the 
court. “The glorious days were seconded with 
as glorious nights, where masques and dancings 
had a continued motion; the king naturally affect¬ 
ing such highflying pastimes and banquetings as 
might wrap up his spirit, and keep it from de¬ 
scending towards earthly things.”* Upon the 
Wednesday following there was another grand 
masque got up by the lords and gentlemen of 
Prince Charles’s household ; and this so far sur¬ 
passed the other, and pleased the king so well, that 
he caused it to he acted again on the Monday fol¬ 
lowing, being the 4th of January (1014). “But 
Whitehall was too narrow to contain the triumphs 
of this marriage,—they must he extended into the 
city; and upon the 4th of January tkc bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by the Duke of Lennox, 
my Lord Privy Seal (Northampton), the Lord 
.Chamberlain, the earls of Worcester, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, with a numerous train of nobi¬ 
lity and gentry, were invited to a treat in the city 
at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, where my lord mayor 
and aldermen entertained them in their scarlet 
gowns. At their entry they were accosted by a 
gratulatory speech and music; the feast served by 
thf choicest citizens, selected out of the twelye 
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companies, in their gowns and rich foinest:* after 
supper they were entertained witn a wassail, two 
pleasant masques, a.play, and dancing; and, after 
all, the bride and bridegroom, with all this noblt 
crew, were invited to a princely banquet, and at 
three in the morning the bride and bridegroom 
returned to Whitehall: mid before this surfeit of 
pleasure and excess was well digested, the gentle¬ 
men of Gray’s Inn, upon Twelfth Day, invited the 
bride and bridegroom to ma^gue.”t It is said 
that the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn did not very wil¬ 
lingly commit this act of sycophancy, and that the 
great Bacon claimed for himself the entire merit 
of vanquishing their repugnance. In all tilings 
this shameful marriage, which insulted and shocked 
the moral feelings of the people, was celebrated 
with far more pomp and parade than that of the 
king’s own daughter. The Furitanj, who were 
wont to declaim against all shows and spprts 
whatsoever, found in these doings an inexhaustible 
subject for reproach and invective. The countess, 
the favorite, the bishops, the king himself, all 
came in for their share of opprobrium; and tiff 1 
people generally, whether puritans, churchmen,,,or 
papists, regarded the triumph of profligacy with 
disgust, horror, and wrath. And all this time 
James kept tiumpeting louder and louder that he 
was a heaven-made king, and that the duty of his 
subjects was a passive obedience in all things to 
his absolute and infallible will. But the pinching 
of pecuniary embarrassment must have reminded 
him continually tlmt he was of the earth, earthy ; 
and the course of life he led was fatal to any great 
reverence on tiie part of his subjects. “ This year 
(1014), as it was the meridian of the king’s reign 
in England, so it was of his pleasures. He was 
excessively addicted to hunting mid drinking, not 
ordinary French and Spanish wines, hut strong 
Greek wines; and though lie would divide Ins 
hunting from drinking these wines, vet he would 
compound his hunting with drinking; and to that 
purpose he was attended with a special officer wlm 
was, as much as could he, always at hand to fill 
the king’s cup in his hunting, when lie called for 
it. . . . Whether it were drinking these wines, oi 
from some other cause, the kin^ became so lazy 
ajid unwieldy, that he was trussed on horseback, 
and, as he was set, so would he ride, without otlici- 
wisc poising himself on his saddle: nay, when lus 
hat was set on his head, he would not take the 
pains to alter it, but it sate as it was put on.”} 
And all this while he never heard anything from 
his favorites and flatterers without ,the prelude of 
“sacred,” “wise,” “most learned,” &c. 

a. ii. 1614.—Since the dissolution of parliament, 
in 1611, James had attempted, as usual, to raise 
loan? by writs under the great seal; hut the mer¬ 
chants, to whom he principally applied, refused him 
the accommodation. He opened a market for the sale 
of honours ; sold several peerages for 'jarge sums; 
and created a new order of knights called baronets, 

• A kind of fur *o called. f Roger Coke. 
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whose honours were hereditary, and who paid 
1000/. each for their patents under the great seal. 
“ Some of these new honourable men (whose 
■Jives’ pride and their own prodigalities had pumpt 
up to it) were bo drained that they had not moist¬ 
ure to maintain the radical humour, but withered 
to nothing. This money, thus raised, is pretended 
for planting the north of Ireland, but it found many 
other channels before it came to that sea. And 
though, at our king’s first access to the crown, 
there was a glut of knights made, yet after some 
time he held his hand, lest the kingdom should be 
cloyed with them; and the world thrived so well 
with some, that the price was afterwards brought 
u^to 300/. a-piece. But now, again, the poor 
courtiers were so indigent, that fit)/, would pur¬ 
chase a knighthood, the king wanting other means 
to gratify Ills servants.”* He still continued 
giving with as loyish a hand as ever to these 
servants, by which must tie understood his favorites 
and courtiers, for the* true servants of the state 
were often left unpaid, and told that they must 
support themselves on their private patrimonies. 
Such ns obtained the higher employments paid 
themselves by means of bribes and peculations. 
These places were generally sold to the highest 
bidders by the minion Somerset and the noble 
Howards. Thus, Sir Fulke Greville obtained the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer for the sum of 
1000/., wliioh he paid to Lady Suffolk, now the 
favorite’s mother-in-law.f 

The States of Holland had neither paid prin- 
:ipal nor interest of their debt. Some of the 
ministers proposed adopting Ixdd and decisive 
measures, in order to obtain this money, hut 
•lames was too timid to follow their advice; and 
as ins exchequer was bare and his credit ex¬ 
hausted, he reluctantly made up his mind to meet 
paihament once more. It appears that even at 
this extremity he would have avoided a parlia¬ 
ment had it not been for Bacon, who was now 
attorney-general, and high ""in the royal favour, 
from which his rival, Coke, had wonderfully de¬ 
clined. Bacon, who had drawn up a regular plan 
for managing the House of Commons, assured the 
king that the chkf leaders "of the late opposition, 
such as Neville, Yelverton, Hyde, Crew, and Sk 
Dudley Digges, had been won over to the court; 
that much'taight be done ,by forethought towards 
filling the House of Commons with persons well 
affected to his majesty, winning or blinding the 
lawyers, the literrv vacates of the*House, and 
drawing the country gentlemen, the merchants, 
the courtiers, to act with one accord for the king’s 
jndvuntagc. But Bacon told James, at the same 
[time, that it would be expedient to tender volunta¬ 
rily certain graces and modifications of the prero¬ 
gative, such as might with smallest injury he con- 
ceded.J TJjis advice was seconded by Sir Henry 
Neville, a place-hunter, as ambitious a man as 

' Wilson. . t Birch, Negotiations. 
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Badon, and scarcely more honest. In a well- 
written memorial, he suggested to his majesty that 
ha should consider what had been demanded by 
the Commons, and what promised by the crown 
during the last session ; that he should grant now 
the more reasonable of the Commons’ requests, 
and keep all the promises which he had actually 
made; that he should avoid irritating speeches to 
his parliament, and make a show of confidence in 
their good affections.” Upon these conditions, 
and under this system, they undertook to manage 
the Commons (the Lords had long been tame, 
enough), and carry the king triumphantly through 
parliament to abundant votes of the public money ; 
and hence they were culled undertakers. James, 
in his embarrassments, acceded to the plan, and 
Somerset put himself at the head of it with Bacon 
and Neville.f I* later years the system vfcis 
carried to a high degree of perfection, but it was 
not destined to he very successful under James. 
On the 5th of April, 1014, he opened the session 
with a conciliatory speech, descanting on the alarm¬ 
ing growth of Popery (he knew a little persecution 
would please them well), and on his zeal fir the 
true religion; and then he told them how much he 
was in want of money, and how many graces he 
intended for them in this present session. But 
the Commons would not be cajoled : they passed 
at once to the great grievance—the customs at the : 
outports and impositions by prerogative. “ And 
such faces appeared there as made the court 
droop.” Some of the com tiers and members re¬ 
turned or won over by the 11 undertakers, made a 
faint effort, but their voices were drowned, and 
died away in a helpless murmur about the here¬ 
ditary right of kings to tax their subjects as they 
list. " The Commons demanded a conference on 
this momentous subject with the Lords. The Lords 
hesitated, and consulted with the judges. Before 
the opinion of the latter was known, the Commons 
objected to the way in which several members had 
been elected, and they went nigh to expel the 
attorney-general, Bacon. Coke, who had attained 
to the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench, who 
could hope for no higher promotion, and who was 
irritated into something like patriotism by his 
hatred of Bacon and the ill usage ljc had received 
from the court, after a private consultation with 
the rest of the judges, declined giving any opinion 
to the Lords touching the legality of impositions 
on merchandise bv prerogative, because U was 
proper that he and his brethren, who were to 
speak judicially between the King and his subjects, 
should he disputants in no cause on any side. 1 h« 
Lords, who had expected a very different answer, 
now declined the conference; and Ncvle, Bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, who, for the share lie 
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had taken in the Counteas of Essex’s divorce, had 
been recently translated to the see of Lincoln, rose 
in his place, and said that the Commons wore 
striking at the root of the prerogative, and that, if 
adnuitted to conference, they might proceed to un- 
dutiful and seditious speeches, unfit for the ears of 
their lordships. This Neyle was one of the worst 
of James’s bench of bishops, and an object of de¬ 
testation to the Puritans, whom he had harassed 
and persecuted. The Commons fell upon him in 
a fury, and demanded reparation; for the practice 
did not yet obtain of one House of Parliament sup¬ 
posing itself ignorant of what is done or said in 
the other House. The bishop instantly changed 
his tone, excused himself, and, with many tears, 
denied the roost offensive of the wordB which 
hail been attributed to him, not forgetting to pro¬ 
fess a wonderful respect and*yeneration for the 
Commons, liv this time James must have disco¬ 
vered that the •undertakers had engaged for more 
than they could accomplish. Indeed, the disco¬ 
very of this scheme, which was made public before 
tlie meeting of parliament, contributed to the ill 
humour of the Lower House. James, in his open¬ 
ing speech, positively denied that there was any 
such plan entertained, protesting that, “ for un¬ 
dertakers, he never was so base to call, or rely on 
any;” and Bacon had pretended to laugh at the 
notion that private men should undertake for the 
Commons of England. A few days after, Sir 
Henry Neville’s memorial to the king was read at 
full length in the House, and at the opening of 
the Session of 1621 James himself expressly con¬ 
fessed that there had, been such a scheme. See¬ 
ing no likelihood of the dispatch of the business 
for which alone he had summoned them, James 
sent a message, that if they further delayed votiug 
supplies he would dissolve parliament. The Com¬ 
mons, in reply, stated that they would vote no 
supplies till their grievances should be redressed. 
It is said, on a questionable authority, that lie 
then sent for the Commons, and tore all their hills 
before their faces in Whitehall ; but, whatever 
was James’s indiscretion, bis cowardice would be 
likely to prevent such an offensive and violent act. 
What is certain, .however, is, that he carried his 
threat into execution on the 7th of June, and, on 
the following morning, committed five of the mem¬ 
bers to the Tower, for “ licentiousness of speech.” 
At the time of this hasty and angry 'dissolution, 
the parliament had sate two months and two days, 
but bad not passed a single bill. It was afterwards 
called the Addle I’arjiament; but few parliaments 
did more towards the proper establishment of the 
rights of the Commons.* 

t- For the next six years Janies depended upon 
most uncertain, and, for the greater part, most 
illegal means. People were dragged into the Star 
Chandler on all kinds of accusations, that they 
might l%«cntenced to pay enormous fines to the 
king; monopolies and privileges were invented 
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and sold, mid the odious benevolences were brought 
again into full play; and such us would not con¬ 
tribute had their Humes returned to the privy 
council. Mr. Oliver St. John, who put himself iii 
this predicament, who explained his reasons in 
writing like a lawyer und statesman,* and who did 
not spare the king, was sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to a fine of 5000/., and to be imprisoned 
during the royal pleasure. But greatly as James 
wanted money, he was of himself disposed to bo 
much less severe against those who refused it than 
against those who questioned his divine right in 
the abstract, or censured his kingly conduct. 
There was one Edmond Peacham, a minister of 
the gospel, in Somersetshire, who probably first 
attracted attention by preaching puritanically. 
Ilis study was suddenly broken open, and in it 
was found a manuscript sermon, wliigh bad never 
been preached, nor intended to be preached, 
sharply censuring the king’s extravagance and love 
of dogs, dances, banquets, afid costly dresses, and 
complaining of the frauds and oppressions prac¬ 
tised by his government and officers. The poor 
old man was seized, dragged up to London, and 
committed to the Tower. There he was examined 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Ellesmere, the Earls of Suffolk and Wor¬ 
cester, Sir Ralph Winwood, the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, and others, touching his motives, advisers, 
and instructors. “ I find not tbe man,’' wrote 
Winwood, “ to he, as was related, stupid or dull, 
but to be full of malice and cruft. ”1 This opinion 

was formed on the preacher’s denying that he had 
bad any advisers or accomplices, and his stating 
that wluit he had written had been “ by bis own 
observation and imagination ; and the application 
of it made out of the example of IIerod.”[ Janies, 
who in such cases would always read the law in 
iiis own way, insisted that tbe offence amounted to 
high treason, and, taking up bis pen, he drew otH 
for the instruction of his ministers and judges 
what be culled “ The true state of the question.’^ 
But Coke, who had not always been bo scrupulous, 
who, before the tide of his favour was on tbe ebb, 
had concurred and co-operated in many arbitrary 
measures, maintained that the offuuce might be a 
criminal slander, but did not amount to treason. 
On the next horrible examination of the prisoner, 
Coke was not present; but his rival Bacon was 
there, in bis stead, und an assenting witness to tbe 
atrocities committed. Twelve interrogatories were 
put to the preacher, who, according to the horri¬ 
bly concise expression of Secretary Winwood, in 
his report, was examined upon them, “ before 
torture, in torture, between torture, and after tor¬ 
ture.” “ Notwithstanding,” continues Winwood, 

“ nothing could be drawn from him, he still per¬ 
sisting in his obstinate and insensible denials and 

* See hi* letter in Cnbala. t 

t Letter from Secretary Winwood to a lord about King James's 
person, in Dulrymple (Lord Hailes), Memorial*, &c. 

f Stmiiwl examination of Kdmoiid Peuchum, taken before tin* 
lords at tlm Tower.— Dnlrymplc. 

$ Id. The ongiual of this precious gpiiormunce 1 b preserved in 
James's own bund-writing. 
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former ' answer•” Sump two months after, the 
poor captive changed his key somewhat, but still 
lie would make no confession likely to bring any 
one into tiouhlc; and, in the end, lie would not 
sign this examination, which was taken befoie 
Bacon, Crew, and two other lawyers.* In the ab¬ 
sence, therefore, of all other evidence, James re¬ 
solved that the manmenpt unprcached sermon 
should he taken as the overt act of treason. And 
he called in the willing Bacon to smooth the legal 
difficulties to this strange course. Bacon conferred 
with the judges one by one, and found them alt 
ready to lie as base us himself except Coke, who 
objected that “ such pifrlicnbir, and, as he called it, 
auricular taking of opinions (front the judges) 
was not according to the custom of this realm.” 
This resistance to his infallibility stung James to 
the quick, find prepared, perhaps mote tillin',any 
other single circumstance, the triumph of Bacon 
over his great rival. , In the end Coke, finding 
himself standing alone, consented to give some 
opinions m writing; but these were evasive, and 
did not lend the king the confirmation of his high 
li'gul ntulioidy. “ As Judge Hobart, that rode 
tin western circuit, was. drawn to jump with his 
colleague, the chief baron, Pcacliam was sent 
down to he tried and trussed up in Somerset¬ 
shire, ” where the overt act of writing the libel 
was supposed to have hem committed. The 
poor old preacher was accordingly condemned 
for high' treason, on the Tth of August, 1G15. 
They did not, however, proceed to execution, 
and I’cuchurn died a Jew months after in Taunton 
gaol. This has been considered as the worst and 
most tyrannical act of James’s reign ; hut there 
are others scarcely inferior in violence and ille¬ 
gality. For example, Thomas Owen was indicted 
and iuuud guilty of high treason, for saving that 
“ tire king, being excommunicated by the pope, 
might be lawfully deposed and killed liv any one.” 
This position was atrocious, hut it could hardly be 
twisted into treason—for, as James had never been 
excommunicated, the words could not apply to 
him. Owen pleaded in this sense, and Coke at first 
said that his defence was {rood m law, and his case 
not treasonable; but he was afterwards induced to 
concur with the king and the other judges, who 
wished to have the man hanged, drawn, and quar¬ 
tered. Williams, another Papist, was convicted 
«1 high treason, for writing a book in which he 
predicted that the king would die in jhe year 1621. 

* It wnft a paljuhle ami very exrusab]po\anion. His mum* was 
>« Uk* MS , ami 1 h* now snul that it w.t« not wnlleii by him, but by 
«">'■ oi his name, ** aihvine, schohn, ami traveller, that c.inm to linn 
Nunc \ems jiaat, the omamly of ilie time lie cannot lemembci, an<l 
J>*> a! Ins house a quurtei of a year, and took so ram h upon him, as 
'ie h.ul »ciucc the command of his own house or dimly ; hut that lie 
"mild bo writing, sometimes in the church, sometimes in the steeple, 
k'Uiietniies iu this ex.inuuntc’sstudy j ami lie now smith lnithei, tii.it 
'use p»j W |s, us well loom* us eoutexted, which he had lormetly 
j!'.', hh ° l lu ^ own Jiiuiil, inij*ht be of the wilting of the said 
7u | 1,1 **.*•• • a,u ^ "hat‘oe>er i* in Ins foimer examination, as 
ml befote bis majesty’s learned council, as beloie my Lonlol Cnu- 
'? " u y» and other the lords, and otlieis of his majesty s piny cuun- 
'‘'twlty wii tf fear, and to avoid torture, and not othnmse." 

tin* deseriptiou that ho would give of the person ot this imaginary 
t '' ,, , W,M, » tliul lie was lull of filature. Of course no such l'cacham 
j (Wild he found. 
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Those writers who consider this reign ns an 
amusing farce, and nothing worse, appear to have 
forgotten such incidents. 

On the 15th of June, 1614, about a week after 
the dissolution of the Addle Parliament, thc*Karl 
of Northampton, tlic graml-linrle of Somerset’s w ife, 
and the most crafty statesman of that faction, de¬ 
parted this life. 11 is nephew, the Kail of Suffolk, 
and the favourite divided his places between them, 
or filled them up with their own creatures ; hut Ins 
deatli was a fatal blow to their interests; for they 
neither had his cunning or ability themselves, nor 
could procure it in any of their allies and depend¬ 
ants. But they might have maintained their 
ascendancy had it not been for the appearance at 
court of another beautiful young man, and for the 
declining spirits of the actual favourite. Somer¬ 
set, guilty as he was. was no hardened or heartless 
sinner. From the lime of the death of his friend 
Overlmry a cloud settled upon Ins brow; his 
vivacity and good humour departed from him ; he 
neglected his dress and person, and became ab¬ 
sent-minded, moody, and morose, even when in 
the king’s company. All the courtiers, who envied 
lmn and the Howards, were on the watch, and as 
James grew sick of his old minion they threw a 
new one in his way. This was George Villiers, 
the youngest son of Sir Edward Villiers of 
Brookeshy, in Leicestershire, by his second wife, 
a poor and portionless but "very beautiful woman. 
George, who appears, at least for a short time, to 
have been brought up expressly for the situation 
he succeeded in obtaining, was sent over to Paris, 
where he acquired the same accomplishments 
winch had so fascinated the king in the Scottish 
youth, Robert Carr. When he appeared at the 
English court he had all these French graces, a 
fine suit of French clothes on his back, and an 
allowance of 50/. a-ycar from his widowed mother. 
James was enchanted, and in a few weeks or days 
young Villiers was installed as his majesty’s cup¬ 
bearer. lie was tall, finely proportioned, far more 
handsome—or so thought the king—than ever 
Somerset had been, and, unlike that now careworn 
favourite, his face was always dressed’in smiles. 
Soon after there was a great hut private supper- 
entertamment at Baynard’s Castle, at which the 
noble Herberts, Seymours, Russells, and other 
courtiers of high name, devised how they should 
get Somerset wholly out of favour and office, and 
put Geoige Villiers in his place.* Theii. only 
difficulty was to induce the queen to enter into 
their plot, for they knew “.that the king would 
never admit any to nearness about himself bift 
such as the queen should commend to him, that if 
she should complain afterwards of the dear one, 
he might make answer, it is along of youiself, for 
you commended him unto me.”t Now, though her 
majesty Queen Anne hated Somerset, she had seen 
Villiers, and did not like him. To remove this 

** Anlicu* Coirmnniiie (vrtSeii by William Suumlerson, author of 
a History ol Janie, f, See Harm. Lite of Jame. 1, p. *45. edit, of 

* 1 Them ere Abbot's own words. See Rusliwortlr. 
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feeling of the queen’s, to lnhour for the substitution 
of one base minion for another, was thought a 
duty not unsuitable to the primate of the English 
church; and Aiclihishop Abbot, in his animosity 
to fs’omerset, undertook it at, the request of the 
noble lords. When he first opened his commission 
to the queen, she told him that she saw that in 
Villicrs which, if lie became a favourite, would 
make him more intolerable than any that were be¬ 
fore him. In the end, however, the importunities 
of the primate prevailed ; but Anne told him that 
they should all live to repent what they were doing 
in advancing this new mmiim.* On St. George’s 
feast, April 24th, 1(115, his onomastic day, the 
young cup-bearer was stvoni a gentleman of the 
privy chamber, with n salary of a thousand pounds 
a year; and on the next day lie was knighted. 
The doom of Somerset was now sealed ; his ene¬ 
mies had chuckled over the success of their 
scheme, and the most timid saw that there would 
no longer be any danger in accusing the favourite 
of a horrible crime winch had long been imputed to 
him by the people.t He was not so blind to his 
danger as court favimutcs have usually been; 
and before any proceedings were instituted against 
him he endeavoured to procure a general pardon to 
secure him in his life and property. Sir Robert 
Cotton drew one out, “ as large and general as could 
he,” wherein the king was made to declare, “ that, 
his own motion and special favour, he did pardon 
all, and all maimer of treasons, misprisions of trea¬ 
sons, murders, felonies, and out! ages whatsoever, 
by the Earl of Someiset committed, or hereafter to 
he committed.”j James, hoping hereby to rid 
himself for ever of his disagreeable importunities, 
approved of the document most heartily; hut the 
Chancellor Ellosmeie refused to put the great seal 
to it, alleging that such an act would subject him 
to a premmnre. 

Secretary Winwood is said to have been the 
first to declare to James that the Countess of Essex 
and Somerset had caused Sir Thomas Overbury to 
be poisoned. When James privately summoned 
lilwes, the lieutenant of the Tower, into his pre¬ 
sence, and questioned and cross-questioned him, 
he was fully convinced of the. fact; but he still 
kept the call about his person, concealed all he 
knew, and even simulated a return of lus former 
warm affection. He went to hunt at Roystou, and 
look Somerset with him. There, as he seemed 
“ rather in his rising than setting,” he was attached 
by the. warrant of the Lord Chief Justice Coke., 
who, however, had refused to proceed until James 

* Hut.huoil.li—It. C»ke. 

■j AccouiuiK to Welilon, George Villieis l>y the kitn»*s desire, 
wailed upon homerset, anti tolil linn that lie do&iiod to Up ins *' sim- 
\.nit mid niMtnro," mid fol.ikf* his cunit jiipfeinwut wholly under 
his hivour, and Sonieibft hanklj ie|iln*<l, * 1 will have none of jour 
service, and yon shall have none of iny f.tvoui , I will, if 1 can, bleak 
voui neck.” ** Had Sonunset otilj eomphed with V'lllieis,” continues 
Weldon, “ Overbury’s death hail still been inked up in his own 
ashes.” 

, J Such pnrfiSis, or pardons very like them, had beou sometimes 
granted in other chshb. Sev**ml ministers had obtained them us t* 
security against the malice of their one Aims, when their fall should 
come, and also as a security for doing tin* will ol their sovereign in ah 
illegal or uuuoiistHutionu) niauuer. Wokey had obtained a similar 
pardon from llenry VI11. 


had joined several others in commission wifh him. 
“ The king had a loathsome way of lolling Ins 
arms about his favourites’ necks, and kissing (hem ; t 
and in this posture Coke’s messenger found the 
king with Somerset, saying, ‘ When shall I sec 
thee again ?—When shall l see thee again V ” When 
Someiset got the warrant in the royal presence, he 
exclaimed, that never had such an affront been 
offered to n peer of England. “ Nav, man,” said 
the king wheedlingly, “ if CokC sends for ?nr, 1 
must go;” and, as soon as Somerset was gone, he 
added, “ Now the devil go with thee, for I will 
never see thy face more !” This was at ten o’clock 
in the morning. About thrfce in the afternoon the 
lord chief justice arrived at Roystou, and to Inn 
James complained that Someiset and Ins wife had 
made him a go-between in their adultery ami mur¬ 
der. lie commanded him, with all ft ie scrutiny 
possible, to search into the hottoyi of the foul con¬ 
spiracy, and to spare no iu;ii how great soever. 
And, in Conclusion, he stud to Coke, “ God’s curse 
be upon you and yours, if you spare am of them ; 
and God’s curse be upon me and mine, if I pardon 
any one of them !’’* 

Coke, who had many motives besides the love 
of justice, was not idle, lie had owed many pre¬ 
vious obligations to Somerset; Imt he saw that 
earl could never again be of use to him. He and 
Ins brother commi-sioneis look three bundled 
examinations, and then lepnrlcd to the King that 
Frances Howard, some time Countess of Essex, 
had employed sorceiy lo incapacitate her lawful 
husband, Essex, and to win the love ni Rochester ; 
that, afterwards, she and her lover, and her uncle, 
the late Ear! of Northampton, had, by their joint 
contrivance, obtained the coiiimitlal of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Overbury, the appointment of their crea¬ 
ture EUves to be lieutenant of the Tower, and one 
Weston to be warden or keeper of the prisoner ; 
and, further, that the Countess, by the aid of Mis. 
Turner, bad procured three kinds of poison from 
Franklin, an apothecary, and that Weston, the 
warder or keeper, bad administered these poisons 
to Sir Thomas, fluke hud also obtained possession 
of many note-books and letters ; and, from a pas¬ 
sage in a letter from Overijury to Softicrset, alluding 
to The secrets of the latter, he pretended to derive 
proof that these secrets must have been of unrea¬ 
sonable, nature, and lie ventured thereupon to 
charge the carl with having poisoned Prince 
Henry! Ill reality there was nothing in Over- 
burv’s letter which could bear this construction; 
Sir Thomas merely said that lie hid written a 
lnstoiy of his confidential connexion with the 
favourite, from which his friends might see the 
extent of that man’s ingratitude. The queen, how¬ 
ever, entered into Coke’s view of the case, and 
openly declared that she had no doubt of the mur¬ 
der of her eldest son. But the king discouraged 
this interpretation, and only believed, or pretended 
to believe, that, in addition to his guilt in being 
an accomplice in the poisoaing of Overbury, 

* Rushworlh.—It. Coke. 
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Somerset hud received bribes from Spain, and had 
engaged to place lhmcc Charles in the hands of 
that court. 

Weston, the warder, who hud been servant to 
Franklin, tin: apothecary who furnished the poison, 
hud been arrested and examined at the first open¬ 
ing of those proceedings, and the countess and all 
the. other guilty parties were secured without any 
difficulty, for not one of them suspected what was 
coming. Weston *at first, stood mule, but his 
obstinacy gave way to Coke's threats of the prim' 
forte el rhrre, and to the exhortations of Dr. King, 
Bishop of London, and he consented to plead. 
But, even then he pleaded not guilty, ami so did 
Mis. T iirner, Franklin the apothecary, and Klwes 
the lieutenant of the Tower. Their trials disclosed 
a monstrous medley of profligacy and superstition; 
and what stilus almost equally monstrous is the 
filet flint the learned Coke, the other judges, and 
all the spectators beligvcd in the force of astrology 
and witchcraft, and considered the credulity of 
two frantic women as the most damnable of their 
crimes. Mrs. Turner, now the widow of a phy- 
sit-ian of that name, had been in her youth a de¬ 
pendant ill the house of the Karl of Suffolk, and a 
companion to his beautiful daughter Frances 
Unwind, who contracted a friendship for her which 
survived l.hcir separation. As certain vices, not 
unknown in the court of the virgin queen, bail 
become common and harefaced in that of her suc¬ 
cessor, it would not he fair to attribute the demo¬ 
ralization of the Lady Frances solely to her con¬ 
nexion with (his dangerous woman; though it 
should appear that she led her into the worst of 
her crimes, and found her the means of executing 
them. When they renewed their intimacy ill 
London, the Lady Frances was the unwilling wife 
of Kssex, and enamoured of the favourite Rochester. 
Mis. Turner had had her illicit amours also ; and 
believing, as most ladies then believed, in the effi¬ 
cacy of spells and love philtres, she lmd found out 
one Ur. Forman, a great conjuror, living in Lam¬ 
beth, and who was frequently consulted by court 
dames and people of the best, quality. Forman 
engaged to make Sir Arthur Manwaring love Mrs. 
Turner as muclf as she loved him ; and soon after 
Sir Arthur travelled many miles by night, aiVl 
through a terrible storm, to visit the widow. In¬ 
stead of ascribing this passion to her own personal 
charms,—- 1111(1 she was a most beautiful woman,— 
she attributed it entirely to the charqis of the con¬ 
juror at Lambeth. All this she told to the amorous 
Lady Kssex, frlio, anxious for a like spell upon 
Rochester, went with her to the house of I)r. 
Forman. Like Mrs. Turner, the fair countess 
thought her beauty less potent than his incanta¬ 
tions. She was grateful to him for the favourite’s 
love, and frequently visited him afterwards with 
Mrs. Turner, calling him “father!” and “very 
dear father!” It appeared, also, that the countess 
had secret meetings wit!) Rochester at the house 
in Lambeth. The -wizard was since dead, but they 
produced in court some of the countess’s letters to 


him, in which she styled him “sweet father!” 
and some of his magical apparatus, as pictures, 
puppets, enchanted papers, and magic spells, 
which made the prisoners appear the moic odious, 
ns being known to have hud dealings with witfhes 
and wizards. At this moment a loud crack whs heard 
from the gallery, which caused great fear, tumult, 
and confusion among the spectators and tfnouglumt 
the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if the devil had 
been present, ami grown angry to have his work¬ 
manship shown by such as were not his mvn 
scholars. There was also produced a list on parch¬ 
ment, written by Forman, signifying “wiml ladies 
loved what lords” in the court. The Lord Chief 
Justice Coke grasped iihis startling document, 
glanced his eye over it, and then insisted that it 
should not he read. People immediately said tjpit 
the first name on the list was that of Coke’s 
own wife, the Lady Ilattou. It was further proved 
—though in some respects the evidence seems to 
have been such as would not satisfy a modern jurv, 
—that. Weston had once lived as a servant, with 
Mrs. Turner, who had recommended him to the 
countess ; that it was at the request of the countess 
anil her uncle Northampton, communicated through 
her friend Sir Thomas Munson, chief falconer, that 
Klwes, the Lieutenant of the Tower, had received 
him as warder, mul placed him over Sir Thomas 
Overbury; that Weston administered the poison, 
which was of several kinds, and procured from his 
former master, Franklin, in Sir Thomas’s medi¬ 
cines, soups, and other food ; that he, Weston, had 
told his employers that lie had given him poison 
enough to kill twenty men, administering it m 
small doses at a time through a course of several 
months; and that Somerset had commanded, 
through the Karl of Northampton, that the Iglily of 
the victim should be buried immediately after his 
death. Franklin, the apothecary, made a full 
confession, in the vain hope of saving his own 
neck; Weston also confessed the murder, and 
many particulars connected with it. Coke pro¬ 
nounced sentence of death upon all these minor 
criminals. As Weston was on the scaffold at 
Tyburn, Sir John Holies and Sir John Went¬ 
worth, with other devoted friends of the fallen 
Somerset, rode up to the gallows, anil endea¬ 
voured to make him retract his confession; hut 
the miserable man merely said, “Fact, or no fact, I 
die worthily !”—and so was hanged. Ehves, the 
Lieutenant of the. Tower, who had made a .stout 
defence on the trial, confessed all on the scaffold, 
and ascribed his misfortune t« his having broken 
a solemn vow be had once made against gambling*. 
The fate of the beautiful Mrs. Turner luxated the 
most interest. Many women of fashion, as well 
as men, went in their coaches to Tyburn to see 
her die. She came to the, scaffold rouged and 
dressed, as if for a hall, with a ruff, stiffened with 
yellow starch, round her neck ; but otherwise she 
made a very penitent «id.* 

* Alls. Turner Imii introduced yellow starched rufi%Scc. Thu 
fashion went out with her exit at Tyburn, 
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B 0 U 1 Coke ami Bacon eulogised the righteous zeal 
of the king for the impartial execution of justice; 
hut their praise was at the least premature. James 
betrayed great uneasiness ou heuring that his chief 
falctmer, Sir Thomas Monson, was implicated, and 
would probably “ play an unwelcomed card on his 
trial.” And when Munson was arraigned, some 
yeomen of the guard, acting under the king’s pri¬ 
vate orders, to the astonishment, and indignation 
of the public, carried him from the liar to the 
Tower. After a brief interval he was released 
from that confinement, and allowed not only to go 
at large, hut also to retain some place about the 
court.* As for the trial of the great offenders, the 
Burl and Countess of Somerset, it was delayed for 
many months. The delay was imputed for a time 
to the necessity of waiting for the return of John 
Digby, the ambassador at Madrid, afterwards 
Baron Digby and Earl of Bristol, who, it w'as- said, 
could substantiate the late favourite’s treasonable 
dealings with the Spanish court; but, when Digby 
came, lie. could do nothing of the sort; and every¬ 
thing tends to prove that James had all along u 
dread of bringing Somerset to trial. Even from 
the documents which remain, we may sec the 
king’s unceasing anxiety, and a system of trick 
and niamcuvrc almost unparalleled, and which 
cannot possibly admit of any other interpretation 
than this ;—Somerset was possessed of some dread¬ 
ful secret, the disclosure of which would have been 
fatal to the king. The two prisoners, who were 
kept separate, were constantly beset by ingenious 
messengers from court, who assured them that, if 
they would only confess their guilt, all would go 
well,—that they would have the royal pardon to 
secure them in their lives and estates. Nay, more, 
there was held out to Somerset, “ indirectly as it 
were, a glimmering of his majesty’s benign inten¬ 
tion to reinstate him in all his former favour.” 
When wc mention that James’s chief messenger 
and agent was Bacon, it will be understood 
that the business was ably done, and that the 
hopes and fears of the prisoners weie agitated 
with a powerful hand.f The countess, after 
much pains had been taken with her, confessed 
her guilt; but Somerset resisted every attempt, 
most solemnly, protesting his innocence of the 
murder of Overbury. When Bacon spoke of the 
king’s determination to secure him in life and 
fortune, he replied, “Life mid fortune arc not 
wortii the acceptance when honour is gofle.” He 
earnestly implored to be admitted to the king's 
presence, saying that, in a quarter of an hour’s pri¬ 
vate conversation, he could establish his innocence, 
and set the business at rest for ever. But James 
shrunk from this audience; and the prisoner’s 
request to he allowed to forward a private letter to 
the king was denied him. Then Somerset threat¬ 
ened, instead of praying; declaring that, whenever 

* It otcr take, tlie author of the Detertion, an.l the uramison of the 
reih (Joke, buys tint the Lord ChiefcJustice, Judge Dodndgc, und 
udge Hyde, declared Sir Thomas Monson to bj us guilty of the 
murder ns any of the other*. 
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he should he brought to the liar, l;e would reveal 
such things as his ungrateful sovereign would not 
like to hear. James Ilay, afterwards Earl ol Car¬ 
lisle, the friend and countryman of Somerset, anil 
other particular friends, were despatched from time 
to time by the trembling king to the Tower to 
work upon the prisoner ; but though, m the end, 
somcthnig'must have been done by such means, they 
for along time produced no visible effect upon the 
resolution of the earl. When the confession of lus 
w ife was obtained (it did not materially hear against 
him), Bacon and the other commissioners, mining 
whom were Coke and Chancellor Ellesmoc, told 
Somerset that his lady, being touched with remmse, 
had at last confessed all, and that she that led h"n 
to offend ought now, by her example:, to lead him 
to repent of his offence; that the confession of one 
of them could nut singly do eitlur of them 
much good ; but that the concession of both of 
them might work some further effect towards both ; 
and that therefore they, the commissioners, wished 
him not to shut the gales of lu= majesty’s meiey 
against himself by being obdurate any longer. Bill 
lus reasoning was thrown away upon lota: 
Somerset would nut “mine any degiee farther on 
to confess; only his behaviour was very sober, and 
modest, and mild ; hut yet, as it seemed, resolved 
to expect his trial.” Then they proceeded to exa¬ 
mine him touching the death of Overbury; and 
they made this fuithor observation, that, “in the 
questions of the imprisonment,” he was “ vety cool 
and modest;” hut that, when they asked him 
“ some questions that did touch the prince,* or 
some foioign practice” (which they did “ my 
siiaruitjtij"), he “ grew a little stored.”f James 
received a letter from the prisoner, hut not a pri¬ 
vate one. The tone of the epistle was enigmatical, 
hut hold, like that of a man wtiting to one over 
whom he hud power.]: In it Somerset again de¬ 
manded a private interview; but Jumes replied 
that this was a favour he might grant after, hut 
not before, his trial.§ 

Bacon was intrusted with the legal management 
of the case, but he appears hardly to have taken u 
step without previously consulting the king, who 
postulated with lus own hand the intended charges, 

^ It is by no rmvujw clear tliril l'llnce Henry is here nllinlril In 
Hamm may possibly refer to the Inline prince, ('hiuW*8, t iitul the 
rutnmn of Somerset’s unlertnlurii> 1o <li»lfvi»r him Into the hntidx nt 
the Spnniiinli IJut it seems scarcely possible that Somerset should 
have hetruvcil agitation at tin uttfminileil report. On a funner exa¬ 
mination, when, as we learn from It aeon himself, the charge wax 
clearly that of a treasonable correspondence with Spam, Someiset 
showed no oinoliofl whatever, pierelv saying that ho had been too 
well rewarded by his majesty ever to think of Spain.—“ If lie (Pinice 
Henry),” says Lord Dartmouth, m a note to lUrnet's ' Ilistoiy id 
his Own Time ’ (i 11), "wax poisoned by tlic Karl of Someiset, it 
wax not upon the account of religion, .but for making love to the 
Countess of Ksxex; and that wax wlmt tho Lord Chief Justice Coke 
meant, when he said, at the Karl of Somerset’s trial, ‘ (iod knows what 
went with the good pi nice Henry, but*l have heard something 
+ Haeon’SjLetter to the King in Cabala. In lux posUcnpt the 
wiiv attorney-general aavs,—“ If it seem pood unto your majesty, 
we think it not amiss some preacher r/wsen) had access to niv 
lx>rd of Somerset, for Ins preparing anil comfort, although it l>e before 
his trial ” From the whole tenor of this eoi respondent* there can lie 
no doubt whatever as to the sort of service Bacon would expect fiom 
this " well chosen’’ preacher! Several of the letteix about the old 
favourite are addressed, with slavish and disgusting piotestations, to 
the new minion. Sir tieorge Vilhers. 

I See the Lettei in Somers’s Tracts. 

§ Letter of James, iu Arckwologiu. 
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Karl and Countess of Somerset. From a l'imt of the pouod. 


and instructed 1 lie wily attorney-general an to 
manage mutters ill court a- mil to drive Somer¬ 
set to desperation, or give, in his own words, 
“Occasion for despair or Hushes.” He was 
perfectly well understood by Bacon, who under¬ 
took to have the prisoner found guilty before 
the peers without making him too odious to 
the people. The whole business of Bacon was 
to put people on a wrong scent, fur the pur¬ 
pose of preventing Somerset from making any 
dangerous disclosure, and the other judges from 
getting nn insight into some iniquitous secret 
which it imported the king to conceal. On the 
ti lth of May, 1616, the countess was se\mratHy 
nrruigtict^ before the peers. The beautiful but 
guilty woman looked pale, and sick, anil spirit¬ 
less : she trembled excessively while the clerk 
read the indictment; she hid her Jace with her 
fan at mention of the name of Weston ; and she 
wept and spoke witli a voice scarcely audible when 
she pleaded guilty and threw herself on the royal 
mercy. As soon ns this was done she was hurried 
from the bar, and then, when she was not present 
to say that her confession did not involve her 
husband, Bacon delivered a very artful speech, 
stating tin* evidence he had to produce if she had 
made it necessary by pleading not guilty. After 
•his speech the countess was recalled for u minute 
to the liar of the Lqrds to hear sentence of death, 
which was pronounced by the Chancellor .Elles¬ 


mere, whom the king and Baron, after long de¬ 
liberation, had appointed High Steward for the 
trials. On the smile day Somerset, who ought to 
have been tried with Ins wife, was warned by Sir 
George More, the present Lieutenant of the.Tower, 
that lie must stand his trial on the morrow. Owing 
to some causes not explained, hut at which we 
inav easily guess, the call, who hud before desired 
this, absolutely refused to go, telling the lieutenant 
that he should carry him by lorce in his bed; 
that the king had assured him he should never 
come tu any trial, mid that the king durst not 
bring him to trial. This language made More 
quiver and shake ; . . . “ yet utyu goes More to 
Greenwich, as late as it was, bring twelve at 
night, and bounces up the hack-stairs ns it mud.” 
The king, who was in lied, on hearing what the 
lieutenant had to say, fell into n passion of ^ears, 
and said, “On my soul, More, I wot not what to 
do ! Thou art a wise mail; .help me in this great 
strait, and thou slialt find thou dost it for a thank¬ 
ful master.”* “ Returning to the Tower, the lieu¬ 
tenant told his prisoner that he had been with the 
king, and found him a most affectionate master unto 
him, and full of grace in his intentions towards 
him ; but, said he, to satisfy justice, you must 
appear, although you return instantly ag»in, witli- 


< Weldon mm Ilia* Sir (itorge Mon- " wo? really ii-tr..rihtd willi » 
lit uiuilt to him loOUl, nlthoiiitli Auiiiuiclalo, h» « , y“ l »l r “ ,uU ' 
ical him yf ouo-hulf $ »o was there fuUehooil m lnouualiip. 
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out any further proceeding, only you shall know 
your enemies and their malice, though they shall 
have no power over you. With this trick of wit 
he allayed his fury, and got. him quietly, about 
eiglft in the morning, to the hall; yet feared his 
former hold language might revert again, and, 
being brought hv this trick into the toil, might 
have more enraged him to ily out into some strange 
discovery, that he had two servants placed on each 
side on him, with a cloak on their arms, giving 
them u peremptory order, if that Somerset did any 
way fly out on the king, they should instantly 
hoodwink him with that cloak, take him violently 
from the Imr, and carry him away ; for which he 
would scenic them from anv danger, and they 
should not want also a bountiful reward.”* 
.Somerset, how ever, when brought to the bar of 
the Lords, was in a very composed easy humour, 
which Bacon took good care not to disturb by any 
of those invectives that were usually employed 
against prisoners. He abstained, he said, from 
such things by the king’s order, though of himself 
he were indisposed to blazon his name in blood.t 
He handled the ease most tenderly, never urging 
the guilt, of Somerset without bringing forward the 
hope or assurance of the royal mercy. But the 
prisoner, who displayed far more ability than he 
had ever been supposed to possess, though he 
abstained from any accusations or unt-pourings of 
wruth against James, was not willing to submit to 
a verdict of guilty, however sure of a pardon. He 
maintained Ins innocence, and defended himself so 
ably that the trial lasted eleven hours. In the end 
the ]teers unanimously pronounced him guilty. 
He then prayed them to he inti rcessors for him 
with the king, adding, however, words which 
meant that lie thought, that it would hardly be 
needed. 11 But who had seen the king’s restless 
motion all that day, sending to every boat he saw 
landing at the bridge, cursing all that came with¬ 
out tidings, would have easily judged all was not 
right, and that there had been some grounds for his 
fears of Somerset’s boldness; but at last, one 
bringing him word he was condemned, and the 
passages, all was quiet.”J A few weeks after 
sentence James granted a pardon to the countess, 
“ because the process and judgment against her 
were not of a principal, hut ns of an accessary 

* Weldon. The lieutenant of the Tower may have thought of 
providing the two sentinels and the hood v. inking HojiAb, lmt all the 
n*Bt lifd rtirfttinli/ been siurgested before band by Hncon, in n 
" l\u titular Hemembiiwioe tor his M.ijeMv.” “ It were good,” suys 
bm tnn.ule of genius and profligacy, “ that after he is come into the 
ball, so that be may perryive lie must go to trial, and shall be 

E tired to the place appointed till the court cull for him, then the 
jutenaut shall tell him roundly that if m his speeches he shall tnx 
the king, that the justice of England ih that lie shall be taken an ay, 
and the evidence shall go on without lnm j and then nil the people 
will cry, ‘Away with him!’ and then it shall not be m the king’s 
will to save Ins life, the people will be so set on Slate 'Trials, 

i Thw was .i hint at Coke, who was a tcriible dealer in invectives. 

X Weldon. Old Sir Anthony’s pen was no doubt occasionally 
dipped in gall, but his account of these transactions, which he says he 
and a fiicud had from Sir George More's own mouth verbatim in 
Wan stead lfc’k, after lining long ascribed to his libellous spirit and 
hatred of Janie*, has received the most complete confirmation 
homV letters horn Moie himself, ]4.blighod m the Archwologu, 
vol. xviii. When lie is found so vai.ieious in ong important particular 
it may be questioned whether Welduu has not buen uufairly doubted 
in others. 
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before the fact.” A like pardon vv' s offenhl to the 
carl, who said that lie, ns an innocent and in¬ 
jured man, expected a reversal of the judgment 
pronounced by the peers. After a few veins’ im¬ 
prisonment. Somerset, and his lady retired into the 
country,—there, as it is said, to reproach and hate 
one another. The king would not. permit the 
carl’s arms to he reversed and kicked out of t he 
chapel of Windsor ; mid upon his account it was 
ordered “ that felony should'' not be reckoned 
amongst, the disgraces for those who were to he 
excluded from the Order of St. George, which was 
without precedent.”* Furthei, to keep the dis¬ 
carded favourite and depositary of royal mysteries 
from desperation, he was allowed for life the than 
splendid income of 4000/. a-vear. Considering 
the power of money and the baseness of the age, 
we are inclined to doubt the uralnncaV accounts of 
the loneliness and abandonment,into which he .ell. 
The countess died in 1032, in the reign of Charles 
I.; the carl, who survived her thirteen years, will 
reappear on the scene towards tin close of the pro-, 
sent reign. Their daughter, an only child, the 
Lady Anne Ciur, who was la.in m the Tower, w'as 
mumed to William, fifth Earl, ami aftei wards liist 
Duke, of Bedford, by whom she had many chil¬ 
dren, one of whom was the celebrated Lord Kinsell, 
who died on the scailold m the time of Chuilcs 11. 
She is described as a lady oi gloat honmn ami 
virtue : and it is said that her mother’s history was 
so carefully concealed (mm her that she knew 
nothing of the story ol the divorce of Lady Essex 
until a year or two before her death.t The ill- 
used Earl of Essex will appear hereafter, and 
most conspicuously, as the leader of the parlia¬ 
ment army against the unfortunate successor of 
King James. 

It should appear that the services of Bacon in 
the Overbury and Somerset ease secured his 
triumph over his rival. Coke, however, had long 
been hated by the king, and in his irritation thereat 
he toot an independent, and what might olhci wise 
have been a patriotic course in administering tin- 
law. Hence lie incensed James more and more, 
and involved himself in a quarrel witli the old 
Chancellorjjvllesmcre, A-hum BaOm flattered and 
cijolcd in the hope of succeeding to lus high 
office. Many tilings had made the Lord Clued 
Justice totter in his seal, hut a dispute with 
Villiers, the new favourite, about a patent place at. 
court, a dispute with the king about hishopues 
andj commendirnis, and the ingenious malice ol 
Bacon, who had James’s ear, laid him prostrate at 
last. By .the advice of Bacon, ho was culled 
before the council: the other judges had nil been 
there before him, to kneel to the king and ask 
pardon for attempting to act according to law. 
Bacon, Ellesmere, and Abbot the primate had 
been employed for some time in collecting charges 
against him. Coke was accused of concealing a 
debt of 12,000/. due to the crown by the late 
Chancellor Hatton; of uttering on the bench 

* Camilou, Annul, of King James, f Oldmixon. 
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words of very high contempt, saying that the com¬ 
mon law would be overthrown, wherein he re¬ 
flected upon the Icing; and, thirdly, of uncivil 
and indiscreet carriage in the matter of commen- 
tlams. Coke repelled the charge about the money, 
and he. afterwards obtained a legal decision in bis 
favour: without denying his words on the bench, 
lie palliated the second charge; to the third he 
confessed, and prayed forgiveness. The king 
ordered him to apfiear a second time before the 
council, mid then the, proud lawyer was brought 
n> Ins knees to hear the judgment of his royal 
master, which was, that he should keep away from 
the named-table, and not go the circuit, hut em¬ 
ploy himself in correcting the errors in his hook of 
Iteporls. When Coke reported to the king that 
he could dijeover only five unimportant errors ill 
Ins book, James chose to consider that he was 
pmitd and obstinate, and gave the chief justiceship 
to Montague, the Recorder of London. It is said 
thut Coke, on receiving his svjierxcdnas, wept, 
like a child. Bacon not only made merry with 
the law favourite on Ins fall, hut wrote Coke an 
in-lilting and most unmanly letter, made trebly 
aitonuus by an assumption of exceeding great 
godliness .' 1 

I’nnee Olinrles, now created Prince of Wales, 
was in Ins H'venlccntli year, and the king had not 
yet surneded in iiognciatmg what lie oonsideicd a 
suitable marriage lor hint. The religious ladings 
"I bis subjects, both in England and Scotland, were 
violently opposed to tiny Catholic match; but 
.hiines’s pride led him to piefcr a family alliance 
with some one of the royal houses in Europe, mid 
of those houses the greatest were all Catholic, 
Suspecting at last that the court- of Spain had no 
intention to conclude auv arrangement with him, 
he opened negotiations with that of Prance for the 
bund of Madame Christine, sister to the young 
King Louis XIII.; but, notwithstanding an ex¬ 
travagant and pompous embassy, the French 
court preferred an alliance with the Duke of 
■‘savoy. Shortly after the failure of this treaty 
Conetni, Marshal d’Aucrc, u Florentine, who had 
accompanied the Queen Mother, Marie de’ Medici 
mm France, ant? who, since the death of Henry 
IV., had ruled the whole kingdom, was murdered 
on the ‘drawbridge of the, Louvre by Vitry, one of 
tKo captains of the body-guard. The deed was 
"one m broad daylight by order of Louis, who 
bad been kept in a state of subjection, and almost 
el bondage, by his mother’s favourite. On the 
billowing day 'the people of Paris raised a cry 
against the excommunicated Jew and wizard; they 
’big up his body, which had been hastily buried, 

dragged it through the streets,—hung it by the 
bccls on a gibbet, on the Pont Neuf,—cut it up,— 
burned part of it before the statue of Henry IV., 
and threw the rest into the Seme. The parliament 
"I Paris proceeded against the memory of the He- 
'■.ciised favourite, declared linn to have been guilty 
" f treason both against God and the king,—con- 

* h'erinu Sacra; a Supplement to the Cabala. 


demned his wife to he, beheaded, mid her body 
afterwards burnt,—-and declared lus smi to be 
ignoble and incapable of holding auv piopcity or 
place in France. In this strange process then- 
was more talk of wnecry and dcvd-dcnUug flmn 
there had been on the. trial of the nnirdciers of 
Overbury; and it was pretended that tuoiiptnms 
proofs were discovered of the Judaism mid magic 
of the wretched Floienliue. As soon as Louis 
saw Cmicini fall on the drawbridge, he presented 
himself at a window, exclaiming, “Praised be the 
Lord, now 1 am a king!” and the ollicers of his 
guard went through the streets of Paris shouting, 
“ God save the king! The king is king !” James 
made haste to congratulate lus most Christian 
majesty; mid Sir Thomas Edmonds, his special 
ambassador, was instructed by the king #r 
Villters, or by both, to pay a high compliment to 
Vitrv, the actual murderer ;* But France, after 
all, did not gain much by the change, for Louis 
soon submitted to a contemptible favourite of lus 
own, the, Duke, de Lmncs, who misgoverned the 
country as much as Coucmi had done. 

In the meanwhile James’s new favourite, Villiers, 
was becoming far more, powerful and mischievous 
than his ptedeeessor, Somerset. The old Karl 
of Worcester was made to accept a pension and 
the honoiaiy otlice of President of the Council, 
and to resign his place of Muster oi the Horse 
to the. minion, who was now Viscount Villiots, 
and was soon after (on the 5th of January, 
Kil7) created Earl of Buckingham. Bacon, who 
told the king that he was aitaid of nothing but 
that lus excellent servant the new Master of the 
llorse and he should lull out as to which should 
hold his majesty's stirrup best, and who, on 
Vilhers’s liist advancement, had written an ela¬ 
borate treatise to show him how to demean himself 
m his post of prime favourite, got some reward at 
the same, timc.f The old Chancellor Ellesmere, 
who in moments of sickness had repeatedly com¬ 
plained of his gloat ago, lus grids, and mfuimtios, 
of the dnlness and heaviness ol Ins sense, and lus 
decaying memory, hut who, when the lit was past, 
had baffled the hopes of the attoniey-geheral and 
had clung to his place, having been gratilied with 
the title of Viscount liraekley in November, lGHi, 
loll his end approaching in the month ol February, 
formally icsigued the seals in March, and died a 
fortnight after. James gave the seals, with the 
title of Lord Keeper, to Bacon, who had pledged 
himself to do the royal will in all things. The 
great philosopher, now ill the Wty-fourth year of his 
age, was made giddy by his. elevation : he rode to" 

• Bireh, Negnc.-Smetnry W mwoud, wilting to Sir Huy CaiMon, 
ambassador m Holland, about thin minder and special fiubas^j, 
s,i\„,—•< J{ U i what opinion soever pitvnte patliculm men, who aim «t 
nothing else but the advancement oi then own lortuncs, him* "1 tin* 
action (tin' muidei ol‘ Crnieim), bin majesty is pleased to approve ol 
it, which doth appear not only by the outwmd demimstintum oj hin 
exteedmt) }<»/ unit contentment when Hist lie received the news thereol, 
but also by letters which, with Inn own hand, he hath w.fctcii to the 
Huyich king . . Besides, Mr. Comptroller, who hath eh.ugc m Jill 
diligence to teturn into France, Hath outness order to congratulate 
with iho Mtnshal do Vitiy, lor so now he is, that by his liands the 
king his mnstei was delivered out of captivity 

f Cabala, and Bacon’s w oiks. 
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Westminster Hall’on liorscbnck, in a gown of rich 
purple satin, between the Lord Treasurer ami the 
Lord Privy Seal, with a splendid escort of lords, 
courtiers, judges, lawyers, law students, officers, 
and 1 servants. He seemed inclined to rival the 
magnificence and finery of Buckingham, and, m 
the absence of that creature of the court, the fullest- 
blown top was the head of the English law, the 
restorer of philosophy, the greatest wit, scholar, 
and scoundrel of his age. Before this, his lust 
and fatal promotion, his income was immense, 
though apparently inadequate to his lavish ex¬ 
penditure : he came to the seals a needy, greedy 
man, but in his hopeful eyes there was no end to 
the wealth which the seals might command. 

When James took his leave of his loving sub¬ 
jects of Scotland, he had promised that he would 
gladden their hearts and eyes with his presence 
at least once every three years; but fourteen years 
lmd elapsed, and he had never been able to rccross 
the Tweed. This was owing to his improvidence 
mid consequent poverty. It would have been too 
much To expect the poor Scots to pay the expenses 
of his costly progress. But in the course of the 
preceding year (lfilfi) he had restored the caution¬ 
ary towns of Brill, Flushing, and Rammekins, to 
the Dutch for 2,700,000 florins, which was about 
one-third of the debt really owing to him* This 
Dutch money enabled James to pay off some of 
his most pressing debts, and to raise on the first 
blush of his improved credit nearly 100,000/. at 
ten per cent, per annum, for bis journey into Scot¬ 
land. “ He begins his journey wit.li the spring, 
warming the country as ne went, with the glories 
of the court; taking such recreations by the way 
as might best beguile the days, and cut them 
shorter, but lengthen the nights (contrary to the 
seasons); for what with hawking, limiting, and 
horse-racing,the days quickly ran away; and the 
nights, with feasting, masking, anil dancing, were 
the more extended. And the king lmd fit instru¬ 
ments for these sports about las person, as Sir 
George Goring, Sir Edward Zoucli, Sir John 
Email, and others, that could fit and obtemperate 
the king’s humour; for he loved such representa¬ 
tions, and disguises in their maskaradoes, as were 
witty and sudden ; the more ridiculous, the more 

pleasant.And Ins new favourite, being an 

excellent dancer, brought that pastime into the 
greater icquest. ... He now reigns sole monarch 
in tip? king’s affection—everything he (loth is ad¬ 
mired for the doer’s sake. No man dances better; 
no man runs or juqips better; and, indeed, he 
jumpt higher than ever Englishman did in so 
short a time, from a private gentleman to a duke¬ 
dom. But the king is not well without him—his 
company is his solace; and the court grandees 
cannot he well hut by him ; so that all addresses 
me made to linn, either for place or office in 
court o* commonwealth. The bishops’ secs did 

•cllytmw. It appe.ir* that the English mmihteis and nc^oemtitrs 
were bulled by the Dutch, who must, however, have known that 
James's wants would make him giasp at any dffei of ready money. 
IVytou says that Secretary W inwood got *y,000/. from the States.'* 
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also ebb and flow, from the wane,or fulness of his 
influence upon them.”* At Berwick the king 
and his favourite, and his English courticis and 
jesters, were met by a numerous deputation of the 
Scottish nobility, who conducted them by slow 
stages to Edinburgh—for James loved to "stop at 
every good house or sporting-ground that he came 
nigh. His chief object m visiting Scotland was, 
however, to effect the complete establishment of 
the episcopal form of church ‘government, and to 
assimilate the religious worship of the two coun¬ 
tries. Without the least spark of religious zeal or 
fanaticism, James was most dctcnmnatcly bent on 
the subversion of the Presbyterian system, the 
spirit and form of which he detested more than 
ever, as inimical to his notion of the divmc right of 
kings, and their absolute supremacy over the 
church ns well as state. From tin' time of his 
contrcnersy with the English I’pritnnsat Hampton 
Comt, lie had been devising how he should fully 
restore episcopacy in Scotland ; and, hv means of 
English money and the boldness and cunning ol hi# 
principal minister there, Sir George Hume, after¬ 
wards Earl of Dunbar, he had made some progress 
in this direction. The first blow was struck at the 
general assembly of the Scottish kirk in 1005. 
This assembly was arbitrarily prorogued by royal 
authority three times m rapid succession. A 
number of the clergy met at Aberdeen; their 
meeting was prohibited, but they proceeded to 
assert their rights, chose a moderator, fixed an 
assembly to be held in the course of that year, and 
then dissolved themselves, m compliance with an 
order from the privy council. Thirteen of the 
leading members were forthwith selected for fierce 
prosecution; and out of this number Welsh, 
Dury, and four other popular preachers, were con¬ 
victed by the crown lawyers and a slavish jury or 
hiijli treason. After a ngovous confinement, sen¬ 
tence of death was commuted into perpetual ba¬ 
nishment. These conscientious men, whose fate 
would excite more sympathy if they had been 
themselves less intolerant, retired to the Protestant 
churches in France and Holland, whither they 
were soon followed by many voluntary exiles, who 
revered their doctrines', and whd“ were seared by 
the approaching horns of the mitre. The clergy 
at. home, m spite of an admonition from the court, 
bewailed in prayer the tribulations o? their bre¬ 
thren ; and in their sermons boldly announced the 
impending danger and ruin of the true church of 
Christ. Soon after the bishops, who had never 
altogether ceased to exist in name} were re-esta¬ 
blished in authority and m revenue—that is, to the 
extent of the power of James and his slavish court. 
1 hese occupants ol dilapidated secs, who were 
ready on all occasions to maintain that it was a 
part of the royal prerogative to prescribe tiie reli¬ 
gious faith and worship of the people,, soon came 
into conflict with the Presbyterian clergy. Old 
Andrew Me.lvil, the successor of John Knox, 
James Melvil, his nephew, and six others, were 
• Arthur. Wilton, 
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summoned up *o London, where James disputed 
with them about doctrine ani^practice. It is pro¬ 
bable that the king did not treat, them with more 
respect than he had treated the Puritans at Hamp¬ 
ton Court; and old Melvil was made of firmer 
materials than those preachers. To the king his 
behaviour was respectful; but when lie was inter¬ 
rogated by some Scottish lords he said, indignantly, 
“ I am a free subject of Scotland—a free kingdom, 
that has laws and privileges of its own. B v these 
I stand. No legal citation has been issued against 
me, nor are you and I in our own country, where 
such an inquisition, so oppressive as the present, is 
condemned by parliament. I am hound by no law 
t# criminate or to furnish accusation against my¬ 
self. My lords, remember what you are: mean 
as I am, rejiember that I am a free-horn Scots¬ 
man ; to he dealt with as you would be dealt with 
voflrselves, according to the laws of the Scottish 
Tealm.” James, wh(y had only invited them to a 
free conference, prohibited the return of the Scot¬ 
tish preachers to their own country, and insisted 
on their attending worship in his royal chapel, 
where they might hear the preaching of his courtly 
bishops. This made matters worse. The charac¬ 
ters of the bishops most about court were not spot¬ 
less, and their discourses seemed monstrously 
slavish to the proud Calvinists : nor did the rites 
and oblations of the chapel, the gilded altar, the 
chalices, the tapers, improve in their eves upon a 
closer but compulsory acquaintance. Old Andrew 
Melvil vented his feelings of disgust in a Latin 
epigram of six lines, in which he set down all 
these things as relics of the scarlet she wolf of 
Rome,* Tiie verses were shown to James, who 
summoned the author before his English privy 
council, where Andrew was so irritated that he 
burst forth into an invective against the whole 
Anglican church, and pulled or shook what he 
called the.Romish riuts of the Archbishop of Cim- 
terbury’s surplice. For all these offences James 
arbitrarily committed him to the Tower of London, 
where he lay for four years. He was then libe¬ 
rated at the earnest prayer of the Duke of Bouillon, 
but only upon condition that he should pass the 
remainder of Ills life in some foreign country. 
The venerable champion of Calvinism, the bosom 
friend •of Theodore Beza, retired to Sedan, and 
died abroad in 1020. His nephew, James Mel- 
vil, was confined for life to Berwick, oil the con¬ 
fines of his native country, where he (jicd six years 
before his uncle. The other six Scottisli preachers 
"'ho had accompanied them to the free conference 
"'ere banished to separate and remote districts in 
Scotland. To quiet the murmurs of the Presby¬ 
terian clergy,—to win them over to the bishops, 
"'liose indefinite powers the king continued to ad¬ 
vance,—the Earl of Dunbar employed threats and 
bribes. Forty thousand marks were distributed 
among the members of an ecclesiastical convention 
summoned by royal authority, that met at Liulith- 
S u w, at the end of the year 1606, and appointed 
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certain clergymen to he permanent moderators of 
the. presbyteries within which they resided, and the 
luishops to be ixr officio the moderators of the pro¬ 
vincial synods. But the great body of the Scottish 
clergy—a spiritual republic—were incensed at this 
subversion of equality; they soon resumed their 
independence in the synods, and set aside, the 
authority of the bishops as perpetual moderators. 
The synods were then, us seditious bodies, prohi¬ 
bited from assembling. In 1609 the Cousistorial 
Courts, which at the Reformation had been given 
to civil judges, were restored to the bishops ; ami 
the. Archbishop of Glasgow was created an extra¬ 
ordinary lord of session, in order to restore a spi¬ 
ritual intermixture to that high court of law, 
which had originally consisted of an equal num¬ 
ber of temporal and spiritual judges, But this 
latter plan was stopped in the commencement, By 
the determination of James to establish a separate 
and paramount court, which, if he was so minded, 
he might fill entirely with bishops. The High 
Commission Court—tire greatest grievance of tin- 
land—existed in England as a part or a result of 
the king’s supremacy over the church; Imt in 
Scotland this supremacy had not yet been acknow¬ 
ledged, and no such court could be imposed with 
anything like a decent regard to law. Yet not¬ 
withstanding this fact, and the violent repugnance 
of the people, Janies, in IG10, erected two courts 
of High Commission—one at St. Andrew's, the. 
other at Glasgow,—more arbitrary, more absolute 
than the detestable com t in Loudon. They had 
power given to them to receive secret depositions, 
to cite, and examine any individual whatsoever 
touching Ins religious opinions or general life and 
conduct, to excommunicate, imprison, fine, and 
outlaw. And, as if the Scots did not already 
sufficiently hate the name of bishop, the Arch¬ 
bishops of St. Andiew’s and Glasgow were put 
at the head of these, tyrannical courts, and it 
was declared that either of these prelates and 
four assistants should compose a quorum, from 
whose sentence there was no appeal. Schools and 
colleges were subjected to their visitation, and 
they could suspend, deprive, or imprison at discre¬ 
tion any of the clergy who disobeyed their orders. 
It was soon evident that an oppression of this kind 
must he enforced by troops of horse, as well as by 
bishops ; but the peace-loving king would not see 
the inevitable result of his system. 

An assembly of the kirk was held at GlaSgow 
in June, 1610, for the purpose of confirming the 
authority of the bishops within their respective 
dioceses ; and partly by the high exercise of au¬ 
thority, partly by a trick which kept aw r ay the 
bolder ministers, and partly by bribery, the Pri¬ 
mate obtained several important concessions. Then 
Dunbar, and some of the bishops, would have pro¬ 
ceeded to the entire suppression of presbyteries; 
hut the more prudent considered such a measure 
as’dangerous or premature, and it was laitl aside 
for the present; The packed clergy, hoover, 
solemnly recognised the king’s ecclesiastic supre- 
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nutcy, and the right of bishops to ordain and induct 
to cliurclies. Under the crafty and hold manage¬ 
ment of the Hurl of Dunliar, the Scottis.li parlia¬ 
ment, confirmed and enlarged these decisions. 
Hitherto the Scottish prelates had not been conse¬ 
crated by tile imposition of prelatical hands; hut, 
now, three of their number were summoned up to 
London to undergo that ceremony, and on their 
return they imposed their hands on the other 
Scottish bishops, who were thus presented to the 
scorning and incredulous people as legitimate suc¬ 
cessors of the apostles. These proceedings were 
soon followed by the death of the Earl of Dunbar, 
whose place, whether for the king or the bishops, 
was badly supplied by some of the kinsmen of 
Carr, Earl of Some) set, who misruled Scotland till 
thc*downfnl of that favourite. 

hi 1GH>, the year before James’s visit, tbe 
Episcopalians and tbe Presbyterians seem to have 
witnessed with equal satisfaction tbe barbarous 
execution of one Ogilvy, a Jesuit. Presently after 
James’s arrival, m the mouth of June, 1017, a 
parliament assembled to establish, upon an un¬ 
changeable basis, tbe faith, and ceremonies, and 
discipline of the Scottish church. But by this 
time sundry of the lords, who were holders of 
lands which had formerly belonged to the bishop¬ 
ries, began to be alarmed as to the security of 
those pads of their property. James disarmed 
their opposition by inviting these great nobles to a 
secret conference, wherein, it is generally supposed, 
he addressed himself to their most sensitive feel¬ 
ings, and promised that they should not be dis¬ 
turbed in any of their possessions. Forthwith an 
act was prepared to declare, “that, in ecclesiastical 
affairs, whatever should be determined by the 
king, with the advice of the prelates and a compe¬ 
tent number of tbe clergy, should receive the ope¬ 
ration and tbe force of law.” This bill was 
brought suddenly into parliament, and passed 
there; and James was on the point of making it 
law in tbe Scottish manner, by touching it with 
the sceptre, when the clergy presented to parliament 
a loud and alarming remonstrance or protest against 
it. James trembled and hesitated; and, in the 
end, to save bis honour, he pretended that it was 
idle to give him by statute that which was part of 
the inherent prerogative of tbe crown ; and the bill 
was silently withdrawn. Another bill, assigning 
chapters to tbe different bishoprics, and regulating 
the Inethods to be followed in the election of 
bishops, appears to have passed without any sturdy 
opposition either m parliament or out of it. After 
a very short session parliament was dissolved, and 
James removed to St. Andicw’s, to attend a great 
meeting of the clergy. There be caused Simpson, 
Ewart, and Calderwuod, distinguished preachers, 
who had signed the late protest (which they were 
supposed to have penned), to be brought, before the 
High Commission Court, and convicted of seditious 
behaviour. Simpson and Ewart were suspended 
and imprisoned; Calderwood, the most learned 
and most hated or feared of the three, was con- 
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demned to exile for life. The people soon' began 
to consider these victims of kingly and prelatical 
rage as martyrs, mid bitterly did they avenge their 
wrongs on James’s successors. But, now, that 
complacent sovereign proceeded to announce to 
the clergy assembled at St. Andrew’s bow they 
must forthwith transplant and adopt the ceremo¬ 
nies of the English church. It was his royal 
will—1st. That the cucharist should be received 
in a kneeling, and not in a tilting posture, as 
hitherto practised by the Presbyterians. 2ndly. 
That the sacrament should be given to the sick at 
their own houses, in all cases where there was im¬ 
minent danger of dissolution. 3rdly. That bap¬ 
tism should he administered in private bouses mi 
similar cases. 4tlily. That the bishops should 
give confirmation to youths. Stilly. That the fes¬ 
tivals of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen¬ 
sion Day, and Whit Sunday, sliijuld be enmnienio- 
rated in Scotland as in England. It was bis pre¬ 
rogative as a Christian king to command in those 
matters,—so be told the clergy,—nor would he* 
regard their disapprobation or remonstrances ; I,ul, 
if they could convince, him in fair, theological dis¬ 
putation, then lie might withdraw Ins ordinances. 
But, the Scottish theologians were too wise to gra¬ 
tify the king with the field-day be dcslied. They 
knew all about bis great victory at Hampton Court, 
and the result of bis free conference with old 
Andrew Melvil; tbe fate of their three brethren, 
.Simpson, Ewart, and Calderwood, was appalling; 
and, so, instead of disputing or opposing the royal 
will, they fell on their knees and implored him to 
remit the five articles of the ceremonies to the con¬ 
sideration of a general assembly of the whole knk. 
James at first turned a deaf car to then prayer; 
but be giaciously granted it when some minister 
or ministers assured him that matters would be so 
managed as to make the geneial assembly altoge¬ 
ther submissive to bis will. He, however, insisted 
on the immediate enforcement of some of the. cere¬ 
monies at court; and lie kept Whitsuntide in the 
English manner, surrounded by his applauding 
bishops and courtiers, whose kneeB and consciences 
were flexible. And from that time no man was 
admitted into any office or employment that would 
not kneel as ordered, and conform in the oilier 
particulars. James slowly wended Ins way back 
to England in all the pride of victory; but lie was 
followed by the curses of the large majority of his 
Scottish subjects, who had not forgotten Ins former 
solemn pledges to maintain their church and their 
liberties, ami who regarded him as bn apostate, a 
renegade, and a faithless tyrant. And Janies him¬ 
self soon found that, instead of finishing, lie had 
but begun the war between episcopacy and pres¬ 
bytery,—a war which was not to be finished by 
synods and assemblies, but by bullets and broad¬ 
swords.* " 

During tbe king’s absence in Scotland he had 
been greatly annoyed by the strict manner in 
which the Sabbath was kept by the PresbyterianB. 

* CiiliiemQod.—Mulcolm Laiug. 
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As he travelled,southward he thought over tlie.se 
things, nml no doulit talked of them too. In Lan¬ 
cashire, where the Catholics were numerous, and, 
It was said, increasing in numbers, petitions were 
presented to him complaining that the strictness of 
the i'uritans in keeping the Sabbath, and putting 
down all manly exercises and harmless recreations, 
drove men to popery and the ale-house, where. 
“ they censured in their cup* his majesty’s pro¬ 
ceedings in church-ami state.” Being met by his 
hounds and hunters, James made his progress 
through the hunting counties, stopping at Sher¬ 
wood Forest, Necdwood, and all the other parks 
and forests m his way ; but when he got to London 
lie did not forget the Presbyterians or Puritans, 
and their observance of the Lord's day. Assisted 
by some of yis chaplains and bishops,—many were, 
opposed to'the measure on the grounds both of 
iela>ion ami policy,—he prepared and put forth 
Ins Bonk of Sports, panting out to the people with 
ins usual minuteness what pastimes they might, 
and indeed ought to use, oil Sabbath-days and fes¬ 
tivals of the. church,-—what running, vaulting, 
aithery, anil morru'C'daneing, what. Maypoles, 
church-ales, and other rejoicings they might in¬ 
dulge in “ upon Sundays, after evening prayers 
ended, and upon holidays.” He was also pleased 
to ordain “ that women should have leave to carry 
rushes to the church, lor the decorating of it, ne- 
eoiding to their old custom.” He prohibited, upon 
Sundays only, all hear and bull bailings, interludes, 
and howls; and he barred from the benefit and 
liberty of the other sports “ all such known recu¬ 
sants, either men nr women,” to (|Uute. the words 
of the declaration, “ as will abstain from coming 
to church or divine service ; being, therefore, un¬ 
worthy of any lawful recreation after the said ser¬ 
vice, that will not first come to the church and serve 
God : prohibiting, ill like sort, the said recreations 
to any that, though conform in religion, are not 
present in the church, at the service of God, ho¬ 
lme their going to the recreations His majesty’s 
pleasure likewise is, that they to whom it belong¬ 
ed! m office shall present and sharply punish all 
siieh as, in abuse of this his liberty, will use these 
"xnrcises beforeMie end of* all divine services for 
that day. And he doth likewise straitly command 
that, every person shall resort to his own parish 
church toliear divine service ; mid each parish by 
itself to use the said recreation after divine service : 
prohibiting likewise any offensive weapons to he 
earned or used in the same times of recreation. 
And his pleasure is, tiiat this his declaration shall 
lie published, by order from the bishop of the 
liocesc, through all the parish churches; and that 
both the judges of the circuits and the justices of 
the. peace he informed thereof.” It is quite certain 
that Abbot, the. primate, disapproved of the whole 
measure, auil thereby he increased the suspicion 
which attached to him at court of being a puritan 
or precisian himself; and it is said that he posi¬ 
tively refused to read the book in his own church 
ol Croydon. But the other bishops were less bold 


nr less convinced tiiat some amusements, after the 
celebration of divine service, were so heinous; and 
tlje Book of Sports seems to have been generally 
read as appointed. 

In many part a of the country, more pnrtinfhnly 
in the North, the peasantry, tired of the seventies 
and gloom of the puritanic Sabbath, which was that 
of Moses rather than that of Christ, fell readily into 
the spirit of the new law, and people again came 
from church with merry faces, and the village- 
green again resounded on the Sunday evening with 
merry voices. But except to the poor lahumers in 
these parts, and to the liigh-clmrch party, the 
measure was, in the. highest degree, odious; and 
many people, who were* not convinced, perhaps, 
that, the Christian Sunday ought to he kept as the 
old Jewish Sabbath, refused to he merry ipid 
sportful upon compulsion, and thought it. absurdly 
illegal that the king, of Ins own and sole authority, 
should issue such iui oidiimuce. “This hook,” 
says a sturdy puritan, “ was only a trap to catch 
conscientious preaehcis that they could not other¬ 
wise with all their cunning ensnare; for they 
would preach the gospel in a fool’s coat (as some 
of them expressed) rather than lie silenced for a 
surplice. And their ciinjuinig of them with the 
cross in baptism, and the circle of the ring ill 
marriage, could nut make a well-composed reason 
and a sound conscience then start at it; hut when 
so frightful an apparition as the dnneing-hook 
appeared, some of tile ministers left all for fear, 
others by hirre, they were so terrified with it.”* 
If nothing worse, the Book ot Spurts was a great 
political blunder, tending to increase ill-will and 
irritation. But for the present the nunniurs of 
the puritans were timid and subdued, and the full 
danger to royalty was not felt till the year 1033, 
when, by the advice uf Laud, Charles I. revived 
Ins lather’s book, and tried to give it the force of 
law—“out of a like pious care for the service of 
God, and for suppressing of any humours that 
oppose truth, and for the ease, comfort, and re¬ 
creation ol lus well deserving people-;” 

111 departing for Scotland James had entrusted 
extraordinary powers to Lout Keeper Baton, whose 
head was thereby turned mole than ever, and who, 
during Ins majesty’s absence. Conducted himself in 
such a manner as to give mdrlal offence to most of 
the ministers and men of business that were left 
behind. According to a caustic reporter of his 
doings, lie instantly began to believe himself king, 
to lie in the king’s lodgings, to give audience ill 
the great liaiiipietiug-liiitise at Whitehall to am- 

• Aitliur Wilson —Wilson snvs that if was some of flit* bishops 
that pmeured the king to put out tins book ; ami that the miuisteis 
who would not mud it in Hunch to then p,irislnom*is wen* biought 
to the High Commission (Joint, itnpi willed, and sii'pemled 'J lie 
following passage minks the eioed id this vvutei, and tin* non-ejns- 
copal tunes in winch he wrote These, nml such like inaelunn- 
tiulih ol the bishops, to maintain their tempnial gieatuesn, case, uiul 
plenty, made the stone* in Hie wall ol ihmr palaces, and tin- beam 
iu the timbei, afterwaids cry out, manidei away, a#i <01110 to 
lushing wlierenK, if those m mo# aulhonty had not been so prag¬ 
matical. but holy, prudent, it ft l godly men (as Home others ot the 
function wen*), then Jight might have shined .still ujxiu the Mount, 
and not hare gone out, as it did, oflonsive to the uostnls twthc rub¬ 
bish of the people.” 

• K 2 
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bassadors and others, to mnke. the rest of the 
council attend his motions with the same state that 
the king was used to do, and to tell the counsellors 
when they sate with him for the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness' to know their proper distance. “ Upon 
which,” continues Weldon, “Secretary Winwood 
rose, went away, and would never sit more, but 
instantly dispatched one to the king to desire him 
to make haste back, for his seat was already 
usurped ; at which, I remember, the king reading 
it unto us, both the king and we. were very merry. 
... In this posture he lived until he heard the 
king was returning, and began to lielieve the 
play was almost at an end, he might personate a 
king’s part no longer, and therefore did again re¬ 
invest himself with his old rags of baseness, which 
wiye so tattered and poor at the king's coming to 
Windsor: he attended two days at Buckingham’s 
chamber, being not admitted to any better place 
than the loom where trencher-scrapers and lackeys 
attended; there, sitting upon an old wooden chest 
(amongst such as, fur his baseness, were only tit 
for his companions, although the honour of his 
place d»l merit far more respect), with his purse 
and seal lying hv him on that chest.* . . . After 
two days he. had admittance: at his first entrance 
lie fell down fiat on his face at the Duke’s (Kail’s) 
foot, kissing it, and vowing never to rise till he 
had lus pardon, and then was he again reconciled, 
and since that time so very a slave to the Duke, 
and all that family, that he durst not deny the 
command of the meanest of the. kindred, nor yet 
oppose anything: by which you see a base spirit 
is ever most concomitant with the proudest mind ; 
and surely never so many brave parts and so base 
and abject a spirit tenanted together in any one 
earthen cottage as in this one man.” Buckingham, 
at this reconciliation, told the Lord Keeper that 
lie had been obliged to go down on Ills own knees 
to implore the king not to put a public disgrace 
upon him. But the 'great offence of Bacon, for 
which more than lor anything else he was made 
to lick the dust at the minion's feet, was his con¬ 
duct in an affair which closely concerned the 
“kindred ” of the favourite. Coke, who in many 
things was not a whit more high-minded than his 
rival Bacon, perceiving the capital ciror he had 
committed in opposing the views of Buckingham, 
took up, by the advice of Si crctary Winwood, a 
little family project which he thought would restore 
him to place, and give him again his old superiority 
over lus rival. The ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
England had a marriageable daughter;—a young 
lady that was considered a great match,—for Coke 
hud kept his money instead of spending it like 
Bacon, and his wile, the Lady Hatton, was very 
wealthy, horn the lands and houses which Eliza¬ 
beth had bestowed on her handsome and dancing 
chamberlain and chancellor. One of the first uses 

* “Myself,” pojs Weldon, “ lol#n Beivanl of my Lord of Ilnokitt,"- 
limn, it Mas .1 bltatn-to M*e the jmrsi^ind m-iiI ot so little value m 
i Htceni m liis eli.imliei, though the cmuer» unbuilt it, merited 
n di Inn;; but worn, t being worst anion^ the basest: but lie (the 
her* aui) told me lhey had (omniand It must be su." 
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made by Sir George Villiers of his high favour at 
court and 'of the influence of James, who was a 
prince very prevalent in such matters, was to 
secure rich wives for his 'poor brothers and kin¬ 
dred. His elder brother, John Villiers, afterwards 
created Viscount Purbeck, was proposed as a 
suitable husband for this young lady; but Coke 
then, being not sufficiently informed of court news, 
and not foreseeing the mighty destinies of the new 
favourite, rejected the proposal.'- But when he saw 
himself deprived of office and the favourite in the 
ascendant, he changed his tone, and before Buck¬ 
ingham’s departure with the king for Scotland, he 
made a secret bargain to give his daughter, and to 
take place and honours in return. Bacon,t a 
courtier to the "backbone, soon discovered this 
secret compact, which boded him no good; hut 
counting us well on his own great favour with the 
favourite and the king as oil Code’s disfavour with 
the king, and relying on Ifis own ready wit and 
talent for intrigue, he fondly fancied that he had 
conjured down this brewing storm, and mad* 
Buckingham and “ the kindred ” averse to the. 
marriage. At the same tune he had spirited 'on 
Coke’s wife, who was always disposed to act in 
direct opposition to the wishes of her husband, 
whom she despised ami hated with an intensity 
rare even in the matrimonial history of those days, 
to cm ry off her daughter and lodge her tor safety 
in the house of her friend Sir Edward Witlupole, 
near Oxford, and to conclude a written contract oi 
marriage with Henry de Vcrc, Karl of Oxford, for 
whom it appears the young lady herself enter¬ 
tained ‘some affection. Coke, in a fury, followed 
the fugitive, and recovered his daughter by force. 
As for his wife, he was hut too happy to leave her 
where she was. Upon this the proud widow of 
Lord Hatton, the grand-daughter of the great 
Burleigh, carried her complaints before the privy 
council, where her ally for the occasion, the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, charged the disgraced chief justice 
with a flagrant breach of the peace, and counte¬ 
nanced Yelverton, the new attorney-general, in 
filing an information in the Star Chamber against 
Coke. Bacon would not have gone thus far if he 
had not been convinced that the “absent favourite 
hid given up the scheme; hut, to be doubly sure, 
he now wrote two letters to Scotland, one to Buck¬ 
ingham and one to the king. In the ‘first, after 
treating the renewed scheme for the match between 
his brother, Sjr John Villiers, and the young lady 
solely as a device of Coke and Winwood, he went, 
on to tell him that many a better match, upon 
leasonable conditions, might be found ; that the 
mother’s consent to it was not had, “ nor the 
young gentlewoman’s, who expectcth a great 
fortune from her mother, which, without her con¬ 
sent, is endangered;” and that this match was 
altogether very inconvenient, both for Jiis brother 
and himself. Because, “First, he shall marry 
into a disgraced house, which in reason of state, 
is never held good. He shall marry into a 
troubled house of man and wife, which, in reli- 
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gion and Chrisjjan discretion, is disliked. “ Your 
lordship,” continues Bacon, “ will go near to 
lose nil such your friends* as are adverse to 
"Sir Edward Coke, (myself only except, who, out 
of a pure love and thankfulness, shall ever he 
firm to you). And lastly and chiefly, believe it, 
it will greatly weaken _and distract the king’s 
service ; for though, in regard of the king's great 
w ibdom and depth, I am persuaded those things 
will not follow which they imagine, yet opinion 
will do a great deal of harm, and cast the king 
hack, and make him relapse into those incon¬ 
veniences which are now well on to he recovered.” 
Therefore, according to Bacon, his lordship would 
%iin a great deal of honour, if, according .to religion 
and the law of God, he would think no move of 
this marriage for his elder brother. To the king 
Bacon begged to state his disinterested opinion in 
tins business of this match, which he took to he 
imirjmtm in parrn. After saying some hitter 
(lungs to keep alive James's hatred of the cx-clnef 
justice, he reminded him of his own servility, ami 
Imw, by God’s grace and his majesty’s instruc- 
tiwiis, he had been made a servant according to his 
heart and hand. If, indeed, it was his majesty’s 
desire that the match should go on, then, upon 
receiving his express will and commandment from 
himself, he would conform himself thereunto, 
imagining, though he would not wager on women’s 
munis, that lie could prevail more with the mother 
of the young lady than any other man. And then, 
returning to lus attack on Coke, he begged the 
kmg to observe how much more quietly matters 
had gone on since that judge and minister had 
been in disgrace. “ Let me most humbly desire 
your majesty,” continued Bacon, ‘‘to take into 
your royal consideration, that the state is at this 
time not only in good quiet and obedience, hut in 
good affection and disposition: your majesty’s pre¬ 
rogative and authority having risen some just 
degrees above the horizon more than heretofore, 
which hath dispersed vapours. Your judges are 
in good temper, your justices of peace (which is 
the body of the gentlemen of England) grow to he 
loving and obsequious, and to he weary of the 
humour of ruffling; all nfutinous spirits grow to 
he a little poor, and to draw in their horns ; afld 
not the less for your majesty’s disauclorising the 
man I sjfcak of. Now, then, 1 reasonably doubt 
that if there he but an opinion of his coming in 
"ith the strength of such an alliance, it will give 
a turn and relapse in men’s minds into the former 
state of thing* hardly to be hulpen, to the great 
weakening of your majesty’s service. Again, your 
majesty may have perceived that, as far as it was 
ht for me in modesty to advise, I was ever for 
parliament, which seemeth to me to be cardo 
reran, or summa summarum for the present oc¬ 
casions. But this, my advice, was ever con¬ 
ditional—that your majesty should go to a parlia¬ 
ment with a council united and not distracted; and 
that your majesty will give me leave never to 
expect if that man come ill. Not for any dif¬ 


ference of mine own (for I am omnibus omnia for 
your fnajesty’s service), hut because he is by 
nature unsociable and by habit popular, and too 
old to take a new ply. And men begin already to 
collect, yea, and to conclude, that lie that rtiscth 
such a smoke to get in will set all on fire when he 
is in.”* This letter went home to the bosom of 
James ; hut Buckingham, who now led him as he 
chose, was not only fully bent upon the nmriiago, 
but was intriguing, by means of which probably 
both Coke and Bacon were ignorant, to remove the 
violent objections of Coke’s termagant wife. As 
for the affections of the young lady, they were 
things too trivial to enter into the consideration of 
any party. Thus, whesi the great philosopher 
brought down his glorious intellect to low cunning 
and matrimonial court intrigues, notwithstanding 
his boast of his great expeiience in the world, lie 
could he outwitted by an ignorant stripling like 
Buckingham, to whom he had given the power of 
insulting him and degrading him in his own eyes. 
Buckingham wrote him it stinging letter, reproach¬ 
ing linn with Lis pride and audacity, and giving 
him to understand that he who had made him 
could unmake him at his pleasure. James, taking 
the cue from Ins favourite, dispatched an admoni¬ 
tory epistle of awful length, rating ami scolding 
the mighty sage like a schoolboy. Upon this 
Bacon veered round and went before the wind 
with an alacrity known only to harlequins or 
courtiers of the true breed. lie stopped pro¬ 
ceedings begun against Coke in the Star Chamber; 
sent for the Attorney-General, and made him know 
that, since he had heaid from court, he was re¬ 
solved to further the match ; sent also for my Lady 
Hatton and some other special friends, to let them 
know that they must not hope for his assistance in 
their disobedience to the young lady’s father; wrote 
to the mother of Buckingham, to offer all his good 
offices for furthering the marriage ; and addressedf 
a humble letter of excuses and protestations to the 
favourite, telling lnm that hi* apprehension that 
this alliance would go near to lose him his lordship, 
whom he held so dear, was the only Tespect parti¬ 
cular to himself that had moved him td be. as ho 
was, till he had heard his lordship’s pleasure. 
But all this was not enough ; and about a month 
after writing this letter, Buckingham kept him m 
the hall among trencher-scrapers, and brought 
him to his feet. After the reconciliation at Wind¬ 
sor he wrote another base letter to thank, the 
minkra.f The marriage now proceeded apace, 
the king driving at it as if the safety of the state 
depended upon its completion. Lady Hatton was 
confined and interrogated by the council, instead 
of her husband ; and Coke, to use his own expres- 

> Cabala.—Baffin's Work*. 

t Tins is tin* epistle “ My ever beat lord, none better than 
yourself, jonr lordship'# pt*u, ov rather pencil, hath jmurtruxed 
tow unib me Mich magnanimity, and nobleness, and tine kindue#*, ns 
liieihinketh 1 see the imago of some ancient \irtm*. and i»t anything 
of these times. It is the line of mv hie, and not the urn*# ot mv 
letter, that must express my thankfulness ; wherein, if 1 lad. ‘hon 
God fuil me, and make me* a* miserable ns 1 think myself at tin# 
time happy by thl# reviver, through his inajesty’s biiigula^oniency 
and your incomparable love uud lavour,” 
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sion, “ got upon his wings again.” The obstinacy 
of this (lame yielded at last to the instances of the 
king, and the manoeuvres of the favourite’s mother, 
by her second marriage Lady Compton, who was 
all-powerful at court, and who pretended a sudden 
friendship for her. Shu made a liberal settlement 
out of her own property upon her daughter; and 
in the mouth of September that unwilling fair one 
was dragged to the altar, in the Chapel lloyal at 
Hampton Court, to marry a sickly idiot. A splen¬ 
did least, enlightened by the piescnce of royalty, 
was given soon after at Lady Hatton’s house in 
Ilolborn; and to make it more absolutely her own, 
express orders were given by her ladyship, as was 
reported, that neither fSrr liihvnrd Coke nor any 
ol lus servants should be admitted.* The union, 
as .might he expected, turned out a most wretched 
one; and this appears to have been the case with 
nearly all the matches promoted by Janies, who, 
in the. matter of number, was one of the greatest 
of match-makers. The daughter of Coke became 
a piofligatc and ail adulteress;+ and the crazy Sir 
John Villicrs, cicated Viscount Purbcck about a 
year and a half after his marriage, became so mad 
that it was necessary to place linn in confinement. 
Ills brother Buckingham took charge of the pro¬ 
pel I y lus young wife hail brought him, and kept 
it, or spent it upon himself.[ Hut, after all, the 
selfish father of the victim,—the gicat lawyer,— 
was juggled by Buckingham anil that courtly crew. 
As soon as the favourite saw the marriage com¬ 
pleted and the dower safe, he felt a natural repug¬ 
nance to risking favour by uigiiig the suit of a 
bold-spoken, obnoxious man. Bacon, again ill 
cordial alliance with Lady Hatton, who was most 
conjugally disposed to thwart and spite her Inis- 
hand in all tilings, administered daily to the king’s 
antipathies; and all that Coke got by sacrificing 
us poor child, was his restoration to a seat at the 

• Sti.ilTbnl Papers.—It is. said lli.it Coke. on the day of this great 
least, timed .imonj; the law tots .it the Temple. 

1 Mi. D’DraeU (('mios-ities of Lite)iiture) biivs lh.it Coke's 
i|;ms;ht' , i, laxly I’m lift k, w.ih tuiideinnt d, as t wanton, to at ind in a 
w lute sheet, hot he does liol tfi'e lus .mthonly lot thm asset turn, 
which seems to be eontiudu'U'd by published lettein ol the tune. 

J In a lellei in the I’.ihiilii, without date, we Hud Lady l‘ml>erk 
romplamniji HiBbt pllemisly to the Duke of lltukiiigham ol hems' 
kept hum hei husband ^which was certainly ho h.udship), and 
depiived ofher piopeitv She says, that it he will ki\«* her husband 
hei company, which lie demies above nil tiling, she wall, imtwitli 
standing his siektio t>, Iwai with Inin, mid p»ne wli.it comloil she can 
to lus ,ifilleted timid “ Uni,” she adds, " il you cnii so Lit dispense 
with the laws ot God us to keep me bom my husband, yet ufjf'i.ivate 
it not bv lestruimiig fioui me his means,ami all olher roiiteiuincuts; 
but, winch, I think, is rather the part ol a Clinstmn, voi/ospecially 
ouyhtjnuoh rut her io study comloits loi me, than add ills to ill?:, 
Miice U is die muin.ii'e of yum brolhei makes me thus misenihle 
Pox if you please but to consider, not onlv the lamentable stale I am 
in, deputed u i all comloits ol a husband, and having no means to 
live of, besides falling from file hopes my foitmic then did pionuse 
llie ; lot you kuow \eiy well 1 1 time no beggai to you, though ] am 
like so to be bulled oil Pol your own liomnu and consciem e sake 
take some eoiuse to (five me satisfm lion, to tie my louj'tie liom 
crying to God uud the valid loi yenjjeanoc tor the unwoithy dealing 
I have levelled. And think not to send mo again to my inothei's, 
where I have stayed this quinler of a year, hoping (lot that my 
mother said you promised) older should bo taken tor me, but I nevei 
received penny from you. Her conlidenee of your nobleness made 
me so long silent, but, now, believe me. I will soonei beg my bread 
m the struts to all your dishonours, than any nuuo trouble my 
friends.” in this sumo leltei she says that she 1ms, with too mufh 
creAility, waited the perionnauce of Buckingham's fair pionmes 
“ almost these live years." It is necessary to take a glance at details 
like these, in order to have a notion ol the wretched private history 
which IbiraB so large a part of the history of J uni os'a leigti. 


council-table,—a place where he, was no match 
for his rival. 

a.d. 1618.—Oil the 1th of January the supple 
Lord Keeper was converted into Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor, and in the month of July billowing he whs 
created Biuon Verulnm. “ And now Buckingham, 
having the Chancellor or Treasurer, and all great 
officers his very slaves, swells in the height of 
pride, and summons up all his country kindred, 
the old countess providing a .place for them to 
learn to carry themselves in a court-like garb.” 
Rich heiresses, or daughleis of noblemen, were 
soon provided as wives for Ins brothers, half- 
brothers, and cousins ol' the male gender. “ And 
then must the women kindred be married to carp, 
earls’ eldest sons, barons, or chief gentlemen of 
greatest estates; insomuch that his very female 
kindred were so numerous as sufficient, to have, 
peopled any plantation. . . . So that King James, 
that naturally, in former timps, hated women, had 
lus lodgings replenished with them, and all ot the 
kindred ; . . . and little children did run up mid 
down the king’s lodgings like little rubbits started 
about their burrows. Here was a strange change ! 
that the king, who formerly would not endure his 
queen mill children in lus lodgings, now you would 
have judged that none but women trequented them. 
Nay, tins was not all; lmt the kindred had all 
the houses about Whitehall, as if bulwarks and 
thinkers to that citadel.”* 

People now looked hack with regret to the days 
of tSomcisct, for that favourite had some decency, 
some moderation ; and, it he trafficked in places 
and honours, lie trafficked alone. But “the kin¬ 
dred,” one and all, engaged m this lucrative busi¬ 
ness. The greatest trafficker, or most aelhe broker, 
m the market, was the Old Countess, as Bucking- 
hum’s mother, though not an old lmt very beauti¬ 
ful woman—and mlamous as beautiful—was com¬ 
monly called.t She sold peerages and took money 
for all kinds of honnuis and promotions, whether 
io the aiiny, navy, courts of law, or the church. 
There were plenty of purchasers not over-scrupu¬ 
lous as to the purity ol the sources whence they 
derived their honours or titles ; but, in some, cases, 
wealthy men were forcrtl into lit# market against 
tlfciv inclination, and made to pay for distinctions 
which they were wise enough not to covet. Thus 
one Richard Robartes, a rich merchant of Truro in 
the county of Cornwall, was compelled to accept 
the title of Baron Robartes of Truro, and to pay 
10,000/. for ‘it.j, The titles that were not sold 
were given nut of family considerations; one of the 
favourite’s brothers, as already mentioned, was 
made Viscount I’urbeck, another Earl of Anglesey ; 

* WYldon. 

f She was created Countess of Buckingham for life, in July 1018. 

t All the titles of that date, borne by the Spriiseis, the Fanes, the 
l’etres, the Artiudulls, the Saek\illeB, the Cavendishes, the Monta¬ 
gues, &e,, vveie puiclusedd <P«»,e\eept those that were gi.i tiled 
to the vilest favouritism. This pi act ire also contiuuYd through the 
ion'll ol Chillies 1, and was even more publicly axled upon us the 
necessities ol the king and lustourtieis reiidtued the sums of money 
so rib tin ned the mme necessary to them. Amorim the noble lamilies 
who appear to owe their honours to these causes, may bo mentioned 
the Stauhopos, Tuflons, and many others.— Remarks -on Hu: Origin of 
the Families anil Honours of the British I’eeragc.by the late Lord Voter. 
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Fielding, who iryirricO the favourite’s sister, was 
made Karl of Denbigh, and 1‘Vldiiig’s brother Karl 
of Desmond m Ireland. Cranrield also “mounted 
til be Karl of Middlesex, from marrying one of 
Buckingham’s kindred.”* James, in one of his 
lengthy speeches delivered in the Star Chamber in 
1016, complained that churchmen were lmd in too 
much contempt by people of all degrees, from the 
highest to the lowest, mid yet, notwithstanding the 
sharp criticisms ofkhc puritans, who were every 
(lay finding more reasons for reviling the whole 
hierarchy, he pci milted Ins million and “ the kin¬ 
dred” to hold all the keys to church promotion, 
and to sell every turn of them to the highest bidder, 
or Jo give them us rewards to their companions and 
creatures. Williams, dean of Westminster, a 
“secret frien^” of the Old Countess, whom at one 
time il was said he was to marry, retained the rec¬ 
tories of Dinum, Waldgvave, Grafton, and Peter¬ 
borough, and was iilijii chanter of Lincoln, pre- 
hciidaiv of Asgarbie, prebendary of Nonningion, 
and residentiary ot Lincolu.t And when Wil¬ 
liams, failing 111 Ins scheme to get the bishopric of 
London, was advanced to the see of Lincoln, lie 
retained the deanery of Westminster and alibis 
other preferments ; hi that, ns Ilevlin says, he was 
a perfect diocese, within himself, being bishop, 
(lean, prebendary, residentiary, and parson ; and 
all there al. once! This Williams was an ac¬ 
complished courtier and man of business, and 
pud for his promotions in services to Bucking¬ 
ham. Hot Martin l'otheibv, of Salisbury, paid ill 
cash ,' 1500 /. for his hishoptic. And when men 
could not pav ill ready money, they contracted to 
pay hv instalments out of their revenues when they 
should be put m possession ot the good things of 
the church. “There were hooks of rates on all 
offices, bishoprics, and deaneries in England, that 
could tell you what tines, what pensions were to 

I'M-”* 

In the course of this year, the favourite was 
created a marquis, and as he expressed » desire for 
tlie post of Lord High Admiral, the brave old How¬ 
ard, Karl of Nottingham, the commander-in-chief 
of the lleets that had scattered the Spanish Armada 
m 1588, was obliged to accept a pension, and make 
room for the master of the horse, w ho was entirely 
ignorant of sliipB and sea affairs. To all these high 
olliees w ere subsequently added those of Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, Chief Justice in Eyre of all the 
parks and forests south of Trent, Master of the 
King’s Bench-office, High Steward of Westmin¬ 
ster, and Constable of Windsor Castle.. The doting, 
gloating king had taught Somerset Latin; Buck¬ 
ingham he attempted to teacli divinity and prayer- 
wntiug, and these exercises appear prominently in 
a ooirespomleiicc, for the most part too gross for 
quotation, wherein the favourite calls the king 

* Wilson. 

t For ling list of his pruferments soo Dr.’Williams’s own letter to 
M"’ Duke ol Hiiekiuiiluiiu be^King for the bNhoprie of London, anil 
•“'Uiunmg, “ It hath pleased God to call for the bishop of Loiulim.’’— 
( 'ubnht. 

t Weldou, 


“ dear dad and gossip,” or “ your sow-sliip,” and 
the king calls the favourite “ Stceiuc.” 

Never helore was there such a mixture, of linciv 
and effeminacy as in thepcison of this mimon. As 
dancing was the thing he could do best, he nTade 
the court almost a constant scene of hulls and 
masks. “It was common fur him at an ordinaiy 
dancing to have his clothes trimmed with gieiit 
diamond buttons, and to have diamond hat-hands, 
cockades, and ear-rings; to he yoked with great mid 
manifold ropes and knots of pearl; m short, to he 
manacled, lettered, and imprisoned in jewels.” 
This year Buckingham attacked the Karl of Suf¬ 
folk, lord treasurer, and father-in-law of the dis¬ 
graced Somerset—all the-rest of that party hud 
long since been dismissed the court—and that 
noble Howard was now charged with peculation 
and corruption, particularly with reference to the 
money paid by the Dutch for the recovery of (lie 
cautionary towns, a business ill which, as we have 
aiteady stated, all the public men had taken bribes. 
Suffolk and lus wife were both thrown into the 
Tower, and the ingenuity of Bacon and of commis¬ 
sioners appointed by him, was employed m making 
out u strong case of embezzlement against the 
treasurer. The curl wrote to the king, imploring 
him by his former services, by Ins majesty's sweet 
and princely disposition, and by that umnntchnhlo 
judument which the world knew his majesty pos¬ 
sessed, to pardon his weakness and errors—guilt 
he would never confess—and telling him that, in¬ 
stead of being enriched liy the places he had held, 
he was little less than d 0,000/. in debt.’ The 
name of tins Howard was rather populai, for lie had 
fought bravely at sea in the time of Elizabeth, and 
James was half inclined to stop proceedings against 
him: hut Buckingham was uf a different mind, 
and the carl and countess were brought up to the 
Star Chamber. There Coke, who hoped to fight 
Ilia way hack to favour by some of lus old sharp 
practices, charged the prisoners on one side, while 
Bacon, who spoke like an Aristides, assailed them 
on the other. The venal and corrupt chancellor 
was eloquent in exposing the shameful vice of cor¬ 
ruption. The countess, lie said, was like unto an 
exchange woman, who kept her shop, while Sir 
John Bmgley, her husband’s chief officer in the 
Treasury, went about crying, “ IVhat d’ye lack?” 
Suffolk, disregarding a hint, to plead guilty and 
make sure of the royal pardon, stood upon his in¬ 
nocence, and it was the general opinion that, as 
compared with his wife, he. was innocent. But, 
the Star Chamber sentenced them to pay a fine of 
30,000/., and sent them both to the Tower. Aftei* 
some time, however, the fine was redueeil to 7000/., 
which was “clutched up by Ramsay Karl of Had¬ 
dington,” and the Count and Countess of Suffolk 
recovered their liberty. The post of lord treasurer 
was sold to Sir Henry Montague, chief-justice of 
the King’s Bench, for a large sum; huVni less 
tiffin a year it was taker, from him and bestowed Am 

• Cabala. 
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Cranfield, afterwards Earl of Middlesex, who had 
married one of “ the kindred.” 

To the disgusting trial of Lady Roos and Lady 
Lake we shall do little more than refer. It wai. a 
case 1 involving accusations of double adultery, in¬ 
cest, and obscene mysteries, and as such it was 
calculated to take hold on the prurient fancy of 
James. But the characteristic incident was this: 
a servant wench swore to certain particulars which 
she had Been and heard from behind the hangings 
of a room. His majesty posted down to the house 
in question—it was at Wimbledon—placed himself 
behind the hangings, and made some of his courtiers 
walk and talk in the room, and thus he practically 
airived at the conclusion that the wench could not 
have seen and heard from behind that hanging the 
thjng she lmd sworn to. Nay, he even ascer¬ 
tained that, if Sally Swarton had stood behind the 
said hangings, her legs must have been seen by 
any one within the apartment, because the hang¬ 
ings were too short, and did not reach the door. 
Swollen with these important d jscovei ies, betook 
his seat behind the judges in the Star Chamber, 
and directed their proceedings, which ended in 
sending the servant-girl to be whipped at a cart’s 
tail, and sentencing Lady Lake, or rather her hus¬ 
band, who had positively nothing to do with the 
business, to the payment of fines and damages to 
the enormous amount of 15,000/. 

But this same year witnessed a far more me¬ 
morable proceeding—one which, while it blackened 
for all ages the name of James, has perhaps bright¬ 
ened beyond their deserts the fame and character of 
the illustrious victim. Sir Walter Raleigh, it will 
be remembered, after receiving sentence of death at 
Winchester, was immured in the Tower of London. 
In that dismal state prison he found several men 
fit to be his mates, and these were increased year 
after year by the absurd tyranny of the court, until 
it seemed almost to he James’s intention to shut 
up all the genius, taste, and enterprise of England 
in that great cage. Henry Percy, the accom¬ 
plished and muuificent Earl of Northumberland, 
the friend of science and scientific men, the enthu¬ 
siastic promoter of natural and experimental phi¬ 
losophy, the favourer of all good learning; and 
Serjeant Hoskins, the scholar, poet, wit, and critic, 
the admired of Camden, Selden, Daniel, the friend 
and polisher of Ben Jonson, were among the dis¬ 
tinguished co-mates of Raleigh; and tlyese men 
constantly attracted to the Tower some of the most 
intellectual of their contemporaries, who enlivened 
their captivity with lgarned and pleasant discourse. 
Thomas Hariot, the astronomer, the algebraist, the 
traveller, who had been mathematical tutor to Ra- 
leigh, and his companion, at a later 'period, in his 
voynge to Virginia; Doctor Robert Burchill, the 
learned Grecian and Hebrew scholar, a distin¬ 
guished Latin poet and commentator of the Scrip¬ 
tures, were frequent visitors at different times. 
Northumberland served as ji centre for these wiis, 
and his purse appears to have been always open 
to such as were in need, whether prisoners or free. 


For some time Raleigh did not require pecuniary 
assistance, for, though his moveable estate was for¬ 
feited by his attainder, it was consigned to trustees 
appointed by himself for the benefit of his family 
and creditors, and his principal estate and castle 
of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which his taste and 
unsparing outlay of money in iiis prosperous days 
“ had beautified with orchards, gardens, and 
groves of much variety and great delight,” had 
been cautiously conveyed to his eldest son some 
time before the death of Elizabeth and the begin¬ 
ning of his troubles. But some sharp eye, in 
looking for prey, discovered that there was a legal 
flaw in the deed of conveyance, and the chief-jus¬ 
tice, Popham, Raleigh’s personal enemy, and the 
same that had sat on his trial, decided that, from 
the omission of some technicality, the deed was 
altogether invalid. No doubt the' chief-justice 
knew before-luind that the king wanted the pro¬ 
perty for Ins minion Robert Carr, who was just 
then commencing his career at court, and who 
forthwith got from Janies a grant of the land and 
castle. From his prison Raleigh wrote to the 
young favourite, telling him that, if the inheritance 
of his children were thus taken from them for want 
of a word, there would remain to him but the name 
of life. Some, of the expressions in this letter me 
exceedingly affecting; but, in reading them, we 
cannot but remember that Raleigh lumself, at his 
own dawn, had greedily grasped at the possessions 
of the fatherless—that lie himself had got from 
Elizabeth a grant of the lands of Anthony Balling- 
ton, leaving the young aud innocent widow and 
children to beggary* The letter to the favourite 
produced no effect. Then the prisoner’s wife, the 
devoted and spirited Lady Raleigh, got access to 
the king, and, throwing herself on her knees, with 
her clnldi en kneeling with her, implored him to 
spare the remnant of their fortunes. James’s only 
reply was, “ I maun ha’ the land—I maun ha’ it 
for Carr;” ’and the minion had it accordingly. 
From this time it is probable that the hospitable 
table kept by the Earl of Northumberland was of 
consequence to Raleigh on other grounds than those 
of society and conversation. Tiffs extraordinary 
man had always had a determined turn to letters 
a(id the sciences; in the bustle of the camp, in the 
couit, in the discomforts of the sea, he had snatched 
hours for intense studies, w hich had embraced the 
wide range of poetry, history, law, divinity, astro¬ 
nomy, chemistry, and other sciences. In the 
Tower, the quiet of the place, the necessity his 
restless mind lelt for employment Mid excitement, 
and the tastes of his fellow-prisoners and visitors, 

• The flr*t entry in Lord Burleigh's diary, under the year 1587, 
is tin* rollon inp:— 

** A giant of Anthony Babington to Sir Waller Ruloigh.” 

The touching expressions in Raleigh's letter to Carr are these:— 

“ And for yourself, sir, seeiug your fair day is now in the dawn, and 
mine draw n to the evening, your own virtues and the king’s grace as- 
KUiing you of many favouis and of much honour, I beseech you not to 
begin your first building upon the ruins of the innocent,and that their 
sorrows with mine may not attend your first plantation.... I there¬ 
fore trust, sir, that you will not be the first who shall kill us outright, 
cut down the tree with the fruit, end undergo the curse of them that 
enter the fields of the fatherless; which. If it pleases you to know the 
truth, is fur less in vulue tlmn in fume."—-Serin, Sac, 
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all led liim to an increased devotion to these ab¬ 
sorbing pursuit* If he was a rarely-accomplished 
man when he entered his pris<jn-house, the thirteen 
years he passed there in this kind of life were likely 
to qualify him for great literary undertakings. 
During one part of his confinement he devoted a 
great deal of his time to chemistry,* not without the 
usual leaning to alchemy, and an indefinite hope of 
discovering the philosopher’s stone—a dream which 
was fully indulged in by his friend Northumber¬ 
land, and which waS no stranger to Bacon himself. 
Raleigh fancied that he had discovered an elixir, or 
grand cordial of sovereign remedy in all diseases, a 
sort of panacea. On one occasion, when the queen 
was very ill, she took his draught, and experienced 
o# fancied immediate relief. Prince Henry, who 
had always taken a lively interest in his fate, and 
for whom jjuleigh had written some admirable 
treatises in the Tower, joined his grateful mother 
m petitions for hi^hhcration; but without avail. 
Indeed it may he doubted whether the prince’s en¬ 
thusiastic admiration of the captive was not of pre¬ 
judice to [him in the eyes of James. For the in¬ 
struction of the young prince, Raleigh commenced 
his famous History of the World—a work, as fai¬ 
ns it goes, of uncommon learning ami genius, and 
altogether extraordinary if we consider the time, 
the trying circumstances under which it was writ¬ 
ten, and the previous busy life of the author. The 
first part was finished in l()12.t Shortly after 
young Henry died; and then, though (to use his 
own expression) he had “ hewn out ” the second 
and third parts, he had not heart to finish them { 
The portion of the History of the World which we 
possess is so full of classical and other learning, 
that attempts have been made to deprive him of 
the honour of the authorship, hut with singularly 
had success. In 1011 the revolutions at court bud 
tInown Somerset into disgrace, and brought Buck¬ 
ingham into favour. Raleigh built now Hopes oil 
the change, and instantly became a suitor to George 
V fibers. But he and his friends had never ceased 
their endeavours at court, and before this time Sir 
Walter had proposed to Secretary Winwood a 
scheme which, he fancied, must excite the king’s 
cupidity, and lead to his immediate release, hi 
the year 1595, italeigh, in Die course of one of his 
adventurous voyages, had visited Guiana in South 
America, the fabled El Dorado, or Land of Gold, 
winch, though discovered by the Spaniards, had 
not been conquered or settled. The capital city of 
Manna, which had been described, by Spanish 
writers as one vast palace of Aladdin—a congeries 

* The lieutenant of the Tower, at the time, was the father of the 
famous Mrs Hutchinson, Sir Allen Apsley—“ a lathei to all his jiri- 
kouer* " Mrs. Hutchinson says, “Sir ^Valter Raleigh and Mr. 
h utliin, being prisoners in the Ton er, and addicting themselves to cho* 
niistry, nlie (my mnthei) suffered them to maku then luie expon¬ 
ents ut her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poor piisoners, 
"till partly to gain the knowledge ot their experiments, and the me¬ 
dicines to help such lioor people as were not able to seek physicians.’’ 
- Fragment of Autobvigra/ihj/prefixed to her Life oj her husband Colonel 
Hutilunsm, Governor of Nottingham Castle, fyc. 

t It was not published till 1G14. 

t it should in* lenicmheted. however, that lie was released fiom 
tlie Tower iitlei the puncc’s death, uud again luvohed m the active 
business of life. 
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of .precious stones and precious metals — eluded 
his pursuit; but he found the country to be fertile 
and beautiful, and lie discovered at an accessible 
p|int, not far from the hanks of the mighty Oro- 
nlco, some signs of a gold mine. He'now jiro- 
posed to Secretary Winwood an expedition to 
secure and work that virgin mine, which he was 
confident would yield exhaustk-ss treasures. Tin- 
ships necessary, their equipment, and all expenses, 
he undertook to provide by himself itnd Ills fi u-iuls: 
he asked nothing from the king, who was to have 
one-fifth of the gold, hut his liberty mid an ample- 
commission. Winwood, though a practised mid 
cautious man of business, was captivated bv the 
project—it is possible that the empty slate of the 
treasury made him grnsp*engcrly at even a despe¬ 
rate hope—and lie recommended it to the king as 
a promising speculation. James, who was alm«st 
peimyless, entered into it at first with mure eager¬ 
ness than the secretary ; but, on reflection, he tan- 
cied that the enterprise might involve him in a war 
with Spam, which still pretended its exclusive 
right, by papal bull, to all those regions; and war 
was James’s horror. Still, however, his increas¬ 
ing wants made him often dream of El Dorado, mid 
he began to talk about Raleigh as a brave and skil¬ 
ful man. Some noble friends of the captive took 
advantage of this frame of mind ; but nothing was 
now to be done at court without conciliating “ the 
kindred and it was it sum of 1500/. paid to Sir 
William St. John and Sir Edward Villicrs, uncles 
of the favourite, that undid the gates of the Tower. 
Raleigh walked forth in the beginning of March, 
leaving behind him, in that fortress, tile fallen 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, who, in the follow¬ 
ing month, was brought to his trial for the murder 
of Overbury. The contrast of circumstances was 
dramatic, and Raleigh had the folly to liken him¬ 
self to Morderai, Somerset to Human—a compari¬ 
son that did him no good with the king. But* 
though admitted to liberty, Sir Walter as yet had 
no pardon; and to obtain one, and to restore his 
shattered fortune, to indulge again lit his favourite 
pursuits, his romantic adventures, he laboured 
heart and soul to remove the king’s objections to 
his great project. James had a hard struggle be¬ 
tween his timidity and his cupidity : lie longed for 
the gold as the traveller in the desert longs for 
water, but still he dreaded the Spaniards, the dra¬ 
gons of the mine. Ills indecision was increased 
when, by his imhscrett gossiping, the. project be¬ 
came known to the Spanish ambassador. (Aunt 
Gondomar was a very accomplished diplomatist, 
the best that could possililydiave been found for 
such a court as that of James. “He had as free 
access to the king as any courtier of them all, 
Buckingham only excepted, and the king took de¬ 
light to talk with him, for he was full of conceits, 
anil would speak false Latin a purpose, in his 
merry fits, to please the king; telling the king 
plainly, ‘You speak Latin like a pediulf, hut I 
speak it like a gentleman.’ ”* Wlule he could 
• Arthur WiI*on. 
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drink wine with his majesty and the men, he could 
win the ladies of the court by his gallantry and 
liberality; and it is said that, in that sink of dis¬ 
honour and immorality, he intrigued with some,of 
the highest dames, and bribed some of the proudest 
nolues. "If the indiscretion of the king over his 
cups were not enough, he had plenty of other keys 
to the secrets of government. According to James’s 
own declaration, Gondomar “ took great alarm, and 
made vehement assertions, in repeated audiences, 
that he had discovered the. objects of the expedi¬ 
tion to he hostile and piratical, tending to a breach 
of the late peace between the two crowns.”* Ra¬ 
leigh drew up a memorial, stating that he intended 
to sail not for any Spanish possession, hut for a 
country over which England could claim a right 
both by priority of discovery and by the consent of 
the natives ; that there would he no hostile colli¬ 
sion with the, Spaniards; and that the arms and 
soldiers he took with him would be solely for self- 
defence. According to James, the ambassador then 
seemed to be satisfied, observing to Secretary Win- 
wood, that if Raleigh only meant to make a peace¬ 
ful settlement, Spain would offer no resistance. 
Thereupon the energetic adventurer pressed the 
preparations for his expedition, and his reputation 
and merit “ brought many gentlemen of quality to 
venture their estates and persons upon the design.” 
Sir Walter obtained from the Countess of Bedford 
8000/. which were owing to hint, and Lady Raleigh 
sold her estate of Mitcham for 2500/.; all of which 
money he embarked in the adventure. Having 
obtained ample information as to the course he in¬ 
tended to pursue, and securities, in persons of wealth 
and rank, fur his good behaviour and return, James 
granted his commission under the privy seal, con¬ 
stituting Raleigh general and commander-in-chief 
of the expedition, and governor of the colony w hich 
he was about to found. On the 28th of March, 
1617, he set sail with a fleet of fourteen vessels. 
The ‘Destiny,’ in which he hoisted his flag, carried 
thirty-six pieces of ordnance, and had on hoard 
two hundred men, including sixty gentlemen, many 
of whom were his own or Ins will’s relations. The 
voyage began inauspieiously ; the ships were driven 
by a storm into the Gove of Cork, where they lay 
till the month of August. They did not reach the 
Cape de Verd Islands before October, and it was 
the 13th of November when they “recovered the 
land of Guiana.” During the long rough voyage, 
disease had broken out among the sailors; forty- 
twiv men died on hoard the admiral’s ship alone, 
and Raleigh suffered the most violent calenture that 
ever man did and lived. But he wrote to his wife 
'“We are still strong enough, I hope, to perform 
what we have undertaken, if the diligent care at 
London to make our strength known to the Spanish 
king by his ambassador have not taught that mo¬ 
narch to fortify all the entrances against us.” lie 
was, received by Ids old friends, the Indians on 
the cotet, with enthusiasm ;f but he soon learned 

* .lamt'CB (larhirnlion ill Ap|, loV.i \ lt"X 1.11,’ of Tlalrmlli 
t "To toll you that 1 might line he king of the Indians were a 
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that the Spaniards were up the. country, and [ire- 
pared to dispute with him the possession of it. 
Being himself so reduced by sickness as to he un¬ 
able to walk, he sent. Captain Kevmis up the river 
Oronoco with five of the slops, and took up his 
station witli the rest at the island of Trinidad, close 
to the months of that river. He had been given 
to understand that a Spanish fleet, was in the, 
neighbourhood ; and it. is quite certain that he 
intended not only to fight it if challenged, but also 
to fight in order to prevent it following Kevmis up 
the river. This brave captain, who had been for 
many years devoted to Raleigh, and had suffered 
many troubles on his account, had explored the 
country where the mine was situated in 1595, and 
he was now ordered to make direct for the mice, 
“the. star that directed them thither.” If lie found 
it rich and royal ho was to establish himself at it; 
if poor and unpromising, he was to bring away 
with him a basket: or two of ore, to con vinca Un¬ 
king that the design was npt‘altogether visionary. 
Keymis began sailing up the river on the 10th of 
December. If wc are to believe the English ac¬ 
counts, the Spaniards began the war, mid shot at 
the ships both with their ordnance and muskets, 
which they were very likely to do, even without a 
reference to the exclusive pretension of sovereignty, 
from the recollection of the mode ill which the 
great Drake and other English commanders had 
behaved, and that too when, ns now, theie was no 
declaration of war between England and .Spain.* 
Keymis soon anivedoff tile town of St. Thomas, 
which the Spaniards had recently limit on the right 
bank of the river; and lie landed and took op n 
position between that town and the mine. Il is 
said that he had no intention o( attacking the place 
—wc, confess that, from a consideration of the cir¬ 
cumstances, we doulit the assertion—and that the 
Spaniards broke in upon him by surprise, in the 
middle of the night, and butchered many of his 
people in their sleep. In the morning the English 
assaulted the town and forced their way into it. 
The light was desperate : on one side the governor, 
wlio was a near relal ion of the ambassador Gondo- 
mar, was slain ; on the other the brave young Cap¬ 
tain Walter Raleigh, the general’s eldest son. 
This young Walter was the true’sou of his father : 
he cut down one of the chief officers of the Spani ¬ 
ards, and was cut down himself in the act of charg¬ 
ing at the head of his own company of pikemen. 
His death infuriated the English, who loved him 
dearly; mid, after much bloodshed, they set fire to 
the houses. All the Spaniards that escaped re¬ 
tired to strong positions among the Hulls and woods, 
to guard, as Raleigh said, the. approaches to some 
mines they had found in the neighbourhood of St. 
Thomas. We cannot help suspecting that the ad¬ 
venturers expected to find and secure some rich 

■v umtv. lint my name hath still live*! among thorn here. They feed 
mo with fresh moat, amt all that the country yields. All oiler to 
obey me.’*— Letter to his // ijr 

* ** It wan an axiom with sailors long before and long after tills voy 
age of Raleigh, that the tieuties ol Euiopo did not extend acruss tin 
ocean—that there was "no peace beyond the Line.’* 
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prize, like whaj had been pounced upon by the 
Drakes and Hawkinses, but all they really found in 
the captured and destroyed fawn of St. Thomas 
were two ingots of gold and four empty refining- 
houses. They immediately showed their disap¬ 
pointment and discontent, became mutinous and 
dangerous, and lveymis, oppressed with grief for 
the loss of young Raleigh, and confounded by their 
clamours and conflicting projects, appears to have i 
lost his head. He *however led them some way 1 
higher up the liver; hut, on receiving a volley fioin 
a body of Spaniards lying in ambush, which killed 
two and wounded six of his men, he retreated and 
made all haste to join his chief. Their meeting 
v^jis dreudtul: Raleigh, in anguish and despair, 
accused Keymis of having undone him, and mined ! 
Ins credit loj^ ever. The poor captain answered, ; 
that when his son was lost, and lie reflected that j 
lie k<id left the general himself so weak that he 1 
scarcely thought tdNii^d him alive, he hat] no rea¬ 
son to enrich a company of rascals, who, alter his 
son’s death., made no account of linn. He further 
urged, (hat he had lmidly force sufficient to defend 
the town of St. Thomas, which they had taken, and 
ihercioic, lor them to pass through thick woods it. 
was impossible, and inoie impossible to have vic¬ 
tuals biouuht them into the mountains. Raleigh, 
in the ullei anguish of his soul, repeated hischaigcs. 
ke\ims dievv up a defence of Ins conduct m a 
letter to the Hail of AimulcI, which he requested 
Ins (onnnandcr 1o approve of; hut, though some 
da\s had been allowed to elapse, Raleigh was not 
\el m a humour to lie merciful to the brave fnend 
of many vears. He. refused to sign the letter; he 
vented lepioaehes of emvauliee or incapacity; and 
then Keylms retiring to Ins cabin, wlueli lie had m 
(lie geneiaVsship, put. an end to Ins existence with 
a pistol and a knife J All now was horror, confu¬ 

sion, and mutiny in the licet. Captain Wlntney. 
for whom Raleigh said he hud sold all Ins plate at 
Plymouth, and m whom he reposed “more credit 
and countenance” than in all the other captains, 
took off his ship, and sailed for England, and 
Captain Woolaston went with him. Others fol¬ 
lower!— “a rabble of idle rascals,” — and Sir 
Waller was Bonn left wMh only five ships. 
Rut the men that remained weie, for the most 
part, dashing, daring sailors, or desperate ad¬ 
venturers f and these men would have wished Ra¬ 
leigh to take a leaf or two out of the hook 
of the lives of some of his predecessors (men 
honoured above all naval heroes in the annuls 
of their country); and, though Raleigh rejected 
their plans of plunder, it appeals to have been 
after a struggle with the overwhelming feeling of 
his utter desperation. With his u brains broken,”t 
he sailed down the North American coast to New¬ 
foundland, where lie refitted his ships. When they 

• "I u'jt-cled nil these his arguments, amt told him llinl I must 
U*avp it to lnm«elt to answi'i it in the kiny .ind statr !!<• shut lum- 
M'ifltilo Ills cabin, and shot himself with a [nickel pistol, whit h hiake 
<'»e of his libs: and ftwliuK tlmt he had tioi pievuiled, he tlnust a 
'oii(- knife imdei his short ribs up to the handle, and died.”— Rah tgh’s 
hltcr to hi a wife. 

T This siiikiiiKcxpiesision is IUleigh’s own, m n Jet lei to hw wife. 
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were fit for sea, a fresh mutiny broke out, and 
Raleigh -avowedly kept them together by holding 
out the hope of intercepting the treasure galleons: 
Vjhat followed at sea is open to much doubt; but, 
in the month of June, 1018, Sir WultcT eunlb to 
anchor at Plymouth, where, lie w r as welcomed by 
the intelligence that there was a royal proclamation 
against him. Gondoinar, who had received in¬ 
telligence of all that had passed on the Oronoco, 
and of the death of his kinsman, hud rushed into 
the royal presence, crying, “ Pirates! pirates 1” 
and had so woiked upon James that the worst 
possible view of Raleigh’s case was instantly 
adopted at the English court, and a proclamation 
was published, accusing him of scandalous outrages 
in infringing the 2 oval commission, and inviting 
all who could give information to repair to tjiu 
pi ivy council, in older that he might he hi ought 
to punishment; and, a few days after Raleigh’s 
arrival, Buckingham wrote a most humble letter 
to the Spanish ambassador, informing him that 
they had got the offender safe, and had seized his 
ships and other piopeity; that King James held 
himself more aggrieved by the proceedings than 
King Philip could do; that all kinds of property 
belonging to the subjects of the king of Spain 
should forthwith be placed at. his disposal; and 
that, though the oflcnders could not he put to 
death without pioeess of law, the king of England 
pi unused that a bnef and summaiy coni sc should 
he taken with them, and that he would he as se.vete. 
111 punishing them as if they had done the like 
spoil in an English town As if this wen* not 
enough, Buckingham concluded by saying that the 
king, his master, would punt t unity perfb/m hi v 
promise by sending the otlcudcis to he punished 
tn Spain , unless the king of Spain should think it 
more satisfactory and exemplary that they should 
receive the lcwuid of their clinics 111 England: 
and he requested the amhassadoi to send an expiesB 
messenger into Spain because the king his master 
would not have Liu* vindication oi Ids affection to 
the king of Spam, or his smeete desire to do jus¬ 
tice, long suspended. This warmth of affection 
arose out of James’s belief that Philip* was now 
quite ready to bestow the Infanta, with a large, 
sum of ready money, upon Prince Charles. 

The thirst of the Spaniards for Raleigh’s blood 
was provoked by many causes besides the burning 
of the little town of St. t’homas. He was hated and 
feared as the ablest commander England possessed, 
and one whose place it was thought would not soon 
lie supplied. It was remembered how he had butch¬ 
ered the Spaniards in the surrendered fort on th<5 
coast of Ireland, and the. feeble garrison oil the coast 
of Guiana, at the time of his first voyage thither 
m 1595. There were other bitter recollections of 
his exploits with Essex among the Assures and 
the Canaiy Islands, and Goudomar Was eager to 
avenge the death of his kinsman. Sir Waiter was 
fully aware of his dagger; his sailors had tbld 
him that if lie.returned to England he vvxiuki be 
undone; but, according to the testimonymf his 
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younger son Carew, given many years after his 
lather’s death, the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel 
had become bound for his return, and he had 
therefore come to discharge his friends from thrir 
heavy engagement, and to save them from trouble 
on his account. Upon landing at Plymouth, he 
was arrested by Sir Lewis Stukcly, Vice-Admiral 
of Dover, and his own near relation, who took him 
to the house of Sir Christopher Harris, not far 
from that sea-port, where lie remained more than 
a week. As he had returned and delivered himself 
up, Pembroke and Arundel were released from 
their bond, and Sir Walter now attempted to 
escape to France, but he failed through his in¬ 
decision, or—which is „ more probable—through 
the faithlessness of his agents and the vigilance of 
Stukcly. 

"When he was carried forward from the coast to 
be lodged again in the Tower, Sir Walter feigned 
to be sick, to have the plague, to be mad; and if 
what is related of him be true, which we doubt, 
never did man play wilder or sadder pranks to 
save his life. Having gained a little wretched 
time and the king's permission to remain a few 
days at his own house at London before being 
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locked up, lie sent forward Captain King, one of 
his old officers and friends, to secure a hark for 
him in the Thames, in which he might yet escape 
to the continent. He then followed slowly to tlie 
capital, giving a rich diamond to his loving kins¬ 
man Stukely, and some money to one Manouric, a 
Frenchman, Stukely’s servant, who both took the 
bribes, and promised to connive at his escape. 
On reaching London, his faithful friend, Captain 
King, informed him that he ,had a hark waiting 
near Tilbury Fort; and on that same evening Le 
Clerc, the French charge d’affaires, sought him 
out privately, mid gave him a safe conduct to the 
governor of Calais, with letters of recommendation 
to other gentlemen in France. On the following 
morning, as he was descending the Thames, lie 
was basely betrayed by Stukely, who, to the last 
moment, pretended that he was assisting him 
through the toils.* lie was brought back to Lon¬ 
don, and securely lodged in tfed wretched prison 
where he had already spent'so many veavb, anil 
where he was soon subjected to frequent examina¬ 
tion by a commission composed of the Archbishop 

* For the particulais of Stukely's ulli ny sec Mi. Tytlci’s Life ol 
liakigli. 
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of Canterbury (Abbot), Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
Sir Edward Colte, his old and fierce antagonist, 
and some other members of the privy council. He 
,was charged, first, with having fraudulently pre¬ 
tended that his expedition was to discover a mine, 
while his real object was to recover his liberty, 
and commence pirate ; secondly, that he intended 
to excite a war with Spain ; thirdly, that he bar¬ 
barously abandoned his ships’ companies, and ex¬ 
posed them unnecessarily to extreme danger; 
fourthly, that he huS spoken disrespectfully of the 
King’s majesty; that he had imposed upon the 
king by feigning sickness and madness; and 
lastly, had attempted to escape in contempt of his 
authority. Raleigh calmly replied that his sin- 
cfiity as to the gold mine was proved by his taking 
out refiners and tools, at his own expense, “ of not 
less than 2OQ0/.that the affair of St. Thomas 
was contrary to his orders; that he never aban¬ 
doned Ins men, or•exposed them to moie danger 
than he underwent manself; that all that he had 
said of the king was, that he was undone by the 
confidence he had placed in his majesty, and that 
lie knew his life would be sacrificed to state pur¬ 
poses. As to his feigning sickness and attempting 
to escape, it was true, hut natural and justifiable. 
As the commissioners could gain no advantage 
over him in these interrogatories, it was resolved to 
place a familiar or spy over him who might en¬ 
snare him into admissions and dangerous corre¬ 
spondence. The person chosen for this detestable 
hut at that time not uncommon office was Sir 
Thomas Wilson, keeper of the State Paper Office, 
a learned, ingenious, base, scoundrel. If this Wil¬ 
son is to be credited, Raleigh acknowledged that, 
had he fallen in with the treasure-ships, he would 
have made a prize of them according to the old 
principles which he had learned in the school of 
Drake and Cavendish. “ He fell of himself into 
discourse, telling what the lords asked, and what 
he answered; .... also what discourse he and 
my Lord Chancellor lmd about taking the Plate- 
fleet, which he confessed he would have taken had 
he lighted on it; to which my Lord Chancellor 
said, ‘ Why, you would have been a pirate.’ 
1 Oh ! ’ quoth he, ‘ did you ever know of any that 
were pirates for* millions ? They that work for 
small things are pirates.’ ”* Bacon’s palm must 
have itclie^ as he thought of all this gold, and per¬ 
haps, in spite of James's fears, Raleigh’s fate would 
have been somewhat different if he had returned 
w ith the “ millions,” or eveu brought back ns good 
a booty as Drake had landed at Plymouth, ill time 
of peace, fortj-five years before. But as things 
were, there was no making a capital crime of an in¬ 
tention ; nor could all the cunning, and zeal, and 
perseverance of Sir Thomas Wilson, though acting 
in many ways at once, both w ithin the Tower ami 
without, extract or detect anything of the least 
consequence. As it was fully resolved that he 

• Sir Thomas Wilson’s own MS. in the State Paper Office, ns 
quoted by Mr. Tytler, Life of Kaleigh- It appeals thill the Spanish 
ambassador expressly charged Raleigh with “ propounding to his 
fleet to go and intercept some of the Mate galleons*’’ - Howell, Letters. 


shojild lose his head,* James ordered his council 
to devise some other means; and, on the 18th of 
October, Bacon and Coke and the other commis¬ 
sioners who had examined him presented two 
forms of proceeding for his majesty’s considera¬ 
tion. The one was to send his death-warrant at 
once to the Tower, only accompanying it with a 
narrative of Raleigh’s late offences, to be printed 
and published; the other form, to which they said 
they rather inclined, as being nearer to legal pro¬ 
ceedings, was, “ that the prisoner should be called 
before a council of state, at which the judges and 
several of the nobility and gentlemen of quality 
should be present; that some of the privy council 
should then declare that this form of proceeding 
was adopted because he was already civilly dead 
(in consequence of the sentence pronounced at 
Winchester fifteen years before); that, after that, 
the king’s council should charge his acts of 
hostility, depredation, abuse of the king’s com¬ 
mission, and of his subjects under his charge, im¬ 
postures, attempts to escape, and other his mis¬ 
demeanors and they recommended that, after 
this charge,, the “ examinations should be read, 
and Sir Walter heard, and some persons con¬ 
fronted against him, if need were; and then ho 
was to he withdrawn and sent hack, because no 
sentence could by law be given against him ; and, 
after he was gone, that the lords of the privy coun¬ 
cil and the judges should give their advice whe¬ 
ther upon these subsequent offences the king 
might not, with justice and honour, give warrant 
for his execution.”) For reasons not explained 
tins latter form was rejected, and the former alter¬ 
native, somewhat modified, was adopted; and a 
privy seal was sent to the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, directing them to order immediate 
execution of the old sentence upon Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh. The judges, cowardly and corrupt as they 
were, were startled with the novelty and injustice of 
the case, and a consultation of all the twelve judges 
was held, wherein it was determined that neither 
a writ of privy seal, nor a warrant under the great, 
seal, would he a sufficient authority, after so great 
a lapse of time, to order execution w ithout calling 
upon the party to show cause against it and, in 
the end, they unanimously resolved that the legal 
course would be to bring the prisoner to the bar 
by a writ of habeas corpus. Accordingly, such 
a writ wns issued to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who, upon the 28th of October, at an early hour 
of the morning, made Raleigh, who was Buffeting 
from fever and ague (this time his maladies were, 
not feigned), rise from his bed and dress himself. 
As soon as he was brought to the bar of the Court 
of King’s Bench nt Westminster, Sir Henry Yel- 
Ycvtuu, the attorney-general, said, “ My Lords, 

* “ (iondomar will never give him over till he hath hi* head off 
hi* shoulder*."— Iiowcll, Jitters. 

f Cayley, Life of Raleigh. « 

iJt For.it whs said, among other reasons, that the original jrnlg- 
inewt being oi so long *taudin% the paity might hate a purdo.9 to 
show, or he might plead that lie wan not the samo person. ’- Hutton '* 
Reports, as quoted by Mr, Jar dine, Cnm. Trials, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, the prisoner at the bar, was 
fifteen years since convicted of high treason at 
Winchester; then he received judgment to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; but his majesty, 
of his abundant grace, hath been pleased to show 
mercy unto him till now, when justice calls upon 
him for execution. Sir Walter Raleigh hath been 
a statesman and a man who, in respect of his parts 
and quality, is to be pitied; he hath been as a 
star at which the world hath gazed; hut stars 
may full, nay, they must fall when they trouble 
the sphere wherein they abide. It is, therefore, 
his majesty’s pleasure now to call for execution of 
the former judgment, and I now reiptire your 
lordships’ order for the same.” Then, the cleric of 
the crown having first read the old conviction and 
judgment, the prisoner was ashed why execution 
should not be awarded. “ My lords,” replied 
Raleigh, “ my voice is grown weak by reason of 
sickness.” Montague, the chief justice, told him 
his voice was audible enough. “ Then, my lords,” 
Continued Raleigh, with admirable, composure, 
“ all I have, to pay is this : I hope that tl;e judg¬ 
ment which I received to die so long since cannot 
now he strained to lake away my lilc; for, since 
that judgment was passed, it wots his majesty’s 
pleasure to grant me a commission to proceed in a 
voyage beyond the seas, wherein 1 had power, ns 
marshal, over the life and death of others; so, 
under favour, I presume 1 am discharged of that 
judgment. By that commission I gained new life 
and vigour ; for he that hath power over the Ihes 
of others, must surely lie master of Ins own . . . . 
Under my commission 1 departed the land, and 
undertook a journey, to honour my sovereign and 
to enrich his kingdom with gold, the ore whereof 
this hand hath, found and taken in Guiana; but 
the voyage, notwithstanding my endeavour, had no 
other event but what was fatal to me—the loss of 
my son und’tlie wasting of my whole estate.” The 
chief justice told him that he spoke not to the 
purpose ; that Ins voyage had nothing to do with 
the judgment of death fuimerly given against him, 
which judgment it w'as now the king’s pleasure, 
upon certain occasions best known to himself, to 
have executed; that the commission given to him 
could in no way help him, for by that he was not 
pardoned, nor was there any word tending to par¬ 
don him in all that commission ;* that in eases of 
treason there must he. a pardon by express words. 
To this Raleigh replied, that, if such wav the law, 
he must put himself on the mercy of the king, and 
hope that lie would be pleased to have compassion. 
.He then said, “ Concerning that judgment at Win¬ 
chester passed so long ago, I presume that most of 
you that hear me know how that was obtained; 
liav, I know that his majesty was of opinion that I 
had hard measure therein, and was so resolved 

• " TlifcoM Benfeute," hays Howell," still lies dormant against 
him, which he could never Ret olT by paidou, notwlthhtaudiuj^Jmt 
Jie mainly laboured in it before be wo»it; but his mujubty could new 
be brou trlit to it; tor he stud he would keep this us u curb lo hold 
him within the bounds of his commission, and of good behaviour.”— 
JHitter 4. 
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touching that trial; and if he lmd ( not been anew 
exasperated against me, certain I am, I might, if I 
could by nature, have lived a thousand and a thou¬ 
sand years before lie would have taken advantage 
thereof.” The chief justice told him that lie lmil 
had an honourable trial at Winchester (and ho¬ 
nourable it was to Raleigh!); that for fifteen years 
he had been as a dead man in the law, and might 
at any minute have been cut off, hail not the king, 
in mercy, spared him. “ You. might justly think 
it heavy,” he continued, “ if you were now called 
to execution in cold blood; but it is not so; for 
new offences hare stirred vp Ins majesty's justice 
to rcrivc what the law hath farmerhj granted,” 
(This was admitting what Raleigh said, and ulipt 
all the world knew.) And after praying God to 
have mercy on his soul, he ended with the fatal 
words—“ Execution is granted,” Tim undaunted 
victim then begged for a short respite to settle, his 
affairs, and for the use of pen/^nk, and paper to 
“ express something,” and to discharge himself of 
“ some worldly trust;” “ anil I beseech you,” lie 
said, “ not to think that I crave this to gam one. 
minute of tile; for now, being old, .sickly, dis¬ 
graced, and cciluiu to go to death, life is weari¬ 
some unto me.” The gentle Janies had the bar¬ 
barity to refuse the brief respite; but pen, ink, 
and paper weie allowed, or pioe.ured ftom the 
humanity of the gaoler. Sir Wallet, instead of 
being euiried back to theTown, was conveyed to 
the Gated louse at Westminster, where, in the 
evening, his affectionate wile took her last huc- 
well. On parting, she told him that they had 
gianted her the'favour of having his body. “ It 
is well, Bess,” said he, smiling at the conceit, 
“ that thou imiy’st dispose of that dead tlum liad’st. 
not always the disposing of when alive.” At an 
early hour on the following morning (October the 
29th) lie was waited upon by Dr. Tuunson, dean 
of Westminster, appointed by the court to give 
him ghostly consolation; for lit* was not allowed 
to choose his own minister. This dean adminis¬ 
tered the sacrament, which lie took very lcvcreutly, 
declaring that lie toigavc all men, even his relative 
Sir Lewis Stukely, who had so basely behaved 
him. It bus been well said of Raleigh, by a con¬ 
temporary, that lie rather loved life than feared 
death—the reverse we believe being generally the 
ease with inferior minds. lie would‘have lived 
on for the beauty of this visible World, of which, 
us a traveller, he had seen so much,—for the 
science and the literature he cultivated,—ior the 
grand schemes of discovery lie'ituhilged in to the, 
last,,—for his wife and dear hoy;—hut, as soon as 
lie felt his doom to be inevitable, he made up 
his mind to meet it with alacrity and cheerfulness, 
lie breakfasted heartily, smoked a pipe Of tobacco 
after it, as was his usual practice, and when they 
brought him a cup of good sack, and asked him 
how he liked it, lie said, gaily, that it was good 
drink if a man might tarry by it. It was merci¬ 
fully arranged at court that he should be beheaded 
instead of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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At about eight o’clock in the morning he was 
conveyed to the -scaffold erected in Old Palace Yard, 
AVcstminsler, where an immense crowd was col¬ 
lected, including many great lords and courtiers, 
and no doubt ladies—for it was common then for 
high-borndames to attend these scenes of blood. 
There was so great a press that it was with diffi¬ 
culty the sheriffs and their men could get him 
through. When Sir Walter was upon the scaffold 
lie saluted, with a cheerful countenance, the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen. lie then began to speak, 
and, perceiving a window where the Lords Arun¬ 
del, Northampton, and Doncaster were seated, lie 
said he would strain his voice, for he would wil¬ 
lingly have them hear. But my Lord of Arundel 
s«id, “ Nay, we will rather come down to the 
scaffold.” And this he and some others did; and 
then Ralciglyafter saluting them one by one, con¬ 
tinued to speak. He thanked God heartily that 
he kail brought him to die in the light, and not 
lcll him to perish orfe«urely in the dark prison of 
the Tower, where for so many years lie had been 
oppressed with many miseries: lie denied, by all 
Ins hopes of salvation, tiiat he ever had any plot 
or intelligence with France; that he hud ever 
spoken dishonourably or disloyally of his sovereign. 
He solemnly asset ted, that ill going to Guiana lie 
knew that the mine lie spoke of really existed, and 
that it was his full intent, to search for gold for tine* 
benefit of his majesty and himself, and of those 
that ventured with him, together with the rest of 
ids countrymen.* Then, alter defending himself 
at. some length against, other charges— never once 
menlioniiiij the nmiili/ of llie S/innnuds —lie spake 
about the fall and dentil of the gallant Essex,by which 
he knew he had lost, the favour ot the people, and 
which (as w e believe) weighed heavily on ids soul 
in spite ol his denial of having hastened that exe¬ 
cution. “ It doth make my heart to bleed,” said 
he, “ to hear that such an imputation should he laid 
upon me ; for it is said that I was a prosecutor of 
the death of the Karl of Essex, and that 1 stood in 
a window over against, him when lie suffered in 
the Tower, and puffed out tobacco in disdain of 
him. I take God to witness that / had no hand 
hi his Wood, and was now of those that procured, 
hts death. I died tears for him when lie died; 
and, as I hope to look to God m the face licre- 
alter, my Lord of Essex did not see my face when 
he suffered; for I was afar off', in the Armoury, 
where I saw him, hut lie saw not me. 1 was 
heartily sorry for him, though I confess I was of a 
contrary faction, and helped to pluck him down ; 
hut in respect of his worth I loved him, and 1 
knew that it would lie worse with me when lie 
"as gone; for I got the lmte of those that wished 
nie well before; and those that set: me against him 

. * turning In the Bail of Arundel, lie said, “ My Lord, being 
i>i the gallery of my ship, a( my departure, I leinemher jour lotd- 
h » , p took me by the luud, and said you would request one thing of 
v,uc *‘ "as, • 'Unit 1 would not turn pirate when I got nluond, 
••ml that, whether 1 made a got id voyage or a had, I should nol tail to 
JTtnrn agnlu into England;’ which 1 then promised you, and gave 
you my iuitli 1 would, and so X,liave.” To which the Earl of Arundel 
answeied and said, •• It is true; 1 do very well remember it; they 
'ere the very last words 1 spake unto you.” 


afterwards set themselves against me, and were 
my greatest enemies. My soul hath many times 
since been grieved that 1 was nut. nearer to him 
when he died; because, ns 1 undorsluod after¬ 
wards, he asked for me at his death, to have been 
reconciled unto me." * Then the Dean of wVi- 
miuster asked him in what faith he meant to die; 
ami Raleigh said m the faith professed by the. 
church of England. “ Then, before he should say 
his prayers, because the morning was sharp, the 
sheriff offered him to bring him down off the 
scaffold to warm himself by a fire. “ No, good 
Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “ let us dispatch, lor within 
this quarter of an hour mine ague will come upon 
me, and,if I he not dead before then, mine, enemies 
will say that 1 quake for fear.” So he made a 
must divine and admirable prayer, and then rose 
up and clasped his hands, saying, “ Now I i.m 
going to God.” He then took his leave of the 
lords, knights, and gentlemen. Though so ready 
to die, he was anxious for the fame that should 
survive him; and, m bidding farewell to the Earl 
of Arundel, lie .entreated him to desire the king 
that no scandalous writing to defame him might 
lie published after his death. He poised the axe, 
felt its edge, and then said, with a smile, “ Tills is 
a sharp medicine, hut it will cure all diseases.” 
He laid his neck across the block; the executioner 
hesitated; “What dost thou fear?” said lie;- 
“ strike, man 1” The headsman struck, and at 
two blows severed the neck of the soldier, sailor, 

• Wo l\a\o already alluded (Vol. ti. p. (‘>55) le a lcnmrkuble lottei 
wutten by Raleigh to Sn Kobe) I (Veil, reeiinitnendiiig that umustei 
tn get Essex put out of the way. We here give the whole of that 
epistle,horn A1 urdm s ltmleigh Papers, it is generally admitted thal 
Essex was de-agnated under the tuck name of Hothwell: “ 1 am rail 
w ise enough to give you ad\ ice, but if you lake it for a good counsel 
to relent towards this tyrant, you will repent tt» when it shall lie loo 
kite Ills mallei* is. fixt, and will Dot ovapoiate bv any your mild 
emu sea, lor he will iixrnbc the uiteiatmu lo liei majesty’s pusillani¬ 
mity, md not to your good nut me, knowing that you woik but upou 
her humour, and not out of any love toward* him The less von 
make him, the less lie shall lie able to liaun you and yours. And if 
hei majesty’s favour fail him, he w ill again deilmo to u rommon per¬ 
son l 1 or. after reveuges, feai them not. For your ow n father, thal 
was esteemed to be the contuver of Noikdk’s rum, yer his son fol- 
loweth your lather’s son and lovetli lnm. llnmmus of men succeed 
not, but grow bv occasions, and accidents ot tune and power, Somer¬ 
set made no revenge on the Dukcof Northumbeiland’s heirs. North¬ 
umberland that now is thinks not of Hatton’s issue IvelUiwav lives 
that murdoied the biothei ot lioisey ; and Horsey let him go by all 
Ins lifetime. 1 could name you a thousand of those ; and, tliciefme, 
after fears are but piophcries, or lather conjectures, f\qm causes re¬ 
mote. Look to the pieseut, amt you do wisely His von shall Is* 
the youngest earl of England hut one ; and if his father he now kept 
low n. Will Cecil shall be able to keep as munv men at his heels ns 
he, and mote too. lie may also matin in a better house than his; 
iiudso, that fear is not worth the tearing But if the lather continue, 
he will be able to break the branches, and pull up the tree, root 
and all. Lose not yam ndv anlage, if you do, I lead youi destiny. 

“ Let the quCeti hold (lothwcll while she hath him. He will ever 
ho the cankei of her estate and safety. Buncos are lost by seenuty 
and preserved bypievenlion. I have seen the last of bet goo<‘>duys 
and all ours after his liberty.” 

Mr. Tytler anil othei wtileis who have taken a more favouiahle 
view of the moial t haracter of Raleigh tfiun we can possibly adopt, 
hate raised some doubts n» to the precise date of this letter ; hut tin*, 
date signifies little—it may have been written at the tune of Essex s 
first disgrace, or at the time of his second imprisonment—it matteis 
not when it was written. It may, however, Ik* aigued that its 
design was to leeoinmend, not the putting of Essex to death, but 
only w'lmt Raleigh called in his dying speech the plucking of him 
down. Some of the woids, indeed, seem to imply that the eaila 
lde should be sjiaied, and that he should be only ieduced to a sab 
...significance, oi pcihaps kept in confinement. But even this intri- 
pietatum eouvtets Raleigh ol haviug behaved with miflicient mgiuti 
Hide in the mail who luul been Ins iuctid. We believe, Jl the evi. 
deMrc> of his own wutings, lhat the heart of Raleigh was ehastqped 
by misfortune , that he c.une Ait ot the Tower a mm h better man 
than lie entered it; but, to propose him at any period of Ins hie n« a 
high moial example and model, is worse than ridiculous. ^ 
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statesman, poet—the universal Raleigh, who was 
then in the sixty-seventh year of his age :— 

“ Even such in Time, thnttakes on ti list 
Our youth, our jot a, our nil we hat«, 

And pays us hut with age and dual: 

> Who, in the dark and silent giave, 

When we have wauder'd all our ways, 

Shut# oj» the story ofoui davs!‘ ,c 

King James made a merit of tiiis execution with 
the court of Spain : the people set it down to his 
eternal disgrace. , 

The death of Sir Walter Raleigh was soon nil- 
lowed by that of Queen Anne, who hail interceded 
warmly but in vain in his favour; and by a war into 
which James found himself dragged, in spite of 
his soul, ami in which,, though it was conducted 
with no spirit, it was scarcely possible not to miss 
the genius and bravery of Raleigh. 

‘ The country of Bohemia, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, was occupied by an interesting 
people, a branch of the great Slavonian family of 
nations. The Cteches, or Bohemians ns they were 
called in the rest of Europe, maintained their inde¬ 
pendence, and were governed by an elective king 
of their own choosing till the year 1520, when the 
house of Austria, a house which has gained more 
by fortunate marriages than by arms, obtained the 
sovereignty through the union of Ferdinand 1. with 
the daughter of Lewis II. Long before this event, 
sects had arisen i n the. country inimical to the Church 
of Rome: Conrad Stekna, John Milicz, and Mathias 
Janowa, between the middle and the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, had raised their voices against some 
fundamental doctrines, for which the Pope pro¬ 
ceeded agaiust them as heretics. They were obliged 
to seek refuge in Poland, where they continued to 
preach their doctrines, which were not eradicated 
in Bohemia by their persecution. The reader will 
remember that our unfortunate King Richard i I. 
married a Bohemian princess, the good Queen 
Anne, as she was called by the gratitude of the 
English people. At her death in 1294, many per¬ 
sons of her household who had accompanied her 
from her native country, returned thither aud con¬ 
tributed to spread the doctrines of our first reformer 
Wyclitfe. At the same period, a considerable inter¬ 
course existed between the universities of Prague 
and Oxford ; English students occasionally fre¬ 
quented the former—Bohemian students the latter. 
Hieronymus of Prague, the friend of John IIuss, 
and in the end his companion at the stake, is sup¬ 
posed to have returned from Oxford abov^t the year 
1400. He probably assisted Hubs when, shortly 
after, that reformer translated all the works of Wyc- 
.liffe which, aided by the preaching of Huss, had 
a much greater effect in Bohemia than in England. 
Huss was burned in 1414 by sentence of the coun¬ 
cil of Constance, but his opinions survived him, 
and, when Luther began his great work about a 
century after, the majority of the Bohemians be¬ 
came j'eady converts. Their religious feelings 
allied themselves with the hereditary hostility 

• Raleigh's works. It is said that lie wrote these lines ou a blank 
leaf of his Bible the night before bis execution. 


which existed between the Slavonian and the Ger¬ 
man races, and with their nationality and jealousy 
of the house of Austria, which remained steadfast 
in its attachment to the Roman church, and which 
was not very scrupulous in performing its engage¬ 
ment to maintain the ancient rights of the Bohe¬ 
mian nation.* There followed a series of insur¬ 
rections and sanguinary conflicts; but in the year 
1009, the Emperor Rudolph conceded the boon of 
religions freedom to Bohemia, formally acknow¬ 
ledging by treaty the right of every man there to 
worship God in his own way. This treaty was not 
very religiously observed by Rodolph’s successor; 
but, at the same time, it must be allowed that the 
Protestant Bohemians were not satisfied with a 
simple toleration : their aim and object was to es¬ 
tablish their own faith as the only or the dominant 
church, and to snatch their old Shvouian crown 
out of the grasp of the Tudcsquc house of Austria 
—to restore the nationality all respects. The 
latter aim was natural and 'Honourable, Imt unfor¬ 
tunately the Protestant Bohemians had not all 
adopted the same branch of the Reformation ; some 
were Lutherans, some Calvinists; and these sec¬ 
tions hated each other as much as they did the 
Pope and the Devil. The Catholics also were still 
numerous, and included some of the noblest fami¬ 
lies. Hence the national cause was sacrificed, for 
the people were divided against themselves. The 
Calvinists, the most numerous or the boldest, began 
the quarrel this time by seizing some lauds, winch 
belonged to the Catholic archbishop of Prague, and 
the Abbot of Bruuaw, to build Protestant churches 
upon. The Archbishop and the Abbot appealed 
to the Emperor, who gave a decision in their favour. 
Thereupon the Calvinists fasted and prayed, ami 
deliberated during two whole days, and upon the 
third day (the 23rd of May 1G18) they repaired 
well armed to the castle of Prague, where the ( 
council of state was silting, and after some alterca¬ 
tion flung Martinitz Slavatta and Philip Fabricius, 
members of the council and zealous Papists, out of 
the windows into the castle ditch. The Catholics 
said that the lives of these men were saved by n 
miracle, lull it appears that there was plenty of 
mud and water in the ditch, so that they fell in soft 
places. Immediately after their unceremonious 
ejection, Count Thurn, the leader of the insurrec¬ 
tion, delivered a spirited harangue to .the people, 
telling them that the privileges of their old and free 
kingdom had been violated, their religion made 
dependent upon the will of princes not their own, 
that their crown had been converted into a revenue 
and inheritance for a foreign house, that the sove¬ 
reign who claimed to rule over them had been 
brought up in the abhorrence of all Protestants, 
and was governed by that sort of religious priests 
and people, who detested, with an equal aversion, 
the liberty and the belief of the Bohemians ; and 

• .Some interesting information regarding the history of religion 
among the Bohemians, anil other people of the Slavonian block, Ini'* 
been ieceutly given by Count Valerian Krasmski « Polish exile, in 
the llr»t volume of his " Historical Sketch of tint Rise, Progress, uinl 
Decline of tho Reformation in l’oluml." Loudon, 1838, 
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Chap. I.] 

lie ended by nseurpig them that their lot was drawn, 
that nothing was left for them hut liberty or the 
scaffold. The Calvinists to a man flocked round 
flic national banner; but the Lutherans and the Ca¬ 
tholics remained loyal to the house of Austria, or 
were neutral. In a very short time most of the 
fortresses were taken, two armies were raised, a 
manifesto was published, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment established. The old Emperor Matthias of¬ 
fered an amnesty, and proposed that the grounds 
of the quarrel should be. referred to the amicable 
arbitration of the two Catholic Electors of Mentis 
and Bavaria, and the two Protestant Electors of 
Saxony and the Palatinate; hut the Bohemians 
wlw were greatly encouraged hv seeing the insur¬ 
rection spread into the provinces of Lusatia, Sile¬ 
sia, and Moravjp, rejected the proposal. The old 
Emperor died at the end of the year, and was euc- 
ccdejl by his cousin, Ferdinand II., a weak and 
bigoted prince. Tht*J3ohemians reviving the old 
punriplc, that their crown was elective, that their 
sovereign was to he chosen by themselves, offered 
the dangerous honour to two of the princes who 
had been selected by the Emperor as arbitrators— 
lirst to ,1 olm George, Elector of Saxony, who refused 
it, and then to the Elector Palatine. The Palatine 
Frederick, without taking counsel of his honour, 
without making a proper estimate of his means to 
lesist the great confederacy of the Catholics and 
the house of Austria, and blindly counting upon 
the assistance of his father-in-law, the King of 
England, ns chief of the Protestant interests, ac¬ 
cepted the invitations of the Bohemians, or rather 
of (lie Calvinist insurgents, hastened with his family 
to Prague, and was crowned on the 4th of Novem¬ 
ber 1019.* Frederick had declared that the finger 
»f God was made visible in his election ; the Pro- 
lestants abroad considered it as a great and glorious 
victory obtained over the Papists, and the encroach¬ 
ing spirit of the house of Austria; and the Protes¬ 
tants of England were disposed to view it in the 
same light. Nobody looked coolly at the question 
as a political one: Abbot, the primate, declared 
that the Palatine ought to follow where God led 
him, and the mass of the people thought that a 
holy war ought ti« he madc*to secure him in pos¬ 
session of the kingdom of Bohemia. In a sliork 
time, the erv for war spread throughout Scotland 
and England, and became louder and louder, 
"hen news arrived that immense preparations 
were making by the Catholic powers to drive Fre¬ 
derick not only from Bohemia, hut also out of his 
hereditary dominions. James was astounded, and 
gored by the horns of several dilemmas. Could he, 
"ho had declared, written, and preached against 
the transfer of crowns on religious pretexts, and by 
the will of the people and popular revolutions, 
assist the Bohemians against their lawful sovereign 
lord the Emperor ? But could he, on the other 
hand, remain quiet and sec his son-in-law ruined ? 

1 *i did t*»ot even wait for the letters of tlie nmbasinrtor he 

•ail dispatched to England to consult with James, who wisely pro- 
ptieaied irom the beginning, that the undertaking would miscarry, j 
um mvoh e liis son-in-law in ruin ami disgrace. 
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the inheritance of the children of his only daughter 
swallowed up? Could he, as a Protestant moimich, 
witness the aggrandizement of the Catholic powers ? 
But, on the other side, what sympathy could he feel 
with Calvinists ? If he assisted his son-in-law Jie 
should lose that Spanish daughter-in-law elect, 
and that rich dower, his heart, had so long yearned 
after. If he should enter into the war without 
money in his treasury, without ships in Ins arse- 
na% what chance had he of success ? But then, 
on the other side, in the inflamed state of Ins sub¬ 
jects’ minds, would it be safe for him to try to re¬ 
main at peace? He procrastinated, equivocated, 
and shuffled. He told the Protestant envoys from 
Germany and Bohemia, that he would assuredly 
support the true faith, and aid his dear son ; he tokl 
Gondomar that the Palgrave was a villain, a usur¬ 
per, and he. gave his royal word that he would no* 
assist him and the confederate princes. But when, 
while Frederick was in his new kingdom, the Ca¬ 
tholics fell might and main upon the. Lower Pala¬ 
tinate, the cry of indignation m England was so 
terrifying that he. was obliged to do something 
more than talk, and, without flying in the face of 
his principles, he thought he might assist his son- 
in-law in his own patrimonial slates, if he meddled 
not with Bohemia. After sending ambassadors to 
Brussels and Madrid on negotiations that proved 
altogether fruitless, he raised and equipped four 
thousand volunteers, who, under the command of 
the Earls of Oxford and Essex, and Sir Horatio 
Vcre, proceeded by Holland and the Rhine to the 
Palatinate. This force was too small and too late 
to be of much service; but in the raising of it 
Janies had completely exhausted his means and 
his credit, and he found himself again driven to 
the hard necessity of thinking about a parliament. 

a.d. 1621.—James summoned a parliament to 
meet on the 16th of January, taking care to give m 
his proclamation as many unconstitutional directions 
or commands, touching what sort of members the 
people should elect, as he had done in 1604. At the 
same time, he wnrned the people not “ to presume 
talk or write saucily of the arcana imperii., or state 
affairs.”* The session did not actually commence 
till the 30th of January, when James delivered 
what was meant to be a very conciliatory speech. 
He well knew how much that alliance was hated, 
and he asserted that he had no particular disposi¬ 
tion towards the. Spanish match ; he even acknow¬ 
ledged that he had been misled by evil counsellors, 
“ tiiat bred an abruption,” and that at the last par¬ 
liament, “ there came up a strange kind of boasts 
called undertakers, which had'done mischief.” lie, 
gave promises of better government for the future, 
and then with a hold face asked for liberal sup¬ 
plies to carry on war in the Palatinate, which he 
said he was determined to preserve for his son-in- 
law. The commons were ready enough to vote 
supplies for this popular war, but,before giving their 
motley, they requested ^he King to be more rigor¬ 
ous with regard to the PapistB, upon wiiuni they 

• Camden,—Rymer. 
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laid the blame of the miscarriages in Bohemia,'and 
they naked satisfaction for the imprisonment of four 
of their members at the close of the last parliament. 
James promised in general terms to attend to their 
reifests ; and on the 15th of February they voted 
two subsidies. Then he told them, that though 
the supply was small, he preferred it to millions, 
because it was so freely given, and he promised 
again that he would check popery, and respect the 
freedom of speech in parliament. The Comnyms 
then proceeded to attack the patent monopolists, 
who robbed the people, and shared their spoils with 
the government or with the courtiers. Sir Giles 
Mompesson, and his partner Sir Francis Mitchell, 
n justice of peace, wore particularly obnoxious. 
Mompesson, seeing that the Court had abandoned 
him as a scape-goat, fled beyond sea; Mitchell 
was taken, voted bv the Commons to he incapable 
of being in the commission, and sent by them to 
the Tower. As the Lords had never shown any 
alacrity in the correction of abuses, the Lower House 
had taken all this upon themselves, and in so 
doing had clearly exceeded their jurisdiction. 
Coke, who was not without a hope of'implicating 
Bacon with Mompesson, took a deal of trouble with 
the case, and proved to the Commons that the 
proper mode of conducting it would he hv joining 
with the Lords in an impeachment. The Commons 
then requested a conference, at which they in¬ 
formed the other House generally as to the offence; 
and then the Lords, taking upon themselves the 
enquiry, and becoming satisfied of the guilt of the 
parties, sent for the Commons and delivered judg¬ 
ment, which was, that Mompesson and Milchell 
should he degraded from the honour of knighthood, 
fined, and impiisoned. James, who had been 
frightened out of endeavours he was making to 
save them, came forward to express his detestation 
of their offence, and to increase the severity of their 
punishment. By a very unusual exercise of the 
prerogative, it was settled that Sir Giles should he 
banished for life. Sir Henry Yelverton, the At¬ 
torney-General, who was connected with the illegal 
practices, and who boldly charged Buckingham 
at the bar of the Lords with being a partaker in 
them, was condemned to two heavy lines and im¬ 
prisonment for life. The, hall, once set a-going 
down such a foul and slippery declivity,was not likely 
to stop soon. Sir John Bonnet, judge of the preroga¬ 
tive court, was impeached for corruption in his office; 
audJJoctor Field, now bishop of Landaff, was im¬ 
peached for being concerned in a matter of bribery 
in the Chancery Court. The Lord Chancellor 
JJneoii, whose own hour was coming, said truly that 
corruption was the vice of the time. Within not 
many days after, Bacon was impeached himself for 
corruption in his high office. Coke took a promi¬ 
nent share in this business; hot Buckingham 
wanted the seals for his creature, Bishop Williams. 
James, had never had much affection for Bacon, 
and, even if that wonderful man had been as ijftio- 
cent as he was notoriously guilty, he would have 
been degraded. A report of a committee of the 
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Lower House to enquire into abuses in the courts 
of justice, recommended proceedings against the 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount St. Albans*—“ a man 
endued with all parts both of nature anil art,” said 
Sir Robert Phillips, who reported for the commit¬ 
tee, “ as that I will say no more of him, being not 
able to say enough ;” (the most violent, the most 
incensed at his dishonesty, could not withhold their 
admiration of his genius;) anil the Commons, having 
been told by the King to proceed fearlessly, charged 
him before the Lords with twenty-two several acts 
of bribery and corruption. A constitutional timi¬ 
dity, united with a consciousness of guilt, or still 
more perhaps, the certainty that the. Court had de¬ 
voted him to ruin, made Bacon’s heart sink within 
him. lie look to lus bed, wrote an affecting letter 
to the Lords, and prayed for time that he might 
recover from his sickness, and prepare his defence 
He was gratified in this respect, for the two Houses 
adjourned from the 27th of March to the 1 TT.1 i of 
April. In that interval, the falling chancellor uas 
admitted to an audience of the King. On the. 2-ltli 
of April, a week after the re-assembling of purlin* 
meat, Bacon sent his submission, and a confession 
in general terms to the Lords, which, it appeals, 
was presented by I’rmee Chailes. “ This pool 
gentleman,” writes Sir Artliui Wilson, “mounted 
above pitv, fell down below it: his tongue, 
that was the glory of bis time for eloquence 
(that tuned so many sweet harangues), was like 
a forsaken harp, limig upun the willows, whilst 
the waters of affliction oveiflowed the hanks. And 
now, lus high-llvmg orations are humbled to sup- 
[ plications, and thus he lluows himself'stud cause, 
at the feetof his judges, betuiehc was condemned.” 
IJis humble submission tie said, came from a 
wasted spirit and oppressed mind, from the midst 
of a state of as great affliction as a mortal loan 
might endure, honour being above life. Si ill, he, 
continued, lie found gladness m some things: the 
first being, “ that hereafter the greatness of a judge 
or magistrate shall he no sanctuary or protection to 
him against guiltiness, which is the beginning of a 
golden work. The. next; after this example, it is 
like that judges will fly from anything in the like¬ 
ness of corruption (though it were at a great dis¬ 
tance) as from a serpent; which tends to the 
purging ufthc courts of justice, and reducing them 
to their true honour and splendour. And in these, 
two points, (God is my witness), though it he my 
fortune to he the anvil upon which these two effects 
are broken and wrought, 1 take no small comfort.” 
He told the Lords, his “ judges, under God and 
his lieutenant” (the King), that he understood 
some justification had been expected from him, 
hut that the only justification he would make should 
lie out of Job, anil that he should justify with Job 
in these words,—“ I have not hid my sin, as did 
Adam, nor concealed my faults in my bosom.” 
lie then proceeded:—“It resteth therefore, that 
without fig leaves I do ingenuously confess and 

* Bacon lin.il heeti raised to the title of Viscount St. Albans on the 
27th of January of tbio same year. 
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acknowledge tha^, having understood the particulars 
of the charge, not formally from the house, but 
enough to inform my conscience and memory, T 
lind matter sufficient and full, both to move me to 
desert my defence, and to move your lordships to 
condemn and censure me. Neither will I trouble 


your Lordships by singling these particulars, which 
I think might fall oil'. Quid. t<‘ exempla jurat 
sjiini* lie millihm una ? Neither will I prompt 
your Lordships to observe upon the proofs where 
they come not home, or to scruple, touching the 
credits of the witnesses. Neither will I represent 
to your Lordships, how far a defence might, in 
divers things, extenuate the offence, in respect of 
cly. time and manner of the guilt, or the like cir¬ 
cumstances;* hut only leave these things to spring 
out of your mtjje noble thoughts, and observations 
of the evidence, and examinations themselves, and 
charitably to wind about the particulars of the 
charge, here and tlic'.i'^ its God shall put into your 
minds, and to submit myself wholly to your piety 
and grace.” Having, as he said, spoken to their lord- 
ships as judges, he would soy a few words to them as 
peers and prelates, humbly commending his cause 
to their noble minds and magnanimous affections. 
He told them a story out of Livv, to show that the 
(|uestioning of men in eminent places had the same 
effect as their punishment; adding, “My humble 
desire is, that his majesty would take the seals into 
his hands, which is a great duwnfal, and may 
serve, f hope, in itself, for an expiation of my 
faults.” lie hoped that the peers “ would behold 
Ilnur eliief pattern, the king,—a king of incompa¬ 
rable clemency, and whose lveiut is inscrutable for 
wisdom and goodness,—a prince whose like had 
not been seen these hundred years,—a prince 
who deserved to he made memorable by records of 
nets mixed of utorcv and justice.” “And your¬ 
selves,” continued Bacon, “are nobles (and com¬ 


passion ever beateth in the veins of noble blood) 
or reverend prelates, who are the servants of Him 
that would not break the bruised reed or quench 
tile smoking ihix. You all sit upon a high stage, 
tmil therefore cannot but he sensible of the. change 
of human conditions, and of the full of any from 
higdi place.” Ife told them that corruption and 
bribery were the vices' of the time, and that any 
reform would, in the beginning, he attended with 
danger. * The beginning of reformation,” said 
he, “ hath the contrary power to the pool of 
Bethesda; for that had strength to cure him only 
that, was first cast in, and this hath strength to 
hurl him only that is first cast in; and, for my 
part, I wish it may stay hero, and go no farther.” 
He leinimlcd their lordships of their noble feeling 
and loving affections towards him ns a member of 
tlieiv own body, and concluded Ins remarkable 
letter with these words :—“ And therefore my 
humble suit to your lordships is, that my penitent 
submission may be my sentence, the loss of my 


When tlie lirnr K «iH'r»l attack first ti-pnii. Rucou sviotf to lltc 
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seat my punishment, anti that your lordships would 
recommend me to his majesty’s grace nml pardon 
for all that is past God’s holy spirit he among 
you.”* But the lords w ere not satisfied with this 
submission, humble ns it was, nor with this gct|fTiil 
ami vague confession; and though they excused 
him from appearing ns a ctnoinal at their hat, 
they exacted from him a distinct confession in all 
the charges specifically brought against him. He 
then wrote and signed a confession of pnrticulais ; 
and to a deputation of the lords, who waited upon 
hint to know whether this paper was his own 
voluntary act, lie said, with tears, “ It is toy act, 
—my hand,—my heart. Oh, my lords, spare a 
broken reed.” Our own .hearts ache at this gad 
spectacle. 

On the 30th of April his second confession w as 
read in the Louis, who, on the 3rd of May, lff- 
formerl the Lower House that they were ready to 
pronounce sentence against the late laord Chan¬ 
cellor, if it pleased the House, with the Speaker, 
to come and demand judgment. So the House 
went up, and the Speaker demanded judgment. 
The. Lord Chief Justice (sitting as Speaker in the. 
higher House) said that the ionic had duly consi¬ 
dered of the complaints presented by the commons 
against the Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, 
late Lord Chancellor, anil had found him guilty, 
as well by oath of witnesses as by his own confes¬ 
sion, of those and many other corruptions, for 
which thev had sent for him to conic anil answer; 
and upon Itis sincere protestation of sickness, they, 
admitting his excuse of absence, had yet notwith¬ 
standing proceeded to his judgment, namely,— 
That lie he fined 40,000/.; to lie imprisoned in 
the Tower during the king’s pleasure; made inca¬ 
pable to hear office in the commonwealth; never 
to sit in parliament; nor to come within the verge, 
which is within twelve mile", of the court.f Bacon 
hail not 40,000/.—so steadily had his expense kept 
pace with his increasing income that he probably 
had not 40,000 pence. James was pleased to 
remit the line, which he never could have paid, 
and to liberate him from the Tower after a juo 
forma imprisonment of two (lavs. Sutji a man 
could not he without his friends and admirers— 
even in the. House of Commons, Sir Edward Sack- 
vitle anil others adventured to speak in his favour; 
and, apart from politicians and courtiers, there 
were, no doubt, many high and honest minds that 
revered the philosopher, the wit, the scholar, 
though they condemned and despised the chan¬ 
cellor. It is, at all events, a sort of consolation to 
know that, when Bacon took his departure from, 
the verge of the court, a beggared and disgraced 
mail, he was not wholly forsaken even in that 
time-serving generation. On that dav, as Prince 
Charles was returning from limiting, “ he espied a 
coach, attended with a goodly troop of horsemen,” 
who it seems were gathered together to wiijJ upon 
the 'chancellor to his liujise at Gorlmmbnry, at the 
time of his declension. At which the p 
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smiled; “ Well, do we 'what we can,” said -he, 
“ this man scorns to go out like a snuff.”* He had 
inscribed his name on the scroll of the immortals 
—he had written his greatest works before his 
fall,- his History of Henry VII., and some other 
things, were produced after his disgrace. If he 
had satisfied himself with these ennobling pursuits 
—if he had remained quiet in the Iteautiful soli¬ 
tudes of Gorhambury, which lie like a piece of 
Paradise under the ancient town of St. Alban’s, 
he would have risen into respect, even personally, 
from the moment he fell from power; but so mean 
was this great man’s soul,—so dependant was he 
for his gratifications on money, and place, and 
court honour, that he stuiggled and begged inces¬ 
santly, nnd wrote the most humiliating of letters 
for the light of the king’s countenance, for a pen¬ 
sion, for some fresh employment. The king, the 
favourite Buckingham, the prince, received these 
letters, and despised the man that could write 
them. At times his baseness and flattery were 
closely allied to impiety. He wrote, for example, 
to the prince,that lie hoped, as his father, the king, 
had been his creator, so he, the son, would be his 
redeemer.! 

Tlie Commons had scarcely made this session 
memorable by the impeachment of high delin¬ 
quents, when they proceeded to make it disgrace¬ 
ful by a spiteful and meanly tyrannical prosecution 
—a glaring instance of vulgar, savage intolerance. 
There was one Edward Eloyde, a Catholic of good 
family, a prisoner in the Fleet for debt or popery, 
or both, who sorely offended Protestant ears by 
rejoicing at the success of the Catholic arms against 
the new king of Bohemia, or by saying, simply 
(for this was the burden of the matter), that Prague 
Was taken, and goodman Palgrave and goodwife 
Puigrave had taken to their heels. For this 
offence, which was not worthy the attention of the 
pettiest court, the Commons, in a headlong fury, 
sentenced him to pay a fine of 1000/., to stand in 
the pillory in three different places, and to be 
carried from place to place on a horse without a 
saddle, and with his face turned to the tail. But 
the next day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered a message from the king, telling the 
Commons that his majesty thanked them for their 
zeal; but, lest it should transport them to incon¬ 
veniences, he would have them reconsider whether 
they could sentence one who did not belong to 
them, and who had not offended against thdir house 
or any member of it; and whether they could sen¬ 
tence a denying party without the oath of wit- 
.ncsses.J His majesty further reminded them that 
the judicial power of parliament did not belong to 
the Commons alone; and at the end of his message 
he desired them to Consider whether it would not 
be better to leave the case of Floyde in /its hands. 
Nothing could well be clearer than that the Com- 
€ 
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mons had exceeded their jurisdiction, as they had 
so recently done, and confessed it, 1 too, in the case 
of Sir Gdes Mompesson; but, now, instead of 
yielding the point, they debated it long and loudly, 
and persisted in their first votes. James, who 
for once was perfectly right, asked them to show 
precedents—they had none to show. The Lords 
requested a conference; and this, with the decla¬ 
ration of Noye,that the matter of judicature clearly 
remained with the Upper House, led the Commons 
to yield. The difference was'merely between the 
two Houses—a conflict of privileges: but Lords 
and Commons were alike ready tu be unmerciful 
to the poor offender ; and the Lords, “ to keep up 
a good understanding between the two Houses,” 
augmented the severity of the original sententc. 
The fine of 1000/. was raised to 5000/. Whipping 
at the cart’s tail from the Fleet Westminster 
Hall was added to the infamous punishment of the 
pillory : Floyde was to be degraded from his'rank 
of a gentleman, to be held 1 an infamous person, 
and, as a climax to all this brutality and injustice, he 
was to be imprisoned in Newgate for life. Prince 
Charles, to his honour, interfered and obtained the 
remission of the whipping; but the unfortunate 
man, it appears, underwent the rest of the atrocious 
sentence. The king was what we have seen ; but, 
assuredly, lords, commons, and people, bad yet 
much to learn,—had yet to free themselves from 
some of the worst of vices ere there could be any 
rational hope of true liberty and good government. 
Iu the whole of this particular business the blame 
rests with them; for James had been talked into 
something like a jealousy of his own son-in-law, 
who, though in reality rather a contemptible person¬ 
age, was constantly represented by the Calvinistie 
Puritans as a great and godly prince, the champion 
of the true faith; and James would certainly of 
himself have punished no man for talking of Ins 
defects and calling him goodman Palgrave. 

The king considered that he had done a great 
deal to conciliate the Commons in this session, but 
still there was no prospect of their voting the fresli 
supplies which he needed. Therefore, on the 24th 
of May, as they were going on in full career with 
other bills for reformation of abuses, for the check- 
jug of popery, &c., he unexpectedly announced his 
intention of proroguing the parliament at the end 
of the week. The Commons petitioned for a 
longer time. The king offered them a fortnight, 
which they considered too little; and the parlia¬ 
ment was prorogued to November, by commission, 
after a unanimous declaration made by the Com¬ 
mons, and entered on record in the Journals, of 
their resolution to spend their lives and fortunes 
for the defence of the Protestant religion and the 
palatinate* 

It was, indeed, time to be stirring if they meant 
to keep the Palatine from utter ruin. In the 
month of November of the preceding year (1020) 
the Imperialists and the Spaniards, commanded 
by his own relative, but bitter enemy and rival, 

1 Journal*.—Buahworth. 
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the Duke of Bayaria, and by the famous Tilly, 
gained a decisive victory over him in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Prague, drove him from that city, 
where he had been king twelve months all but 
three days, took all his artillery, baggage, stand¬ 
ards, and a great treasure he had not the heart to 
touch, and which, if properly and timely employed, 
might have given him the advantage over his ene¬ 
mies. He fled with his wife and children to 
Breslaw, leaving the.heads of his party in Prague 
to be victims to their enraged enemies. From 
Breslaw lie got to Berlin, and thence to the Hague 
in Holland, “having made a long progress, or 
rather a pilgrimage, about Germany.”* During 
tlijs llight the fair and captivating Elizabeth of 
England, who was styled the Queen of Hearts 
when she couldjio longer be called Queen of Bohe¬ 
mia, was far Advanced in pregnancy. The princes 
of tbp Protestant union, to whom the Palatine had 
intrusted the defence ^f his patrimonial possessions 
during his absence in Bohemia, were no match for 
the great Italian general Spinola, with his army 
of “old tough blades”f and veteran commanders. 
They lost town after town, and were constantly 
outmanoeuvred or beaten by very inferior forces. 
The 4000 English were far too few, and their 
generals too unskilful, to turn the fortune of the 
war. The petty princes were jealous of each 
other; they acted upon no one concerted plan of 
operations ; and when they were all put to the hail 
of the empire, they began to abandon as hopeless 
the cause of the Palatine, who soon found himself 
left alone in the war, with no other means at his 
disposal than the weak English force and two free 
corps commanded by a younger son of the House 
of Brunswick and Count Mansfeldt. The English 
threw themselves into Heidelberg, Manheim, and 
Frankendael. Brunswick and Mansfeldt carried 
on a very irregular, partisan-like warfare. Sir 
Arthur Chichester, one of the envoys, said 
plainly, that the English army should have been 
greater or none at all; hut James had neither the 
means nor the steady wish to increase it. He 
fondly fancied that he could reinstate his son-in- 
law, and make up all those differences,—which even¬ 
tually ran into tfye “Thirty2fears’ War,” the start¬ 
ing point being Bohemia,—by his admirable skill iji 
diplomacy; and he continued to send ambassadors 
in all directions, with instructions that were very 
minute and deeply laid, but frequently contradic¬ 
tory the one to the other. The earls of Essex ami 
Oxford, who had returned from the palatinate, 
said that the only way to recover that country was 
by force of arms; and the English people not only 
believed them, hut joiued in their complaints that 
the money which ought to be spent in retrieving 
the national honour was wasted in inglorious 
idlings. The discontents of these two noble com¬ 
manders, and of the Earl of Southampton, gave 
rise to a great political novelty—a spirited opposi¬ 
tion to the court in the House of Lords, 
v During the recess, James, acting, it is said, 

• Howell. f Id. 


under the advice of Bishop Williams, to whom, to 
the great .vexation of all lawyers, he had given the 
seals, abolished, [by proclamation, thirty-six. of the 
most oppressive of the patents and monopolies, and 
adopted certain regulations meant fur the improve¬ 
ment and protection of foreign commerce. Tlfcse 
measures were calculated to put the Commons and 
the nation in good-humour; hut other circumstances 
hail happened that tended to produce a very dif¬ 
ferent effect. The pirates of Algiers and other 
ports on the African cuast had fur some years been 
very troublesome to all the flags of Europe. Se¬ 
veral English ships trading to Smyrna liad been 
plundered, and occasionally tiie Corsairs, issuing 
from the Mediterranean, had made prizes on the 
coast of England, and had carried off people into 
slavery from the coast of Ireland. James pro¬ 
posed that the different Christian powers should 
unite to destroy the pirates’ chief nest, Algiers, and 
burn all their ships. Spain, whose subjects had 
suffered most, engaged to co-operate; but when 
the time came, they fell short of the promised sup¬ 
ply, and Sir Robert Mansell sailed to Algiers with 
an insufficient force and a cramped commission, 
by which, it should appear, he was ordered by the 
timid, needy king of England not to risk his ships. 
On the 24th 'of May Mansell sailed up to tiie 
port, and the English sailors soon set fire to the 
ships and galleys; hut they had scarcely retired 
when the Algerines, assisted, it is said, by a 
“ cataract of rain which hindered the working of 
the English fire-works,” put out the flames, re¬ 
covered their ships, brought down artillery, 
mounted butteries on the mole, and threw booms 
across the harbour-mouth. We may safely cal¬ 
culate that Mansell did not much expose himself 
or his fleet, for he lost only eight men in the whole 
affair, and brought hack all his ships undamaged; 
in fact he did not renew the attack, and all the 
Algerine ships were saved with the exception of 
two that were burnt to the water’s edge.* This 
was clearly another case where more ought to 
have been done or nothing at all. The pirates 
turned their whole fury against the flag of James, 
and, within a few months, thirty-five English 
merchantmen were captured by them} and the 
crews sold as slaves. The country was filled with 
hitter and just complaints, when, in tiie month of 
November, the parliament re-assembled. The 
king lay at Iloyston under a real or feigned sick¬ 
ness ; hut, by* his orders, Lord Dighy, at a con¬ 
ference of the Houses, explained his bofttiess 
embassies into Germany for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, which he plainly Milted waB now hope¬ 
less uuless by means of English arms and English 
money. There were, he said (with a very con¬ 
siderable exaggeration), yet 21,000 men in the 
Lower Palatinate, 16,000 under Count Mansfeldt, 
and 5000 Englishmen, now under the supreme 
command of Sir Horatio Vere, who would cer¬ 
tainly mutiny unless they got their pity. But 
money for other purposes, and more men, were 

• Ho well. 
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needed immediately, and, if they were not sent. 
Ids lordship saw no chance of success. Lord Cran- 
field, the treasurer, told the Commons that, to 
maintain a sufficient force in that country for one 
year would require 900,000/.: all that the Com¬ 
mons would vote was one subsidy, which would 
make alxiut 10,000/,! We can scarcely he sur¬ 
prised at this parsimony; they had every ground 
for believing that the money would huve been 
applied to other purposes than the Protestant war; 
and, in spite of the mystery kept up by the court, 
they knew that James was, at the very moment, 
engaged in a treaty with Spain to get for his son a 
Catholic wife, which, according to most of them, 
would he a bringing back of Antichrist into the 
kingdom. And, indeed, it required some uncom¬ 
mon faculty to discover how James should wage a 
fierce war with the whole House of Austria (for 
Spain had been as active as the emperor against 
his son-in-law) and intermarry with that House at 
one and the same time. The Commons, moreover, 
and not a few of the Lords, were exasperated by 
fresh stretches of the prerogative. Since the 
adjournment the Earls of Oxford and Southampton, 
Sntcliff, Dean of Exeter, Brise, a Puritan preacher, 
Sir Christopher Neville, Sir Edwin Sandys, who 
was a hold-spoken member of the Lower House, 
and the great constitutional lawyer and antiquary 
Selden, who had been in prison before for differing 
in opinion with the king and the bishops in the 
matter of tithes, had all been arbitrarily- arrested ; 
and Coke, whose patriotic vigour increased with 
his years and his disappointments at court, aud who 
had boldly espoused the country party—as the 
populaf'party was called—in the preceding session, 
had been exposed to a jfrosocution for various 
offences and malpractices committed when he 


was a judge.* It was felt by the Commons that 
all this severity had been provoked by the ex¬ 
pression of liberal opinions; and, putting aside 
Coke, though not until they attempted to prove 
that there was a conspiracy against him, they stood 
by the only other member of their House, Sir 
Edwin Sandys (against, whom there were no legal 
proceedings), and, as he was sick in bed, they sent 
two members to wait upon him and hoar from his 
own mouth the cause, of his arbitrary arrest, giving 
no credit whatever to the declaration of Secretary 
Calvert, that he had not been committed for any 
parliamentary matter. Together with intelligence 
of these proceedings, James received information 
respecting a petition, proposed by Coke in the 
Commons, against the growth of popery and the 
Catholic marriage of the l’rincc of Wales (though 
Spain was not named, she was clearly designated, 
and set down as the worst enemy of England and 
Protestantism), and fo- the vigorous prosecution 
qf the war in the Palatinate—an unreasonable 
prayer when they would not trust the king with 
the money necessary to carry on that war. Tin' 
petition encountered a strong opposition in the 
House; those who supported it were fain to agree 
to the insertion of a clause that “ they did not 
mean to press on the king’s most undoubted and 
royal prerogativeand it neither passed nor was 
very likely to pass when James, proud of his find¬ 
ing the Commons in error in two cases in the pre¬ 
ceding session, inflated by his extravagant notions 
of prerogative, and enraged and transported out ol 
all discretion by this hold intermeddling with his 
arcana imperii, addressed a most absolute letter 

• It is said that hi* wife, the implacable I^tdy Hutton, did hut 
best to bring on this prosecution, ami that she was privately assisted 
by llncon, to whom she was bound, even in his dUgincc, oy a com¬ 
munity of hatred against Coke. 
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to Sir Thomas Richardson, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, ft was as follows :— 

“ Mr. Speaker, we have heard by divers reports, 
V) our great grief, that our distance from the Houses 
of Parliament, caused by our indisposition of 
health, hath emboldened the fiery and popular 
spirits of some of the Commons to argue and debate 
publicly of matters far above their reach and ca¬ 
pacity, tending to our high dishonour and breach 
of prerogative royal. These are, therefore, to com¬ 
mand you to make ’known, in our name, unto the 
House that none therein from henceforth do 
meddle with anything concerning our government, 
and deep matters of state; and, namely, not to 
deal with our dear son’s match with the daughter 
of Spain, nor to touch the honour of that king, or 
any other of our friends and confederates; and 
also not to i-.d?Sdle with any man’s particulars, 
which have their due motion in any of our ordinary 
courfs of justice. And whereas we hear they have 
sent a message to Sii^Edwin Sandys, to know the 
reasons of his late restraint, you shall, in our name, 
resolve them, that it is not for any misdemeanor of 
lus in piiiliament; but, to put them out of doubt of 
any question of that nature that may arise among 
them hereafter, you shall resolve them, in our 
name, that we think oursell very free and able to 
punish any man’s misdemeanors in parliament, as 
well during their sitting as after; which we mean 
not to spare hereafter upon any occasion of any 
man’s insolent behaviour there that shall be 
ministered unto us: and if they have already 
touched any of these points which we have for¬ 
bidden, in any petition ol theirs winch is to be 
sent to us, it. is our pleasure that you tell them 
that, except they reform it before it comes to our 
bauds, we will not deign the bearing nor answer¬ 
ing of it.” 

The House received this letter with less warmth 
than might, have been expected, but they were 
unanimous, or nearly so, in their resolution to dis¬ 
approve, of and resist the. propositions it contained. 
They drew up a remonstrance in firm but mild 
and respectful language, telling the king that they 
could not conceive bow bis honour and safety, or 
the state of the kingdom, could be matters unfit for 
their consideiation in parliament, and asserting 
then undoubted right of liberty of speech as an 
inherituiu*' received from their ancestors. James 
replied at length, showing them how unlit they 
were for entering mi high matters of government, 
and criticising the language of their remonstrance. 
In the end he told them that, although he could 
not allow of the style of calling their privileges an 
undoubted right and inheritance, but could rather 
have wished that they had said that their pri¬ 
vileges were derived from the grace and permission 
of Ins ancestors and himself, yet, as long as they 
contained themselves within the limits of their 
duty, he would he as careful of their privileges as 
of Ins own prerogative, so that they never touched 
on that prerogative, which would enforce him ,ur 
any just king to retrench their privileges. This 


wan bringing matters to an issue: this was an 
explicit assertion on the part of the sovereign that 
the privileges of parliament existed only by suf- 
france, or depeuded entirely upon what the court 
might choose to consider good behaviour. The 
assertion exasperated the House beyond mcaShre, 
and Secretary Calvert and other ministers or 
courtiers vainly attempted to pacify them by ad¬ 
mitting that the king’s expressions were incapable 
of defence, and calling them a mere slip of the 
pen. James, in a fright, wrote a letter to Calvert, 
to qualify what he had said ; but, even in this con¬ 
ciliatory epistle, lie could not abstain from re¬ 
asserting that the liberties and privileges of the 
House were not of undoubted right and inherit¬ 
ance unless they were so from their being granted 
by the grace and favour of his predecessors on the 
throne: and therefore, on the memorable 18 t.li «f 
December, a day which forms an era in constitu¬ 
tional history, they drew up the following pro¬ 
testation :— 

“ The Commons, now assembled in parliament, 
being justly occasioned thereunto, concerning 
sundry liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris¬ 
dictions of parliament, amongst others not herein 
mentioned, do make this protestation following:— 
That the liberties, franchises, privileges, ami juris¬ 
dictions of parliament are the ancient and un¬ 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the subject! 
of England; and that the arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the king, state, and the defence 
of the realm, and of the Church of England, and 
the making and maintenance of laws, and redress 
of mischiefs and grievances, which daily happen 
within this realm, are proper subjects and matter 
of counsel and debate in parliament; and that, in 
the handling and proceeding of those businesses, 
every member of the House hath, and of right 
ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, 
treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same: 
that the Commons in parliament have like liberty 
and freedom to treat of those matters, in such 
order as, in tlieir judgments, shall seem fittest; 
and that every such member of the said House 
hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprison¬ 
ment, and molestation (other than by the censure 
of the House itse.ll), for or concerning any hill, 
speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any matter or 
matters touching the parliament or parliament 
business; and that, if any of the said members he 
complained of and questioned for anything said or 
done in parliament, the same is to he showed to 
the king, by the advice and assent of all the Com¬ 
mons assembled in parliament, before the kinjj 
give credence to any private information.” After 
a long and spirited debate (it lasted till the unusual 
hour of five or six in the evening, being carried oil 
even by candle-light!*) the Commons entered tiiis 
protestation in their journals, “as of record.” 

James's wrath overcame his caution aud coward¬ 
ice, and he forgot that he was reported sftl,: lie 
rode up to London framing or slavering at the 

* Thu is oils ol the earliest iastancoa of it debate by ciuolle-Iislit. 
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month,—prorogued parliament,—ordered the clerk 
of the House of Commons to bring him the jour¬ 
nals,—erased the famous protestation with his 
own royal hand, in the presence of the judges of 
the land and a full assembly of the council,—com¬ 
manded an act of council to be made thereon, and 
what lie had done to be entered in the council- 
book,—and a few days after (on the 6th of January, 
1022,) dissolved the parliament by an insulting 
proclamation, taking care, however, to inform his 
subjects that, though this lute parliament had 
offended him with their evil-tempered spirit, he 
should be glad to call another on the first con¬ 
venient occasion, and that he intended to govern 
well in the interval.* 

The first act the king did to make good his 
promise to govern well was to commit Coke and 
Sib Robert Phillips to the Tower,—Mr. Selden, 
Mr. Pym, and Mr. Mallery to other prisons,—and 
to send Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crewy Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James Parott on n com¬ 
mission into Ireland, as a sort of a cover for banish¬ 
ment. It was evident to every one that the offence 
of these men was their free conduct in the House 
of Commons, or, as in the ease of Selden, who was 
not a member, conversations out-of-doors or 
writings in support of the privileges of parliament. 
It will be remembered that an opposition party 
had sprung up in the House of lairds; therefore 
several of the peers were called before the privy 
council, and one or two of them committed to the 
Tower. 

It is said that Prince Charles was rather con¬ 
stant in his attendance in the House of Lords 
during this most significant session ; but, if so, he 
certainly had neither the good sense nor the good 
fortune to understand its meanings and indications, 
or to perceive the great changes men’s minds were 
undergoing,—the mighty events that were indeed 
casting their shadows before them. 

The day of the dissolution of parliament had 
well-nigh been that of the mortal dissolution of 
King James, for “ he rode by coach to Theobald’s 
to dinner, and, after dinner, riding on horseback 
abroad, his horse stumbled and cast his majesty 
into the New River, where the ice broke, and he 
fell in, so that nothing but his hoots was seen. 
Sir Richard Yong was next, who alighted, went 
into the water, and lifted him out. There came 
much water out of his mouth and body; but his 
majesty rode hack to Theobald’s, went into a warm 
bed/and did well.”t 

a.d. 1G22-3.—At this time the popular feeling 
was greatly excited by the misfortunes and suffer¬ 
ings of the king’s daughter, which, by a little ex¬ 
aggeration, were heightened into a wonderfully 
dramatic interest. The young and the brave de¬ 
clared themselves her champions, and troubled 
Janies with their enthusiasm. “ The Lieutenant' 
of the fiddle Temple played a game this Christ- 

* Rymer.—Rushworth—]*arl. Hist—Coke.—Carte. 

+ The Kev. Joseph Monde, or Mode (a grout new* collector), to 
Sir Martin Stutcville .—Sir Henry Ellis, Chip, letters, 
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mns time, whereat his majesty was highly dis- 
pleased. He made choice of some thirty of the 
civilcst mid best-fashioned gentlemen of the House 
to sup with him, and, being at supper, took a cup - 
of wine in one hand, and held his sword drawn in 
the other, and so began a health to the distressed 
Lady Elizabeth; and, having drunk, kissed his 
sword, and laying his hand upon it, took an oath 
to live and die in her service; then delivered the 
cup and sword to the next, and bo the health and 
ceremony went round.”* Every step that the 
Palatine took was a blunder, and James could do 
little for^him but send more ambassadors. His 
relation, the king of Denmark, was no longer able 
or willing to do him service; and the Dutch, who 
were said to have contributed to nil his troubles, 
by urging him to accept the crora of Bohemia, 
could not do much by themselves. The Catholics 
of Antwerp turned all these illustrious parties into 
ridicule in their public theatres. A courier came 
puffing on the stage with cries of “ News !—great 
news!” Upon being asked what news? he replied 
that the Count Palatine was likely to have a for¬ 
midable army soon, for the King of Denmark was 
to send him a thousand, the Hollanders ten thou¬ 
sand, and the King of England a hundred thousand. 
Thousands of what? asked the bystanders ? Oh ! 
said the courier, the King of Denmark’s arc red 
herrings, the Hollanders’ are Dutch cheeses, ami 
the King of England’s are ambassadors,! At the 
same time they pictured King James at one place 
with a scabbard without a sword ; hi another with 
a sword which nobody could pull out of its sheath, 
though many kept tugging at it In Brussels 
they painted him with his pockets turned inside 
out, and his purse empty; mid at Antwerp they 
drew a large caricature, representing the ex-queen 
of Bohemia trudging on foot with her child on her 
back, and her father. King James, carrying her 
cradle after her: and all these caustic specimens 
of art had stinging mottos, aimed more particularly 
at his sacred majesty. 

The French, out of their ancient rivalry and 
jealousy of the House of Austria, and their love of 
war, would have been disposed to strike a blow for 
the dispossessed prince,; hut their, young king, like 
ctfir oh! king, was ruled by a despicable favourite 
their court was occupied by profligate intrigues 
and selfish factions; and their country'was again 
the scene of a civil and religious war, for the 
Huguenots aliout this time rushed or were driven 
into open hostilities. Instead of being in a condi¬ 
tion to lead an army to the Rhine, Louis XIII. 

• Id. Id.—Tn'thla same letter Meade lells another story, not leu* 
a mm.mg. “Tin* font lemon of Uiny'a Inn. to make nil end ol 
Christmas on 'I wellth Night, in tlio dead time of the night, shot ofl 
nil the rhnmbeis (small piece* of ordnnnco) tliey lintl boriowed 
from Hie Tow or. being us ninny ns filled four cults. Tiio king uw li¬ 
kened with this noise, started out of hi* tied, nnd cried “treasoul 
tienson!" The city was in an uproar, nnd the whole court almost in 
arms; the Earl of Arundel running to the .bed-chamber with his 
sword drawn, as to rescue the king’s person.” 

i Howell's Letters. 

t His favourite was oue Monsieur de Luynes, who, in hi* non-age, 
gained mueh upon the king by making huwks lo fly at all little birds 
in his gardens, nnd by mnkiug some of those catch butterflies ,—Life 
of Edvard Lord Herbert of Chcrbvry, written by hmtefj 
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saw himself compelled to lay siege to his own 
cities in the heart of France. The French Pro¬ 
testants, as usual, applied to England for assist- 
r nce; but all that James could do for them was 
to transmit a few diplomatic messages to their 
young king. The French ministers told him, in 
return, that before he interfered with their persecu¬ 
tions of Protestants, he would do well to leave off 
persecuting his own Catholic subjects : and when 
the ambassador, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, became 
importunate, hoping that, when they had esta¬ 
blished peace at home by toleration, they would he 
the more easily disposed to assist the pal|fine, the 
favourite Luyncs told him that they would have 
none of his advice, and that they did not fear his 
master.* The Catholic priests, or at least such 
of them as were^about the court, urged on the war 
a; 1 ,.insl those of the religion ; and the king’s con¬ 
fessor “made, a sermon upon the text that we 
should forgive our enemies; upon which argument, 
having said many good things, he at last distin¬ 
guished forgiveness, and said, we were indeed to 
forg've our enemies, hut not the enemies of God, 
such us were heretics, and particularly those of 
the religion; ami that his majesty, as the most 
Christian king, ought to extirpate them wheresoever 
they could he found.”f This was atrocious; hut 
at the same time there was scarcely a better spirit 
on our side the Channel. 

The Count Mausfeldt, and Prince Christian of 
Hnmswirk, after maintaining a wild sort of war, 
more on their own account than oil that of the ex- 
King of Bohemia, evacuated the Palatinate, and 
took service with the Dutch ; and Janies, who 
found it burdensome to pay the garrison, and who 
wished to propitiate his Catholic majesty, delivered 
up Frankcndnel to the Spaniards, upon their pro¬ 
mise of rcstoi ing it if a satisfactory peace were not 
concluded in eighteen months. The emperor had 
already given the greater part of the Palatine’s 
territories to the Duke of Bavaria, who was 
formerly invested with the electorate by the 
diet of Ralisbon. Without kingdom or electo¬ 
rate, without a province, without a house or 
home of his own, the luckless Palatine, with his 
wife and family waB left ip subsist at the Hague 
upon a Dutch pension. But the Solomon of his ag§, 
his loving father-in-law, who found a gratification 
in the fulfilment of his prophecy, and who was 
little touched by his disgrace, saw elevation in this 
depression—a light in all this darkness. He had 
done the will of Spain in many things; he was do¬ 
ing it in more, even at the risk of a civil war at 
home; and he deluded himself with imagining 
that, with his own consummate skill and coolness, 
he had at last removed all obstacles to the Spanish 
match, and that the treaty of marriage would be 
followed by the entire restitution of the Palatinate 
to his son-in-law. Philip III. had died in the month 
of March, 1021, and had been succeeded by his 
son Philip IV,, brother to the intended bride of 

• Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, written by himself. 

t Idem. 
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Prince Charles. The. Lord Digby, now Eml of 
Bristol, ajid special ambassador to the young sove¬ 
reign, reported that he was favourable to the match, 
but that Philip could not marry his sister to a Pro¬ 
testant without a dispensation from the Pope, and 
a full assurance that she should he left to the En¬ 
joyment of her own conscience and her own religion 
in England. Gondomur, who had returned (rmn 
London to Madrid, to forward, as he said, the plans 
and wishes of his royal friend and boon companion, 
gave equally hopeful assurances. 1 n fact, the King 
of Spain applied to Rome for a dispensation. James, 
impatient of delay—and the churchmen of Rome 
were seldom quick in these matters—dispatched an 
agent of his own (Mr. George Gage) to the Vati¬ 
can, while his favourite, Buckingham, employed 
another. Nay, in his anxiety, James did, what he 
had done before in Scotland—he wrote himself two 
letters to the Pope, or rather to two popes, for there 
was a death and a new election during the negotia¬ 
tions.* 

It was well for James that the secret correspond¬ 
ence with Rome was not discovered by the Pun- 
tuns, who, however, were wonderfully disquieted 
liv certain proceedings which anise out <<( it and 
James’s eagerness to gratify the Pope i I what lie 
did had been his own tree and disinterested act, it 
would have entitled him to high praise. !!< 1 sued 
pardons for recusancy to all English I'atlwhi that, 
should apply for them ; and lie ordered the judges 
oil their circuits to discharge from prison eveiy 
recusant that could find security for his reappear¬ 
ance. The prisoners thus liberated were 4 *s»uu ted 
by thousands. All the zealots took the alarm, and 
the Lord Bishop, and Lord Keeper Williams, to 
quiet their fears, represented, by order of the king, 
that this lenity was only meant to secure better 

• The greatest caution wins used in this correspondence. In tin* 
flint letter, winch was nddiesKcd to Gregory W., James merely dwelt 
upon generalities, ami, for what remained fuilher to say, referred his 
Holiness to the bearer, Gooige Gage, who would deliver unto him 
more at large. The king did not even mention tho inarnage. or the. 
toleration which was to accompany it. lie oulv said that lia was 
most anxious to put a stop to the calamities, discord*, and blood¬ 
sheds which so miserably icnt the Climlian world; and that he 
hoped, as Catholics and Vrotestants agreed to worship the same most 
blessed Trmilv, nnd to hope for salvation through the same Saviour, 
that he and his Holiness might agree to uct togethei in putting un 
end to all these storms and raucours .—Sm Cabala. * 

James’s second letter has not beeu discovered, but them are some 
allusions to it in a letter written by the l’nnce to IhieUtnghani. 
Charles’s letter is a ctuiosity 

" Hm Majesty,” says he, to his dear Stecny,*' likes the last Idler 
better than the first, only It has two faults, where the other lias but 
one. In the first it has only this—that it hinds hie majesty to a pio- 
mise, that if any of his majesty’s popish subjects ofieiid, he must let 
the pone know of it before he punish them, which ye may icmembei 
iijxju trie inditing of tin* letter his majesty stuck upon ; m.yl the 
second error in the new letter is, that his majesty wishes the pope to 
expel the Jesuits by order. Now his majesty leaves the ordinaly 
form of doing tt to the pope, by his own ordinary ways , his majesty 
hath nothing ado to teach him by what order to do it. He lias like^ 
wise put in the last letter before tho subscription, S. V. drvott\simu \, 
whereas, in his majesty’s letter to the former pope there was nothing 
written but his majesty’s name. Ho likewise, in one place, «t least 
of the second letter, omits to put in Romanos ufter Catnuluos. Now, 
ye know my father has ever stood upon it, both by word and writing, 
that lie is as good a Catholic ns the pone himself; therefore, since 
they take to themselves the style of Catholic Iloman, let them biook 
it a God’s name, he will not scant them ol a syllable of it .... 
As for your letter to the Cardinal, he likes vory w ell of it.” The rest of 
the epistle is all about his majesty’s amusement* and sport 0 Climbs* 
says it will ho against lus majesty’s heart to stay iimcli longe^ at 
'1 heobalds, “ where he can hUve no lecupliou but to dod up and 
down the park, for there is no kind of field hawking there.' —Itard- 
unette, State Papers. 

N 
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treatment for tlic Protestants abroad ; and tliat, 
though the recusants were released from prison, 
they had still the shackles about their heels, and 
might he seized again at the shortest notice. But 
sonre preachers thundered from their pulpits, and 
provoked his majesty to issue, orders that no 
preacher, under the degree of hishop or dean, 
should, in preaching, deviate from the subject of 
his text; and that no preacher whatsoever should 
fall into hitter invectives or indecent railings 
against Papists or Puritans. No doubt James 
thought to conciliate the latter class, hut he was 
miserably mistaken : the loudest of the preachers 
of intolerance at this moment were Puritans in 
disguise : the Puritans, us a body, wished not for a 
toleration, hut for a universal conformity to their 
particular faith and practice; they were bent on 
establishing a persecuting church of their own, and 
scorned to share a minor boon with Papists and 
idolaters. 

lly the month of January, 1(523, such progress 
was made in the Spanish match, that James ami 
his son signed articles, promising that the English 
Catholics should be relieved from all kinds of per¬ 
secution, and permitted to have their masses and 
other ceremonies in their own houses; and the 
Spanish king agreed to give his sister two millions 
of ducats, and to celebrate the espousals at Madrid 
(the Prince of Wales being represented by proxy), 
within forty days after the arrival of the dispensation 
from Rome. James wished to have the money, which 
was to he paid by instalments, at closer intervals ; 
Charles wished to shorten the period, which, accent¬ 
ing to Spanish etiquette, was to elapse between the 
espousals and the actual marriage ; and both appear 
to have apprehended that the business, which had 
already been seven years on the carpet, might still 
be spun out a year or two longer, if left to the ma¬ 
nagement of ministers and diplomatists. It is said 
that the strange idea of the prince's journey into 
Spain was first suggested by a few words which 
dropped from Olivares, the Spanish favourite, who 
said, or who was reported to have said, to an English 
envoy, that, if Charles were himself at Madrid, all 
would go on well. But, if Olivarez really said this, 
lie certainly never expected that the heir apparent of 
the English crown would undertake such a Quixotic 
journey. Charles anil Buckingham, however, sud¬ 
denly made up their minds to become travellers. If 
the precious scheme had not been seconded by the 
all-j*revailing minion, it would assuredly have 
failed through the opposition of the king. Various 
motives are assigned for Buckingham’s going into 
hwith the eagerness he did ; according to some, he 
already hated the Earl of Bristol, and was jealous 
of the consideration and the influence over the 
mind of the Spanish Infanta, which that nobleman 
would obtain, if he were left to bring the match to 
completion, and conduct the bride into England; 
while Siarendon says, not only that he entered into 
thi scheme to gain favour with the prince, but that 
he originated it, and that it was “ the beginning of 
an entire confidence between them, after a long 
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time of declared jealousy and da-pleasure on the 
prince’s part, and occasion enough administered on 
(he other.” But we can discover nothing of these 
displeasures and jealousies; there is, on the con- 
trary, every ground for believing that Buckingham 
and the prince had long lived on the most friendly 
terms, and the favourite was not likely to forget the 
advice given to him at the beginning of his career 
at court by Bacon.* There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the merit of the project rested entirely 
with the prince and the favourite, who concerted in 
private .how they should prevail over the king. 
One morning Charles waited upon his father, de¬ 
claring that he had ail earnest desire and suit upon 
which the happiness of his life depended ; but tin ;, 
ns the doing or not doing what he desired depended 
wholly and entirely upon his majesty's approbation 
and command, he would not communicate the sub¬ 
stance of his suit without his father’s promise to de¬ 
cide upon it himself, and not y? consult with, or com¬ 
municate thesecret to, any person whatsoever. James 
gave tliis promise, and then grew very eager to know 
wliut this great secret could he. Then, watching 
the moods and turns of the king's humour, and 
seizing their opportunity, Charles fell on his knees, 
and stated his request, the duke standing by with¬ 
out saying a word. The king talked over the whole 
matter to the prince with less passion than they ex¬ 
pected, and then looked at the favourite, as inclined 
to hear wlmt he would say. Buckingham spoke 
nothing to the point, but. enlarged upon the infinite 
obligation his majesty would confer upon the prince 
by his yielding to the violent passion his highness 
was transported with ; and then, after he hail gone 
on to state that his refusal would make a deep im¬ 
pression upon the spirits and peace of mind of Ins 
only son, Charles, seeing that his father was 
touched, put in his word, and represented that his 
arrival at Madrid must certainly he presently fob ' 
lowed by his marriage, and in a moment determine 
the restitution of the Palatinate to his brother and 
sister. “ These, discourses, urged with all the ar¬ 
tifice and address imaginable, so far wrought upon 
and prevailed with the king, that,with less hesita¬ 
tion than his nature was accustomed to, and much 
less than was agreeable to his great wisdom, he 
gave his approbation, and promised that the prince 
should make the journey he was so much inclined 
to.” But as soon as James was left toliis reflec¬ 
tions he bitterly repented ; and, when his son and 
favourite next presented themselves, he fell into a 
great passion with tears, and told them that he was 
undone, and that it would break his heart if they 

• In his celebrated Letter of Advice to George Villicru, when lie 
first became favourite. The very long aud elaborate ep.stle cuuoludes 
with these words:— 

“ I have but. one thing more to mind you of, which nearly concerns 
yourself; you servo a groat and gracious master, aud theie is a mo*i 
hopeful young prince, whom you must not desert; it behoves you to 
carry yourself wisely and evenly between thorn both: adore not so the 
risiug son, that you lbiget tho father who raised you to this height. 
n»r be you so obsequious to the father, that you give just cause to the 
son to suspect that you neglect him: but carry yourself with that 
judgment, as, if it be possible, you may please and content them 
both, which, truly, I believe will be no hard matter for you to do > so 
may you live long beloved of both, which is the hearty prayer of 
" Yours, &c.” Cabala, 
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persisted; and jfter exposing to them the ubcIcss- 
ness and danger of such a journey, the power it 
would give the Spaniards, the jealousies and sus¬ 
picions it would excite among the English, he im¬ 
plored them to release him from his promise, and 
concluded, as he had begun, with sighs and tears. 
Neither the prince nor the favourite took any 
pains to answer the reasons his majesty had in¬ 
sisted on; but Charles put him in mind of the sa¬ 
credness of his promise, telling him that the breaking 
of it would make him never think more of marriage ; 
and Buckingham, who, according to the royalist 
historian, better knew what kind of arguments were 
of force with him, treated him more rudely, telling 
Imn that nobody could believe anything he said, 
when he retracted so soon the promise lie had so 
solemnly made j,and that he plainly perceived it all 
proceeded from another breach of his word, in 
communicating with some rascal who had furnished 
him wilh those pitiful reasons. Ills majesty pas¬ 
sionately, and with many oaths, denied that he 
had communicated the matter to any person living; 
and presently, conquered by the “ humble and im¬ 
portunate entreaty” of his son, and “the rougher 
dialect of his layout ite, he withdrew his opposition 
to the journey; and it was settled that in two days 
they should take their leave,” his highness pre¬ 
tending to hunt at Theobald’s, and the duke to 
take physic at Chelsea. They told the king that, 
as it was before resolved they should only take two 
persons with them, they had selected Sir Francis 
(aittington and Endyiniou Porter as men grateful 
to his majesty and well acquainted with Spain. 
The king approved of thliir choice, and called for 
Sir Francis Uuttingtun, who wits in waiting. “ Cot- 
tinglim will he against the journey,” whispered 
Buckingham to the prince. “ No, Sir,” said 
Chillies, “he dares not.” But the prmoe was 
^omewliat mistaken ; for, when the king told Out- 
tington that Baby Charles and Steeny had a mind 
to goby post into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, 
and commanded him to tell him, as an honest man, 
what he thought about it, Cottington, after such 
a trembling that lie could hardly speak, told the 
king that the expedition was unwise and unsafe; 
ami then the king tlirewjiimsclf upon his bed, 
crying, “ I told you so, I told you so before ; I 
shall be undone, and lose Baby Charles.” The 
prince and Buckingham were furious, and the lat¬ 
ter fell upon poor Cottington as if he hud been a 
courier or post-boy, telling him that he should rc- 
penthis presumption as long as he lived. This put 
the king into a new agony. “Nay, by God, 
Steeny,” said fie, “ you are very much to blame to 
use him so: he answered me directly to the ques¬ 
tion I asked him, and very honestly and wisely.” 
Alter all this passion on both sides, James again 
yielded, plainly perceiving, it is said, that the whole 
intrigue had been originally contrived by Bucking¬ 
ham, whom he durst not oppose, and whom Cla¬ 
rendon says he was never well pleased with after¬ 
wards. On the 11th of February, 11)23, the two 
knights-errant took their leave of the king, and on 
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the following day they began their journey from New 
Hall,in Essex, a scat which Buckingham had re¬ 
cently purchased, setting out with disguised beards 

and borrowed names. The prince was John Smith_ 

the noble marquis, Thomas Smith. They were at¬ 
tended only by Sir Richard Graham, master of»the 
horse to the marquis, and “ of inward trust about 
him.” On crossing the river to Gravesend they ex¬ 
cited suspicion, by giving a piece of gold to the 
ferry-man, and were near being stopped at Roches¬ 
ter. On ascending the lull beyond that city they 
were perplexed at seeing the French ambassador in 
the king’s coach, “ which made them baulk the road, 
and teach post-hackneys to leap hedges.” At Can¬ 
terbury an officious mayor would have arrested 
them, but Buckingham took oil' lus heard, mid 
told him w ho he was. Then, on the road, the 
baggage post-boy, who had been at court, got 
glimmering who they were, hut his mouth was 
easily shut—at least so they thought. At Dover 
they found Sir Francis Cottington and Master Eu- 
dymion Porter, who had been sent before to provide 
a vessel; and on the following morning they hoisted 
their adventurous sails for the French coast.* Fvon 
as a masquerade, the performance did them little 
credit, for tiicy were discovered nearly everywhere 
they went; and as for their secret being kept at 
court, it was ldown abroad through town and coun¬ 
try almost as soon as they put on their false beards. 
For a day or two, however, it was not known whither 
they had directed t.heir steps. When it was dis¬ 
covered that the prince was going to Spam, to throw 
himself among priests mid monks, familiars and 
inquisitors, there was a dreadful consternation 
among the people, who declared at once that he 
would never come hack alive, or, if he did, he would 
come a Papist. James commanded his clergy 
" neither in tlie.ir sermons nor prayers to pre- 
judicate his journey, hut yet to pray to God to pre¬ 
serve him in his journey, and grant him a safe re¬ 
turn unto us, yet not in more nor in any other 
words.”f James heard not the alarming talk of 
the people ; and a week or two after the prince’s 
departure he let louse at onre all the Jesuits and 
seminary priests that were in prison in London. 
Tie, however, thought fit to send two ‘Protestant 
chaplains after Baby Charles, “together with all 
stuff and ornaments fit for the service of God.” 
“ 1 have fully instructed them” (the chaplains), 
says his majesty, in announcing their departure, 
“ so as all their behaviour and service shall, [ 
hope, prove decent and agreeable to the purity 
of the primitive church, and yet so nenr the Roman 
form as can lawfully be done; for it hath n er 

* Reliq. VVotton. 

t Meade's Letter lo Sir M. Htuleville.—TliL amusing newsmonger 
in nnotiiei letter gives a pleasant )es>t. "The Hiblmp of Loudon, 3.011 
know, gave older, liom lus majesty, to the cleigy, not to prejudice 
the ounce's journey in theh ptayeis, but onh to prnv (>od to return 
him home in stlely aguiu unto us amt »<> more. An honest plain 
pieuchei. being loth to transgress the order given, desypd, 111 lus 
prayer, ‘That God would letuin our noble mince home 111 safety 
again to us, and no more:' suityoMng the words no mote lo be a piece 
of the prayer enjoined, whereas the bishop's meaning was they should 
use no more words, but that form only .”—Sir ll. hUtt 
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been my way lo go with the Church of Rome 
usque ad aras."* 

At the same time James sent an ambassador 
from the king of Spain, and a Flemish ambassador, 
to .visit the universities, which two learned bodies 
had made themselves very conspicuous by their 
servility and fulsome adulation, and their prompt 
falling in with the whims of the court. On this oc¬ 
casion the men of Cainbridgeseem to have surpassed 
themselves; vice-chancellof, doctors, regents, non- 
regents, all met the ambassadors at Trinity College 
gate; they gave up the greater part of the col¬ 
lege fur their use; they addressed them with a 
speech in every college they went to see; and their 
orators fathered the foundation of the university 
upon the Spaniards, out of an old legend about 
Cantaber, and told the ambassadors how happy 
(hey should be to have the Spanish blood come 
hither. When their excellencies walked privately 
into King's College Chapel in the middle of prayer- 
time, they broke olf their prayers in the middle to 
salute and entertain them. The doctors pledged 
healths fathoms deep to the infanta, the promised 
bride; and, if any of them left heel-taps in their 
glasses, the Spanish ambassador, who was a jovial 
person, or who had caught the genius of the place 
(like Gondomar at court), would cry “ Super na- 
culum ! super narulum /”t The two ambassadors, 
two gentlemen of their retinue, and Sir Lewis 
Lewkuor, the master of the ceremonies, were all 
made masters of arts. The ambassadors retpieste.il 
the same honour for one Ogden, a catholic priest, 
a native of Cambridge, and once belonging to St. 
John's College; but this was denied them as a 
thing not in the power of the university unless he 
would take the oaths. “Upon this,” adds the 
Cantab, “ the said Ogden out-faced us all on our 
own dung-lull, and threatened us all openly that 
the king should know of it, and such like.”! 

Meanwhile, the prince and Buckingham, or, 
as the king addressed them, the “ sweet boys and 
dear venturous knights, worthj^to be put in a new 
rumunso,” continued their journey in diBguisc. 
hate one night the English ambassador at Paris, 
Mr. Edward Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of 
Cherlmry, was waited upon by one Andrews, a 

• Tltt 1 two chaplains M-U'cted were Pr.Mawo, Master ofTrin. Col. 
Cambridge, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Dr. Wren, af- 
leiwnrds Bishop of Norwich, and then or Ely. They had some 
sciuples aud misgivings as to how they should behave: and on taking 
their leave of the king, who was hunting at Newmarket/ they asked 
Ins advice what they should do, if they chanced to meetftho host cur¬ 
ried tn the streets, as the manner is. The king told them that they 
should avoid meeting it if they could; if not, they must do as people 
did then* Meade, w ho tell* the Btory.says this was a very hard case. 
The Puritans, if they ki)HW»it, must huve set it down as something 
•worse. The “stuff and ornaments" were never Used at Madrid, 
Howell, writing on the spot, says, "The prince huth no public exer¬ 
cise of devotiyn, but Only bed-chmnber prayers; mid some think that 
his lodging in the king’s house is like to prove u disadvantage to the 
main business: for, whereas moBt sorts of people here liaidly hold us 
to be Christians, it llie prince bud a palace of his own.nud been per¬ 
mitted to have used a room fdf an open chapel,to exercise theLituigy 
of the Church of England, it would have brought them to have a better 
opinion of us; and to this end there w ere some ofour bestchurch plate 
und vestments brought hither, but never iued.’’~i^((er*. 

t LitADly, upon the nail—upon the nnil. Jt is still custom with 
thtsGermans and other scholastic topjrs.in drinking healths, to strike 
the rim of the glass upon the thumb-nail, to show that it has been 
fairly emptied to the toast. -Ttle cuslom is a very old one. 
j keade. 


Scotchman, who asked him whether he had seen the 
prince. The ambassador asked what prince ? “ He 
told me,” says Herbert, “ the Prince of Wales,which 
yet 1 could not believe easily, until,with many oaths, 
he affirmed the prince was in France, and that he 
had charge to follow his highness, desiring me, in 
the mean while, on the part of the king, my master, 
to serve his passage the best I could.”* Though 
nettled that the prince should have passed without 
visiting him and letting him jnto the secret, Her¬ 
bert, full of anxiety for his safety, went, very early 
the next morning, to Monsieur Puisieux, principal 
secretary of state, whom, in his urgency, lie 
dragged out of bed, telling him he had important 
business to dispatch. The French secretary’s fipt 
words were, “ I know your business as well ns 
you. Your prince is departed tlt^s morning post 
to Spain !”f And then lie added that he would 
suffer him quietly to hold his way without inter¬ 
rupting him. The French .ministry certainly did 
not regard the matrimonial alliance between Eng¬ 
land and Spain with pleasant feelings; but what 
they more immediately apprehended was that 
Charles, who was stealing secretly through their 
kingdom, might have dangerous communications 
witii the disaffected or revolting Huguenots ; and, 
when Herbert requested that no one might lie 
sent after him, the secretary replied, politely and 
adroitly, that he could do no less than send some 
one to know how the prince fared on his journey. 
The hint was enough: Herbert hurried home and 
dispatched a courier after Charles, warning him 
to make all the haste he could out of France, and 
not to treat with auy of the religion on the way, 
since his being in Paris was publicly known, and, 
though the French secretary of state had promised 
that he should not be interrupted, yet they were 
sending after him, and might, if he gave an occa¬ 
sion of suspicion, perchance detain him. Tl* 1 
ambassador afterwards learned that Charles had 
spent the whole of the preceding day in “ seeing 
the French court and city of Paris, without that 
anybody did know his person, but a maid that 
had sold linen heretofore in London, who, seeing 
him pass by, said, certainly this is the Prince of 
Wales, but withal suffered him to hold his way, 
and presumed not to follow him.’’} On that sanie 
night the prince had written to tell his father how 
he and Buckingham had been at court, without 
being known by any one, where he saw the young 
queen, and little Monsieur, and nineteen “fair 
dancing ladies” practising a masque, and the queen 

• Life of Lbrd Herbert of Cherbnry. 

1 The two travellers, it appears, were recognised even before they 
finished their journey from Boulogne to Paris.—'' Some three posts 
before, they liad met with two German gentlemen tlint came newly 
from Englund, where they had seen at Newmarket the prince anil 
the marquis taking coach together with the king, and retained such a 
strong impression of them both that they now betrayed some know¬ 
ledge of their persons; but were out-faced by Sir llichard Gjaham, 
wlio would needs persuade them they were mistaken.’’— ltellquim 
Wottonlani*. 

t Id. B should appear that Charles and Buckingham wer* two 
days in Paris. According to Lord Herbert, "The Duke of Savoy 
said that the prince's journey was un tiro tit qwlli eavalligri anticht 
che aadavann toti per 1 1 mondu a d(ff'arr li incanti; that it was a trick 
of those ancient kniglits-errant, who went up and down the world 
alter that manner to undo enchantments." 
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was the handsoSnest of them all, which had 
wrought in him the greater desire to see her 
sister.* Among these fair dancing ladies was one 
really destined to become his wife, nnd it has been 
suspected that the dark eyes of Henrietta Maria 
now fascinated Charles, and that he went to pay 
his court to the infanta with his mind prc-occu- 
pied by another. At Bayonne the venturous 
knights were detuined and examined, and, for a 
moment, fancied they would not be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed across the Pyrenees; but their fears proved to 
be unfounded, and they presently crossed the 
Spanish frontier. At the close of an evening to¬ 
wards the end of March two mules stopped at the 
liwise of my Lord of Bristol in Madrid. The 
riders alighted. Mr. Thomas Smith went in first 
with a portmanteau under his arm ; and then 
Mr. John Smith, who staid awhile on the other 
side <<f the street in the dark, was sent for. When 
the diplomatist recognised in this John Smith 
the heir to the English crown, nnd in Thomas 
the Marquis of Buckingham, he stared as if he 
had seen two ghosts; hut presently he took the 
prince up to his bed-chamber, wrote a letter, and 
dispatched a courier that night to acquaint the 
King of England how his son, in less than sixteen 
(lays, had arrived safely at the capital of Spain. 
Tlie next day Sir Francis Cottington nnd Mr. 
Porter rude into Madrid, the prince and Bucking¬ 
ham having out-ridden them, and dark rumours 
ran in every corner how some great man was conic 
from England ; “ and some would not stick to say, 
among the vulgar, it was the king.”t Knowing 
that their arrival must lie discovered, and, not 
wishing the discovery to lie made by a postilion, 
tlie prince and the favourite lost no time in send¬ 
ing for Count Gomlomar, tlie man who had sent 
Raleigh to the Mock, and who was now in very 
•high favour at court-! Gondomnr hastened to 
Lord Bristol’s and then hack to tlie palace (we 
must use the words of Charles, in the joint letter he 
and Buckingham wrote to Solomon), and pre¬ 
sently went to the Conde of Olivares,and as speedily 
got me your dog Steenie a private audience of the 
king; and, when I was to return hack to my 
lodging, the Condd of Olivares himself alone 
would accompany me back again to salute tlio 
prince in his king’s name.” “ The next day” (we 
continue tfie stey in tlie appropriate language of 
tlie other chief performer in it) “ we had a private 
visit of the king, the queen, the infanta, Don 
Carlos, and the cardinal, in the sight of all the 
world, and I .may call it a private obligation 
hidden from nobody; for there was the pope’s 
nuncio, the emperor’s ambassador, the French, 

Charles’s letter to the king, doted Pari*, the22dof February, 16‘23. 
in Sir Henry Elli*. Anne of Austria, the young French queen, was 
elder slater to the Infanta Donna Maria. ♦ 

t Howell. 

1 Gundqmar had lost none of hia wit and genius in compliment- 
making. •' 1 have fiargot to tell you,” sayB Howell, " that Count Gondo- 
mar wing sworn councillor of state that morning, having been before 
but one of the council of war, he came in great haste to visit the 
prince, saying lie liad strange news to tell him, which vuis, that an 
Englishman was sworn privy councillor of Spain, meaning liimsclf, 
who, he said, was su Englishman in his heart.” 


and 'all the streets filled with guards and other 
people; before tlie king’s coach went the best of 
the nobility, after followed all the ladies of the 
court; we sat in an invisible coach, because no¬ 
body was suffered to take notice of it, though s»eu 
by all tlie world ; in this form they passed three 
times by us, hut, before wc could get awav, the 
Conde of Olivares came into our couch ami con¬ 
veyed us home, where he told us tlie king longed 
and died for want of afiearer sight of our wooer. 
First, he took me in his coach to go to the king; 
we found him walking in the streets, with his 
clonk thrown over his face, and a sword and 
buckler by his side; lie leaped into the coach, and 
away he came to find the*wooer in another place 
appointed, where there passed much kindness and 
Compliment one to another.” Steenie goes on 
tell his master that Philip is in raptures with the 
journey and with the prince; that Olivaies, the 
potent favourite, had told him, that very morning, 
that, if the. pope would not give a dispensation for 
a wife, they would give tlie infanta to his son Baby 
“ as his wench ;” and that he had just written to 
the pope’s nephew, entreating him to hasten the 
dispensation. He then mentions that the pope’s 
nuncio, at Madrid, was working maliciously 
against the match, and concludes with these omi¬ 
nous words : “ We make this collection, that the 
Pope will lie very loth to grant, a dispensation, 
winch, if lie will not do, then wr. would gitally 
have your directions haw far we may engage you 
in the arhnowledgment of the pope's special 
power, for we almost find, if you will be con- 
tenled to acknowledge the pope chief head under 
Christ, that the match will he made without 
him. ’* Meanwhile all honour was paid by the 
Spanish court to the Prince of Wales ; grandees 
were appointed to attend him, and various divi¬ 
sions were proposed to amuse him till tlie time of 
his solemn entrance and public reception, when 
the king was to charge himself with his entertain¬ 
ment, nnd keep him company. On tlie Sunday 
afternoon, Charles having signified his desire to 
see his bride again, the king went abroad to take 
the air with the queen, his two brothers, nnd tlie 
infanta, who were all in one couch ; hut the infanta 
sat in the boot with a blue ribbon about her arm, 
on purpose that the prince might distinguish her. 
The royal carriage was followed by twenty coaches, 
full of grandees and ladies. Then his highness of 
Wales, with the Earl of Bristol and Gondwpur, 
took coach and drove to tlie Prado, where lit met 
nnd passed tlie king’s carriage.three several times. 
As there had been no public presentation, etiquette 
did not allow iiis majesty to notice the prince or 
stop his coach; but ns soon as tlie infanta saw the 
prince, her colour rose.f The. infanta, Donna 
Maria, who was then in the bloom of youth, is 

* Hardwicke State Papers. Tills letter, like the manv other joint 
letters, is signed," Your majesty’s humble and obedleiiyjon^and 
servant, Charles—Your humble slave and dog, McriiieT’’—'JJ hh 
name, the Scotch for Stephen# 19 snid to have been bestowed *>> 
James upon his minion in allubion to St. Stephen, who is »*»«)» 
painted at. a good-looking sniut. 

f Howell’s Letters. 
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thus described by the lively and attentive observer 
of these doingsShe is a very comely lady, ra¬ 
ther of a Flemish complexion than Spanish, fair¬ 
haired, arid carrying a most pure mixture of red and 
white in her face. She is full ami big-lipped, 
wffich is held a beauty rather than a blemish.”*' 
According to this portrait, the fair Spaniard rrniBt 
have been less striking than the lively, black-eyed 
Frenchwoman. In the following week Charles was 
amused with hunting and hawking, anil parties of 
pleasure to the Casa de Cumpo; but mi Sunday 
he was conducted to the royal monastery of St. Je¬ 
rome, whence the kings of Spain were wont to pro¬ 
ceed on the day of their coronation. As soon as lie 
was there, Philip, attended by his two brothers, his 
eight ministers of state, and the flower of the 
Spanish nobility, went to bring him back in triumph 
to Madrid. Charles rode at the king’s right hand, 
through the heart of the town, under a great canopy, 
and was brought so into his lodgings in the king’s 
palace, and the king himself accompanied him to 
his very bedchamber. “It was a very glorious 
sight to behold,” says our reporter, who adds, that 
the common people were enthusiastic in their ap¬ 
plause, and did mightily magnify the gallantry of 
the prince’s journey. From his apartment (it was 
the most magnificent in the palace) Charles pro¬ 
ceeded to visit the royal family. Four chairs of 
precisely equal size (an important mattei) were 
placed under a canopy of state; 011c for the king, 
one for the queen, one for the infanta, and one for 
his highness of Wales. The Ear! of Bristol at¬ 
tended as usual as interpreter, for Charles knew no 
Spanish, and the royal personages possessed no one 
language in common. It is said that the queen 
spoke, first, and that the conversation was curried on 
for half nil hour m a most spirited and agreeable 
manner.-)- When Charles went back to his cham¬ 
ber, he found many costly presents which the queen 
had sent him.J Though tie had arrived so poorly 
attended, the Prince of Wales had by this time a 
pretty numerous retinue, winch kept increasing with 
fresh arrivals from England. James made haste 
to send the F.arl of Carlisle to the French court 
to excuse his son’s incognito. Carlisle was ac¬ 
companied by Lord Moutitjoy; and when they 
had given their explanations at Paris, these two 
lords rode on towards Madrid. A few days after 
this James hurried off in the same track Master 

* Id. In tliw following short npihtle to the kint; will bo found 
IJuf.kuiflhum’s description of the infanta * 

“ •ear Dad and (Jossip—The chielost advertisement of all we omit 
led in our othei letter, which wns to let you know how wo like your 
■laughter, his wife,rind my lady mistress: without flattery, 1 think 
then* is not a swrelei createte in the wot III. Baby Charles hunsoll 
«is so touched at tbn heart, that he con'essos all he ever yet saw is no¬ 
thing to her, and swears that, if lie want hot, them shall* be blows. 1 
ahull lose no tunc in hastening their conjunction, in which l shall 
please him, her, you, and myself most of all. in thereby getting liberty 
to make the speedier haatc to lay myself at join feet j lor never none 
longed more to bo in the arms of his mistress. So, craving yom bless¬ 
ing, l end, “ Your humble slave and dog, 

— Hard white State Papers. •• Stkknie.” 

+ Flores, Keynasd’ Fspnna, as quoted by Mr. Dunlop, Memoirs of 
Spam during the leigna of Philip IV. and Charles II., from 1021 
to 1700.* 

jh The assortment was rather ourlcyis; a ewer of massive gold ; a 
night-gown curiously embroidered; a desk, of which uaoh drawer 
contained the most precious rarities; and two large chests,secured by 
hands and nails of gold, and tilled with line linen uud rich pciiiuncs. 
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Kirk and Master Gabriel to ogrry Georges and 
Garters with nil speed, and the Lords Holland, 
ltoehfort, Denbigh, Andover, Vaughan, and 
Kensington, and a whole troop of courtiers, To 
keep “the sweet boys” company. Others fol¬ 
lowed from time to time, some going by land 
and some by sea—some receiving money from the 
king, and some defraying their own expenses. 
Archibald Armstrong, the famous court foul, was 
among these travellers to Madrid, so that, by the 
time they all arrived, his royal highness must have 
had a tolerably complete court. This said Archy, 
notwithstanding his profession, and the cap and 
hells, was a stout presbyterian or puritan, ami, as 
such, very much averse to the Catholic match. 
“ Our cousin Archy,” says the attentive observer 
of this court comedy, “hath maj£ privilege than 
any; for he often goes with his fool’s coat wheie 
the Infanta is with her Meninas and ladies qf hon¬ 
our, and keeps a blowing ;md blustering among 
them, mid Blurts out what he list.”* They vine 
altogether an ill-bred, disorderly crew, and thq 
wonder is, that with such conflicting prejudices, 
and such fiery tempers as those of the .Spaniards, 
they did not get knocked on tile head. Holme 
quarrelling about religion, they quarrelled about 
cookery—u point on winch nationality is extremely 
susceptible, every people considering their own 
kitchen, like their own religion, not merely the 
best, hut the only good one in the world. The 
King of Spain “ used all industry to give content¬ 
ment” to this rabble rout, mid appointed Ins own 
servants to wait upon them at table ill the palace; 
“where,” adds Howell, “I am sorry to hear some 
of them jeer at the Spanish fate, and use other 
slighting speeches and demeanour.” King Philip, 
a weak youth of nineteen, hut accomplished, cheer¬ 
ful, and good-natured, associated familial lv with 
Charles, who was four years Ids senior; hut iml> 
only the rigid etiquette of that court, hut also the 
universal custom of the country, were opposed to 
any iHe-a-letc, or private meetings, between the 
English prince and his bride. He was, however, 
allowed plenty of opportunities of seeing her 111 
company. “ There are comedians,” says Howell, 
“ once a-week come ti» the palace, where, under a 
.great canopy, the Queen and the Infanta sit in the 
middle, our prince and Don Carlos on the queen’s 
right hand, the king and the little cardinal on the 
Infanta’s left hand. I have seen the prince have 
his eyes immovcably fixed upon the Infanta half an 
hour together, in a thoughtful, speculative posture, 
which sure would needs he tedious, unless affection 
did Bweeten it: it was no handsome comparison of 
Olivares that he watched her as a eat doth a mouse? 
But though the prince wns thus demure in public, 
he ventured upon a freak of a very strange and inde¬ 
corous kind. “ Understanding,” says Howell, in a 
letter to Captain Thomas Porter, “ that the Infant* 
was used to go some mornings to the Casa de Cumpo, 
a summer-house the king hath oil the other side the 
river, to gather May-dew, he rose betimes, and 

•Howell. 
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went thither, takirlg your brother (Endymion Por¬ 
ter) with liim; they were let into the house, and 
into the garden, but the Infanta was in the orchard. 
And there being a high partition wall between, and 
the door doubly bolted, the prince got on the top of 
the wall, and sprung down a great height, and so 
made towards her; hut she, spying him first of all 
the rest, gave a shriek, and ran hack : the old mar¬ 
quis that was then her guardian came towards the 
prince, and fell on Ins knees conjuring his highness 
to retire, in regard he hazarded his head if lie ad¬ 
mitted any to her company; so the door was opened, 
and lie came out under that wall over which he 
had got in.” 

One of the graces conferred on Charles was the 
release of all the prisoners in Madrid, and the 
royal promise th'.'.iy for a whole month, any petition 
picsonted through him should he granted; hut 
lie shewed himself wonderfully sparing in receiving 
any such petitions, especially iioin any English¬ 
man, Irishman, or Scot.* Bull-lights,t leasts, 
fencing-matches, religious processions, tournaments, 
hunts, and feasts, were exhibited in rapid succes¬ 
sion, to while away the time. Charles began to 
study Spanish —the Infanta English. King James 
in one of his paternal lotteis, besought Baby Charles 
and Steenic not to forget their dancing, though 
they should whistle and smg the one to the other, 
like Jack and Tom, for lault of better music. 
“But,” lie adils in the same letter, “you must he 
as sparing as you can in your spending, for your 
officii.r are already put to the height of their speed 
to provide the five thousand pounds by exchange, 
and nmv your tilting stuff, which they know not 
how to provide, will come to three more ; and (tod 
knows how my cullers are already drained. 1 
know no remedy, except you procure the speedy 
pay mi utof that hundred mid fifty thousand pounds 

•« liich was once promised to he advanced.I 

pray you, my baby, take heed of being hint if you 
run at tilt.”} But James was not blind to the 
peril of acting upon Charles and Buckingham’s 
suggestions of acknowledging the pope; and in 
leply to that particular part of their letter, lie 
told them that he knew not what was meant 
hv Ins acknowledging the*pope’s spiritual su¬ 
premacy; that he was sure they would not have, 
him renounce his religion for all the world ; that 
all he coulcf guess at their meaning was, that it 
might be an allusion to a passage in his book 
against Cardinal Bellarmin, where he offered, if 
the pope would quit his godhead and usurping over 
kings, to acknowledge him for the chief bishop, to 
whom all appeal to churchmen ought to lie, en dcr- 
n "' r ramrt. “And this,” continued his majesty, 

is the farthest that my conscience will permit me 
t°go upon this point; for 1 am not a monsieur, 
who can Bhift his religion as easily as lie can shift 

* Howell. Qom'umar, oflii. own accord, lit'l|M'il 1 o fieo some Eng- 

V mat wert* in the Inquisition at Toledo and'Seville 

T Home (if tlioio bull-lights were vuiy splendid, wilii loss of lift* to 
r norsos. “The pope,” suilti the facetious llowell, “hath 
bulls against this sport of hulling, yet it will uot be leit, 

tuition lmlh tukeu such au habitual delight m it.” 

* fetr H. Kilts. b 
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his shirt when lie Cometh from tennis.”* Buck¬ 
ingham, whose mother was an avowed papist_and 

in all tilings this woman had the greatest iullucncc 
over her son—would, in all probability, have voted 
readily for a change in religion; but the derided 
feelings of some of the English people about linn, 
and his own reflections, shallow as they were, must 
have dispelled any such notion. That the Spanish 
court flattered itself with the hope of reclaiming 
Prince Charles, and, by his means, reconciling the 
English nation to the church of Rome—nay, that 
efforts were made to bring about this great end— 
is undeniable; and if Charles was, as that not very 
religious courtier, the Earl of Carlisle expressed it, 
well grounded “ ill piety and knowledge of the re¬ 
ligion wherein he was bred,” and if he escaped 
the dogmas of papal supremacy, purgatory, and 
transubstantiation, he certainly contracted a fund* 
ness—a passion—which afterwards proved fatal to 
him, for a gorgeous hierarchy and a splendid cere¬ 
monial in the Anglican church. Nor did lie ever 
frankly close the door to the Spaniard's hope, or 
honestly declare, that neither his conviction nor his 
interest would permit him to recant. Every part 
of this story is interesting and important, as tend¬ 
ing to throw light on the character of Charles. 
If properly attended to, the reader will un¬ 
derstand how the English people were ever 
after doubtful of lus word and promise. lie 
collected his father to advise ns little with his 
council as was possible, but to trust to tile discre¬ 
tion of himself and Buckingham; and he asked 
and obtained from the weakness of James a pledge of 
full power, conceived in the following words, winch 
he and Buckingham had remitted ns a copy : “ We 
do hereby promise, by the word of a king, that 
whatsoever you our son shall promise in our name, 
we shall punctually perform.”f The Catholic re¬ 
fugees from England gathered round the prince 
and Buckingham, and were for some time cheered 
with the prospect of a most ample toleration in 
their native land, if not of the rc-cstaldishmoni of 
their religion to the exclusion of all other faiths. 
The priests tampered with Charles’s attendants 
and servants, a kind of proceeding which greatly 
irritated the sturdier protostants. One* day Sir 
Edmund Varney found a learned priest, a doctor 
of the Sorhonne, by the, bedside of one of the 
prince's pages, who was sick of a deadly fever, and 
he put a stop to his labours of conversion by 
doubling his fists instead of arguments, and Bitting 
the priest under the ear } 

At the same time the Spanish court represented 

* Haidwicke Si fits'* Papets. + Ibid. 

J llusliwoitli. Howell tolls tins sit mi* story, a day 01 two nfter il 
happened, thus— 1 “ Mi Washington,tho prince's page, is Itlely dead 
of a calenture, and 1 wuvui In- buunl under a tig tier behind mv l.oid 
ol Bristol's house A little before Ids death one ltall.ud, .in English 
jmest, went to turnpei with bun: mid Sn Kdnuuin Vainey meeting 
trim mining down the stairs out of W .i-dnngUm’* elmnibej. lliev tell 
from woids to blows, but they weio patted. Tin* business was like to 
gather vety ill blood, and to come to a gloatheight, bad 15 ^ Count 
(iondomaz* quashed it, which 1 believe he could not have done unless 
the times had been favourable; Sin such is the reveteiiee they War to 
the chinch here, and *0 Indy a conceit they have ol all ecclesiastics, 
that the gi cutest Don in Spain will tremble to ofler the ii cane at of 
them any outrage or affront.” “ 
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to the pope that Prince Charles would become a 
good Catholic, or, if he did not, would secure every 
advantage to the professors of that religion in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Gregory XV. had 
already written to the inquisitor-general of Spain, 
caressing his desire that the most should be made 
of the opportunity offered by Ileaven itself. “We 
understand,” says the pope, “ that the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Great Britain’s son, is lately 
arrived there, curried with a hope of Catholic mar¬ 
riage. Our desire is that he should not stay in 
vain in the courts of those kings to whom the de¬ 
fence of the pope’s authority, and care of advancing 
religion, hath procured the renowned name of Ca¬ 
tholic. Wherefore, bv apostolic letters, we exhort 
his Catholic Majesty that he would gently endeavour 
sweetly to reduce that prince to the obedience of 
•the Roman church, to which the ancient kings of 
Great Britain have (with Heaven’s approbation) 
submitted their crowns and sceptres. Now, to 
the attaining of this victory, which to the con¬ 
quered promiseth triumphs and principalities of 
heavenly felicity, we need not exhaust the king’s 
treasure, nor levy armies of furious soldiers; but 
we must fetch from heaven the armour of light, 
whose divine splendour may allure that prince’s 
eye, and gently expel all etrors from his mind. 
Now, in the managing of these businesses, what 
power and art you have, we have well known long 
ago: wherefore we wish you to go like a religious 
counsellor to the Catholic king, and to try all ways 
which, by this present occasion, may benefit the 
kingdoms of Britain and the church of Rome. The 
matter is of great weight and moment, and there¬ 
fore not to be amplified with words. Whosoever 
shall inflame the mind of this royal youth with the 
love of the Catholic religion, and breed a hate in 
him of heretical impiety, shall begin to open the 
kingdom of heaven tu the prince of Britain, and 
to gain the kingdoms of Britain to the aposto¬ 
lic see.”* Soon after Gregory addressed a gentle 
letter to Prince Charles himself, exhorting him 
to embrace the religion of his ancestors, and ex¬ 
pressing his hope that, as he intended to match 
with a Catholic damsel, he would give new life to 
that piety for which the kings of England had been 
so celebrated.f (The Catholics, who generally be¬ 
lieved—as indeed they still believe—that the reli¬ 
gion of England had been changed wholly and 
solely on account of Henry VIlI.’s irregular mar¬ 
riage with Anne Boleyn, thought it perfectly natu¬ 
ral, that it should be re-changed by another royal 
marriage.) The proofs on record are too numerous 
and glaiing to pesmit ns to challenge the position 
that Charles was an early proficient in hypocrisy. 
He wrote a letter to the pope, in reverential terms, 
calling him Most Holy Father, telling him how 
much he deplored the divisions in the Christian 
church, and how anxious he was to restore union. J 

• Serin. Sacra. + Hush worth. 

t C!#’U's’s letter, in Latin, Is given in the Ilaidwicke State Papers, 
f%wn the original draught. Clarendon said of it—and he might iievo 
said something more—'" This letter*to the pope is more than compli¬ 
ment; and may be a warning that nothing is to be done or said in that 
nice argument but what will bear the light ,"—Clarendon State Paper*. 


Gregory XV. died before this epigtle reached Rome 
hut his successor, Urban VIII., considered it as 
equivalent to a recantation, and, in answering it, 
the new pontiff said, “ We lifted up our hands to 
heaven, and gave thanks to the Father of mercies, 
when, in the very entry of our reign, a British 
prince began to perform this kind of obeisance to 
the Pope of Rome.”* The events at the Vatican 
occasioned delay. Gregory had dispatched n dis¬ 
pensation, which wus in the hands of the legate at 
Madrid, who, however, had orders not to deliver it 
until he had made a surer bargain with the English 
court as to a full toleration, at least, of the Catholic 
religion ; and now the Spanish court declared that 
it wus essential to obtain a confirmation of the hull 
from the new pope. Olivares, moreover, remo¬ 
delled the matrimonial treaty, inserting several new 
clauses.t It was provided tliatTfic Infanta should 
have an open oratory, or chapel, in the palace, that 
she should choose the nurses and governesses ot 
her children, and that her children should be 
brought up by her till they were at least ten years 
of age; that her children’s proving Catholics should 
not exclude them from the succession; and, finally, 
that the King of England should give security lor 
the fulfilment of these stipulations. James rati¬ 
fied all these clauses, hut as for security, he could 
give none beyond his word, and that was not very 
highly valued. His majesty, however,’did not sign 
without hesitation and fear: lie felt that to obtain the 
sanction of his parliament would he impossible; 
but that, which “ pinched and perplexed him most,” 
was, that he had given his puwer to Prince Charles, 
according to which power his royal highness had 
already concluded all these articles, and promised 
the required security : so that now “ it went upon 
the honour of his majesty and the prince, and per¬ 
haps upou the liberty of his highness, his power to 
return home, and the safety of his person.” Be¬ 
tween tender considerations of honour, security 
of his estate, fatherly love, and conscience, “Jus 
majesty debated some days with us much wis¬ 
dom, natural affection, courage, and piety, as 
liecume a great, wise, religious king, and tender 
loving /ather”J—at least so saith nis secretary. 
In the end, lus majesty, in his great perplexity, 
resolved to call some of the most eminent of his 
'council (he had hitherto kept them in the dark ns 
much as he could, at the earnest prayetof his son), 
that he might open himself to them, and receive 
their advice. These chosen counsellors met the 
king at Wanstead. “ His majesty,” continues 
Secretary Couway, “ made the most Berious, the 
most sad, fatherly, kind, kingly, wise, pious, 
manly, stout, speech that ever I heard, which no 

• Kiishworth. 

■j - By this time Bilakinghnm had quarrelled with the Spauish fa¬ 
vourite. “There is Borne distaste,” writes Howell, "taken at the 
Duke of Buckingham here, and I heard this kintt should say •»’ 
would treat no more with him, but with the ambassadors, who, he 
saith, haveu more plenary commission, and understand the busine*' 4 
belter. As there is also some darkness happened betwixt the 
favourites, so mutters stand nut right betwixt the duke and the Karl 
of Bristol."— letter*. Howell saw at this moment that these bickfli- 
infis mitfht" renverte this business of so high a consequence." 

} Letter from Secretary Conway to the Duke of Buckingham# ’ n 
Ellis. 
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man can repent «r relate (without blemishing) but 
himself. But this- effect it wrought—all the lords 
were of opinion that his highness’s words and 
articles must be. made good; that the oath by the 
council must be taken ; and with one voice gave 
council (as without whicli nothing could be well) 
that the. prince must marry and bring his lady 
away with him this year—this old year; or else, 
the prince presently to return without marriage or 
contract; leaving both those to be accomplished 
by the usual forms.” A day or two after this 
meeting at Wanstcad, both the king and the lords 
of the council swore to observe the treaty in the 
Chapel Royal at Westminster. Several of the 
lords who took this oath, which was valueless and 
strictly illegal without consent of parliament, did 
it unwillingly through fear or interest. Among 
them was Abbot, the half Puritan primate, who 
lmd been in great trouble and humiliation on ae- 
couift of an unhappy accident.* James after¬ 
wards privately swore to observe certain secret 
articles in the treaty. The Spanish ambassadors 
then desired that he would make a beginning, and 
publish a proclamation forbidding all persecution 
of Catholics; hut James, fearful of so public a 
measure, told them that a proclamation was hut a 
suspension of the law, which might be made void 
by another proclamation, and winch did not bind 
a successor. Still,'however, the two Spanish di¬ 
plomatists fought hard for the proclamation. James 
offered in lieu to give au indemnity to the Catho¬ 
lics for the time to come, to give order for a pardon 
for all things past that stood to the advantage of 
the king and in his power to release ; ami for the 
time to come, to give likewise under his majesty's 
seal a dispensation from all penal laws, statutes, 
or ordinances whatsoever the Catholics were sub¬ 
ject to for their consciences. And the ambassa¬ 
dors were told of the inviolable dignity of the great 
seal, of the roundness and integrity of his ma¬ 
jesty's intentions, and of the impropriety of a pro¬ 
clamation in a constitutional point of view. But 
when the proposed immunity, with a prohibition 
to bishops, judges, and magistrates, was sub¬ 
mitted to the Lord Keeper Williams, he refused 
to issue it as being a dai^erous thing without a 
precedent. The ambassadors, who must huvj 
learned and seen that James and his son con¬ 
tracted far far more than they could perform, 
intimated to their court that a full toleration of the 
Catholics in England was all hut hopeless. At 
the same time, with the usual sincerity, of diplo¬ 
matists, they told the King of England that his 
majesty had fulfilled every jot of that he was 
hound to, and mote ;f and James prepared, pre- 

Al.ltot, while hunting with the Lord /.ouch, shot a gamekeeper 
instead of a fat buck, lit which lie had taken aim. In consequence 
ot this, unintentional homicide, the archbishop, according to canon 
law, hud become incapacitated lor exercising his functions. Alter 
suffering much anxiety, he was absolved by James, who claimed tin 
«arae kind of power which the Catholics acknowledged in the pope, 
l'hls obligation, however, did not always bind tho primate to the 
king’s will; he Tepeatodly resisted that will: and jf his motives nrc 
not altogether above suspicion, it will be diflicult to deny to Abbot 
tin* credit of more coinage than cun be allowed to the rest ol the 
bishoim. 

t Hardwicke State Papers. 

VOL. HI. 


senta and jewels—Buckingham and his son had 
almost emptied his purse anil his diamond eases 
before this*—to be laid at the foot of the Infanta, 
and a Btuall fleet of ships to carry her to England 
with her sweet husband. At London it was gene¬ 
rally believed that this long treaty was settled at 
last, and even at. Madrid grand festivals were given 
as if in honour of the approaching union. But 
Olivares, the pope’s nuncio, and a junta of Spanish 
priests, to whom the business was referred, found 
many reasons for avoiding a final settlement; and 
still the new pope delayed sending a new dispen¬ 
sation. When it was perceived that Charles, and, 
still more, the double favourite Buckingham, were 
eager to return home, it,was proposed that the, 
marriage, when the pope, was willing, should be 
solemnised in Spain, and that the princess and 
her dower should not be sent, to England till the 
spring of the following year, by which time his 
English majesty would he able to carry into effect 
his good intentions towards his Catholic subjects. 
But this proposal was odious to James, who had 
set his heart upon having a large instalment imme¬ 
diately; and he again urged his son and Bucking¬ 
ham to return home, with the Infanta, and some 
money if possible,—if not, without them. It is 
probable, however, that the poor king might long 
have urged their return in vain, if it had not been 
for the quarrels and disgust which Buckingham 
had excited at Madrid, and for certain fears and 
jealousies he entertained of what was passing in 
London. Since his departure, that he might be 
more on a level with the grandees, James had 
made him a duke; but no move in the soiled and 
disgraced peerage-hook could elevate this man’s 
mind or improve his manners. His levity, cho¬ 
leric disposition, and low profligacy, disgusted the 


• For some time after their arrival in Spain every letter from 
Itnckmpliiuii and the prince coulaineil a demand for jewels.—Jewel., 
—more jewels ! The following are amusing fljwcimen. taken from 
different joint epistles 

“ I confess tb.it you have sent more .jewels than (at my departure) 

I thought to have use of; but. since iny eummg, seeing many jewels 
worn here, and that my bravery can consist of nothing else ; besides 
that, some of them winch you have appointed me to give to the 
Infanta, in Steeine’s opinion and mini*, are not tit to be Riven to her; 
therefore l have taken this tioldness to entreat your majesty to send 
moio fm my own wearing, and for Riving to my mistress: iu which I 
think *-our majesty Bhall not do amiss to take Carlisle’shumce.” 

" Though your baby himself hath sent word what need he hath of 
nore jewels, yet will I by this lieaier, who can make moie speed 
than Carlisle/agatn acquaint your majesty therewith, and Rive my 
poor and saucy opiuion that will be fittest more to send. Hitherto 
you have beeu so sparine, that whoieas you thought to have scut 
him sufficiently for Ins own wearing, to present his mistress, who I 
am sure shall shortly now lose that title, and to lend mo. that I, to 
the coutraiy, have boon forced to lend him. You need not ask who 
made me able to do it. Sir, he hath neither clmm or hatband* and 
1 beseech you consider, first, how rich they are m jewels here, then 
in what a poor equipage he came in, how ho hath no other means 
to appear like a king’s son, how they arejisefullest at such u time as 
this when they mav do yourself, your son, and the nation honour* 
und lastly how it will neither cost nor hazard you anything. These 
reasons, I hope, since vou have veutmed already your eliiefest jewel 
I —vour son, w ill serve to persuade you to let loose these more after 
' him first, vour best hatband; the Portugal diamond $ the rest of 
the pendant diamonds, to nu\hc up a necklace to give his nnstiess; 

nd the best rope of pearl; with a rich chain or two for himsell 
wear, or else your dog must want a collar j which is the ready way 
' to put him into it. There are many other jewels which are ot so 
mean nuahtv as deserve not that uame, but will save uiiwh m 5 0,1 
jMirBv amlservevery «U for preronts. They had »««»■" 
ami ami! an occasion Jo lake lln- an out of their hexes as at U»» 
“me StS knot,. alien tlieyViall have such auolhei : and tley 
had need sometimes to net nearer the sun (.son.) to couhnM them in 
their perfection."—£>tr II, hUa. 
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whole court; and the freedoms he took with the 
Prince of Wales excited the greatest astonishment, 
and lowered Charles, who permitted them. He 
called his royal highness by all kinds of ridiculous 
nicknames, lolled about his room with clothes half 
on,‘and kept his hat on his head while the prince 
was uncovered, lie introduced loose and improper 
company into the very pulace. It had been pre¬ 
dicted to Jumes that the two great favourites of 
two mighty kings would never agree; and the 
prediction was more than verified. It should be 
stated, however, in fairness, that, bad as he was, 
Olivares was a gentleman, and that he invariably 
acted with a decency and dignity of which the 
English upstaTt was altogether incapable. More 
than half of the grossness and insolence of Buck¬ 
ingham escaped him, for, when ruffled, the duke 
Vas wont to swear in his vernacular, and Olivares 
was unacquainted with the English language. He 
could see, however, that Buckingham presumed 
to take the greatest liberties with his prince, and 
with everybody else, even in the presence of the 
King of Spain. “ All this administered wonderful 
occasion of discourse in the cuurt and country, there 
never having been such a comet seen in that hemi¬ 
sphere, their submissive reverence to their princes 
being a vital part of their religion.* Philip him¬ 
self was greatly disgusted, and said that his sister 
must he wretched if so violent and unprincipled a 
mnn was to enjoy the confidence mid friendship of 
her husband. Buckingham, fool as he was, saw 
clearly that he was hated by the whole Spanish 
court, and that, if Charles married the Infanta, he 
would always have an enemy at the English court, 
—that if she acquired the natural influence of a 
wife over tlie prince, she might break the string 
with which he had hitherto led both son and 
father. And at the same time Buckingham was 
warned by Bishop Laud, and other friends or 
creatures of hie faction, that the party of Lord 
Bristol were making head at court; that certnip 
unions were so hold as to complain of his inso- 
ence and abuses of power; that the king listened 
to their complaints; ami that there would be a 
complete revolution at court unless he returned 
forthwith to manage his old master. If Charles 
had not been apprehensive about their liberty and 
safety, he would have called for horses, and ridden 
away at once with his dear Steenie ;f but, as it 
was, he submitted to a course of mental reservation, 
evasion, lying, and perjury. There irfay lie 
surfie doubt entertained with respect to the sin¬ 
cerity of the Spanish court, but the conduct of 
, the Prince of Wales has not the benefit of 
the shadow of a doubt. He fancied that, if he 
failed to give them satisfaction, or cast a slight 
upon their 'princess, the Spaniards would detain 
him as a state prisoner, and he was ready to pro¬ 
mise and vow whatever they chose, in order to get 

• Clarendon. 

f “ Triere were whispering*," nay* Howell, " that the nriuee in¬ 
tended to run awny disguised, a* became ; and the question being 
asked by a person of quality, there was a brave answer made—That 
if love brought him hither, it was not tear should drive him back," 


safe out of their country, fully resolving to break 
all these engagements as soon as he conveniently 
might. He intimated to his Catholic Majesty 
that his father, who was growing old and sick, had 
commanded him to return, and that his presence 
was indispensable to quiet the alarms of the Eng¬ 
lish people at his long absence, as well aa to pre¬ 
pare them for the reception of his Catholic wife, 
Bud for that toleration of all Catholics, which had 
been settled by treaty. Philip and Olivares rea¬ 
dily agreed to take charge of the dispensation when 
it should arrive, and to have the espousals cele¬ 
brated before Christmas, at the latest; and Charles 
agreed to lodge a procuration, with full powers, in 
the hands of the Earl of Bristol, who was to de¬ 
liver it to Philip ten days after the arrival of the 
expected paper from Rome, and to name the King, 
or his brother, the Infant Don Carlos, as proxy. 
Charles, in the presence of the Patriarch of the 
Indies,‘solemnlys wore with Philip upon the Scrip¬ 
tures, to observe and faithfully keep this agree¬ 
ment. The Infanta Donna Maria took the title of 
Princess of England, and a separate court was 
formed for her by her brother. Charles now pre¬ 
pared to depart, and Buckingham got all things 
ready with amazing alacrity.* Philip presented 
the Prince with some fine Spanish and Barhary 
horses, a diamoud-hilted sword and dagger, some 
muskets and cross-bows richly ornamented, various 
pictures by the great Titian, a master-piece of Cor¬ 
reggio’s, and various other articles indicative of his 
taste, as well as of his liberality. The young 
Queen of Spain gave a great many hags of amber, 
with some dressed kid skins, and linen; Olivares 
gave a few choice Italiun pictures, three sedan 
chairs of curious workmanship, and some cosily 
articles of furniture; and the chief grandees all 
gave something, as horses, fine mules with trap¬ 
pings, &c., &c. In return, the Prince of Wales, 
gave to the King an enamelled hilt for a sword 
and a dagger, studded with precious stones, to the 
Queen a pair of curious earrings, and to the In¬ 
fanta a string of pearls, and a diamond anchor as 
the emblem of his constancy .f At his parting 

interview with the young Queen and Donna Maria, 
Charles played the part of a disconsolate lover, 
forced from the object of his passionate affections. 
The Infanta gave him a letter written with her 
own hand for the celebrated nun of Carrion, who 
had attained in her lifetime to the reputation of a 
beatified person, praying him to deliver it in per- 

• There were doubt* entertained a* to hi* intention*; but bo much 
did Charles deceive hi* own countrymen, that wagers of thirty to one 
were offered among the English at Madrid, tluft the marriage would 
still take effect ,—anwtll. 

♦ Mendosta (in the Italian translation). The Suaniurd* speak 
rather contemptuously of Charles’s presents. There is a letter from 
Buckingham to the King, announcing the line things tlioy were 
bringing away with them, at which it is impossible nut to laugh. 
“ Four asses you I have sent, two he* and two shea. Five camels, 
two hes, two shes, with a young one; and oue elephant, which is 
worth your seeing. These 1 have impudently begged for you. There 
is a Barbary horse comes with thorn, I think from Watt Aston. My 
Lord Bristol sayetli, he will send you more camels. When w« come 
ourselves, we will bring you horses and asses enough. If 1 may 
know whether vou desire mules nr not, I will bring them, or deer of 
this country either. And I will lay wait for oil the rare colour birds 
that can be heard of."— Ellis. 
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son, with the ho]te, no doubt, of his being converted 
by the sight of so much holiness, and the princess 
afterwards caused an exfra mass to be said for his 
safe voyage. Gondomar, the Count of Monterey, 
and other noblemen, were ordered to accompany 
the Prince all the way to St. Andero, where the 
.English fleet was lying under the. command of 
Lord Rutland. But Philip himself, with his two 
brothers, would see his Highness on his road : they 
travelled with him tiythe Escurial, where they en¬ 
tertained him splendidly for several days, and 
then, as if loth to part, they went on with him as 
far as Campillo. “ When the King and lie parted, 
there passed wonderful great endearments and ern- 
lisaees in divers postures between them a long 
time; and in that place there was a pillar to he 
erected as a. m'wumeot to posterity.”* Passing 
through Segovia, Valladolid, by the cell of the 
nun (jf Carrion, travelling by easy journeys, and 
lodging in the castles of the provincial nobility, 
who, everywhere, gave him a most kind and hos¬ 
pitable reception, Charles at length reached the 
seaport. He had a narrow escape from drowning 
while going in a boat from the town of St. Andero 
to the admiral’s ship. His first remark on finding 
himself in safety was, that he had duped the Spa¬ 
niards ; that the Spaniards were fools to let him 
depart so freely ! The voyage was most prosperous, 
and the Prince and Buckingham landed safely at 
Portsmouth on the 5 th of October. Charles, it 
was observed, had got a heard during his absence, 
and was cheerful ; hut the Duke, ns some eon- 
reived, was not so.f They were received with 
much joy and tenderness by the common people, 
as if they had miraculously escaped from a den of 
wild beasts. On the following day they reached 
London, “ where the people’s joy, elevated above 
bonfire expression, might teach misguided princes 
•that love is the firmest foundation of security and 
happiness.” J For some days there was nothing 
hut a ringing of bells, a making of bonfires, with 
drums, guns, and fire-works; and, without waiting 
for the word of command from king or bishop, 
several zealous preachers offered public thanksgiv¬ 
ings in the churches for the safe return of the 
godly young prinec, the only hope of the nation. 
In the mean while, the effects of his double dealing* 
were manifesting themselves. A few days after 
his departure from Madrid, there arrived from him 
one Mr. Clerk, a creature of Buckingham’s, who 
took up his lodging in the house of the Earl of 
Bristol, to the great surprise of those who knew 
it:—“Considering the darkness that happened 
betwixt the Duke and the Earl, we fear,” 
writes Howell, “ that this Clerk hath brought 
something that may puzzle the business.” The 
fear was not unfounded. In the course of a few 
days it was rumoured that the Pope’s rescript was 
arrived, and thereupon Clerk desired to speak with 
my Lord Bristol, for he had something to deliver 
him from the Prince; and “ my Lord Ambassador 
being come to him, Mr. Clerk delivered a letter 

• Howell. f Meado. t Arthur Wilson. 


froth the Prince, the contents whereof were, that, 
whereas he had left certain proxies in his hands to 
he delivered to the King of Spam after the dis¬ 
pensation was come, he desired and required him 
not to doit till he should receive further order from 
England.”* The only reason alleged hv Charles 
was, that he feared that the Infanta, immediately 
after the marriage by proxy, would shut herself up 
in a nunnery! Bristol, lost in amazement, would 
not see that this most absurd pretext was merely 
meant to cover over a fixed determination not to 
marry the Princess at all. As the rumour which 
hastened Clerk’s disclosure was premature, he had 
time, as he thought, to set matters right. He went 
straight to court, where Philip gave him every 
possible assurance that his sister would be sent 
into England at the time, and in the manner ah 
ready agreed upon, and where the Infanta made 
herself very merry, saving, that she must confess 
she never in all her life had any mind to be a mm, 
and Hardly thought she should he one now, only 
to avoid the Prince of Wales.+ He then dis¬ 
patched a courier with life and denth speed to 
King Jnmes, telling him of the absolute removal 
of the only difficulty; and he continued to dress and 
furnish his household in velvet and silver lace, so 
that they might do honour to the ceremony of the 
espousals. But Charles and Buckingham closeted 
James, and made him write to Bristol, that he 
might deliver his proxy at Christmas, because 
“ that holy and joyful time was best fitting so no¬ 
table and blessed an action as the marriage.” To 
this dispatch Bristol replied in all speed, that (its 
Buckingham and the Prince well knew) the powers 
in the proxy expired before Christmas, and it 
would be a most grievous insult to present it when 
it had ceased to be of value; that the Pope had 
already signed the paper, and that he, Bristol, 
should" consider himself hound by treaty, and by 
the oath he had taken to that treaty, to deliver the 
proxy whenever it should he asked for by the King 
of Spain, unless his master should send him posi¬ 
tive orders to the contrary. “ I must humbly crave 
your Majesty’s pardon,” sayB Bristol, “ if I write 
unto you with the plainness of a true-hqarted and 
faithful servant, who have ever co-operated honestly 
unto your Majesty’s ends, if 1 knew them. I know 
your Majesty hath long been of opinion that the 
greatest assurance you could got that the King of 
Spain would effectually labour the entire restitu¬ 
tion of the Prince Palatine was, that he really pro¬ 
ceeded to the effecting of the match ; and my in¬ 
structions under your Majesty’sjiand were, to insist 
upon the restoring of the Prince Palatine, but not* 
so as to annex it to the treaty of the match, as that 

thereby the match should be hazarded. 

The same course I observed in the carriage of the 
businesses by his Highness and my Lord Duke at 
their being here, who, though they insisted on the 
business of the Palatinate, yet they held ivfit to 
treat of them distinctly, and that the marriage 

* Howell. _ 

f Clarendon State Papers. Hardwicke Papers 
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should proceed as a good pawn for the other.”* 
In plain truth, Charles took little heed of his un¬ 
fortunate sister and brother-in-law, and in the joint 
letters written by him and Buckingham from Ma¬ 
drid when they mentioned the Palatinate, which 
they rarely did at all, they spoke of it as a very 
secondary affair. Having given what he consi¬ 
dered satisfactory assurances to his ambassadors at 
the English Court, Philip, upon the actual arrival 
of the document from Rome, which came in about 
a fortnight, fixed the day for the marriage by 
proxy, invited the grandees and great ladies to the 
ceremony, and sent orders to all the towns and sea¬ 
ports to discharge their great ordnance. His in¬ 
fant daughter, of whons the Queen had been deli¬ 
vered a little while before, was to he christened oil 
the same auspicious day; a splendid platform, 
covered all over with tapestry, was erected from the 
palace to the church, and all things were pre¬ 
pared to honour the solemnities. But, when all 
Madrid was at tiie height of its joy and pleasant 
expectations, when it wanted but three days of the 
day, three English couriers, dispatched for greater 
certainty, arrived one upon the back of tiie other, 
with a new commission to my Lord of Bristol, 
countermanding the delivery of the. proxy, until 
full and absolute satisfaction should be given for 
the immediate surrender of the Palatinate, or war 
declared by the King of Spain for the obtaining of 
that surrender to the King of England’s son-in- 
law. Philip indignantly countermanded the pre¬ 
parations for the marriage, broke up the household 
of his sister, and ordered her to quit the study of 
the English language, and relinquish the title of 
Princess of "Wales,—which, it is said, the Infanta 
could not do without shedding some tears. When 
the Spanish sovereign’s anger cooled, he entered 
into explanations with Bristol, for whom he enter¬ 
tained a high estcem.t He said that the Palatinate 
was not his to give, and that it was scarcely to be 
expected he should enter into a war with his rela¬ 
tive, the Emperor, and with half the Catholic 
powers of Europe, for its recovery ; lint if a friendly 
negotiation could secure it, he would guarantee it— 

• Hardwicko Papers. 

♦ The following statements and opinions are from a letter written 
nt Madrid, by a person unknown :—" The Spaniard begins now to be 
sensible of the (front disohligntion and »jros* oversight he committed 
in suffering the Prince to (jo away without hii Infanta: for it hath 
given occasion of advantage to the English (who now scem-indiffercnt 
wither they match with him or no) to proceed mote stoutly, and to 
add to the former articles which the Prince had sworn at his being here, 
certain new propositions about the Paint mate, which was thought to be 
unJiMto motion at his being here , by reason of the engagement of his per¬ 
son. And there is a commission sent to the Hail of Hmtoi to treat 
of these, two businessc'. jointly j and if the King of Spain give uot a 
satisfactory answer Iheteid then lie is to return home. Bucking¬ 
ham hath little obligation to Spain; therefore, for his own pnrticulur, 

he hath good reason, if ho cannot prop himself this way, to Hud other 
mean* lor his support: unktndnes^os passed betweeu him and Oli¬ 
vares, and a hot heart-burning between him and Bristol, who told 
him hern before the Prince, that, being so far his superior in honour 
and might, he might haply contemn him, but he could never hate him. 
Ever since his departure, tic hath attempted to crush Bristol to pieces, 
who is out of purse 2000/. of his ow n since Ins coming hither, and ho 
is so crossed, that he cannot get a penny from England. If he can¬ 
not get a surrender of the Palatinate to the King’s mind, he is in a 
poor cat,; for he must hence presently : he is much favoured of tho 
King here, and Olivares, therefore, they will do much for him before 

Buckingham work his revenge upon turn.We ore all in 

suspense, and ft kind of maze to see tho event of thiiigs, and how 
matters will be pieced together again we know not”— Serin. Sac. 


nay, if, after a time, negotiation^ were found un¬ 
availing, he would take up amis to restore the Pa¬ 
latine to Ids hereditary dominions. The Spanish 
council, moreover, affirmed that his Majesty war 
resolved to employ his utmost endeavours to satisfy 
the King of England, but to have it extorted from 
him by way of menace, or that it should now he 
added to the marriage by way of condition, and 
that his own sister must lie. rejected, unless the 
King would make a war with the Emperor, was 
too humiliating, and whatsoever his Majesty’s re¬ 
solutions might be, he could neither with his 
honour, nor with the honour of his sister, whom 
he would in no way force or thrust upon tiie 
Prince, make any more concessions at present. 
But, in a day or two, Philip put his signature to a 
formal promise, written m the fjjpn of a letter to 
King James, and this, it was thought, w ould sa¬ 
tisfy the English Court. But Charles had resolved 
not to marry the Infanta at any price, and lit and 
Buckingham, encouraged by the popular feeling at 
home, had made up their minds to a war with 
Spain. Bristol received his recall, and Philip then 
prepared for a war with England. The ambas¬ 
sador represented to James, that having contracted 
a debt of 50,000 crowns, and pledged nil his lady’s 
jewels at Madrid for Prince Charles, he had not 
a quarter of the money necessary for his journey; 
and he humbly besought his Majesty to consider 
that his leaving that court ought not to be like a 
running away in debt, though, rather than disobey 
his commands, he would go home on foot. It does 
not appear that James remitted a sixpence. But 
Philip commiserated the hard ease of Bristol, 
gave him a rich sideboard of plate, and, being fullv 
aware of the fate that Buckingham was preparing 
for him in England, he made him an offer, that if 
he would stay m any of his dominions, he would 
give him money anil honour equal to what the, 
highest of his enemies possessed; hut Bristol de¬ 
clined the splendid offer, saying, that he was so 
confident of the King, his master’s justice, and of 
his own innocence, that lie feared no mischief in 
his native country, which he must ever love and 
prefer to every other. Though Charles and Buck¬ 
ingham were very anxious to get J3ristol away from 
.Madrid, they were by no means desirous of his 
presence in England: he was told to travel bv 
slow stages, and when he arrived, he was ordered 
to go instantly to his house in tho country, and 
there consider himself a prisoner. But for the op¬ 
position of the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Pembroke, the vindictive Buckingham would have 
had him committed to the Tower. As it was, with¬ 
out any trial,—without a hearing,—he was for¬ 
bidden cither to visit the court, or to take his seat 
as a peer in parliament.* 

The King’s joy for the return of the “ dear 
hoys” was soon overcast by a gloomy reflection 
upon the consequences of their rash journey. No 
money from Spain, fresh debts contracted, his 

• llarilwieke State Vapor*.—Clarendon Paper*.—Cabala,—Jour¬ 
nals of the Lord*. 
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jewels nearly al\ gone, his daughter still an out¬ 
cast, a war in perspective,—those thoughts ha¬ 
rassed him to death, and made him forego his 
hunting and his hawking, and shut himself up in 
solitude. In other directions, Buckingham was 
eliciting the most deplorable exhibitions of human 
baseness. Cranfleld, the Lord Treasurer, Bishop 
Williams, the Lord Keeper, and others of his crea¬ 
tures, who had joined in censuring his conduct 
during his absence, because they thought his in¬ 
fluence was on the decline, were ull brought to 
crawl like reptiles before him ; and more they 
would have done, had more been exacted, because 
they saw that his power was likely to he as great 
as ever. The Bishop surpassed those who com¬ 
peted with lum, begging his good Lord, the Duke, 
to receive his soqj in gage and pawn, and telling 
him how he had wept at the thoughts of his dis¬ 
pleasure.* 

A.f>. 1024.—Nothing remained for James but 
the last and painful resource of assembling a par¬ 
liament. This time lie issued no arbitrary procla¬ 
mations, laid down no lessons to the electors; and 
when the houses met (on the 19th of February), he 
addressed them iu a tone of great moderation and 
sweetness; but he could not conquer his nature or 
his inveterate habit, and, in the end, this falsetto 
gave way to bis real voice. He told them that he 
remembered and regretted former misunderstand¬ 
ings ; that he earnestly desired to do his duty, and 
manifest his love to his people. Forgetting pre¬ 
vious declarations, he told them that he had been 
/oni/ engaged in treaties with Spain; that he had 
sent his own sou with the man lie most trusted, 
the faithfullest and best of counsellors, into Spain ; 
that all that hail passed should he,disclosed to 
them ; and that he should entreat their good and 
sound advice, super tntam malcricm. lie hoped 
they would judge him charitably, as they wished 
to he judged; he declared that, in every treaty, 
whether public or private, he had always consi¬ 
dered, above all things, the protestant religion, 
lie had, it was true, sometimes caused the penal 
statutes to hear less rigorously upon the Catholics 
than at other times, but to dispense with the sta¬ 
tutes, to forbid or alter the law in that matter, he 
had never promised or yielded any such tiling. 
But though lie appealed to God for the truth 
of this assertion, though he repeated it at court and 
in the field, in speech and in writing—for he was 
alarmed at the loud denunciations of the puritans— 
there was scarcely a person the least conversant 
with affairs but must have known that his majesty 
was lying aiuf committing perjury. Nobody, of 
course, knew it so well as his own son, Bucking¬ 
ham, Bristol, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
lords of the council, and the two Spanish ambassa¬ 
dors,) who were still in England. But all except 

* Cabala. 

1On the 20tli of July, in tho preceding year, James, in swearing to 
tile Spanish treaty, iu presence of the two’ ambassadors, and iu their 
house, had sworn to the following clause—*' Quod nulla lex part'cu- 
larii coutia C at holt cos llouianos lata, uocnou leges generates sub 


Bristol and the ambassadors were ready to add 
falsehood to falsehood, perjury to perjury. In the 
conclusion of his long speech m parliament, lie told 
them to beware of jealousy, to remember that time 
was precious, and to make no impertinent and ir¬ 
ritating inquiries* Five days after, on the 24th 
of February, Buckingham, at a general conference 
held at Whitehall, delivered to the houses a long 
rambling but specious narrative, the Prince of 
Wales standing beside him to assist his memory, 
and give weight to his assertions. The Lord 
Keeper Williams, who had rehearsed the matter 
beforehand with the prince, had warned Bucking¬ 
ham not to produce or refer to all the dispatches, 
for fear parliament should fall to examine particu¬ 
lar dispatches, wherein tfiey could not hut find 
many contradictions, “and because his highness 
wished to draw on a breach with Spain without 
ripping up of private dispatches.” In fact, if the 
dispatches had been produced, they would have 
proved the king to be an astonishing liar, and they 
would have disproved nearly every tiling that 
Buckingham uttered. Bold in the absence of 
Bristol, in the servility and connivance of the 
lords of the council, in the countenance of the heir 
to the throne, in the sympathy of the commons 
and the people, who were ready to credit any thing 
about the breach of the match, which they always 
abhorred, the double favourite solemnly declared, 
that, after many years’ liegociation, the king had 
found the Spaniards were as far from coming to 
an honest decision as ever; that the Earl of Bris¬ 
tol had never brought the treaty beyond mere pro¬ 
fessions and declarations on their part (the truth 
being, that that ambassador had brought the treaty 
to a conclusion) ; that the prince, doubting of their 
sincerity, had gone to Spam himself; that he had 
there found such artificial dealing as convinced him 
that they were false and deceitful; that the king, 
his master, had always regarded the restitution of 
the Palatinate as a preliminary; and that, in fine, 
the prince, after enduring much ill treatment, was 
obliged to return home, bereft of all hope of ob¬ 
taining either the Infanta or the Palatinate. This 
tissue of misrepresentations was received with en¬ 
thusiasm by parliament. Old Coke, id the House 
of Commons, called Buckingham the saviour of 
the nation, and out of doors the people sang his 
praises, lit bonfires, and insulted the Spanish 
ambassadors. These gentlemen protested against 
the duke’s speech as false and injurious to their 
sovereign’s honour; but the two houses defended 
the favourite, and presently proceeded to declare 
that their king could no longer uegoemte with ho¬ 
nour or safety. The people were eager for a war; 
but James, in growing old, had not grown wailike; 
he trembled, hung back, talked of the long stand¬ 
ing of his character as a righteous and pacific mo- 

quilms unities ex aequo comprehenduntur, modo ejusmodi suilqti.v 
religion! Konmnjr repugnant, nllo unqu.un tempore, nllo omnim. 
inotio nut case, directo v<*l indirecte. quoad dictus U.ithuiic^s, execu¬ 
tion! inundabitui—/V»/nnf —llardwich Papins. 

• Journals of the Lords. RunltwoUii gives the king’s eloquence 
moro at length than the journals. 
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naroh, of hig debt?, of his poverty; but it was-this 
very poverty that forwarded the views of Bucking¬ 
ham and his son, who represented that raonev lie 
must have, that there was no such sure way of ob¬ 
taining a round supply ns by declaring war against 
his Catholic majesty; and, in the end, though 
with sore fears and misgivings, James resolved to 
assume the novel attitude of a belligerent.* The 
idea made the Spaniards laugh. Goudomar had 
told them that there were no men in England, and, 
if he meant public men, he wsb not far wrong; 
they despised this kingdom as weak, poor, dis¬ 
united, led by a timid king and an inexperienced 
prince, whose anger they ridiculed, comparing it 
to a revolt of the mice against the cats. Such had 
become, in the hands of James, the thunderbolts 
of Elizabeth. But, with unusual alacrity, the 
king told the Commons that, if they would vote 
him money,—the sums must be large, as his debts 
were heavy, his treasury empty, his allies very 
poor, his ships out of repnir,—he would apply it to 
a war with Spain ; and, ns he was well aw'are that 
the Commons had no confidence in him, he gra¬ 
ciously told them that the money voted might be 
paid to a committee of parliament, to be managed 
and paid out by them, without his touching any 
part of it. 

The Commons took him at his word, and a joint 
address from both houses, with an offer to support 
him in the war with their persons and fortunes, 
was presented to him by Abbot, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—a strange choice, both because it 
was unseemly that a churchman should deliver a 
message leading to war and blood, and because 
the archbishop had sworn with the lords of the 
council to the Spanish treaty. But Abbot had 
taken that oath most unwillingly, and it was pro¬ 
bably with an expression of joy or even of triumph 

• In tlie Hartlwicke Papers there is a curious letter from Bucking¬ 
ham to his " Dear dad ana gossip," urging him to war. It is qt|ito m 
the popular strain:— 

“ I beseech you," says the duke, “ to send me your plain and rcso- 
luto answer, whether, if your people so resolve to give you it royal 
assistance, as to the number of six subsidies and fifteenths, with a 
promise after, in case of necessity, to assist you with their lives and 
fortunes; whether then you will not accept it, and their counsel, to 
break the match, with the othei treaties ; and whether or no, to bring 
them to this. 1 may not unsure some of them, undeihand (because it 
is feared that when your turns are served, yon will not call them to¬ 
gether again to reform abuses, grievances, und the making of laws for 
the good government of the country ), that you will lie so far from that 
that you will rather weary them with it, desiring nothing more thnn 
their loves amt happiness, in which your own is included. Sir, I 
beseech yon, think seriously of this, and resolve once constantly to 
run one way. For so long as yon waver between the Spaniards und 
your subjects, to make your advantage of both, you are sure to do it 
with neither.” He goes oil to tell the king, that his majesty’s going 
two wsvys, ami himself only one, occasions many disputes between 
them; thut for him to be of his mnjestv’a opinion would be flattery, 
aud not to speak humbly his own would be treachery; nnd he pro- 
posea—1. That the king should give thanks to parliament for their 
uniform offer of advice. 2. That he should tako notice of their 
careful proceedings in the lower house. 8. That he should not 
desire to get their money until he had declared about their ad¬ 
vice. 4. To assure them that, if he engaged In war by their ad¬ 
vice, lie would not hearken to a peace without first hearing them. 
5. That he should be contented tlrat they chortso n committee to see 
the issuing out of the money they give lof the recovery of the Pala¬ 
tinate. 6. That he should show them that this is the fittest time that 
ever presented itself to make a right understanding between him and 
his people. 7* That he should assure himself that their behaviour 
would of tinuo to be as they had begun towards him ; and that he 
ah«lil let them see, by proof, how f fur he would be in love with 
parliaments for making of good laws and reforming of abuses. This 
rare patriotic epistle is subscribed, “ A Lover of You, and your Ma- 
jesty’a most humble Slave and Dog, Stcenic,” 


that he congratulated the king ok hi? having be¬ 
come sensible of the insincerity of the Spaniards, 
for James interrupted him by saying, “Hold ! you 
insinuate what I have never spoken. Bucking¬ 
ham hath made you a relation on which you 'are 
to judge; hut 1 never yet declared my mind 
upon it.”* 

It is needless to say that James had sanctioned 
Buckingham’s statements beforehand, hut he was 
looking for loop-holes througji which he might 
creep, and he was very anxious that the abuse of 
the King of Spain should not be laid upon his 
shoulders, and that the war should not he attri¬ 
buted to him. Five days after this message, the 
question of supplies came on in the commons. 
The king asked for 700,000/. to begin the war, 
and for 150,000/. per annum t^pav his debts. 
These demands ninde the commons falter in their 
warlike note, hut Buckingham and the prince 
hinted that a smaller sum would he accented, 
aud, without noticing the king’s debts, they voted 
three subsidies and three fifteenths, making about 
300,000/., which was all to be raised within a 
year, to be applied to the war, and to he put into 
the hands of treasurers appointed by themselves, 
who were to issue money on the w-arrant of tin- 
council of war, and on no other orders. The king 
then declared, by proclamation, that the treaties with 
Spain were at an end. In their bigotry the lower 
house forgot their old jealousy of proclamations, 
and resolved to petition the king for another pro¬ 
clamation against the catholics, hut the lords ob¬ 
jected to this course, and, in the end, a joint peti¬ 
tion from both houses, with some of the sting 
taken out of it, was presented, praying the. king to 
enforce the penal statutes. James again called 
God to witness that it was his intention so to do, 
his determination never to permit of any indul¬ 
gence or toleration ; and Prince Charles also swore 
that, if it should please God to bestow upon him 
any lady that was Popish, she should have no 
further liberty but for her own family, and no 
advantage to the recusants at home.f All mission¬ 
aries were ordered, by proclamation, to leave Eng¬ 
land under the penalty of death; the judges and 
magistrates were instnyded to act,,vigorously, and 
t}ie Lord Mayor of London was especially admo¬ 
nished to arrest all such persons as went to hear 
mass in the houses of the foreign ambassadors. 
The commons drew up a list of catholics holding 
places under government, and unanimously peti¬ 
tioned for their removal; but these placemen were 
saved for the present by the interference of the 
lords. Patents, and monopolies, and the bitter 
recollection of the manner in which parliament 
had been dissolved, still rankled in the hearts of 
the commons, and in their committee of griev¬ 
ances they pronounced some of the patents illegal, 
and reserved others for future examination. The 
king, much nettled, told them that he too had 
his grievances to complain of: that they, the com¬ 
mons, had encroached on his prerogative and con- 

* Journals of tho Lords. f Journals, 
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demned patents ’that were very useful, and had 
suffered themselves to he led by the lawyers, who 
were the greatest grievances of all. But the com¬ 
mons were bent upon striking a blow in higher 
quarters; they had taken their measures for im¬ 
peaching Cranfield, now Earl of Middlesex, the 
Lord Treasurer of England, and Master of the 
Court of Wards, for deficiency, bribery, and op¬ 
pression. This lord treasurer was one of the 
creatures of Buckingham, who had intrigued 
against him during his absence in Spain, and on 
his return he was less successful than Bishop 
Williams, the lord keeper, in making his peace 
with the incensed favourite by vile prostrations 
ujjd abjurations. Buckingham, moreover, in start¬ 
ing as a fiery protestant and patriot, had cultivated 
a good undcrstarifling with some of the leaders of 
the opposition or country party. Now these men 
wanted a victim—not that the treasurer w'as not 
guiltj—and Buckingham gladly gave him up. 
The king would fain have protected his servant, 
and he lost his temper both with Buckingham and 
Charles fur favouring the impeachment; he told 
tiic duke that he was a fool, and was making a rod 
for his own breech, and the prince, that he would 
live to have his belly-full of impeachments.* Nor 
did he stop here; he wrote to tell the commons 
that the lord treasurer had not, as they supposed, 
advised the dissolution of the last parliament, but, 
on the contrary, had begged on his knees for its 
continuance: he covered or palliated the trea¬ 
surer’s offences, to the lords; but all this was of no 
avail, and Middlesex, being only allowed three 
days to prepare his defence, was convicted by the 
unanimous vote of the peers, condemned to pay a 
fine of about 5000/., to be imprisoned during 
pleasure, and to he for ever excluded from his 
seat in parliament, and from the. verge of the 
•court.f The country party had also intended to 
impeach the lord keeper, Williams, but the supple 
prelate was protected by Buckingham, to whom, 
during the session, he rendered a most important 
piece of service. The story is altogether worthy 
of this disgraceful and dissolute reign. 

Finding that there was no possibility of obtain¬ 
ing a private audience of th% king, Ynoiosa, one of 
the Spanish ambassadors, seizing his opportunity„| 
slyly slipped into his hands a note, which James 
as slyly pat into his pocket. In consequence of 
this paper, the Spanish Secretary of Legation, Don 
Francisco Carondolet, was that very evening con¬ 
ducted to the king’s apartment when Charles and 
Buckingham were away;} and then James was 
told that he was considered os a prisoner in his 
own palace, and so beset by spies and informers 
that none of his friends or faithful subjects could 
approach to warn him of the ruin which Bucking¬ 
ham wob bringing upon him. Three or four nights 

• Clarendon. 

f Journals.—Kushworth. 

t Roger Coke says tlmt the prince and duke were attending the 
debates in the Lords j but this could hardly be, as Carondolet was 
not smuggled into the palace till elevon o’clock at night, mid it was 
only reeeutly and on very rare ocoaaioni that the Houses sate so late 
us six in the evening. 


later-the secretary was again admitted clandestinely, 
and this time he delivered a long invective and 
remonstrance in writing, which had Ix-eu corrected 
by the ambassadors’ own bands. This paper is 
described as somewhat general, and very rhetorical, 
if not tragical, in its style. The heads of it were— 
“ 1. That the king was no more a freeman, at this 
time, than King John of France when he was pri¬ 
soner in England, or King Francis when he was 
at Madrid, being besieged and dosed up witli the 
servants and vassals of Buckingham. 2. Tiiat the 
ambassadors knew very well, and were informed 
four months ago, that his majesty was to he 
restrained, and confined to his country-house and 
pastimes, and the government of the state to be 
assumed and disposed of by others, and that this 
was not concealed by Buckingham’s followers. 
3. That the duke had reconciled himself to all the’ 
popular men of the state, and drawn them forth 
out of prisons, restraints, and confinements, to alter 
the government of the stale at this parliament, as 
Oxford, Southampton, Say, and others, whom iie 
met at suppers and ordinaries, to strengthen his 
popularity. 4. That the duke, to breed an opinion 
of liia own greatness, and to make the king grow 
less, hath oftentimes bragged openly in parliament 
that he had made the king yield to this and that, 
which was pleasure unto them ; and that he men¬ 
tioned openly before the House his majesty’s private 
oath, which the ambassadors have never spoken of 
to any creature to this hour. 5. That these king¬ 
doms are not now governed by a monarchy, but 
by a triumviri, whereof Buckingham was the first 
and cliiefcst, the prince the second, and the king 
the last; and thut all look towards siilrm nrientem. 
0. That his majesty should show himself to be, as 
he was reputed, the oldest and wisest king in 
Europe, by freeing himself from this captivity and 
imminent danger wherein he was, by cutting off’ 
so dangerous and ungrateful mi affeetcr of greatness 
and popularity as the duke was.”* His majesty 
was requested to conceal this free dealing, because 
it might breed them much peril and danger; but, 
if he considered it necessary for his service, he 
might reveal it to whomsoever he chose, notwith¬ 
standing the consequences. James w’as much 
troubled, and hardly knew what to say. He stam¬ 
mered out a few words about his confidence in the 
prince, and bis own power to sever him and 
Buckingham when he pleased; but, then, giving 
way to his feelings, he told Carondolet, “that, 
when his highness went to Spain, he was as well 
affected to tiiat nation as heart could desire, and 
as well disposed as any son in "Europe; but now 
he was strangely carried away with rash and 
youthful councils, and followed the humour of 
Buckingham, who had he knew not how many 
devils within him since that journey.”f At first 
he professed a doubt whether Buckingham “ af¬ 
fected popularity to his disadvantage; becauje he 
had tried him of purpoqp, and commanded him U 
make disaffecting motions to the Houses, which lie 

• Cabala, t Ibid. 
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Had performed, whereby bis majesty concluded he 
was not popularbut be presently confessed that 
lie had good cause to suspect the duke of late, 
and, as lie had uo servant of his own that would 
venture to accuse him, lie desired Don Francisco 
and the Spanish ambassadors to procure him some 
grounds lor a charge, and then he would quickly 
take a course with him. And, to complete this 
strange but characteristic scheme, lie ufterwards 
sent Padre Maestro, a Jesuit, to renew his request 
that these foreigners would find the materials for 
an accusation against his favourite ! These thoughts 
Bo wrought upon the king that his countenance fell 
suddenly,lie mused much in silence, and entertained 
the prince and duke, .with mystical and broken 
speeches. Charles and Buckingham were thrown 
into'consternation, which was increased a morning 
‘or two after, when the king prepared to take coach 
for Windsor, ordering his son to accompany him 
and the duke to remain behind. As the king was 
stepping into the carriage, Buckingham, with tears 
in his eyes, implored to know liow lie had offended 
his good and guidons master, vowing, by the 
name of his Saviour, that if he knew what he was 
charged with he would clear himself, or confess it 
if title. James did not satisfy him, but drove off 
with the prince, crying or blubbering all the way 
to Windsor, and saying that he was the imlmppiest 
man alive to he forsaken by those that were dearest 
to him. Both Charles and the duke, suspected the 
quarter whence this storm had been blown, hut 
they were wholly in the dark as to particulars, and 
knew not what course to steer. The duke, forlorn, 
retired to Wallingford House in a state of con¬ 
fusion and distraction, and threw himself upon a 
couch, where he lay like one dead or stupified. In 
this state he was found by Williams, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, who told 
him that he could bring him out of that sorrow, 
and that he verily believed God’s directing hand 
was in it to have stirred up his grace to advance 
him so that he might be able to do him service at 
this pinch. The fact was, Williams had got pos¬ 
session of the whole secret. The Spanish secre¬ 
tary Carondolet* kept an English mistress, and 
this woman had been for some time in the pay of 
my Lord Bishop the Keeper, who recompensed her 
bountifully. The meretrix, though she lived in 
Mark Lane, is said to have had a deal of courtly 
wit, so much that the poor secretary could keep 
no secret from her which she had a mind t« know. 
Shh put into Williams's hands the rough draft of 
the paper which had been presented to the king, 
.and gave him notiie at the same time of an Eng¬ 
lish Catholic priest living in Drury Lang, whom 
her lover loved above all other priests, not except¬ 
ing even his own confessor. My Lord Keeper 
presently seized this man,-—a dead man by the 
statutes,—and Curondolct, as was expected, 
hastened to intercede for his friend. He obtained 
tie ]!Vicst’s liberty, but it was at the price of the 
entire secret, wliich had been more than half 

• TJie secretary was not a native Spaniard, but a jovial Walloon. 
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revealed heforc. And now Williams told the 
reviving duke to make haste to Windsor before 
supper time, to communicate with the prince, to 
whom he had given a memorial in answer to ti e 
charges contained in the paper which the Spaniards 
had given the king ;* and he further advised the 
duke to “ deport himself with all amiable ad¬ 
dresses,” and not stir from his majesty day nor 
night. The duke, who had not had wit to help him¬ 
self, followed the bishop’s advice, and, at a season¬ 
able moment, the bishop’s memorial was presented 
to the king, hacked by the remarks and arguments 
of Charles. James read the paper deliberately, 
stopping many times and saying,—“Well, very 
well.” At last he tenderly embraced both Charles 
and Buckingham, sorrowing much that he should 
have wronged them with a jeajpusy fomented by 
the Spanish traitors. “ I ask' no more from you,” 
said James, “but that you tell me who is your 
engineer that struck the sparks out of the hint to 
light the candle.” The prince stood unite: the 
duke vowed that, he knew not the author of the 
paper. “Well,” said James, “1 have a good 
nostril, and will answer mine own question; my 
Keeper had the mum finger in it. I dare swear he 
bolted the flour and made it up into paste.”* 
All this, of course, passed among the trio, hut, 
when the king consulted with others, or took 
counsel from reflection, ho resolved to draw up a 
set of interrogatories, and to examine the members 
of his council upon their oaths. Charles sur¬ 
reptitiously obtained possession of a copy of the 
interrogatories, which he enclosed to Buckingham 
in the following memorable letter:—• 

“Stcenic,— 1 send you here inclosed the interro¬ 
gatories that the king thinks lit should he asked 
concerning the malicious accusations of the Spanish 
ambassador. As for the way, my father is resolved 
(if you do not gainsay it, and show reason to the 
contrary) to take the oaths himself, and to make 
secretary Calvert, and the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, *o take the examination in writing under 
their hands that are examined; thus much is by 
the king’s command. Now, for my opinion, it is 
this :—that you can incur no danger in this hut by 
opposing the king’s proceedings .in it, to make him 
I. suspect that you have spoken somewhat that you 
are unwilling he should hear of; for I cannot think 
that any man is so mud as to call his awn head in 
question, by making a lie against you, when all the 
world knows me to he your true friend ; and, if 
they tell but the truth, 1 know they can say hut 
what the king knows that you have avowed to all 
the world, which is, that you think, as I do, that 
the continuance of these treaties with Spain might 
breed us much mischief; wherefore my advice to 
you is, that you do not oppose, or show yourself 
discontented at, the king’s course herein,fori think 

• Charles ahketl Williams how lie had nude this opportune dis¬ 
covery. " Truly,” said the bishop, " another would blush to tell you 
what heifer he ploughed with; but all my intelligence comes out of 
ii lady’s chnrnber; and I have found tins maxim in my studies of 
divinity Aliena percato itti licet." 

t Cabala—Velarezza, the Venetian ambassador, as quoted by 
Carte.— Bucket.—'Wilson.—Coke. 
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it will be so far from doing you hurt, that it will 
make you trample under your feet those few poor 
rascals that are your enemies. Now, sweetheart, if 
you think I am mistaken in my judgment in this, 
jet me know what I can do in this, or anything 
else, to serve thee.”* 

If there had not been something to conceal, 
Charles would not have written this letter, nor 
would Buckingham have been afraid of the king’s 
design. Without seeing the epistle, the counsellors 
were perfectly wall aware of the close union be¬ 
tween the duke and the heir to the throne, of the 
resolution Clmi les had expressed on other occasions 
to consider the duke’s enemies as his own, and of 
the declining health of James, who was prematurely 
nfil and sickly. Therefore, when the king swore 
them all upon thejiible, in the council-chamber, to 
speak the truth, they one and all declared that they 
were ignorant of any sinister designs—that they 
believed the duke to he one of the most faithful of 
servants, &c. Buckingham, thus exonerated, 
complained and fell sink, or feigned sickness. The 
king then asked the Spanish ambassadors for the 
names of the Englishmen who had given them their 
information: Ynoiosa demanded a private audience. 
Tins greatly alarmed Charles and Buckingham, 
who, not without difficulty, made the king refuse 
to see him, and refer him to one of his ministers. 
Upon this the Spaniard quitted the kingdom, and 
returned to Madrid, where he reasserted all that 
had been laid down in the. memmial presented by 
Caroudolet. James maintained that, he had mali¬ 
ciously accused his only son and his favourite mi¬ 
nister, and lmd then refused to produce his proofs. 
But the king acted under fear and the painful con¬ 
viction that he was too old and helpless to overthrow 
the dominion which Charles and the duke had 
agreed to divide between them, and the minister 
was no longer his favourite. Indeed, some short 
time before this crisis, he had entertained a notion 
such as few other men were capable of—to make 
his peace with his old minion, the Earl of Somer¬ 
set, and to place that convicted murderer once more 
at the head of the nation. Perhaps he hoped that 
the mini’s crimes might he forgotten; and certainly 
many persons hud long been complaining that the 
government of Buckingham was incomparably 
worse than that of his predecessor. By means of 
a third pmjyf Somerset opened a communication 
with the king, and dwelt at length, and with some 
ability, on the misconduct of Buckingham. From 
a letter which has recently been brought to light, it 
should appear that Somerset acted in concert with 
the Spanish ambassadors, or witli an English party 
that maintained, like those diplomatists, that Janies 
vns little better than a prisoner, and that the prince 
was wholly guided liy Buckingham, who, in all 
things, had shown himself a rash, heady young 
mail, a novice in the managing of business. “ The 
duke,” says this letter, “ doth so much presume 
upon his favour, that he contemneth all men, as 

• llimJ.iclic Stale ]Wi«. 
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knowing that those who are obedient to his high¬ 
ness wijl also subject themselves to hm will.”* 
Buckingham himself, though probably ignorant of 
Somerset’s movements, felt that he had lost the 
good will of his old master; but this only made him 
cling the closer to his son, who would soon*be 
king, and to his recently found popularity in 
parliament and in the country, as the deter¬ 
mined enemy of the Spaniards and all papists. 
While James trembled, and talked of the blessed- 
ness of peace, his son and the duke, in his name 
and with the concurrence of parliament, attended to 
the raising of troops and the concluding of alliances 
against the house of Austria, for the humbling of 
Spain, and for the recovery o£ the Palatinate. “ This 
spring gave birth to four brave regiments of foot (a 
new apparition in the English horizon), 1500 in a 
regiment, which were raised and transported into* 
Holland under four gallant colonels, the Earls of 
Oxford, Southampton, and Essex, and the Lord 
Willoughby.”t The Dutch were already at war 
with their old enemies, the Spaniards, who had in¬ 
vaded their territorv under the command of the great 
1 tahan Geneial Spinola; and the United Provinces, 
which had done their best by means of ambassadors 
and secret agents to break the Spanish match, and 
encourage Buckingham to come to a rupture with 
Spain, gladly concluded a treaty winch promised 
them assistance. 

A fearful tragedy, enacted on a small island in the 
Eastern Ocean, should have seemed likely to make 
this Dutch alliance unpopular with the English 
people. Ever since the conclusion of the long truce 
at the Hague the Dutch had been colonizing and 
trading on a most extensive scale in the seas of In¬ 
dia and China. Among other islands they possessed 
Ambovna, one of the Molucca, or Spice, Islands, 
which they had taken from the Portuguese. They 
pretended not only tin absolute sovereignty over 
this island—part of which continued to he occu¬ 
pied for some years by independent natives—but 
also an exclusive right to the spice trade in all that 
Archipelago. Their friends and allies, the Eng¬ 
lish, soon became desirous of sharing in this pro¬ 
fitable trade; they sent some ships to obtain cloves 
from the natives, and in 1(512 the East India 
Company formed a little settlement at Cnmbello, 
in Ambovna, from which they were forced to retire 
two years after. In 16PJ a treaty was concluded 
in London, by which the English thought them¬ 
selves entitled to share in the trade ; hut the Dutch 
settlers and the local government were jealous »in 
the extreme, and they had recently seized Captain 
Gabriel Towcrson and nine Englishmen, with nine 
poor Japanese, and one Portuguese, charged them 
with a conspiracy to surprise the garrison and 
expel the Dutch from Amboymi, tortured them till 
they confessed what was an impossibility or a 
flitting dream of madness,J and then cut off ibcir 
heads or strangled them. 

• . t Arthur Wilson 

t “ There hoih not twenty Englishmen. 001 above thirty Ja¬ 
panese in the whole island, with whom they netc said to machinate 
this conspiracy, and the castle had m it two hundred Dutqj^soldiers, 
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The news of this atrocious proceeding reached 
England just, at the moment that Buckingham 
was preparing to assist the Dutch in their own 
country. Tim English court made formal re- 
nnpistranees; the States apologised and pro¬ 
mised redress; and the massacre of Amboyna, 
as it was called by the people, was lost sight 
of for a time. Though it was the high no¬ 
tion of Buckingham to make this a war of reli¬ 
gion, it was found necessary to include in the 
league the Catholic states of France, Savoy, and 
Venice, who were, led on by their jealousy of the 
House of Austria. After the Dutch, the Protestant 
powers that contracted were Denmark, Sweden, 
and some of the German states, who all required 
subsidies in English money. I he first object to 
he achieved was the expulsion of the Spaniards 
'from the Netherlands, and of the Spaniards, 
Austrians, and Bavarians fiom the Palatinate. 
The result of the campaign, us far as the English 
were engaged, may he told in a few words of 
shame and disgrace. The. six thousand men 
already in Holland acted as auxiliaries to the Dutch 
army commanded by Prince Maurice of Orange, 
who soon felt himself overmatched by Spinola. 
The Italian took Breda before the Prince’s eyes. 
Maui ice moved upon the castle of Antwerp, which, 
he was informed, had been left with a weak gar¬ 
rison ; and lie was so confident of taking it, that 
he would have none hut the Dutch with him. 
Here also he failed. “ And so, with some few 
little bickerings of#nall parties of horse, betwixt 
two entrenched armies, the whole summer was 
shuffled away;” and, winter approaching. Prince 
Maurice retired to winter-quarters. The prince 
died at the Hague; the Karl of Southampton 
and other English officers returned home to Eng¬ 
land. During the summer. Count Mansfeldt, one 
of the former heroes of the Palatinate war, was 
employed in raising mciccimrics on the continent, 
and in the autumn he embarked from Zealand to 
procure English money and English troops which 
had been promised him. The ship which bore 
him was wrecked ; the English captain and crew 
were drowned ; but Mansfeldt, with some of his 
followers, eseaped in the long boat and got safe to 
England. There was at least one person here who 
wished the waves had swallowed him—and this 
was King James, who for some time would not 
admit the adventurer to an audience. But, in the 
end, Mansfeldt obtained the promise of 20,000/. 
peJ month, and of the command of twelve thousand 
Englishmen, who were to be levied by press. 
, These pressed m<?n when raised were fitter to 
march through Coventry than to retrieve the some¬ 
what tarnished honour of the British arms. No 
time was allowed to train and discipline them; they 
were marched to Dover (where several of them 

and eight ship* tiding before it well manned, whereof two were above 
1200 uCis apiece ; beside*, the Dutch had two other castles tu the 
Stmo island; and what probability could them be (if the plot were 
us plain aR their malicious tongues could make it) that at> weak a 
lorce should attempt upon so many, having men enough in the 
Bhips and castles to hate devoured the attempt ere ?"— Wilton. 


were hanged), and then hurried on board ship. 
The court had negotiated for their passage through 
a part of France, but when they appeared off Calais 
they were refused a landing. Mansfeldt them* 1 
led them to the island of Zealand, where the Dutch 
were scarcely more willing to receive them than 
the French had been. The. authorities affirmed, 
that if they landed they would cause a famine in 
the towns, as no previous arrangement of any kind 
had been made, nor notice given; and while these 
cool-blooded gentlemen deliberated, the troops, 
cooped up ill small, miserable transports, began to 
perish of sickness. This was another barbarous 
proceeding on the part of a people who had owed 
so much to this country, and it was carefully re¬ 
gistered with tiie massacre at Amboyna in the me¬ 
mory of the English. When, ( at last, Mansfeldt 
readied the Rhine and the border of the Palatinate, 
lie found that more than one-half of his army was 
gone, and that it would he impossible for lain to 
undertake any offensive operations. 

While these events were m progress, nay, even 
before the warlike note was sounded, and before 
the Spanish match was actually broken off, a new 
matrimonial treaty was set. on foot with France for 
the hand of Louis’s sister, Henrietta Maria. Some 
time before Lord Herbert of Cherlmry, the resi¬ 
dent ambassador, was assured by the favourite Do 
Luynes, that if there were any overture made for 
such a match, it should lie received with all honour 
and affection. An overture was made; and it was 
thought fit, for the concluding of the match, that 
the Earl of Carlisle and Lord Kensington—created 
on the occasion Earl of Holland—should be sem 
as ambassadors extraordinary to France.* It was 
in this embassy that. Hay displayed all his pomp 
and extravagance; but though a sensualist and a 
solemn fop, the Scottish Earl of Carlisle was desti¬ 
tute neither of abilities nor spirit. But he bad to 
measure himself against one of the most wonderful 
of men—the incomparably crafty and resolute Cat- 
dmai Richelieu, who had now established a sort of 
dictatorship over both the court and the nation, 
and who was at once a ruthless tyrant and a 
benefactor to France. Richelieu, who was most, 
eager to defeat Charles’s Spanish match, was all 
obsequiousness till it was absolutely broken off, and 
"then iie “ stood upon Ins tip-toes,” resolving not to 
abate a jot of the articles of religion, an(l of liberty 
to the Catholics in England, which had been agreed 
upon with Spam, and to have the fullest assurances 
that these articles should be faithfully observed. 
This was excessively inconvenient to King James 
and Prince Charles, who only sijf months before 
had both solemnly vowed that they would never 
tolerate the Papists. In fact, when the proposal was 
made, they were permitting a fresh persecution of 
the recusants. James, however, signed a private 
paper, promising favour to the Catholics, without 
which the pope would not grant the dispensation.t 

• Li fo of Lord Herbert. 

f Lord Nithsdalo, a Catholic, wns sent to Rome to mnko promise* 
and compliments to the pope, in the name of King James and Ins 
sou. Theie is a letter from Buckingham to his lordship, urging lum 
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Carlisle presented this document, and endeavoured 
to convince Richelieu and his colleagues that it 
was security enough. “ But,” say they, “ we did 
i/inff a song tu the deaf, for they would not endure 
to hear of it.” “ In the next place,” continue 
these diplomatists, “ we offered the same to be 
signed by his highness (Prince Charles) and a 
secretary of state, wherein we pretended to come 
home to their own asking; but this would not, 
serve the turn neither.” Carlisle made a good 
stand, and would Iiave bartered a toleration in 
England for French troops to he sent, into the Pa¬ 
latinate. He repealed words which they had used 
at the first opening of the negotiation—“ Give us 
quests,” said the cardinal, “ and we will give you 
colonels.” “ Give us pomp and ceremony to con¬ 
tent the pope,” sjjid another, “ and we will throw 
ourselves wholly m your interests.” “ Yes,” said 
the chancellor, “ we will espouse gill your interests 
as it* they weie our own.” They confessed to 
these cxprcwHuis, hut pretended that they lmd 
already done enough m joining the league. Car¬ 
lisle made several good struggles, hut he was badly 
supported, and seems never to have known the 
real and full intentions of his court, or how far he 
might go in procuring advantages for the king’s 
daughter, when the demand of them might impede 
or defeat the obtaining of a wife for the king’s 
son. Secretary Conway, whose instructions and 
dispatches seem to have been dictated entirely by 
Charles and Buckingham, became very obscure or 
ambiguous, so that. “ sometimes he so cautiously 
and prudently involved his meaning in a close and 
covered style that, forced their lordships (Carlisle 
and Holland) to assemble their wits together to 
pick it out.”* After some negotiation, Richelieu 
consented to the ccril secret, as it was styled in 
French diplomacy, and Carlisle dropped the ques¬ 
tion of the French army for the Palatinate. The 
secret promise imported that James, upon the faith 
anil word of a king, in contemplation of the mar¬ 
riage of his dearest son, and of Madame, sister of 
lus most Christian majesty, would permit all his 
Roman Catholic subjects to enjoy greater franchise 
and freedom of religion than they would have en¬ 
joyed in virtue of any articles of the Spanish treaty 
of marriage, witTiout molestation in their persons, 
or properties, or conscience, provided that thcyT 
rendered ihe obedience due by true and faithful 
subjects to their king, who would never exact from 


to iikp dispatch. The duke tells him that his majesty has prorogued 
parliament, so that the exoibitant or ungentle motions might be 
slaved, and hitt majesty enabled to proceed in those passages of 
lavuur, grace, and goodness, which he had promised for the ease of 
the Human Catholics, not meiely in contemplation of that iticoiupui- 
«ble lady (Henrietta Maria), but as a desire worth the cherishing, 
to make a beginning of a straight.er correspondence between “ him 
that you went to” (i e. the Hope) tjiau could be hoped for these 
winy years past. “ Besides," continues Buckingham. “ you muv be 
pleased to Jay before him I forbear to name (wanting a cypher) 
‘lie obligation which must full ujkui the pnnee in a thing winch, 
though it be to them but a circumstance of time, yet is to him an es¬ 
sential favour, being passionately in love; and amongst princes and 
generous spirits, things themselves take not so much as the manner 
they are done with: therefore, I conjure yon as a work of more con¬ 
sequence than can at the first view be conceived, to use all possible 
tligences, that where you are there bo used no delay b nor interrup- 
onsto hinder the speedy dispatching of the dispensation, which woik 
I hope will not be hard.'--Sir Henry Elite. 

• llaidwicke State Papers. 


them any oath contrary to their religion. This 
paper was duly signed in Novembei, by Janies, 
by Charles, and by a secretary of state, mid a 
copy of the engagement was signed hv Cailisle 
and Holland. The marriage treatv was sun ed 
and ratified by the solemn oaths of Ring Jafiies 
and King Louis. But even after this the Fienih 
ministers raised a fresh objection. They lepie- 
sented that the secret promise was conceived m 
general-or vague terms, and they demanded that 
James should specify the favours he intended 
(-arhblc was indignant, and recommended a lesist- 
anoe to this demand, telling Buckingham that he 
was convinced it would he given up without any 
injury to the match, if firmness were displayed on 
the part of the English court. But he demanded 
firmness from the weak—-dignity from the debased 
James and his son feared to try the temper of 
Richelieu and the (picen-mothei, and they sub¬ 
mitted to the specification of the tluec following 
articles-—1. Thai all Catholics m puson for their 
religion since the iking of pailiamont should lie 
set free. 2. That all fines levied on them since 
that period should he repaid. 3. That, for the 
future, they might freely exercise their own worship 
in private. There was another incident of a veiy 
different kind, which occurred during the latter 
part of these negotiations, to the gicat alarm of 
James. The Huguenots, or “those of the reli¬ 
gion,” as they were called m France, had received 
harsh treatment from Louis: Soulnse, who was 
now at their head, and who at, one time had main¬ 
tained very friendly relations with some members 
of the English government, seized upon the island 
of Rbd, near Rochelle, fortified it, lilted out some 
ships, and proclaimed that lit 4 would not lay down 
his arms till he obtained a better security for the 
observation of the public faith and the edicts grant¬ 
ing toleration to French Protestants. Carlisle de¬ 
clared this proceeding to he unadvised, unseason¬ 
able, shameful; the French court agreed to be¬ 
lieve that the English Protestants had nothing to 
do with the movement, which ought in no way to 
alter the resolutions Louis had taken for the public 
good, nor the particular promises he had made to 
tlic king of England; and the lively Henrietta 
Maria prepared for her removal to England. Her 
portion was fixed at eight hundred thousand 
crowns; a small sum compared with the dower 
which had been promised with the Infanta. 

But James did not live to see the arrival either 
of the money or of the long-sought daughtet-in- 
law. Ills health had long been breaking undei 
die united influences of anxiety, fear, full-feeding, 
and continual use of sweet wines; and he returned 
to Theobalds from his last hunting party with a 
disease which the doctors called a teitian ague. 
But it should appear that he had also the worst 
kind of gout upon him. He had always enter¬ 
tained a great aversion to medicine and physicians, 
but at this extremity all the court doetoi# were 
called in. While theC were in attendance, Buck¬ 
ingham's mother presented herself with uinnfallible 

i» 2 * 
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remedy, in tlie, shape, of a plaster and a posset, 
which she had procured from one Remington, a 
quack, living in Essex, where, it was said, he had 
cured many agues. It should appear that the 
plaster was applied and the drink given contrary 
to the advice of the physicians. They may have 
produced irritation and done mischief; but we 
cannot believe that they were the cause of the death 
of James, or even intended to hasten his end. On 
the fourteenth day of his illness, being Sunday, the 
27th of March,* he sent before day-break for the 
prince, who rose out of his bed and went to him in 
his night-gown. The king Becmed to have some 
earnest thing to say to him, and so endeavoured to 
raise himself upon his jiillow; hut his spirits were 

* Thai ia, the 8th of April, N. s. 
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so spent that he had not strength to make his words 
audible. He lingered for a few hours, and then 
“ went to his last rest, upon the day of rest, pre¬ 
sently after sermon was done.”* James was in Ins 
fifty-ninth year, and he had been twenty-two years 
king of England. As soon as the breath was out of 
his body the privy-council, or all the members of ii 
that were at Theobalds, assembled, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour King Charles was proclaimed 
at Theobalds court-gate by Sir Edward Zouch, 
knight-marshal.f ' 

* Howell. 

+ That excellent letter writer, James Howell, who wns at Then- 
liulds tells u« that the knight-m a rail ul pioclutmed Prince Clurles. 
the ri»Utfiil and dubitable hmr. to be kuu{ of Kurland, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland; but he was kot right by Mi. Seeretaiy Ctf’ 
way, and then »uid f indubitable heir. 
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a.d. 1025.—On. the afternoon of Monday, the 
•28th of March, Charles took-coach at Theobalds 
with the Duke of Rockingham, and came to White¬ 
hall. On the same day he was proclaimed at 
Whitchall-gate and in Cheapside, in the midst of a 
sad shower of rain; and the weather was thought 
suitable to the condition in which he found the 
kingdom. A few days after, the plague broke out 
ill Whitechapel, whence itAxtemled its ravages to 
every part of London. It was said to be even a 


worse plague than that, which raged at the time of 
his father’s coronation. Charles re-appointed the 
council and the officers of government, making 
scarcely any change. Buckingham stood forward 
more powerful and vain-glorious limn ever. There 
wits, however, some change for the belter at. court; 
the fools, and buffoons, and other familiars of 
James were dismissed, the courtiers were required 
to be attentive to religion, anil modest and quiet in 
their demeanour, and they generally became, if 
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mil iiioio moral, far more decorous. In n few 
days altei (lie accession, it was reported of the new 
sovcicign that lie "as zealous for God’s truth, a 
diligent frequenter of the church, ami all attentive 
hstenci lo piuyeis and sermons; that he intended 
to pay all lib fathei’s, mother’s, and brother’s 
debts, and that by disparting most of his remote 
parks and chases ; to inform the court of unneces¬ 
sary dial nos, and to drive from it all recusant 
i’apisls. On the 30th of March, three days after 
Ir.s father's death, Charles ratified, as king, the 
ireaty mill (•’ranee; and on the 1st of May the 
marriage ceremony Mas performed at Paris—the 
Duke of Chon ou, a member of the House of Guise, 
acting as Charles’s proxy. Buckingham was ap¬ 
pointed to bring the bride to England, and he 
pioeeedcd with an immense retinue to Paris, where 
he dazzled all eyes with his splendour. This 
man’s gallantry was not checked 1 by the national 
shyness of Englishmen; for he had scarcely set 
foul in the French court, when he declared love to 
tlie young Queen Aline of Austria. The Cardinal 
Richelieu made all the haste he, decently could to 
S get him back to England, and, after eight days, 
Buckingham left Paris, with Henrietta Maria. 
I’hcy travelled very slowly, or stopped very fre- 
jqueutly; for though they began their journey on 
fftie 23rd of May, tliev did not reach Dover till the 
[,27th of June in the evening. That night the young 
I'l’iccn slept in ’Dover Castle. On the morrow 
morning Charles, who had slept at Canterbury, 
jrocle to Dover to leecive his wife. They met in 
jibe ensile: the bride knelt down at his feet, and 
'"'ild have kissed his hand, hut the king took her 
j’ 1 ] 1 111 bis arms and kissed her with many kisses.* 

1 (,l|r “M IViunit Mr. Mcnde {jives :lie fulluu hir [recount of tin* 

jluvliriii, mid u f tile is'rwm of the lively- dsliRllter ol Ihe (ielioilumr 
r I’Jl’y IV. I '* The kiiijr took her nj» hr Ins rums, kissed her. slid, 
'ilkuilt with her, chat down his ejes toward her leol (she seeming 
higher than report was, reaching to h)9 shoulders), which sire soon 


The royal couple proceeded together to Canter¬ 
bury, on the following day to 'Rochester, the day 
after to Gravesend, and, on the liitli, there being a 
very great, slimver, the king and queen, in the 
royal barge, parsed through London bridge to 
Whitehall. Notwithstanding the ram and the 
plague, the Londoners crowded the river anil Us 
banks to get a sight of the bride, whose appeal - 
mice and cheerful manners gave them much satis¬ 
faction. Stories were soon circulated of her mt, 
and freedom from bigotry. It was said tand the 
tiling was considered very important) that she had 
eaten pheasant and venison on a fast-day, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrance of her eoulesscn, and 
that, upon being asked if she could abide a Hugue¬ 
not, she replied, “ Why nut.'—was not my father 
one?” In short, before she laid been tour and 
twenty hours at Whitehall, it was joyfully an¬ 
nounced that she liad already given some good 
signs of hope that she might ere long become a 
very good Protestant. But m a few dqys these 
bright hopes seemed to fade; and people began to 
count the great number of priests she had brought 
over in her train, and to murmur at the idolatry of 
the mass being again set up in the palaces of their 
king. She had twenty-lime priests, fourteen of 
them Theatines*, and fifteen seculars, besides it, 
bishop, a young man under thirty years of age. 
On Sundays and saints’ days mass was celebrated 
in the queen’s closet at Whitehall, Charles giving 
strict orders that no English man nr woman should 
come near the place during the. celebration. The 
priests were very importunate to have a large 
chapel finished at St. James’s, but the king was very 

lM'ici'ivmjj discovered, and showed him her shoes, sujiiij; to tins 
effect: * .Sir, 1 stand upon mine ouii leaf. 1 have no helps hj nit 
Thus high 1 nm, and am nelthei higher nor lowei.’ She is •pnihle 
aud tjuiek, black-eyed, blown lunged, and, in a word, a biave lad). * 
• An oulei founded at Rome in If>~4, by John lVter Uaialla, nttei 
waidB 1’ope l’aul IV., then Archbishop of Chieti, oi Theute, m 
the prounce of Abvuzzi, iu the kingdom of Naples. 
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slow in gratifying them in this particular. Charles 
also began to take umbrage at the friars so constantly 
being in the queen’s private chamber, and he told 
these Frenchmen, who appear to have been over 
zftfilous and injudicious, that he had granted them 
morethan sufficient liberty in public. If the French 
princess had been the most excellent and amiable 
of women, these circumstances would have ren¬ 
dered her odious in the eyes of the nation; but 
Henrietta Maria, though lively and pleasant, whcti 
pleased, was not the most amiable of Women : she 
,was self-willed, obstinate, haughty, am! overbear¬ 
ing, and began to show her temper, even in pub¬ 
lic, before she had been a fortnight In England.* 
Meanwhile the plague grew worse ami Worse. In 

# Meade, in one of Ills epistle#, Rives tin* followintf'pinsagc from a 
letter wnUcti by his court frequenting friend, Mr. Mimlant 

" The queen, howsoever vm little of stature, is yet of n pleasing 
countenance (ifMe by pleased), hut full of spirit mid viguui , anti 
seems ot more lliw ordinary lesolution. With one liowu, ill vers of 
us being at Whitehall to see her (Mm? »1 dinner,and the loom 
somewhat ovei heated with tha Are and company), she drove us all 
out ot the chamber. I suppose nouc but a queen could have cast 
such a scow I.” 
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the eyes of the Puritans the inference w'as obvious : 
the land was scourged for relapsing into idolatry. 

Charles had issued writs for a parliament to 
meet on the 11th of May; hut in consequence *of 
two prorogations, it did not assemble till the 10th 
of June, the very day after his arrival at White¬ 
hall with his queen, 'though not yet crowned, he 
wore the crown on his head. Before proceeding 
to business, he ordeted that one of the bishops 
should say prayers, and that, the doors should be 
shut. This was done so suddenly, that the Popish 
lords were obliged to be present at the. service. 
“Some whereof Kneeled down, some stood upright, 
and one did nothing but cross himself.” The 
young king (he teas in his twenty-fifth year) vyua 
no orator, and he had the defect of stammering; 
hut the words of his first address were plain and 
sensible. Instead of trying the patience of the 
Houses with long, rambling, pedantic speeches, 
he went at once to the point. He wanted Inoucv, 
and he told them so. In fact, the debts which Jus 
father lmd left amounted to 100,000/.; he hud 
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already contracted«comiderable debts of his own; 
and the money voted for the war was long since 
swallowed up. He did not hint at a peace;* lie 
srid, on the contrary, that the war must be pushed 
with vigour, and he reminded them that they them¬ 
selves had voted a recourse to arms, and, therefore, 
the war being their own work, the dishonour would 
lie upon them, if it were not followed up with spirit 
from a want of the necessary supplies. But though 
still inclined to hostilities with Spain and the Ca¬ 
tholics, the Commons* knew by this time that the 
war had been most miserably conducted; that the 
money formerly voted had been absolutely thrown 
away without doing the least good to the Palatine 
or^the Protestant cause. They now'hated and sus¬ 
pected Buckingham, whose popularity bloomed 
and died almost aB fast as a flower; and they re¬ 
quired from the new king, who had already de¬ 
clared against concession, some pledges of an 
extensive reform. In this temper they limited 
their votes to two subsidies (about 140,000/.), and 
the. duties of tonnage and poundage, not for life, 
as had been practised for two centuries, Imt for 
one year. They were also distressed by the ano¬ 
malous position of the king,—the head of the Pro¬ 
testant league, the chief of a war of religion, or, 
what they at least meant should he such,—and yet 
suffering mass to he celebrated in his own house, 
and Ins court to swarm with Papists and priests, 
livery day they had learned more and more of the 
compliances made in matters of religion at Madrid, 
at Paris, and at. Rome itself, and they verily be¬ 
lieved that their faith was in danger. They pre¬ 
sented a “ pious petition” to his majesty, conjuring 
him, as he valued the established and true religion 
of the land, to put into immediate execution all the 
penal statutes against Catholics and missionaries. 
Charles had promised, had signed, andBealed, and 
solemnly sworn, in his matrimonial treaty with 
France, to do no such thing; but he durst not 
avow this engagement, and he returned a gracious 
answer to the petition of the Commons. In ano¬ 
ther matter, however, he was less timid and com¬ 
plying. One of his chaplains. Dr. Montague, the 
editor of his father’s works, was a decided cham¬ 
pion of those. Armitiian tenets for and by which 
Laud afterwards set. the kingdom in a blaze. He 
taught and wrote that there was a monstrous differ¬ 
ence betweeji the doctrines of Calvin and the Puri¬ 
tans and those entertained by the Anglican church, 
and that in many points tlie established church 
agreed more closely with that of Rome than with 
that of Geneva. If all the ministers of the esta¬ 
blishment had bdlieved according to some acts of 
parliament and the late king’s determined will, 
Montague would have been correct in this latter 
statement; hut this was far from being the ease— 
a large portion of the clergy were strongly Cal- 
vinistic, and the great majority of the laity who 

• Although troops hud been sent to Holland and the lthine, no 
war had been declared against any one either at Charles's nt cession 
or at the dissolution of the late parliament. If Charles had uot been 
more eager for wai than his people he might easily have nego¬ 
tiated. 


cared anything at all about religion were 
passionate Calvinists. Two Puritan ministers drew 
lip an information ugainst what they considered 
the doctor’s-heresy, to he laid before, parliament. 
Montague thereupon published a tract which was 
called ‘ An Appeal to Caesar,’ and dcdiculcd*to 
King Charles. Many who read the tract pro¬ 
nounced the -author to he a Papist in disguise, and 
one that, under the encouragement of the court, 
was attempting gradually to reintroduce the old 
religion. The Commons drew up articles ngainst 
the doctor, declaring him to have “ maintained 
and confirmed some doctrine contrary to the articles 
agreed by the archbishops and bishops, and the 
whole clergy, in the year J. 562 ; and by his so 
doing, to have broke the laws and statutes of this 
realm.” They took him into custody, and com¬ 
manded him to appear at the bar of their House to * 
answer for his writings. The king represented 
that it was for him, and not for Them, to take 
cognizance of the conduct, of his chaplains; Imt 
the Commons replied that they were competent to 
visit such offences in a chaplain or in auv other 
servant of the court; and they would not let (he 
doctor go till he hail given hail in 2000/. for Ills 
re-appearance.* Charles had expressed indigna¬ 
tion at the vote of supplies, and the Lords threw 
out the tonnage and poundage part of the bill, be¬ 
cause the grant of these duties was not for life. 
Lord Conway, the chief secretary, was pressing 
the Commons for more money, when the. plague 
became so alarming that many members absented 
themselves, and the king adjourned the parliament 
to the 1st of August, appointing it to meet, not at 
Westminster, hut al ’Oxtord.-f 

Previously to the calling a parliament, Charles, 
of liis own authority, had issued warrants for levy¬ 
ing troops for the Palatinate; and, having no 
money, had exacted that the charges of “ coat and 
conduct” should be home by the people, who were, 
in return, to receive a promise of repayment from 
his exchequer. This gave rise to great discon¬ 
tents, but the king continued the practice during 
the recess; and other circumstances meanwhile 
occurred still further to bring his government into 
disrepute. Soubisc and the Huguenots stall kept 
possession of Rochelle and the island of Rile, and 
* their fleet was so powerful at sea that the French 
Catholics could not meet it. In virtue of the re¬ 
cent alliance, Cardinal Richelieu applied to the 
English for assistance against the French Protest¬ 
ants. Charles and Buckingham complied; hut, 
to deceive the people, it was given out that the 
armament w'as intended, not against Rochelle, but 
against the city of Genoa, which was in alliance 
with the House of Austria, and which, so went the 
story, was to be assaulted by a united force of 
French and English. Ever since Buckingham 
had been Lord Admiral, the navy had heen wil¬ 
fully neglected, in consequence of which the seas 

* Montague was te warded for his sufferings by uu increase ■»r 
royal favour ; and the man that the Common* had denounced soon 
received a bishoplic 1 

t Kushwoitli.--Purl. Hist. 
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were infested by pirates, and the trade of the conn- 
try frequently molested. The only man-of-war 
in u state fit to put to sea was the Vanguard; but 
the French ministry was urgent, and so seven 
merchant vessels of the largest size were pressed 
into the king’s service.. Buckingham provided 
the little fleet with stores and ammunition as he 
best could ; and m the month of May he caused a 
warrant under the great seal to he issued to call 
the ships’ companies aboard, with orders to repair 
to such a part ns the French ambassador might 
direct. The fleet stood across the Channel; but, 

' when off Dieppe, they learned from the Duke of 
Montmorency, the lord admiral of France, that 
they were expected tnjtxkcnn hoard French sailors 
ami soldiers, and then to proceed to fight against 
the Protestants of Rochelle. Captains and men 
•instantly refused, drew up a protest or peti¬ 
tion, and forced Pennington, the commander of 
the little fleet, to sail hack to the Downs. Pen¬ 
nington himself then begged to lie excused 
going on such a service; and presently the Duke 
of Rohan, Soubisc, and the other Huguenot chiefs 
who had got a hint of what was intended, dis¬ 
patched an envoy to London, to implore the king 
not to employ ins forces against his Protestant 
brethren. The envoy had good words and hopes 
from Charles, hut Buckingham told him that the 
king, his master, had pledged his word, and that 
the ships must and should go. The captains and 
owners of the merchant vessels, however, repre¬ 
sented that they had been hired and impressed for 
the king of England’s service, and that they could 
not be passed into the hands of the French without 
higher orders and a new agreement. Hereupon 
Buckingham posted down to Rochester with the 
French ambassador, who undertook to charter the 
merchants’ ships for King Jjouis. But, in spite of 
the high and absolute tone of the favourite, mer¬ 
chants, captains, and men were alike averse to the 
service. In the beginning of July, Secretary Con¬ 
way wrote a letter in King Charles’s name to 
Vice-Admiral Pennington, telling him that his 
master had left the command of the ships to the 
French king, and that he, Pennington, should take, 
on hoard at Dieppe as many men as the French 
pleased, and that this letter was to be his warrant. 
A trick was put upon the sailors—they were told 
again that they were to go to Genoa—and they once 
more sailed to Dieppe, Pennington having another 
letter, written by Charles himself, which charged 
and commanded him, without delay, to put his rtia- 
jesty’s ship the Vanguard into the hands of the 
French, and to require the commanders of the seven 
merchant ships, in his majesty’s name, to do the 
same, nay, in case of backwardness, to use forcible 
means, even to sinking, to compel them. As soon 
as he reached Dieppe, Pcnniitgton delivered up 
the Vanguard, and acquainted the rest of the cap¬ 
tains with the king’s commands. Again, they all 
jefuSed to obey. Whcn f tliey prepared to heave 
anchor, Pennington fired into them from the man- 
of-war, and compelled them to stay, all hut the 


brave Sir Ferdinand Gorge, hi the Neptune— 
“ more brave in running away from this abominable 
action than charging in the midst of an enemy.” 
The Frenchmen were embarked, and •Pennington 
led them to Rochelle; but to make the English¬ 
men fight under such circumstances was beyond 
his power. They deserted, and joined the Hugue¬ 
nots or returned home, giving nn exasperating 
account of all that had passed. The siege of Ro¬ 
chelle was abandoned, and Charles drew upon him¬ 
self an almost crushing weight of odium without 
being of any use to Louis.* 

On the 1st of August the parliament met in the 
good city of Oxford, but certainly not in a good 
humour. Charles summoned both Houses to 
attend him in the hall of Christ Church, and there 
asked for more money to carryt on the war.f A 
day or two after, it was scon that, nolwilstanding 
this demand, and the earnest representations of mi¬ 
nisters, the Commons would not vote any more 
subsidies, or change their previous decision about 
tonnage and poundage. They, m fact, applied 
themselves to the redress of grievances, foremost 
among which they placed the non-enforcement, of 
the penal statutes against Papists. <Mil Cuke, more 
hold and impressive from lus great age, denounced 
new invented offices and useless officers, which 
cost much money, and ought to lie abolished ; the 
multiplicity of great offices in one man—meaning, 
of course, Buckingham; the prodigality of the 
court and household; and the paying of certain 
pensions; which ought to lie stopped until the king 
was out of debt. Other members denounced with 
as much vehemence, if not eloquence, the now 
common practice of selling the offices of govern¬ 
ment. By this time the Earl of Bristol had ex¬ 
plained to many his own conduct and the conduct 
of Buckingham at Madrid; and an inquiry was 
proposed intothe maladministration of the favourite 
as lord admiral, olid his having brought the coun¬ 
try into a war merely from personal spite against 
the Spanish favourite Olivares. The tone of the 
House was hold and resolute; they compelled one 
of their members who censured the. freedom of 
their speech to make submission upon Iub knees 
at the bar. The learned Sir Robert Cotton, after 
applauding the “ constant wisdom” of the House, 
as shown in their censure of that ill-advised mem¬ 
ber for trenching upon their ancient liberties, told 
them that, notwithstanding those walls could not. 
conceal from the ears of -captious, guilty, and ic- 
vengcful men without, the council and debates 
within, he would express his honest, thoughts, and 
show the crimes which parliament had impeached 
other minions for in elder times. And then lie 
compared the administration of Buckingham with 
that of the preceding favourite, Somerset, showing 
how much worse it was to the country, and gave a 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Spencers, the 
Gavestons, the Dc la Poles, and other minions of 

• R ym«*r.—Cabala.—R iwhworth.— CIni eiitltm Taper*.—I.os Liu mes 
do l’Augleterre. 

t Thi* Commons said, with some reason, tliat they hardly knew 
whom they were at war with. There had boon no declaration ! 
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royalty. Buckingham, at the desire of the king, 
who had removed to Woodstock, presented an ac¬ 
count of the navy, and a denial of having acted 
through personal feelings in the quarrel with Spain. 
His tone was mild and gentle—almost pathetic in 
speaking of his loss of the Commons’ favour—hut 
when he alluded to the Earl of Bristol, he could 
not conceal his deadly hatred. “ I am minded,” 
said he, “ to leave that business asleep, hut, if it. 
should awake, it will prove a lion to devour him 
who co-operated witft Olivares.” When they had 
sat nine days, the Commons were told from the 
king that his business required a speedy dispatch ; 
that the plague might touch them, and that he 
desired a present answer about his supplies; that 
if they would not give such answer without loss 
of time, he would take more care of their health 
than they themselves seemed disposed to take, 
and shift for himself as he could. They were de¬ 
bating upon the subject of a supply, lmt were not 
inclined to he very liberal without some tender of 
redress, when this threat of dissolution reached 
their ears. A most animated debate ensued, and 
they appointed a committee to prepare their answer. 
This proved to lie a spirited hut respectful decla¬ 
ration, putting forward abuses, but not refusing 
fresh supplies. They told his majesty that they 
were abundantly comforted by his majesty’s late 
gracious answer touching their religion, and his 
message for the cure of their health, and they 
solemnly vowed and protested before God and the 
world, with one heart and voice, that they would 
ever continue most loyal and obedient servants. 
But, they added, “ We will, in a convenient time, 
and in a parliamentary way, freely and dutifully 
do our utmost endeavouis to discover and reform 
the. abuses and grievances of this realm and state, 
and in like sort to afford all necessary supply to 
his most excellent majesty upon his present occa¬ 
sions and designs : most humbly beseeching our 
said dear and dread sovereign, in his princely wis¬ 
dom and goodness, to rest assured of the true and 
hearty affections of his poor Commons; and to 
esteem the same to be (as we conceive it is indeed) 
the greatest worldly reputation and security that a 
just king can have; and to account all such as 
slanderers of the people’s affections, and enemies 
to the commonwealth, that shall dare say the con¬ 
trary.” Xltis declaration was passed as the sense 
of the House, but they had not had time to present 
it when they were suddenly summoned to tire 
Lords to hear the king’s commission for dissolv¬ 
ing the parliament. Thus inauspiciously ended, 
on the 12th of August^ the first parliament under 
Charles. 

During this Oxford session of twelve days 
he of course obtained not a farthing; but lie 
fancied that he could take money from the pockets 
of his subjects in right of his prerogative with¬ 
out consent of parliament; and the hair-brained 
Buckingham, who had been the instigator of the 
hasty dissolution, cheered him with prospects of 
great wealth to be obtained by the plunder of 

VOL. III. 


Spain. Writs under the privy seal wore issued to 
the nobility, gentry, and clergy, calling upon them 
to lend nainey to his majesty; and wherever any 
reluctance was encountered, threats of vengeance 
were employed; the duties of tonnage and pound¬ 
age were levied though the bill had not passed; 
the salaries of the servants of government were left 
in arrears; the amusements and even the daily 
table* at court were, trenched upon in order to save 
money for the fitting out of an expedition, which, 
according to the calculation of the favourite, would 
pay cent, per cent. By these means an army of 
ten thousand men was collected on the western 
coast, ships of war were fitted out, and merchant 
vessels engaged as transports, and armed. Not a 
word was said about, the destination of these forces; 
—Buckingham’s blow was to fall by surprise.t 
The States of Holland contributed a squadron of 
sixteen sail; the English fleet counted eighty sail; 
the greatest joint naval power that had ever spread 
sail upon salt water—which made the world 
abroad to stand astonished how so huge a fleet 
could be so suddenly made ready.J The com¬ 
mand of both fleet and army was given to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Cecil, now created Lord Wimbledon, a ge¬ 
neral who had served with very had success in the 
Palatinate ami the. Low Countries. This appoint¬ 
ment of a mere landsman surprised and vexed the 
seamen, who looked upon Wimbledon witli con¬ 
tempt. It belonged properly to Sir Robert Man- 
sel, Vice-Admiral of England, and an experienced 
sailor, in ease the high admiral himself went not; 
but Buckingham fur selfish motives made the 
odd choice, and then persisted in it. The fleet set 
sail in the month of October, shaping its course 
for the. coast of Spain. In the Bay of Biscay the 
ships were damaged and in part scattered by a 
storm. One vessel (the Long Robin) foundered 
with one hundred and seventy men on hoard. 
This was hut the beginning of misfortune. The 
confusion of orders was such, that the officers and 
soldiers scarcely knew whom to command, or whom 
to obey. When he got in sight of the Spanish 
shores, Wimbledon called a council of war, the 
usual and dangerous resource of incompetent com¬ 
manders. His instructions, like those yfiven to 
the great Drake in former times, were, to intercept 
the Plate ships from America, to scour the Spanish 
coast, and destroy the shipping in the ports. But 
where should he begin? In the council of war 
some recommended one point, some another: in 
the end, it was determined to make for Cadiz Hay. 
But while they were consulting, the Spaniards 
got notice of their approach, add prepared to re-, 
ceive them. Moreover, Wimbledon allowed seven 

• Charles found himself obliged to borrow 3000/., to procure provi¬ 
sions lor his table, from the coiporatiuus ot Salisbury aud Southamp¬ 
ton. 

f Hon ell, however, says that the secret was badly kept,'as nil 
state secrets were in those days. He attributes, in put, tin* tuiluie 
to the" blazing abroad of ibis expedition ere the licet went out of 
the Downs; for Mercurm Gallo lielqirun h id it hi punt, tliar it was 
lot the Stiails-month: now, it lb .i rule, that tfient designs of st.fto 
should lie mysteries till they come to the very act of performance, 
ami then they should turn to exploits."— -Letters, 

I IIowcll. 
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large and rich Spanish ships to escape him/ ami 
sail into the hay, -where they afterward (when he 
had effected his landing) did him great mischief 
with their ordnance.* A sudden attack on the 
shipping at Cadiz and Port Santa Maria could 
hardly have failed even now, but the land admiral 
preferred taking ships by land—perhaps he meant 
to take and plunder Cadiz, as Essex had done—and 
disembarking- his troops, he took the paltry fort of 
Puntal. Then he moved towards the bridge which 
connects the lsia de Leon with the continent, to 
cut of the communication. No enemy was seen 
on this short march ; hut, in the wine-cellars of 
the country, which were broken open and plun¬ 
dered, a foe was found, which has ever been more 
dangerous to undisciplined English troops than 
bullets and pikes. The men got drunk, and be- 
'came unmanageable; and if the Spaniards had 
known their condition, they might, at one moment, 
have cut them to pieces. Lord Wimbledon, us 
the best tiling he could do, led them back to the 
ships, leaving some hundreds of stragglers to fall 
under the knives of the enraged peasantry. There 
still remained the hope of intercepting the Elate 
fleet, but an infectious disease broke out in'ffiv 
Lord Delaware’s ship, and in consequence Of an 
insane order given by Wimbledon, that the sick 
should be distiibuted into the healthy ships, the 
malady was spread exceedingly. After heating 
about for eighteen days with a dreadful mortality 
on board, and without a glimpse of the fleet from 
the New World, Wimbledon resolved to carry his 
dirtied, dishonoured flag home again, “ which was 
done in a confused manner, and without any ob¬ 
servance of sea orders.” The Plate fleet, which 
liad been hugging the Barbery coast, appeared off 
the coast ofSpain two or tlnee days after his de¬ 
parture, and got safely into Cadiz. And while he 
was muster of those seas a fleet of fifty sail of 
Brazil men got safe into Lisbon, with four of the 
richest caracks that ever came from the Indies. 
With the troops and crews dreadfully reduced, 
with sickness in every ship, and without a single 
prize of the least value, Wimbledon arrived at 
Plymouth, to be hissed and hooted by the indig¬ 
nant people. This sorry arid unsuccessful return 
of an expedition which had cost him so much 
was a grievous blow to Charles, who, however, be¬ 
trayed no vindictive temper, being even averse to 
call the leaders of it to a court-martial; but, as the 
popular outcry was tremendous, he set on foot an 
examination in the privy council. Then the Earl 
of Essex and other officers attributed the failure to 
the incapacity of Che commander-in-chief; and he 
attributed it to their jealousy and insubordination. 
But Wimbledon told Buckingham that the com¬ 
mand had been forced upon him, against his judg-’ 
ment, by himself and the king, and that be had 
foretold to his majesty all that would happen; 
“ and,” added he, “ had it not been for my obe- 

* '“Tin thought,” says Howell, wlio had many friends with the 
expedition, “ lhut they (the seven ships) being inch, would have de¬ 
frayed well near the cnarge of our fleet. ’ 


dienre to his majesty and my' good affection to 
your excellency, 1 would rather have been torn in 
pieces than to have gone with so many ignorant 
and malicious people.” He complained grievous’)' 
of liis exclusion from his majesty’s presence, and 
of the course pursued in the privy council. After 
a time, the examinations were stopped, and then 
renewed, to the great vexation of Wimbledon, 
who repeated his accusations against his colonels 
and officers. “ 1 have been your excellency’s 
officer,” said he, “ in as difficult and miserable an 
action as ever any one hath undertaken, and will 
as little assistance as ever any one had. For 
many of those that should have assisted me were 
more careful in betraying me than in forwarding 
his majesty’s service.” He then implored Un¬ 
favourite to carry him through, and obtain for him 
the honour of kissing the hand of his sovereign 
lord the king, concluding with these words : “All 
power is in your lordship’s hands, whether you 
will uphold me in my cause or no, or let me la- 
ruinated for want of it; so that. 1 can say no more, 
hut that, if I suffer, 1 shall he your excellency’s 
martyr.”* Buckingham ihil uphold him, and, in 
the end, neither commander-in-chief nor Essex 
with the subordinates was punished, it being 
agreed to attribute the failure of the expedition to 
Providcnce-t 

As Buckingham’s plan for enriching his masler 
with the produce of the Spaniards* mines of 
Mexico and Peru had thus failed, the favourite 
under,(ook to go over to the Dutch, ami raise 
money by pawning the crown jewels and plate; 
and to the Hague he went, taking with hint 
those articles and the Earl of Holland, who is 
said to have governed him as much as he governed 
the king. He raised some 300,000/. among the 
money-lenders ; drew closer the treaty of alliance 
with the States; and negotiated with other Pro¬ 
testant powers, which sent their agents to treat with 
hint. From the Hague he would have proceeded 
to Paris, hut his amorous impudence had given 
much disgust there, and Richelieu informed him 
that his return to that capital could not be suf¬ 
fered. This message, added to some preceding 
circumstance almost ^entirely personal to Bucking- 
liain, had the effect of giving an entirely new 
direction to the policy of England, In his wrath, 
Buckingham would at once have undone what he 
had done only a few months before. His friend 
Holland and Sir Dudley Carleton, who went, to 
Paris in his stead, were instructed to demand the 
immediate restitution of the English ships which 
had been lent to Louis, and to tell that king that 
he ought to make peace with his Protestant sub¬ 
jects, with whom they the ambassadors were to 
open a secret correspondence, giving them assu¬ 
rance that the king of England would assist them, 

* Letters to the Duke of Buckingham, in Cabnln. 

f Wimbledon’! charge against tlu» Earl of Essex was grave ami 
direct: “ 1I«* nuy give your excellency many thank*,” an id | )e to 
Buckingham, " that Ins lordship in not called into question lor let- 

pa** some ol the king of Spam's ship* that offered him tight, 
a Inch would have been the chief service, having instructions not to 
let any fly or break out without fighting with them.'* 
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ami asking them xvliat force they could raise in 
ense of Charles’s declaring war against Louis. For 
the present, Richelieu was enabled to conjure the 
storm, but lie was obliged to submit to several in¬ 
dignities and breaches of treaty on the part of the 
English court. 

Apart from any consideration of religion, 
Charles had conceived a violent dislike of the 
Frenchmen and priests that had come over with 
his young wife ; and, if the truth is told of them, 
they must, have been a most intriguing ami trou¬ 
blesome crow. Henrietta Maria, naturally enough, 
took the part of her countrymen and ghostly com¬ 
forters, and this led to frequent quarrels with her 
husband. Charles reported all bis conjugal trou¬ 
bles to Buckingham, and Buckingham did all he 
could to provoke, fresh ones. The favourite was 
not only jealous of the influence of the young 
queen, but also disgusted with her whole nation; 
and be waS’still further incensed against her by 
some accidental, or probably intentional, slights 
which she put upon his intriguing and insolent 
mother. One day the. unmanly minion entered 
her apartment iq a great passion, and, after some 
rude expostulation, told her she should repent it. 
Her majesty answering with some quickness, he 
told her insolently that there had heen queens iri 
England who had lost their heads. “ And,” con¬ 
tinues Clarendon, “ it was universally known that, 
during Buckingham’s life, the queen never had 
any credit with the king with reference to any 
public affairs, and so could not divert the resolu¬ 
tion of making a war with France.” On the 20th 
of November Charles wrote from Hampton Court 


to inform Steenie that he had fully made up his 
mind to cashier all the Monsers (Messieurs), and 
send them bark to France. In his not very royal 
letter he talks of their making plots with his own 
subjects, and attempts to steal away his wife; of 
their maliciousness in making and fomenting dis¬ 
contents in his wife ; and he desires the,favourite 
to let him know, with all the speed he can, whe¬ 
ther he likes this course or not, as he would put 
nothing of this in execution until he heard from 
him. “ But 1 am resolute,” continued the king; 
“ it must be done, and that shortly.” On the 
same day, however, when his passion cooled, he 
wrote another letter to the favourite, telling him 
that the thing must, be done with management and 
delicacy. “You must, therefore,” says Charles, 
“ advertise my mother-in-law that I must ’remove 
all those instruments that are the causes of un- 
kindness between her daughter and me, few or 
none of the. servants being free of this fault in one. 
kind or other; therefore I would he glad that she 
might, find a means to make themselves suitors to 
be gone : if this he not, I hope there can be no 
exceptions taken at me to follow the. example of 
Spain and Savoy in this particular.”* The favour-* 
ite was then on the continent, and had not as yet 
received the interdict of the cardinal. He was 
thinking of a gay visit to Paris, and therefore, as 
it appears, he begged his master to be patient 
under his domestic grievances. Some time after 
Charles writes to him that his “ wife begins to 
mend her manners.” *“ 1 know not,” adds hie 
majesty, “ how long it will continue, for they say 

* Himhvicke State Papera. 
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it its by advice ; but the best of all is, they say the 
Monsieurs desire to return home; 1 will not say 
this is certain, for you know nothing that they say 
can be so.”* llis doubt was not unfounded ; the 
Frenchmen would not ask to go. When Bucking¬ 
ham returned, full of rage, from the continent, 
violent quarrels began anew on this score. It was 
thought that the queen's servants would refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance, and it w as tendered to 
them as a means of getting rid of them, but they 
all took it except the priests. 

Notwithstanding his open declaration to the 
< council that he abhorred the name of parliament, 
Charles saw that he must inevitably meet that body 
again, and that soon. .Whatever sums had been 
borrowed abroad by Buckingham, or extorted at 
home under the privy seal, were absorbed by 
'arrears, and all things wore at a stand-still for 
want of money. In his own complaints against 
the French attendants we do not find any great 
stress laid upon their religion, but he knew very 
well that their faith and open practice of it were 
their real crimes in the eyes of his people, and 
that nothing was so likely to put the House of 
Commons into better humour ns a rude expulsion 
of the entire court of his queen, men and women, 
priests and laymen ; but, partly perhaps out of ten¬ 
derness to bis wife, partly out of a desire to avoid 
going to extremities with the French government 
while he was so poor, he hesitated lung ere he 
would resort to that measure. Leaving the French 
for the present, he sought to gratify the intolerance 
of the Commons and the people by persecuting 
and annoying the English-born Catholics, in doing 
which he broke the treaty of matrimony, to which 
he had so solemnly sworn. No doubt lie was the 
more ready to revive the old statutes against recu¬ 
sants, because they offered a source of revenue, in 
the shape of fines and forfeits, which had been 
very productive during the two preceding reigns. 
He issued orders to his Protestant magistrates to 
hunt tip the game, and he appointed a commission 
to levy fines on the Catholics: he commanded, by 
proclamations, the immediate return of all English 
children and youths that were studying m Catholic 
seminaries on the continent, and the instant de¬ 
parture out of England of all priests and mission¬ 
aries. He- also resolved, by the advice of his 
council, to disarm all the popish lords: In the 
execution of this order, which implied an odious 
searching of men’s houses, great cure was taken 
to give, no offence to the family and connexions! of 
the favourite, who, mother and all, were known or 
suspected Catholics. “ In the disarming of the 
"lords recusants,” writes Carlisle, liiniBelf suspected 
of being a papist, “ there was as much respect had 
of some who have relation to your lordship as you 
yourself would dcsirc.”t But upon other noble 
families who hud no such relationship with the 
favourite, the blow fell with unmitigated severity, 
^he‘magistrates, their spies, and the fanatics 

• Hnrdwicke Slate Papers. 

t Letter to Buckingham, wi Ilnrdwkke Payers. 
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searched castles and manor-houwes as if there had 
been a new gunpowder-plot; and many an irri¬ 
tating scene occurred, not withuut a mixture of 
the ridiculous and farcical. The deputy-lieutenant 
of Northamptonshire, with two other worthy 
knights, and a Mr. Knightly, a very zealous actor 
in this line, went to the house of Mrs. Vaux, a 
Catholic lady, and mother of Lord Vaux, to search 
for martial munition. They found his lordship in 
the mansion, and, according to the official accounts, 
civilly acquainted him and his mother with the 
object of their visit. His lordship and the old 
lady respectfully consented to the search, which 
was duly performed, and no arms found. But, in 
conclusion, a younger brother of Lord Vaux got 
heated at this invasion of the domestic sanctuary, 
which possibly was not conducted so civilly as was 
represented, and lie said that they gave to the 
recusants the worst, usage they could, except they 
should cut their throats; and he swore, withxlivers 
oaths, that he wished it were come, to that. The 
zealous Mr. Knightly told the irritated young man 
that there were, divers statutes against the recu¬ 
sants which they were not troubled withal. This, 
young Vaux denied. Knightly then quoted the 
statute which imposed a line of 20/. per month for 
noil-attendance at church, and further informed 
him that there was a late statute against s\\ earing, 
which put a penally of twelve pence upon every 
oath, and intimated that he must exact that from 
him; to which Mr. Vaux gave an answer with ill 
and scornful words. Then Knightly asked Mrs. 
Vaux and the Lord Vaux to pay for Mr. Vaux’s 
oaths; and, upon their refusal, he charged the 
constable to distrain so much of Mr. Vaux’s goods 
as would satisfy three shillings, and give that to 
the poor, according to the statute. Here Lord 
Vaux lost patience, and, taking Knightly aside, he 
told him that if he found him in another place he 
would call him to account for this behaviour. 
Knightly boldly replied that his lordship knew 
where he lived Lord Vaux then went into the hall, 
followed by one of the knights, but Knightly, also, 
would follow ; upon which iiis lordship thrust him 
out by the shoulder, telling iiim that now lie had 
done his office lie mi "I it he gone. Knightly turned 
again to the hall, saying that fie had not done, 
and that he might search more if he chose. Then 
Lord Vaux gave him a good blow on tl*: face, and 
they scuffled together till they were parted. But 
Lord Vaux hit Mr. Knightly’s man (probably the 
constable) with a cudgel, broke his head, and 
knocked him down. Whereupon the deputy lieu¬ 
tenants, with the rest, fearing Anther inconve- 
niency, withdrew, and lodged their complaint, 
which was heard before the king and council. 
Lord Vaux was presently committed prisoner, to 
the Warden of the. Fleet, and his cause remitted to 
the despotic Star Chamber.* 

The French court remonstrated upon this fresh 
persecution, and reminded Charles of his treaty 

• Letter from Secretary Comvny to Buckingham, in Hardwicks 
State 1’dj'crB. 
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ami his oath; bu> this only piqued him, without 
effecting any change in favour of the recusants. 

Having thus done something for popularity, the 
Ling devised how he might clear the House of 
Commons of some of its most obnoxious members, 
and he hit upon an artifice which was singularly 
transparent and bungling. Persons acting as 
sheriff's could not sit in parliament, and, therefore, 
when the judges presented the list of sheriff's for 
the ensuing year, he struck out seven names, and 
wrote in their place? those of Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir 
Robert Philips, Sir Grey Palmer, Sir William 
Fleetwood, and Mr. Edward Alford, seven mem¬ 
bers who had given him the most trouble in the 
late parliament, and who were all resolute in their 
intention of impeaghing the favourite.* 

A.n. 1626.—The opening of the session was 
fixed fur the 6th id’ February. The king was to 
have been crowned at, Christmas, hilt for several 
reasons—we believe the want of money may have 
been the principal—that, ceremony was not per¬ 
formed till the 2nd of February. There were 
several things too striking to he omitted, which 
occurred in the ceremonial of this great Thursday. 
The queen, as a Catholic, was neither crowned 
nor present in the Abbey. They offered to have 
a place lilted up for her, hut she preferred occu¬ 
pying a window of a room at the palace gate, 
whence she might sec them go and return without 
w itnessing the religious ceremonies, which she had 
been taught to consider as hcietical and damn¬ 
able. It is mentioned by a careful relater of 
small tilings, that while her majesty stood at the 
window looking on the procession, her French 
ladies were frisking and dancing in the room. An 
impeltanl part was played in the Abbey by Laud, 
now Bishop of St. David’s, Prebendary of West¬ 
minster, and on the high ruad to greater promo¬ 
tions, being mueli distinguished and favouicd 
both by Buckingham and Charles. Buckingham 
was lord constable for the day : in ascending the 
s^teps to the throne lie took the right hand of the 
king, and offered his left to Ins majesty, who, 
putting it liy with his right hand, helped up the 
duke, saying to him, with a smiling countenance, 
“ 1 have as much’necd to liefy you, as you to assist 
me.” When the archbishop presented Charles, 
bare-headqjl, to the people, proclaiming, in an 
audible voice, “My masters and friends, I am 
here come to present unto you your king. King 
Charles, to whom the crown of his ancestors and 
predecessors is now devolved by lineal right, and 
he himself conn? hither to be settled in that throne 
which God and his birth have appointed for him; 
and therefore 1 desire you, by your general accla¬ 
mation, to testify your consent and willingness 
thereunto,” the people preserved a dead silence, 
and not one word followed the primate’s adjura- 

• Tin* jrrent lawyer, alter vexing the government with other legal 
toioU, maintained that, though a sheriff could not Im* returned tor 
lis shire,lie might }et ait lor some other shire or borough; and Coke 
actually got hunselt fleeted lor the county of Not folk lie did not, 
however, take his seat, though he was peiroitti’d to enjoy the otltet 
juivilegcs ol a member of parliament. 


tion,. till my Lord Arundel, the Earl Marshal, 
told them they should cry out “God save King 
Charles!” upon which there followed a little 
shouting. The unction,—the anointing of the 
king’s naked shoulders, arms, hands, and hcad rf — 
things most abominable in the eyes of the 1’iirit mi,, 
and ridiculous in the eyes of many other men, w ns 
all done behind a traverse or screen, and was per¬ 
formed by Archbishop Abbot, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the absolution he had obtained from King 
James, was still suspected ns being unciinomnd 
and irregular, from his unfortunate killing of a 
man while hunting. Laud made several alter¬ 
ations in the usual service, and composed an 
entirely new prayer, which went to establish a 
closer union than ever between king and bishops, 
mid to give great offence to the Puritans. “ It was,” 
says a courtly knight, “ one of the most punctual" 
coronations since the Conquest.” It. may have 
been this, lmt it was assuredly one of the dullest 
or the least honoured by the spontaneous joy of 
the nation. The fact, is, Charles’s sayings had 
gone abroad ; and he was suspected in politics, in 
religion, and m everything else. 

Four days after In's coronation he opened the 
session of parliament,* with a very short speech, 
telling them he was no orator, but desired to he 
known by his actions, not hv his words, and refer¬ 
ring (hem to the Lord Keeper, who would explain 
the business for which lie had called them together. 
Bishop Williams, the mail that was a diocese in 
himself,—the ready-wilted Williams, who had 
saved Buckingham at his crisis, who had rendered 
many secret services,—was no longer Lord Keeper. 
He had quarrelled with the favourite at or imme¬ 
diately after the Oxford session ; he had ventured 
to tell him “ that he was engaged with the Earl of 
Pembroke to labour in the lcdress of the people’s 
grievances, and was resolved to stand upon his 
own legs,”—and of course the bishop had fallen. 
'Hie present Lord Keeper was Sii Thomas Coven¬ 
try, the son of a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and a thorough-bred lawyer, who had gone 
through the grades of recuidcr of London, solicitor- 
general, and king’s attorney. But if he knew law 
better than Bishop Williams, lie was equally ready 
to stretch the roy al prerogative as far as ever that 
base time-server had done. In Ins opening speech, 
to which the king had especially referred them, Co¬ 
ventry told the parliament, “ If we consider aright, 
and think of that incomparable distance between 
the supreme, height and majesty of a mighty 
monarch and the submissive awe and lowliness of 
lovnl subjects, we cannot but "receive exceeding, 
comfort and contentment in the frame and consti¬ 
tution of this highest, court, wherein lint only the 
prelates, nobles, and grandees, hut. the commons 
of all degrees, have their part; and wherein that 
high majesty doth descend to admit, or rather to 
invite, the humblest of his subjects to conference 
and counsel with him.’i But the Commons? had 

It is haul Hint, at the opening of the* session, one-lmlf of llio 
lucuibcib of the Common* hud uut united from the comili j. 
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never been less disposed to listen to such language 
or submit to such pretensions. They had again 
met with a resolute will to canvass grievances and 
to punish the favourite of majesty; and dividing 
themselveB into sections, and appointing standing 
committees, they proceeded to work fearlessly. 
Guided by the force without, by the zealous feel¬ 
ings of the people, and following in many parti¬ 
cular instances their own inward conviction, they 
began again with the question of religion, and 
insisted on sharpening still more the legal sword 
against Papists. These champions of civil liberty 
would allow mi freedom of conscience ; and they 
invited their countrymen to aid them in a detest¬ 
able system of denunciation and espionage. Dr. 
Montague, who had given bail in 2000/. for his 
book, was supported at court by Bishop Laud, 
%ho endeavoured to make the king and the fa¬ 
vourite stand hv him in parliament ; hut they had 
agreed to leave the chaplain to his fate, which 
probably would have been a hard one if the ('om¬ 
inous had not left Montague to fall upon Buck¬ 
ingham himself, and by so doing induced the king 
to close their labours. In the very first week of 
the session a speech was made “ somewhat eagerly, 
aiming at, but not naming the duke; but it was 
not applauded nor seemingly liked by the House.”* 
But this discouragement was merely given to 
some over-hasty orator: they were preparing a 
regular attack, and wished not for petty skir¬ 
mishes. Their committee of grievances drew up 
an account, of sixteen capital abuses, all fatal to 
the liberties of the people. Among these were the 
old curse of purveyance, and the new practice of 
levying the duties of tonnage and poundage with¬ 
out consent of parliament; monopolies; great pro¬ 
digality and malversation on the part of the 
ministry. They traced all these evils, all the dis¬ 
graces sustained by the English flag by land and 
sea, and all other wrongs and misfortunes, to the 
“great delinquent.” The king, anticipating their 
resolves, sent a message to the Commons, m which 
he chose to overlook the precedents of Bacon and 
Middlesex, and the notorious fact that lie himself, 
as Prince of Wales, had joined Buckingham in 
procuring Middlesex’s impeachment. “ I must 
let you know,” said he, “that 1 will not allow any 
of my servants to he questioned amongst you, 
much less such as are of eminent place and near 
unto me. The old question was, what shall be 
done to the man whom the king shall honour; 
buff now it, hath been the labour of some to sfeek 
what may he done against him whom the king 
Jhinks fit to honour. 1 sec you especially aim at 
the Duke of Buckingham. I wonder wlmt hath 
so altered your affection towards him. I do well 
remember his favour with you in the last parlia¬ 
ment of my father’s time. . . . What he hath done 
since to alter and change your minds 1 wot not, 
but can assure you he hath not meddled or done 
apytlffng concerning the pyblic or commonwealth 
hut by special directions and appointment, and as 

• Meade. 
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my servant.I wish youVould hasten niv 

supply, or else it will be worse for yoursplves; for, 
if any ill happen, T shall be the last shall feel it.” 

But the Commons maintained that, it was “ the 
ancient, constant, and undoubted right and usage 
of parliaments to question and complain of all 
persons, of what degree soever, found dangerous 
to the commonwealth in abusing the power and 
trust committed to them by the sovereign they 
stopped the question of supplies,—they proceeded 
more vigorously than before against the favourite,— 
and, not having as yet got ready their direct testi¬ 
mony, they voted, almost by acclamation, that 
common fame was a good ground of proceeding, 
either by inquiry, or presenting the. complaint (o 
the king or lords. Instead of taking warning, 
Charles sent down the lord k«per to rate them 
for their presumption, and to require the punish¬ 
ment of two members who had given him offence 
by insolent discourses m the House,—to tell’them 
that it was his majesty’s express and final com¬ 
mandment that they should yield obedience and 
cease this unparliamentary inquisition, irml that if 
they complied not they might expect to lie dis¬ 
solved. There were some few court mcmbeiswlm 
entertained the constitutional heresy that parlia¬ 
ments existed only by sufl’cranee, and that they 
were things that might be made or unmade at the 
will of the sovereign. Sir Dudley Carleton, who, 
as a diplomatist, had travelled a great deal m the 
despotic states of the continent, drew a frightful but 
scarcely exaggerated picture of the misery of the 
people there. He could scarcely have found a better 
argument in favour of the determined struggle the 
Commons were making to check t hat despotism 
which was established elsewhere, and was the cause 
of the people’s misery and abjectness; but, with nn 
obliquity of vision scarcely conceivable m a well- 
educated gentleman, lie saw in it an argument for 
the court. “lie cautioned them not, to make the 
king out of love with parliaments, by encroaching 
on his prerogative; for in his messages he had 
told them that he must then use new councils. 
In all Christian kingdoms there were parliaments 
anciently, till the monarchs, seeing their turbulent 
spirits, stood upon their prerogatives, and over¬ 
threw them all except with us. 1 n foreign coun¬ 
tries the people look not like ours, with store of 
flesh on their hacks, but like ghosts, being nothing 
but skin and bones, with some thin cover to their 
nakedness, and wearing wooden shoes on their 
feet—a misery beyond expression, and that we 
are yet free from; and let, us not lose the repute 
of ft free-born nation by our turbulency in parlia¬ 
ment.”* And that there might be no possibility of 
a mistake as to the king’s real sentiment, or his 
absolute way of expressing it, Charles himself 
again addressed them, bidding them remember 
that parliaments were altogether in his power for 
their calling, sitting, or dissolution, and that, there¬ 
fore aB he shovdd find the fruits of them good or 
evil, they were to be or not to he. The Commons, 

• Rush worth. 
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thereupon, retired to deliberate, and they locked 
the door of the House, and placed the key in the 
hands of the Speaker, Sir Heneage Finch. This 
unusual measure created a panic in the court, and 
Charles himself proposed and obtained a con¬ 
ference between the two Houses. In that meeting 
the favourite attempted to explain away the pas¬ 
sages in the royal speeches and messages which 
had given so much offence to the Commons, and 
to justify his own conduct. He told them, more¬ 
over, that the king was willing to submit to the 
Consideration of a secret committee of both Houses 
those defects of his fcstate which were not fit for 
the eyes of a multitude. But the Commons would 
nut be moved from their original purpose; and, 
alter the Faster recess, they impeached the fa¬ 
vourite. at the bur yf the House of Lords. Buck¬ 
ingham, however, was attacked in that assembly 
by the peers themselves before the Commons 
brought up their impeachment. As if seized by a 
vertigo, Cltatles, not content with exasperating 
one branch of the legislature, engaged in a mad 
piarvel with the other. The Fail of Arundel, the 
marshal, had given some offence to Buckingham, 
and his son, Ford Maltravers, had privately 
married a daughter of the Duke ot Lennox with¬ 
out obtaining the royal consent. Leaving the 
young find, Charles fell upon the father, and, by 
royal warrant, Arundel was shut up in the Tower. 
This seemed to the contrivers of it a masterly 
stroke; for Arundel, -besides his own vote in the 
House of Lords, held five or six proxies, which 
would all have been turned against the favourite. 
But the Lords picse.utly took up the business, and, 
after a formal evammuUon of precedents, they re¬ 
solved, “that no hnd of parliament, the parlia¬ 
ment sitting, or within the usual times of privilege 
of parliament, is to he imprisoned or restrained 
without sentence or order of the House, unless it, he 
for treason or felony, or for refusing to give surety 
for the peace.” Titcv then sent an address to the 
king, respectfully calling for the immediate li¬ 
beration of the Kail of Arundel. Charles re¬ 
turned an evasive answer;—the Lords sent him 
another address. The king deputed the attorney- 
general to explain the royal prerogative; hut the 
Lords would not yield, and tfiey came to a resolu¬ 
tion to suspend all oilier business. At last the 
king yieldtyl in a very ungracious manner: Arun¬ 
del was set at liberty, and he took his seat, amidst 
the triumphant shouts and cheers of the House. 
After another struggle, still more disgraceful, the 
court sustained another humiliating defeat in the 
same high quarter, and another and a more 
deadly enemy of the favourite took his spat in the 
Lords. The Karl of Bristol, since Ids return from 
Spain, had never ceased petitioning that he might 
be heard in his defence and allowed to come to 
Jjondou. Now that he saw n strong opposition 
party organised in the House of Lords, which had 
so long been so very submissive and slavish, he 
sent up to claim from his peers his indisputable 
right. Buckingham would have preferred meeting 


the -devil, hut, upon deliberation, it was deemed 
expedient to comply in outward appearance. A 
writ of summons was issued to call the earl up to 
parliament, but this was accompanied bv a letter 
privately written, and charging him, as he feared 
the king’s displeasure, to keep away. Bristol 
sent the letter to the House of Lords, inclosed in 
one of his own, soliciting their advice and demand¬ 
ing permission to accuse, in his place, the fa¬ 
vourite,. Upuit this the king and Buckingham 
sent down the attorney-general, who the. very next 
day charged Bristol at their lordship’s bar w ith 
high treason. But the Lords could not help un¬ 
derstanding this manccuvre, and they voted that 
the one charge should be heard after the other,— 
that Bristol should make his accusation, and that 
the counter accusation should neither prevent nor 
prejudice his evidence. 

Bristol drove to the House of Lords in a kind of 
triumph, with eight horses to his coach, brave and 
rich with cloth of gold or tissue; hut. my bird 
Duke of Buckingham went much more modestly 
than was Ins wont, in nit old coach, with only some 
three footmen and no retinue. When lie entered 
upon his accusation, Bristol charged the favourite 
with plotting with Gondomar to get the Prince of 
Wales into Spain for the purpose of converting 
him to popery previously to his marriage there ; 
with having conformed to popish rites himself, 
anti led nn immoral and depraved life while in 
that country as the companion of the prince and 
the guest of the Spanish monarch; with having 
broken off the treaty of marriage out of private 
resentment and spite at the Spanish government, 
which had expressed its desire to have no more 
negotiating with so dissolute and dangerous a man ; 
and with his abusing and deceiving King James 
and both Houses of Parliament on his Teturn from 
Spam with a feigned and false narration.f On 
the other hand, Heath, the attorney-general, 
charged Bristol with having persuaded the prince 
to change his religion in order to marry the In¬ 
fanta,—with having endeavoured to force that mar¬ 
riage upon his highness by delivering the procura¬ 
tion, and with having presented to the House of 
birds a petition full of scandal and highly insult¬ 
ing to his majesty. The birds agreed that these 
charges against the earl should he heard first. 
Bristol asked the attorney-general, who was the 
prosecuting witness? Heath replied,that the pro¬ 
secution was commanded by the king, and that 
some of the charges had been dictated by his 
majesty. Upon this avowal Bristol said, “that 
he would not contend with his sovereign, hut that, 
it might he of dangerous consequence, if the king 
should he accuser, judge, witness, and have the con¬ 
fiscation.”! The king ought in decency to have 
been quiet; .hut he could not trust the Lords. 11c 

• Journals. 

| Bristol also brought articles against Scoretaiy Conway, now 
Lord Conway, whom he fanly represented as the cieature o’fHucK- 
inghnm. Conwny maintained, 4at if he had done wrong it wan 
obedience to ordeis,—that ho had ne\t»r done anything without the 
King’s expiess command. 

} While lock. 
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was fearful that, ii left to themselves, they might 
weigh and judge too impartially, and he sent the 
Lord Keeper Coventry, a principal agent and the 
legal adviser in this dilemma, to tell them that he 
himself, of his own knowledge, could exculpate the 
Duke of Buckingham; that Bristol, in impeaching, 
the narrative of the Spanish match which the duke 
had made to parliament, touched him, who, as 
Prince of Wales, had vouched for the truth o[ that 
narrative; ami that he trusted confidently that 
they would npt equal the duke and the earl by a 
proceeding pari passu. The peers had the wis¬ 
dom and spirifyto disregard this message, upon 
which the king attempted to remove, by his arbi¬ 
trary will, the case of Bristol from the House of 
Lords to the Court,of King’s Bench; hut here 
again he was foiled by the peers, who firmly main- 
‘ tamed their privileges. ■ The lords consulted the 
judges upon the two following points:—Whether 
the king could be a witness in a case of treason i’ 
Whether, in Bristol’s case,die could he a witness, 
admitting the treason done with his privity ? The 
timid judges required a short time to deliberate : 
the king sent them a message and command to 
give no answer to the questions, seeing that he 
knew not what consequences might ensue to the 
prejudice of the rights of Lis crown, which he 
would not suffer to he diminished in his time. 
Bristol answered every particular of the charges 
brought against him with great spirit and per¬ 
spicuity : his answer, which appears to have given 
general satisfaction to the Lords, was entered on the 
journals* 

It was deemed expedient, or perhaps absolutely 
necessary, that Buckingham should stand the fire 
of the Commons before he met the charges of 
Bristol. The Lower House, by the beginning of 
the month of May, had appointed eight managers, 
with sixteen assistants, to confer with the Lords 
on the impeachment, and had voted, by a large 
majority, that the Lords should be moved to com¬ 
mit the Duke of Buckingham to the Tower. On 
the 8th of May the impeachment was carried up 
to the peers. It was divided into thirteen se¬ 
parate charges, the chief of which were, that 
Buckingham had bought for money the posts of 
High Admiral and Warden of the Cinque Ports; 
had invested himself with several of the highest * 
offices of the state which had not before been held 
by one individual; had culpably neglected the 
guarding of the seas, and suffered the trade of the 
country to fall to ruin; had illegally detained,/for 
his private profit, a French ship, and so provoked 
the French king" to make reprisals on English 
merchants; lmd extorted 10,000/. from the East 
India Company; had put a squadron of English 
ships into the hands of the French king to be em¬ 
ployed against the Protestants of Rochelle; hud 
sold places of judicature; had procured honours 
and wealth for his poor kindred; had committed 
^nuftersation in the Treasury; and had presumed 
to apply a plaster and give a drink to the late 
* Rushwortli.—Whitelock. 


king on his death-bed against*- the orders of the 
physicians. The eight managers for the Com¬ 
mons were, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Eliot, 
Serjeant Glanville, Selden, Whitelock, Pym, Her¬ 
bert, and Wandesford. Digges spoke the prologue. 
After comparing the parliament to the universe, 
the lordB to the fixed stars, the commons to the 
lower world, the king to the glorious sun, he called 
Buckingham a comet—a prodigious comet—against 
whom, and his irregular ways, there were legal 
articles of charge to be delivered to their lordships. 
He then entered upon the articles of the impeach¬ 
ment ; and, when lie had done, Glanville, Selden, 
and Pym spoke in detail upon the several charges. 
Sir John Eliot delivered the epilogue to the irnpeacji- 
meht. He compared the inward character of the 
duke’s mind to the beast called by the ancients 
stellionalus ;* a beast so blurred, so spotted, so 
full of foul lilies, that they knew not what to make 
of it. “You have seen his power,” continued the 
orator, “ and some I fear have felt it. You have 
known his practice, and heard the effects. ... I 
can hardly find him a parallel; none so like him 
as Sejanus, thus described by Tacitus, audax, 
sui obletjens , in alios criminator, juxta adu- 

lalor ft superbus .For his pride and 

flattery it is noted of Sejanus that he did rlt- 
cnles suos provinciis athrnarc: doth not this 
maji the like ? Ask England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, arid they will tell you. Sejnnus’s pride 
was so excessive, as Tacitus saith, he neglected 
all counsel, mixed his business and service with 
the prince, and was often styled imperalons lahn- 
rum sarius. My lords, I have done; you see the 
man : by him came all the evils; in him we find 
the cause; in him we expect the remedies; anil 
to this we met your lordships in conference.” 
During these vehement speeches Buckingham 
jeered and fleered, showing that lie had more con¬ 
fidence in the power of the king to protect than in 
that of the parliament to punish him. Sir Dudley 
Digges, or Serjeant Glanville, was so provoked by 
his insolence, that, turning to the duke, he ex¬ 
claimed, “My lord, do you jeer me ?—are these 
things to be jeered at i’ My lord, I can show you 
wheif a man of a greater blood than your lordship, 
as high in place and power, and as deep in the 
favour of the king as you, hath been hanged for 
as small a crime as the least of these articles con¬ 
tain. ”t Sir John Eliot’s quotations from Tacitus 
stung to the quick. For Buckingham to be a 
Sejanus the king must he a Tiberius—the infer¬ 
ence was inevitable; and Charles, besides, knew 
that, in the charge about the ‘plaster and the 
posset, it was meant that the lute king had met 
with foul play,—a horrible, and, as we believe, an 
unfounded suspicion, which obtained among the 
people both before and long after this impeach¬ 
ment. He resolved to take vengeance on Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Digges : two days after they were 

• The name of the animal alluded to in ttellio ; from which teems 
to have been formed the legal term stellionatus, meaning any nonde< 
script or undefined crime. 

•f Meade, 
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called out of the Mouse, aB if the king had sent 
for them, and were carried to the Tower by water, 
it being given out that their arrest was for high 
t/enson. As soon as the news was carried into 
the House, there was a cry of “Rise! rise! rise!” 
which Mr. Pvm not well understanding, stood up, 
and began to insinuate ail exhortation to patience 
and wisdom. Whereunto one Walters replied that 
he seemed to mistake the voice of the , House, 
which, as he understood, had no other meaning 
but that it was time to rise and go to dinner. The 
House, however, was greatly incensed, Pvm, 
no doubt, had seen already that there would be a 
rising in arms. Charles, in the meanwhile, hur¬ 
ried to the House of Lords in a fury, not merely 
to complain of the insult offered to himself,'“but 
also to interpose dais aegis between Buckingham 
and his accusers* “I have thought fit,” said he, 
“to punish some insolent speeches lately spoken. 

T lmvfc been too remiss, hitherto, in punishing 
such speeches as concern myself; not that I was 
greedy of their monies, hut that Buckingham, 
through his importunity, would not suffer me to 
take notice of them, lest he might he thought to 
have set me on, that he might come, the forwarder 
to his trial. And to approve his innoccncy as 
touching the matters against him, I myself can be 
a witness to clear him in every one of them.” 
While the king delivered this speech to the Lords, 
Buckingham, who ought to have been in the 
Tower, or at the least in custody of the Black Rod, 
stood confidently by his side. But, ugain, they 
were Both foiled by the high spirit of the Com¬ 
mons, who debated with closed doors on the vio¬ 
lation of their privileges, and came to the reso¬ 
lution to stay all business till satisfaction were 
given. In a few days Charles was fain to release 
Sir Dudley Diggcs and Sir John Eliot, who re¬ 
turned to their seats in the House, which voted 
that they had not exceeded the commission intrusted 
to tliem.t 

Just at this moment the chancellorship of the 
University of Cambridge fell vacant, and Charles 
resolved that the high honour—as it was esteemed 
•—should be conferred on the favourite, who was 
lying under twq impeachments and branded by 
the people. The Earl of Suffolk died at two 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday; on Monday,' 
about noon, ns soon as the news of his death had 
reached Cambridge, Dr. Wilson, chaplain to my 
Lord Bishop of London (Montaigne) arrived there 
without any letter, but with 1 a message from his 
lordship that they should choose the duke, such 
being his majesty’s desire and pleasure. In the 

• Thnl industrious coilwitor and transmitter of nows, Meade, who 
evidently drew his information from near sources, writes, on the 13th 
of May,—** His majesty’s uflection no whit abate* towards him, but 
seems rather to increase. Lord help usj—what will come of these 
things ? The distraction is great, and of great consequencej and, 
unless God’ shows the way out, wo are but in ill cast*. Vomine, 
Miserere! The duke being iu the bed-chamber, private with tho 
king. Ids majesty was overheard’(us they talk) to use these words 
* What can 1 do more ? 1 have engaged mine honour to| mine uncle 
uf Denmark and other princes. 1 have, in manner, lost the love of 
xny subjects. And what would’at thou have me do?' Whence some 
think the duke moved the king to dissolve the parliament.” 

f Joiirnuls.—Rushworth.—l’arl. Hist, 
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emulation which had being going on for pre¬ 
eminence in the arts of flattery, subserviency, mid 
baseness,'the leaders of the two universities seem 
to have won the prize, or to have shared it with 
the bishops and court divines. The heads of the 
colleges met immediately after sermon, utien 
“this motion was urged by Dr. Wren, Dr. Maw, 
and two others, with great vehemency, and us it 
were confidence of authority, so that the rest were 
cither awed or persuaded; and those that would 
not have the duke durst not venture to make 
further opposition, though they inclined to more 
advised council.” “ It was in vain,” continues 
Meade, (himself a fellow, and one that regarded the 
proceeding as a rare curiosity,) “ it was m vain to 
say that Dr. Wilson’s bare word from his lord was 
not sufficient testimony of his majesty’s pleasure, 
nor such as might he a ground of an act of such’ 
consequence that we should by this act prejudge 
the parliament ; that instead of patronage we 
sought for, we might bring a lasting scandal, and 
draw u general contempt and hatred upon the 
university, as men of most prostitute flattery; that 
it would not be safe for us to engage ourselves in 
public differences; that at least, to avoid the im¬ 
putation of folly and temerity in the doing, it would 
he wisdom to wait our full time of fourteen days, 
and not to precipitate the election. To this was 
answered, ‘ The sooner the better, and more ac¬ 
ceptable.’ If we staved’to expect the event m par¬ 
liament, it would not be worth ‘ God-ha-mercy!’ ” 
Upon the news of this consultation and resolution 
of the heads, the fellows and younger members 
began to murmur, and to run to one another to 
complain, and to say that the heads had no more 
to do with the election than any of them. They 
determined to set up a nobleman of themselves, 
and in their hurry selected Thomas Howard, 
V iscount Andover, recently created Earl of Berk¬ 
shire, who had no knowledge of the honour intended 
him. On Tuesday morning every head sent for 
his fellows, to persuade or force them to vote for 
the duke ; hut, notwithstanding these endeavours, 
some of the follows went publicly to canvass for 
the earl, and some more privily inquired how their 
friends and others were affected. “ But oft the same 
day, about dinner time, the Bishop of London in 
person, with Mr. Mason, my lord duke’s secretary, 
and Mr. Cozens, arrived with letters expressly 
signifying, in his majesty’s name, that his majesty 
would he well pleased if they chose the duke.” 
The> scene which followed among the colleges is 
full of meaning,—a key to the understanding of 
other manoeuvres. “My lofd bishop labours, 
Mr. Mason visits for his lord,' Mr. Cozens for 
the most true patron of the clergy and of scholars. 
Masters belabour their fellows. l)r. Maw sends 
for his, one by one, to persuade them, some twice 
over. On Thursday morning (the day appointed 
for the election) he makes a large speech m the 
college chapel, that they would come oil' ftnioji- 
mously : when the school-bell rung he’ caused the 
college-bell also to ring as to an act,and allJhe fel- 
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lows to come into the lmll and to attend him to the 
schools for the duke, that so they might win the 
honour to have accounted it their college act. Divers 
in town got hacknies, and tied to avoid importunity. 
Very many, some whole colleges, were gotten by 
their fearful masters, the bishops and others, to 
suspend, who otherwise were resolved against the 
duke, and kept away with’much indignation: and 
yet, for all this stir, the duke carried it hut by 
three votes from my Lord Andover, whom we vo¬ 
luntarily set up against him, without any motion 
on his behalf, yea, without his knowledge. You 
will not believe how they triumphed (I mean the 
masters above-named) when they had got it. Dr. 
Pash made his college e^oeed that night,’ ’ &e. There 
was only one doctor that, durst vote against the 
duke. Some of the fellows thought of questioning 
the legality of the election; but they preferred 
their own case, not knowing what mischief they 
might bring upon themselves. '“What will the 
parliament say to us ?” exclaims the narrator. 
The House of Commons did not leave him long in 
doubt; though it may he doubted whether, not¬ 
withstanding the grossness of the provocation, they 
had any legal right, to interfere. They made an 
order that their disapprobation should be conveyed 
to the university, and letters sent to fetch up the 
doctors to answer for it; but the king stopped 
them, and commanded them not to stir in this 
business, which belonged not to them, hut to him¬ 
self.* Buckingham gave Mr. Reading, who went 
to announce his election, a line gold chain, a letter 
of thanks to the university from himself, another 
from the. king, and two from the bishops who had 
been engaged in the business. The king’s letter, 
it was imagined, was “ purposely framed to slop all 
gaps if parliament should fall upon the heads.” It 
thanked the university for having followed his 
pleasure, as intimated to them by the Bishop of 
London; and told them that, he could not, in his 
princely nature, forbear to let them know how 
much they had made themselves partakers of hiH 
royal approbation; “ and,” continued Charles, 
“ we shall ever conceive that an honour done to a 
person we favour is out of a loyal respect had unto 
ourself; and as we shall ever testify Buckingham 
worthy of this your election, so shall you find the 
fruit of it? for wc have found him a faithful servant 
to our dear father of blessed memory, and our¬ 
self,” &c. In order that this letter might he 
generally known, it was publicly read in the 
Regents’ House.f ' 

The favourite had now been allowed some time 

► Mflade’e Letter, in Sir Henry Ellis.—Journals.—'The Commons, 
however, would not cede the point without a struggle. They replied 
to tile kind's order, which was delivered to the House by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, by a humble address: Charles repeated the 
prohibition, aud, after some postponements, the subject wns lost sight 
of, and then the hasty dissolution prevented further discussion. 

t Meade.—Buckingham’s letter was also lead in the same place. 
The favourite told them that there was nothing in the world lie held 
more dear than the good opinion of learned and liouest men, such as 
they v^jra; that he could not attribute the honour they had done 
Jpm to any desert of his owu, but tyfthe respect they bore the sacred 
memory of his dead master, the king of scholars, and to his gracious 
master now living .‘that he would maiut&m their chart ers, privileges, 
and immunities, &c. 


to prepare his defence to the Commons’ impeach¬ 
ment, in doing which he had the assistance of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde. On the 8th of June, a week after 
his Cambridge election, he rose in the Lords with 
great grace and modeBty, and began his reply. 
He affirmed that some of the accusations against 
him were grossly exaggerated; that others were 
altogether groundless: but his great argument’was, 
that he was only the servant of royalty—that all 
that he had done had been done in obedience either 
to the late or to the present' - king. He confessed 
that he had purchased the post of Warden of the 
Cinque Ports; but that he thought a very excusable 
offence, or no offence at all. When he spoke to 
the charge relating to the delivery of the Vanguard 
and the merchant-ships to the Trench government, 
he hesitated, and then said thpt, though he could 
justify his own conduct in that particular, it would 
be dangerous and improper for him to divulge 
secret reasons of state. lie pleaded an anticipa¬ 
tory pardon, which had been grunted lum by 
Charles on the 10th of February, or four days after 
the opening of the present parliament. Tie said, 
however, that it was his earnest, wish to go fhrough 
a regular trial. But, on the very next day, lin¬ 
king addressed the following message to the. 
Speaker of the Commons :—“ We hold it neces¬ 
sary, by these our letters, to give, them this out¬ 
last and filial admonition, and to let, them know 
that we shall account all further delays and ex¬ 
cuses to be express denials ; and therefore w-c will 
and require you to signify unto them tlml. we do 
expect that they do forthwith bring in their lull of 
subsidy to he, passed without delay oi condition , 
so as it may fully pass the House by the end of 
next week at furthest; which, if they -do not, it 
will force us to take other resolutions.” The 
Commons, who had been all along resolute that 
a reform of abuses and the dismissal of Buck¬ 
ingham should precede their bill of subsidy, drew 
up a declaration which they meant to present to 
the king in a body; but, while the business was 
still under discussion, they were suddenly sum¬ 
moned to attend his majesty in the House of Lords. 
Knowing what this signified, they took their decla¬ 
ration, which had been hastily drawn up, with 
them. Instead of tl*e king, they found his com¬ 
missioners for the dissolution of parliament. The 
Speaker held up his paper mid proclaimed its con¬ 
tents, the most important of which was a humble 
petition to his majesty for the removal of the fa¬ 
vourite from access to his royal presence. The 
Lords, foreseeing much mischief, implored Charles 
for a short delay: his answer was, “ No, not for a 
minute.”* Thus ended, on the 15th of June, 
1626, his second parliament. Before they retired 
to their homes, to await in patience to see what 
the assumed divine right would do for the king 
without their vote of supplies, the Commons took 
care to disperse their declaration or remonstrance. 
The paper was calculated to make a deep impres¬ 
sion on the popular mind. The king replied, by a 
• Rush worth.—Par), HUt. 
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counter declaration,' an excusable measure, though 
liis paper contained many equivocations and some 
falsehoods: hut, not resting here, he, by a procla¬ 
mation, commanded all persons having a copy or 
notes of the Commons’ paper to hum the same, 
under pain of his indignation. Immediately 
after the dissolution the Earl of Arundel was eon- 
lined in his own house, and the Earl of Bristol was 
sent to the Tower. Having taken this petty ven¬ 
geance, Charles and .his favourite devoted their 
whole attention to the raising of money by illegal 
means. A warrant was issued under the great 
seal for levying duties on all imports and exports j 
the trade in fines for religion was revived with 
mure vigour than ever; a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the arrears due by the Catholics, to 
compound with them for immediate payments, and 
to secure regular returns of this odious bind of 
revenue ; another commission was appointed to 
manage* the extensive crown lands, and to improve 
in various ways the. rents derived from them; 
fresh privy seals for loans were issued to' the nobi¬ 
lity, gentry, and merchants; and a demand for 
120,000/. was made upon the city of London". 
Moreover, London and tin: seaport towns were 
eomnuinded to furnish ships for the, defence of the 
coast and the protection of commerce in the narrow 
setts; and the lords-lieutenants of counties were 
ordered to muster troops to be, ready to meet insur¬ 
rection at borne or invasion from abroad. But 
all these minor resources of despotism were insuffi¬ 
cient to supply the vacuum in the royal treasury, 
and Charles presently proceeded to the extreme 
measure of a forced loan on a grand scale. The 
members of the Protestant alliance had reaped 
nothing but disgrace arid loss from their connexion 
with him and his unfortunate brother-in-law the 
Palatine. His uncle, the King of Denmark, was 
completely routed on the 21th of August, and 
driven behind the Elbe by the Imperialists under 
Count Tilly; and not only the cause of the Pala¬ 
tine, but also the. cause of Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many, seemed desperate. The council impudently 
pretended that parliament was not called together 
at this crisis only because the urgency of the. ease 
would not allow .time for their assembling and 
deliberating; and, therefore, a general loan was 
exacted, and each individual was called upon to 
contribute according to his rating in the. last sub¬ 
sidy. Commissioners were let loose upon the laud 
with hooks and registers, and most tyrannical in¬ 
structions of the king’s and the council’s making. 
They were to ejamine upon oath all those that 
refused tlieir money, as to the motives of their 
conduct, and the persons who advised them to 
it; and the individuals so examined were to he 
charged upon their allegiance never to divulge 
what might pass between them and the commis¬ 
sioners. The money', it was said, would all he 
paid back by the king to his loving subjects out of 
the next subsidies voted by parliament; but people 
knew not when the king and parliament would 
agree, and they had ^already ample grounds for 


donhfing the veracity and good faith of Charles 
and Buckingham, who still seemed one and indi¬ 
visible. Many who had refused to contribute 
to the loan were visited by all the vengeance 
of absolutism : the rich were imprisoned—$ie 
poorer sorts sent to serve in the army or navy; 
nor would Charles in any one instance step 
between the severity of his agents tad their victims. 
In the list of the sufferers are the illustrious 
names of Sir John Eliot and Mr. John Hampden.* 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Straf¬ 
ford, who began his political career as a reformer 
and patriot, was also imprisoned. The poor—the 
victims too obscure to he named—suffered most; 
hut their wrongs equally with those of the greater 
patriots helped to swell the detestation of despotism, 
and to purchase the liberties which we enjoy. In 
several towns the tradespeople made a hold resist¬ 
ance. In Chelmsford “ six poor tradesmen stood 
ontstifflv, notwithstanding themany threats and pro¬ 
mises made them.”-)- In London even the rabble 
understood the great constitutional principle, and 
they shoutcif in the avenues of the court, “A parlia¬ 
ment ! a parliament! No parliament,no money!” 
Any opposition nr lukewarmness on the part of a 
crown officer or any servant of government en¬ 
sured his disgrace and dismissal. Sir Randolph 
Crew, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
was removed for “ showing no zeal, and his place 
was given to Sir Nicholas Ifyde, who had assisted 
Buckingham in his defence.”+ We believe that 
there were not many sufferers of this cluss. The 
lawyers aad judges, however, subservient as they 
were, were patriots compared to the bishops and 
the. high church party. Laud, whom Charles had 
translated on the 20th of June, 1026, from the 
sec of St. David’s to that of Bath and Wells, drew 
up a set of instructions, in the king’s name, to the 
clergy, who were enjoined to preach the merits of 
lending or giving money without authority of 
parliament, and to make those merits appear as 
essential to salvation. To remove any doubt as 
to his approbation of a confederacy or league of 
church and state against parliament and the 
people, Laud expressly avowed it in the preamble 
to these instructions^ Forthwith the pulpits re- 
, sounded with tllis exchequer preaching, and the 
established clergy tried to outstrip one another in 
a race whose goal was marked hv a mitre. Dr. 
Roger Mainwaring, one of the king’s chaplains, 
delivered two sermons highly against the power,of 
parliament before the king and court at Whitehall, 
proclaiming and attempting to .prove by texts of 
scripture, that the sovereign was not hound to 
keep and observe the laws of the realm; that par¬ 
liament was an inferior sort of council; that the 
royal will was enough for the imposing of taxes ; 
and that any disobedience or refusal to pay money 
for his use would assuredly he punished in the 


* Rush worth.-*■Whiteloek.'' 

♦ Strafford Paper*. 

j Rubliworth.—Whiteloek say a the chief justice, not {favouring Hie 
loan, waa put out of hit place. 
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next world. Robert Sibthorp, vicar of Brackley, 
who was tired of the obscure life of a country par¬ 
son and longing after promotion, went, if pos¬ 
sible, beyond l)r. Mainwaring. In an assize 
sermon, preached at Northampton, upon the text 
— A Render, therefore, to all their dues”*—he told 
the people that, even if the prince, the anointed 
of the lord, should command a thing contrary to 
the laws of God or of nature, still the subjects 
were bound to submit to the punishment, only 
praying secretly that Heaven might turn the 
prince from the error of his ways, but offering no ( 
resistance, no railing, no reviling—nothing hut a 
passive obedience. His great proof for all this 
was a verse in the. Book of Ecclesiastes :— 

“ Where the word of a king is, there is power; 
and who may say unto him, what doest thou ?”f 
“Not satisfied with merely preaching this sermon, 
Sibthorp determined to print it under the title of 
‘ Apostolic Obedience.’ Here a licence was ne¬ 
cessary, and an application was made for one to 
the primate. Abbot, notwithstanding the king’s 
orders, absolutely refused to grant the licence or 
declare that the precious stuff' was orthodox. 
Hereupon Abbot was suspended, and confined to 
a country-house in Kent; his functions were en¬ 
trusted to a commission; and Laud, who was one 
of the commissioners, licensed the sermon. This 
rising churchman, who, if we may believe Abbot 
and others, was “ the only inward counsellor” with 
Buckingham, received the new promotion of dean 
of the Chapel Royal. I)r. Roger Mainwaring, 
like Montague, got a bishopric ; Sibthorp was not 
quite so fortunate—for lie could obtain only a 
chaplainship in ordinary to his majesty, a stall in 
Peterborough, anti the rectory of Burton Latimer, 
in Northamptonshire.t For twenty years the high 
church party had been labouring hard for despot¬ 
ism, but their system only drove people the faster 
into the ranks of their opponents, the Puritans; 
and these last proceedings tended wonderfully to 
convince men’s minds that the bishops, and priests, 
deacons, and other ministers, were the creatures 
of the court, the instinctive enemies of all who 
cherished the ancient liberties of the land, and 
who contemplated the. extension of those liberties 
and their establishment upon a broader and 
sounder foundation. Thus many men of mark 
who had no love for the more fanatic notions of 
the Puritans, and no decided aversion to the creed 
and ceremonies of the church by law established, 
arrayed themselves against the whole hierarchy, 
and prepared to make the Puritan fanaticism a 
.sharp sword againk civil tyranny. 

In the mean time, while clouds were gathering 
abroad, Charles had nothing but storms in his 
own house. These latter he attributed entirely, 
not to his wife’s natural temper, but to the in- 

* Romans, eli. 13, v. '}. 

' t Eeeles. 8. iv. 

t RtuJtworth.—Heylin.—-That honest Puritan, old Andrew Marvell, 
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fluence of the French people about her. At lust, 
seeing that, they would not he gone unless they 
were forced away, and being less delicate than 
formerly about the French court, he came to an 
unalterable decision. One fine summer afternoon 
he passed, apparently without being announced, 
into the queen’s side of the house, “ and, finding 
some Frenchmen, her servants, unreverently 
dancing and curvetting in her presence, took her 
by the hand, and led her into his lodgings, lock¬ 
ing the door after him, and shutting out all save 
only the queen. Presently upon this, my 1/jrd 
Conway called forth the French bishop and others 
of that clergy into St. James’s Park, where lie 
told them the king’s pleasure was, all her majes¬ 
ty’s servants of that nation, men and women, young 
and old, should depart the kingdom; together 
with the reasons that enforced his majesty so to 
do. The bishop stood much upon it, that, being 
in the nature of an ambassador, he could 'hot go 
unless the king his master should command him ; 
hut he was told again, that the king his master 
had nothing to do here in England, and that if he 
were unwilling to go, England would find force 
enough to convey him lienee.”* Having brought 
the bishop to reason, my Lord Conway, accompa¬ 
nied by Mr. Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller, went 
into the, queen’s apartments, and told all the 
French that were there that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure they should all depart thence to Somerset, 
House, there to remain away from the queen till 
further orders: “ The women howled and lamented 
as if they had been going to execution, hut nil m 
vain, for the yeomen of the guard, bv that lord’s 
appointment, thrust them atnl all their country¬ 
folks out of the queen’s lodgings, and kicked the 
doors after them. It is said also the queen, when 
she understood the design, grew very impatient, 
and broke the glass windows with her fist; but 
since, I hear, her rage is appeased, and the king 
and she, since they went together to Nonsuch, 
have been very jocund together. The same day, 
the French being all at Somerset House, the king 
(ns 1 have heard some to affirm) went thither ttnd 
made a speech to them to this purpose ;—that he 
hoped the good king,, his brother,of France, would 
not take amiss what lit had done; for the French, 
he said, (particular persons he would not tax,) had 
occasioned many jars and discontents between the 
queen and him ; such, indeed, ns longer were in¬ 
sufferable. He prayed them, therefore, to pardon 
him, if he sought his own ease and safety; and 
said, moreover, that he had given order to his 
treasurer to reward every one of them for their 
year’s service. So the next morning, being Tues¬ 
day, [Jhere was distributed among them eleven 
thousand pounds in money, and about twenty 
thousand pounds worth of jewels. ”t Two of the 
queen’s women-servants—her nurse, and one that 
had used to dress her—and some dozen others of 

• Letter from John Pory to Meade, in Ellla. 

• Id. The amount actually given was not so great by 8328/. The 
list of the individuals and of the sums severally received by them n 
preserved in one of the Harlehn M88., and is given by Sir H. Ellis, 
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the inferior sort,* as cooks, bakers, &c., were 
allowed to remain: all the rest were shipped at 
Dover a week after. It appears that Bucking¬ 
ham executed the high commission, which was not 
unattended with difficulty, of getting them out of 
London ; for on the 7th of August the king, who 
was at Oaking, wrote entirely with his own royal 
hand the following letter: “ Slcenie, I have re¬ 
ceived your letter by Dick Gr®me; this is my 
answer. I command you to send all the French 
away to-morrow outTif the town. If you can, by 
fair means (hut stick not long in disputing), 
otherways force them away, driving them away 
like so many wild beasts until ye have shipped 
them; and so the devil go witli them. Let me 
hear no answer, but of the performance of my 
command. Ko I &e.”* Some time before 
the scene at Whitehall, four new ladies of the 
ipiccn’s bedchamber, all English, had been sworn. 
The fiM of these was the Duchess of Buckingham, 
who is supposed to have contributed to the crisis. 
Charles immediately dispatched Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton to Paris, to explain away and justify his breach 
of the marriage treaty. Louis, his mother Maria 
de’Medici, his minister Richelieu, all gave Carle- 
ton a very cold reception. There was even a talk 
of avenging the wrongs of Henrietta Maria by a 
recourse to arms: hut Richelieu had already wars 
enough on his hands; and in the month of Sep¬ 
tember they sent the gallant, witty, splendid, and 
prolligatc Marshal de Bassompierre to England, 
as special ambassador, to set it all right. The 
marshal was very courteously received by Buck¬ 
ingham, the Earl of Dorset, and other courtiers; 
hut Charles sent his master of the ceremonies, Sir 
Lewis Lcwkenur, to tell him that he must immedi¬ 
ately send back to France Father Saucy of the 
Oratory, whom he had brought with him. Bas¬ 
sompierre absolutely refused, saymg that the priest 
was his own confessor, and that the king had 
nothing to do with las family. Two days after 
this, Buckingham waited upon the marshal, telling 
him that the king desired to know beforehand 
what he purposed saying to him; that Lis ma¬ 
jesty insisted that lie should not speak to him 
about any business, for otherwise lie would not 
give him an audience. ThS marshal, an expe¬ 
rienced diplomatist, tidd the favourite that the 
king his master should know what he had to say 
from his own mouth, and that it was not the cus¬ 
tom to limit an ambassador in what he had to re¬ 
present to the sovereign to whom he was sent, and 
that if Charles did not wish to see him, he was quite 
ready to go hack. Buckingham, who understood 
enough of this kind of business to know that he had 
delivered an absurd message, swore to the marshal 
that the only reason which induced the king to take 
this course was, that he could not help putting 
himself into a fury in treating the matters in dis¬ 
pute—which would not be decent in the chair of 
state, in the presence of the chief personages of the 
kingdom; and, moreover, his majesty feared that 
• Sir II. Elli», Collect, of Lettcri. 


the queen his wife, incensed at the dismissal of her 
servants, might commit some extravagance, and 
cry in sight of every body.* At last it was agreed 
between the duke and the marshal, that the latter 
might keep what be had to say till the time of a 
private audience, which soon followed the public 
one. At the private audience Charles, as had 
been previously announced, put himself into a 
violent passion, and he treated the ambassador witli 
great rudeness. The sum of his complaints against 
the expelled French household of his wife was, 
that they were intriguing and factious ; that they 
had maliciously endeavoured to estrange the 
queen’s affections from him, and insolently dis¬ 
posed her against the English language and nation. 
The king, at last, got so warm that he exclaimed, 
“ Why do you not execute your commission at 
once, and declare war against me?” “ 1 am not. 
a herald to declare war, but a marshal of France, 
to make it when declared”—was the appropriate 
and dignified reply of the ready-witted ambassadoi. 
“ I witnessed there,” says Bassompierre, “ an in¬ 
stance of great boldness, not to say impudence, of 
the Duke of Buckingham, which was, that when 
he saw us the most heated, he ran up suddenly 
and threw himself between the king and me, say¬ 
ing, I am come to keep the peace between you 
two.” The favourite’s real object was, no doubt, 
to hear with his own ears everything that was said, 
but the marshal took oif his hat, and considered 
that it was no longer an audience, but a private con¬ 
versation ; and he would neither put on his hat to 
represent his sovereign, nor return to his business, 
till Buckingham was gone. The reproof was two- 
edged—-for the arrogant minion, as usual, had 
kept his own hat on in the presence of royalty. 
Buckingham afterwards had several long inter¬ 
views [in private with Bassompierre, a principal 
object of them being to induce the marshal to 
attempt to remove the obstacles which barred his 
journey to Paris, and his casting himself again at 
the young queen's feet. The ambassador had 
several audiences of her English majesty; but one 
day when he was with her, CharleB entered, upon 
which she picked a quiuii*.l. The king took him 
away to his own chamber, where he ma^e many 
complaints of his wife, who was furious against 
Buckingham. All this was not very, dignified; 
hut there was more that was less so. Bassom¬ 
pierre was requested to reconcile her majesty to 
the favourite ; and he conducted Buckingham to 
her, when peace was made between them, which 
the ambassador had brought about with infinite 
trouble. And then the king wont in and was ie- 
eoneiled with her, and caressed her very much,' 
thanking Bassompierre for reconciling the duke 
and his wife. The favourite’s head still running 
on his mad amour, he was ready to betray his 
trust, to do anything to get hock to the French 
court, through the means of the gallant marshal, 
who was familiar with ^11 kinds of royal intr'gues, 
and who, very probably, to serve his purpose prd- 

* Awba.tadei de Easiompierre. 
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mised him what he wished. lie secretly -told 
Bassompierrc that the answer which Charles and 
his council proposed to give him was good for 
nothing, but that he should not he uneasy thereat, 
but reply stoutly; and afterwards he (Bucking¬ 
ham!) would make it all up to his satisfaction. 
The marshal, acting according to this prompting, 
complained of the answer, and spake with great 
vehemence to the council for a full hour* 

The French court had complained, through its 
ambassador, as well of the general infraction of the 
promises made by Charles and his father of a full 
toleration, as of the treatment of the queen and her 
domestics; and it had also requested his majesty 
the king of Great Britain to ordain a better and 
more moderate usage of his subjects professing the 
Catholic Apostolical Roman religion. The English 
Council, at the very moment when- the Catholics 
were being disarmed, fined, imprisoned, and made 
to compound with the sacrifice of their property 
for the privilege, not to profess their religion openlv, 
but to live in England, insisted that there was no 
persecution, no infraction of the treaty upon that 
point. They boasted that his present majesty had 
made no new laws against the Catholics, and that 
he had not allowed one drop of blood to he spilt, 
either of jesuit, priest, or other Roman Catholic 
since his accession. They could not deny that 
Charles and his father had allowed the French court 
to interfere in the religion and government of the 
nation; they admitted all the articles of the mar¬ 
riage-treaty, which had been eon firmed by Charles 
since his accession, hut they pretended that all the 
religious part of that treaty was simply a matter of 
form to satisfy the Roman Catholic party of France, 
and the pope, who might otherwise have withheld 
the necessary dispensation. When statesmen 
could make treaties and speak of them a few 
months after in this manner, national agreements 
were no better than so much dirty paper. The 
English council then turned the tables upon the 
French, who had not been more honest, but who 
had taken good care not to commit themselves, as 
the English court had done, hv signing treaties and 
specific clauses. It was alleged that King Ixiuis 
had solemnly promised, as a sequel to the marriage 
of his sister, to convert his alliance with England 
into an alliance offensive and defensive,—to co¬ 
operate with arms and money for the recovery of 
the palatinate,—to allow Count Mansfcldt to land 
at Calais, with free permission on all occasions to 
march, take up quarters in France or re-embarkj— 
and to assist Mansfeldt, the King of Denmark, 
pnd the Protestant*princes‘of Germany; and the 
council maintained that none of these promises had 
been kept, and that hence numerous disasters had 
befallen the friends, relations, and allies of King 
Charles. They also accused Louis of not con¬ 
forming to the articles he had entered into with 
the Huguenots, and particularly those of Rochelle, 
ftaa consented to accept them by the friendly 

• In the evening the duke sent to'toll him that the king had told 
him that his design was, after all, .to send l»un buck well satisfied.— 
Ambattades de Batiompierre, 
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interposition of King Charles, "and they asserted 
that his majesty 'considered himself hound, not 
only by the prayers of the party interested and the 
confidence they reposed in him, hut also by the 
feelings and opinions of the world at large, to im¬ 
portune his brother-in-law to observe this compact 
with his Protestant subjects. On the other great 
point the council admitted that it was expressly 
promised in the treaty of marriage that Madame 
Henrietta Maria and all her household should 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and that 
all her servants and officers should he French 
Roman Catholics, selected by his most Christinn 
majesty; hut they insisted that neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the agreement had been violated, 
for, though the French lmd been sent hack, it was 
not as Catholics, hut as offenders who had dis¬ 
turbed the affairs of the kingdom and the domestic 
government of his majesty’s house. They then 
asserted, as proofs, several flagrant cases, oCwhich 
the following are the most important:—1. That 
the bishop and his priests lmd created factions and 
dissensions,—excited fear and mistrust in the Pro¬ 
testants,—encouraged the Catholics, and even in¬ 
stigated the disaffected in parliament. 2. That 
some of the French had lent their names to others 
for the purpose of taking houses in the fields, where, 
under their protection, priests had their retreat and 
performed their masses, &c. 3. That they had con¬ 
verted the queen’s own lodgings into a place of ren¬ 
dezvous for Jesuits and fugitives; and a place of 
security for the persons, property, and papers of 
such as had violated the, laws. 4. That they had 
laboured to create in the gentle mind of the queen 
a repugnance to all that his majesty desired or 
ordered, even to what he did for the honour of his 
dignity, and for the comfort and establishment of 
his household, and had avowedly fomented discords 
between their majesties as a thing essential to the 
welfare of their church. 5. That they hail sub¬ 
jected the person of the queen to the rales of, aB it 
were, monastic obedience, in order to oblige her 
to do many base and servile acts, which were not 
only unworthy of the majesty of a queen, hut also 
very dangerous tu her health. 0. That they had 
abused the influence which they jjad acquired, over 
the tenderness and religious mind of her majesty, 
so far as to lead her a long way on foot, through a 
park, the gates of which had been* expressly 
ordered by the Count de Tilliers to he kept open, 
to go in devotion to a place (Tyburn) where it hail 
been the custom to execute the most infamous 
malefactors and criminals of all sorts, exposed on 
the entrance of a high road; an act not only of 
shame and mockery towards the queen, hut of 
reproach and calumny of the king’s predecessors of 
glorious memory, as accusing them of tyranny in 
having put to death innocent persons, whom these 
people look upon as martyrs; although, on the 
contrary, not one of them had been executed on 
account of religion, but for high treason.* 1. That 

• " The rest of that clergy were the most superstitions, turbulent, 
and jeBuited priests that could ba found in all France, very fit to 
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King Charles havfng borne with them long, and 
admonished them in the vain hope of amendment, 
and being most anxious to preserve a good under¬ 
standing and friendship with his dear brother, he 
had commissioned the Duke of Buckingham to go 
from Holland into France, to give full informa¬ 
tion in these matters, conceiving the duke, who 
had contributed so much to the accomplishment 
of the marriage, to be the most proper agent; but 
that this journey had been prevented by the inti¬ 
mation which was given to the duke that the King 
of France was averse to it. Bassompicrre de¬ 
fended as best he could, and without any scru¬ 
pulous adherence to truth, the political conduct of 
his own court; anil he then spoke for the ex¬ 
pelled French attendants, palliating or denying 
altogether the charges brought against them. With 
respect to the procession to Tyburn and the prayers 
offered there, he told the council he knew very 
well that they themselves did not believe that 
story which they wished to make other people 
believe. It was true, he said, that the Queen of 
Great Britain, by permission of the king her bus- 
band, kept her jubilee in the chapel of the Fathers 
of the Oratory at St. James’s; and after her de¬ 
votions, which terminated with vespers, she went 
in the cool of the evening to promenade in St. 
James’s Park, and thence to Ilyde Park, as she 
had often done before, but that she did not go in 
procession,' nor say any prayers, nor kneel, nor 
approach the gibbet within fifty paces. But, not 
satislied with this denial, he offered to justify the 
fact, or rather that part of it which related to 
proving for those who had suffered at Tyburn, if 
it had taken place. “ Whatever criminal,” said 
Bussompierre, “ may have been executed there 
was_ condemned to death, hut not to damnation, 
and it has never been forbidden to pray to God 
for such persons. You tell me that it is a blaming 
of the memory of the kings who made them die; 
on the contrary, I applaud the justice of those 
Kings, and implore the 'mercy of the King of 
kings that he may he satislied with the bodily 
death, and panlon, through our prayers and inter¬ 
cessions, the immortal soul, over which the justice 
and mercy of the Jungs of this world have neither 
power nor effect. In conclusion, I formally deny 
that this action has been committed, and offer to 
prove thatihey would have done well if they had 
committed it.” In the cud of all, Charles conceded 
that his wife should have one French bishop and 

make firebrand* of sedition in a foreign state, so that his majpj.ty, so 
Ion# as he jjave them entertainment, did hut nourish so rnauy i ipeis 
in his bosom. Nay, their insoiencies towards the queen were not to 

1ms endured, for besides that those.kunves would, by way of 

eonlession, interrogate her majesty. 

. . . . ; and, no longer ago than upon St, James's Day last* 
those hypocritical dogs made the poor queen to walk a-foot (some 
add barefoot) from her house at !St. James’s to the gallows ut 
T\buru, thereby to honour the. saint of the day in visiting thut holy 
place, where so many martyrs (forsooth) had shed their blood in 
defence of the Catholic cause. Had they not also made her to dabble 
in the dirt in a foul morning from Somerset House to St. James's,her 
Luciferiau confessor riding along by her in his coach! Yea, they 
ha\c made her to go barefoot, to spin, to eat her meat out of tryue 
(wooden) dishes, to wait at the table aud serve her servants, with 
many other udiculous aud absurd penances.” In this account, con- 
tamed in Dory’s letter (of 5th July, 1C26) to Meade, them is uu 
doubt considerable oxaeueratlon. 


twelve French priests (none of them to be jesuits), . 
two French ladies of the bed-chamber, and three 
French femmes de dumb re, a laundress, a clear- 
starcher, two physicians, one apothecary, a surgeon, 
a lord chamberlain, an equerry, a secretary, a 
gentleman usher, three valets, cooks at discretion, 
two chapels, ten musicians, a burying-grouml, and 
the particular glory of giving freedom to a certain 
number of,English priests detained in piisou. 
Bassompicrre left London with sixteen English 
priests included in his numerous retinue. Buck¬ 
ingham followed him on his road to talk about Ins 
own expedition to Paris, but the marshal now 
persuaded him to break off or delay that journey. 
As soon as Bassompierre. arrived at Paris, he 
found (what he knew very well _beforc) that the 
coming of the Duke of Buckingham was not 
agreeable; and the queen herself desired him to 
write and let him know that lie should desist from 
it.* 

It has been generally admitted by historians— 
and we see slight ground for questioning the re¬ 
ceived opinion—that from this moment Bucking¬ 
ham, who had been heard to swear that lie would 
go into France again in spite of King Louis—as 
ail enemy if they would not admit him as a friend— 
determined at all hazards to force a war-with 
France upon his master, who had not the u^eaiis of 
honourably supporting the war in which he was 
already engaged with Spain. It is true that there 
had been many previous causes of difference 
between the two courts,—that there had been 
seizures of ships and merchandise on both sides,— 
aud that Soubise and other Huguenot agents had 
been received at St. Jallies’s, to the great vexation 
and rage of the French court, while Montague and 
other English agents had been dispatched to Ro¬ 
chelle and the places occupied by the French Pro¬ 
testants. But it was not till this critical juncture 
that Charles gave Soubise a royal commission to 
levy men and ships under pretext of their being 
employed against, Spain.-)- 

The relief of the, Rochellers—the support of the 
Protestant cause in France,—had ever been an ob¬ 
ject near to the hearts of the English people; and it 
is pretty safe to conjecture that, among thermotives 
that drove Charles and the favourite into this rash 
‘ war was a glimmering of hope that they might 
thereby recover the short popularity they lmd 
enjoyed during the last parliament of King James. 
By the month of May (1621) they had collected a 
fleet of a hundred sail, giving out that it was In¬ 
tended to chastise the Spaniards and retrieve the 
honour lost oil the Isla de l^eoii. Buckingham,, 
w ho, it appears, attributed that failure to the cir¬ 
cumstance of his not having personally com¬ 
manded, resolved to go with the present expedition 
us high admiral and generalissimo. This self- 
confident, vain-glorious man had no knowledge or 
experience of the art of war: he had never seen a 
gun fired except on parade or in a salute, and Ins 
high presumption made him despise the advice 

* AmbuaBudea de Basaompierre. ti f Itymcr. 
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and guidance of others. But as if this wcr i not 
enough to ensure fresh defeat and disgrace, he 
went to sea without any concert or understanding 
with those with whom he was to act. Leaving 
Portsmouth on the 21th of June, with his hundred 
ships and seven thousand land troops, who knew 
not whither they were going, he came to anchor 
off Rochelle on the 11th of July. There he 
expected to be received with open arms, hut the 
Rochellem refused to admit him into their town, 
and advised him to go and make himself master 
of the Isle of RhtS, in the neighbourhood, which 
the Huguenots had possessed some time and then 
surrendered to their king. On the following day 
he landed a part of hi* army under the fire of his 
ships, and defeated a small French force com- 
.manded by Thoiras, the governor of the island, 
who was taken completely by surprise. Buck¬ 
ingham then wasted four or five days in landing 
the rest of hi* troops, or in doing nothing. Thoiras 
employed this precious time in conveying all the 
wine and provisions from the town of St. Martin 
into the strong fortress, and in improving the 
defences of the CRStle. When Buckingham moved, 
instead of taking the Fort of La Prdc, which then 
might easily have been done, he turned it and left 
it in his rear. He poured his troops into the bare 
and empty town ot St. Martin; but the citadel, 
strongly placed on a rock, filled the minds of 
those who knew something about war with serious 
apprehensions. Sir John Burrough, a general 
officer who had earned experience in the wars 
and sieges of the Low Countries, maintained that 
the place was almost impregnable. Buckingham, 
who had expected to take it by a cony tie main, 
now resolved upon a regular siege, the prepara¬ 
tions for which were much criticised by Burrough. 
A few days later a random shot removed this un¬ 
heeded and unwelcome remonstrant. On the 13th 
of August Charles wrote to felicitate (rather pre¬ 
maturely) the favourite upon his taking of Rhe,— 
to promise him more men—more provisions—more 
money—and to tell him to prosecute the war, and 
“ by no means to he the fVst motioner of a treaty 
.. .; but if the French court should offer, then 
to hearken, but notto believe too hastily.”* In the 
same letter the king spoke of a manifesto, which. 
Buckingham had prepared, to rouse all the French 
Protestants to arms. “I would wish you,” lie 
says, “ to alter one point in it, that, whereas ye 
sgem to make the cause of religion the only reason 
that made me take arms, I would only leave you 
declare it the chief cause, you having no need to 
name'any other; so that you may leave those of 
the religion to think what they will; but I think 
it much inconvenient by a manifesto to be tied 
only to that cause of this war; for cases may 
happen to force me to go against my declaration 
(being penned so), which I should be loth should 
fa]lcout.”t The manifesto, when it went forth to 

* • Ititrdwicke State Paper,. 

t Id. At the end of this letter is the following important para¬ 
graph,—important as showing how tree the king considered himself 
of parliament. " l have Mt three main project# a-foot (besides many 


the Huguenots, seconded by Sfmbisc, his brother 
the Duke of Rohan, and their stirring agents, pro¬ 
duced a much greater effect than Buckingham’s 
great guns were doing. In the south of Franbc 
the Protestants rose almost to a man, and the 
Rochellers, for the last time, openly raised the 
standard of revolt. Towards the end of August— 
for days and weeks went on without any impression 
being made upon the citadel—an attempt was 
made, or was said to have been made, upon the 
life of Buckingham by a French papist or jesuit, 
with a thick three-edged knife.* Notwithstanding 
Charles’s praise, that the duke was “a proficient in 
the trade of war which he had so happily begun,” 
every part of the service was conducted wildly and 
at random. Even the fleet, which remained to pre¬ 
vent the landing of any Frftich reinforcements 
upon the island, did its duty so badly that, on the 
28th of September, a French flotilla broke through 
and revictualled the garrison of St. Martin', which 
must otherwise have surrendered for want of pro¬ 
visions. It is exceedingly probable that the Eng¬ 
lish fleet was serving without pay or the hope of 
getting their arrears; for, before the sailing of the 
expedition, the sailors, clamouring for tlicir wages, 
had taken his horses by the head and stopped the 
duke’s carriage in the streets of London. The 
army was quite Teady to lay the whole blame upon 
tlie navy, and to be gone; and the colonels of 
regiments signed a paper, which recommended the 
abandonment of the siege. Buckingham knew 
not whether he should go or stay, changing his 
mind several times a-day. On the 1st of August 
the king wrote to apologise, for his slowness, the 
cause whereof was the hardness of getting mari¬ 
ners and the Blow proceedings of the commissioners 
of tlie navy; but he assured the duke that his 
friend, the Earl of Holland, should soon he with 
him; and he thanked him for his stout heart in 
not leaving the siege and coming liome.f Holland 
landed on the Island of Rhe on the 27th of 
October, with fifteen hundred men; and tlie 
Rochellers sent a reinforcement of six or seven 
hundred. On the 6th of November tlie duke, who 
had not made a single breach, led his men to 
storm tlie hard rocki* arid walls of the citadel, where 
they were repulsed with loss at all points. He 
then turned to retreat to his ships; hut this was 
no longer an easy operation; MarshaESchomberg, 
with a considerable Frencli army, had thrown 
himself between the Duke and the fleet, and had 
put a strong corps and artillery into the fort of 
La Pree, which Buckingham had left in his rear. 

small) mint, increasing of the customs by imposing on the book of 
rates, and raising of a bank: the two first l shall certainly go 
speedily tinough withal; the lust is most difficult, but I hurt) good 
hopes of it.” 

• Id. The very most was made of tins incident, as if to endear the 
favourite to all good Protestants. As soon as be camo home covered 
with disgrace, a narrative wus published in a ouarto pamphlet; and 
to raako the thing more striking to vulgar minds, there was given in 
it a wood-cut representing the identical thick throe-edged knife. 

f Hnrdwicke Papers.—Charles tells Buckingham that he fears lest 
"some rascal may cast doubts in the army, us if I neglected sou, 
which I imagine is likely enough to fall out, since some villains here 
stick not to divulge tt. These hard terms, ruscub.villuiu, &c,, ure 
constantly flowing from the royal pen. ; 
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There was also to cross a narrow causeway, flanked 
on both sides with marshes and salt-pits, and now 
swept by Sclnimberg with a cross fire. Not a 
single precaution had been taken, and nothing but 
the native courage of the men and their leader (for 
Buckingham himself was personally brave) pre¬ 
vented a surrender at discretion, or an absolute 
destruction. The English rushed like bull-dogs 
upon the causeway; and when they got beyond it, 
notwithstanding their frightful loss, they turned 
their faces towards the French, formed in good 
order, and offered them battle. But Schomberg, 
too glad to see them gone, declined the contest, 
and permitted them to re-embark without offering 
them further molestation. The precious fruits of 
this expedition were the loss of half the English 
truops that had been engaged in it, and the speedy 
ruin of the RocRellers and 4 French Protestants. 
Charles, however, wrote to assure Buckingham 
that lie, as jj general, had “ done past expectation, 
and (if a man might say it) beyond possibility;” 
and that he, the king, was much comforted to see 
how nobly he bad carried himself.* The duke; 
still loth to leave the French shore, and seeing no 
hope of doing anything near Rochelle, where an 
immense army was concentrating under the com¬ 
mand of Louis’s brother, Gaston Duke of Orleans, 
conceived some very n'otable project upon that old 
jewel of the English crown, the city of Calais; 
and his master had written to tell him that he 
much approved of that design, and would see him 
provided in all things necessary for the execution 
of it with all diligence; “ and for secrecy,” added 

.* HardslcUe Papers. 

VOL. HI. 


Charles, “ I shall speak of it to nq living soul hut 
to Jack Epslie, whom I have sent for.”* But 
when the favourite counted his losses, he thought 
it better to^ give up this enterprise and return 
straight to England, where, as his master told him, 
he could not. come sooner than welcome. And, in 
effect, when he arrived at the end of November, with 
a disgraced flag and a murmuring fleet, Charles 
received him with an increase rather than diminu¬ 
tion of affection and confidence, at which people 
lifted up their hands; and some said that assuredly 
nothing but death would part the king and this 
minister. The nation was now sorely hurt in its 
pride and thus made the more sensible to the ille¬ 
gal attacks on its purse. “ The refusers,” as those 
were called who resisted the loan, had been brought 
up to Ijondon aud imprisoned by scores. , When 
they claimed their liberty by habeas corpus, they 
•were told that they were detained by the king's 
especial commandment; and the court lawyers 
maintained that, in this as in all other matters, the 
king’s power was unquestionable. Seldeu and 
the other constitutional lawyers referred to Magna 
Charta and its thirty times repeated confirmation 
by different sovereigns, and theft discourses sent, 
the people to study the ancient charters and rights 
of the nation. 

a.d. 1028.—Such was the state of affairs at 
home when Charles was persuaded, much against 
his own feelings, to summon a parliament, in order 
to obtain the means of renewing, with better suc¬ 
cess, the war abroad. (The writs were issueif t>n 

• Ifardwicke Paper*.—This Jack Epalle vu a *onfid«ntial mes¬ 
senger much employed by Buckingham, 
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the 29th of January for a parliament to meet 
on the 11th of March; hut they had scarcely 
gone forth when the king appointed commissioners 
to collect war-money from the different counties, 
and inform the people that if they paid dutifully 
the sums required of them he would meet the 
parliament, if not, he would think of some more 
speedy way. Upon this mad proceeding there 
arose a universal cry of disappointment and anger: 
the commissioners*tood aghast, and Charles made 
haste to revoke the commission by a proclamation, 
wherein he promised to rely on the love of his 
people as expressed by parliament. But this 
revocation could not undo the mischief which had 
been so rashly done' and, pinched by his ne¬ 
cessities, Charles in a few days proceeded to 
- impose some new duties on merchandize of his 
own authority. Both ministers and judges seem 
to have feared impeachment: the judges had the^ 
honesty to declare that the duties were illegal; and 
here again the king retracted his steps and called 
in his orders.* At this time Charles had ,an 
unusual number of troops at his command, and a 
project was entertained, and even settled in all its 
details, for the bringing over some thousands of 
foreign mercenaries. When the people learned 
this, they concluded that the foreign force was to 
be employed in establishing a despotism. Hence 
arose a greater exeitcment.than ever, and a reso¬ 
lution^ refuru'the most patriotic or democratic 
memljers to the House of Commons. The people 
of Westminster elected Bradshaw, a brewer, and 
Maurice, a grocer; other places followed their 
example in rejecting the men that had betrayed 
either 'timidity or subservience to the court. When 
the Commons met, on the 17th of March, their 
house was crowded, and their aggregate wealth 
was said to be three times greater than that of the 
House of Lords;—such had hem the fruits of 
commerce and industry,—such the rise of the 
third estate, which had now the power sb well as 
the right of asserting its due influence. It was 
also observed that many of the popular members 
were followed up to London by a train of well¬ 
doing, hardy freeholders, far more numerous than 
the train of any of the peers. Shortly before their 
assembling,' Cliarles (as boons and great graces), 
liberated seventy-eight gentlemen, who were in 
prison for refusing to contribute to his forced loan, 
opened the gates of the Tower to the Earl of 
Bristol, and restored Archbishop Abbot to /the 
exercise of his authority. The people, though not 
without a suspicion of ungenerous motives, were 
gratified by these proceedings; hut such w as the 
temper of Charles, he could not make an opening 
speech to go in tune with the times. “ I have 
called‘you together,” said he, “ judging a parlia¬ 
ment to be the ancient, the speediest, and the best 
way to give such supply as to secure ourselves and 
sai'stour friends from imminent ruin. Every man 
Snust now do according to* bis conscience; where¬ 
fore if you, which God forbid, should not do your 

. * Ruihworih.—Someri’n Tract*.—Rymer. 
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duties in contributing what this state at this time 
needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, use 
those other means which God 1ms put into my 
hands to save that which the follies of other mui 
may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this as a 
threatening (I scorn to threaten any but my 
equals), but as an admonition from him that, both 
out of nature and duty, hath most care of your 
preservation and prosperities.”* 

I'hc Commons had not met to threaten; they 
were cool and collectal, and did not even lose 
temper at this irrifating speech, or the more biting 
harangue of the lord keeper, who told them that 
the king had chosen a parliamentary way to obtain 
supplies, not as the only way, but as the fittest; 
not because be was destitute of other means, but 
because this was most agreeable to the goodness of 
his own most gracious disposition. “ If this ho 
deferred,” cried this prcciods politician, “ neces¬ 
sity and the sword may make way for others. 
Remember his majesty’s admonition; I say re¬ 
member it!” Here .was threatening enough; but 
the House maintained its composure, and, without 
invective or much delay, resolved to grant five sub¬ 
sidies, and agreed that the whole should be paid 
within the year; but they also resolved that the 
king should not have this money until lie formally 
recognised some, of the most sacred rights of the 
people, and gave a solemn pledge for the redress 
of grievances. “ It will in us he wrong done to 
ourselves, to our posterity, to our consciences, if 
we forego this just claim and pretension,” said Sir 
Francis Seymour. “ We must vindicate—what ?” 
said Sir Thomas Wentworth—“ New things? 
No; our ancient, legal, and vital liberties, by re¬ 
inforcing the laws enacted by our ancestors,—by 
setting such a stamp upon them that^no licentious 
spirit ihall dare henceforth to invade them. And 
shall we think this a way to break a parliament? 
No, our desires are modest and just. I speak 
both for the interests of king and people. If wc 
enjoy not these rights, it will be impossible for us 
to relieve him. Let us never, therefore, doubt a 
favourable reception.’’ Coke, more vigorous than 
ever, because more patriotic, invoked the ancient 
laws, and made several effective speeches against 
forced loans and irregular imprisonments. Other 
members spoke well and at large upon the recent 
abuses of billeting soldiers, raising*money by 
loans, by benevolences, and privy seals; “ and, 
what was too fresh in memory, the imprisonment 
of certain gentlemen who refused to lend, and, 

* afterwards bringing their habeas corpus, were, 
nevertheless, remanded to prisou.”t In vain one 
court member bade them take heed of distrusting 
the king, who was young and vigorous, and did 
these and the like things out of necessity; in vain 
another spoke of the king’s goodness being next 
only to that of God; the Commons would not be 
moved a hair's breadth from their purpose. “ Let 
us work while we have tim?,” cried Coke; “ I am 
absolutely for giving supply to his majesty, but 

• Journals.—l’arl. Hist.— Uushwortli. t Purl. Hist. 
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yet with-some elution. Let us not flatter our¬ 
selves. Who will give subsidies if the king may 
impose what he will ? I know he is a religious 
Ving, free from personal vices; but he deals with 
other men’s hands, and 'sees with other men’s 
eyes.” Even Secretary Coke was obliged to ad¬ 
mit that the granting of supplies and the redress 
of grievances ought to go hand-in-hand. On the 
8th day of May the Commons passed the following 
resolutions, without a dissentient voice:—“ 1. That 
no freeman ought lo be committed, or* detained in 
prison, or otherways restrained, by command of 
the king, or the privy council, or any other ; un¬ 
less some cause of the commitment, detainer, or 
restraint, .be.expressed, for which, by law, lie 
dught to be committed, detained, or restrained. 

2. That the. writ of habeas corpus cannot be de¬ 
nied, but ought tote granted to every man that is 
committed or detained in prison, or otherwise re- 
strainjd, by the command of the king, the privy 
council, or any other; he praying the same. 

3. That if a freeman be committed or detained in 
prison, or otherwise restrained, by command of 
the king, privy council, or any other, no cause of 
such commitment, &c.,being expressed; and,the 
same be returned upon an habeas corpus granted 
for the said party, that then he ought to be deli¬ 
vered or bailed. 4. That the ancient and un¬ 
doubted right of ev£ry freeman is, that he hath a 
full and absolute property in his goods and estate; 
and that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or 
other like charges, ought to be commanded, or 
levied by the king or his ministers, without com¬ 
mon assent of parliament.”* The Lords were not 
altogether prepared to second the Commons ; the 
king was determined to cling to the prerogatives 
pr abuses of his predecessors; and, above all, to 
that particular practice by which, at his own will, 
he sent the subject to a prison without assigning 
cause, or bringing him to a fair trial; and, though 
eager for the five subsidies, which he must have ‘ 
well known he could not get without gratifying the 
Commons, Charles let his intentions appear 
broadly through a very thin and transparent veil 
of compliment and cajolery. Buckingham also 
did infinite mischief to his cause, by an imperti¬ 
nent interfereneff, which was denounced in the 
Commons by Sir John Eliot. “ I know not,”' 
said £lio|j “ by what fatality or importunity it 
has crept m, but I observe, in the close of Mr. Se¬ 
cretary’s relation,.mention made of another in ad¬ 
dition to his majesty; and that which hath been 
formerly a matter of complaint I find here still—a 
mixture with his majesty, not only in Business, 
but in name. I^et me beseech you, Sir, let no 
man hereafter within these walls take this boldness 
to introduce it.” Meanwhile the mighty stream 
rolled onward in its resistless course. After some 
conferences with the Lords, who were as anxious 
as themselves to put an end at least to arbitrary 
imprisonment, the Commons, on the 28th of 
May, prayed the king’s assent to the celebrated 

k • Rmhworth. 


“ Petition of Right.’’ They humbly showed 
to his majesty that, by the statute made in the 
reign of King Edward I., commonly called Sta- 
tutum de Tallagio non concedendo, no tallage or 
aid could be levied by the king without consent 
of parliament; that, by authority of parliament, 
holden in the 25th year of King Edward 111., i,. 
was declared and enacted, that from thenceforth no 
person should be compelled to make any loans to 
the king—such loans being against reason and the. 
franchises of the land. “ Aftd,” continued the 
petition, “ by other laws of this realm, it is pro¬ 
vided, that none should be charged, by any charge 
or impositiori called a benevolence, nor by such 
like charge; by which the statutes before men¬ 
tioned, and the other the gdod laws and statutes of 
this realm, your subjects have inherited this free¬ 
dom, that they should not be compelled to contri¬ 
bute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, 
' not set by common consent in parliament: yet, 
nevertheless, of late, divers commissions, directed 
.to sundry commissioners, in several counties, with 
instructions, have issued, by pretext whereof your 
people have been in divers places assembled, 
and required to lend certain sums of money 
unto your majesty, ahd many of them, upon 
their refusal so to do, have had an unlawful oath 
administered unto them, not warrantable by the 
laws and statutes of this realm, and have been 
constrained to become bound to make appearance 
and give attendance before your privy council, and 
in other places; and others of them have there¬ 
fore been imprisoned, confined, and sundry ether 
ways molested and disquieted: and divers other 
charges have been laid and levied upon your 
people in several counties, by lords lieutenants, 
deputy lieutenants, commissioners for musters, jus¬ 
tices of peace, and others, by command or direction 
from your majesty or your privy council, against 
the laws and free customs of this realm.” Then, 
invoking Magna Charts, the Commons declared, 
that, by that great charter of the liberties of Eng¬ 
land, it was enacted, tnht no freeman should suffer 
in person or property, be imprisoned, outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land. “ Nevertheless,” they continued, 4 ‘ against 
thg tenor of the said statutes, and othqr the good 
laws and statutes of your realm, to that end pro¬ 
vided, divers of your subjects have of late been 
imprisoned, without any cause showed; and when, 
for their deliverance, they were brought befpre 
your justices, by your majesty’s writs of habeas 
corpus, there to undergo and receive, as the court 
Bhould order, and their keepers commanded to’ 
certify the causes of their detainer, no cause was 
certified, but that they were detained by your ma¬ 
jesty’s special command, signified by the lords of 
your privy council; and yet were returned back 
to several prisons, without being charged with any¬ 
thing, to which they plight make answer b^sluc. 
process of law.” They next recited how of lafe 
great companies of soldiers and mariners had been 
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dispersed through the counties and billeted in the 
private houses of the inhabitants, to their great 
grievance and vexatioD, and against the laws and 
customs of this realm. And they then proceeded 
to make their complaint against martial law, which 
had> been introduced, ostensibly at least, to eheck 
the excesses of the troops destined for the conti¬ 
nental wars. They told the king, that, by the said 
great charter and other laws and statutes.of this 
his realm, no man ought to be ’condemned to death 
except by the laws established. “ Nevertheless,” 
they added," “ of late, divers commissions under 
your majesty’s great seal have issued forth, by 
which certain persons have been assigned and ap¬ 
pointed commissioner with power and authority to 
proceed, within the land, according to the justice 
of martial law, against such soldiers and mariners, 

> or other dissolute persons joining with them, as 
should commit any murder, robbery, felony,"mu¬ 
tiny, or other outrage or misdemeanor whatsoever; 
and, by such summary course or order as is' agree¬ 
able to martial law, and is used iu armies in time 
of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of 
Buch offenders, and them to cause to be executed 
and put to death, according to the law martial; by 
pretext whereof, some of your majesty’s subjects 
have been, by some of the said commissioners, put 
to death, When and where, if by the laws and sta : 
tutes of the land they had deserved death, by the 
same laws and statutes also they might, and by no 
other ought to, have been adjudged and executed; 
and, also, sundry grievous offenders, by colour 
thereof claiming an exemption, have escaped the 
punishment due to them by the laws andjstututes 
of this your realm, by reason that divefs of t our 
officers and ministers of justice have unjustly re-' 
fused, or forborne to proceed against such offenders, 
according to the same laws and statutes, upon pre¬ 
tence that the said offenders were punishable only 
by martial law, and by authority of bucIi com¬ 
missions as aforesaid; which commissions, and 
all others of like nature are wholly and directly 
contrary to the .said laws and statutes of this your 
realm.” In the end, they prayed that all these 
proceedings and practices should cease, as being 
contrary to the rights and liberties of the subject, 
and the laws of the land. Charles, who would 
fain have avoided committing himself by any di- * 
rect answer,—who was averse to the surrender of 
the smallest portion of what he considered his pre¬ 
rogative, hut who was gasping for the subsidies,— 
rgtumcd this answer to the Petition of Right: 

“ The king willeth, that right he done according 
to the laws and eustoms of the realm; and that 
'the statutes be put in due execution, that his sub¬ 
jects may have no cause to complain of any wrongs 
or oppressions, contrary to their just rights and 
liberties, to the preservation whereof he holds 
himself, in conscience, as well obliged, as of his 
own prerogative.”* 

& have remained satisfied with a stinted and 
fndirect assurance like this would have bcin the 

• Joijoob,—Purl, Hist. 
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act of imbeciles or cowards, 'i'he Commons, who, 
felt the righteousness of the cause they hud taken 
in hand, and the consciousness of their own great 
ower, not only were not contented, but were i)>- 
ignant. And Charles added foci to the flames 
by sending a message to acquaint them with his 
intention of proroguing parliament on the 11th of 
June. This message was delivered on the 5th of 
June, and on the following day the king repeated 
it, accompanied with a harsh command not to 
censure, or enter upon any Hew business which 
might lead to the censuring or aspersion of, any of 
the officers of his government. The anger of the 
Commons was expressed in eloquent language,, 
mingled with, but scarcely softened by, the reli¬ 
gious feeling. Several members said that the sin¬ 
ful state of the nation went to^defeat the glorious 
hopes they had entertained. “ I perceive,” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Robert Philips, “ that towards God 
and towards man, there is little hope, after our 
humble and careful endeavours, seeing our Bins 
lire many and so great. -I consider my own in¬ 
firmities, and jf ever my passions were wrought 
upon, it is now. This message stirs me up,; espe¬ 
cially when I remember witH what moderation we 
have proceeded.” Sir John Eliot continued in 
thfe same religious strain:—“ Our sins,” said he, 

“ are so exceeding great, that unless we speedily 
turn to God, Qpd will remove himself farther from 
us. Ye know with.'what affection and integrity we 
have proceeded hitherto to have gained his ma¬ 
jesty’s heart; and, out of the necessity of our 
duty, were brought to that course we were in: I 
doubt, a misrepresentation to his majesty hath 
drawn this mark of his displeasure upon us. I 
observe in the message, amongst other- Bad parti¬ 
culars, it is conceived that we were about to lay 
some 'aspersions on the government. Give me 
leave to protest, that so clear were our intentions, 
that we desire only to vindicate those dishonours 
to our'king and country., It is said also as if we 
cast some aspersions on his majesty’s ministers: 

I am confident no minister, how dear soever, 

pan-” Here Finch, the courtly Speaker of 

the House, started up from his chair, and, ap¬ 
prehending that Sir John intended to fall upon 
the duke, said, with tears in his“eyes, “ There is 
a command laid upon me to interrupt any tl}at 
should go about to lay: an aspersion oi^Jhe minis¬ 
ters of state.” Upon this. Sir John sat down, and 
there was silence for a while. Then Sir D. Digges 
said, “ Unless wc may speak of these things in 
parliament, let us arise and begone, or sitwtill and 
do nothing.” And hereupon there was another 
deep silence for a while, which was at last broken 
by Sir N. Rich, who said, “ We must now speak, 
or for ever hold our peace j for us to be silent, 
when king and kingdom are in this calamity, is 
not fit. The question is, whether we Bhall secure 
ourselves by silence, yea or no. ... Let us go to the 
Lords, and show our dangers, that we may then 
go to the king together, with our representation 
thereof.” After some more members had spoken 
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to the same effect,|the House resolved itself into a 
committee, to consider what was fit to be done for 
the Bafety of the kiqgdom, and declared that no 
man should leave his seat under pain of being 
sent to the Tower. But before the Speaker left 
the chair he desired leave to go forth for half an 
hour. The permission was granted, and Finch 
hurried to the king. The heat increased on his 
departure. Mr. Kirton, taking care to preface his 
remarks with the assertion that the king was as 
good a prince as ever reigned, said, “ That it was 
time to find out the enemies of the commonwealth 
who had so prevailed with him, and then he 
doubted not hut God would send them hearts, 
hands, and swords, to cut all their throats.” ■ And 
he added, that for the Speaker to desire to leave 
the House as he hipj done was a thing never heard 
of before, and which he feared was ominous. 
Soon after this putbreak old Coke rose and said, 
“ We "have dealt with that duty 1 and moderation 
that never was the like, after such a violation of 
the liberties of the subject. I^et us take this to 
heart. In the time of Edward III. had parlia¬ 
ment any doubt as to naming men that misled the 
king ? They accused John of Gaunt, the king’s 
son, Lord Latimer, and Lord Nevil, for misad¬ 
vising the king, and they went to the Tower for 
it. And now, when there is such a downfall of 
the state, shall \ve hold our tongues? .... And 
why may we not name those who are the cause of 
all our evils 'i .... Let us palliate no longer: if 
we do, God will not prosper us. I think the 
Duke of Buckingham is the cause, and till the 
king he informed thereof, we shall never go out 
with honour, nor sit with honour here.* That man 
is the grievance of grievances; let us set down the 
causes of all our disasters, and they vyill all reflect 
upon him. As forgoing to the Lords, that is not 
via regia: our liberties are now impeached ; we 
are deeply concerned : it is not via regia, for the 
Lords are not participant with our .liberties. It 
is not the king but the duke [a great cry of 
‘ ’TiB he, ’tis he!’] that saith, we require you 
not to meddle with state government, or the mi* 
nisteis.thereof. Did not )tis majesty, when prince, 
attend the Upper House, in our prosecution of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, and ‘ the Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex?” This last argument was overwhelm¬ 
ing, and Charles had felt the whole force of it 
before now. Other members accused the duke of 
treachery and incapacity as high-admiral and 
general-in-chief;—as an encouragcr and employer 
of Papists,—as an enemy, not only to his country, 
but to all Christendom; and Sir Robert Philips 
complained that his majesty, to their great misfor¬ 
tunes, had been led to answer their petition by 
dark oracles. Selden rose up and proposed a de¬ 
claration under four heads;—“ 1. To express the 
House’s dutiful carriage towards his majesty. 
2. To tender our liberties that are violated. 3. To 
present what the purpose of the House was to have 
dealt in! 4. That that great person (the duke), 
fearing "himself to be questioned, doth interpose 


and • cause this distraction.” “ All this time,” , 
continued the learned tirator, “ all this time we 
have caBt a mantle over what was done last par¬ 
liament ; but now, being driven again to look to 
that man, let us proceed with that which was tjicn 
well begun; and let us renew the charge that 
was made last parliament against him, to which, 
in sooth,Jie made an answer, but so insufficient, that 
we might demand judgment upon that very answer 
only.” At this critical moment, Finch, the Speaker, 
coming in'breathless haste from the king, told 
them that his majesty’s commands were, that they 
should adjourn till the next morning, and that all 
committees should cease in the mean time. The 
House quietly adjourned. When they met on the 
morrow, the Speaker endeavoured to excuse his 
conduct in going to the king, whereby he bfiped 
he had done nothing, nor made any representation 
to his majesty,'but what was for the honour and 
service of the House. “May my tongue,” said 
he, “ cl®ive to the roof of my mouth ere I speak 
to the disadvantage of any member of this House.” 
After this adjuration he delivered a second message 
from the king, declaring that hjs majesty had no 
intention of meaning of barring them from what 
had been their right, but only wished to avoid all 
Bcandals on his council and actions "past, and that 
his ministers might not he taxed; ana that.no such 
particulars should be entered upon as would require 
a longer time for consideration than what he had 
prefixed, and still resolved to hold, for the sitting 
of this parliament. His majestyv moreover^ said 
that he hoped that all Christendom might have to 
take notice*of a “ sweet parting” between him and 
his people, and then he would not b? long in having 
another meeting with them, when they might talk 
of their grievances at their leisure and convenience. 
The Commons denied any intention of taxing the 
king, but they re-asserted their right of examining 
his ministers.* On the next day they went into 
committee, and examined Burlemachi, a foreign 
speculator, who had obtained a warrant under the 
privy seal, and, as he confessed before the com¬ 
mittee, 30,000/. for the hiring and bringing over 
troops of German horse.t One thousand of these 
mercenaries vfere already levied and armed, and 
waiting for transports on the coast of.Holland. 
* “ The intent of bringing over these Gemfan horse," 
exclaimed one of the members, “ is to cut our 
throats, or else to keep us at their obedience.” 
Mr. Windham said that twelve of the German 
commanders had already arrived, and had be& 
seen in St Paul’s. Burlemachi^ however, asserted 
that the order for the embarkation of these troops 

* Notice being taken of Mr. Kirton’s speech," That lie hoped they 
had all hearts,-handa, and swords to cut the throats of the enemies 
to the king and state,” that expression being this dny called in miet,- 
tion, it was resolved, " That therein lie had said nothing beyond the 
Ixmnds of duty and allegiance ; and that they all concuned with him 
therein.'’— Journals. 

t In this force one Dalbier was to be employed* Sir John Maycard 
said that " Dalbier was the only cause of the overthrow of our Jirmy 
at the Isle of It he. he being an engineer; and boasted that it w4ftlliis 
doing that gut the French au cheap a victory over the English, anil 
that thoy might thank him for It: therefore lids fellow, being a 
stranger and a juggler, is deemed an unfit man to be a commander 
in our kingdom."— 
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had been countermanded. At the same time the 
House fell upon a new project of excise, copied 
apparently after the Dutch excise, and intended to 
be levied, as heretofore, without consent of par¬ 
liament. It was confessed by Williamson, clerk 
of {he crown, that this business was actually in the 
lord keeper’s hands, and under the broad seal; 
whereupon it was agreed, “ That if any member of 
the House knew anything touching the excise that 
should be set upon native commodities in this 
realm, and did hold his peace, he should be 
voted an enemy to the state, and no true English¬ 
man.” 

The Lords joined the Commons in petitioning 
the king to give a ipore explicit answer to the 
Petition of Right. On the same day, at four 
o’clock, Charles, having come down to the House 
of Jjords, commanded the attendance of the Com¬ 
mons, and told them that he had thought .that the 
answer already given was full and satisfactory; 
but that to avoid all ambiguous interpretations, 
and to show them that there was no doubleness in 
his meaning, he was willing to pleasure them as 
well in words as in substance. “ Read your peti¬ 
tion,” said he, “ and you shall have such an answer 
as I am sure will please you.” The petition was 
then read, and the clerk of parliament gave the 
royal assent in the usual old Norman form,— 
“ Soit droit fait comma il est desire:”* Then 
Charles further said, “ This, 1 am sure, is full; 

yet no more than I meant in my first answer. 

You neither jpean nor can hurt my preroga¬ 
tive. ' I assure you that my maxim is, that the 
people’s .liberties strengthen the. king’s prerogative, 
and that the king’s prerogative is to defend the 
people’s liberties. You see, now, how ready I 
have showed myself to satisfy your demands,, so 
that I have done my part; wherefore, if this par¬ 
liament hath not a happy conclusion, the sin is 
yours—I am free of it.” Thus, the Petition of 
Right, which confirmed some of the most sacred 
clauses of Magna Charta, became one of the sta¬ 
tutes of the realm,—one of the great victories 
obtained over the arbitrary principle, not by blood-, 
but by money, or the timely withholding of it. 
Three days after—on the 10th of June—the king, 
still further to ingratiate himself, and to hurry the 
supplies, assured the Commons, by Sir Humphrey* 
May, that he was pleased that their Petition of 
Right, with his answer, should be not only recorded 
in both Houses of Parliament, but also in all the 
Courts of Westminster: and, further, that his 
leasure was, that it should be printed for In's 
onour and the fontent and satisfaction of his 
people; and that the Commons should proceed 
cheerfully to settle business for the good and refor¬ 
mation of the Commonwealth. On the 12th of 
June the Commons passed the bill for granting the 
five subsidies; but, at the same time, they desired 
to have a copy of the new commission of excise, and 
(JeSSutded that it should,be cancelled, as being 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Petition of 

• “ Let right be done m desired.’’ 


Right. Charles made haste cancel it, taking 
care, however, to state that this was done because 
the granting of the subsidies bad rendered unne¬ 
cessary that mode of raising money. , 

. After obtaining judgment from the Lords upon 
Dr. Mainwaring, and animadverting on the con¬ 
duct of Laud in licensing the printing and 
publishing of unconstitutional sermons, and en¬ 
tertaining designs contrary to the independence 
and conscience of the people,* the Cominuns fell 
again upon Buckingham, afid voted a .long and 
formidable remonstrance against him, which was 
presented to the king by the speaker. On 
that same day the duke complained to the Lords 
of a member of the Lower House who had at¬ 
tributed to him a disrespectful speech! which he 
had never made; nnd he nyjved that the said 
member should be called upon to justify himself, 
and his Grace heard against him. The Lords, 
considering this complaint, ordered “That the 
duke should be left to himself to do therein as he 
thought proper.” He protested, upon his honour, 
that he had never had the words imputed to him 
so much as in his thoughts, and the Lords ordered 
this protestation to be entered on their Journals.! 
The Commons took up the tonnage and poundage 
bill, with the intention of passing it for one year, 
preceded, however, by a remonstrance against the 
levying of the duties, as Charles had done, without, 
their consent. Before the bill was passed, and 
while the clerk was reading this remonstrance, they 
were summoned by the king to attend him in the 
House of Lords at an early hour. Ilis majesty 
had come down unexpectedly to the Upper House, 
and neither he nor the Lords had had time to robe 
themselves when the Commons appeared with 
their speaker at their head. However, Charles, 
unrobed as he was, but seated ou the throne, ad¬ 
dressed the following speech to the two Houses, 
clinging, as it will be seen, with the most tenacious 
grasp to his old notions of prerogative :—“ It may 
seem strange,” said lie, “ that I come so suddenly 
to end this sessioq. Before I give my assent to 
the bills, I will tell you the cause, though I must 
avow that I owe the account of my actions to God 
alone. It is known to every one that, a while ago, 
the House of Commdns gave mk a remonstrance, 
how acceptable every man may judge, and, for the 
merit of it, I will not call that in question, for I 
am sure no wise man can justify it. Now, since I 
am truly informed that a second rem6nstrancc is 
preparing for me, to take away the profit of my 
tonnage and poundage, one of the chief mainte¬ 
nances of my crown, iby alleging I have given 
away my right thereto by my answer to your peti- 

• Nolle, Bishop of Winchester, wnsTonnpled withTLnud, nnd 
accused of Arminianism, us u damnable and slaYo-makiag heresy. 

+ Buckingham’* speech, deliveiedat his own table, was, or was 
■aid to be, “Tush I it makeB no matter what the commons or parlia¬ 
ment doth; for, without my leave and authority, they shall not be 
bale to touch the hair of a dog. 1 ’ 

J According to Whitelock, Buckingham also “ charged one Melvil, 
a Scotchman, for saying that he, the duke, intended to put the king 
upon a war against the commonalty, with} the assistance of Scotland 
and the like, and that Sir Thomas (^verbury“had poisoned l’rince 
Henry by his Instigation.”— Memorials. 
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tion, this is so prejudicial to me, that I am forced to 
end this session some few hours before I meant, 
being not willing to receive any more remonstrances 
tc which I must give a harsh answer. And since 
I see that even the House of Commons begins 
,already to jnake false construptions of what I 
granted in your petition, lest it be worse interpreted 
in the country, I will now make a declaration con¬ 
cerning the true intent thereof. The profession of 
both Houses, in thejfme of harmonizing this peti¬ 
tion, was no way to trench upon my prerogative, 
saying they had neither intention nor power to hurt 
it. Therefore it must needs be conceived that I 
have granted no new, but only confirmed the 
apeient, liberties of my subjects. Yet, to show the 
clearness of my intentions, that I neither repent 
nor mean to recedt from anything I have pro¬ 
mised you, I do here declare myself, that those 
things which have been done, whereby many have 
had softie cause to expect the liberties of the sub¬ 
jects to he trenched upon, which, indeed, was the 
first and true ground of the petition, shall not here¬ 
after he drawn into example for your prejudice; 
and, from time to time, on the word of a king, 
ye shall not have the like cause to complain. 
But as for tonnage and poundage, it is a tiling I 
cannot want, and was never intended by you to 
ask, nor meant by me, I am sure, to grant. To 
conclude, I command you all that arc here to take 
notice of what I have spoken at this time to be 
the. true intent and meaning of what I granted you 
in your petition; hut especially you, my lords the 
judges, for to you only, under me, belongs the in¬ 
terpretation of laws; for none of the houses of par¬ 
liament, either joint or separate (what new doctrine 
soever may he raised), have any power either to 
make' or declare a law without my consent.” It 
is undeniable that, by this abrupt prorogation while 
so great a matter as tonnage and poundage wets 
still unsettled, the king returned upon his late 
footsteps, and dissipated what little hopes might 
have arisen from his tardy assent to the Petition 
of Right.* And it should he borne in mind how 
frequently Charles pursued the same retrograde 
course,—how constantly he grudged the smallest 
concession,—how eager he was to avail himself of 
any subterfuge by which he might escape the 
bonds of his pledged word. It was thus thpt 
the nation* which began by doubting his sin¬ 
cerity, ended in disbelieving bis most solemn 
assurances. Charles, moreover, had another dan¬ 
gerous practice, which was, to hasten to honour the 
men marked with the reprobation of the House of 
Commons. Thus, one of his first acts after this 
prorogation was to translate the obnoxious Laud 
from the see of Bath and Wells to that of London. 
Laud testified his gratitude to the court by drawing 
up a reply to the remonstrance of the Commons. 

Before Buckingham began his inglorious retreat 
from RhtS, the city of Rochelle was invested by] a 
royalist army, under the command of the Duke of 
Angoulfeme and Buckingham’s quondam friend 
• Hallam, Const."Hisl.~ 


Marshal Baesompierre. Although he had incited 
them to take up arms, Buckingham sailed away 
without throwing into the place the coni and pro¬ 
visions which he had promised, and which the 
Rochellers greatly needed.* Cardinal Richelieu, 
who had set his whole soul upon reducing Tins 
last stronghold of the French Protestants, made 
immense preparations for pressing the siege, and 
induced Louis XIII. to go thither in person to 
excite the zeal of his numerous troops. The king 
soon gTCw tired of. the tedious operations, and re¬ 
turned to Paris: but Richelieu, a better soldier 
than priest,’remained upon the spot, and superin¬ 
tended the construction of the celebrated dyke, 
which was compared to the jvorks raised by Alex¬ 
ander the Great for the reduction of old Tyre. 

The Rochellers clamoured for succour where 
succour was due ; the English people were much 
animated by religious sympathy; Charles was dis¬ 
posed to assist them, and Buckingham was burning 
to retrieve his honours and humble the French 
court. During the sitting of parliament prepa¬ 
rations were made for another expedition, and the 
vote of the five subsidies might have enabled the 
king to do more than was really done. But the 
nation was vexed with rumours of some new in¬ 
trigues set on foot between the French queen and 
the English favourite, and they might well doubt 
the result of any warlike enterprise that was to be 
conducted by so incapable a commander as Buck¬ 
ingham. The people of London had continued to 
ex-press their detestation of this man, and their 
fury had broken out in one dark act, unusual to an 
English rabble even in the worst times of excite¬ 
ment. On the day on which the house of Com¬ 
mons had pronounced the duke to be the curse of 
the nation, they barbarously murdered, in the 
streets of London, Dr. Lamlie, his physician, who 
was supposed to have a principal part in his evil 
counsels.t They then made a doggrel distich, 
which ran from mouth to mouth like some of the 
bloody rhymes of a more recent, but not English, 
revolution:— 

Lot Charles and George do what they can, 

’ -The duke shall die like l)r. Larnb.J 

A few days after the murder of Lanibe a label 
®was stuck upon a post in Coleman-stjeet, which 
ran thus :—“ Who rules the kingdom ?—The 
king. Who rules the king?—The duke. Who 
rules the duke? The devil.”§ On the Wednes¬ 
day of the following week “ his majesty went wi)li 
the duke (taking him into his own coach, and so 
riding through the city, as it \we to grace him) 


• Les Larmes de L’Angleterre. 

t " Dr. Lnmbo was set upon in the streets by the rabble, and 
callSd witch, devil, and the duke’s conjuror, and beaten that lie died. 
The council wrote to the lord mayor to find out and punish the chief 
actors therein ; but none were found." — Whtteloek, Memorial «. 

t Hush worth. 

§ Meade to Sir Martin Stutevilie.— “ And it is said, adds the 
news-collector, “that the libellers there profess, Let the duke look to 
it; for they intend shortly to use him worse than they did hi»+$un, 
and, if things be not shortly rfl'ormed, they will work reformatio* 
themselves. At the sight whereof they suy his majesty was much 
displeased, and commanded that a double guard should be upon the 
watch every night,”— Sir Henry Ella. 
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to Deptford, to see the shim; where, having ‘ieen 
ten fair ships ready rigged for Rochelle, they say 
he uttered these words to the duke:—“ George, 
there are some that wish that both these and thou 
mightest both perish. But care not for them. We 
wilfboth perish together, if thou doest.”* After 
these unequivocal indications if scarcely requited a 
spirit from the other world to intimate that the life 
of the favourite was in danger.f But the gay and 
confident Buckingham proceeded <to Portsmouth, 
where he was to embark for Rochelle. Upon 
Saturday, the 23rd of August, “being St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s eve,” writes Howell, “the duke did rise up 
in a well-disposed humour out of hia hed, and cut 
a caper or two; and being ready, and having been 
under the barber’s hand (where the murderer had 
thought to have done the deed, for he was leaning 
upon the window all the while), he went to breakfast 
attended by a great company of commanders, where 
Monsieur Soubise came to him, and whispered him 
in the ear that Rochelle was' relieved: the duke 
seemed to slight the news, which made some think 
that Soubise went away discontented.” This ad¬ 
mirable letter-writer is generally well informed as 
to passing events, but it should appear that it was 
Buckingham who attempted to persuade Soubise 
that Rochelle was relieved. Soubise knew very 
well that the place was not relieved, but he had 
other grounds for discontentment; and as no state 
secrets were kept, as scarcely a servant of tire king 
or of Buckingham had the honesty to conceal what 
he could make money by disclosing, he probably 
knew that Secretary Carlcton, who had at that 
moment arrived at' Portsmouth with dispatches, 
brought the duke orders to open a correspondence 
with Richelieu as soon as he should reach Rochelle, 
and abandon the French Protestants for the sake 
of an advantageous peace with Louis. Besides 
Soubise, there were many refugees about Bucking¬ 
ham ; and they were seen to gesticulate very vio¬ 
lently in conversing with the duke. This was only 
the habit of their country when excited, but to the 
English it seemed as if they threatened his grace 
with actual violence. Theffuke left his chamber 
to proceed to his carriage, which was in waiting, 
still followed by the vociferating and gesticu¬ 
lating Frenchmen. In the hall he was stopped by 
one of his officers, and af that moment he received 
a knife in his left breast. He drew forth the 
weapon, staggered, and fell; and died with the 
word “Villain!” upon his lips. In the throng 
aiJti confusion no one saw the hand that struck the 
mortal blow. Suspicion fell upon the Frenchmen, 
jwho were with difficulty saved from the fury of the 
duke’s attendants. Then some ran to keep guard 
at the gates, some to the ramparts of the town. 
During this time there was a man who went into 
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the kitchen of the very house vliere the deed wasi 
done, and stood there unnoticed of all. But when 
a multitude of captains and gentlemen rushed into 
the house, exclaiming “Where is the villain ?—- 
where is the butcher ?”—that man calmly came 
forth amongst thorn, saying, boldly, “ I am the 
man!—here l am!” They drew their swords, 
and would have dispatched him on the spot hut 
for the timely interference of Secretary Carleton, 
Sir Thomas Morton, and sojje others, who took 
charge of him till a guard of musqueteers arrived 
attd eonveyed him to the governor’s house. The 
assassin; who might most easily have escaped, had 
he been so minded, had written a paper to declare 
his motive, imagining that he must perish on the 
spot, and leave no one to speak for him. This 
.paper was' sewed in the crown of his lint, half 
within the lining, and was to this effect:—“ Tlmt 
man is cowardly base, and deserveth not the name 
of a gentleman or soldier, that is not witting to 
sacrifice his' life for the honour of his God, his 
king, and his country. Let no man commend me 
for the doing of it, hut rather discommend them¬ 
selves as the cause of it; for if God had not taken 
our hearts for our sins, he had not gone so lung 
unpunished.—John Felton.”*- 

Mr. John Felton, a gentleman by birth and 
education, was no stranger to many of the men and 
officers then collected at Portsmouth, amongst 
whom he had served on former occasions. He hud 
been a lieutenant in a regiment employed the pre¬ 
ceding year in the wretched expedition to the Isle 
of Rhe, but had thrown up his commission in dis¬ 
gust beenuse he saw another man promoted ir¬ 
regularly over his head, and because he was re¬ 
fused payment of his arrears. According to his 
own account, he was a zealous Protestant: his 
zeal amounted to fanaticism. He was now thrust 
into a dungeon, and horribly laden with irons, and 
a royal chaplain was sent to commune with him. 
Felton understood that this clergyman came not 
merely to offer ghostly comfort, but to search him 
as to his motives and accomplices, and he said to 
him,—“ Sir, I shall be brief:—I killed him for 
the cause of God and my country.” The chaplain 
replied that the surggons gave hopes of the duke’s 
life. “ It is impossible,” exclaimed Felton, “ I 
had the power of forty men, assisted by Him that 
guided my hand.” The chaplain fatted in his 
mission, and the enthusiastic assassirf was con¬ 
veyed from Portsmouth to the Tower of London, 
there to be examined by bishops and lords of the 
council. On his road he was greeted with prayers 
and blessings by the common people, who regarded 
him as a deliverer, f 

“ The court,” says Clarendon, “ was too near 
Portsmouth, and too many courtiers upon the place. 


• Sir Henry EUb. 

♦ Lord Clarendon, wlw ni certainly sot in lad ranee of hli age In 

philosophy, tell, a long atory nbuut the ghoet of Sir Oeorge Vllliera, 
T® the duke, appearing three several times to an officer in 

toefii^j^robe, in Windsor Castll, to tell him to go to hi* son and 
warn *«tm that, unless he did something to ingratiate himself with 
the people, or at least to abate the extreme malice they bore him, he 
would be fuffered.to live but a short time,—flirt. Beb, 


• The original letter isiu existence, and was, a few years since,’in 
the possession of Mr. Uocott, of the London Institution. 

t " As Felton the last week passed through Kingston-npon- 
Thnmes, an old woman bestowed this salutation upon him s—' Now 
| God bless thee, Little Davldt‘ quoth she,—meaning he had killed 
Goliah. . . Some confidently report he shall be reserved till the 
prllament; but others pray God he be not racked and put to death 
before,”—fleade.; 
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to leave this murder (so barbarous in the nature 
and circumstances, the like whereof had not been 
known in England many ages) long concealed 
from the king. His majesty was at the public 
prayers of the church, when Sir John Hippesly 
came into the room with a troubled countenance, 
mid, without any pause in respect of the exercise 
they were performing, went directly to the king 
ami whispered in his ear what had fallen out. 
His majesty continued unmoved, and without the 
least change in his countenance, till prayers were 
ended, when he suddenly departed to his cham¬ 
ber and threw himself upon his bed, lamenting 
with much passion, and with abundance of tears, 
the loss he had of an excellent servant, and the 
horrid manner in which he had been deprived of 
him; and he continued in this melancholic dis¬ 
composure of mind many days. Yet his manner 
of receiving the news in public, when it was first 
brought hnn in the presence of so many (who 
knew or saw nothing of the passion 'he expressed 
upon his retreat) made many men believe that the 
accident was not very ungrateful, at least, that it 
was very indiftirent to him, as being rid of a 
servant very ungracious to the people, and the 
prejudice of whose person exceedingly obstructed 
all overtures made in parliament for his service. 
And, upon this observation, persons of all condi¬ 
tions took great licence in speaking of the person 
of the duke, and dissecting all his infirmities, be¬ 
lieving they should not thereby incur any dis¬ 
pleasure of the king; in which they took very ill 
measures, for from that time almost to the time of 
his own death, the king admitted very few into 
von. in. 


any degree of trust who had ever discovered them¬ 
selves to be enemies to the duke, or against whom 
he had manifested a notable prejudice.”* 

For the present Charles took the duke’s widow 
and children under his special protection, paid his 
debts, which were considerable, styled Bucking¬ 
ham his martyr, and ordered his body to be 
buried among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey. He could not, however, venture upon a 
grand public funeral At ten o’clock at night, on 
the 18th of September, a coffin was borne on 
men’s shoulders, and in a poor and confused man¬ 
ner, from Wallingford House over against White¬ 
hall to Westminster Abbey, there being not much 
above a hundred mourners, who attended upon au 
empty coffin, for the duke's corpse itself had been 
secretly interred the day before, as if it had been 
.doubted the people in their madness might have 
surprised it. As the empty coffin was carried 
along by night, to prevent disorder, the train 
bands kept guard on both sides of the way, beating 
their drums to drown the voices of the people, and 
carrying their pikes and muskets upon their 
shoulders as in a march, not tailing them as was 
usual at a mourning.t Felton, meanwhile, per-* 
sifted in his assertion that he bad no accomplices, 
and'no motive but that of doing good to his country 
and the cause Of the true religion.{ The Earl of 
Dorset, who, according to some accounts, was ac¬ 
companied by Bishop Laud, went to the Tower 


1 Meed* eay» that it "*• repotted lie affirmed i“ jj“ Totter, 
that hi. only confederate and relter on tva. the reraotiatretictoi 
i. parliament, which he then verily Utoiisht Inhn 
tience to be e lufflcienl viarrint tor what he did upon tijeduiie » 
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and threatened the prisoner with the rack. “ I 
am ready,” said Felton: “ yet I must tell you that 
I will then accuse you, my Lord of Dorset, and no 
one but yourself.” The king was desirous of 
employing the rack; but the House of Commons 
had of late given many salutary lessons and warn¬ 
ings, and the judges unanimously declared that 
the use of torture had been at all times unwarrant¬ 
able by the laws of England ; and upon this de¬ 
claration Charles declined to use his prerogative. 

' For some time Felton gloried in his deed; but 
at length, “through the continual inculcation of 
his majesty’s chaplains and others of the long 
robe,” he was induced consider himself in the 
light of a foul murderer. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he ever really* regretted tftat 
Buckingham was removed. When put upon his 
trial, he confessed the fact with which he was 
charged, but added, that he, did it not maliciously, 
but out of an interest for the good of his country. 
The attorney : general made a speech in aggravation 
of the offence, showing the high quality of the 
perison killed, who was so dear and near a subject 
of the king’s, so faithful a servant to his majesty, 
so great a counsellor of state, a general, high-ad¬ 
miral, &c., &c; and, producing the knife in open 
court, he compared Felton to Ravaillae, who had 
murdered Henry IV. of France. Judge Jones 
asked Felton what he could say why judgment 
should not he given against him, without impannel- 
ing a jury or examining witnesses. Felton answered 
that he was sorry if he had taken away so faithful 
a servant to his majesty as Mr- Attorney had 
described the duke to he, and, lifting up his arm, 
he said, “ This is the instrument which did the 
fact; I desire it may be first cut off.” The judge 
told him that, by the law, if a man- strike in the 
king’s palace, he is to lose his hand, See.; but it 
was not his majesty’s pleasure that they should 
proceed against him in any other way than that 
which the law had ordinarily determined in such 
cases. “ You shall therefore,” said he, “have the 
law and no moreand so gave sentence he should 
he hanged until he were dead. Felton bowed 
and thauked his lordship. He was hanged at Ty¬ 
burn, and his body, by the king’s orders, was sent 
down to Portsmouth and fixed on a gibbet,* * 
In lieu of Buckingham as commander of the 
expedition to Rochelle, Charles appointed the Earl 
of Lindsey, who sailed on the 8th of September 
vflth a formidable fleet Bnd army, which did no 
more than mighty have been done had they still 
■been commanded by the favourite. At the same 
time private negociations were carried on with the 
French court by means of Mr. Walter Montague,f 

person." And Sir Dudley Carleton, who wrote a long account of the 
assassination to the queen, avers that Felton had said, at Ports¬ 
mouth, on hiH first arrest, *• that, reading the remonstrance of the 
House of Parliament, it came into his mind that, in committing thd 
actjsfckilling the duke, he should do his country great good service.” 

. • jRushworth.—State Trials.-—Letters of Carleton and Meade, in 
Ellis. 

f Montague was second son of the Earl of Manchester. He after¬ 
wards publicly recanted, settled in Franoe, was made Commendatory 
Abbot of Pontolse, and a member of the council to the Queen Hegent, 
Anne of Austria. 


who was then a Catholic in heart, and, as such, 
averse to the Protestant Rochcllers. Lindsey re¬ 
turned with dishonour, and soon after Roclicljc, 
the last bulwark of the Huguenots, was taken by 
Richelieu. When the siege began there were 
fifteen thousand souls within those walls; when it 
ended there remained but four thousand, and the. 
half dead from famine. 

a. i). 1629.—Parliament, which had been further 
prorogued from the 20th of October to the 20th of 
January, met when the spirit of Protestantism was 
embittered by these events, and when the English 
people were irritated by fresh excesses of the Star 
Chamber and High Commission, and the levying 
of duties upon merchandise, and the collecting of 
tonnage and poundage. The ’first things the Com¬ 
mons did was to revive all committees of religion 
and grievances, and to take into consideration what 
things the liberty of the subject had been 'invaded 
in against their Petition of Right since the end of 
the last session. Mr. Selden soon after reported 
to the House that the unpalatable speech which 
his majesty made in the Lards the last day of the 
last session had been entered on the Journals 
along with the Petition of Right, and the proper 
answer, by _ his majesty’s command. But in 
fact, to the country Charles had suppressed the 
proper document, and circulated in its stead a 
copy of the Petition with his first answer to it, 
which parliament had rejected. The king’s printer 
being sent for to know by what authority he 
had suppressed the original impression and printed 
another with unwarrantable additions, answered 
that he had a warrant for it; and upon send¬ 
ing some of the members to his house, it was 
found that the clerk of the Lords had sent the 
proper papers; that, during the sitting of parlia¬ 
ment, fifteen hundred copies of them had been 
printed, hut very few divulged ; and that the day 
after the session was ended the attorney-general 
had sent for the printer and told him, as from the 
king, that he must not publish these papers,—that 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Worcester, had 
told him as much; and that soon after the printer 
was sent for to court, and told that he must make 
a new impression, aid print the Petition of Right 
with the king’s first answer to it, and his majesty’s 
last speech in the Lords. The House, was indig¬ 
nant at this double dealing. “ For this Petition of 
Right,” said Selden, “ we know how it has been 
invaded since our last meeting. Our liberties of 
life, person, and freehold have been invaded,— 
men have been committed contrary to that peti¬ 
tion. . . No man ought to lose life or limb hut by 
the law, and hath not one lately lost his ears by 
order of the Star Chamber ? Next, they will take 
away our arms, and then our legs, and so our lives. 
Let all see we are sensible of this. Evil customs 
creep in on ns: let ns make a just representation 
thereof to his majesty.” But the attention of the 
House was presently drawn away to the case of 
Mr. Rolles, a merchant and a member of the 
House, who complained that his goods were seized 
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. by the officers of the customs, for refusing to pay niglif last might have made me startle, there being t 
1 the rates by them demanded, although he told some show to suspect that you had given yourselves 
them what was adjudged to be due by law he the liberty’to be the inquisitors after complaints, 
v’ould pay them. This case, which was only one the words of your order being somewhat too largely 
of many, transported the Commons. “ Cast your penned; but, looking into your actions, 1 fmd-'you 
eyes which way you please,” exclaimed Sir Robert only hear complaints, not seek complaints, for I 
.Philips, “you see violations of the liberty of the am certain you neither pretend nor desire to he 
'subject. Look on the privileges of this House. .. inquisitors of men's actions before particular com- 
Yhey knew the party was a parliament man; nay, plaint be made.” 

they said if all th*. parliament was with him, or The truth was, the Commons were jealoiiB of the 
concerned in the goods, they would seize tha^j just king’s intentions, and more doubtful than ever of 

the same.” “We have qad good adnmj$hons,” his sincerity and love of his people, for though the 
cried Littleton, “ and #e have followed them, grievance of grievances waB gone, the death of 
We have had moderation preached to us in parlia- Buckingham had madeUfio visible change in the 
ment, and we follow it. I woub} others did the spirit of Charles’s government. They were also 
like out of parliament. Let the parties be sent for resolute to be .inquisitors of many men's actions 
that violated the liberties of parliament, that they men like Laud and other bishops, counsellors, and 
may have their dopm.” The king sent a message ministers, who attacked their consciences and their 
by Secjjetary Cokey commanding them to stay any property. The Commons knew well that the 
further debate or proceedings in that ease until the voting of tonnage and poundage for life was a corn- 
morrow at two o’clock in the afternoon, when his paratively modern practice, and they were deter- 
majesty was resolved to speak with both Houses mined not only not to vote these duties for life, 
iu the Banqueting House at Whitehall. On the but not even for a term of years,—no, not for a 
morrow—the 24th of January—the two Houses single year,—unless they should see a change in 
attended at the time and place appointed, and the conduct of the king. They proceeded in the 
Charles thus addressed them, paying a compli- first place to the subject of religion, declaring that 
incut to the Lords at the expense of the Commons: the business of the kings of this earth should give 
“ The care I have,” he said, “ to remove all place to the business of the King of Heaven. For 
obstacles that may hinder the good correspondency, doctrine and discipline, and all matters connected 
qr cause a misunderstanding, betwixt me and this with the church, Charles had given the reins to 
parliament, made me call you hither at this time, Bishop Laud, who was not only resolved to intro- 
the particular occasion being a complaint lately duce great and manifold changes, which certainly 
moved in the Lower House. For you, my lords, went to assimilate more and more the Anglican 
I am glad to take this and fall other occasions establishment to the Roman church, but also to 
whereby you may clearly understand both my tolerate no delay or dissent,—to enforce confor- 
words and actions: for, as you are nearest in de- mity by imprisonment, the pillory, the hangman’s 
gree, so you are the fittest witnesses for kings, whip and knife. Laud’s yreed was Arminianism 
Tlie complaint I speak of fo for staying men’s in the widest sense. The Commons coupled the 
goods that deny tonnage and poundage. This two things together, and complained of the rapid 
may have an easy and short conclusion, if my increase of Arminianism and Papistry, much resent- 
words and actions be rightly understood; for, by ing the fact, that of late not one papist had been 
passing the hill as my ancestors have had it, my hanged for receiving orders in the Church of 
by-past actions will lie concluded and my future Rome. Mr. Pym proposed that the House should 
proceedings authorised, which certainly would not take a covenant for the maintenance of their re- 
have been struck upon if men had not imagined ligidn and rights, which were both in danger; and 
that 1 had taken these duties' as pertaining unto he and other members inveighed loudly touching 
my hereditary prerogative, in which they are much the iate introducing of idolatrous ceremonies in the 

deceived: fyr it ever was, and still is, my meaning, church by Cosens and others. As the sins of the 

by the gift of my people to enjoy it; and my in- land were deemed to be greater than its troubles, 

teution in my speech at the end of the last session they ordered that a conference should be desired 

was not to challenge tonnage and poundage as of with the Lords about a petition to the king for tlx; 
right, but de bene esse, showing you the necessity, ordering of a general fast. The Lords granted the 
not thg right, by’ which I was to take it until you conference and' joined in the petition, which was, 
had granted it unto rue, assuring myself, according granted by the king, with a few remarks, which 
to your general professions, that you wanted time, greatly irritated, j^e zealots. The king admitted 

and not good-will, to give to me.” He proceeded the deplorable Ijltate of the reformed churches 

to tell the Commons he expected that they, without abroad, which was made the chief "ground for the 
loss of time, would vote the tonnage and poundage, petition; hut lie told parliament that certainly 

and so put an end to all questions arising out of fighting would do those churches more good than 

this subject. “ To conclude,” he proceeded, “ let fasting. “ Though,” continued he, “ I do "riot, 
us not be jealous one of the other’s actions; for, if wholly disallow the latter, yet I muBt tell you that 
I had been easily moved at every occasion, the this custom of fasting every session is but lately 
order made in the Lower House on Wednesday begun; and I confess I am not fully satisfied with 
• t 2 
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the necessity of it at this time.” A day or-two ‘ 
after, the king sent a message to the Commons to 
tell them that they ought to settle the. questiondf 
tonnage aiid poundage before they more 

■with" religion*; and the court party, now weak tetd „ 
timid, made some speeches in recommendation of 
the message; but the Puritans wily fell therrrore < 
Violently upon some of the bishops for introducing 
the new ceremonies. They again •’indignantly 
asserted that Popery and Arffiiniaoism wete joining 
hands to produce a Romish hierarchy and a 
Spanish tyranny; that civil liberty wa* but a 
dependence of the title Protestant faith; that re¬ 
ligion was in danger, apd*the necessity of securing 
it the chief matter of all others. On the 28th of 
January Secretary Coke delivered a- second mes¬ 
sage from the king, telling the Commons that his 
majesty expected rather thanks than a remon¬ 
strance ; that still he would not interrupt them, so 
that they trenched not on that which did not 
belong to them. “ But his majesty,” added Coke, 

“ still commands me to tell you that he expects 
precedency of tonnage and poundage.” Sir Tho¬ 
mas Edmunds, treasurer of the household, re¬ 
minded the Commons how industrious his majesty 
had been to procure them gracious laws in his 
father’s days; how much since then ha had en¬ 
larged their liberties'. “ And yet,” said he, “we 
give him cause to repent of the good lie hns done 
us by neglecting his business. Consider how 
dangerous it is to alienate his majesty’s heart from 
parliament'.” Mr. Coriton replied:—“ When 
men speak here of neglect of duty towards his 
majesty, let them know we know no such thing, 
nor what they mean. I see not how we neglect 
the same. I see it is all our hearts’ desire to ex¬ 
pedite the bill of tonnage and poundage in due 
time. Our business is still put hack by their 
messages, and the business in hand is God’s; and 
his majesty’s things are certainly amiss, and every¬ 
one sees it; but woe be unto us if we present not 
the same to his majesty.” Dark rumours were 
abroad of the king’s intention to dissolve parlia¬ 
ment as soon as they should vote the tonnage and 
poundage for life, and “ not soon to call another.” 
The Commons continued to occupy themselves 
with the subject of religion, and they drew up a" 
brief resolution, stating that they held for truth the 
articles of religion as established by parliament in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and utterly rejected the 
sonse of Jesuits and Arminiatis. On the 2rfd of 
February, instead of their hill of tofrftage and 
'poundage, thtff presented to the kmgplheir “ Apo¬ 
logy ” for delaying that bill. TJwjtjeornplained of 
ibs majesty’s Bending them two ^^tages in three 
days, telling him that that mariner 'of pressing 
the House was inconsistent with rheir orders and 
pri- ileges. On the following day Secretary Coke 
assured the House, in his majesty’s name, that he 
yva^misunderstood as to fc command, which was 
not thejpeanitjg, but simply a desire on the king's 
part, % ttiowke of concord; that his majesty was 
as anxiow^they were for the true faith, but 
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Must needs think it strange that this business of 
religion should be only a hindernnee of his affairs. 
And, in the end, the king insisted on their passing 
the tonnage and poundage hill, telling them they 
must not think it strange, if he found them slack, 
dhst hfe should give them such further quickening 
as-he might find cause. This message did Charles 
far mere.harm than good: the house stuck to 
their grievances, and went on debating about 
Popery and Arminianism. Mr. Kirton declared 
that the “ too great bishops ” (Laud and Neile) 
were the main and great roots of all those evils 
which were come upon them and their religion. 
“ Let us inquire,” added he, “ what sort of men 
they have preferred in the church, and why?” 
Everybody knew that Mainwaxing, and Sibthorp, 
and Cosens, and other men obnoxious for their 
Arminianism and their advocacy of an absolute 
monarchy,—individuals condemned and sentenced 
by parliament,—had been recently put upon the 
ladder of promotion; and the House now appointed 
a sub-committee to inquire into the pardons 
granted to those offenders, in scorn of their own 
justice. In the course of the debates on this sub¬ 
ject there rose to speak, for the first time, a sturdy, 
somewhat clownish-looking man, of about thirty 
years of age, with a slovenly coat and a neglected 
hat. His speech was thick and graceless, but 
there was an earnestness in his maimer, a look of 
command about his person, that imposed respect, if 
not awe. It was Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the new 
member for Huntingdon. “ I have heard,” said 
Cromwell, “from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. Ala- 
blaster hath preached flat popery at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and that the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
Neile) commanded him, as his diocesan, to preach 
nothing to the contrary. And Dr. Mainwaring, so 
justly censured fi>T his sermons in this House, has 
been, by this bishop's means, preferred to a rich 
living. If these arc steps to church preferment, 
what may we not expect ?” Mr. Kirton said, that 
though this bishop (Neile) had leaped through 
many bishoprics, yet lie had ever left popery 
behind him; that the Book of Common Prayer 
had been recently reprinted with many illegal 
alterations, ordered by this same bishop and his 
creature Dr, Cosens, who had changed the word 
minister into the word priest, and had put out in 
another place the word elect. The result of the 
whole inquiry was, that the bishops and the court 
had in all cases taken the obnoxious preachers and 
their principles, buth political and theological, into 
special favour. The Commons, however, did not 
altogether lose sight of illegal taxation. They 
brought Ajcton, the Sheriff of London who had 
seized the merdiants’ goods, on his knees to the 
bar of their House, and thence sent him to the 
Tower. They also brought to their bar some of 
the dfficers of customs, who declared that they had 
made the seizures by the king’s warrant; and one 
of the officers said he had been sent for and com¬ 
manded by the king to give them no further 
answer. The Commons even brought the barons 
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of the Exchequer to account; and those high objjeted that this message tfas vexatious and 

functionaries declined justifying the legality of die irregular, and that it was not the office of their 

measures which had been pursued.* Speaker to deliver any such commands — for 

On the 25th of February the sub-committee, of the . adjqjjjtnnrem of-the House properly be- 

religion presented a long and circumstantial re- Iqnged to themselves. And then they said *that, 

port, under the title of‘Heads of Articles 'agree’d after they'had settled a few. things, they would 

upon, and to be iusisted on by the House.’ In this -satisfy hia majesty. Sir John Eliot furth- 

paper no quarter was shown to Laud and Armi- with prodhead a, remonstrance to the king against 

nianism. They complained especially of the pub- -the ilt^J&l levying of tonnage and poundage, and 

lishing, by bishop Vlicense, of books in favour of agqitttt the lord.treasurer, who “dismayed the mer- 

popery, and of the suppressing of books against chants, drove out trade,” &c. Eliot'desired the 

popery. They asked, among many other things, Speaker to read this paper, but the Speaker said 

for the removal of candlesticks from the com- he could-pot, as the king had adjourned the House, 

munion-tahle, which they said was now wickedly It wag then proposed- tint the remonstrance should 

called a high altar; for the removal of pictures, be read by the clerk of the "House, at the tabic, but 

lights, and images, ^nd of praying towards the east, the clerk also refused. And thereupon Eliot read 

and crossing ad omnem moium et gestum. They it ’himself with much more effect than either of the 

complained of the bishops bringing men to ques- officials could have produced. When Sir John 

tion and trouble fur not obeying their commands had finished the reading, the Speaker refused to 

in these respects; but they themselves called with put it to the vote, saying, “ he was commanded 

Stentorian voices for the persecuting of the Papists otherwise by the king.” Mr. Selden then got up 

and the exemplary punishment of all teachers, and said, “ Mr. Speaker, if you will not put the 

publishers, and maintainers of popish opinions, question, which we command you, we must sit 
and all practisers of superstitious ceremonies. They still; and so we shall never be able to do any- 
required, moreover, that books like those of Mon- thing. We sit here by command from the king, 
tague and Mainwaring should be burnt; thqt under the great seal; and, as for you, you are, by 

some good order should be taken for licensing his majesty, appointed our Speaker; and do you 

hooks hereafter; that bishoprics and other eccle- now refuse to lie a Speaker ?” The Speaker re- 

siastical preferments should be conferred by his plied, that he had an express command from the 

majesty, with advice of his privy council, upon king, so soon as he had delivered his message of 

learned, pious, and orthodox men; that the adjournment, to rise. And thereupon.be rose; but 

bishops and clergymen thus chosen should reside Hollis, son to the Earl of Clare, Mr. Valentine, 

upon their charge, and that some course .might be and other members of that stamp, forced him to 

taken in the present parliament for providing sit down again, and held him fast to iiis chair, 

competent means for the maintenance of a godly, At the same time some of the patriots locked the 

able minister in every parish of the kingdom. doors of the House, and brought up the keys to 

In the face of this determined opposition, Charles the table. Sir Thomas Edmonds and other mem- 

rashly determined, at all hazards, to maintain hers of the House, who were privy, counsellors or 

Laud and the hierarchy. Immediately after the courtiers, rushed to the release of the pinioned 

reading of the above articles, he sent to command Speaker. “ God’s wounds,” cried Hollis, “ he 

both Houses to adjourn to Monday, the 2nd of shall sit still till it pleases us to rise.” A rude 

March, notwithstanding the right which the Com- scuffte ensued, during which the Speaker shed an 

mons claimed to fix their own adjournment, abundance of tears. As the courtiers were too 

Thereupon the House adjourned; but, on the 2nd weak to release him, he at last sat still, and said, 

of March, Sir John Eliot stood up, and, after ex- crying more than ever, “ I will not say I will 

pressing his dutf to the king 1 , once more denounced not, but I dare not. I have his majesty’s com- 

Arminiauism, and then fell with his whole weight ^ mands. I dare not sin against the express com- 
upon the^great Bishop of Winchester and his mand of the sovereign.” Selden then delivered a 

greater abettor —“ that is,” continued Eliot, “ the constitutional speech on the duties of a Speaker of 

Lord Treasurer Weston, in whose person all the House of Commons, and told him that he 

evil is concentrated> both for the innovation of ought to proceed and put the remonstrance to the 
religion and invasion of our liberties; he being vote; but the Speaker “ still refused, with ex¬ 
now the great ’enemy of the commonwealth. I tremity of weeping and supplicatory orations. Sir 

have traced him in all his actions, and I find him Peter Hayman, a gentleman of his own county 

building on those grounds laid by Ilia master, the and of his own blood, told him that he blushed at 

great duke; he, secretly, is moving for this inter- being his kinsman; that he was a disgrace to his 

ruption; and, from this fear, they go about to country—a blot to a noble family; that all the in- 

breah parliaments, last parliaments should break conveniences that might follow—yen, even to the 

them.” Then the Speaker, Sir John Finch, destruction of parliament—would be considered as 

delivered a message from the king, command- the issue of hiB baseness by posterity, by whidh he 

ing him “to adjourn the House until Tuesday would be remembered with scorn and disdain, 

come seven-night following.” Several members Sir Peter ended by recommending, that if he would 

• Ka.uwortb.~whH.iock.-F.ti nut. . not do his duty, he Bhould be brought to tl^bar ot 
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the House, and a* new Speaker chosen at once. 
Ab neither advice nor threats could prevail on'the 
Speaker, and as they well knew they would not 
again be allowed the opportunity of expressing 
theia sentiments in parliament, the Commons 
hastily drew up a protest under the following 
heads:—“ 1. Whosoever shall bring in innovation 
in religion, or by favour seek to extend or intro¬ 
duce Popery or Arminianism, or other opinions 
disagreeing from the true or orthodox church, shall 
he reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom and 
'commonwealth. 2. Whosoever shall counsel or 
advise the taking and levying of tire subsidies of 
tonnage and poundage, not being granted by parlia¬ 
ment,' or shall be an atftor or instrument therein, 
shall be likewise reputed an innovator in tli£ go¬ 
vernment, and a capital enemy to this kingdom 
and commonwealth. 3. If any merchant or other 
person whatsoever Bhall voluntarily yield or pay 
the said subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not 
being granted by parliament, he shall likewise be 
reputed a betrayer of the liberty, of England, and 
an enemy to the same.” As Mr. Hollis read 
these articles he was loudly cheered by the House, 
who expressed their full assent to them, one by 
one. While they were reading, the king, who 
had hurried down to the Houbc of Lords, and who 
was perplexed at not seeing the Speaker, sent a 
messenger to bring away the sergeant with his 
mace —a symbol almost as important as the 
Speaker, and without which there could Its no 
House. But the members stopped the serjeant, 
and, taking the key of the door from him, gave it 
to a member of the House to keep safe and sure. 
Not seeing serjeant or mace, the king dispatched 
the usher of the black rod to call up the Com¬ 
mons, that he might dissolve the parliament; hut 
the Commons refused to receive either the black 
rod or his black message. When Charles heard 
this he grew furious, and, sending for the captain 
of the pensioners and his guards, he ordered them 
lo force the door; but the Commons, in the mean¬ 
while, having voted their protest, and adjourned 
themselves to the 10th of March, had risen and 
were gone. 

Upon the 10th of March the king went down to 
the Lords with the proclamation for the dissolution 
of Parliament, which had been signed on the 3rd. 
Several members of the Lower House were in the 
Lords when the king arrived, but the Commons 
ha<l not been summoned as was usual, and tKeir 
Speaker was not present as lie ought to have been. 
“ My Lords,” said Charles, “ I never came here 
upon so unpleasing an occasion: therefore many 
may wonder why I did not rather choose to do 
this by commission; it being a general maxim of 
kings to lay harsh commands by their ministers— 
themselves only executing pleasing things. But, 
considering that justice is as well answered in 
comifcuding and rewarding iof virtue, as punishing 
of*vice, I thought it necessary to come here this 
day, to declare to you, nay lords, and all the 
world, that it was only the disobedient carriage of 


the Lower House that hath caused this dissolution 
at this time; and that you, my lords, arc so far 
from being causers of it, that I have as much com¬ 
fort in your lordships’ carriage towards me, as f 
have cause to distaste their proceedings. Yet, 
that I may be clearly understood, I must needs 
say, that [they do mistake me wonderfully that 
think I lsy ihe fault equally upon all the Lower 
House; for, as I know there are many as dutiful 
and loyal’ subjects as any are in the world, so 1 
know that it was only some vipers amongst them 
that had cast this mist of difference before their 
eyes; although there were some amongst them 
that would not be infected with this contagion—in¬ 
somuch that some by their speaking (which indeed 
was the general fault of the House on the last day) 
did show their obedience, IfoConclude, my lords, 
•as those evil-affected persens must look for their 
rewards, so you that arc her*, off the Higher .House 
may justly claim from me that protection and 
favour that a good king oweth to his loyal and 
faithful nobility. And now, my lord keeper, do 
what I have commanded you.” Then the lord 
keeper said, “ My lords, and gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, the king’s majesty doth dis¬ 
solve this parliament.” And thus, flattering the 
Lords, and threatening the Commons, Charles 
ended his third parliament, on the 10th of March, 
1629* 

But before the closing scene the king lmd laid 
his hands upon some of those whom he called the 
“ vipers.” Eliot, Hollis, Selden, Valentine, Co- 
riton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, and Stroud, the 
members who had been the most active in getting 
up the protest, and keeping the Speaker in his 
chair, were summoned by warrant (dated the 5th 
of March) before the privy council. With the 
exception of Long and Stroud they all presented 
themselves, hut refused to answer out of the House 
for the things they had said in it; and they were 
thereupon committed to the Tower. Long and 
Stroud surrendered upon the issuing of a procla¬ 
mation for their arrest, and they were sent to join 
their friends. The houses of Eliot, Hollis, Selden, 
Long, and Valentine were forcibly entered, their 
studies broken open, end their papers Beized by 
the king’s warrant. 

Charles issued a long declaration to all his 
loving subjects, explaining the causes which 
moved him to dissolve the last parliament; but 
every step he now took only added to the exaspe¬ 
ration of the pcople. Being fully resolved to pro¬ 
ceed in the Stetr Chamber against the members of 
parliaincnfwhom he had committed to the Tower, 
he propounded a series of questions to the judges, 
who again were found somewhat less complying 
than was expected. Judge Whitelock afterwards 
(and we believe timidly and privately) complained 
against this way of sending to the judges for their 
opinions beforehand, and said, that if Bishop 
Laud went on in this way, lie would kindle a 
flame in the nation. At the same moment of ex* 

• Ruihworth.—WWteloek.—-Pari. Hitt. 
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cilement the High Commission Court and the Star 
Chamber passed several harsh sentences ; and on 
the 22iul of March the infatuated king issued a 
proclamation, which was interpreted by many as 
meaning a determination on his part to discontinue 
pai Laments altogether, unless he could reduce the 
House of Commons to be the instrument of his 
will. “ We have showed,” said Charles, “by our 
frequent meeting our people, our love to the use of 
parliaments; yet, the late abuse having for the 
present driven us unwillingly out of that course, 
we shall account it presumption for any to pre¬ 
scribe any time unto us for parliaments, the call¬ 
ing, continuing, and dissolving of which is always 
m our power; and shall be more inclinable to meet 
in parliament againj!«4lld , ien our people shall see 
more clearly into our interests and actions, and 
when such as have bred this interruption shall 
have received tllfeir condign- punishment.” He 
afterwards graciously told the nation that he would 
not overhaul his subjects with any more burdens, 
hut satisfy himself with those duties that were re¬ 
ceived by bis father, which he neither could nor 
would dispense with, hut should esteem them 
unworthy of his protection who should deny 
them. 

The apprehensive, or that numerous class which 
for the sake of excitement exaggerate calamities, 
spoke in corners of Tower Hill and the block, or 
Tyburn and the gallows; but the arbitrary faction 
could not venture upon such extreme measures, 
and the imprisoned members, in the end, met 
with nothing but illegal fines in addition to their 
harsh imprisonment. When they sued for their 
habeas corpus, and were brought up before the 

• Rymsr. 


Court of King’s Bench, the court lawyers made a 
return that they were detained for notable contempts, 
and for stirring up sedition, as alleged in a warrant 
und«#?the king’s sign manual. Their counsel 
argued ngainst the legality of the proceeding, and 
made a stand ori the king’s explicit confirmation of 
principles and precedents in the Petition of flight. 
The king’s counsel slurred over that gTeat con¬ 
stitutional enactment, and the attorney-general, 
Heath —“a fit instrument for those times”— 
quibbled and evaded, and set up the old tyran¬ 
nical doctrine of imprisonment at the king’s will. 
“ A petition in parliament,” said he, “ is no law, 
yet it is for the honour and dignity of the king to 
observe it faithfully; hut it is the duty of the 
people not to stretch it beyond the words and in¬ 
tention of the king. And no other construction 
can he made of the Petition of Right, than that it 
is a confirmation of the ancient liberties*and rights 
>of the subjects. So that now the case, remains in 
the same quality and degree as it was before the 
petition.” In this manner—this wretched, irri¬ 
tating manner—did Charles and his tools endea¬ 
vour to explain away every confirmation of consti¬ 
tutional rights,—every concession made to the 
people, till the people would tio longer give the 
slightest credit to his most solemn promises. Tlit 
Attorney-General Heath recited old authorities to 
prove that prisoners committed by the sovereign 
or the privy council were not bailable. The judges, 
however, wrote “ a humble and stout letter” to 
the king; “ that by their oaths they were to hail 
the prisoners; but thought fit, before they d*l it, 
or published their opinions therein, to inform his 
majesty thereof, and humbly to advise him (as 
had been done by his noble progenitor^ in like 
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case) to send a direction to his justices iff his 
bench to bail the prisoners.”* The Lord Keeper 
Coventry would not tell the judges whether he had 
shown this, their letter, to the king or not j but 
dissembled the matter, and told them that they 
must attend his majesty at Greenwich. There 
the king received them in a manner which showed 
he was displeased with them, and he commanded 
them not to deliver any opinion in this case with¬ 
out consulting with the rest of the judges. These 
judges, obviously by royal command, delayed the 
business, and so it was put off till the end of the 
term. When the Court of King’s Bench was 
ready to deliver its opinion, the prisoners, by the 
king’s command, weri removed from other places 
of confinement to the Tower; so that, the wjrits of 
habeas corpus having been addressed to their for¬ 
mer keepers, who of course could not produce 
them, the prisoners were not forthcoming to claim 
the right of bail. They were thus detained in 
close custody during the whole of the long vaca¬ 
tion which ensued.f Charles justified his ma¬ 
noeuvre to tire judges of the King’s Bench, by 
telling them that he had removed the prisoners, 
“ not as some people might say, to decline the 
course of justice, but because drey «had carried 
themselves insolently and unmannerly to himself 
and their lordships.” 

• Towards the end of the vacation the judges were 
commanded to attend at Serjeants’ Inn, as his 
majesty had urgent need of their services. Upon 
Michaelmas-day—the day appointed—the judges 
attended; and then the Chief Justice Hyde and 
Judge Whitelock were sent by the lord keeper to 
advise with the king at Hampton Court. There 
the privy council was sitting; but Charles took 
the two judges aside, and told them he was willing 
the imprisoned members should be admitted to 
bail, notwithstanding their contumacy in refusing 
to declare that they were sorry for having offended 
him; and he also told them that he should aban¬ 
don the Star Chamber proceedings, and prosecute 
them in the King’s Bench. The answers of the 
judges, who felt what was right, but who were not 
bold enough to oppose the king, did not give entire 
satisfaction—for Charles spoke disrespectfully of 
their “ oracles and riddles.”} . 

Upon the first day of Michaelmas Term, the pri¬ 
soners, who had been already thirty weeks in close 
confinement, without resort of friends or family, 
debarred from the use of books, and pen and ink, 
were brought into court, and ordered not only to 
find bail for their present charge, but sureties for 
“their good behaviour in future. They refused to 
give these sureties, but were ready with bail for 
“their appearance to answer the present charge. 
The judges igtimated that they would accept the 
same persons both for sureties and bail; but the 

- • WliitelMk. 

+ State Tmla.— At the name time thii paltry Irick 
jlnyea off upon other leiB eonepiewma victim*. " Some eon*tnble» 
and other mean men, committed by the council, and briaginjf their 
habtax corpora, were removed from tmrsuivant to pursuivant, and 
could have no benefit of the law.”— frhilcloch. 
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jeaptives were determined not to tie their own 
tongues and fetter their own hands by making 
their friends answerable upon so ticklish a point 
as good behaviour, which was to be judged of by 
the king and his ministers. They all firmly refused 
to give the Burettes in any shape, and thereupon 
they were all sent back to the Tower. 

The 'attorney-general then exhibited an informa¬ 
tion in the King’s Bench against Sir John Eliot, 
Mr. Denzil Hollis, and Mr. Valentine. Sir John 
was charged with words uttered in the Commons’ 
House, and particularly with saying that the privy 
council and judges had conspired to trample under 
foot the liberties of the subject,—that no man was 
ever blasted in the House of Commons but a curse 
fell upon him, &c. Hollis and Valentine were 
charged with the tumult on the last day of the 
session, when the Speaker was forcibly held down 
in tli* chair. The defendants put in a plea-except¬ 
ing to thejurisdiction of the court“ Forasmuch,” 
it was alleged, “ as these offences are supposed to 
have been done in parliament, they ought not to 
be punished in this court, or any other except m 
parliament.” The judges, upon demurrer, over¬ 
ruled this plea, and the prisoners refused to put in 
any other. Upon the last day of the next trim 
judgment was given against them upon a nihil 
(licit by Mr. Justice Jones, who said,—“ We will 
not draw the true liberties of parliaiheut-men into 
question, to wit, Jbr such Bjattprs which they do 
or speak in a pariiambntiiry manlier; hut, in this 
case, there was a consphaacy between the defend¬ 
ants to sla»{ll&|h$sfatB, slid to excite sedition and 
discord l^tMtfn^heiking, hie peers, and people; 
and,/Hits Wftlnidt' k parliamentary course. ... 
MemJiai’g.<b 8ve no privilege to speak at then plui 
*ure. The parliament is an high court, tlicrcfu.- 
it ought not to be disorderly, but ought to gi.e 
good example to other courts. If a judge of our 
court shall rail at the state or clergy, he is punish¬ 
able for it. A member of the parliament may 
charge any great officer of the state with any par¬ 
ticular offence; but this was a inalevolous accusa¬ 
tion, in the generality, against all the officers of 
state; therefore the matter contained within the 
information is a great offence, Slid punishable in 
the court.” But, heavy as was their offence, Jones 
assured the prisoners that their punishment should 
be laid on “ with a light handand then lie deli¬ 
vered sentence,—“ 1. That every of the defendants 
shall be imprisoned during the king's pleasure: 
Sir John Eliot to be imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, aud the other defendants in other prisons. 
2. That none of them shall be delivered out of 
prison until he give security in this court for his 
good behaviour, and have made submission and 
acknowledgment of his offence. 3. Sir John 
Eliot, inasmuch as we think him the greatest 
offender and the ringleader, shall pay to the king 
a fine of 2000/., and Mr. Hollis a fine of H)00 
marks; and Mr. Valentine, because he is of less 
ability than the rest, shall pay a fine of 500/.” 
And to all this all the other justices, with one 
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voice, assented. Long, -who had been pricked 
fdierid of Wiltshire, was not brought into the 
King’s Bench for Ins conduct in the House, but 
into the Star Chamber, for attending in parliament 
when he was hound, as sheriff, to be present in his 
own county. This was a revival of an old ma¬ 
noeuvre, and people understood perfectly well that 
Long's severe sentence, condemning him to a fine 
of 2000 marks, imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure, and a public submission, was solely on 
account of his behaviour in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Previously to the passing of these tyrannical 
sentences against members of parliament, a mer¬ 
chant had felt the ruthless severity of the court. 
Richard Chambers was summoned before the 
privy council for refusing to pay any further duty 
lor a bale of silks than might be demanded by law. 
The luije of goods had lieen seized hv the officers; 
hut this was not deemed punishment enough, and 
Charles wanted an opportunity to restate his prin¬ 
ciple, in scorn of the Petition of Right, that he, 
could lay on duties by prerogative. Smarting 
under Ins wrongs, and foreseeing the deplorable 
consequences that must ensue if this arbitrary 
pmiciple were established, Chambers told the 
pi ivy council “that merchants hud more encou¬ 
ragement, and were [less screwed and wrung, in 
Turkey tluui in Kngland.” For these wurds an 
in formation was preferred against him in the Star 
Chamber; and that detestable court, declaring 
itself ol' opinion that the words were intended to 
make the people believe that the hajifiy govern¬ 
ment under which they lived was worse than a 
Tuikish tyranny, forthwith sentenced Chambers to 
pay a line of 20001., and to sign a written acknow¬ 
ledgment that he had spoken the words insolently, 
contemptuously, seditiously, falsely, and mali¬ 
ciously. The honest merchaut signed the paper; 
hut it'was to this effect:—“ All the above contents 
and submission, I, Richard Chambers, do utterly 
abhor and detest, as most unjust mid false, and 
never till death will acknowledge any part thereof.” 
And being a devout man, a puritan or precisian, 
he subjoined several texts of scripture, one of 
which was,'—“ Woe unto them that devise iniquity, 
because it is in the power of their hand.” His 
fine was immediately estreated into the Exchequer, 
where lie pleaded Magna Charta and other statutes 
against the fine by the king and his council, it not 
being by legal judgment of his peers; but the 
barons would not suffer his plea to Ire filed. After¬ 
wards Chambers brought his Habeas Corpus, but 
the judges, remanded him; and after twelve years’ 
imprisonment, and a long waiting for satisfaction 
for his losses from the Ixmg Parliament, this 
champion and martyr of law and right died at last 
in want.f 

Everything now went to spread the conviction 
that Charles intended to throw off for ever the 
restraint of parliament, and to rule undisguisedlv 

• Pari. Hist.-—Rusliuortli—State Trial*. 
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as aq absolute king. The orthodox pulpits were 
made to shake with loud expoundings of the divine 
right; and about this time a pamphlet was put 
forth advising the king to have, no more parlia¬ 
ments, recommending to lum the example of 
Louis NI. of France, who had put down parlia¬ 
ments in that kingdom, and submitting a regular 
scheme of despotism to be upheld by a military 
police.* But still there were circumstances which 
might seem to indicate that Charles thought rather 
of managing the House of Commons, liy winning 
over some of its most influential mcnibris, than of 
taking the more desperate step alluded to. I’erfups, 
however, he considered the services of such eminent 
men as Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Dudley Digues, 
Nove, and Littleton, to he worth the purchasing, 
parliament or no parliament; for the. country con¬ 
tained none more able, and their promptness m 
apostatizing gave him a reasonable ground for 
believing that they would not be deterred hy a 
sense of shame, or by scruples of conscience, irom 
going any lengths in the service of their new 
muster. Wentworth, the most renowned of the 
set, had gone over to the court some time before 
this. Alter being one. of the sturdiest of the 
reformers and boldest declaimers in the House of 
Commons,—after suffering imprisonment for re¬ 
fusing to contribute to the forced loan,—this emi¬ 
nent person, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who boasted 
his descent, hy bastardy, from the royal line of 
the Plantagencts, out of a very ignoble rivalry, 
and un ambition for rank and titles (even Ins 
friends could find out no purer motives), made his 
peace with Buckingham a short time before that 
favourite’s death, and sold himself, body and soul, 
to the court. He had his reward; .and the splen¬ 
dour of it, no doubt, served as a decoy to other 
patriots of his stamp. He was elevated to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Wentworth ; he was 
caressed by the king; he was taken to the bosom 
of Laud ; and by the end of the year 1G28 he was 
made it viscount and lord president of what was 
called the Court of York, or the Council of the N orth. 
From the first moment he obtained power be used 
it against his former political associates without 
mercy or remorse ; and it may be that,*from that 
.very moment, the party set down the renegade for 
a sacrifice whenever the wheel of fortune should 
turn in their favour. The indisputable and com¬ 
manding abilities of the man also made them hate 
him the more because they feared him. Sir Dudlt y 
Digges, though a spirited debater and a man of 
talent, had been known for some time to be without 
principle; and, upon being offered the post if!' 
Master of the Rolls, he closed at once with the 

• It was prowl, however, that this precious product ion was not 
written for Charles, but for iris father James, mnny years before: and 
that it was now mmle public and “ bruited" by the painotir pnity. i» 
order to put their follow-subjects on their giitnd against theencio.ich- 
ments of despotism. But the pamphlet suuiecly contained a pim- 
cipie that was not cherished, and even acted upon more <% leu 
openly, either now or soon ui'tefwnrds, by Charles, and I uuuT and 
Wentworth. At court the queen was constantly talking of the dilfer- 
encc between a quasi king, like the kiugs of England, and a teal, 
mifflily king, like the absolute sotetoigus of her own country and 
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Bargain, and turned round upon “the vipers,’,’ as 
the king called his former friends, the leaders of 
the opposition. Novo and Littleton, both distin¬ 
guished lawyers, followed the same course : Noye 
was 0 made attorney-general, Littleton solicitor- 
genera]. Being thus placed in a position to explain 
and stretch the prerogative, they did that work 
apparently without a blush at the recollections 
which were hut as of yesterday, when they corn- 
bated for the rights of parliament and the liberties 
of the people. There was no new king’s favourite 
in lieu of Buckingham, for the Earl of Holland 
was ftther the favourite of the queen (scandal said 
her paramom) than of Charles. Holland, how¬ 
ever, like the extravagant Hay, Earl of Carlisle, 
had a scat at the council-table, where also sat the 
pompons and empty-headed Arundel, carl marshal; 
the contemptible, horse-whipped Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery; his brother, the Earl of Pembroke; and 
the Earl of Dorset; who, one and all, thought more 
of pleasure than of .business, and were content that 
the king should ruin himself or the nation, pro¬ 
vided they could have their enjoyments. Charles’s 
two secretaries of state at this time were Sir John 
Coke and Sir Dudley Carleton; his chancellor, or 
rather lord-keeper, was Lord Coventry; his lord 
privy seal the Earl of Manchester; and his lord- 
treasurer the Lord Weston, whom -Eliot had de¬ 
nounced in the last session as the great enemy of 
the commonwealth. But all these counsellors 
together had not the power over the king of Went¬ 
worth and Laud. The rise of the churchman lmd 
been forwarded rather than checked by the assas¬ 
sination of his great patron Buckingham. Charles 
knew that he had long been in the habit of writing 
for the duke, and guiding him in matters of busi¬ 
ness : he called Laud into the privy council, and pro¬ 
mised to raise him to the primacy as soon as it should 
please heaven to remove old Archbishop Abbot. 
It should seem that, on a closer acquaintance, the 
sympathies of the king and bishop chimed together 
wondrously well; and that, while Laud adored the 
divine right of kings, Charles embraced with the 
zeal of a crusader the right of the bishops to coerce 
the. faith of his people. Between them they would 
have allowed no liberty to men either in their 
bodies and goods, or in their souls and consciences.. 
Ft was this union of the two tyrannies that hurried 
on the crisis. To the civil despotism singly, and 
as exercised by Charles, the English people might 
Visibly have submitted some while longer i but 
the'scourge of Laud lashed them into a fury. 

AH this lime England was at war with France, 
Spain, and, in effect, with the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many ; but so insignificant were the events that 
rose out of this state of hostility, compared with 
the events at home which signalised the struggle 
Fietween the sovereign and people, that the minutest 
historians scarcely devote a page to them. Indeed, 
without any comparison wi(h the important trans¬ 
actions at home, the warlike operations in which 
the English were actively concerned were paltry 
and honourless in themselves, being, in fact, little 


more than an exhibition of Charles’s weakness. / 
With France he had gone to war without reason, 
and he was glad to make a peace without honour, 
abandoning the French Protestants to their fate, 
and scarcely mentioning the cause of his sister aud 
brother-in-law the Palatine. This peace with 
France was made public in the spring of 1629, 
aud in the following year Charles, notwithstanding 
the prayers and tears of his wife,* who would have 
prolonged the war, because France was still at war 
with Spain and the whole House of Austria, he 
concluded a peace with Philip, the pacification of 
King James being assumed as the groundwork of 
the treaty. 

But the other belligerents on the continent were 
carrying on the Thirty Years’ War, which arose 
out of the Bohemian insurrection, with a very 
different spirit. The Lion of theNorth had started 
from his lair,—Gustavus Adolphus, the mast war¬ 
like sovereign, and perhaps the very best general 
of his time, had crossed the Baltic on the 24th of 
Juno, 16.10, and rushed into Germany for the 
support of Protestantism and the humbling of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. A series of most brilliant 
victories was obtained by the daring Swede, who 
was in close league not only with the Protestants 
of the empire, but with the French, who, guided 
by the bold policy of Cardinal Richelieu, now 
omnipotent in France, stretched their arms in all 
directions, across the Alps, the Pyrenees, to the 
frontiers of the Spanish Netherlands, to the Rhine 
and the Elbe. Savoy was not only overrun, hut 
almost entirely conquered ; and in Italy the car¬ 
dinal dictated terms to the pope, who, as much ovit 
of necessity as out of inclination, had adhered to 
the House, of Austria and to the emperor, who was 
considered as waging a religious war against here 
tics. When Gustavus Adolphus entered Germany 
as the champion of Protestantism, the power of the 
emperor was almost everywhere predominant. His 
generals, the ferocious Tilly, the bloody Pappcn- 
heim, the ambitious Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
Wallenstein, in whom all these qualities were united 
in their extreme proportions, bad crushed the 
power of the Protestant states, and laid waste, witli 
every circumstance of crucify, the territories of 
friends aud foes. Wallenstein had been removed 
from command by the jealous fears of ,Kcrdimui<l, 
who at one time fancied that the fortunate ami 
aspiring general aimed, if not at the imperial 
crown, at the old crown of Bohemia; Maximilian 
of Bavaria was rejoicing in the possession of the 
Palatinate, which he had helped ‘to win from his 
cousin Frederick; but Tilly and Pappenhcim were 
still in the field with a vast army of veteran troops, 
so flushed with their many recent victories, that 

• “ Sir Francis Cottmjtton went towards Portsmouth, on Ids am 
bassage (to Madrid), on Monday that week, and «ns now at length 
really gone, maugre the French ambassador, who, with all the 
strength he had, opposed his journey, and used the queen’s assist 
■ nee therein .• bo that, when Sir Finneis (,'ottington came to take his 
leave of her, and to know what service her majesty would be pleased 
to command him to her sister, [she] answered him as I told you m 
my last. And, then, when she coulu not prevail with liis majesty to 
cross the ambussage, she shed tears in anger.”— Meade, 
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they called themselves invincible. But they were 
soon found to lie no match for the highly disci¬ 
plined, hardy troops from old Scandinavia, led on 
by a hero and a great tactician. From Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg, where the fortresses and towns 
submitted to him as soon as he approached, Gus- 
lavus Adolphus entered the electorate of Branden¬ 
burg, and forced Tilly to retire upon the. Elite. 
The courtiers at Vienna told the emperor that the 
Swede, was but a king of snow, who would melt 
mvay as lie. approached the south; hut the Swede 
continued his onward course, and there was no 
melting away, or, if there was, it was of that nature 
which ldeases the avalanche from the mountain, 
to tlumdcr through and overwhelm the valley 
beneath. The onlyk event that clouded the joy and 
success of the Protestants was the capture of the. 
neb and Protestant city of Magdeburg, which was 
effected by Tilly and Puppenheim while the 
Swedes were occupied in another dnection. The 
ferocious Tilly let loose his wild Croats, Walloons, 
and Pandours upon the devoted citizens, who were 
muss-acted without distinction of age or sex. When 
they had sacked the richest houses they set fire to 
the rest, and, a violent wind rising, the whole town 
was soon wrapped in flames, which consumed both 
quick and dead. In less than twelve hours one of 
tlic finest cities of Germany was reduced to an 
unsightly henp of ruins and ashes, and 110,000 of 
its industrious inhabitants had perished by differ¬ 
ent kinds of deaths, but all horrible. Sjieh a 
tragedy had not often been perpetrated in modern 
wars : the sack of Magdeburg excited horror 
throughout the civilized world; but the Protestants 
consoled themselves with the belief that it must he 
followed by the curse of the Almighty,—and, in 
fact, it was the last of the emperor’s successes in 
tins war. We are called upon to mention the 
moral and devout bearing of the victorious Swedes, 
both because itwas rare and beautiful in itself, anil 
because, in the course of a few years, it became the 
model of that English army which terminated the 
civil war. In the imperial army, which also pro¬ 
fessed to tight for the blessed cause of religion, there 
reigned only immorality, lust, cruelty, anti disregard 
of all the virtues ami decencies of life: in the army 
of Gustavus, on the contrary, every fault was 
punishciL*vitli severity; hut, above all, blasphemy, 
violence to women, stealing, gaming, and fighting 
duels. Simplicity also of manners and habits was 
commanded by the military laws of Sweden; and 
in the whole camp, and even in the king’s tout, 
there was neither silver nor gold plate. The eye 
of the sovereign observed us carefully the morals 
of his troops as their bravery. Every regiment 
was obliged to form itself in a circle round its 
chaplain for morning and evening prayers; and 
this pious act was then performed in the open 
air.* 

It was in’the month of November, 1030, that 
Charles signed his solemn treaty of peace witli 
Spain. Philip, not in the treaty, but in a private 
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lettffr, promised Charles to restore to his brother- 
in-law, tfie Palatine, such parts of his territories 
(they must have been very inconsiderable) as were 
then occupied by Spanish troops, and to use his 
best endeavours with his near relative, theenqwror, 
to reinstate the expelled prince as he was bclbie 
his acceptance of the Bohemian crown. And 
Charles, as a fitting return, entered upon a secret 
contract, whereby he agreed to unite ins arms with 
those of Spain for the subjugation of the Seven 
United Provinces, winch his great predecessor 
Elizabeth had so largely contributed to frccgfiom 
the oppressive Spanish yoke. Charles, as a slime 
of the spoil, was to have and to hold Zealand and 
other territories. There fiad been a tali; oi tins 
precious scheme before, when Charles and Buck¬ 
ingham were at Madrid wooing the Infanta. But 
now the matter went so far that the agreement was 
signed by Charles’s ambassador, Cottmgtoii, and 
by Olivares, who was still tile favourite and piinie 
minister in Spain. All this had been done in the 
closest secrecy,—not a breath of the mystery had 
got abroad; hut Charles, seeing the violence of 
his Protestant subjects, even when they knew 
nothing of this projected league with papists against 
a Protestant people, might easily divine what, 
would he their fury when the scheme should he 
broached and carried into operation. It appears 
to have been this consideration which induced him 
to hesitate in ratifying the agreement which lie had 
allowed his minister to sign. Thereupon Philip, 
of course, considered himself freed from the pro¬ 
mises he hail made concerning the Palatine. A 
few months after Charles went into a project tin- 
very reverse of that he had recently entertained. 
Flanders and Brabant, which remained to Spain 
and the pope after so many years of sanguinary 
warfare, hud become the scenes of discontent; or, 
at least, a certain party hud conceived the notion 
of erecting them into independent states. The 
King of England forthwith dispatched to them Sir 
Balthazar Gcrbicr, a native of Antwerp, a good 
painter, a distinguished critic in the fine arts, an 
excellent penman, and a very accomplished man of 
business or intrigue, who had passed from the 
service of Buckingham into that of Charles. On 
the 14th of August,* 1032, Gerbier, writing from 
Brussels, informed his employer that those states, 
perceiving that the Spaniards were no longer aide 
to defend them and their religion, were determined 
to make themselves free states, drive out the Spa¬ 
niards, contract alliances with their neighbours, 
and conclude a peace witli the Hollanders, ye 
assured Charles that he had not failed to have u 
careful eye thereunto, that nothing might lie neg¬ 
lected which concerned his majesty’s glory and 
the interest of his kingdoms, and that lie hud acted 
his part without putting himself too forward, 
merely, as it were, hearkening to what, passed. 
The Infanta and thft Spanish council, 1 nrsipd, 

* From an allusion in this letter to a previous dispatch, »!• appears 
Hint Gerbier had been at his secret voik ever since the month ol 
June .—llardmcke State Papers. % 
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■were already greatly alarmed and on the alert, for 
they had received advertisements from England, 
from one Nicolaldv and another, that those states 
were resolved to shake off the Spaniards and make 
themselves free. “ The Infanta,” continues Ger- 
bier, “ showed the said letters to Sir Peter Ru¬ 
bens, who told me that they bore such information as 
would hazard the lives of many in these countries.” 
The French hud been already in this field of in¬ 
trigue, offering assistance; for it was an idea among 
them at least as old as the time of Henry IV., if 
not pf Louis XI., that the Rhine was the proper 
and natural frontier to their fine kingdom, and 
nobody better understood bow to work by indirect 
means* than Cardinal Richelieu. The party with 
whom Gerbier was intriguing in Flanders and 
Brabant, indeed, suspected that the French aimed 
at a conquest, nor were they less suspicious of the 
intentions of their neighbours the Hollanders, wdio 
also had offered them assistance. These par¬ 
ticulars, Gerbier says, wete communicated to him 
by a person in disguise, who had chosen an hour 
in the night for the dangerous conference, and who 
had the appearance of being a man of high rank. 

lie spoke, to me,” continues the secret agent, 
“ as in the name of a whole body which aimed to 
be supported by an alliance with England, to 
counterbalance France, who, instead of a con¬ 
federacy, prepared means to bring these provinces 
into subjection; which to prevent, the support of 
England was conceived to be the strongest remedy, 
and therefore it was desired I should procure, 
under your majesty’s hand and seal, power to hear 
(under profound secret) what was so considerable, 
that, showing my authorization, and engaging my 
word for secrecy, I might know not only the party, 
hot he sure it was no French.” The party, how¬ 
ever, were no patriots, for one of the first of their 
proposals was to obtain for themselves English 
court distinctions,—ribbons and garters.* “ I was 
very attentive,” says Gerbier, “ unto this dis¬ 
course, my mind still fixed on the proverb Dif- 
/idcidia cst mater prvdentire, not being certain 
1 mt llmt this person might be set on purposely to 
sound me, if England was desirous of the subver¬ 
sion of the Spanish government. Wherefore my 
iirst answcr.was with admiration, feigning not well 
at first to comprehend their design, and with 
much difficulty these high resolutions, less their 
success, considered the troubles past and present 
anymgst then), intimating thereby that I lived not 
here to forge factions ; but that, withal, England 
ought to ho accounted as their best and most con¬ 
siderable neighbourhood, both for its situation, 
strength by sea, commerce, and affection of the 
people, who have always lived in good intelligence 
with these countries, being from France whence 

* “ This party (as the said person told me) being in no small 
rmiiliUtawt 'vuh the other for |»umU*>f honours, expecting no less 
Iron your majesty than, as the King of Spain had honoured them 
with the Fleece, they might have to wear the Garter, as a mark of 
dependency of honours, and to be even with those who should be 
honoured wilh the order of the Holy Ghost,"— Gerbier's Letter : 
to Charles in Hardwiche State Papers. j 


all the stirs proceed, as the histories do bear 
record. The said person promised then that, 
upon the procuring of my authorization, he would 
make known himself, desiring that no time might 
be lost. Considering, therefore, the advantages 
your majesty might reap hereby, and, on the other 
part, how prejudicial it would lie to your majesty 
that France should procure a primitive alliance 
with these states, if not the conquest, which would 
render France too potent a neighbour, I thought 
fitting to advertise your majesty thereof in these 
terms, and believe your majesty will approve that, 
upon this consideration, I set down those of Queen 
Elizabeth in the years 15)6,157), and 15)8, who, 
by a singular prudence, laboured to hinder this 
people from casting tliemselvis under the pro¬ 
tection of France. . . And seeing the lives of 
great persons might run hazard by the discovery of 
these designs, I find myself bound in charity and 
loyalty not to communicate them any farther than 
to your majesty, who may impart them unto your 
prudent council, as in your royal wisdom shall he 
thought fitting, it being the request made by the 
secret party. Your majesty may be pleased to 
weigh the glory which will redound unto your 
majesty from this alliance, which, excluding the 
Spaniards lor ever from this part of the world, 
will serve as an assured rampart to other countries, 
neighbours, and allies of your majesty, and free 
them from any change or invasion.” Gerbier 
went on to give the king more particulars touching 
“the*grcat business,” telling lmn how cautious he 
had been to prevent all subject of suspicion in the. 
King of Spain’s ministers, and how he had been 
continually pressed by the person in disguise to 
know whether they could count upon Cliailcs’g 
assistance. lie said that there were only some six 
thousand men, Spaniards and Italians, m the 
country ; and that, ns for the Walloons, who made 
ten thousand men, they would not fight for Spain 
when it should come to the push; but Charles 
must make haste, for the Hollanders were very 
anxious to intermeddle. Charles immediately 
replied by letter, written secretly, and all in Ins 
own hand. The business, lie said, was so great 
that, merely to manage it, he was* forced to trust 
somebody, hut, as secrecy was especially liecessarv, 
lie had only trusted Secretary Coke, a. He told 
Gerbier that, as he. was in.peace and friendship 
with the King of Spain, it would be against both 
honour and conscience if, without any just cause 
or quarrel, lie debauched his subjects from their 
allegiance. “ But,” continued the king, “ since 
I see a likelihood (almost a necessity) that his 
Flanders subjects must fall into some other king’s 
or state's protection, and that I am offered, without 
the least intimation of mine, to have a share there¬ 
in, the second consideration is, that it were a 
great imprudence in me to let slip this occasion, 
whereby I may both advantage myself and hinder 
the overflowing greatness of my neighbours.” He 
was willing, he said, to take the protection of 
these people into his hands, as they flew to him 
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without liis seeking: if he did not protect them 
others would; und the King of Spain, instead of 
being offended, ought to be pleased; for if he, 
Charles, did not interfere, then the States would fall 
into the hands of Philip's enemies or rebels. “ And 
therefore,” continued the royal casuist, “ upon 
great consideration I have sent you power to treat 
with these disguised persons, and do hereby au¬ 
thorise you to promise them, in my name, pro¬ 
tection against anybody hut the King of Spain, and 
to defend them from him and all the world else 
from injuries.” This letter, with a commission to 
Grrhio.r, was enclosed in a dispatch written by 
Secretary Coke, who told the agent that the com¬ 
mission was as full as could he expected, secrecy 
not now permitting more formalities. “ Your in¬ 
structions," said the secretary, “ will be made 
more particular and full when the parties discover 
thomsclfcs, and when yon send word what they 
aflat and what they require.” On the 24th of 
September Secretary Coke wrote again to instruct 
lmn how to convince the Catholic States of Flanders 
and Brabant tlmt France was not to be thought of, 
and that England was their snTest refuge, which 
would best agree both with their ecclesiastical and 
temporal estates, “ both whirl),” continues the 
secretary, running in search of arguments to prove 
liuw nicely and nearly the Anglican Church could 
agree with the Roman, “ you must endeavour to 
persuade to ho of the same; for their churchmen, 

_\ on say, are the most active for this change, and, if it 
had not been for the scandal of religion, they would 
have expressed themselves for a treaty with Eng¬ 
land before others. . . Yet England, in respect of 
religion, is far more proper for them to join withal 
than the Seven United Provinces ran be; for, 
howsoever of late they have given their neighbours 
a specious freedom of the Catholic religion, yet 
they have reserved in every town a free church for 
their own profession; and what distraction their 
continued intercourse with such a mixture would 
laced may easily be conceived. Whereas, no such 
effect can he feared from the English, who, as they 
enjoy at home their honours, freedom, and estates, 
without difference^ so much less will trouble nr 
restrain men’s consciences abroad ; nor are so in¬ 
corporate by language, or by general resort to that 
nation, thai* they can he capable to make any 
change.” These were most lame and absolutely 
decrepit arguments, but those which followed were 
perhaps somewhat more convincing to the dig¬ 
nitaries of the church in Flanders and Brabant, 
who lmd a profound abhorrence of the poverty and 
political insignificance of churchmen in Holland. 
“But,” continues the secretary, “what is more 
considerable, churchmen amongst the States have 
no part in the government or in the laws ; neither 
do their elders comport with our hierarchy of arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, deaus, canons, and parish 
citrates; and, which doth yet debase them more, 
they there possess neither glebe-lands nor tithes, 
nor other stable revenues, but depend altogether 
jijmn voluntary contributions, which will bring 


their'rich clergy in short time to a very mean and 
poor estate. These differences you must infuse 
into the minds of their ecclesiastics, who were not 
so mortified that they will not take their own in¬ 
terests to heart, and prefer our alliance in respect 
thereof.” Having thus arranged for the clergy, 
Secretary Coke, who, no doubt, wrote under the 
dictation of Charles, proceeded to deal with the 
nobility, bidding Gerbier to declare to them at 
large, and oil nil occasions, how much better it 
would be for them to adhere to a potent king like 
the King of England than to a popular and factious 
government like that of the Hollanders. “ Amongst 
thosr boors ,” continues the # secretary, “where all 
are equal and capable of the highest places, their 
honours and degrees can have no pre-eminence, 
but be subject to the affronts of the baser sort, 
without civility or respect, which noble minds 
cannot endure.” From the nobility he passed to 
the merchants and base traders, and from these to 
the native soldiery, tellfng Gerbier how to deal 
with these classes in order to draw them to the 
king’s interest. “ But,” said Coke, “ in conclu¬ 
sion, because the Spaniards are not yet excluded, 
you must not, by a total adhering to the faction, 
either cry down their authority or neglect their 
interests, who may well be able to do that there for 
us which they cannot for themselves; and, when 
thev perceive they cannot help themselves, and 
that they must quit their hold, will probably 
incline rather to deposit their right in our hands 
(chiefly the sea-towns) than to suffer their rebels 
or their opposites to carry them by force. In 
this your dexterity must he employed rather in 
drawing on overtures from themselves than in offer¬ 
ing propositions.” This underhand negotiation 
was prolonged through many months, the King of 
"England wishing the conspirators to declare their 
country independent, and the conspirators wishing 
him to give them something more than general 
and vague promises. At last the Spanish court, 
which had some clue to the secret correspondence 
from the beginning, discovered the whole* and 
reinforced its army in Flanders and Brabant; and 
thereupon the plot fell to the ground, ( If such 
proceedings had taken place between private in¬ 
dividuals, no one would hesitate as to the proper 
epithet to be applied to them; but they had been 
so common between kings and governments, that 
we think Charles’s conduct on this occasion has 
been censured with undue severity. He acted pror 
cisely as the great Elizabeth would have done; 
and even at a much later and morally better age. 
English statesmen would not have hesitated to do 
as much in the same dark manner to counteract 
the intrigues of other states, and more especially 
to prevent the French from making themselves 
masters of the Low Countries. But, on the other 
hand, if Charles had been that high model of 
religion and sanctity, pfobity .and honour, wind; 
some have tried to represent him, we should 

• Lord CoUitigtoTi, lh«n Ambassador at Madrid, was accused of 
divulging the whole business to the tyawsh court. 
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hardly have found him engaged in sifch a 
scheme. 

Charles now concluded, or rather renewed, a 
treaty with Gustavos Adolphus, and undertook to 
soldi six thousand men to join that victorious 
sovereign in the heart of Germany. But, as there 
was no declaration of war with the emperor, he 
thought it proper and delicate to make it appear 
as if this force was raised in Scotland hy the 
Marquis of Hamilton on his own account, and 
without the kina’s knowledge. When Hamilton 
was getting u'ady, Donald, Lord Reay, and Major 
Bortliwick accused the marquis of raising troops 
to usurp the crown of Scotland. Reay said that 
this plot was discovered to him hy one llamsay, 
and Bortliwick said that, it had been revealed to 
him by one Mckirum. Neither of the accusers 
had anv witnesses to produce, hilt Lord Reay pro¬ 
posed having recourse to the now antiquated bar¬ 
barism of a trial hy single combat, and challenged 
Ramsay, who denied having made any such com¬ 
munication to his lordship as was alleged. Ram¬ 
say was as ready to fight as Reay ; and a court of 
chivalry was regularly constituted to arrange and 
witness the combat, over which the Earl of Arun¬ 
del, as earl marshal, was to preside. But, when 
everything was ready, the king revoked his com¬ 
mission, and the absurd proceeding was aban¬ 
doned.* The original charge, which was in itself 
scafcely less ridiculous, originated in the malice of 
Lord Ochiltrie and the Lord Treasurer Weston, 
who was very jealous of Hamilton’s influence at 
court, for, next to Wentworth and Laud, the 
marquis wots supposed to be “ closest with the 
king.” Hamilton had already embarked with his 
little army,—“ hut so little care was taken of pro¬ 
visions and accommodations for his men that they 
were brought into a sick and shattered condition* 
so that they mouldered away in a short time; and 
the marquis was forced to return to England with¬ 
out gaining any great renown hy this action, 
wherein he neither did service to the King of 
Sweden nor to lumself, or to the Protestant came 
in Germany.”'!' When Hamilton returned, Charles 
received him into as great favour and trust as 
ever. 

We cannot condense half of the circumstanced 
which occurred at home between the dissolution of 
the parliament of 1029 and the calling that of 
1640,—-circumstances which discontented thp mass 
uf the English people, and which gave zeal to the 
timid or lukewarm, fury to the zealots. We shall, 
Jiowever, try to explain, in as few words as pos¬ 
sible, the most important of these provocations. 
In contempt of the Petition of Right, the king 
persisted in levying taeu&ge and poundage, even 
augmenting the, rates on sundry kinds of goods, 
and ordering that the goods of such as refusal 
pavmcnt should he instantly seized and sold. The 
^Commons, it will la; rem&nbercd, had denounced 
the man as a traitor that should pay these illegal 
taxes. And, at the same time that Charles thus 

• Kush worth.] f Wlutelock. 
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availed himself of the resources of modern com-, 
mercc, he arbitrarily revived certain feudal uses 
or abuses. Henry III. and Edward I., when tleir 
poverty obscured their chivalry, had introduced 
the practice of summoning their military tenants, 
worth 20/. per annum, to receive at their hands 
the costly honour of k nigh thood : many declined 
this honour, and were allowed to compound hy 
pnving a moderate fine. Elizabeth and James had 
both availed themselves of this ancient preroga¬ 
tive; and the change in the value of money ren¬ 
dered it more oppressive than formerly, though 
only persons esteemed worth 40/. per annum were 
now subjected to it. In many instances, in 
James’s time, the. sheriff's purposely neglected to 
serve, these writs, and many persons, when they 
were served, took no notice, of them; hut now 
Charles appointed a regular commission to atlcinl 
solely to this vexatious method of raisiugunimcy; 
and these commissioners called upon all landed 
proprietors, rated at 40/., to pay their fines for not 
being knighted. When any resistance was offered, 
the parties were dragged into the expensive law- 
courts, and there invariably cast, and forced to 
pay, or thrown into prison. Nor was there any 
fixed rule or rate; for, when any man was a know n 
puritan or precisian, or otherwise obnoxious to the 
court, he was made to pay a great deal more than 
another. Nor was the practice limited to those 
who were liable as military or feudal tenants: 
lessees, who held no land by any such tenure; 
merchants whose fortunes had risen from hales of 
goods, and not from the sword or lance, were called 
upon to pay, were prosecuted and persecuted. It 
would not have been easy to find a more effective 
method of indisposing that numerous and influen¬ 
tial class of the lesser landholders and country 
gentlemen. It is said that 100,000/. were thus 
screwed and squeezed out of the subject; and the 
king preferred this method to meeting and agreeing 
with the House of Commons. The most intoler¬ 
able sufferings of the people had arisen in the old 
time from the atrocious game nr forest laws. This 
bloody and disgraceful code had been allowed in 
good part to drop into desuetude, but Charles 
resolved to revive at least all such parts of it as 
might tend to the increase of his revenue. The 
Earl of Holland was appointed to hole}.a court for 
the recovery of the king’s forestal rights, or those 
lands which had once belonged to the royal chnces. 
In this manner people were driven from many 
tracts which they and their fathers had long occu¬ 
pied as their own; gentlemen’s* estates were en¬ 
croached upon, and, as the king was the litigant, 
the opposite party, even if he gained his cause, 
which in such circumstances he had but slight 
chance of doing, was distressed or ruined hy the 
costs of the action, which he had to pay whether 
he was the loser or the winner. The Earl of 
Southampton was reduced almost to poverty by a 
decision which deprived him of his estate adjoin¬ 
ing the New Forest in Hampshire. In Essex the 
royal forests grew so large, that people said they.. 
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had swallowed up the whole county. Rockingham 
Forest was increased from a circuit of six miles to 
one of sixty miles, and all trespassers were punished 
by the imposition of enoTmous flues. “Which 
burden,” says Clarendon, “lighted most upon 
persons of quality and'honour, who thought them¬ 
selves above ordinary oppressions, and were there¬ 
fore like to remember it with more sharpness.”* 
To enlarge Richmond Park, Charles deprived 
many proprietors, not merely of their rights of 
common, but also of their freehold lands. 11 should 
appear that he afterwards gave some compensa¬ 
tion ; but the act at first had in it all the worst 
features of a cruel and plundering despotism. The 
House of Commons had scarcely rendered a service 
more important to the nation than by insisting on 
the suppression of monopo lies: but now the king 
began to revive those abuses also ; and, for the 
sum of 10,000/., which they paid for their patent, 
and for a duly of ?/.. sterling upun every ton of 
snap they should make, which they promised to 
pay the king without vote of parliament, he char¬ 
tered a company wutli exclusive privileges to make 
soap. The patent permitted every soap-boiler or 
manufacturer to become a member of the char¬ 
tered company ; and that precious turn-coat, 
Attorney-general Noy, who devised the project, 
probably thought he had in this way evaded the 
letter of the law, the act of parliament being more 
particularly directed against individuals or two or 
three monopolists favoured by the court, lint the 
circumstance of the monopoly being in the hands 
of a numerous company made little or no differ¬ 
ence to the consumers of the article, who were still 
obliged to pay for their soap whatever price the 
monopolists demanded. These incorporated soap¬ 
boilers, as a part of their bargain, received powers 
to appoint searchers, and they, exercised a soil of 
inquisition over the trade. Such dealers as resisted 
their interference, or tried to make soap on their 
own account, were handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Star Chamber. This precedent was 
followed in the erection of a similar company of 
starch-makers, and in a great variety of qjjier 
grants, till monopolies, iri transgression or evasion 
of the late statute* became as common as they had 
been under James and Elizabeth.f And no less 
unjust proceedings of other kinds, some of them 
ridiculous* some scandalous, all very grievous, 
were set on foot; tlie envy and reproach of which 
(we should say justly) fell to the king, the profit 
to other men—for the expense of collection was 
enormous, and oirty a small portion of the money 
ever reached the royal coffers,! Proclamati ons, 
which James had carried to such excess, and 
which had been branded by parliament., were again 
brought into play, and arbitrary fines were exacted 
from such as disobeyed these proclamations, which 
were in themselves illegal. The late Solomon had 


decided in his wisdom that the plague and other 
great mischiefs were solely owing to the excessive 
and constantly increasing size of Loudon, mid he. 
hud proclaimed over ami over again that people 
must not he so wicked and so foolhardy ns to hyild 
any more houses in the metropolis. ]'iut his pu>- 
clamations were disregarded—the judges had 
declared them not to be according to law ; and the 
Londoners had gone on building faster than ever. 
Charles, who was more steady in wrong proceed¬ 
ings than his father, appointed a commission to 
examine into this growth and increase, and to 
make money of those who had built the new 
houses. In general the latter got off by paying a 
fine equivalent to three years’ estimated rent of 
their houses, and art annual tax to the crown ; but 
in some instances tbe houses were knocked down, 
and the owners made to pay a penalty besides suf¬ 
fering this destruction of their property. Thus, a 
Mr. Moore lost forty-two houses of the better kind, 
with coach-houses and stables, which he had 
erected near St. Martin’s in the Fields; and, after 
these houses had been demolished by the sheriffs, 
heavy fines were levied on hint by distress warrants.*' 
And, as if all these were not sufficient causes of 
disgust and irritation, there weie the galling and 
high-handed proceedings of the Earl Marshal's 
Court, which will be described more particularly 
hereafter. But wlmt more than anything heaped 
coals on the doomed head of the king was tlip con¬ 
duct of the high church party, led on by Laud. 
This bishop is allowed, by one of his warmest 
admirers, to have been a zealot in his heart “of 
too warm blood and too positive a nature ;” - | but 
he followed the course of Archbishop Bancroft, 
and was an emphatic flatterer of the king. When, 
in the month of May, 1030, Henrietta Maria gave 
birth to a prince, afterwards that godly king 
Charles II., Laud baptized the infant, and com¬ 
posed a prayer upon the occasion, in which was 
the petition,— 1 “ Double his father’s graces, O 
Lord! upon him, if it be possible.” Bishop Wil¬ 
liams, the ex-lord-keeper, now in disgrace, and 
almost a patriot, forgetting his own performances 
in former times, called this “ three-piled flattery 
and loathsome divinity.” A few mouths after 
^imposing this prayer, Laud called befoje him, in 
the Star Chamber, Alexander Leighton, a Scutch- 
man and a Puritan preacher, for writing against 
the queen and the bishops in a hook entitled “An 
Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against 
Prelacy.” The tone of the book was disrespect¬ 
ful, fanatic, and in some respects brutal; but we 
lose sight of its demerits in the atrocious punish¬ 
ment of the author, who vainly pleaded, in the 
Star Chamber, that he had offended through zeal, 
and not through any personal malice. Ifo was 
degraded from the ministry, publicly whipped m 
I’alacc-yard, placed in the pill&y fur two hours, 


* I Fist. 

t For a full Hn l of these monopolies, see Rymcr, and the reports of 
the debate# of the Long Parliament. 

X Clarendon nays, that of 200,000/. drawn from the subject by such 
J'fysi in u year, scarce 1500/. came to the king’# use or uceount. 


* Kushvvortli gives several most arbitrary proceedings in the Star 
Chamber against men who hud built houses in contravention of the 
king’s proelnmations. 
f .Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, 
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' had an ear cut off, a nostril slit, and was branded 
on one of his cheeks with the letters S. S., for 
“ Sower of Sedition.” After these detestable ope¬ 
rations he was sent bach to his prison; but, at 
the^end of one short week, before his wounds were 
healed, he was again dragged forth to public whip¬ 
ping, the pillory, the knife, and the brand; and, 
after he had been deprived of his other ear, split 
in the other nostril, and burnt on the other cheek, 
he was thrust buck into his dungeon, there to lie 
for life. After ten years, indeed, Leighton regained 
his liberty, but it was by the mercy neither of 
Laud nor Charles, but through that parliament 
which destroyed alike the bishop and the king.* 
Blind to the almost- inevitable consequences of 
persecution, Laud neglected no opportunity of en¬ 
forcing conformity. By his advice Charles lmd 
issued a proclamation forbidding uil preachers to 
condemn Arminianism or to enter upon that con¬ 
troversy. Though not yet the chief of the Anglican 
church, for old Abbot, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury was still living, Laud wielded or directed *11 
its thunders. “ lie prevented likewise a very 
private and clandestine design of introducing 
nonconformists into too many churches ; for that 
society of men (that they might have teachers to 
please their itching ears) had a design to buy in 
ail the lay impropriations which the parish churches 
in Henry VII I.’s time were robbed of, and, lodging 
the advowsons and presentations in their own 
feoffees, to have introduced men who would have 
introduced doctrines suitable to their dependencies, 
which the court already felt too much the smart 
of, by being forced to admit the presentations of 
the lay patrons, who too often dispose their bene¬ 
fices to men rather suitable to their own opinions 
than the articles and cations of the church.”f But 
this is tile showing of a royalist and high church¬ 
man, who conceived that everything done by Laud 
was right; the other party might Lave reasonably 
pleaded their great and natural desire to procure 
preachers whose notions and practices agreed with 
their own. And, then, if they had done what was 
illegal in associating for the purchase of livings, 
and for the establishment of afternoon lectures in 
boroughs and cities, where, as they considered, the 
service of God was much neglected, we can scarcely 
see upon what principle of jaw the large sums of 
money which had been contributed should be seized 
by the king and Laud. Noy, the attorney-general, 
brought the trustees in whom the money waswested 
into the Court of Exchequer, and there, after pro¬ 
duction of their books and deeds, and counsel 
ITeard on both sides, their corporation was dis¬ 
solved, and all the money adjudged to the king, 
who, at some future time, was tu employ it in his 
own way for wliat he might consider the benefit of 
the church.} 

* •' The severe punishment of this unfortunntn gentleman mnny 
peofle pitied, he being a person weV known both for learning and 
*vher abilities ; only his uutemperea real (as his countrymen gave 
out) prompted him to that mistake."— Huthworth.—— -lie was the 
father of the celebrated Archbishop Leighton, 
f Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, 
j Uushwoah.—Laud's L'iary,—WhitolOck. 


The Puritans now began to emigrate in great 
numbers to North America, preferring a wilderness 
with religious liberty to their native country with¬ 
out it. The pilgrim fathers chietly settled in New 
England. Those who remained at home were 
sharpened and embittered by persecution, and by 
the whole tone and manner of Charles’s court, 
which, be it said, though moral, or at least decent, 
compared with that of James, was far from being 
so pure and exemplaty as it has been described 
by certain writers.* Being pretty well shut out 
from the pulpit, and hunted down in their conven¬ 
ticles,—having no other valve through which to 
let off their rarefied feelings,—they had recourse 
to the shackled press. In Hilary Term, 1031, 
by which time Laud was primate, Mr. William 
Prynoe, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, was brought 
into the Star Chamber, together with Michael 
Sparkes, “a common publisher of unlawful and 
unlicensed hooks,” William Buekmer, and four 
other defendants, upon informations filed by the 
attorney-general, Noy.f The offence charged 
was, that Mr. Prymic, about the eighth year of 
Charles’s reign (being the current year), bail com¬ 
piled and put in print "a libellous volume, entitled 
by the name of “ Iiistrio-Mustix • the Player's 
Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedicwhich was directed 
against all plays, masques, dances, masquerades, 
Ac. “ And although he knew well that Ins majes¬ 
ty’s royal queen, the lords of the council, &e., weie, 
in their public festivals, oftentimes present specta¬ 
tors of some masques and dances, and many re¬ 
creations that were tolerable, and in themselves 
sinless, and so declared to be by a book printed 
in the time of bis majesty’s royal father; yet Mr. 
Prynne, in his book, bad railed not only against 
stage plays, comedies, dancings, and all other 
exercises of the people, and against all such as 
frequent or behold them; but further, in particular, 
against hunting, public festivals, Christmas-keep- 
ing, bond-fires, and May-poles ; nay, even against 
the dressing-up of houses with green-ivv.” lie 
was also accused of directly casting aspersions 
upon her majesty the queen, and of stirring-up the 
people to discontent against his majesty the king, 
whom he had treated with “terms unfit for so 
sacred a person.” .The fact was, Prynne was a 
learned fanatic, a spiritual ascetic, who conscien¬ 
tiously believed that plays, and masqueV, and other 
sports, in which the queen and court indulged to 
excess, were unlawful to Christiana; and lie parti- 

• Tlio letter* of Garrard anil of Conway, in the Strafford Corre¬ 
spondence, several of tbe contemporary Memoirs, ami even ocui- 
siouiil passages and hints in Clarendon's great lull one sided woik, 
Mill fully hear out our statement as to the morals of Charles's aouii 
The words of laird Sunderland have often been quoted. Tliut noble 
man, writiug from the army to his wife, says that the indecency of 
the language he heard ui the cump was go great, that it made "him 
fancy himself at court .— Sydney Papers. 

+ l'rynne hud already undeigone some persecution. He was one 
of tho tlrst to attack the arbinary docttltie* of Montague. Laud and 
his party attemuted to suppress these books and pamphlets, and 
called Prynne, Burton, and others into the High Commission Couit, 
and " they were at the point to have been censured, when u prohi 
bition comes from Westminster Hall to stay the proceedings iu that 
court.coutrary to his majesty's will and pleasure, expiessed so 
clearly and distinctly in the said pioclamaljon : which prohibition 
they tendered to the court in so rude n uianuer, that l.aud was like to 
have laid them by tho lice'.* fur their labour,”— Jleylin, 
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cularly attempted to demonstrate, in his book of a 
thousand pages, that “ by divers arguments, and 
by the authority of sundry texts of scripture,—of 
Be -whole primitive church,—of 55 synods and 
councils,—of 71 fathers and Christian writers 
before the year of our Lord 1200,—of above 150 
foreign and domestic Protestant and Popish authors 
since,—of 40 heathen philosophers, &c.,—and of 
our own English statutes, magistrates, universities, 
writers, preachers,—that popular stage-plays are 
sinful, lewd, ungodly spectacles, and most perni¬ 
cious corruptions.” Against masques and dancing 
(the last a dangerous thing to touch when there 
was a French queen on the throne) Prynne was 
equally severe. “If,” said my Lord Cuttingtnn 
upon the* trial, “ Mr. Prynne should be demanded 
what lie would have.die liketh nothing: no state or 
sex; music, dancing, &c., unlawful even m kings; 
no kind of recreation, no kind of entertainment, 
no, notoso much as hawking all are damned.” 
hut the whole tenor of the hook, according to Noy, 
was not less against the orthodox church of Eng¬ 
land, than against their sacred majesties. “ The 
music in th? church,” said the attorney-general, 
“ the charitable term he giveth it is, not to be a 
noise of men, but rather a bleating of brute beasts: 
choristers bellow the tenor as it were oxen, bark a 
counter-point us a kennel of dogs, roar out a treble 
like a sort of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were a 
number of hogs: his complaint for suppressing 
repetitions, by wav of conventicles ; also his gene¬ 
ral censure of all the bishops and of all the clergy; 
they scorn to feed the poor; the silk and satin 
divines: very charitable terms upon them of the 
church! Christmas, as it is kept, is a devil’s 
Christmas; nay, he doth bestow a great number of 
pages to make men affect the name, of Puritan, as 
though Christ were a Puritan, and so he saith in 
his Index.” Laud was also incensed at Pryune’s 
bestowing some praise upon the factious book of 
l)r. Leighton. Prynne’s ltook had been written 
four years ago, and the greater part of it had been 
printed, if not published, two years ago; but it 
happened that, at the moment it was mentioned to 
the king by the bishop, Henrietta Maria wu* re¬ 
hearsing a part which she shortly afterwards acted 
in a play or pastoral with her maids of honour* 
lienee every abusive term was held to he directed 
against hejsnajeaty; and, though the mass of those 
terms were strictly scriptural, there ftTC some of 
them that could scarcely bear repeating. Charles 
was greatly exasperated, but it is said that he 
would have let the matter drop, and the author go 
unpunished, if if had not been for the activity of 
Iamd and his chaplains. In mentioning that the 
tribunal was the Star Chamber, we have sufficiently 
indicated that Prynne’s sentence must be atrocious. 
“ For the book,” said the Lurd Chief Justice 

*' That which (he queen’s majesty, some of her ladies, and all 
her maids of honour, are now ]&acii , diig upon, js a nmrfoial penned 
hy Mr. Walter Montague, wherein her majesty is plea-eel to net a 
part, ns well for her recreation as for the exercise ot‘ her English. 
Itfn .Ton-mi (who I thought had beeu dead) hath written a piny 
neninst next term, called the M.i^nelirk Lady."— Leller from Mr. 
Pnry to Sir Thomas Puckering, iu Sir II. Ellis. 

/ VOL, nr. 


Richardson (encouraged into eloquence by the 
approving nods of Laud, who was present during 
the whole trial, as he generally was at all the most 
important or most arbitrary Star Chamber prose¬ 
cutions), “ for the book, I do hold it a most scan¬ 
dalous, infamous liliel to the king’s majesty, a hiust 
pious anil religious king; to the queen’s majesty, 
a most excellent and gracious queen (hr: conhl not 
praise her religion, because she teas a Roman 
Catholic), such a one as this kingdom never enjoyed 
the like, and I think the earth never had a better. 
It is scandalous to all the honourable lords and the 
kingdom itself, and to all sorts of people. 1 say 
eye never saw, nor ear ever heard of, such a scan¬ 
dalous and seditious thing as this mis-shapen 

monster is.Yet give me leave to read a 

word or two of it, where he comcth to tell the 
reasons why he writ this book:—because lie saw 
the number of plays, play-books, play-haunters, 
and play-houses so exceedingly increased, there 
being above 40,000 play-hooks, being now more 
vendable than the choicest sermons. What saith 
he in his epistle dedicatory, speaking of play-books ? 
—They bear so big a price, and are printed in far 
better paper, than most octavo and quarto Bibles, 
which hardly find so good a vci^t, as they ; and 
then come in such abundance, as they exceed all 
number, and ’tis a year’s time to peruse tlicpi over, 
they are so multiplied: and then lie putlcth in the 
margin Ben Jonson, &c., printed in better paper 

than most Bibles.Tins monster, this huge, 

mis-shapen monster, I say it, is nothing but lies 
and venom against all sorts of people. It is a 
strange thing what this man tiiketh upon him. 
lie is not like the powder traitors,—they would 
have blown up all at once ; this throweth all down 
at once to hell together, and deliveretli them over 

to Satan.Stage-players, Ac., saith he, none 

are gainers and honoured by them but the devil 
and hell ; and when they have taken their wills in 
lust here, their sovils go to eternal torment here¬ 
after. And this must he the end of this monster’s 
horrible sentence. He saith, so many as are in 
play-houses are so many unclean spirits; and that 
play-haunters arc little better than incarnate deyils. 
He doth not only condemn all play-writers, but all 
protectors of them, and all beholding of them; and 
dancing at plays, and singing at plays, they are all 
damned, and not less than to hell. I beseech your 
lordships, but in a word, to give me leave to read 
unto you what lie writes of dancing. It is the 
devil’s profession, and he that entereth intoua 
dance entereth into a devilish .profession; and so 
many paces iu a dance, so many paces to- h«U- 
This is that which he cunceiveth of dancing. The 
woman that singctli in the dance is the prioress of 
tlie devil, and those that answer are clerks, and 
the beholders arc the parishioners, and the music 
arc bells, and the fiddlers are the minstrels of the 
devil.” All this was Puritanism run mad—the 
being righteous overmdbh, at the expense of the 
lightest and brightest enjoyments of all ages and 
all climes ; hut how it could be made sedition, and 
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almost high treason, we know not, unless it were 
l>v connecting it with the fact—which was' not 
(lone openly—that the queen was a great dancer, 
and by holding it to be seditious and treasonable 
to hint that a queen could go to the place so often 
mentioned by the lotd chief justice. This high 
functionary, howevet, went on to make out his 
case upon other grounds. “lie writeth thus: 
that Nero’s acting anti frequenting plays was the 
chiefest cause that stirred up others to conspire 

his deatli.And, in another place, that Tri- 

bellius Pollio relates that Martian, hlernehus, and 
Claudius, three worthy llomans, conspired together 
to murder Galliemis, the emperor, a man much 
besotted and taken up, with plnvs, to winch he 
likewise diew the magistrates and people by his 

lewd example.Now, my lords, that they 

should he called three worthy persons that do con¬ 
spire an emperor’s death, though a wicked em¬ 
peror, it is no Christian expression. If subjects 
have, an ill prince, marry, what is the remedy ? 
They must pray to Goil to forgive him, and not 
say they are worthy subjects that do kill him.” 
After sundry invectives, which the prisoner 
heard, standing behind that other fierce persecutor 
of the Puritans, Bishop Neile, the lord chief 
justice concluded:—“Mr. Prynne, l must now 
come to my sentence; though I atn very sorry, 
for I have known you long; but now I must 
utterly forsake you, for I find that you have for¬ 
saken God, his religion, and your allegiance, 
obedience, and honour, which you one to both 
tli^ir excellent majesties, the rule of chanty to all 
nbbic ladies and persons in the kingdom, and 
forsaken all goodness. Therefore, Mr. Prynne, 1 
shall proceed to my censure, wherein 1 agree with 
my Lord Cottington :—First, for the burning of 
your book in as disgraceful a manner as may be, 
whether in Cheapside or Paul’s Churchyard; for 
though Paul’s Churchyard be a conwratiil jilnrr, 
yet heretical hooks have been burnt in that place.* 
And because Mr. Prynne is of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
that his profession may not sustain disgrace by his 

• 111 proposing the sentence of Mhhnt‘1 Sp.irkei, tin* piinttT ol 
Prynne’s lunik, CoitiiiaUm hail stirl, “ I <1<> line Spiukes 5011/ to tlio 
kill ft, lunl to nI.umI in the jullor), without huti'lunf) of Ins ran, w illi n 
pnjiM ou Ins head to declare Ins otlVwe, ami it {*» nio*t neressaiy in 
these 1im«h : and fin thv pi liar if to he in Paul's i/nni In/orri." 11 iTf 
Lmul hail exclaimed, evidently to the annoyance CulliiijjliM, '* 

8 a consrnatraplace f” “ I ny your «rac« niciey,” mhI my Loul 
Cottington ; “ theu let it lie in Chenpuitle.” 

This talking of couseciaU-d places was rather new to llm Kriglish 
ProteatanU ; hut Laud was now cmmiowotisly consecrating churches, 
churchyards,/tc., to tin-hoiroi of the Puutuiis. Thu land Chiet 
Justice might have said that not only had heretical hoVks been 
Inftncd, but blood also spilt m St Paul's chart liyuid. The hniritl 
execution of the gunpowder consj.iiulais Uigby, Hubert Wmlci, 
tirnnt, Bates, Thomas fVinter, Hook wood, Keyes, and f*nido 
H*?.k«S, had been perfoimcd at “ the west end of Si. Paul's church- 
yard.’* 

It is worthy of remark that Cottington, in treating of Spurkes’s case, 
alluded to the inevitable consequences of mohilntion “ J do tmd 
that he (Spavkes) persuaded mcivto buy this book alter it "as pro¬ 
hibited ; and before it was pioliibltod he persuaded men to buy it, 
saying it was an excellent book, and it would lie called iu, and the n 
.sell well I ” 

Buckner, who had been chaplain to Aichbudiop Abbot, and who 
was accused of having licensed nt least a part of the llistriomastix, 
was 1st off very easily j but pour Swukes nutTered the sentence pro¬ 
ved by Cottington. Besides being a prmter, he was (as was 
common in those days) a publisher, bookseller, and bookbinder. 
Tli« noble Karl of Dot net suggested that lie ought henceforward “ to 
be barred from printing and selling hooks, nnd kept wholly to bind- 
lig of book*.”— Ilwhwnrth. 


punishment, I do think it fit, with my Lord 
Cottington, that he he put from the har and de¬ 
graded in the University; anil I leave it to my 
lords the lord bishops to see that done; and, f>r 
the pillory, I hold it just nud equal, though there 
were no statute for it. In the case of a high crime 
it may he done by the discretion of the court; so I 
do agree to that too. I fine him 5000/.; nnd I 
know he is as well aide to pay 5000/. as one-half 
of 1000/.; and perpetual imprisonment I do think 
(it for him, and to be restrained from writing,—■ 
neither to have pen, ink, nor paper; yet let him 
have some pretty prayer book, to pray to God to 
forgive him hit) sins; but to write, in good faith, I 
would never have him: fur, Mr. Prvnuo, I do 
judge you by your hook to he an insolent spirit, 
mid one that did tluuk hv thissbook to have got the 
name of a Reformer, to set up the Puritan or 
separatist faction.” One might have fancied that 
such a rating mid such a tremendous Sentence 
were enough for anv criminal; hut so thought not 
the officials of the Star Chamber! Mr. Secrctaiy 
Coke next fell upon the condemned prisoner, 
beginning with an unquestionable (Tilth. “ By 
this vast hook,” said the secretary, “ it ap¬ 
peared that Mr. Prynne hath read more than 
he hath studied, mid studied more than considered, 
whereas, if lie had read hut one sentence of Solo¬ 
mon, it. had saved him from this danger. The 
preacher saith, he not over just, nor make thyself 
over wise, for why wilt thou destroy thyself V” Coke 
then proceeded to show the necessity of mildness 
and toleration to the vices of society, quoting 
Scripture again and again, hut in rather an awk¬ 
ward manner, considering the monstrous into¬ 
lerance, which the court had shown to the prisoner, 
lie insisted particularly that, every man was not a 
(it reprehender of folly and vice,—that Mr. Prynne 
had no invitation, no office, no interest to make 
himself a censor. “And certainly,” said Coke, 
“ the faults that have been tolerated in all times 
were greater than modest plays or modest dancing. 
It is not my intention, neither do I think it is the 
intention of any of your lordships to apologise for 
stage plays, much less for the abuse of them. I 
wish, and so I think doth every good man, that 
the abuse of them were restrained; but, my lords, 
not by railing, cursing, damning, and inveighing, 
not only against the faults and playersdjigmselvcs, 
hut against all spectators and those that come to 
(hem, and that of all degrees, &c.” But every¬ 
thing hitherto said was milk and honey compared 
to the gall poured forth by the noble linrl of 
Dorset. After complaining of the swarms of muT- 
murers and mutineers not fit to breathe, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ My Lords, it is time to make illustra¬ 
tion to purge the air. And when will justice ever 
bring a more (it oblation titan this Achan? Adam, 
in the beginning, put names on creatures cor¬ 
respondent to their natures. The title he hath 
given this book is Histrio-mastiz, or rather, as 
Mr. Secretary Coke observed, Anthropo-maatir; 
hut that comes not home,—it deserves a far higher 
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title. Damnation, in plain English, of Prince, 
Prelacy, Peers, People. . . My lords, when God 
had made all his works, he looked upon them and 
sew that they were good. This gentleman, the 
devil having put sjiectaclcs on his nose, says that 
all is had ; no recreation, no vocation, no condi¬ 
tion good; neither sex, magistrate, ordinance, 
custom divine or human; things animate and 
inanimate, all, my lords, wrapt up in viaxsa 
damnala, —all in the ditch of destruction.” In 
some respects this was a just criticism of Prynne’s 
sour book; but their lordships presently showed 
that they could lie as abusive and uncharitable as 
the fanatic Puritan. “Do you, Mr. I’ryimc,” said 
the Earl of Dorset, “ find fault with the court and 
courtiers’habits, with silk and satin divines? I 
must shy of you, y*u are all purple within,—all 
pride, malice, and all disloyalty; you are like a 
tumbler, which is commonly squint-eyed, you look 
onewayxuid run another way; though you seemed, 
by the title of your hook, to scourge stage-plays, 
yet it was to make people believe that there was 

an apostasy in the magistrates; hut.when 

did ever elnnch so flourish, and slate better 
prospir? And, since the plagues happened, none 
have been sent among us such as this mflerpillar 
is. What vein hath opened Ins anger? or who 
hath let out his fury? When did ever man see 
such a ipnetns us! as in these days? yet in tins 
golden age is there not a Sliimci amongst us that 
curscth the anointed, of the ford, so pulled with 
pndo,; nor can the beams of the sun thaw his 
frozen heart; and this limn appeurcth yet. And 
now, my lords, pardon me, as lie hath wounded 
Ins majesty in lus head, power, and government, 
aiul her majesty, his majesty’s dear consort, our 
royal queen and niv gracious mistress, I uui spam 
him no longer,—1 am at his heart. Oh quantum!" 
vie. The courtier, who was an adept at long 
speeches, proceeded to draw an oialoucal eulogium 
of the immeasurable virtues of llciuielta Maria, 
lie described that passionate, wilful woman as 
being not less mild and meek than majestic, of a 
sweet disposition, mid lor compassion always re¬ 
lieving some oppressed soul, having a heart full of 
honour, a soul full of chastity. Nay, Dorset, in 
the swing of his eloquence, did not scruple to 
praise her religion, saying that her zeal in the. 
ways of GorJ was unparalleled, and if all its saints 
were as she, the Roman church was not to he con¬ 
demned. Going even further than this, lie spoke 
as if lie were privy to what passed between the 
queen and her conlessor. “On my conscience,” 
said he, “she troubleth her ghostly father with 
nothing, hut that she hath nothing to trouble him 
witlml,’’ But then, changing this gentle tone, the 
noble Dorset again addressed the Puritan in the 
following words, which should he remembered 
whenever the reader is startled by the denuncia¬ 
tions of the religious party:—“Mr. Pryunc, I do 
declare you to be a schism-maker in the church, a 1 
sedition-sower in the commonwealth, a wolt in 
sheep’s clothing,—in a word, omnium, maloruiu 


nequissimUs. I shall fine him 10,000/., which is / 
more than he is worth, yet less than he deserveth ; 

I will not set him at liberty, no more than u 
plagued man or a mad dog, who, though he cannot 
bite, he will foam: he is so far from being a 
sociable soul that he is not a rational soul; lie is 
fit to live in dens with such beasts of prey us 
wolves and tigers like himself; therefore I do con¬ 
demn him tu perpetual imprisonment as those 
monsters that are no longer lit to live, among men, 
nor see light.. Now, fur corporal punishment, my 
lords, 1 should burn him in the forehead and slit 
bun in the, nose, for I find that it is confessed of 
all that Dr. Leighton’s offence was less limn M/. 
Prynno’s; then why should Mr. Prynnc have a 
less punishment? He. that was guilty of murder 
was maikcd in a place, where he might he seen, 
as Gain was. 1 should he loth he should escape 
with his ears, for he. may get a perriwig, which lie 
now so much inveighs against, and so hide them, 
or force his conscience to make use of his unlovely 
love-locks on both sides. Therefore 1 would have 
him branded on the forehead, slit m the nose, and 
his eais cropped too.”* 

’I'ho infamous sentence was executed with the 
addn nmal barbarities proposed by the noble and 
gallant Earl of Dorset. \ contemporary, of sonic 
learning and note, says lie went to visit. Prynnc in 
the Elect, and to comfort him, and found, in his 
serenity of spoil and clicciful patience, the rare 
effects of an uptight heart and a good conscience. 
Bui. Sir Symmids D’Kwea was it favourable ic- 
porlci ; and though the victim was no doubt 
cheered by his conscience, he xtas certainly nei¬ 
ther serene uur putiqnt. He sent Laud from his 
prison a stinging letter about his Star Chamber 
sentences, t\ Inch letter Laud showed to the. king, 
and then (as he informs us), by the king’s com¬ 
mands, to Mr. Attorney Nay. Nov forthwith had 
Mr. Pryunc brought to Ins chamber, showed hint 
the letter, mid asked him whether it were his 
hand-writing. Mr 1’iyiuic said lie could not tell 
unless lie might see it, nearer. The letter being 
then given into his hands, and Mr. Attorney going 
to his closet for a pressing necessity, Pryime, when 
lus hack was turned, tore it into small pieces, and 
threw them out of u window; “ fearing,” says 

• Ah to tin* book, Dorset Raid,'—" My lowfe, I now come to this 
orthiU ',— l call yi\<* no beltei tcim to it,—burn it, its is juju tinert in 
otliei count lies, <>i olheiwise we shall tuny Mi, I’ljime, ami Mittal his 
gluwt to walk. 1 shall Ihoielntt* com in to tint binning, but also let, 
then* Im* a pitu lomntton made, that wlmsuevei shall keep any ol l^t: 
bonks in his bawls, awl nut bung them tu some public magistrate to 
bo burnt iu the the, shall fall uwtei seuti-iife of this court.’’ 

'1 he \ery loyal Sh Philip Warwick, who ne\e» eveu mentgiu^ir 
alludes to tlie tiuil and baiburoiis punishment of l’tyiitie, calls Hie 
Hail of Dorset “ a gentleman ol great parts and elocution.’ ('Inreii- 
don, us is us it ul with that gie.it penman, given the earl’s ciunaclei at 
gieater length ; but, though eulogistic, the violence, dissipation and 
otl^er Met’h ol the mail tduue through all hia rhetoneal varnish. Some 
yeius before tins. Dm set, then Sir Bdwuid Kuckulle, mgnali-ed Inm- 
sell bv a motdemin* duel. According to ('larcudmi, “ he entered iuio 
u fatal quart ol, upon n subject very uriwai ran table, with a young 
nobleman ol Scotland, the Imid liruce, upon winch they both li.m 
spoiled themselves into Plunders, uud, attended only by two^s 
genus, placed at a distance, ant under an obligation not to stir hut 
upon the tall of one of them, they fought lindei the walls of Anlweip? 
wlieie the Lord Miuce tell dead upon the place; and Sh Ldwatd 
Saekville being likewise Jiuit, letned into the next monastery.”— 
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Laud, “ are tonus.” Noy then brought the victim 
again into the Star Chamber, where all this' was 
proved against him, and where, according to the 
persecuting prelate’s own account, he mercifully 
forgave him this last offence. 

Between the first arrest and the punishment of 
i’rynne, Charles had made a magnificent journey 
into Scotland, where the people, too forgetful of 
the effects of the, last royal visit they had received 
from James, had been complaining of neglect—as 
if the king thought the ancient crown of Scotland 
not worth his journey thither. Charles was at¬ 
tended in this journey by Laud, it being a prin¬ 
cipal object with him to force the Liturgy,with all 
the innovations in the ,Anglican church proposed, 
or about to lie proposed, by his favourite bishop, 
upon his Scottish subjects. The Scots received 
him with great demonstrations of joy; many of 
the nobility ruined themselves by feasting and en¬ 
tertaining bis numerous court.; and on the IStli 
of June, 1633, Charles was crowned at Edin¬ 
burgh. The ceremony was performed, as of right, 
by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s; but there 
were several circumstances in it which gave offence 
to the people. Laud, for example, rudely jostled 
and displaced the Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
was standing by the king’s side, because that pre¬ 
late had scrupled to officiate in the embroidered 
habits—very like the, robes of the Roman hier¬ 
archy—-which the English bishop had prescribed.* 
The introduction of a high altar, tapers, chalices, 
and genuflections, recalled the memory of the old 
religion, and the oil, and the. unction, ami other 
parts of the performance, all savoured to the ma¬ 
jority of tiie Scots of the. rankest idolatry.f The 

coronation was succeeded by a parliament—stra¬ 
tagem having been employed to secure the elertion 
of such lords of the articles as were noted for their 
entire and unscrupulous devotion to the royal will. 
They voted supplies with unprecedented liberality 
and promptitude. A land-tax of 400,000/. Scotch, 
and the sixteenth penny of legal interest were 
granted for six years. The regular rate of interest 
was reduced from ten to eight per cent., and the 
difference of two per cent., taken by this act from 
the creditor, was vested in the king for three years. 
The harmony of the parliament was first disturbed 
by a question about the attire of the clergy ; Laud 
and the king having made up their minds that the 
Scottish ministers should wear precisely the same 
garments as their English brethren. The subject 
sfemed one of awful importance to many <>f the 
Scotch; and it was not trivial, if taken in con- 

• Immediately before tlie coronation n sermon was preached by 
David, Lindsey, then Biidiop of Brechin, upon the text, 1 Kings, 
v. 39:—“ And all the people said God save King Solomon." During 
the coronation '* it was observed that Dr. Laud, then Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, who attended the king (being a stranger), was high in Ins car¬ 
riage, taking upon him the order and managing of the ceremonies-, 
and, for an instance, Spots* nod, Archbishop ot St. Andrew’s, being 
placed at the king’s light hand, and Lindsey, then ArchbUlum of 
GIumow, at liia left, bishop Laud took Glasgow, and thrust him from 
the King, with these words: * Are r/Qua churchman, and want./ the emit 
ff i/ottr order f (which vs as on embroidered coat, and ihnt he scrupled 
to wear, being a moderate churchman;) and in place of him put in 
the Bishop of Foss at the king’s left hand,”— RushworUi. 

, t Ilushworth Spalding.— B urnet. 
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ncxiou with other circumstances and the temper 
of the government. If Charles, by his arbitrary 
will, should impose the embroidered cope and the 
white surplice—which the people abominated us 
vestiges of Papistry—he might, by a like process, 
interfere with the most important rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the nation. Silence now would assu¬ 
redly be taken as a tacit submission to further en¬ 
croachments. But the Scottish lords were not 
disposed to be silent. The aged Lord Melville, 
addressing himself to Charles, exclaimed, “ l have 
sworn with your father and the whole kingdom to 
the Confession of Faith, in which the innovations 
intended by these articles were solemnly abjured.” 
Charles was disconcerted and confounded by this 
bold remark ; he rose, mid withdrew to take coun¬ 
sel of himself and others. Bat soon he returned, 
repossessed of his authoritative tone ; and when 
they resumed their deliberations, he. haughtily 
commanded them not to debate, hut to vote ; and, 
refusing to separate the questions which they were 
willing to approve, from ins copes and surplices, 
to which they objected, he produced a papei con¬ 
taining a list of the members, and said, “ Your 
names are here; 1 shall know to-day who will do 
me service and who will not.” The articles were 
rejected by fifteen peers and forty-live com¬ 
moners, making a clear majority of the House; 
and yet the lord register impudently reported 
them as affirmed by parliament. The Earl of 
Rothes boldly declared that the votes were 
erroneously collected, or falsely reported, and 
demanded u scrutiny. If Charles’s conduct be 
correctly reported, it. is decisive in itself of his 
whole character and temper. It is said that 
he stood up, and refused the scrutiny, unless 
the Earl of Rothes would, at his peril, take 
upon himself to arraign the lord register of the 
capital mid treasonable crime of falsifying Un¬ 
votes—a proceeding which would have involved 
the unsuccessful accuser in ruin; and, from tin- 
tone of the king and the timidity or subservience 
of that parliament, Rothes might well despair of 
establishing his accusation, however just, lie, was 
silent; the- articles, though really rejected bv a 
majority, were ratified in the Scottish maimer by 
the touch of the sceptre; and the parliament was 
forthwith dissolved upon the 28th of June. Charles 
did not venture upon his linghsh practice of im¬ 
prisoning refractory members,'but, he studiously 
testified his high displeasure against those who 
had opposed his will. They were excluded from 
a lavish dispensation of honours aud promo¬ 
tions; were received at, court with reproaches 
or sullen silence; were turned into ridicule; 
were set down as schismatic and seditious 
men.* Having made Bishop Laud a privy coun- 

f " Tie* pn.sinfi of tho ncl cotiforninp ocotpsiastical habit, did 
much perplex the dissenting lords and others, which occasioned 
some or them to div,ulgr in writing a paper reflecting upon hi» ma¬ 
jesty (adjudged afterwards to be a libel), wherein was contained 
this reflection—how grievous a thing it was for a king in that place, 
by making of the subjects’ votes to overawe his parliament; and 
that the sume was a breach of privilege, &c. This writing, as nftei 
wards appeared, was drawn by one William Hogg,- who fled for it, 
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seller of .Scotland, and heard him preach in 
jwntifiralihvs in tlic royal chapel of Hnlyrnod ; 
having established “ singing men” in the said 
cl.ape!, and set np an episcopal see at Edinburgh, 
with a diocese extending over ancient Lothian from 
the Forth to Berwick, and with rich endowments 
in old church lands, which certain great nobles 
had, by a private and not unprofitable bargain, 
agreed to surrender, for the sake of example, to 
others, Charles made a posting journey to the 
i|iicen at Greenwich, where he arrived after four 
days’ travelling, on the 20th of July.* Land, who 
was not so good a traveller, followed him by slow 
stages, and reached his palace at Fulham, on the 
2(5fk> “On Sunday, August the 4th” (we use 
llio prelate’s own words) “ news came to court of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury’s death, and 
the king resolved presently to give it me, which 
he did August 6th. That ver y morning at Green¬ 
wich, tlftrc came one to me seriously that vowed 
ability to perform it, and offered me to he a car¬ 
dinal. I went presently to the kinif, and ac¬ 
quainted him both with the thing and person.” 
To he promised the primacy of the Anglican 
church, and a cardinal’s hat from the pope, upon 
one and the same day* was a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances of a very extraordinary kind! We 
would not make more of the mystery than his con¬ 
duct and proceedings justify ; hut we think.it can 
scarcely he doubted, that some high Catholics, 
who had watched his conduct, fancied that Laud's 
great project was, gradually to bring hack the 
English to the bosom of the Roman church, or 
that he himself was, from conviction and practice, 
alleady worthy of being a prince of that church. 
Under date of Saturday, August, the lltli, he says: 
“ I had a serious offer made me again to he a 
cardinal (this seems In prove Ihnl he had not re¬ 
jected the first offer in a very migty or decided 
nmnrtci) ; I was then from court, hut so soon ns 
1 ciunc thither (which was Wednesday, August 
21) I acquainted his majesty with it ; hut my 
answer again was, that somewhat dwelt within 
me, which would not suffer that,. till Rome 
were other titan it is.” At a later period, when 
tiie scourged, ijmtilated, and maddened Puri¬ 
tans were hunting Laud to the scaffold, he 
said, in alluding to this remarkable passage of 
his life : £ ♦Tis majesty, very prudently and reli¬ 
giously, yet in a calm way, the person offering it 
having relation to some ambassador, freed me 
from that both trouble and danger.”f Some agent 
in the singular transaction let out the secret of the 

tail, lieltia found !n ttip custody of the Lord Bnlmerino, that lord, by 
the instigation of Archbishop Spotswood, and others of the privy 
council, vi oh, in a court of his peers, found guilty of concealing trea¬ 
son, and therefore condemned to lose his head, but nftci wards par¬ 
doned by his majesty."— Rushworth. 

* From tlie 1st of July to the 10th, the kins and his favourite 
bishop hud made excursions to St. Andrew’s. Dundee, Falkland, 
Dumblauc, &*c. Laud, in his Diary, describes his journey to Dum- 
blune and Stirling, as It is " dangerous and cruel journey, crossing 
part of the 11 ia/t lands l>y coach, which was a wonder there.” It ap¬ 
pears that Kiug Charles was in some danger of being drowned or 
wrecked; at least. Land has in his Diary—" July 10th, Wednesday, 
his majesty's dangerous passage from Itrunt-Isluud tp Edinburgh.” 

■i Troubles and Trial of Archbishop Laud. 


hot, the effect of which upon the Puritan?, who 
saw that Laud was every day labouring to ju-simi- 
lnto the ceremonies of the English church to the 
Roman model, may he easily conceived, although 
they lmd no positive pi oof of the transaction.* 
Having definitively settled the business of* the 
cardinalate, Laud was formally installed in the 
archbishopric of Canterbury on" the 19th of .Sep¬ 
tember. About, the beginning of the month of 
November, the Lady Davies prophesied against 
tile new primate, that he should “ a very few days 
outlive the 5th of November.”! This lady was tie 
widow of Sir John Davies, the author of several 
poetical productions of much merit, and of sundry 
slavish speeches m King James’s time in support 
of the prerogative in the douse of Commons. It 
was said that she had correctly predicted the death 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Laud, who was 
excessively superstitious, a believer, beyond the 
general credulity of the times, in dreams, omens, 
and prognostics, had her dragged into the Star 
Chamber, which was not often the scene of such a 
merry, and laughable, and harmless trial. “ The 
woman was grown so mad, that she fancied the 
spirit of the prophet Daniel to have been infused 
into her body; and this she grounded on an ana¬ 
gram which she made of her name—viz. Eleanor 
Davies,— /{event, O Daniel. And though the 
anagram had too much by an 1., and too little by 
an IS, vet she found Daniel and Reveal in it, and 
that served her turn, Mueli pains was taken by 
the court to dispossess her of this spirit, Iml all 
would not do, till Lamb, then dean of the arches, 
shot her through and through with an arrow bor¬ 
rowed from her own quiver; for whilst the bishops 
and divines were reasoning this point with her out 
of holy scripture, betook a pen into his hand, and 
at Inst hit upon this excellent anagram, viz.— 
Dame Eleanor Davies ,—Never so mail a Ladie ; 
which having proved to he true by the rules of 
art, Madam, said lie, I tec you build much on 
anagrams, and 1 have found out. one which I hope 
will lit you. This said, and reading it aloud, lie 
put. it into her hands in writing, which happy 
fancy brought that grave court into such a 
laughter, and the poor woman thereupon into such 
a confusion, that afterwards she grew cither wiser 
Hr was less regarded ”{ • 

Thus happily surviving the 5th of November, 
Laud went on fearlessly with his high-handed 
proceedings in the church. But he had not waited 

• 

• ITobbes, in hi# Iraelato' De Give,’ published some nine ycnis 
nfter, alludes to the strange liimour, but treats it ns an nl>sgid«ii<i 
malicious jinrtv calumny. Hut Laud's own Duuy bad nof tliernWn 
made public, to show the man in his true colours us painted by him¬ 
self. 

t Laud’s Diary. 

t lleylin, Life of Land.—An odd amount of Lady Davies's pre¬ 
dictions wns published, in nunrto.in 1645), under the title of ‘ Strange 
and Wonderful Prophecies/ Old Anthony h Wood, in relating her 
husband Sir John's death, says:—" It'was then commonly ru¬ 
moured, that his prophetical lady had foretold Ins death m some 
manner, on the Sunday going before. For while she s it at. <1'Hirer by 
him, sho suddenly burst out wflh tears; whereupon he asking her 
what the matter was, she answered, ‘ Husband, these arc ydtr 
lunerul tears to which he made reply,' Prnv? there ton* spar* >ynnr 
tears now, and I will be content that you shall laugh when 1 am 
dead.’ > Ath . Osvn. 
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for the primacy to begin these; for, even (luring 
old Abbot’s life he bad obtained the almost entire 
disposal of bishoprics, and, as Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, had introduced numerous changes into the 
churches of his diocese, and the cathedral of St. 
Raid’s, which lie began to rebuild and beautify 
with money obtained, for the most part, in an irre¬ 
gular and oppressive manner. According to the 
doctrine of the majority of the English preachers 
and of the reformed churches abroad, the Almighty 
oared not for temples built with hands; simpli¬ 
city, as far as possible removed from the pomp, 
tlie glare, and glitter of the Roman church, was 
most acceptable unto him, and a bam a? good a 
temple as the vast and wondrous dome of St. Peter’s 
itself, provided only thW within it worshipped in 
sincerity and truth, l^id thought differently, as 
no doubt did many good ixiul conscientious per¬ 
sons, who had long been representing that it was 
indecorous to worship Gqd‘ in places no better 
than stables. “ The remissness of Abbot and of 
other bishops by his example,” fays Clarendon, 
“ had introduced, or at least connived at a negli¬ 
gence, that gave great scandal to the church, amfc 
no doubt offended very many pious men. The 
people took so little care of the chuj-ches, mid the 
parsons as little of the chancels, that, instead of 
beautifying or adorning them in any degree, they 
rarely provided.against the falling of many of their 
churches, and suffered them at least to he kept 
so indecently and slovenly* $(4 they would not* 
have endured it in the dfflinary offices of their 
own houses ; the rain andthewind to infest them ; 
and the sacraments themselves to be administered 
where the people had most mind to receive 
them.”* Soon after the death of Buckingham, 
when Bishop Laud “ had great favour with the 
king,” a proclamation was issued to the bishops 
for the repair of decayed churches throughout the 
kingdom. It was asserted in this royal ordinance, 
that by law the same ought to he repaired and 
maintained at the charge of the. inhabitants and 
others having land in those chapelries and parishes 
respectively, who had wilfully neglected to repair 
the same, being consecrated ■ places of God’s 
worship and divine service. His majesty charged 
and commanded all archbishops and, bishops to 
take special care that these repairs weye ikme^and 
by themselves and their officers to take .a view and 
survey of them. The parishioners and landlords 
thought that a part, if not the whole, of the ex¬ 
pose, instead of falling solely upon them, ought, 
to he defrayed out qf the tithes which they paid; 
K jp .jvbat was calculated to produce still greater 
disgust was the concluding clause of the procla¬ 
mation, wherein the bishops were ordered “ to- 
use the powers of the Ecclesiastical Court for put- 
ing the same in due execution; and that the 

* Hist, ’the loyal histortati, after praising “ no pious a work'’ 
as repairing awl ado rain# the chutebti, is obliged to add—' 4 Yet, 

I ku*w nol how, the prosecution o^it, with too much uffVctutiou 
oLttxpeuBe. it may be, or with too much passion between tire mini#, 
lers and the parishioners, raiwtd an evil spirit towards the church, 
which tlie enemies of it took much advantage of, as soon as they had 
an opportunily to make the worst use of it. 


judges be required not to interrupt this good 
work by their too easy granting of prohibitions.”* 
That is, the judges were not to interfere to stop 
the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Court in , x- 
torting money from the subject for the repairing 
and adorning of churches and chapels. Nor did 
Charles and Laud stop here ; for in the month of 
May, 1631, a commission was issued, with the 
usual arbitrary forms, empowering the privy coun¬ 
cil “ to hear and examine all differences which 
shall arise betwixt any of our courts of justice, 
especially between the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.”t Some three months before the 
issuing of this commission, Laud astonished the 
people of London by his newly made or revived 
ceremonial of consecrating churches. The (nst 
which he so consecrated was* that of St. Catherine 
Creed, a London church, which had not been re¬ 
built, but only repaired, but which was pus 
uouuccd by him to require the ceremony,^because 
new timber and other materials, not consecrated, 
bad been introduced. He proceeded to St. Ca¬ 
therine’s in the greatest state, an infinite number 
of people of all sorts “ drawing together,” sins Ins 
sympathizing biographer, Heylin, “to behold that 
ceremony, to -which they had so long been 
strangers, ignorant altogether of the antiquity and 
the necessity of it.” In fact, the Romish aspect, 
of the ceremony, from beginning to end, gave 
scandal and alarm to the majority of the spectalois. 
To begin his repairs at St. haul's with pomp and 
effect,, ho conducted the king thither in stale, and 
after a fitting sermon Charles took a view of the 
dclapidatibns of the church, which appear to have 
been very serious. Soon after a commission was 
issued under the great seal, appointing money 
brought in for the purpose of repairs to be paid into 
the chamber of lxindon, and declaring I’m llu-r, 
that “the judges of the prerogative courts, and all 
officials throughout the several bishoprics of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, upon the decease of persons in¬ 
testate, should lie excited to remember this church 
out of what was proper to be given to pious 
uses.”} The clergy, being summoned by their 
ordinaries, gave towards the repairs of St. Paul’s 
a kittd of Annual subsidy; Si* J’liul Pindar gave 
4000L and other assistance; the king contributed 
altogether about 10,000/., Laud himself only 100/. 
per -dunum. As more money was wanted, it was 
sought for in the arbitrary fines extorted in the 
Star Chamber and in the High Commission Courts, 
in which Laud was all prevalent, and where la- 
carried two great objects at mice, by intermeddling 
with men’s consciences atid private conduct, and 
by making their punishment contribute to his 
great object of making St. Paul’s a kind of rival of 
St. Peter’s.. “ 11c intended the discipline of the 
church,” says Clarendon, in a striking passage, 
“ should be felt, as well as spoken of, and that it 

• See the proclamation, eluted the UtU of October 162?, io Rush 
worth. 

t Rymer. 

I l,iio ol Laud. 
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should be applied to the greatest, mid most splen¬ 
did transgressors as well as to the punishment 
of smaller offences and meaner offenders; and 
thereupon railed for, or cherished the discovery of 
those who were not careful to cover their own ini¬ 
quities, thinking they were above, the reach of 
other men, or their power or will to chastise. 
Persons of honour and great quality, of the court 
and of the country, were every day cited into the. 
High Commission Court, upon the fame of their 
incontinence, or other scandal in their lives, and 
were there prosecuted to their shame and punish¬ 
ment.; and as the slmme (which they called an 
insolent triumph upon their degree, rind quality, 
and levelling them with the common people) was 
never forgotten, but watched for revenge, so the 
lines imposed there Vere the more questioned, 
and repined against, because they were assigned 
to the rebuilding St. Paul’s church, and thought, 
therefore* to lie the more severely imposed, and 
the less compassionately reduced and excused,: 
which likewise made the jurisdiction and rigour 
of the Star Chamber more, felt and murmured 
against, and sharpened many men’s humours 
against.the bishops, before they had any ill inten¬ 
tion towards the church.”* Well supplied with 
money from this curious variety of sources, and 
spurred by the active, impatient spirit of Laud, the, 
workmen proceeded apace,hut with more rapidity 
than good taste or attention to congruity. Inigo 
Jones restored the sides with a clumsy Gothic, 
and threw up in the western front a fine Corinthian 
portico; hut before the body of the work was 
finished the bishop was brought to the hluck ; and 
(luring the civil wars St. Paul’s was converted into 
barracks for the parliament’s dragoons. It got 
abroad that Laud, in speaking before his ma¬ 
jesty, had expressed himself in favour of the. rule 
of celibacy as imposed on all Roman priests by 
Pope Gregory, and in disparagement of the mar¬ 
ried clergy, saying that he, for his pint, other 
things being equal, should, in the disposal of bene¬ 
fices, always give the preference to such clergymen 
as lived in celibacy. This was touching a most 
sensitive chord : there were some things in which 
the churchmen the establishment would wil¬ 
lingly have, resumed the ancient usage; hut a re¬ 
turn to celibacy was horrible and atrocious in thtfir 
eyes: evjf-ffwhcrc the ministers of the reformed 
churches looked upon the vindication of the rights 
of nature as the most signal advantage, obtained 
over popery, and they were indignant, inluriated 
at the slightest hist of the vows of chastity being 
essential to the servants of the gospel. A loud 
and universal murmur warned Laita that he had 
gone too far. His retractation was adroitly ma¬ 
naged. He immediately got up a marriage be¬ 
tween one of his own chaplains and a daughter of 
his friend or creature Windehank, performed the 
nuptial service himself in a very public manner, 
ami gave the. married chaplain preferment. We 
have deplored the fanatical and barbarous dcstruc- 
* Hist, Hub. 


tion of the works of art connected with the. old reli¬ 
gion : Laud—we can scarcely believe from mere 
taste—wus most anxious to preserve such fragments 
as had hitherto escaped, and to supply the places of 
some of those which had perished. But the way 
in which he went to work only gave a fresh'im¬ 
petus to the iconoclastic fury. Mr. Sherficld, a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and recorder of Sarum, 
by direction of a vestry, and in uccoidaure with 
acts of parliament and canons of the reformed 
church, caused a picture on glass to be. removed 
from the window of a church and broken to 
pieces.* Laud, thereupon, brought him rip in 
the Star Chamber, maintaining that he hud 
usurped on the jurisdiction j>{ the bishop and that 
of his majesty as supreme head of the church. 
He there ventured to defend the use of painted 
images in places of worship, and counted among 
the evils which attended tiieir destruction the 
keeping moderate Catholics away from church. 
Some members of the court presumed to hint that 
Laud wus leaqirig towards popery; but the majo¬ 
rity sentenced ShBrfield to pay 500/. to the king, 
ft lose his office of recorder, to find security that, 
he would break no more images, and also “ to 
make a‘public acknowledgment of his offence, 
not only in the parish church of St. Edmond’s, 
where it was committed, hut. in the cathedral 
church itself, that the bishop, in contempt of whose 
authority lie had played this pageant, might have 
reparation.'”t-' Upon Laud’s first removal to the 
see of London?!he 'presented to Charles a list of 
“considerations for the. better settling of the 
church government.” He proposed that the. 
bishops should he commanded to reside in their 
several dioceses, excepting those which were in 
attendance at court, that a special charge should 
he given them against frequent and unworthy 
ordinations, and that especial care should he had 
over the lecturers, which, by reason of their pay, 
were the people’s creatures, and blew the coals of 
their sedition. “ For the abating of whose power,” 
continues Laud, “ these ways may he taken :— 
That the afternoon sermons in all parishes he 
turned into catechising; that every lecturer do 
read divine service according to the Liturgy, 
printed by authority, in his surplice and hood, it 
iff fcburcn Or chapel, and it in a market town, 
then ip a gown, and not in a clonk; that the, 
bishop should, suffer .none under noblemen and 
men qualified by law to keep any private chaplain 
in their houses) that his majesty should prefer in 
bishoprics none but men of courage, grargtv, and 
experience in government; that LmanuelViral 


• Thu particular picture destroyed by Mr.Sherficld appears to 
havo biu’U barbarous iu taste and olVensive m other rejects. I he 
subject was the Creation. The poor recolder mid in deJcnce," 1 tint 
the true hwtoiy of the creation was not contained in that window, 
but a false and impious one. God the Father was painted tike an old 
fttan with n blue coat, and a pair of compasses, to ansiniy his com¬ 
passing the heafens oud the earth, lu tlm fourth day s work them 
were fowls ot the air flying up from God, ihoir maker, which should 
have been the fifth day. In tilt; fifth day’s work a naked mJTiis 
lying upon the earth asleep, with *o much of a naked woman ■■»« «•«« 
the knees upwards, growing out of his aide, which should b.nc been 
the firth day; so that the history is false.” 
f Cypnuuua AugHcui. 
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Sydney Colleges, in Cambridge, ‘ winch arc the 
nurseries of Puritanism,’ he from time to time 
provided with grave ami orthodox men for their 
governors; that more encouragement should be 
given to the High Commission Court; that some 
coufse should he, taken to prevent the judges from 
sending so many prohibitions,” &c. &c.* Charles 
regulated his conduct according to these sugges¬ 
tions, and shortly after he issued his “ regal in¬ 
structions,” which differed very slightly from the 
considerations presented by Laud, and included 
all the clauses except those relating to the Cam¬ 
bridge colleges and the High Commission Court, 
which it was neither necessary nor expedient to 
mention in public. Laud, upon the appearance 
of these instructions of injunctions, which were of 
his own devising and composition, summoned all 
the ministers and lecturers within the city and 
suburbs of London, and, making a solemn speech, 
pressed them all to be obedient to bis majesty’s 
orders, as being full of religion and justice, and 
advantageous to the church and commonwealth, 
although they were mistaken by some hasty and 
incompetent persons.f Hut, at, the same time, 
Laud projected several things which were good 
and laudable in themselves, without being opposed 
to the national liberties. Such were the buildings 
tit St. John’s College, Oxford, wherein lie had 
been bred; the setting up a Creek press in Lon¬ 
don ;J the appointment of a professor of Arabic at 
Oxford ; the foundation of an hospital at Reading; 
all of which works were perfected in his lifetime. 
He had proposed to find a way to increase the 
stipends of poor vicars, but this remained an in¬ 
tention. 

Maintaining the closest correspondence with 
Viscount Wentworth, now (1032) not merely Pre¬ 
sident of the North, hut also J ami Deputy of Ireland, 
Laud endeavoured to surround the kin^ with per¬ 
sons devoted to his own views and interests. On 
I lie 1 bth of June, 1032, Francis Windebunk, his old 
friend, whose daughter he had married to his chap¬ 
lain, was sworn secretary of state; anil in the 
month of July another old and sturdy friend, Dr 

* Lau«l, in hig' l Cun&itlci<itioiM," recommended the Ling lo jut- 
vent bif-hops from wasting the woods on their lands " whrie unj 
were left.” CIumU'a, ui his” Regal Injunctions,” went mote at 
length into the business, showing some emious puclicc* ol the pre- 
lutes ou their tiniiblations •• Lvory bishop tlut, by onr grace aflVl 
lavoui, and good opmiou of lus twrwce, shall bo nominated by us to 
another bishopric, shall, from that day of nomination, not piesurne 
to make any lease for three lives or twenty-one years, or concurrent 
lease; or any ways to lenew any estate, or cut any wood or timber, 
but merely to receive the louts due, and quit the place: fuj: we think 
i^a hateful thing, that any man leaving ,a bishopric should almost 
undo his successor.”— llushworth. 

+ Rushwjpth.—Just at v this time Mi. Rernard, lecturer at St. So* 
pulnhjr'* crunch, Loudon, said, in his prayer before sermon,— 
•rRSfopeti the eyes ol the uueen’s majesty, that she may see Jeans 
Christ, whom she has piemen with her infidelity, superstition, and 
idolatry." For these woids lie was questioned in the High Coni- 
mission Court, which declared the same to be scandalous aud unad¬ 
vised, and not to be repeated. The zealous preacher, however, 
escaped any severe punishment by making a very humble sub¬ 
mission.—id. 

} J ho whole or part of the Greek type was, however, obtuined in 
au arbitrary mauner truly characteristic of Laud. Tin* king’s punters, 
hi on edition of the lbble, hud committed the very awkward mistake 
of Jtoittilig the word nut in the*Hevputli Commandment. The 
ffishop willed iu the impression, and called up the poor punters to 
the lligh Commission Court, which sentenced them to pay an exor¬ 
bitant tine, with puit of which Laud provided the Greek type lor 
printing ancient mamisciipts, &c 


Juxon, then Dean of Worcester, at his suit, was 
’sworn clerk of his majesty’s closet. “ So that 
Windebauk having the king’s ear on one side, anil 
the clerk of the closet on the other, he might pae- 
8umc to have his tale well told between them, and 
that his majesty should not easily he possessed with 
anything to his disadvantage.”* If Laud had 
taken all to himself in the business of the church 
while only bishop of London, he became far more 
absolute on his promotion to the primacy. He 
commanded like a pope of the fourteenth century. 
The communion-table, which, according to Cla¬ 
rendon, had not been safe “ from tire approaches 
of dogs,” was, by an order of council, directed to 
he removed in ali cases from the centre to the east, 
end of the church, to he railed in and called by its 
old Roman name of altar... Against disobedient 
priests, nay, even against neglectful church¬ 
wardens, were burled the thunders of excommuni¬ 
cation. Not merely painted glass begaiclo reap¬ 
pear in the windows, but pictures in the body of 
the churches and over the altars. Laud was inex¬ 
orable on the subject of surplices and lawn sleeves. 
Everywhere great pains were taken to give pomp 
and magnificence to the national worship, and a 
dignified or imposing appearance to the persons 
of the officiating ministers. At the present day 
there can scarcely he a difference of opinion as to 
the savage severity with which Laud enforced 
these changes; hut still many may doubt whether 
the popular religion would not have been benefited 
in some respects by their introduction. 

The more religious part of-the Protestant com¬ 
munity, however—the clasps branded with the 
general name of Puritans—regarded the attempt 
with horror, and considered it as nothing loss than 
an engine [lo batter down the pure worship, and 
destroy the pure worshippers of God ;f and they 
were further confirmed in this feeling by every 
subsequent step taken by the archbishop and his 
master. They had delighted especially in evening 
lectures and extemporary prayers of wondrous 
length, wherein they were often carried away hv 
their fervour to utter things displeasing to the 
court: Laud, by a stroke of bis pen, suppressed 
the evening meetings and the extemporary pray¬ 
ing. In the beginning of the month of October, 

1 (133, there were complaints made to the council 
concerning church-ales and revels upue^the Lord's 
day in Somersetshire. The Lord Chief Justice 
Richardson aud Baron Denham, being on the cir¬ 
cuit in that county, thought it incumbent on them 
to issue an order similar to divers others that had 
been made heretofore by the judges of assize, for 
the suppressing of these noisy sports. As soon us 
intelligence of this proceeding reached the ears of 
Laud, he complained of it to the king as an inso¬ 
lent invasion of his province; and the chief justice 
was commanded to attend the council, where lie 
was not only made to revoke his order, hut also 
received “ such a rattle, that he came out blubber- 

* Tloylin. 

t Mid. Hutchinson's Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 
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mcc mid complaining that he had been almost 
choked with a pair of lawn sleeves.”* The justices 
of peace, being much troubled at. the revocation of 
the order, drew up a petition to the king, showing 
the great mischiefs that would befall the country if 
the sabbath were not batter kept, and if these 
meetings at church-ales, bid-ales, and clerk-ales, 
condemned by the laws, should now he set up again. 
The petition was subscribed by Lord Poulct, Sir 
William Portman, Sir Ralph Hopeton, and many 
other gentlemen of rank and fortune; hut before 
they could deliver it to the king, a declaration 
came forth concerning “ lawful sports to he used 
ofSundays,” which was little more than a repub¬ 
lication of King James’s ‘ Book of Sports,’ which, 
after a time, had been disregarded and east uside. 
Charles gave his warrant to Laud, and Laud had 
the paper printed and published on the 18th of 
October, with thcYollowing’preamble : “James, of 
blessed ^memory, in his return from Scotland, 
coming through Lancashire, found that his sub¬ 
jects were debarred from lawful recreations, upon 
Sundays after evening prayers ended, and upon 
holy days. And he prudently considered, that if 
these times were taken from them, the meaner 
sort, who labour all the week, should have no re¬ 
creations at all, to refresh their spirits. And after 
his return, he further saw that his loyal subjects in 
all other parts of his kingdom did suffer in the same 
kind, though perhaps not in the same degree; 
and did, therefore, in his princely wisdom, publish 
a declaration to all his loving subjects, concerning 
lawful sports to he used at such time, which was 
printed and published by his royal commandment 
in the year 1618.” "After giving the whole of the 
document, Charles, or Laud, added, that his present 
majesty “ ratified and published this his blessed 
father’s declaration ; the rather because of late in 
some counties, under pretence of taking away 
abuses, there had been a general forbidding, not 
only of ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the 
dedication of the churches, commonly called 
wakes. “ Now,” continued this renvoi, “ his 
majesty’s express will and pleasure is, that these 
feiihts, with others, shall he observed, and that his 
justices of the peace, in their several divisions, 
shall look to it, both that all disorders there may 
he prevented or punished, and that all neighbour¬ 
hood and freedom, with manlike and lawful ex¬ 
ercises, be used. And his majesty further com¬ 
mands all justices of assize in their several circuits 
to sec, that no man do trouble or molest any of 
his loyal and dutiful people, in or for their lawful 
recreations, having first done their duty to God, 
and continuing in obedience to his majesty’s laws. 
And this his majesty commands all his judges, 
justices of peace, as well within liberties as with¬ 
out, mayors, bailiffs, constables, and other officers, 
to take notice of, and to sec observed, as they 
tender his displeasure. And doth further will, 
that publication of this his command be made by 
order from the bishops, through all the parish 

Hey’, in. 


churches of their several dioceses respectively.”* 
The bishops, it should 'appear, were obedient 
enough; but many ministers, very conformable to 
the church in other respects, refused to read this 
order in their churches; for which some. were, 
suspended, some silenced from preaching .mil 
otherwise persecuted. This made men to look 
again beyond the Atlantic for some place where 
they might be free from the “haughty prelate's’ 
rage.” At the same time, Laud stretched his 
hands to Scotland and Ireland, making a sad tur¬ 
moil in both countries; and Charles continued to 
issue proclamations without number, and on an 
infinite variety of [subjects, from fixing the reli¬ 
gion that people were to profess, down to fixing 
the price of poultry—from Si prohibition of heresy 
to a prohibition of the abuses growing out of the 
retailing of tobacco. In the mean while the people 
murmured and railed ; sonic, not exactly of the 
people, broadly prophesied in what all tins would 
end; but the power of Archbishop Laud kept 
steadily oil the increase, and certainly the proud 
churchman neglected none of the arts of a courtier, 
or those adroit compliances which smooth Ins 
ascent. He had, however, now and then to sus¬ 
tain a check from the queen, whose influence over 
Charles seemed to grow with tears and troubles, 
and with his now cherished plan of governing like 
a king—like a very king of France—without inter¬ 
meddling and impertinent parliaments. Henrietta 
Maria’s temper was almost as difficult to manage 
as a sturdy Puritan’s conscience: at times she 
conceived plans connected with her religion, and 
exacted services, which startled even the boldness 
of the primate. “ On the 30th of August, 1633,” 
says he ill his Diary, “ the queen, at Oatlands, 
sent for me, and gave me thanks for ahu^ness with 
which she had trusted me, and her promise then 
that she would he my friend, and that I should 
have immftiate address to her when T had occa¬ 
sion.” What the business was we know not, but, 
soon after, Laud was put into the Commission, or, 
as he calls it, the Great Committee, of Trade and 
the king’s revenue. On March the. 14th of the 
following year he was named chief of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Exchequer, appointed upon 
tlu: death of Lord Weston (recently created Earl 
oCPortland), the Ixird High Treasurer. After pre¬ 
siding over the board for about a year, he induced 
the king to make his friend Juxon, Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, Lord High Treasurer; in doing which, he did 
not “ want some seasonable consideration for tin* 
good of the cliurch.”f His biographer says that 
Bishop Juxon was a most upright man, y« itxscis 
generally conceived that the archbishop, in making 
this appointment, neither consulted his present 
ease—for which he should have procured the trea¬ 
surer’s white staff, for Cottington, who had long 

• Rush worth. 

+ Heylin. "No churchman,'^says Laud himself, ** had It s*ce 
tho time of Henry VII. I pray Owl bless him to carry it so, that* 
the church mnj lime honour, and the king and the state am ice and 
contentment bv it. And now if the chinch will not hold 
selves under Owl, I can do no more."— j Diary. 
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been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who looked 
to the staff almost as his due*—nor his future 
security ; for which lie' ought to have udvised 
the delivery of the staff' to some popular noble¬ 
man, such as the Earl of Bedford, Hertford, or 
Essex, or Lord Sav.t It is quite certain that 
several great noblemen, who had borne rather 
patiently with Laud’s tyranny in church and state, 
became very pat) iotic after the disposal of this 
high and lucrative office; audit is almost equally 
certain that .Tu.xon wnsan hunester man than most 
of his predecessors. It is difficult to conceive a 
learned body carrying baseness and adulation far¬ 
ther than was practised at this time by the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, the proceedings of which, in 
Puritan notions, verged on idolatry and blasphemy. 
They gave Laud the title of Holiness, which the 
Papists bestowed on the pope, and they applied 
to him the other title attached to the tiara of 
“ Summits Pontifex.” They told him in their 
Latin epistles, that he was “ Spiritu Sanclo effu- 
sissuue pleims,” “ Arc.hangelus, et tie quid mi¬ 
nus,” &e.J 

And even when this vision of vain-glory was de¬ 
parting from lum, Laud maintained that these ex¬ 
pressions, so offensive to Protestant, cars, so inap¬ 
plicable to frail humanity, were proper and com¬ 
mendable, because they had been applied to the 
popes and fathers of the Roman church. But at 
the time of which we. are speaking the archbishop 
no doubt considered himself as a sort of Protestant 
pope. Not satisfied with coercing men’s con¬ 
sciences in England, Scotland, and Ireland, lie was 
determined to establish an miifoimity of worship, 
including all his innovations, wherever llicie was 
an English colony or factory—wherever a lew sub¬ 
jects of tile three kingdoms were gathered together 
for the purpose of commerce, or even for the mili¬ 
tary service of foreign states. In 1622, when Ins 
power and influence were in their % fancy, lie 
offered to the lords of the council certain considera¬ 
tions for the better and more orthodox regulation 
of public worship amongst the English factories and 
regiments bey ond sea. He never forgot or neglected 
a scheme of this kind, and as soon as he attained to 
the primacy he procured an order in council for the 
observance of the Anglican liturgy by the factorjcs 
iu Holland and the troops serving in that couiitgy, 
and a chaplain of his own choice was sent to the 
factory at Delf to establish this orthodoxy, and to 
report the names of all such as should prove refrac¬ 
tory. What made the case the harder was, the 
fact that nearly all the soldiers ,nnd most of the 
mgsehants were Sfestch or English Puritans, who 
had abandoned their own country for the sake of 
liberty of conscience. “ The like course was pre- 

* Tn hig Diary, Laud marks llto months of May, Juno, and July 
(1635) as being stormy or troublesome mouths on account of the com* 
mission for the Tteasury, “ ntul the differences which happened be¬ 
tween Lord Cottington and himself." And upon Sunday, the J2i it 
oLluly, he notes that hits old friend Sir F. W. (Francis Wtndehauk), 
forsook him, and jolaed with the Ifcrd Cottington, which put him to 

• the «xerci»e of a great deal of patience, &c. 

♦ Ileylin. 

J Troubles and Trials. 
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scribed for our factories in Hamburgh and those 
further off, that is to say, in Turkey, in the Mogul’s 
dominions, the Indian islands, the plantations in 
Virginia, the Barbadoes, and all other places whe^e 
the English had any standing residence iu the way 
of trade. The like was- done also for regulating 
the divine service in the families of all ambassadors 
abroad.The English agents and ambas¬ 

sadors in the courts of foreign princes had not for¬ 
merly been so regardful of the honour of the church 
of England as they might have been, in designing 
a set room for religious uses, and keeping up the 
vestments, rites, and ceremonies prescribed by law 
iu the performance of them. It was now hoped 
that there would he a church of England in all 
courts of Christendom, in the chief cities of the 
Turks, and other great Mahometan priuces, and 
all our factories and plantations in every known 
part of the world, by which it might he. rendered 
as diffuse and catholic as the church of Rome.”* 
In liis paper, presented to the council m 1022, 
Laud had also proposed reducing the French and 
Dutch churches in Loudon to couformity ; and now, 
having vexed the Scotch and English who had fled 
abroad for religion, he proceeded to harass the 
Dutch and the French who had fled to England for 
the same cause. The French were all Huguenots, 
or extreme Otdvinists, mid as such hateful in the 
eyes of this Summus Pontifex. Without conde¬ 
scending to ask the concurrence of his master, he 
addressed to tin; French church in Canterbury, and 
the Dutch churches in Sandwich and Maidstone, 
the three following questions:—!. Whether they 
did not use the French or Dqtch Liturgy ? 2. Of 
how many descents they w^e for the most part 
born subjects of England ? 3. Whether such as 

were born subjects would conform to the church of 
England? These foreign congregations in Kent 
declined answering these interrogatories, and 
pleaded the national hospitality which had been 
extended to them when they fled from papal per¬ 
secution, and the privileges and exemptions which 
had been granted to them by Edward VI., and 
which had been confirmed not only by Elizabeth 
and James, but also by Charles himself. Laud, 
who cared little for these solemn pledges given to 
industrious and ingenious class* of men, who, in 
some respects, had essentially improved the coun¬ 
try which they had chosen for their home, issued 
an order as absolute as a pope’s bull, th.»t such as 
were natives should regularly attend their parish 
churches, and (a condition as weighty as their con¬ 
formity) contribute in money to the support of the 
Anglican clergy; and that suoh as were aliens 
should use the English Liturgy in their own places 
of worship, faithfully translated into their own 
language. The Protestant refugees were troubled 
and dismayed as if a new .Duke of Alva was thun¬ 
dering at their doors: they sought a respite by 
addressing an humble petition to the primate. 
Laud answered it in the very tone of a Hildebrand 
of the old time. He told the dismayed French 

* Ilejlin. 
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and Dutch that his course was not to be stopped 
either by the letters patent of Edward VI. or by 
any argument they were able to use; that their 
churches were nests and occasions of schism; that 
it were better there were no foreigners in England 
than that they should be permitted to prejudice 
and endanger the church government of the realm; 
that they were endeavouring to make themselves a 
state within a state; that the dissipation of their 
churches, and the maintenance of their ministers, 
were things not to be laid in the same balance with 
the peace and happiness of the church of England ; 
that their ignorance of the English tongue was no 
proper reason for their not attending the parish 
churches, considering that it was an affected ignor¬ 
ance, and that they might learn English when they 
woidd ; and finally, that he had the power and the 
right of enforcing obedience, and that they must 
conform at their peril by the time appointed. 
Hereupon the refugees presented a petition to the. 
king, who churlishly left it without any answer. 
Soubise, who, like many others of the French Pro¬ 
testants, had been precipitated into ruin by tbe mad 
expedition ordered by Charles and conducted by 
Buckingham, was now in England, and he took 
charge of a second petition, and pleaded to bis 
majesty of England the danger of fresh persecu¬ 
tions of the Protestants in France, if it should be 
seen that their brethren were discountenanced and 
oppressed in the country of their choice.* The 
reasonings of this nobleman made, a deep impres¬ 
sion, hut all that Charles would grant wa“, that 
those who were born aliens might, still enjoy the 
use of their own chimb service ; insisting at the 
same time, that their children horn in England 
should go regularly to the parish churches. But 
even this narrow concession was limited to the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury: in the province of York, 
where, the foreign congregations were weaker in 
numbers, money, and friends, Laud’s original in¬ 
junctions were imposed. “ When those injunc¬ 
tions were to ho, put in execution at Norwich, the 
Dutch and French congregations petitioned Dr. 
Matthew Wren, (the bishop of the diocese) that 
these, injunctions might not he imposed upon them ; 
hut finding no relief, appealed to the archbishop, 
who returned a sharp answer, that unless they 
would submit, he would proceed against them ac¬ 
cording to«the laws and canons ecclesiastical. 
Here tuKP’notice, that, as the Spanish trade was thq 
most enriching trade to this nation, so the trade to 
Hamburgh, and the countries and kingdoms within 
the Sound, with our woollen manufactures, was the 
best the English* had for employment of people, 
shipping, and navigation: the company which 
traded into the Sound was called the. East Country 
Company, and Queen Elizabeth, and after her King 
James, to honour them, called it the Royal Com- 

• Charles was also'told that Cardinal Richelieu had said, that if a 
klnpr of England, who was a Protestant, would not permit two church 
disciplines tn his kingdom, it could nokbe expected that tlio king of 
France, who was a Catholic, would allow of two religions in hia king¬ 
dom. From the beginning to the end of the chapter Protestant into¬ 
lerance was the host whet-stone for the sharpening of .Koninn pcisr- 
cuuun. 


pany. This trade the English enjoyed time out of 
mind; and the cloths which supplied it were princi¬ 
pally made in Suffolk and Yorkshire ; and Ipswich, 
as it was the finest town in England, and had the 
noblest harbour on the cast, and most convenient 
for the trade of the northern and eastern parts of 
the world, so till this time it was in as flourishing 
a state as any other in England. The Bishop of 
Norwich, straining these injunctions to the utmost, 
frightened thousands of families out of Norfolk and 
Suffolk into New England; and about one hundred 
and forty families of the workers of those woollen 
manufactures, wherewith Hamburgh andlhecoim 
tries within the Sound were supplied, went into 
Holland ; where the Dutch, as wise as Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth was in entertaining tnc Walloons, persecuted 
by the Duke of Alva, established these English ex¬ 
cise-free, and house-rent-free, for seven years ; and 
from these the Dutch became instructed in work¬ 
ing these manufactures, which before they knew 
not.”* 

Laud, primate and first peer of England, seems 
to have imagined that there could be no limits to 
Ins authority. He was already chancellor of Ox¬ 
ford, and now lie would visit both universities by 
his metropolitan right, and not by commission from 
the king, as lmd been customary. The two uni¬ 
versities replied, that they could not admit his 
visitation without a warrant from the sovereign; 
and reminded his grace that he. was only chancellor 
of Oxford, and the Earl of Holland of Cambridge. 
The cause was brought to a hearing before the 
king and council, on the 21st of June, 1034. Ser¬ 
jeant Thymic, who was retained for Oxford, showed 
that no archbishop had visited that university by 
his own right; but Gardener, the Recorder of 
London, who was retained for Cambridge, could not 
say ipiite so much for that university; inasmuch as, 
in the reign of Richard, when the doctrines of Wy- 
cliffe prevailed much in both universities, Thomas 
Fitz-Alan, alias Arundel, then primate of England, 
did visit Cambridge jure mi'hopolilano, and Cam¬ 
bridge submitted to the visitation, whereas Oxford 
resisted it farli nianu. Fitz-Ahm appealed to the 
king, and Richard declared the right of visitation 
to he in the archbishop. This decision way udopted 
bV Henry IV., and confirmed afterwards by par¬ 
liament; hut then Oxford was named in the act, 
and Cambridge was not. It appears to have been 
proved, however, that no archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
since the beginning of the fifteenth century, had 
ever visited either university jure mrtrojMililniuT. 
But after much talk Laud had his will, and, 
“ plumed thus in his own feathers, all bUcIcWd 
white, without one borrowed from Caesar, he soared 
higher than ever.” 

The intriguing Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and ex-lord keeper, was not only still alive, but. a 
sort of favourite with the people ou account of his 
unquestionable talent, eloquence, and address, iiis 
munificence, his hospitality, and his harsh treat-, 
ment by the court, which had induced him, like 

* It. Coke. 
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many others, to lean to the side of the patriots. 
At the instigation of his lord and master, Bucking¬ 
ham, this prelate had helped Laud over the first 
difficult steps of church promotion, and Laud had 
assured him that his life would be too short to re¬ 
quite his lordship’s goodness. But when Laud 
rose, and Williams declined, the former hated the 
latter as the only churchman and statesman that 
was likely to check his absolute dominion. The 
intensity of this feeling on the part of Laud was a 
tribute to or acknowledgment of the abilities and 
savoir fain • of Williams. He dragged the ex-lord 
keeper into the, star chamber,* for, m addition to 
his former ground of enmity, Williams had pub¬ 
lished a tract entitled, ‘ The Holy Table,’ in which 
he lashed with much wit and some learning Laud’s 
love for high altars, &e., and he had, moreover, re¬ 
fused to surrender his deanery of Westminster, 
which the primate would at one moment have ac¬ 
cepted as a peace offering, bemuse, lacking the 
deanery, Williams would have had no pretexts for 
his frequent visits to London, and the primate, by 
a high exercise of his authority, could have kept 
him to his diocese among the Fens of Lincolnshire, 
far away from court and the resort of public 
men and politicians. “Would he have quitted 
his deanery, perhaps he might have been quiet ;”t 
hut Williams had lost his old pliability, and his 
indignation against Laud made him bold. After 
a series of iniquitous and arbitrary proceedings on 
the part of Laud, his servant Wiudebank, and his 
master Charles, who threw witnesses into prison 
to make them swear what they wanted, brow-beat 
the judges, and removed Chief Justice Heath, 
putting in his place one “ who was more forward 
to undo Lincoln than ever the Lord Heath was to 
preserve him;” a compromise was effected, chiefly 
by the means of Lord Cottington, who, though he 
had no great love for the Bishop of Lincoln, had a 
very cordial hatred to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for coming between him and the white staff. The 
business was made the easier by the .king’s great 
want of money, and his indifference as to the modes 
of obtaining it. Cottington, as the result of his 
negociation to save the ex-lord keeper from entire 
ruin, told Williams that he must part with 4000/., 
with his deanery, and two commeudams. Williams 
did not object to the money, hut he stickled abo*t 
the preferments. Cottington returned to court, 
and then to the disgraced bishop with new termB, 
that is, that he should pay another 4000/. in lieu 
«f surrendering the deanery nnd the commendams. 
The bishop held up his hands in amazement at 
iti-4fBut you will lift your hands at a greater won¬ 
der,” said Lord Cottington, “ if you do not pay 
it;” and he consented to “satisfy the king.” The 
money was paid wholly or in part, and in return a 
royal pardon was proffered to Williams, who hesi- 

* Before star chambering Williams, I.mid ' indirectly got n bill 
bled a«aiu*t him for betraying the kind's counsels, but the cliurgo was 
so mvolonfi, that it was thrown oA by the privy council. At this 
juncture, Williams made an humble submission, and presented a 
]«tition to the king, who promised that this necmation should be 
quashed; but Charles afterwards permitted it to be made one of tin* 
charges against him in the star-chamber process —Life of fFilliums. 
f Letter from Garrard to Wentwoflh, tn Strailord I’apers. 


tated at accepting it, because it contained a state¬ 
ment of offences of which lie held himself to he 
entirely innocent. Taking advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance, Laud worked afresh upon the king, 
who, without restoring the money he had received 
for a free and full pardon, allowed of a new prose¬ 
cution in the star-chamber. Williams wbb there 
charged with tampering with witnesses in order to 
procure evidence favourable to his cause.* (The 
court and the archbishop had not merely tampered 
with witnesses to elicit evidence unfavourable to 
the accused, hut had also imprisoned witnesses, 
threatened them with ruin, and menaced the 
judges ;f and there was nota scoundrel sitting in the 
star-chamber but must have known these notorious 
facts.) On the ninth day of the proceedings, (Jotting- 
ton, who hud forsaken Williams probably from a fear 
of consequences, stood up end said, that the bishop 
had sought and wrought his own overthrow; that 
he was sorry so great a person, bo wise and so well 
experienced a mail, and one who had sat on the 
judgment-seat of the star-chamber himself, should 
now come to be censured for foul crimes, undue 
practices, heinous attempts, and foul faults in his 
agents and servauts, who were countenanced, main¬ 
tained, and set on by his instigation; and then, 
proceeding to sentence, Cottington proposed that 
Fowel should he fined 200/., and Walker, (Jat- 
lin, and Lunn, other servants or agents of the 
bishop, 300/. a-piece. “ And,” said this gentle 
friend in conclusion, “ for my Lord Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, I line him at 10,000/. to the king, and to be 
imprisoned in the Tower during his majesty's 
pleasure, and to be suspended from all his eccle¬ 
siastical functions, both ab officio ei beneficio; and 
I refer him over to the High Commission Court 
tu censure him as they think fit.”J After Finch, 
Sir John- Bamston, Secretary Windebank, Sir 
Thomas Genuine, the Lord Treasurer (Bishop 
Juxon), and the three noble Earls of Lindsey, 
Arundel, and Manchester, had spoken in the same 
sense, most of them paying a compliment to Wil¬ 
liams’s abilities, learning, and high rank in church 
and state, but not one of them recommending any 
diminution of his punishment, the triumphant 
Laud stood up and delivered a speech, which has 
justly been characterised as one of the most detesta¬ 
ble monuments of malice and hypocrisy cxtant.§ 
He expressed his deep sorrow that suj-li a man as 
my Lord Bishop of Lincoln Bhould comfrw stand 
there culpable of Buch faults, and then continued; 
—“ When I look upon and consider his excellent 
parts, both of nature and achieved unto by study 
and art; when I think upon his Wisdom, learning, 
agility of memory, and the experience that accom¬ 
panies him with all those endowments, it puts me 

• During the iniquitous process ©tint charges were introduced, and 
William# was particularly accused of “ undue practising, Ui gain u 
sight of some examinations kept ill the couucil chamber, by the clerk# 
of the council;” of " preparing nnd instructing witnesses by thu said 
examinations,” kc. 

t When Williams asked Card Finch, one of hi* judges, why he had 
so used mold acquaintance, Finch replied, “lie hud been soundly 
chidden by hi» majesty, aud would not destroy himself for uny man% 
sake. ‘ 

J Riishworth. 

§ Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of King Clmrlea I 
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to a stand, that, after he hud been overtaken in one 
error in the first cause, he should not have recalled 
himself, and made a stand, but that he hath now 
ru" into a far worse and more desperate one in 
this cause, by obnoxious and criminal ways, even 
to a very precipitation and downfall of himself and 
his credit. What though there was some question 
made, and some proofs on foot, whereby his loyalty 
to the king his master seemed to be in dispute, 
and his discretion might have some ways come to 
trial in matter of words, discovering his affection 
in some matter of state : must he seek unlawful 
means to procure Ills actions and words to be law¬ 
ful, and leave the course of a good conscience, to 
bolster up a fancy of innoccncy in another man, 
and make himself plainly faulty, for to make an¬ 
other man free from.shame?” He openly de¬ 
clared that this new offence was Williams’s not 
submitting in silence to the accusations laid 
against him. When St. Cecilia was charged un¬ 
justly with many things, and all the stream 
and current was quite against her, she called no 
one to prove her innocence, hut used the saying of 
holy Job, testis mens est in caelis, my witness is in 
heaven,—mid so, said Laud, ought the Bishop of 
Lincoln to have done. “ I am sure,” continued 
the Primate, “ if the circumstance of his behaviour 
had been more temperate and mixed with more 
patience, the event could not have been so unlucky 
and his censure so sharp as it is now like to be. I 
may he bold to say it, my lords, for it is no un¬ 
truth ;—1 have been five Fevcral times upon my 
knees to the king, my master, in his behalf; I de¬ 
livered for him several petitions myself into the 
king’s own hand ; and I then did that which, had 
1 known what now I do, I should not have done— 
I sent him, under my own hand, the king’s answer 
upon every petition. Anil after all those five several 
services, I must tell you, my lords, I was but 
coarsely dealt withal, nay, very ill requited.”* 

He assured the Star Chamber that many ill-dis¬ 
posed persons had boldly given out that Williams 
lmd not committed any fault whatever, “only that 
he was rich, and mUBt be let blood, and the king 
wanted 10,0001. or 12,000/.” “ But,” continued 
Laud, “ howsoever these reports go, the king is just, 
as he is honourable.” The primate proceeded to 
quote and distort the Mosaic hooks of Leviticus, 
Kxodus, aiid,Deuteronomy, St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
laws of tWf twelve tables, the councils of the Roman 
church, the canon laws, St. Augustine and other 
authorities to prove the enormity of Williams's 
offence of tampering with witnesses, which, in plain 
English, was not fin offence provided for by the 
statutes. But according to Laud, whose logic and 
language were worthy of the cause he was pleading, 
—“ he that is a tampercr this way is guilty of no 
small crime, doing at the same time wrong to three 
of the greatest persons in the world, viz., to God, 
to the king, to the innocent.” He compared 

* ftusliworth. Laud snid that “for 1»U iwgesty ho was my in¬ 
clinable to have had a fair rminoilemoiit, as might appear by Ilia 
“■ton asking what Lincoln did; doth he seek to repair my credit t hath 
he any show of sorrowfulness for his fault t 


Williams’s delinquencies to the devilish practice 
and leading piece of impiety set on foot by Jezebel 
—which odious practice “ was not rooted in human 
nature, but took its birth frogi hell”—and he con¬ 
cluded his very long speech by saying that he should, 
therefore, agree with my Lord Cuttington, andTlic 
rest that went before him, for the fine of 10,000/. to 
his majesty, for the imprisonment in the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure, for the suspension from 
the exercise of his ecclesiastical function, and for 
turning Williams over to be proceeded against in 
the High Commission Court.* 

The Bishop of Lincoln, who had revelled in the 
good things of the church, who had been a whole 
diocese in hiraBelf, was forthwith shut up in the 
dismal state prison, and th^agents of government, 
amongst whom, by special appointment, was a 
furious enemy, were let loose to fell his timber, to 
kill his deer, to consume his stores, and to sell his 
moveable property for payment of his enormous 
line. But this was not revenge enough for the 
large stomach of archbishop Laui^ who wanted to 
change suspension into deprivation, imprisonment, 
into deportation. He held that there was ground 
enough for this commutation in Williams's tract of 
‘ The Holy Table,’ but the Attorney General was of 
a different opinion,and this course was abandoned. 

. Soon after, Laud got possession of some private 
letters from Osbaldeston, the learned master of 
Westminster school, which letters were addressed 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, and contained much scur¬ 
rilous abuse of the “ little urchin,” the “ vermin 
and meddling hocus-pocus”—terms which Laud 
maintained could apply only to himself. Upon the 
evidence of these letters, or rather of the arch¬ 
bishop’s interpretation of the offensive passages, the 
Star Chamber sentenced Osbaldeston to deprivation 
and branding, and to stand in the pillory with his 
ears nailed to it in front of his own school; hut 
the poor schoolmaster was fortunate enough to 
escape the search of the officers, and he left a note 
to say that he was “ gone beyond Canterbury.” 
Att the wrath of the primate fell, therefore, upon 
Williams, who was condemned to pay a further 
fine of 8000/. 

The licensing of all new hooks was in tlnj power 
';f\Laud. There was i#thing new in this; Milton 
has not yet written his glorious argument in defence 
of unlicensed printing; the liberty of the press, 
which was not established in reality till long after, 
had scarcely entered as an idea into the head of any 
one; and the archbishops of Canterbury had long- 
been considered censors by right of their spiritual 
dignity and office. But what was really new V..s 
Laud’s method of exercising this function. Hitherto 
many works, not strictly in accordance with the 
views of the high church party and of the court, 
had been permitted by indolence or indifference or 
connivance to go abroad into the world. Now, on 
the contrary, such strictness was used, that un¬ 
tiling could pass the press without the approbation < 
of Laud, or of his substitutes and dependents. The 

* Huihwoitli. 
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printers, finding that their business was almost de¬ 
stroyed by the tediousness, uncertainty, and severity 
of this censorship, bethought themselves of em¬ 
ploying their type in reprinting old books of 
divinity, and works already licensed by former 
arifiibishops. But Laud would allow of neither new 
nor old without his imprimatur, and against some 
of these old books he had a particular spite; and 
he procured from the Star Chamber, which was 
now set above all law and all reason too, a decree, 
“ That no person shall presume to print any book or 
pamphlet whatsoever, unless the same be first 
licensed, with all the titles, epistles, and prefaces 
therewith imprinted, by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of Loudon; and within the 
limits of either university by the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor thereof; upon pain that every printer so 
offending shall for ever be disabled to exercise the 
art of printing ; and shall suffer such further pun¬ 
ishment as to this court or the I-Iigh Commission 
shall be thought fitting. That before any hooks im¬ 
ported from for^jgn partgahall be exposed to sale, 
a true catalogue thereof shall be presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. 
And that no officers of the customs shall deliver 
any foreign lawks out of their hands before those 
bishops shall have appointed one of their chaplains, 
or some other learned man, with the master and ■ 
wurdensof the company of stationers, orone of them, 
to lie present at the opening of the packs or fardels, 
an$ to view the same. And if in this search there 
happen to be found any schismatieal or offensive 
hooks, they shall be brought to the aforesaid bishop, 
or the High Commission-office, that the offenders 
may be punished. That no person whatsoever 
shall imprint beyond the seas,or import from thence, 
any English hooks, or whereof the greater part is 
English, whether formerly printed or not. And 
that no books whatsoever shall be reprinted, 
though formerly licensed, without a new license first 
obtmired, upon pain of like censure and punishment. 
And thiiif if any person whatsoever, that is not an 
allowed pridtey, shall presume to set up a press for 
printing, or workM^t any such press, or set and com¬ 
pose letters for the\ same, he shall lie set in the 
pillory, and whipt through the city of London.!’* 
There was one parti<tylar#>ook which had gjlne 
through variifus editions, and which all zcalSbs 
Protestants loved, and\ perhaps esteemed next 
to their Bible; it was a\ book giving striking and 
in many instances exaggerated accounts ^f their 
-countrymen who had suffeiied on the rack and at the 
stake dor conscience sake ;\ it was a book full of 
horfor and excitement, abounding with the most 
frightful pictures of Papal persecution; the ‘ Acts 
and Monuments,’ more commonly called the ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ of the Puritan Flox. This book was 
unsavoury to Laud on many accounts, nnd forth¬ 
with he struck it with his fiat that it should be 
pointed no more. At tlje same time he refused 
, new licenses to Bishop Jewel’s vs arks, and toother 


books formerly printed by authority.* Divinity, 
and law had suffered the most degrading punish¬ 
ments and the mutilation of the hangman’s scissors, 
in the persons of Leighton and Prynne, and n«w, 
while one of those sufferers was to pass through 
fresh tortures, the other faculty whb to be struck in 
the person of Bastwick, a physician. Jn Trinity 
Term, 1637, this Dr. Bastwick, together with 
Prynne, still a prisoner in the Tower, and Henry 
Burton, a bachelor in divinity, was prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber for writing and publishing sedi¬ 
tious, schismatieal, and libellous hooks against the 
hierarchy of the church, and to the scandal of the 
government. The defendants drew up their answers 
in writing, hut their counsel were backward to sign 
them, for fear of offending the court of Star Cham¬ 
ber; but it was said on the other side that their 
answers were so violent and of such a nature that 
their counsel disapproved of them in Into. The 
details we have given of preceding cases ’will have 
sufficiently explained the course of Star Chamber 
procecilings. We may therefore pass at once to the 
sentence, which was—“That each of the defen¬ 
dants should be fined 50CXM.; that Bastwick and 
Burton should stand in the pillury at Westminster, 
and there lose their cars; and that Prynne, hav¬ 
ing lost his ears before by sentence of this court, 
should have the remainder of his ears cut off, and 
should he branded on both cheeks with the letters 
S. L., to signify a seditious libeller.” These exe¬ 
crable barbarities were all publicly performed on the 
20th of June, the hangman rather sawing than 
cutting off the remainder of Prytmc’s cars; and 
then they were sent to solitary confinement m the 
castles of Launceston (in Cornwall), Lancaster, 
and Carnarvon.f The king was told that not less 
than 100,000 persons had gathered together to 
see Burton, the minister, pass liv, and that much 
money had been thrown to his wife, who followed 
him in a coach : hut Charles would not he warned. 
As Prynne went through Chester, on his way to ('ar- 
narvon castle, one of the sheriffs with several other 
gentlemen met him, and conducted him to a good 
dinner, defrayed his expenses, nnd gave him some 
tbarse hangings or tapestry to furnish his dungeon 
at Carnarvon. Money and other presents were 
offered, but refused by Prynne. Laud forthwith 
despatched a pursuivant to bring the sympathising 
sheriff up to London,| The three captives were 
afterwards removed out of the way of tbSlr friends 
to the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and Scilly; 
“ the wives of Bastwick and Bhrton not being al¬ 
lowed, after many petitions, to have access unto 
them, nor to set footing in the island; neither was 

• Among these wus tlie * Practice of Piety,’ a woik which had 
gone through thirty-six edition*. 

t “ The main scope of their libels,” Raid Lund in the Star Chamber, 
•' whs to kindle a jealousy in men’s minds, that theie are Borne great 
plots in hand *, dangerous plots (to says Mr Burton expressly) to 
change the Orthodox Keligiou established in England, Hnd to bring 
in I know not what Romish superstition in the room of it: ns if the 
external decent worship of Goa could not be upheld in ihls kingdom, 
without bringing m of Popery.” When the atrocious sentence was 
pronounced the primate thanked the lords " for their just nnd hon¬ 
ourable censure upon these men, and for their unanimous dislike of 
them, and defence of the church.”-- Rushworth. 

X Stratford Letters. 


Rash worth. 
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any friend permitted to have access to Mr, 
l’rynne.”* 

a.d. 1638.—About six months after the punish¬ 
ments above described, John Lilburue and John 
Warton were Star-Chambered, (the practice had 
become so prevalent that people had made a verb 
for it) for the unlawful printing and publishing 
of libellous and seditious books, entitled ‘ NewB 
from Ipswich,’ &c. The prisoners both refused to 
take an oath to answer theinterrogatorics of the court, 
Lilburue saying that no free-born Englishman ought 
to take it, not being bound by the laws of his 
country to accuse lnnisclf.f His offence was ag¬ 
gravated in the estimation of the court in conse¬ 
quence of Laud’s recent prohibitory decree against 
printing without his license. Upon the 9th of 
Februtuy the Star Chamber ordered that, as the 
two delinquents had contemptuously refused to 
take the oaths tendered to them, they should be 
remanded! to the Fleet prison, there to remain close 
prisoners, and to be examined; and that, unless 
they yielded to lake the said oaths, they should be 
proceeded against for contempt on the Monday 
following. Upon the 13lli of February they were 
again brought to the bar of the Star Chamber, and 
still continuing in their former obstinacy, their 
hndslups adjudged and deciced llmt Lilburue and 
Warton should be sent back to the Fleet, there to 
remain until they conformed themselves,—that 
they should pay 500/. a-piccc ns fines, for lus 
majesty’s use,—and, before their enlargement, find 
good sureties for their good behaviour. “ And,” 
continued the sentence, “to the end that others 
may he the more deterred from daring to offend in 
the like kind hereafter, the court hath further 
ordered and decreed that the said John Lilburue 
shall be whipt through the streets from the prison 
of the Fleet unto the pillory, to he erected at 
such time and m such place as this court shall 
hold lit; and that both he and Warton shall be 
set in the said pillory, mid from thence re¬ 
turned to the Fleet.”; To make the whipping 
the longer, and to have the punishment per¬ 
formed near to the court which had decreed it, 
the pillory was placed between Westminster IlaM 
gate and the Star Chamber; and to that point 
Lilburue was smSrtly whipped all the way from 
Ins prison. But this enthusiast had a spirit which 
was not to be subdued by the scourging of his 
body. S-Wnilst he was whipt at the cart, and 
stood in the pillory, he uttered many bold speeches 
against tyranny o|i bishops, &c.; and, when his 
head was in the hole of the pillory, he scattered 
sundry copies of pamphlets (said to be seditious), 
and tossed them among the people, taking them 
out of Iris pocket; whereupon the Court of Star 
Chamber, then sitting, being informed, immediately 
ordered Lilburue to be gagged during the residue 
of the time lie was to stand in the pillory, which 
waB done accordingly; and, when he could not 

’ Hushworth. 

f lu consequence of this speech, John Lijburne wan ever after¬ 
wards called “ Free-born John. ' 

t Uuaqworth. 


speak, he stamped with 1ub feet, thereby intimating 
to the beholders he would still speak were his 
mouth at liberty.”* The Star Chamber, more¬ 
over, ordered that Lilburnc “ should be laid alone, 
with irons on his hands and legs, in the ward of 
the Fleet, where the basest and meanest serf of 
prisoners are used to be put;” and that the warden 
should prevent his getting any books, letters, or 
writings, or his seeing any of his friends; Inking 
care at the same time to note who the persons were 
that attempted to visit him, and report their names 
to the board. On the same day the Court of 
Star Chamber prayed and required his majesty’s 
attorney and solicitor general to take strict exami¬ 
nation of John Lilburue, prisoner in the Fleet, 
touching his demeanour and speeches during the 
time of iiis whipping and standing in the pillory. 
When the prisoner had endured, for some time,close 
confinement in the innermost and most unhealthy 
part of the prison, borne down by the weight of his 
double irons, a fire broke out in the Fleet near to 
the place where he lay.^Eithcr out of pity for his 
sad ease, or out of real fear, the citizens who lived 
in the narrow street outside the Fleet, and the pri¬ 
soners within, said that, in his fury and anguish, 
lie had become desperate, and had set fire to the 
prison, in the intention of being burnt with it; and 

jr the prisoners within, all cried, “ Release Lilburue, 
or we shall all be burnt;” and, running to the 
warden, they made him remove him out of his 
hole; and the iiic was quenched, mill he was Slit 
into a place where lie lmd some more air.—We 
shall soon meet John Lilburue again. 

While these transactions were spreading horror 
and disgust through England and Scotland, fresh 
religious alarms were excited liy a mysterious nc- 
gociation with the court of Rome, and the arrival 
of Gregorio Panzani, an envoy from the Vatican, 
who was courteously received by Charles and his 
queen, by Lord CoUingtou (a Catholic in disguise), 
and by Secretary Windebank. Panzani had fre¬ 
quent interviews with Montague, and some others 
of the bishops; but Laud cautiously kept away 
from these conferences, which are said to have 
turned almost entirely on the possibility of re¬ 
uniting the Anglican and Roman churchy. The 
1 Alum bad a very limited commission, and, as an 
acJle and observing man, it was i#t difficult for 
him to perceive the insuperable obstacles which 
existed in the resolute opinions of the English 
people. He soon returned to Rome; but two 

1 • No doubt Laud hod the gags read): foj Prynno. Bast trick, and 

Burton, while suffering Ilnur punishment, had uddieased tlir people, 

“ who cried and howled torn hi y, especially when Burton was erupt.” 
In writing to thu Lord-Deputy Wentworth, (lie Pinnule says,—“ Whai 
say you toil, thul Pryune and his fellows should be suffered to talk 
what they pleased wlulo they stood in the pillory, and win ueclama 
tions from the people, uud hate notes taken of what they snake, and 
those notes apt cad in wiitteti copies about the city; itud that, when 
they went out of town to their several imprisonments, theio weu* 
thousands suffered to be Upon the way to take their leave, and CJod 
knows what else.. .... ^ ou observe most rightly that these men do 
but begin with the church- that they might alter have tho beer access 
to the state ; and I would to (Jodfithm men were of your lordship'a 
opinion, or, if they be so already, I would they had some of your seal, ( 
too, for timely prevention ; but, lor that, wo are all too seeme, and 
will not believe there is any loul weather towaid us till the stoini 
bieak uvun us .”—Stiafford As"*** 
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accredited agents to the queen, Rosetti, an Italian 
priest, and Con, a Scotch priest, arrived, and were 
entertained at London. At the same time Henrietta 
Maria Bent an agent of her own to reside at Rome. 
And though proselytism, which the queen ever had 
mtfch at heart, made no progress among the 
people, it was otherwise with the court gentry, 
among whom several sudden conversions were wit¬ 
nessed and paraded. Not only were the old penal 
laws allowed to sleep, hut fresh favours and indul¬ 
gences were daily shown to the Catholics,—not 
, out of toleration, for that blessed spirit would have 
prevented Charles from persecuting the Protestant 
sectarians, hut ns a tribute paid to the still in¬ 
creasing influence of the queen, and to the slavish 
devotion to the crown professed by the members of 
the old church, who, however, may be forgiven by 
liberal minds for preferring a despotism with some 
religious freedom to an alliance with the Protestant 
patriots, who would allow them neither this bless¬ 
ing, nor a share, as English citizens, in the great 
boon of civil liberty. j 

. By this time Laud had accumulated upon him¬ 
self a burden of hate heavy enough to crush any 
man; but his bosom friend Wentworth is not much 
behind-hand with him, having been as tyrannical 
in state matters as Laud had been in ecclesiastical. 
From the moment of his apostasy his rise, or, as it 
has been rather happily called, his “ violent ad¬ 
vancement,” was most rapid. President of the 
North, a privy councillor, baron, and viscount,— 
“the Duke of Buckingham himself flew not so 
high in so short a revolution of time.”* But if 
his promotion was rapid, his devotion to the prin¬ 
ciple of despotism, his activity, his boldness, and, 
for a time, his success in Serving the government 
as Charles wished to be served, w'ere all extreme. 
There was no post in F.ngland which offered so 
large a field for tyranny and lawlessness as that of 
the presidency of the Council of the North ; and 
there never was a man put in it so apt to take the 
full range of the power it conferred as ThomaB 
Wentworth. The Council of the North, an off¬ 
spring of blood and tyranny, was first erected 
by Henry VIII. after the suppression of the 
great insurrection of the northern provinces, 
known hv the name of the Pilgrimage of Grajie. 
This council lad a criminal jurisdiction overall 
Yorkshire and the four tnore northern counties, in 
cases of conspiracies, riots, and acts of violence. 
It had also, in its origin, a jurisdiction in civil 
»suils, or at least the faculty of deciding causes, 
when gut her of the parties litigating was too poor 
to -Hear the expenses of a process at common law. 
But, as far hack as the time of Elizabeth, the 
judges had held this latter authority to be illegal. 
Indeed the lawfulness of the whole tribunal, which 
was regulated at the arbitrary will of the court, 

•“He wa» mnfle Yiwronnt, with a nrent deal of high ceremony, upon 
aTHncday, fn the afternoon, at W hitehall. My I.ord Powi* (wlto 
a (Tecta him uot ro much - ), lieiug told that the herald* hud fetched his 
pedigree from the blood-royal,—namely, from John of Gaunt, mud, 
Pnmmp, if ever he come to bp jtipg of England, I will turn rcty'j," 
— HnwcU . 
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expressed in instructions under the great seal, hud 
always been very doubtful; and, unless it was pre¬ 
tended to exclude that important part of England 
from the benefits of that great national act, it had 
become mere problematical than ever since the 
passing of the Petition of Right. But, heedless 
of these considerations, Wentworth immediately 
began to enlarge the jurisdiction of his court; and 
lie was seconded by the king, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the privy council. In 1632 
he got a commission empowering the Council of 
the North to hear and determine all offences, mis¬ 
demeanors, suits, debates, controversies, demands, 
causes, things and matters whatsoever therein con¬ 
tained, within certain precincts,—that is to say, in 
the whole country from the Humber to the Scottish 
border. Nor did the despotic commission end 
here. The council, or rather Wentworth, was 
appointed to judge certain offences, according to 
the course pursued by the Star Chamber, whe¬ 
ther provided for by act of parliament or nut; 
also to hear complaints like the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, and stay proceedings at common law by 
injunction; and also to attach persons in any part 
of the realm. It has been fairly observed that the 
soliciting or procuring such inordinate powers as 
these, and that, too, by a person so well versed in 
the laws and constitution of his country, was of 
itself ground sufficient for an impeachment. But 
Wentworth not only obtained these powers, hut 
abused them when he had got them, to gratify his 
own pride and lust for domineering, or to strike 
terror into the hearts of the party he had aban¬ 
doned, and of all who sought to oppose arbitrary 
measures. He ruled like a king, and like a des¬ 
potic king, uncontrolled by parliaments or laws, 
and his name became a word of terror through all 
the north. Several of his prosecutiofts of gentle¬ 
men of rank and influence wore personally vindic¬ 
tive, and carried on with a most rancorous spirit. 
But where his pride was not irritated, where the 
prerogative was not questioned, or where money 
was not wanted, he managed affairs with honour 
and ability. In 1633, without resigning the pre¬ 
sidency of the North, he obtained the still more 
important and unchecked post of Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. Dublin was ns much* better a field for 
bucIi a man than York, as York was better than 
London. The ordinary course of qjfairs in Ire¬ 
land was in the main lawless and absolute. Even 
in times when tlie sovereign professed more rever¬ 
ence for the laws and constitution, the Irish people 
were treated by the lord deputies in much the 
same fashion in which the rayoh subjects of the 
Turkish empire were treated by the pashas. It was 
in Ireland chiefly that Wentworth raised himself 
to that bad eminence which is now ns everlasting 
as our annalB and language : and yet, in spite of 
all hi3 dark deeds, his government was for a time 
in some respects advantageous to the country. 
Before his arrival there were hundreds of tyrants, 
but where Wentworth was there could he no 
tyrant save himself: his bold and grandiose des- 
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potism swallowed up all smaller despotisms. He 
put down at once the oppressions and malversa¬ 
tions of his subordinates; and in the offices of 
government and the whole administration of affairs, 
where there had been nothing but a chaotic con¬ 
fusion, he introduced and maintained something 
like order. His keen eye detected at once several 
of the causes which had contributed to make Ire¬ 
land an expensive burden rather than a profit to 
the English crown. It had long been the practice 
to consider that country in the light of a new- 
discovered land inhabited by savages, or as a 
colony of measureless extent, with the faculty of 
expanding itself by encroaching on the backwoods 
or teiritoiics occupied by the natives. Whenever 
the sovereign was at a,loss for the means of paying 
some service or gratifying some favoured petitioner, 
he took up iiis pen and drew a grant of crown 
lands in Jreland (a sort of property never very 
nicely defined), or ho. granted a patent, a monopoly, 
or a military commission for the same country, 
where there was us yet no patriotic hand to resist 
these abuses. Wentworth represented to his 
master that the Irish people were thus kept in 
such a state of poverty that it was impossible to 
hope that they should enrich his exchequer, and 
he obtained a promi-.e from Charles that no more 
Irish grants should be given without his consent 
or advice. But the king could do nothing in a 
plain, straightforward way. lie entertained the 
applications of the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of 
Aiuiftlel, and other noble courtiers: he had evi¬ 
dently promised them what they asked for in Ire¬ 
land, and then by told Wentworth that, if there 
was anything to be denied, be might do it, so that 
lie (the king) “should have thanks howsoever.”* 
And, shortly after. Secretary Wmdcbank had oc¬ 
casion to write to the lord deputy that he must he 
content to take upon himself “the refusing part.”f 
Wentworth refused in the same determined style 
in which he did everything else, thereby making 
himself many enemies among the great, who 
praised the generous intentions of the king, and 
threw the whole blame of their disappointment 
upon his arrogant lieutenant; but, at the same 
time, be improve!? the resources of the country, so 
that, by these and other means, he was enabled to 
pay off the (jpbts of the crown, and eventually even 
to rcmilTBome sums of money to the English 
exchequer. He saw, however, from the beginning, 
that little or nothing could be done without calling 
together an Irish parliament; and, confident in his 
own powers of intfiguing, imposing, and domineer¬ 
ing, he ventured to recommend that measure to 
his master as one of expediency, and which, under 
his management and control, would be perfectly 
harmless. His arguments were put with great 
skill and force; but he encountered some difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of Charles, who now hated 
the very name of parliament. “ As for that hydra,” 
writes theking, “ take good heed; for you know that 

* Charles's Letter lo tile Lord-Deputy .—Strqtfbrd Lettois. 
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here I have found it as well cunning as malicious. 
It is true that your grounds are well laid, and l 
assure you that I have a great trust in your care and 
judgment; yet my opinion is, that it will not he 
the worse for my service, though their obstinacy 
make you to break them, for I fear that they have 
some ground to demand more than is fit for me to 
give. This I would not say if I bad not confidence 
in your courage and dexterity, that, in that case, 
you would set me down there an example what to 
do here.”* 

Wentworth omitted no arts, no cajolery, pro¬ 
mises, or threats, to prepare beforehand for a 
submissive assembly. lie told some of the lead¬ 
ing men that it was absolutely in their power to 
have the happiest parliament that ever was in that 
kingdom ; that nothing was wanting thereunto 
but their putting an absolute trust in the king, 
without offering any condition or restraint at all 
upon his royal will. The bronze-faced renegade, 
who lmd himself made ^he loudest thunder that 
had been heard in the English House of Commons, 
hade them take warning by the fate of that House, 
and be wise by others’ barms. They were not 
ignorant, he said, of the misfortunes these meet¬ 
ings had run in England of late years, and there¬ 
fore' they were not to strike their foot upon the 
same stone of distrust, which had so often broken 
thein.f Even his admiring friend, Archbishop 
Laud, appears to have blushed at this daring piece 
of effrontery. Wentworth, however, obtained bis 
object in a promise that no hills should be intro¬ 
duced but such as were agreeable to him; and be 
then opened the parliament with royal pomp, deli¬ 
vered a speech which nfgiit have served Milton as 
a model for the harangue of the proud Lucifer 
himself, and forthwith demanded and obtained the 
extraordinary grant of six subsidies. When the 
second session came, in which the parliament were 
to debate upon the grievances of the country, they 
were cut short ai> inilio, taunted, reviled, menaced, 
by the man who bad made them solemn promises, in 
the king’s name, and by the king’s express orders, 
but who, by his commanding person and maimers, 
and overwhelming eloquence, made them ( appear 
lilfe criminals before an inflexible and upright 

'^Strafford Letters.—Of the arguments used by Wentworth to pej- 
sunde the king to permit the calling of the Irish parliament, that 
which had the mo<t weight with the king was, that if the parlia¬ 
ment. when culled, did not vote its money freely, and behave sub¬ 
missively in all things, it could he summiuily dissolved, and then its 
misconduct would be a good cover to whatever arbitrary proceedings 
Charles might please to institute. Or, in Wentworth s own words, 
" then their unthankfulness to (Jnd and the best ot kin^s beronicsr 
inexcusable liefore all the world, and the legal power morcy arrant 
alily to be thereafter extended for redeeming and recovenny* your 
majesty’s revenues thus lost, and justly to punish so great a forfeit 
as this must needs be judged to be in them "—id. It will be under¬ 
stood that both the king and the lord deputy wuuted nothing of pai- 
liamcnt but its money. It was agreed between them that two ses¬ 
sions should be held ; that the lirst should be given entirely to the 
service of Ins majesty, and then, in the second, such acts and graces 
might be passed us seemed to his majesty and his attorney general 
•proper and fitting, and not likely to prejudice the crown. “ And if,” 
■a>« Charles, in a letter to Wcutwoith, "they will not proceed or be 
satisfied with our royal promise for the second session, or shall deny 
or delay the passing of our bills, w% require you thereupon to dissolve 
the parliament, nud forthwith to tuke order to continue the contri¬ 
butions for our army, and withal to proceed to such improvements of 
our revenue us are already in proposition, or may hereafter be 
thought upon lor the advantage of our crown.’’—id, 
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judge, and hold their timid tongues. He was not 
backward in claiming his reward for these very 
acceptable services; he wanted to change his 
viscountship for an earldom, aud applied to his 
master, “ not only primarily but solely, without so 
much us acquainting any body with it.” Charles 
acknowledged “ that noble minds nre always ac¬ 
companied with lawful ambition;’’ but he would 
not give him what be asked for; and the reason 
for his refusing is as clear as it is characteristic of 
the king: lie wished his lord deputy to bear the 
whole odium of deceiving and tyrannizing over 
the parliament; ami, therefore, he abstained from 
hastening to honour his true and accepted servant. 
If Wentworth's mad f ambition, and his enjoy¬ 
ment in the present possession of arbitrary power, 
had permitted him to reflect up .111 these things 
and upon the mind of Ins master, as partially dis¬ 
closed ill his letters,*' lie must inevitably have fnie- 
seen his own fate; but he went on as lie had 
begun, sharpening the a\e for his own neck, 
whenever it should suit Charles to deliver him lip 
as a sacrifice. He was bo eluted by las success, 
so doubly confident in his faculty of managing and 
controlling the parliament, that he suggested it 
might he useful to prolong the existence of that 
assembly beyond a second session; but here he 
utterly failed in convincing the king, who told him 
that “parliaments are of the nature of cats—they 
ever grow cunt with age; so that, if ye will have 
good of them, put them off handsomely when they 
come to any age; for young ones are ever most 
tractable. ”f 

Charles and his lieutenant, nut satisfied with 
refusing any more grantstof the crown lands m 
Ireland, suddenly laid claim to all the lands 111 the 
province of Connaught. It was maintained that 
this great province had fallen to the crown through 
the forfeiture of an Irish rebel, as far back as the 
reign of Edward IV. Since that time it hud been 
granted out in parcels by patents, which the occu¬ 
pants and the courts of law also long considered to 
be good titles in all inspects. James had listened 
to tiic tempting arguments of his crown lawyers, 
who undertook to demonsti ate that, the bind patents 
were wrath nothing, and that all Connaught \4is 
his; hut he had not ventured upon the experinsut 
of actually seizing it. Nor was it the design of 
his son to take absolute possession of all the pro¬ 
vince ; it. was rather to irighten men out of their 
jnoney, by making them believe that they held 
their moperly by y.n insecure tenure. The men of 
Connaught weic told that they must produce, their 
titles, and surrender them, w hen proved defective, 
to the king’s majesty, who, upon such terms as he 
might choose, would grant them valid titles to 
their property. The lord deputy, who had told 
CharleB that he had made him as absolute a king in 

5 til the very lelter in which 1 lr- H tefuieit to gratify Wentworth 
wan the earldom, he na\s : " I imRt toll you, that your last public 
dispatch 1 »ab given me a gi cat deal of coniontmonl, and especially 
for keeping of the envy of a iieressiuv negative Homme, of those 
unicosoiiable graces that that people expected from 
Papers. 
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Ireland as any prince in the whole world could lie,* 
proceeded, at the head of a commission, to hold an 
inquisition in each county of Connaught. Begin¬ 
ning at Roscommon, he summoned a jury pur¬ 
posely composed of “ gentlemen of the best estates 
and understandings,” in order that more weight 
might he given to their decisions, if favourable to 
the crown, or that they might “ answer the king a 
round fine in the Castle Chamber,” if their deci¬ 
sions were not such as were wished for. These 
gentlemen were instructed beforehand, that it 
would he best for their own interests to return 
buch a verdict as his majesty desired, since lie was 
able to establish his right without their consent, 
and wished only to settle the cause on a proper 
basis, intending graciously to reinvest them legally 
with what they now held unlawfully. These 
threats and the artful and imposing eloquence of 
Wcutwoith, who, when the counsel hiq[ spoken, 
always summed up himself, prevailed in the coun¬ 
ties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo; but in 
county Galway, which was almost entirely occu¬ 
pied by Irish and Catholics, a jury stood out man- 
iully against the crown, and, as Wentworth ex¬ 
pressed it, “ most obstinately and perversely refused 
to find for his majesty.” The lord deputy, who 
had not threatened without a resolution to execute 
his threats, forthwith levied a fine of 1000/. on the 
slienlf, for returning so improper a jury, and he 
dragged all the jurymen into the Castle Chamber, 
winch was lus Star Chamber, where they were 
condemned in (lues of 4000/. a piece. Heathen 
endeavoured to bring about the destruction of the 
Earl of Clanrickard and of other great proprietors 
of the county; to seize the Fort of Galway; n> 
march a good body of troops into the county, and 
take possession of the estates of all such us were 
mil ready to comply with the king’s will •[ Some 
of these suggestions, and the mode proposed for 
carrying them into execution, were detestable, hut 
Chatles hastened to express his cordial approba¬ 
tion ol them. The Galway proprietors, who were 
certainly not aware of this fact, for they lmd been 
by Charles’s management induced to believe that 
the harshness proceeded, not from him, but from 
the malice aud tyranny of his lieutenant, sent over 
agents to represent their case to his majesty. 
Charles received them at Royston, and met their 
complaints with reproaches, telling thraii how 
umlutiful they had been; and, in the end, he sent 
them back to Ireland us state prisoners. Old 
Clanrickard, whose virtuous and high-minded son 
hud headed the deputation, died<a few weeks alter 
these ttrannical proceedings. “ It is reported,” 
says Wentworth, in a letter to his master, “ that 
my harsh usage broke his heart: they might as 
well have imputed unto me fur a crime his being 
threescore and ten years old." 1-Ic had already 
fallen upon the Earl of Cork, who was obnoxious 
to him by reason of his great reputation for wisdom 

* .Strafford Letters. 

I As Iht* Gulwny lawyers hail incensed him by limit courageous 
pleading, he also proposed that they should he called upon to lake 
the oath of supremacy, or abandon their profession. 
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and experience in state business ; and lie pursued 
the Lend Wihnot. It was one of the avocations of 
tl’e primate of the English church ^o make espials 
or watch the impressions made at court by these 
proceedings, and to report to his friend whatever 
was said against him. At this time theic was a 
loud murmur at Whitehall; and things “ weic 
somewhat loudly spoken by gome on the queen's, 
side.” Laud, in making this report, after praising 
Wentworth's wise and noble proceedings, said,— 
“ And yet, my lord, if you could find a way to do 
all these great services, and decline these storms, I 
think it would he excellent well thought of.”* But 
the lord deputy would not lie warned; and if he 
looked to the line of conduct which was actually 
pursued by the archbishop in England, he must 
have seen an example at variance with Laud’s re¬ 
commendation of leniency and moderation. Lord 
Mountnc iris, vice-treasurer of Ireland, after en¬ 
joying for a brief space the friendship of Went¬ 
worth, incurred his high displeasure, which blighted 
every object upon which it chanced to fall. The 
vice-treasurer was accused of extortion and corrup¬ 
tion ; but Wentwoith and his creatures could not 
make good this charge. A gouty foot, and some 
hasty words stood hint in better stead. It chanced 
that a relation of Lord Mountnorns, in moving his 
stool, struck Wentworth’s gouty member, and that 
the accident was spoken of at the table of Loftus, 
the chancellor. “ Perhaps- ,” said Mountmnris, 
“ it was done in revenge ; but he has a brother 
whcAvould not have taken such a tevetige.” For 
these hasty words, which were repeated by some 
spv,Mmuitnorris was proceeded against as a “ de¬ 
linquent in a high and transcendent manner 
against the person of his general and his majesty’s 
authority.”' As he held a commission in the Irish 
in my, it was resolved to try him by a court-mar¬ 
tial, over which Wentworth presided as com- 
maniler-in-chicf. This court sentenced iiis loid- 
ship to be cashiered, to be publicly disarmed, and 
then to he shot. It was not the intention of the 
lord deputy to take his victim’s life in this man¬ 
ner ; he only wanted to grind him to the dust—to 
humiliate him by making it appear that lie ow ed his 
life to his enemy* He recommended the prisoner 
to the royal mercy, and Charles remitted the 
capital partgif the sentence. But Mountnorris was 
kept a ethsc prisoner, separated from his wife and 
children, stripped of all his offices and emolu¬ 
ments, and treated in other respects with the 
gieatest harshness. The case excited much dissa¬ 
tisfaction in EnglSnd and even in the council-cham¬ 
ber ; but the king silenced the murmurs of his 
ministers and courtiers, and gave his approval to 
all that had been done. But the tale of infamy is 
not yet complete. Strafford wanted Moiintnorris’s 
place of vice-treasurer for Sir Adam Loftus, and, 
knowing that such patronage was generally sold, 
he placed 6000/. in the hand of his friend Lord 
Cottington, who was to distribute it in those quar¬ 
ters where it would prove the most effectual. “ I 
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fell upon the right wav at once,” said Codington, 
in return ; “ which was, to give the money to him 
that really could do the business— irhir.h was lin¬ 
king himself; and this hath so far prevailed, as, 
by this post, your lordship will receive liismia- 
jesty’s letter to that effect; so as there von have 
your business done without noise: and now it 
rests that the money he speedily paid, and made 
over hither with all expedition. For the king hath 
already assigned it ill part, of twenty and two thou¬ 
sand pounds for land, which he hath bought in 
Scotland.”* Soon after this pieeious transaction, 
Wentworth came over to pay a visit to ('unit, where 
his master received him witlioptn arms, hut where 
the Earl of Holland and She queen’s paity were 
intriguing to bring about his overthrow. After 
visiting his presidency of the North, he returned to 
Dublin, to lengthen and dm ken the list of Ins ini¬ 
quities. Wentworth, though long pa-snl the hey¬ 
day of youth, was a notorious libertine; mid one 
of tile victims of his seduction was the daughter of 
Loftus, the lord chancellor of Ireland, the wife of 
Sir John Gifford. Sir John claimed from his 
father-in-law, the chancellor, a large settlement, on 
his wife and her children. The chancellor refused. 
Thereupon Wentworth offered the dishonoured 
husband the resources of his Star Chamber, and 
the head of the law m Ireland was brought into 
the Caslle (’handier at the suit of Gifford. Tlmt 
hoard decided against the chancellor, who chal¬ 
lenged its authority, and maintained that the cause 
ought to lie tried in the ordinary courts of law. 
As Wentworth was well aware of the cxjtteucc of 
powerful enemies in court and country, atMiis con¬ 
nexion with the lady, the wife of the plaintiff', 
was no secret, it might have been expected that 
lie would ffuve been glad to let this delicate 
matter drop; hut any opposition to his arbi¬ 
trary will blinded him to all considerations of 
danger or shame. He. represented to lus master 
that this was pernicious contumacy ; and Charles, 
who had a wonderful reverence for Star Cham¬ 
ber tribunals sent him what, he wished, which was 
an order to take the seals from Loftus, to turn him 
out, of the council, and to throw him iutq a prison 
u\it.il lie should submit to the award. The lord 
clftncellor, who was a very old servant of the 
crown, appealed ta-Sh«rles, but without any effect, 
and, to regain his liberty, he complied with the 
award of the Castle Chamber, and made his sub¬ 
mission to the man who had first seduced hi* 
daughtei, and then sought to enrich her bj^orcing 
money from her parent. The outcry was noflr tre¬ 
mendous, hut, loud as it was, Wentworth deafened 
the king’s ear to it by constantly urging the licen¬ 
tiousness of the people’s tongues and their pronc- 
ness to censure all such as were by the will of God 
placet! in authority over them, lie made it a 
merit in the eyes of his piaster that he was so un¬ 
popular, which he said arose solely from his con-, 
tending to establish and enforce his majesty’s 
authority. “ And,” wrote he to the king, “ whilst 

• Strafluid Letters. 
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my heart tells me'I nm therein guided by a per¬ 
fect will and zeal, nay, indeed, a necessity imposed 
upon me so to do, I am able, without amazement, 
to hear myself reported, nay, cried out aloud in 
the„streets, to be the outrageous, where verily I 
take myself to be the patient; and that entirely for 
the service of my master.” 

Wentworth proposed making a settlement on a 
grand scale in Connaught, where the lands, which 
had been seized for the crown, were to be occupied 
by a very obedient and thoroughly orthodox (in 
Laud’s sense) set of English, if such could be 
found; but there were several serious obstacles to 
this scheme, and before he could make much pro¬ 
gress in it the civil waij broke out in England. He, 
however, made a beginning to plantations in 
Ormond and Clare, and this Laud declared to be a 
marvellous great work for the honour and profit of 
the king, and safety of that kingdom. It appears, 
however, that Wentworth’s tyranny, both in reli¬ 
gious and civil matters, made the English and 
Scottish emigrants, who were all Dissenters, prefer 
the wilds of America to the pleasant banks of the 
Shannon; for the archbishop adds, “ but I am sorry 
to read in your letters that you want men extremely 
to fill that work; and this is the more considerable 
a great deal that you should want men in Ireland, 
and that the wtiile there should be here such an 
universal running to New England, and God knows 
whither ; but this it is when men think nothing is 
their advantage but to run from government. As 
for your being left alone in the envious and thorny 
part o^be work, 1 that’s no news, at least tome, 
who anBbrccd to the like here, scarce a man ap¬ 
pearing where the way is rough indeed.”* 

There were reasons enough for this want of men; 
and, as if they were not powerful enough, the 
Lord Deputy began a crusade against the Presby¬ 
terians established in Ulster. It will lie remem¬ 
bered that a very unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to colonize that great province in the time of 
Elizabeth. It is an anomaly, but quite certain that 
James met with better success in the same enter¬ 
prise. Soon after the (light of the great Earl of 
Tyrone, the brave O’Dogherty, the leader of the 
insurgents, was driven back to the bogs andmouH- 
tains, where he was killed by a chance shot, 
followers ’thereupon disperag^ and nearly the 
whole of the country, or two millions of acres, 
was declared to be the lawful prey of the crown. 
This enormous tract of land was separated into 
"lots or portions, varying from 2000 to 1000 acres 
each*'The larger lots were reserved for under¬ 
takers, or adventurers of capital from England and 
Scotland, and for the military and civil officers. 
The smaller lots were divided among these and the 
Catholic natives of the province (the last-named 
class, it should appear, got very little; but the un¬ 
dertakers or capitalists, at least according to Went¬ 
worth, had generally taker, to themselves more land 
* than was specified in their patents). It was wisely 
regulated that the Scotch and English colonists 
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should occupy the hilly country and all the Btrong 
positions, and thus isolate and gird in the native 
Irish, who were to have their allotments in the 
plains; but ti#S scheme was widely departed from 
in practice, as the settlers naturally .preferred the 
fertile soil of the plains to the moors and morasses 
of the mountains. Several of the native chieftains 
were allowed to retain possession of the poor and 
hungry country, but Borne hundred thousand acres 
were planted by the new comers, who were chiefly 
Scotch, and who, not less by their prudence than 
their bravery, kept the province in a tranquil state. 
Now Wentworth, who was called by Laud a glori¬ 
ous champion of the church, and who was resolved 
to make all Ireland as conformable as England, 
fiercely interfered with the kirk of these spirited, 
industrious, and bigoted colhnists, threw many of 
their elders into prison, and banished many of their 
ministers who would not conform to wha^they con¬ 
sidered ail idolatrous form of worship. Tlmsc 
preachers returned to their parent hive in Scotland, 
whence there soon issued such a swarm as darkened 
the sun of the house of Stuart. 

These high doings of Wentworth were greatly to 
the satisfaction of Laud, who in fact had approved 
and applauded every part of the arbitrary system 
pursued in Ireland. The two congenial despots, 
in their dose correspondence, had established a cant 
term to express briefly the system so dear to both. 
It was the word “ Thorough”—a proper word to 
express their thorough-going proceedings! * “ For 
the state,” writes the primate, “ indeed, my l*rd, I 
am for thorough; but I see both thick and thin 
stays somebody, where I conceive it should not, and 
it is impossible to go thorough alone.”t In another 
letter Laud says, *• I am very glad to read your 
lordship so resolute, and more to iicar you aflirm 
that the footing of them that go thorough for our 
master’s service is not upon fee, as it hath been. 
But you are withal upon so many its, that by their 
help you may preserve any man upon icc, be it 

never so slippery.I am certain it is; if wc 

grow not faint, if we ourselves lie not in fault, if wc 
come not to a peccatvm a to, Israel, if others will 
do their parts thoroughly, as you promise for your¬ 
self, and justly conceive of me. .Now, I pray, with 
so many and such ifs as these, what may not be 
done in a brave and noble way ? But can you tell 
when these ifs will meet, or be brought together? 
Howsoever, I am resolved to go on steadily in the. 
way which you have formerly seen me go; so that 
(to put in one if too), if any thing fail of my hearty 
desires for the king and the chjirch’s service, the 
fault shall not be mine.” In another place the arch¬ 
bishop writes, “ As for my marginal note, I see you 
decipher it well,{ and I see you make use of it 
too; do so still, thorough and thorough.” And 
pathetically lamenting, as if his own hands were 

• A not courtly equivalent would be “ Go the wliole liog,” an some 
of our American brethren have it. 

+ Strafford Letters. 

t They frequently corresponded In cipher and had other cant word* 
besides “ thorough.” " Mora,” which often occurs, is supposed to 
designate the tardiness and timidity of the rest of the council .Slruf- 
ford Lettert. ^ 
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tied in England, he goes on to say, “ Oh that I were 
where I might go so too! but 1 am shackled be¬ 
tween delays and uncertainties; you have a great 
deal of honour here for your proceedings ; go on a 
God’s name.’’ Until this memorable correspond¬ 
ence and other documents, wherein they both stand 
committed by their own words, can be annihilated, 
and all memory of it and reference to it utterly 
effaced, it must be absurd in any historian to at¬ 
tempt to soften or explain away the character and 
intentions of Laud and Wentworth. 

These two busy and stupendous personages 
so completely fill the stage for several years as to 
leave no room for the exhibition of minor per¬ 
formers. Their doings in fact constitute the history 
of their country for that time; the other events, in 
which they were not ‘concerned, or in which they 
were not principal movers, may he compressed in a 
very narrow space. During the whole of this in¬ 
terval the apparently interminable business of the 
i’nlatinatc had engaged such a portion of public at¬ 
tention as the people of England could spare from 
their home affaire. From the first entrance into 
Germany of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of 
Protestantism, the weak Frederick had adhered to 
the victorious Swede, who had promised to reinstate 
him in the Palatinate, upon condition of his holding 
it as a dependency and tributary of the Swedish 
crown. But Gustavus Adolphus ended his extra¬ 
ordinary career on the Oth of November, 1032, 
when he was killed in the battle of Lutzen, near 
Leipsic. The Swedes, notwithstanding his loss, 
gained a complete victory; but the Palatine Frede¬ 
rick saw in his death the ruin of all his hopes, and 
exclaiming, with a broken heart, “It is the will of 
God !” he took to his bed, and expired eleven days 
after at Mcntz, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
In dying he expressed a faint hope that the King 
of England would show his fraternal affection for 
his widow, and be a protector or father to'his chil¬ 
dren. But Elizabeth applied in the first place to 
the States of Holland, as her best friend.next to 
heaven, imploring their protection for herself and 
her orphans; and the States continued to] her the 
same pensions they had paid tp Frederick. 
Charles sent overahe Earl of Arundel to condole 
with his sister, and then to proceed on a mission 
to the emperor, Elizabeth was indignant at what 
she calli^l h£r brother’s meanness of spirit, and she 
predicted that Arundel’s mission, which was to in¬ 
tercede for the restoration of the Palatinate to her 
innocent children, would be altogether fruitless : 
and so indeed it. proved. The English cabinet 
then entertained a strange scheme for finding 
principalities for two of the Palatine’s children 
on the coast of Africa and in the Caribbean seas: 
the eldest son, Prince Charles Louis, was to take 
possession of the Island of Madagascar; his brother, 
Prince Rupert, whose name was afterwards written 
in English blood, was to found a colony in the 
West Indies. The two princes, it is said, entered 
readily into the project, but Elizabeth scornfully 
rejected it, saying that she would have no son of 
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hers go about as a kuight errant* Soon after this 
Charles rejected a treaty proposed by Cardinal 
Richelieu, in which a leading clause was the resti¬ 
tution of the Palatinate to his nephew, and was well- 
nigh forming an alliance with Spain and Austria 
against the Dutch, his Bister’s only friends. In*the 
year 1635 lie, for the first time, invited into Eng¬ 
land Charles Louis and Rupert, whose conduct and 
behaviour, particularly in church-time, was closely 
watched by archbishop Laud, for their father had 
been hated on account of lib Calvinism or Puri¬ 
tanism, and it was suspected that the taint was strong 
upon his children.t 

In the same year the Dutch in league with the 
French invaded Flanders by land, and infested 
Dunkirk by sea. It should appear that some of 
the Flemish plotters, upon the failure of their secret 
negotiations with 1 ub English Majesty, had bar¬ 
gained with the United Provinces; but the Dutch 
were very odious to the common people of Flanders 
on account of their religion, and both they and the 
French troops behaved so insolently that the country 
people rose against them and drove them out, while 
the English (leet “ persuaded powerfully the Hol¬ 
landers to remove from before Dunkirk.”! In the 
month of December, shortly after the arrival of the 
Princes Charles Louis and Rupert, when Henrietta 
Maria was delivered of a second daughter, the 
States “ sent hither to congratulate her Majesty a 
solemn embassy and a noble present.”§ “ Some 
supposed that they did it to ingratiatejthemselves 
the more with our king, in regard his fleet was so 
powerful at sea; and they saw him resolved to main¬ 
tain his right and dominion there.”|| B# it was 
not a compliment and a present of this kind that 
could make up the differences between Charles and 
the Dutch, or between the Dutch and the English 
people; for the latter felt that the massacre atAm- 
boyna, and other injuries, hud not yet been avenged, 
and tiiere was an old and increasing jealousy about 
the Hollanders fishing in their waters, and almost 
monopolizing the profitable trade in herrings,—cir¬ 
cumstances which could hardly have arisen except 
from their own inferiority as fishermen, their want 
of industry and enterprise, or the want of a proper 
navy to protect thcm.^f For a time the Dutch had 
pijd a certain sum yearly, even to King James, 
fur the privilege o f takin g herrings off the Scottish 
coast, but they llWPIlflVv not only ceased to make 

* Howell. 

| Lund says in liis diary, “ December 25, Christmas-tiny, Charley 
Pi ince-E lector received the Communion with the King'm^Yhitchall; 
he kneeled n little beside on the left hainr; ho sat Iwlortjihe Com¬ 
munion on h stool bv the wall, before the traverse, and bad Another 
stool and a cushion befoie him to kneel at.” 

It is evident that the young electoi knew the archbishop's conse¬ 
quence, and endeavoured to win his favour. 

Other entries in the diary about tho wime time show this. Wo 
find the king's nephew at Lambeth palace “at solemn eteniug 
prayer." On another occasion he comes suddenly upon the archbishop, 
dines with him at Lambeth, Src. 
t Whitelock. 

$ The present was—"a huge piece of ambergris, two fine China 
basins, almost transparent., h chrieus clock, and foui rare piece* ol 
Tintineili (Tintoretto ?), and Titian’s painting.’’—Id. 

| Id , 

<| Thu Dutch sent out ships of war with their fishing smacks or 
busses, and the fire of their guns often diove the fingliih and Scots 
from their fislmig-grounds on their own coasts, 
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these payments, hut had encroached in other places, 
and had attempted to establish as a point of inter¬ 
national law that the seas and every part of them, 
wherever salt water flowed, were free to them and 
oth#tr nations, without any limitations as to coast¬ 
lines, &c. In this sense they had employed the 
great publicist Grotius to write his “ Mare Li¬ 
berum,” a treatise against the claims of the English 
to exclusive rights over certain seas, which was 
published in 1634. Our great Selden took up his 
pen and answered Grotius, in his treatise (published 
in 1635), entitled “Mare Clausum,” wherein he 
laboured to establish the British right of dominion 
over the narrow seas, a right which had been as¬ 
serted ever since the; time of the united Saxon 
monarchy. But this was a question not likely to 
be settled by the pens even of great writers; and in 
the following year, 1636, Charles, who, by means 
presently to he described, had got together a fleet, 
gave the command of sixty sail to the Earl of 
Northumberland,* who seized and sunk a few of 
the Dutch busses in the northern seas, near to the 
Scottish coast. 

After this assertion of dominion over the circum¬ 
jacent seas, the States hastened to acknowledge the 
right of our island over its own friths, bays, and 
shores, and agreed to pay Charles 30,000/. a-year 
for liberty to fish there. In the same year Cap¬ 
tain Rainsborough sailed with a small squadron to 
the Barbary coast, where, being assisted by the 
Emperor of Morocco, he destroyed the shipping 
and town of Sallee, whence daring pirates had been 
accustomed to watch the «wit;b of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and even to extend "Sieir depredations to 
the English coast. By a secret engagement 
Charles’s fleets were to co-operate with the naval 
forces of the King of Spain, ostensibly only for the 
protection of Spanish commerce ;f not, however, 
until the King of Spain should procure from the 
emperor the removal of the ban upon Charles’s 
nephew, the^rjpfe Palatine; but this engagement 
was not performed on either part. In the month 
of February, 1631, the Emperor Ferdinand II., 
the inveterate enemy of the Palatine Frederick, 
departed this life, and was succeeded by Ferdinand 
III., who, it was imagined, might be more favour¬ 
ably disposed towards the outcasts. Therefore, 
Charles again despatched.^:* pompous Earl of 
Arundel into Germany, “where he stayed and 
treated some months about the restitution of the 
.king’s nephew, the Prince Elector; but, beiufe op¬ 
posed h/the Duke of Bavaria, who had gotten 
possesion of part of the PalBgrave’s territories, 
and' by others after their interest, and being dis¬ 
contented at the delays they put upon him in the 
treaty at the Diet, the ambassador, without taking 

• Nortlmmborltmtl 1 * commission, under the privy eeal, was signed 
on the 23rd of March.— Ri/mer, 

f There was doubtless more in the wind. In the commission wherein 
Charles appoints Northumberland “ our admiral, eustos muris, cap¬ 
tain-general and governor of our laid fleet and forces,” kc., after 
» mention of “our state and honour” “delence and safety of our own 
territories and dominions," " guarding and safe-keeptng of the seas,” 
“ commerce and trade,” &c., the commission adds,—” add for other 
sundiy reasons and considerations of state, best known to Ourself.” 
—Ryvier. 


any leave, or effecting anything for which he was 
sent, returned home m much distaste and eholer.”* 
To free himself from the importunities of ( his 
nephews, who had now been nearly two years in 
England, Charles gave them 10,000/., with his 
permission to make war in whatever manner they 
might think fit for the recovery of their inherit¬ 
ance. f The young men sailed to Holland with the 
assistance of Lord Craven, who was chivalrously 
attached to their mother—still the Queen of Hearts 
—raised an insignificant i'mee, ami threw them¬ 
selves into Westphalia, where there remained 
about 2000 Swedish veterans still in arms against 
the emperor. When the princes’ mercenaries 
joined the Swedes, they gained a few trilling ad¬ 
vantages ; but they were driven from their siege of 
Lippe, and in their retreat were intercepted by the 
Impqpal general, Hatzfeklt. Charles Louis, the 
eldei 1 brother, fled like a selfish cowaid, abandoning 
his friends on the field; but young Rupert gave 
proof of that fiery courage which the soldicis of the 
English parliament afterwards experienced to their 
cost; he fought till victory and escape were alike 
hopeless, and then he would have died rather than 
surrender his sword, if it had not been for Lord 
Craven. Charles Louis, the Elector, was arrested 
some time after, as he was attempting to pass in 
disguise through France; and Cardinal Richelieu, 
with very little, regard to his quality and high con¬ 
nexions, shut him up in the castle of Vincennes. 
That great master of his craft, before their hair- 
brained expedition into Westphalia, had endea¬ 
voured to drag the English into a war with Spain, 
and the emperor into an alliance offensive ns well as 
defensive with France; and Charles, who was apt 
to he transported with sudden passion,and who never 
had any fixed system of foreign policy, in his first 
rage at the failure of the earl marshal's negociatious 
in Germany', gave ear to the charmer. lie thus 
unbosomed himself to his oracle, Wentworth:— 
“ Upon Arundel’s return, I have perceived that 
directly which heretofore. I have much 'feared, to 
wit, the impossibility of restoring my sister and 
nephews by fair means, at least without threatening. 
This has made me full in with France in a strict 
defensive league (the treaties iffe not yet ratified 
by France, hut I make no question of their ratifying 
of them) : and if we and the conl'ederqtcs (namely, 
Denmark, Sweden, and the States) can agree both 
how and what to ask, upon refusal, or so long delay 
as, upon agreement set down, we shall account as ill 
as a denial, we are jointly to proclaim the House of 
Austria, with all their adherents, our enemies. 
But I have professed that all my warfare must be 
by sea and not by land. What likelihood there is, 
that upon this I Bhould fall foul with Spain, you 
now may see as well as I; and what great incon¬ 
venience this war can bring to me, now that my 
sea contribution is settled, and that I am resolved 
not to meddle with land armies, I cannot imagine, 
except it he in Ireland; and there too I fear not 
much, since I find the country so well settled by 

• Wh.telocke. f Strafford Letters. * 
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your vigilant care: yet I thought it necessary to 
give you this watchword, both to have the more vi¬ 
gilant eye over the discontented party, as also to 
assure you that 1 am as far from a parliament as 
when you left me.”* The lord deputy, who was 
cool, and who saw further than his master, was 
greatly alarmed at this warlike note: he fondly 
flattered himself that, when they should have per¬ 
fected their scheme—gone “ thorough” in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—the sinews of war might be 
levied to any amount, hut he wisely felt that this 
time was not yet come, and he wrote a long and 
very able letter to convince Charles of the danger 
of a premature war. To his friend Laud lie spoke 
more frankly of his own personal danger, and of 
that of the lord archbishop himself. “A war,” he 
said, “will necessarily put the king into all the 
high ways possible, else will he not he able to sub¬ 
sist under; tiie charge of it: and if these fail, the 
next will Tie the sacrificing of those that have been 
his ministers theiem. I profess 1 will readily lay 
down my life to serve my mastei—my heart should 
give him that very freely; hut it would something 
trouble me to find even those that drew and en¬ 
gaged him m all these mischiefs busy about me 
themselves in fitting the halter about my neck, and 
iu tying the knot sure, that it should not slip, as if 
they were the persons in the whole world the most 
innocent of guilt, howheitin truth as black as hell 
itself, and on whom alone the punishment ought to 
hc.”| I' 1 Ins dissuasive letter to the king he once 

more unequivocally stated his scheme of absolute 
government. He told his majesty, that the judges, 
in declaring the lawfulness of ship-money, had 
pel formed the gieatebt service, but still the crown 
would stand only on one leg, unless his majesty 
could get the like power declared for the raising of 
a standing army, and this he thought might he ef¬ 
fected and won from the subject m time of peace 
only. “ 1 beseech you,” continues this artful 
rcasoucr, “ what alliance is there, that should 
divert a great and wise king forth of a path which 
leads so manifestly, so directly, to the establishing 
his own throne, and the secure and independent 
seating of himself and posterity in wealth, strength, 
and glory, far ahave any their progenitors, verily 
in such a condition as there were no more hereafter 
to he wished them iu this world, hut that they 
would 1® very exact in their care for the just and 
moderate government of their people, which might 
minister hack to them again the plenties and com¬ 
forts of life; that they wfluld be most searching and 
severe in punishing the oppressions and wrongs of 
their subjects, as well in the case of the public ma¬ 
gistrate as of private persons; and lastly, to be ut- 

• Strafford Letters. 

t Id. Wentworth here pointed at the French party at remit, and 
Wore patticularly, it is supposed, at the Eml of Holland, who wits re¬ 
puted the lender of that party, and the devoted servant of the 
queen, who, however, was not invariably the promoter of Richelieu’s 
views. Wentworth, who hated Holland with all the vehemence of his 
nature, once told the hinR that ho ought to cut off his heath Holland 
remembered the recommendation when Wentworth's own head was 
in jeopitrdv. There were such fierce fuctlous among these and other 
mighty lords at court, thut.Sf they hud succeeded in ensjaving the na¬ 
tion, the chances were, that they would have lmd a civil war of their 
owu to destroy one another. 


terly resolved to exercise this power only for public 
and necessary uses; to spare them as much and 
often as were possible; and that they never he 
wantonly vitiated or misapplied to any private 
pleasure or person whatsoever ? This being indeed 
the very only means to preserve, as may he said, 
the chastity of these levies, and to recommend their 
beauties so far forth to the subject, as, being thus 
disposed, it is to be justly hoped they will never 
grudge the parting with their moneys.”* These 
arguments were unanswerable; they pointed out 
the gentlest and surest way of reconciling men’s 
minds to a specious despotism: Charles took them 
to his heart, and replied coldly to Richelieu’s 
pressing instances. The cardinal, who knew his 
character and intentions, atnfwho was perfectly well 
aware of the resistance he was likely to encounter, 
tempted Charles by the offer of French assistance 
to subdue the mutinous spirit of his subjects, 
an offer which Charles wisely declined. “ The 
king and queen of England,” said Richelieu, 
*' will repent this rejection before the year is at an 
end.” Uut the Spanish ambassador, who had ob¬ 
tained an inkling of these secret negociations, came 
forward with new delusive promises about the Pa¬ 
latinate, and Charles remained liim to the advice 
of Wentworth.f 

We may now pass to the more proximate causes 
of the great civil war,—the arbitrary levying of 
ship-money, the iniquitous trial of Hampden, mid 
the enforcing of the reading of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer in Scotland. Noy, the turncoat and 
attorney-general, who, according to Clarendon, 
“ was wrought upon by degrees by the great persons 
that steered the public affairs to be an instrument 
in all their designs, turned his learning and indus¬ 
try to the discovery of sources of revenue, and to 
the justifying of them when found,—thinking that 
he could nut give a clearer testimony that his 
knowledge in the law was greater than all other 
men’s, than by making that law ntehigll other men 
believed not to be so. So lie mouHred,' framed, and 
pursued the odious, and crying project of soap, and 
with his own hand drew and prepared the writ fur ship 
money; both which will be the lasting monuments 
of his fame.”} In hunting among the old records 
tlq^attorney-general found that^iot only had the 
seaport towns been occasionally made to furnish 
ships for the service U the crown, but that even 
maritime counties had, in early time, been called 
upon to do the same; und that, though few, there 
were instances of the like denjandl made* 
upon inland places. With the assistance,*^' the 
Lord-Keeper Coventry, who highly approved of 
the project, he induced the king to require this aid 
of his subjects, ns a right inherent in him, and 
wholly independent of the parliament. And, 
having set on foot this arbitrary demand, Noy died 
almost immediately, without proposing the extreme 
lengths to which his fcheme was subsequciltly 

* Strafford Letter*. ' 

+ P Orleuns.—D’E»tradu’» Moras, and Lett.—C*rte. 
t Hist. 
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carried* The first writ was issued by the lords 
of the council “ for tire assessing and levying of 
the ship-money against this next spring,” on the 
20th of October, 1634. It was signed by the 
king, and addressed to the mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of London, and to the sheriffs and 
good men in the said city and in* the liberties 
thereof. It began by reciting that,—“ Because 
we are given to understand that certain thieves, 
pirates, and robbers of the sea, as well Turks, 
enemies of the Christian name, as others, being 
gathered together, wickedly taking by force and 
spoiling the ships, and goods, and merchandises, 
not only of our subjects, but also of the subjects 
of our friends in the sea, which hath been accus¬ 
tomed anciently to be defended by the English 
nation; and the same, at their pleasure, have 
carried away, delivering the men in the same into 
miserable captivity: and forasmuch as we see 
them daily preparing all manner of shipping, 
farther to molest our merchants, and to grieve the 
kingdom, unless remedy be not sooner applied, 
and their endeavours be not more manly met 
withal; also the dangers considered, which, on 
every side, in these times of war do hang over 
our heads, it behoveth us, and our subjects, to 
hasten the defence of the sea and kingdom with 
ail expedition or speed that we can; we willing, 
by the help of God, chicHy to provide for the 
defence of the kingdom, safeguard of the sen, 
security of our subjects, s&fe conduct of ships 
and merchandises to our kingdom of England 
coming, and from the same kingdom to foreign 
parts passing; forasmuch as we, and our proge¬ 
nitors, kings of England, have been always here¬ 
tofore masters of the aforesaid sea; and it would 
he very irksome unto us if thut princely honour 
in our times should he lost, or in anything dimi- 
nished.”f The writ went on to say that this 
charge of defence, which concerned all men, 
ought to he home by all, as had been done before; 
yet, considering that they, the ci.izens of Ixindon, 
were, most interested in maritime commerce, and got 
more plentiful gains by it, they were chiefly hound 
to set to their helping hand; the king, therefore, 
commanded them to prepare and bring forth before 
the 1st day of M®ch one ship of war of 900 t*js, 
with 350 men at the least : p ther ship of war 

of 800 tons, with 260 men at the least; four other 
ships of war of 500 tons, with 200 men for each; 
and another ghip of war of 300 tons, with 150men. 
They yufe furthof ordered to supply these said 
ships^ith guns, gunpowder, spears, and all neces¬ 
sary arms, with double tackling, and with provi¬ 
sions and stores; as also to defray at their 
charges for twenty-six weeks the men’s wages and 
all other things necessary for war. The common 

* " The libelling liuinour was also continued after the death of 
WUJiam Noy, the king's attorn a vgoneml, the greatest and most 
fumous lawyer of thut age ; Lt, Hfter his decease (who departed this 
i- life the 9th of August this year, 1633), papers were put upon posts 
reflecting on lam, that?, his boity being opened, there was fouud in 
his head abuudle of proclamations, iu his maw moth-eaten records, 
nud iu his belly a burro! of soup,”— Jtushworth. 

| Jlymer.—Hushworth. 


council and the citizens humbly remonstrated that 
they conceived that, by their ancient liberties, 
charters, and acts of parliament, they ought to he 
freed from any such charges; but the privy coun¬ 
cil scorned their Temonstrance, and compelled them 
to submit. At the- beginning of the following 
year, 1035, the writs, after being served along the 
sea-board, were sent into the inland counties, with 
very comprehensive instructions signed by Laud, 
Juxon, Coventry, Cottington, and the rest of the 
privy council. Money was asked for instead of 
ships, at the rate of 3300/. for every ship; and 
the local magistrates were empowered to assess all 
the inhabitants for a contribution. They were to 
deal lightly with the poor, and this for ^ very 
ohvious reason.* The sheriffs were enjoined to 
regulate the payments so as to he most equal 
and agreeable to the inhabitants of their coun¬ 
ties; but, when any person refused or neglected 
to pay, they were without delay to execute the 
writ, causing distresses to he made, uttd their 
goods to he sold for payment of their assessments 
and the just charges arising thereftom. II any 
constables, bailiffs, or other officers, refused or 
neglected to do their duties on the people, they 
were to bind them over to answer for it, and to 
commit them to prison if they refused to give bond 
or bail. His majesty had not made up his mind 
whether his clergy should be taxed or not, hut 
was pleased that, for the present, they should he 
assessed for this service, hut with great care and 
caution. The sheriffs were told that, m case of the 
constables or ordinary municipal officers not doing 
their duties, they (the sheriffs) were to do theirs, 
using such instruments as they liked best. Thgy 
were not to hope, as some of their predecessors 
had done, that what they left unlevied during the 
year of their shrievalty would fall upon others,— 
his majesty being resolved not to put upon the 
successor the bufden of his predecessor’s neglect; 
13111 that all suclj sums as were left uuluvied 
should he levied upon themselves. The money 
collected was to he paid from time to time, at 
London, to the Treasurer of the Navy, who would 
give receipts and discharges for the same.f 
But all this gilding of the pill dould not make 
people swallow it; and many, especially of the 
gentry, expressed great discontent ^at this new 
assessment, as an imposition against law rand the 
rights of the Bubject.j: For a time, however, all 
opposition was overpowered or intimidated by the 
bold front of the government. The deputy lieute¬ 
nants of Devonshire wrote to the council iu behalf 
of some inland towns, that they might be Bpared 
from this tax, which they called a novelty: they 
were dragged up to London, and severely repri¬ 
manded for what the council considered their im- 

• '* For,” says the document. " his majesty takes notice that, in 
former assessments, notwithstanding the expicss order given in our 
letters to ease the poor, there have Wen assessed towards the service 
poor cottagers, and others, who have nothing to live on but their 
dally woik, which is not only a very uucharitable act in itself, and 
grievous to such people, but can admit no better construction than 
thatfe uku done, auto/ an advene humour, 0 / purpose to raise claumr 
and prejudire the service." 

t Riuhworth. $ Whitelocke. 
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pcitinent interference. The people in. some of 
the little seaports on the Sussex coast absolutely 
refused to pay ship-money, but they submitted 
when they found that extensive powers had been 
given to the sheriffs, and that their goods would 
be seized. This was at the first blush of the ex¬ 
periment ; but when it was carried out and tried 
all over the country, there did not appear, for a 
short time, any more strenuous and courageous 
.resistance. The timid knew that to remonstrate, 
however respectfully, was to incur persecution,— 
such had been the course pursued during the whole 
reign ; the unthinking multitude of people in easy 
circumstances looked at the smallness of the 
amount demanded from them, and considered it 
not worth tho trouble and certain expense of a 
dispute with the government,—not reflecting that 
the present attempt was but a gentle feeling of the 
public p»rsc, an experiment to ascertain how the 
people of England would part with their money at 
the call of the crown without consent of parliament. 

J n this sense, to a thinking patriot, a sixpence ought 
to have been us important as a thousand pounds; 
and many men, presently, viewed the case in its 
true light. In several places actions were brought 
against those who had forcibly collected the ship- 
money ; and the judges of assize, who had been 
instructed to inculcate the duty of submission, 
were not listened to with much respect. Then 
Charles demanded from the twelve judges an 
extra-judicial opinion, in order that he might 
have the appearance of proceeding according 
to law. The case was submitted to them in these 
words:—“ When the good and safety of the 
kingdom in general is concerned, and the whole 
kingdom in danger, whether may not the king, by 
writ under the great seal of England, command 
all the subjects of our kingdom,-H.their charge, to 
provide and furnish such a number of ships, with 
men, victuals, and munition, ailtl ftir such time as 
we. shall think fit, for the defence and safeguards 
the kingdom from such danger and peril, and by 
law compel the doing thereof, in case of refusal or 
refractoriness ? And whether, in such case, is not 
the king the sole judge both of the danger, and 
when and how The same is to be prevented and 
avoided?” It appears that two of the judges 
were doub{ful as to the point whether the king 
should* he sole judge of the danger, hut the rest 
started no difficulty of any kind, ana, in the end, 
they unanimously returned an answer in the affir¬ 
mative to every part of*the royal question. It is 
said that the king obtained this opinion from the 
judges by declaring that it was merely for his own 
private satisfaction, and not meant to lie binding nr 
to he published; but it was forthwith, and by his 
order, read publicly in the Star Chamber (now 
the centre of all business) by the Lord-Keeper 
Coventry. Yet this publishing of the opinion of 
the judges of the land rather provoked than quieted 
resistance. Richard Chambers, that courageous 
ltondon merchant, who had already suffered so 
much in the good cause, had brought an action 
von. hi. 


against the lord mayor for imprisoning him on 
account of his refusal to contribute. The mayor 
had pleaded the king’s writ as a special justi¬ 
fication ; and the plaintiff had been refused a 
hearing by Berkley, one of the judges of the King’s 
Bench, who had declared that there was a rule of 
law and a rule of government, and that many 
things which might not be done by the rule of 
law might be done by the rule of government; 
and he would not sutler the point of legality of 
ship-money to he argued by Chambers’s counsel. 
Charles, and Laud, and Wentworth would have 
canonized such an upright judge as this; who 
afterwards declared, in a charge to the grand jury 
of York, that ship-money was an inseparable flower 
of the crown. But foul and arbitrary a® was the 
judgment-seat, there was one, a wealthy English 
gentleman, of the true old Saxon stock, that was 
resolute to face it and expose it, and, thereby, aided 
by his own importance in the country, and by 
troops of friends entertaining the same high 
notions, to bring the whole question to issue. This 
man was the immortal John Hampden, one of the 
few living gentlemen of England that could trace 
their family in an unbroken line from the Saxon 
times. lie was born in 1594, and in his infancy 
succeeded to his father’s immense estates, situ¬ 
ated chiefly in the county of Buckingham. He 
studied at Oxford at a time when Laud was Master 
of St. John’s, and then in the Inner Temple, where 
he made himself acquainted with the common law. 
His mind wits well stored with literature, his 
manners refined, his person and countenance im¬ 
pressive und handsome. Even from the testimony 
of his bitterest enemies he may lie safely set down 
as one of the most accomplished gentlemen of 
that time, as one whose great moral courage was 
accompanied by a most winning amiability of 
temper. When a mere stripling lie had the 
good sense, to despise honours and titles, which 
then flowed from such a sullied source, and to over¬ 
rule the silly vanity of his mother, who yearned to 
see him made a lord,*—a promotion then (as his 
mother ought to have known, for it was in King 
James’s tune) attainable only through money or u 
base favouritism. In 1019 Hampden‘married a 
yjjmig lady of a good family^in Oxfordshire, to 
wliahi..h.e was evc L- tenderly attachedand, shun¬ 
ning the city Wot he' court, he led the enviable life 
of a country gentleman, endeared to his tenantry 
and to all his neighbours, amusin g hiqis clf with his 
hooks and field sports. But, itWoTtvivlicn uTc 
whole nation was indignant at the disgraceful go¬ 
vernment of James, and when that sovereign was 
compelled, by want of money, to meet the pailiu- 
meut, Hampden took his seat in the House of 
Commons as member for Grampound, then no 
rotten borough, but a place of some wealth and 

• “ If ever my son will seek/or his honour, teJl him now to rame; 

for here is multitwlci of lords a-mahny .1 nni ambition* of mj 

son's honour, which 1 wish w«*M now confer it'd upon him, that I m 
might not come after so many new mentions.”— MS Jetier, wntlen 
about the your 1621, from Mrs. Klizabeth Hiimpd&n lu Mi. Anthony 
Kuyvelt, as quoted from Hurl. Collect, iJrlt. Mu*, by I-ord Nugcut. 
—Some Memorials of John Hampden, fus Party, and 
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importance. It was at the same time that that 
“ great, brave, bad man,” Wentworth, first entered 
the House of Commons; and being then, or pre¬ 
tending to be, like Hampden, roost zealous for the 
ref'own of abuses, and for securities against the 
encroachments of the prerogative, the two ancient- 
descended wealthy commoners became associates 
and friends. Wentworth was the more confident, 
boldly spoken, and eloquent of the two, and from 
the first he spoke froqufntly in the House: Hamp¬ 
den had a cooler judgment, and the better saga¬ 
city ; he was less eloquent, a great deal less con¬ 
fident, and for a long time he spoke rarely and 
briefly, modestly attending to learn the duties of a 
parliamentary life, and working industriously in 
the committees. At the same time lie cultivated 
the closest intimacy with the learned Selden, the 
indefatigable and daring Pyni, the undaunted 
Eliot, and other men of that stamp. If, as a 
school, it was not perfect, this was certainly one of 
the most favourable and noble of schools for the 
training of a young patriot. In the parliament of 
1624 Hampden again took his seat for Grampoimd. 
In 1625, when Charles summoned his first parlia¬ 
ment, he was returned for the borough of Wemiover, 
a town in the neighbourhood of his paternal estates, 
which had just before recovered its right, partly 
through his own exertions, to be represented in the 
House of Commons.—The enlargement of the 
representation about this time will be treated of 
elsewhere. 

in the next parliament, which met after Buck¬ 
ingham's enterprise against Cadiz, Hampden was 
again returned fur Wemiover; and he was engaged 
on several of those memorable committees which 
shook both the favourite and the king. On the 
breaking up of that parliament, when Charles set 
on foot his forced loan, Hampden resolutely refused 
to contribute; and, ou being asked why, he made 
this curious and striking reply:—“ That he could 
be content to lend, as well as others, but feared to 
draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta 
which should be read twice a year against those 
who infringe it.” The privy council, refusing his 
own recognizance to appear at the board, sent him 
a close prisoner to the Gate-House. After appear¬ 
ing before .these willing tools of despotism^ -41hl 
refusing again to pay his w tf L '/ >»vittv,xtfr Warrant 
of parliament, he was relegated to one of his 
manor-houses in Hampshire. But in 1626, made 
more consnipuays by his sufferings in the cafise of 
liberty, Hampden again look his seat for Wemiover, 
and was one of the most important debaters and 
committee men during that moBt important and 
stormy session. He was associated with Selden, 
Pym, St. John, and the veteran Coke, in the 
management of several bills, and he was put upon 
nearly all the committees. In 1628, when the 
refotming party was indigent at the desertion of 
JV'entworth, Noy, and others, Hampden took his 
seat again, and became more conspicuous in par¬ 
liament than he had ever been before. He was 
nuw4ln his thirty-fifth year,, in the prime and 
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vigour of manhood; and the country had learned 
to consider him as a champion that no tyranny 
could intimidate, that nothing could corrupt or 
turn from his high purposes. At the end of that 
short session he saw his friends Eliot, Selden, 
Hollis, and others, committed to the Tower. 
Hampden again retired into private life, looking 
forward with a confident hope for the day when 
the despotic principle should be carried to its 
excess, and when the patriotic band should awake 
like giants refreshed by a long sleep, and crush 
the hydra for once and for ever. From his plea¬ 
sant, rural solitude in Buckinghamshire he corre¬ 
sponded with his “honoured and dear friend Sir 
John Eliot, at his lodging in the Tower and 
he performed almost the part of a father by the 
captive’s two sons. He returned to the studies of 
his earlier life, and more particularly to those of 
constitutional law- and history. Forest'eing the 
inevitable consequences of Charles's proceedings, 
he made himself familiar with the works of the 
great Italian historians, who had treated like 
soldiers and statesmen, as they were, the convul¬ 
sions and campaigns that had occurred in Italy, 
in France, in the Low Countries. “ He was,” 
says Sir Philip Warwick, “ very well read in 
history; and I remember tbe first time I ever saw 
that of Davila of the Civil' Wars of France, it was 
lent me under the title of Mr. Hampden’s Vadc 
Mcc.um.” He also frequented the Lord Falk¬ 
land’s house at Tew,—“ that college situate in a 
purer air,”t—for the high-minded Falkland and 
Hampden, whose names arc coupled in an immortal 
verse, were then near and dear friends, wishing 
alike for the improvement of government both in 
church and state. At Tew Hampden was wont 
to meet, among other distinguished men, the 
learned, witty, and original Dr. Earles, Fellow of 
Merton College; Dr. Morley,J afterwards the ex¬ 
cellent Bishop of Winchester; and Dr. Hales, the 
Greek Professor of Oxford, who was still more 
distinguished by his rare spirit of gentleness and 
toleration than by his great learning. “ Nothing 
troubled him more than tbe brawls which were 
grown from religion, and he therefore exceedingly 
detested the tyranny of the chnrcfi of Rome, more 
for their imposing uncharitably upon the con¬ 
sciences of other men, than for the errors in their 
own opinions; and would often say, that hti'Would 
renounce the religion of the church of England 
to-morrow if it obliged hpu to believe that any 
other Christians should be damned ; and that 
nobody would conclude another ifiau to be damned 

• Sot Hampden's autograph letter in Lord Nugent’s Memoiiala. 

t Clarendon, Hist. 

$ "Dr. Morley,” says Clarendon, "was a gentleman veiy eminent 
in all polite learning; of great Wit and readiness .... He had fallen 
under the reproach of holding some opinions which were not tlieu 
grateful to those churchmen who had the greatest jwwer in ecclesias¬ 
tical promotions; and some blmrp answers and replies lie nsed to 
nuke in accidental discourses and which, in truth, were made tbr 
mirth and pleasantness sake (as he was of the highest lacetious- 
ncss), were reported and spread abroad to bis prejudice ; as, being 
once asked by a grave country gentleman (who was desirous to bo 
instructed what their tenets and opinions were), what the Armi- 
uinus held, he pleasuntly answered, that they held all the bent 
bisfwprics and deaneries m England ; which was quickly reported 
ubroud as Mr. Morley’s deflmtion of the Arminiun tenets.—/.i/e. 
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who did not wisli him so.”* To men of this 
temper and taste, the persecution then so actively 
carried on by Laud must have appeared most 
odious and unwise. 

In 1634 Hampden lost his beloved wife, and his 
mind, which had always been of a religious turn, 
became more serious and devout under the pres¬ 
sure of affliction. He was taxed with Puritanism, 
as were all men who entertained liberal opinions in 
politics, or who disliked the new church ceremo¬ 
nies, and the inquisitorial proceedings of the pri¬ 
mate ; but though he had to act with fanatics, he 
was a stranger to fanaticism in his own heart. 
When Charles demanded ship-money, Hampden 
resolved to make a bold and decisive stand, and lie 
refused payment of what he maintained was an il¬ 
legal tax. He had taken advice in this great bu¬ 
siness from Holborne, St. John, Whitclock, and 
others qf his legal friends, as to the means of 
trying the issue at law. Encouraged by his ex¬ 
ample, thirty other freeholders of his parish, of 
Great Kimble, in Buckinghamshire, refused pay¬ 
ment. Almost as soon as the opinion of the judges 
on the legality of ship-money was recorded, the 
crown lawyers were ordered by the king to proceed 
in the court of exchequer against Hampden, as the 
chief defaulter. The point in law was argued in 
Michaelmas term, 163L on the part of Hampden 
by Oliver St. John and Robert Holborne—on the 
part of the crown by the attorney-general, Sir John 
Bunkos, of Corfe Castle, and the solicitor-general, 
Sir Edward Littleton. The cause began on the 6th 
of November, and lasted to the 18th of December. 
All the judges were present, and particularly argued 
this great point on the bench. According to the 
courtiers, this was a miserable stir about twenty 
paltry shillings—for this, and no more, was the 
sum demanded from Hampden ;—hut the men who 
loved their country looked to it as the manly as¬ 
sertion of a great and holy principle, as the 
weightiest cause that could be decided between the 
sovereign and the people. The crown lawyers in¬ 
sisted on ancient precedents from the Saxon times 
downwards, and they dilated upon the fairness and 
lightness of the impost and the pittance demanded 
from the wealthy Mr. Hampden. It was urged, 
that if lie were too highly assessed he might call the 
sheriff in Question. “ But,” they continued, “ the 
sheriS of Bucks is rather to be fined for setting him 
at so low a rate as twenty shillings. We know 
what house Mr. Hampden is of, and his estate, 
too. For anything wl know, it might as well be 
twenty pounds.’ 4 ) On the other hand, Hampden’s 
council maintained that the law and constitution of 
England had sufficiently provided for the defence 
of the kingdom without the novelty of ship-money. 
There were, for example, the military tenures, 
which bound a considerable part of the kingdom to 
military service at the charge of the possessors of 
estates; there were the Cinque Ports and other 
towns, some of them not maritime, held by an 
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analogous tenure, and bound to furnish ships or 
men; there were the aids and subsidies voted by 
parliament; there were the king’s certain revenues, 
the fruits of tenure, the profits of various minor 
prerogatives, and other means and resources be¬ 
stowed by the constitution on the sovereign, mid 
which were all applicable to the public service ana 
defence of the realm; and there were, moreover, 
the customs levied on merchandise, which, it 
appeared, ought to be more especially applicable, to 
maritime purposes,* and which, as all men knew', 
had been, augmented far beyond ancient usage. 
“Of the legality hereof,” said St.John, “I intend 
not to speak ; for in case his majesty may impose 
upon merchandise, what himself pleaseth, there 
will he less cause to tax the inland counties; and 
in case lie cannot do it, it will he strongly pre¬ 
sumed that he can much less tax them.” St. Joint 
went on to urge the usefulness and power of parlia¬ 
ments as summoned by the old sovereigns in times 
of danger. The kings of England, St. John ob¬ 
served, in moments of danger, had ever had re¬ 
course to their parliaments, and the. aids demanded 
by them mid granted by parliament were most 
numerous. If they had assumed the right of 
judging of the danger and providing for il of their 
own right by exacting money from the subject, tins 
could hardly have been the case, it being “ rare in 
a subject, and more so in a prince, to ask and take 
as a gift that which he might and ought to have of 
right, and that, too, without so much as a salvo nr 
declaration of his right.” The very asking of 
benevolences and loans proved that the crown pos¬ 
sessed no general right of taxation. Il it hud 
possessed such a right it would have taxed and nut 
borrowed. To borrow with promise to repay, or 
(as in the case, of benevolences) to beg alms, as it 
were, from their subjects, was not the practice of 
absolute sovereigns, but of princes hound aud 
limited by a constitution. The loans of former 
times had in some cases been repaid expressly to 
clear the king’s conscience —ad cxonurnndum 
c.nnscienliam. And that very arbitrary prince, 
Henry VIII., who felt it inconvenient to repay 
what he had borrowed, could not sit dpwn w ith a 
comfortable mind till he had obtained from parlta- 
Sjciit acts to release him from the obligation. 
Halfea <Iemls a d vii' ■ ■ n relied'upon Magna Charts, 

and especially upon the Confirmutio Cliartarum of 
Edward I., which clearly abrogated for ever all 
taxation without consent of par liamen t: and t^ev 
made still more account of JUIT fam'ites statute de. 
TaUacjia non Coneetk-ndo of Edward KJ. That 
warlike sovereign had often infringed this right of 
the subject, but the parliament never ceased to 
remonstrate, and, in the end, the conqueror of 

• St. John quoted authorities to prove that the grant of customs 
was principal!} lor the piotectinn of merchants at *ea against the 
enemies of the lealm, am! against pir.itca, tlm common enemies of 
all nations ; that these, andjfikouiMi the impositions, werejf'or ilut 
purposo : that the aula and subsidies, and likewise the tonnage and 
poundage, before they were gianted for life, weie not only tor mu 
protecuon of merchants, and the 01 dinary defence <*t the sea, but also 
lor the defence thereof in times of extraordinary dangers and of 
invasion liom enemies, as appeared by several grants of them in the 
Parliament Holla, 
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* Clarendon, Life. 
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France was obliged to conform to’the law. In the 
second year of Richard II., when the realm was in 
imminent danger of a formidable invasion from 
France, the privy council called together the peers 
and qjher great men, who freely lent their own 
money, but declared that they could not provide a 
sufficient remedy without charging the Commons, 
which could not be done out of parliament, and 
therefore advised the immediate summoning of a 
parliament. This precedent was strong against 
the plea of peril and necessity on which the de¬ 
fenders of ship-money wished to make it appear 
that they relied. But St. John and Holborne met 
that specious plea more directly. They stated 
broadly the overwhelming force of actual war and 
invasion which had power to silence for the time of 
danger even the sacred voice of the law : they ad¬ 
mitted that, in an invasion, or the immediate pro¬ 
spect of one, the lights of private individuals must 
yield to the safety of the whole; that the sove¬ 
reign, and even each man in respect of his neigh¬ 
bour, might then do many things that would be 
illegal at other seasons. Such had been the case 
in 1588, when (he liberties and religion of the 
people were put in jeopardy by the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada. But now there was no danger; England 
was at peace with all the world, and the piracies of 
a few Turkish Corsairs and the insolence of some 
rival states could not he reckoned among those in¬ 
stant perils for which a parliament would provide 
too late. But, after all, their great and unanswer¬ 
able argument was founded, not upon precedents 
and rolls of ancient times, “ when all tilings con¬ 
cerning the king’s prerogative and the subjects’ 
liberties were upon uncertainties,”* but upon the 
Petition of Right, which was not yet ten years old; 
and, as it has been well remarked, Charles himself 
was fully aware of the restrictions which that 
statute imposed when he so unwillingly hut 
solemnly gave his assent to it and passed it into a 
law. By this assent lie renounced all gifts, loans, 
benevolences, laves, or any such-like charge with¬ 
out common consent by act of parliament. This 
was his own deed—his own contract—let the pro¬ 
ceedings of his predecessors be what they might. 
It swept away all contrary precedents,—it stood 
armed at all points against any such impositions 
ship-money,'—its voice was »Q.hu uj anj[jjgrf that 
the meanest intellect could comprehend it. But 
the court lawyers thought to overlay it with w-ords 
—to bury iUj.nde r the weight of the late attoney- 
general’sidmuktySsscords. “I shall insist,” said 
Sir JohVBankes, “upon precedents, and herein I 
shall desire you to take notice that these writs have 
not issued out at the first upon any sudden advice, 
but that there was a great search made, first by my 
predecessor Mr. Noy, a man of great learning and 
profound judgment; other searches made by the 
king’s counsel, und some others; and a great num¬ 
ber of records were considered of, and maturely, 
before these writs issued; so nothing was done 
upon the sudden.” As for invasion or imminent 

* A lucid tfxprdnniuu of St. John’*. 
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peril, he did not venture to assert that there was 
any such thing, hut he said “that these writs 
were sent out, not in case of Hannibal ad portas, 
or an enemy discovered, or sudden invasion, but in 
case of rumours of dangers, and in that a danger 
might happen.” He quoted instances—all very 
old ones—and cavilled on the more modern and 
intelligible statutes. But this was not enough to 
serve their 'purposes, and so Banks and his col¬ 
leagues unblushingly took their stand on the posi¬ 
tion that the monarchy of England was an absolute 
monarchy, that the power of Charles was above 
all law, and statutes, and parliamentary devices. 
“ This power,” exclaimed the attorney-general, 
“ is not any ways derived from the people, but 
reserved unto the king, where positive laws first 
began. For the king of England, he is an abso¬ 
lute monarch ; nothing can lie given to ail absolute 
prince but what is inherent in his person*. He can 
do no wrong. He is the sole judge, and we 
ought not to question him. Where the law trusts 
we ought not to distrust.” The acts of parlia¬ 
ment, lie observed, contained no express words 
to take away so high a prerogative; and the king’s 
prerogative, even in lesser matters, is always 
saved, where express words do not restrain it. 
When Charles instructed or allowed his crown 
lawyers to talk in this strain, he ought to have been 
prepared to back them with a regular army of a 
hundred thousand men. But Bankes w as just and 
moderate compared to some of the judges. “ This 
imposition,” said Justice Crawley, “appertains to 
the king originally, and to the successor, ipso facto , 
if he be a sovereign, in right of his sovereignty from 
the crown. You cannot have a king without these 
royal rights : no, not by act of parliament.” Hol¬ 
borne had pleaded the constitutional doctrine and 
practice, that the sovereign could take nothing 
from the people without consent of their represen¬ 
tatives. “Mr. Holborne is utterly mistaken 
therein,” exclaimed Justice Berkley. “The law 
knows no such king-yoking policy! The law is 
itself an old and trusty servant of the king's; it is 
his instrument or means, which he useth to govern 
his jieople by. I never read nor heard that Lex 
was Ilex; but it is common au<F most true that 
Rex it Lex." Finch, the foster-father of Noy’* 
offspring,—Finch who had brought it,up to this 
virile state,—said that there could lie no doo.it en¬ 
tertained touching the lawfulness of ship-money; 
or indeed of any other act of the king. “ Acts of 
Parliament,” said he, “are*void to bind the king 
not to command the subjects, their persons, and 
goods, and I say, their money too; for no actB of 
parliament make any difference.” According to a 
courtly writer, who saw nothing wrong in these 
despotic pretensions, monarchy and liberty were 
permitted to plead at the same bar; but if it were 
so, it must be confessed that liberty was in many 
respects allowed small freedom of speech. Hol¬ 
borne had used that obvious argument, that, as good 
and just kings were not always succeeded by princes 
of the like nature, so it was incumbent on the 
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people not to resign any of their right?, or over- 
increase the sovereign power, for fear of an evil 
successor. My Lord Chief Justice Finch here 
said, “It belongs not to the bar to talk of future 
governments; it is not agreeable to duty to have 
you bandy wlmt is the hope of succeeding princes, 
when the king hath a blessed issue so hopeful to 
succeed him in his crown and virtues.” “My 
lord,” said Holbome, “ for that whereof I speak 
1 look far off, many ages off—five hundred years 
hence.” And yet all the judges were not so 
prompt and resolute as the court wished. Even 
Finch and Crawley thought it decorous to prolong 
the discussion, and the business was' dragged 
through the three following terms. In Hilary 
Term, 1038, there was an appearance of unani¬ 
mity ; hut by Easter Term the judges diffeied, and 
Ci uke boldly concluded against ship-money. Choke 
had signed the answer to the king’s question with 
the rest, but it w as out of a fear of consequences. 
The loss of place was then generally attended by 
such persecutions as might daunt a man not consti¬ 
tutionally timid. The judge saw a prison for him¬ 
self, poverty and want for his family, if he resisted 
the royal will; but his high-minded wife, who was 
equally aware of this danger, encouraged him to 
encounter it. She “was,” says jWhitelock, “a 
a very good and pious woman, and told her 
husband upon this occasion, that she hoped he 
would do nothing against Ins conscience, for fear of 
any danger or prejudice to him or his family; and 
that she would be contented to suffer want or any 
misery with him, rather than be an occasion for 
him to do or say anything against his judgment 
and conscience.”* So long as there were English 
wives and mothers of this brave sort, the liberties 
of the country were not to he despaired of. .1 ustice 
Hutton joined Crokc, and when Justice Jones 
treated the matter somewhat douhtingly, deciding 
for the king, but with the condition that no por¬ 
tion of the ship-money should ever go to the privy 
purse, lie manfully denied the legality of the tax, 
and advised that judgment should he given for 
Hampden. But, in Trinity Term, on the 11th 
day of June, 1638, the attorney-general—as the 
sentence of the majority of the judges was still for 
the king—moved for judgment to be entered 
against Mr. Hampden ; and, oil the following 
day, Judgment was entered in the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer.! The opposition, however, that had 
been made by two of the judges went to deepen 
the impression already*made by the trial. The 
government could no longer get money from the 
sheriffs of counties,—every where men took heart. 
“Hampden,” says Clarendon, “by the choice 
of the king’s counsel, had brought his cause to lie 
first heard and argued; and with that judgment it 

• Memorials. , , _ 

♦ Brampton, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, unrt Davenport, 
Chief Huron of the Exchequer, had pronounced for Hampden, but 
merely upon technical reasons, aud hud joined the majority on the 
piiuctpal question. Denham, another judge of the same court, was 
more honest j beiug sick in bis bed, lie sent in a writ ten judgment in 
favour of Hamntou. The court majority of seven consisted ut HncU, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Jones, Berkley, Veruou, Craw¬ 
ley, Trevor, and Weftou. 


was intended that the whole right of the matter 
should ’.be concluded, and all other cases over¬ 
ruled.”*’’ Thus, the Lord Say, who had refused 
ship-money, and excited a spirited opposition in 
Warwickshire, was denied a trial when he asked 
for it. But Clarendon is fain to confess that the 
sentence procured against Hampden did not set 
the question at rest; that, on the contrary, it stirred 
up resistance to ship-money, or, as lie expresses it 
—“ it is notoriously known, that pressure was borne 
with much more cheerfulness before the judgment 
for the king than ever it was after.” Archbishop 
Laud seems to have thought that this was owing to 
justices Croke and Hutton, who, according to him, 
had both “ gone against the king very sourly." In 
writing across the water to my lord deputy, Laud 
says, “ The accidents which have followed upon it 
already are these;—first, the factions are grown 
very bold; secondly, the king’s monies come in a 
great deal more slowly than they did in former 
years, and that to a very considerable sum. Thirdly, 
it puls thoughts into wise and moderate men's 
heads, which were better out; for they think if 
the judges, which are behind, do not their parts 
both exceeding well and thoroughly, it rimy 
much distemper this extraordinary and great ser¬ 
vice.”! 

The sympathising Wentworth, it appears, 
thought that matters might he mended by whipping 
Hampden, like Prynne or Lilburne. “ Mr. 
Hampden,” says lie to his dear fiiend, the arch¬ 
bishop, “is a great brother ;* mid the very genius 
of that nation of people leads them always to op¬ 
pose, both civilly and ecclesiastically, all that ever 
authority ordains for them. But, in good faith, 
were they rightly served, they should he whipped 
home into their right wits; and much beholden 
they should he to any that would thoroughly take 
pains with them in that sort.” Nor did Went¬ 
worth become more lenient upon reflection ; for he 
says again, “ In truth I still wish Mr. Hampden, 
and others to his likeness, were well whipped into 
their right senses. And, if the rod he so used that 
it smart not, I am the more sorry.”§ 

The court crowded a vast deal of tyranny and 
cruelty into the interval of time between the open- 
ineand closing of this trial, but it did not venture 
to swinge and mutilate the Engl isle gentleman 
who was 'fflflMFgardeil as Pater Patrice , and as 
the pilot who must steer the vessel through the 
tempests and rocks that tlireatei icd_Jt .il At the 
same time I-Iampdcn’s pvudenc^nll iivqdemiiuif, 
which are highly praised by allhis contenqwranes, 
of whatsoever party, prevented his giving any hold 
to the arbitrary council, who longed at least for an 
opportunity of committing him to the Tower, 
where his honoured and dear friend, Sir John 
Eliot, was wearing out in sickness the last years of 
his life. But no prudence, no moderation, no 
virtue, could at all tirrfbs he a shield against tuch 
men as Wentworth and Laud, and their maste 

• Hist. 4 Rtaffutdlrttors. t Pnrijan. 

§ Strafford Letter*. |j Clarcudoiq Hint. 
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Charles; and it is said that Hampden determined 
to leave England. Numbers of the English people 
with their persecuted ministers had settled in the 
wilderness of Connecticut, where, notwithstanding 
the edicts of the primate, which went forth to the 
cnd?i of the world, they hoped to enjoy religious 
liberty. Lord Say and Lord Brooke were the ori¬ 
ginal projectors of a great scheme of emigration, 
and they had consulted respecting it with their 
friend Mr. Hampden. He no doubt suspected, 
what has since been proved, that the government was 
watching its moment and studying how it best might 
crash him ; and though we have very great doubts 
that he ever intended anything tpore than a short 
absence, it is stated, that Hampden, with Haselrig, 
and his own kinsman Oliver Cromwell, over whom 
he possessed great influence, and in whom, under 
an appearance of coarseness and extravagance, he 
had detected great talents and all-mastering energy, 
got everything ready to join the pilgrim fathers in 
America. Nay, it is even said in xliis very striking, 
and generally received story, that these gentlemen 
had actually embarked, and were lying with seven 
other ships filled with emigrants, in the Thames, 
ready to make sail, when the court, jealous of the 
departure of so many subjects, issued a proclama¬ 
tion* forbidding any more to leave England without 

• There are two proclamations to this effect in ltymer. One is 
dated the last day ot April. lf>37. and entitled,—“ A pioclnniaiiou 
against the disorderly transporting his majesty’s subjects to the plan¬ 
tations within the paits ot Ameiicu.'’ In this document hu> majesty 
complains ilia! great numbers of his subjects have been, and are 
eveiy year, carried to America, and "there settle themselves,some of 
them with their familits and whole estates, aminqit which numbers, 
time are also many idle mid refracto<y humours, whose only m puncipal 
end is, to bvc as much as they can without the reach if authority." His 
majesty w'as also anxious to keep at home such people os could pay 
taxes, and way “ minded to restrain, for the tune to come, such pio- 
miscuous and disorderly departing out ot the realm, and doth there* 
fore stiaighlly eliaige and command all and every the officers and 
ministers ol lus several ports in England, Wales, and Berwick, that 
they do not lieieafter permit, or sillier, any persons, being subsidy 
men, or of the value of subsidy men, to embark themselves in any 


the royal license; and followed up this proclama¬ 
tion with an order in council, authorising the lord 
treasurer to take speedy and effectual course for 
the stay of eight ships, now in the river of Thames, 
prepared to go to New England, and for “ putting 
on land all the passengers and provisions therein 
intended for the voyage.” This order, it is said, 
was executed in the very nick of time, and so 
Haselrig, Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell re¬ 
mained in England, and with them remained the 
evil genius_of the house of Stuart. Wc confess that 
we have some doubts as to the whole of this story, 
which is not mentioned by Wliitelock, who was a 
relation of Hampden, nor by Rushworth, nor indeed 
by any contemporary writer of that party: and we 
are inclined to think that the question, if not quite, 
has almost been set at rest by an acute and spirited 
biographer of our own day.* 

But by this time the storm hud arisen in the 
north. The new service book was sent out at the 
beginning of the year 1037, and appointed to be 
read in all Scotch churches from the Easter Sunday, 
as the only form of prayer his majesty thought fit 
to be used. The Scots maintained that the sove¬ 
reign could not impose a Liturgy without consent 
of their own parliament, and their murmurs were 
so loud that the experiment was put off from Easter 
to Sunday the 23rd of July, when the Dean of 
Edinburgh began to read the book in St. (Ides’s 
kirk, which had been recently converted by Laud 
into a cathedral church. The people, fully prepared, 
had gathered in crowds from miniy parts. The arch- 

the saitl ports, or the members thereof, for any of the Haiti planta¬ 
tions without license.” The second proclamation, winch is much 
mote simple, is dated the lit day of May, 1638. 

* John Forster, esq. m lus “ Lives of British Statesmen.” See 
Life of Pym. Mi Forster shows that the embargo wan speedily taken 
off the ships, and they left with all their passengers. Mi. Wnll.iee 
had ulieady suggested a doubt of the sloiv, iioni its testing only upon 
the authority of oue or tu o loyalist writers. See the Continuation of 
Sir James Mackintosh's History of England. 
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bishops and bishops, the lords of session, and the 
magistrates were all present by command. No sooner 
ha 1 the dean opened the service book and begun 
to read out of it than the people filled the church 
with uproar, clapping their hands, uttering ex¬ 
ecrations and outcries, raising a hideous noise 
and hubbub. The Bishop of Edinburgh, who 
w'ae to preach that day, stepped into the pulpit, 
which was immediately above the reading-desk, 
and tried to appease the tumult by reminding them 
of the holiness of the place; but this increased the 
storm instead of allaying it, and presently a joint- 
stool was thrown at the bishop’s head, but diverted 
by the hand of one present—luckily diverted—for, 
though thrown by the arm of a woman, it was 
thrown with such vigour,that the general opinion was, 
that had it hit him, supposing his skull to be only 
of ordinary thickness, the stool must have killed 
the bishop. Sticks, stones, dirt followed the stool, 
with cries of “ Down with the priest of Baal!” “A 
pape, upape!" “Antichrist!” “Thrapple him !” 
“Stone him!” The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
(Lord Chancellor), and other great persons then at¬ 
tempted to restore order, hut they had no reverence 
from the multitude, who cursed them, together with 
the bishop and dean. Then the provost, the bailies, 
and others of the city authorities, came forth from 
their places, and with much ado and in terrible con¬ 
fusion cleared the church of the chief of those 
people that had made the tumult, and shut the 
church doors against them. And the dean began 
to read the service anew, but such were the outcries, 
rapping at the doors, throwing in of stones at the 
windows by the multitude without, who still kept 
crying “A pape, a pape!” “Antichrist!” “pull 
him down !” that the baillics of the city were again 
obliged to leave their places to appease the fury. 
At last the service and sermon were both ended, 
Imt not the people’s rage: the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
who had preached the sermon, on leaving the church 
for his residence, distant not many paces, was sur¬ 
rounded by the multitude, cast down and nearly 
trodden to death. Hewas rescued by some friends 
who saw his danger, and carried home breathless. 
The same morning the new service was read in 
another church adjoining to St. Giles’s, yet not 
without a tumult, and in the Grey Friars’ chuseh 
the Bishop elect of Argyle, who began to read it, 
washlKJted and threatened, anct forced to give over 
after coming to the confession and absolution. 
Between morning and afternoon service the provost 
and baillies of Edinburgh were'sunimotied before the 
Privy Council, who assembled at the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s, and undertook to do their utmost for the 
peaceable reading of the prayers in the afternoon. 
Accordingly the churches were kept tolerably quiet 
by keeping out the people altogether; but after 
service the tumult was far greater than iu the 
morning; and the Earl of Roxburgh, lord privy seal, 
who undertook to carry the bishop home from St. 
Giles’s in his coach, was so pelted with stones, and 
so pressed upon by the mob, who wanted to drag 
out the “ priest of Baal,” that he was obliged to 


order his footmen and numerous attendants to draw 
their Bwords; and thus he and -the bishop at last 
got into the palace of Hulyrood, covered with dirt 
and curses. 

On the following day the council issued a^iro- 
clamation in detestation of this tumult, and tt> for¬ 
bid all tumultuous meetings and concourse of people 
to Edinburgh, upon pain of death. The magis¬ 
trates pretended to deplore the disturbances; and 
they stated that no persons of quality lmd appeared 
in them. In truth, the rioters had been lor the 
most part women and children of the poorest con¬ 
dition. H The townscouncil, however, thought fit 
to suspend the reading of the new service till 
his majesty’s further pleasure should he known, 
seeing it was so dangerous to the readers.* For 
this they were harshly rebuked by Laud, who told 
them, through the Earl of Traquair, Lord Trea¬ 
surer for Scotland, that his majesty took it very ill 
that the business concerning the establishment of 
the service-book had lxien so weakly carried, and 
had great reason to think himself and his govern¬ 
ment dishonoured by the late tumult in Edinburgh. 
“ And, therefore,” continues the English primate, 
“ his majesty expects that your lordship and the 
rest of the honourable council set yourselves to it, 
that the Liturgy may he established orderly, and 
with peace, to repair what hath been done amiss. 
.... Of all the rest, the weakest part was the 
interdicting of all divine service till his majesty’s 
pleasure was further known. Ami this, as also 
the giving warning of the publishing, his majesty, 
at the first reading of the letters, and report of the 
fact, checked it, and commanded me to write so 
much to my Lord of St. Andrew’s, which I did; 
and your lordship, at the council, July 24, spake 
very worthily against the interdicting of the ser¬ 
vice, for that were in effect as much as to dis¬ 
claim the work, or to give way to the insolency 
of the baser multitude, and his majesty hath com¬ 
manded me to thank you for it in his name; hut 
the disclaiming the book as any act of theirs, but 
as it was his majesty’s command, was most un¬ 
worthy : ’tis most true, the king commanded a 
Liturgy, and it was time they had one; they did 
not like to admit of ours, but thought it more re- 
pu jttmn for them (as indeed it was) to compile one 
of tliMf-i-ww,- vgt as n«mr as might he they have 
done it well, ’will they now cast down the milk 
they have given, because a few milkmaids have 
scolded unto them ?”f At the satjjsJipie, several 
of the Scottish lords, not coutentK^vith de'itving all 
share in the prayer-book, quarrelled violently with 
the new bishops and the most stirring of the anti- 
presbyterian clergy. Traquair himself complained 
to the’ Marquess of Hamilton, who was at court, 
and still high in the royal favour, that some of the. 
leading men among them were so violent and for¬ 
ward, had such a want gf right understanding (jow 
to compass business of this nature and weight, 

• Whitelock.-Runhworth. 

t Laud's letter to Traquair, in Rush worth. Some slight alterations 
had been made in tho Scottish Liturgy,—hence Laud said tjmt it 
»then own. 
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. that they bred the Scottish government many diffi¬ 
culties, and their rash and foolish expressions, and 
sometimes attempts both in private and public, had 
bred such a fear and jealousy in the hearts of 
many that things could not go well. ,The bishops, 
for example, had been complaining that the Scutch 
reformers of the former ages had taken from them 
many of their rents, and had robbed them of their 
power and jurisdiction even in the church itself; 
and they had been wont to say that the Scottish 
reformation generally must be reformed.* Hut 
Laud and Charles would listen to no complaints 
against the new bishops; and, urged on by them, 
the Scottish council issued a decree of “ horning,” 
or banishment, against all suclwoiinisters as refuted 
to receive the New Hook of Common Praycj£ 
“ out of curiosity arid singularity.” Alexander 
Henderson, minister at Lcuchars-; Mr. John 
Hamilton, minister at Newborn ; and Mr. 
James Bruce, minister of Kingsbarns, petitioned 
against this harsh sentence witli great good sense 
and moderation, and with a total and most rare 
abstinence from fanaticism. They told the lords 
of secret council that they had been willing enough 
to receive the said books to read them beforehand, 

* I.'tk'r from Trnqiuur to HitimlUin.'iti'llurnct’sMemoirsof Ilokcit 
of llumtlUm. 


in order to see what doctrine they contained, with-, 
out which knowledge they could not adopt them; 
that, in the matters of God’s worship, they were 
not bound to blind obedience to any man; that 
the said Book of Common prayer was neither au¬ 
thorised by the general assembly, the represent¬ 
ative lcirk of the kingdom, which ever since the 
Reformation had given directions in matters of 
worship, nor by any act of parliament, which had 
been ever thought necessary in high matters of 
this kind ; tha’t the liberty of the true kirk of Scot- 
land^andthe form of worship received at the Re¬ 
formation, and universally practised ever since, 
were warranted by acts of the general assemblies 
and acts of parliament; that there had been great 
disputing, division, and trouble in Scotland, on 
aeogtant of some of the ceremonies contained in the 
new hook; that they, upon a competent allow¬ 
ance of time, would undertake to prove it departed 
widely from the doctrine of the Reformation, and 
in points most material came near to the church of 
Rome, which they held to he as idolatrous and 
anti-Christian now as it was when their forefathers 
left it ; and, finally, that the people of Scotland 
had been otherwise taught by themselves and 
their predecessors in the pulpit, and, therefore, it 
was likely they would be found averse to the sud- 
djiW change, even if their pastors adopted it. Laud’s 
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own bishop, the Bishop of Ross, gave a very short 
answer to these petitioners. He told them that, 
while they pretended ignorance of what' was con¬ 
tained in the book, it appeared by their many ob¬ 
jections and exceptions to -almost all parts of it, 
that they were but too well read in it, albeit they 
had abused it pitifully. He asserted that not the 
general assembly, which consisted of a multitude, 
but the bishops, had authority to govern the 
church, and were in themselves the representative 
church of the kingdom. 1-Ie assured the minis¬ 
ters that the service-book was neither superstitious 
nor idolatrous, but, on the contrary, one of the 
most orthodox and perfect Liturgies in the CRfis- 
tian church, and that therefore they must accept 
it, and read it, or hide their horning.* During 
harvest-time “ men were at Work and ijuietJhut 
that being ended, many resorted to Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding the proclamation, and got up a 
general petition to the Scottish council, praying 
that the service-book might no further he pressed 
upon them. But they presently found a tremen 1 
clous edict against them. 

Charles, to punish the inhabitants of the good 
old town, sent down orders for the removing of the 
term, or session, and the council fif government 
from Edinburgh to Linlithgow, thd next term to 
Stirling, the next to Dundee, &c., together with a 
fresh proclamation, commanding the Presbyterians 
to disperse immediately, and return to their homes, 
under pain of being treated as wicked and rebel¬ 
lious subjects, and with an order for calling in and' 
burning a seditious book, entitled ‘ A dispute against 
the English Popish Ceremonies, obtruded upon the 
Kirk of Scotland.’ The council would have de¬ 
layed the publication of the arbitrary decrees; hut 
Charles’s orders were peremptory, and they were 
all read at the market cross. The Earl of Tra- , 
quair communicated a part of the immediate re¬ 
sult to the Marquess of Hamilton. “ The noble¬ 
men,” says lie, “ the gentry, and commissioners 
from presbyteries, and- burghs, Beemed to acquiesce 
herewith, and every man, in a very- peaceable 
manner, to give obedience to the tenour of the pro¬ 
clamations ; but the next day thereafter, the town 
of Edinburgh, or, as our new magistrates call it, 
the rascally people of Edinburgh, (although their 
sisters, wives, children, and near kinsmen, were 
the special actors,) rose in such a barbarous man¬ 
ner, lofthe like has never been seen in this king¬ 
dom, set upon the Bishop of Galloway, and iyith 
great difficulty was he rescued into the large coun- 
cil-house.”t This Synserf, Bishop of Galloway, 
who was odious on many grounds, Out upon none 
more than upon a popular rumour, that he wore a 
golden crucifix hid under his clothes, was almost 
strangled by the women, who were bent upon dis¬ 
covering this concealed relic; nor was he safe 
when he had escaped into the council-house; for 
a multitude, which Beemed constantly to increase 
in number and fury, surrounded the house, crying 
lor “ the priest of Baal”—-for all the traitors that 

•"Ru.tmorth, f Hardwleke State Pqwis. 
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were conspiring to ruin the old liberties and reli¬ 
gion of Scotland. The terrified members of the 
council that happened to be in the house applied 
to the Edinburgh magistrates for protection: the 
magistrates could give them none, for they were 
themselves beset by the rioters, who stated thatathe 
reason of their rising against their own magistrates 
was, because they had promised them that they 
should be the last in the kingdom to he harassed 
about the Book of Common Prayer. At last, the 
gentlemen and clergymen who had come up to pre¬ 
sent the petition, and who had been opprobriously 
ordered out of the town, used their good offices to 
prevent bloodshed, and, by their influence and per¬ 
suasion,* rescued the bishop, the council, and the 
magistrates from thtf hands of the rioters. It was 
Observed, however, that the friends and relations 
of these very magistrates wefc in the mob; that 
citizens of the best# repute, with their wives and 
their sisters, were actively enguged, and that many 
wt-ll-known gOftHemerWipeiily joined the people in 
their cries and denunciations. It was, therefore, 
no longer possible to represent the disaffection as 
a thing of no consequence—as a mere outbreak ol 
the lowest and poorest, who might easily he 
brought to reason by a little hanging and scourging. 
And nearly at the same time the city of Glasgow 
became the scene of a similar rising against the 
Prayer Book and episcopacy. But Charles and 
Laud, though warned by the Scottish ministers of 
the fierce and dangerous spirit of the people,—of 
the daily accession to their cause of men of rank 
and ability,—of th (defenceless state of Edinburgh 
pastle and the othej- fortresses,—of the poverty of 
the exchequer,—w. re resolved to go “ thorough,” 
and ‘that too withor t admitting of any delay. In 
fact, all the Scottis r ministers of state, with tire 
exception of the biAhops, were themselves opposed 
to the seryic^-hool, though for a time none of 
them' declitf|<ji tlieir dislike of it, hut made their 
requests te f the long for time and patience to 
appease the perilous hostility of the people. Tra- 
quair said that the Prayer Book might possibly he 
submitted to in seven years’ time ;* but Laud was 
furious at, the mention of so long a delay, and 
Charles resolved to enforce it at once. .Appre¬ 
hending that the king meant to deprive Edinburgh 
foi **pr of its honours and advantages^ the seat 
ofgo^i*«e«Uhe;^ ti2 “ 18 of that an£ j iel J t capital 
became more incensed than ever, and it was soon 
made to appear th&fcMQjhftrles had,-committed a fatal 
mistake in exciting tl£ir jealousy nU’jis partial^ 
lar Before the removal of the-<ession frtim Lin¬ 
lithgow to Stirling, the “Four Tables,” or boards, 
as we should now call them, were established 
with the acquiescence of the Scottish council, 
which were representative comftiiltces, consisting 
respectively of lords, gentlemen, ministers, and 
burgesses, and which were to be fixed permanently 
in. the capital. Withtfcese Tables in Edinbqjgh 
there corresponded lesser Tables, or sub-cum -, 

• TIi. Archbishop of St. Andrew’. «!»o tolil land th«t ll v"" 1 ' 1 
tnktt seven yews to establish thu service. 
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mittecs, in the country, a constant communication 
being established among them all. Above all 
these Tables was a general Table, which consisted 
of members taken from each, and which was in¬ 
trusted with something very like a supreme exe¬ 
cutive power. In the course of a very few weeks 
these Tables were looked up to with far more re¬ 
spect than the paltry government, and they exer¬ 
cised an uncontrolled authority over the greater 
part of Scotland. It has been well said that a 
better scheme for organizing insurrection could not 
easily have been devised. The contrivers of it 
and the leading members of the permanent com¬ 
mittee were the Lords Rothes, Balmerino, jLind- 
say, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, and Cranston. 
While the king was determined to cede nothing, 
the Presbyterians now almost daily advanced their 
demands, and pressed them with increasing perti¬ 
nacity and boldness. They no longer petitioned 
for time, and some alterations of the Book of 
Common Prayer; they demanded the instant re¬ 
moval of the whole Liturgy, the Book of Canons, 
which had also been forced upon them, and of the 
Court of High Commission, which had been most 
heartily detested ever since its first establishment; 
they accused the bishops as the cause of all the 
animosities and troubles which agitated the coun¬ 
try ; they declined their authprity in all matters 
whether civil or religious, protesting against every 
act of the Scottish council to which any bishop 
should be a party. The lord treasurer, the Earl 
of Traquair, was summoned up to London by 
Charles, who examined him sharply, and then 
sent, him hack—though his sincerity was much 
doubted—with still harsher and more despotic in¬ 
structions. Traquair was enjoined, or bound by 
an oath, to keep these things secret till the very 
moment when they should he announced by pro¬ 
clamation at Stirling; hut, probably through the 
earl himself, the contents ol tiie proclamation 
were divulged immediately ; upon which the 
T ahlcs put themselves info a slate of preparation. 
The members of the sub-committees were sum¬ 
moned from all parts to meet at Edinburgh and 
Stirling. To disperse them and the multitudes 
(Eat flocked with them, Traquair, on the 19th of 
February, caused the king’s proclamation to he 
read at Stilling, where the council wasth$s<*sit- 
ting, “.condemning their irrggulm JlfUBeedings; 
imputing them rather to prepe sterous zeal than to 
disaffection or disloyalty ; remitting past ojfences 
•to such^s-should obey his mi jesty’s commands; 
discharging all future meetings, on pain of treason; 
fbrbidflmg them to repair to Stirling, or any other 
place, where the council and session sat, without 
notifying their business, and obtaining leave from 
the council; and ordering strangers of all ranks to 
quit the place within six hours after the proclama¬ 
tion, under the same penalty.” But the herald 
hafc scarcely done reachng*this proclamation, when 
the Lords Hume and Lindsay, acting for the 
Tables, published, with equal solemnity, a coun¬ 
ter-proclamation, which wub then fixed to the 


market-cross at Stirling, and copies of it sent tc 
he read and affixed in Edinburgh and Linlithgow. 
Traquair, who had foreseen the mischief, wrote tt 
Hamilton, that his majesty must now “ perceive 
how much all sorts and qualities of people in Scot¬ 
land were commoved.” “ Many things,” he 
adds, “ have been complained of; ... but the 
serviee-book, which they conceive, by this procla¬ 
mation, and the king’s taking the same upon him¬ 
self, to be in effect of new miffed, is that which 
troubles them moBt. And truly, in my judgment, 
it shall be as easy to establish the missal in lids 
kingdom as this service-hook, as it is con¬ 
ceived.”* The lord treasurer said again that lie 
“ saw not a probability of power within the king¬ 
dom” to force the book down people’s throats, or 
restore tranquillity to the country. He also men¬ 
tioned that the Earl of Marr had written “ un¬ 
timely” to his under-keeper of Edinburgh Castle, 
who had the reputation of a great Puritan, ami 
had so given occasion to great alarms. Every¬ 
thing, he said, that was done or intended at court 
was instantly carried to the ears of the committees. 
The bishops and lords of the council were con¬ 
stantly quarrelling with, and accusing one another. 
“ My Own condition,” he continues, “ at this time 
is hard; for, as upon the one hand 1 am perse¬ 
cuted by the implacable underhand malice of 
some of our bishops, so am I now in no better 
predicament with our noblemen and others who 
adhere to the Presbyterian course; and I may 
truly say, the bishop they hate most is not more 
obnoxious to their hatred than I am at this time.” 
But in less than a week the perplexed lord trea¬ 
surer, who sent up the justice-clerk to London, 
had still more alarming intelligence to communi¬ 
cate. The Presbyterians, being now openly joined 
by the most powerful and popular noblemen of the 
kingdom, and even by several members of Charles's 
government, proceeded boldly to frame and sub¬ 
scribe their celebrated National Covenant, whereby 
they undertook to maintain, at all hazards, the 
old form of worship; to maintain the confes¬ 
sion of faith subscribed by Charles’s father and 
household and all ranks of people in 1580 and 
1581, and again in 1590. Tjje origin of the 
Covenant has been traced almost to the com¬ 
mencement of the Reformation in Scotland, or 
to the time of Cardinal Beaton, when the nobles, 
the friends of Wishart and Knox, who’ called 
themselves the Lords of the Congregation, un¬ 
dertook, by a solemn bond or covenant, to pro¬ 
tect the persons and opinions ^of the reforming 
and persecuted preachers. The name was adopted 
from the covenants of Israel with God; and the 
nature of the obligation wob derived from the 
bonds of mutual defence and maintenance peculiar 
to the nation; but the word covenant had a most 
significant and holy sense in the ears of the Scot¬ 
tish people, who knew that that form of association 
had carried their ancestors triumphantly through 
their struggle with Papistry. The Tables, or 

• Hardwickc State Paper*, 
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standing and well-organized committees, now 
summoned every Scotsman who valued his kirk to 
repair to the capital, there to observe a solemn 
fast as a fitting preparation for the renewal of the 
covenant. The call was obeyed everywhere, and 
Edinburgh was presently ctowded and crammed 
with fiery Presbyterians, who generally travelled 
with good broad swords. Upon the appointed 
day, the, 1st of March, they took undisputed pos¬ 
session of the High, or St. Giles’s kirk, which, in 
their notions, had been profaned by the preaching 
and praying of Laud’s dean and bishop. After 
long prayers and exhortations the new covenant 
was produced; the congregation rose, and nobles, 
gentry, clergy, and burgesses, with hands raised 
towards heaven, swore to its contents. This me¬ 
morable deed had been prepared by Alexander 
Henderson, one of the four ministers whosewpeti- 
tion had been so rudely answered by the Bishop 
of Ross, and by Archibald Johnston, an advocate 
and the. great legal adviser of the party. It had 
also been revised by the Lords Baltncrino, Lou¬ 
don, and Rothes. Whatever other defects there 
may have hecn in the composition, there was no 
want of power. It was, indeed, most skilfully 
adapted for acting upon a proud, a devout, and 
enthusiastic people, who were about equally 
proud of their national independence and their 
national kirk. It began with a clear and ner¬ 
vous profession of faith, and a solemn abjura¬ 
tion of the usurped authority “ of that Roman 
Antichrist (the pope) upon the scriptures of God, 
upon the kirk of Scotland, the civil magistrate, 
and consciences of men; all his tyrannous laws 
made upon indifferent things against our Christian 
liberty; his erroneous doctrine against the suffi¬ 
ciency of the written word, the perfection of the 
law, the office of Christ, and his blessed evangel; 
his corrupted doctrine concerning original sin, our 
natural inability and rebellion to God’s law, our 
justification by faith only, our imperfect sanctifica¬ 
tion and obedience to the law, the nature, number, 
and use of the holy sacraments; his five bastard 
sacraments, with all his rites, ceremonies, and 
false doctrine added to the ministration of the 
true sacraments without the word of God; his 
cruel judgments against infants departing without 
the sacrament; his absolute necessity of baptism; 
his blasphemous opinion of transubstantiation, or 
real presence of Christ’s body in the elements, 
and receiving of the same by the wicked, or bodies 
of men; his dispensa^ons, with solemn oaths, 
perjuries, and degrees of marriage forbidden in 
the word; his cruelty against the innocent di¬ 
vorced ; his devilish mass; his blasphemous 
priesthood; his profane sacrifice for the sins of 
the dead and the quick; his canonization of men, 
calling upon angels or saints departed, worship¬ 
ping of imagery, relics, and crosses; dedicating 
of kirks, altars, days, vows to creatures; his pur¬ 
gatory, prayers for the dead, praying or speaking 
in a stTange language ; with his processions and 
blasphemous litany, and multitude of advocates or 


mediators; his manifold orders; auricular con¬ 
fession; his desperate and uncertain repentance 
his general and doubtsome faith ; Ins satisfactions 
of men for their sins; his justification by works, 
opus operation, wot1;s of supererogation, merits, 
pardons, peregrinations, and stations; Ins Holy 
water, jiaptizing of bells, conjuring of spun-, 
crossing, saining, anointing, conjuring, hallowing, 
of God’s good creatures, with the superstitious 
opinion joined therewith ; Ins worldly monarchy, 
and wicked hierarchy; his three solemn vows, 
with all his shavelings of sundry sorts; his erro¬ 
neous and bloody decrees made at Trent, with all 
the subscribers and approvers of that cruel and 
bloody band conjured against the kirk of God.”' 
“ And, finally,” said the covenant, “ we detest all 
his vain allegories, rites, signs, and traditions, 
brought in the kirk without or against the word 
of God, and doctrine of this true reformed kirk.” 
They went on to say that they would continue in 
the obedience of the doctrine and discipline of 
their own kirk, and would defend the same ac¬ 
cording to their vocation and power all the days 
of their lives, 41 under the pains contained in the 
law, and danger both of body and soul in the day 
of God’s fearful judgment;” ihntthey were not 
moved to their resistance by any worldly respect, 
but through the persuasions of their consciences, 
and the knowledge of God’s true religion, which 
some were minded to corrupt and subvert secretly 
till time might serve for their becoming open ene¬ 
mies and persecutors of the same; that they per¬ 
ceived that the quietness and stability of their kirk 
depended upon the safety and good behaviour of 
the king’s majesty, whose person and authority 
they would defend with their goods, Imdiesf, and 
lives, so long as he defended Christ and tin’ liber¬ 
ties of their country, upheld justice and punished 
iniquity. A variety of Scottish acts of parliament 
and acts of council were next recited to justify 
their pretensions and their intolerance' of the old 
religion, or of any approach to its ccrcfAonies, which 
they called 44 the monuments and dreys of by gone 
idolatry.” 44 We, noblemen, barons" gentlemen, 
burgesses; ministers, and commons, ’ continued 
this famous document, 44 considering tin danger of 
the true reformed religion, of the king’s honour, mid 
of till jyililic peace of the kingdom, by the manifold 
iimovatkmaiufv' evils genc?ally contained ami parti¬ 
cularly mentioned in our late supplications, com¬ 
plaints, and protestations, do hereby profeis, and 
before God, his angels, and the,world, stdamiily" 
declare, that With our whole hearts we agrjje and 
resolve all the days of our life constantly to adhere 
unto, and to defend, the foresaid true religion, and, 
forbearing the practice of all novations already 
introduced in the matters of the worship of God, 
or approbation of the corruptions of the public 
government of the kirk, or civil places and power 
of kirkmen, till they he fried and allowed in ftee 
assemblies, and in parliaments, to labour bv all 
means lawful to recover the purity attd liberty of 
the gospel, as it was established and professoLhc- 

2 a 2 
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fore the foresaid novations.And we promise 

and swear hy the great name of the Lord our God 
to continue in the profession and obedience of the 
foresaid religion.” .... They again most solemnly 
averred that they had no intention or desire to 
attdfript anything that might turn to the dimi¬ 
nution of the king’s greatness and authority, which 
they maintained would be sensibly increased by 
their proceedings. But, at the same time, they 
resolutely expressed their determination to carry 
their object, and to bide by one another; so 
that whatsoever should be done to the least of 
them for that cause should be taken as done to 
all in general, and to every one of them in parti¬ 
cular. Continuing in the same high strain, they 
Baid, “ And we shall neither directly nor indirectly 
suffer ourselves to lie divided or withdrawn by 
whatsoever suggestion, combination, allurement, or 
tenor, from this blessed and loyal conjunction, nor 
shall cast in any let or impediment that may stay 
or hinder any such resolution as by common con¬ 
sent shall be found to conduce for so good ends; 
but, on the contrary, shall, by all lawful means, 
labour to further and promove the same. And if 
any such dangerous and divisive motion be made 
to us by word or writ, we and every one of us 
shall either suppress it, or (if need he) shall incon¬ 
tinently make the same known, that it may he 
timeously obviated. Neither do we fear the foul 
aspersions of rebellion, combination, or what else 
our adversaries from their craft and malice would 
put upon us, seeing what we do is so well war¬ 
ranted, and ariseth from an unfeigned desire to 
maintain the true worship of God, the majesty of 
our king, and the peace of the kingdom, for the 
common happiness of ourselves and posterity. 
And, because we cannot look for a blessing'from 
God upon our proceedings, except with our pro¬ 
fession and subscription we join such alife and con¬ 
versation as bcseemetli Christianswho have renewed 
their covenant with God, we therefore faithfully 
promise for ourselves, our followers, and all other 
under us, both in public, in our particular fami¬ 
lies, and personal carriage, to endeavour to keep 
ourselves within the bounds of Christian Jiberty, 
and to he good examples to others wf all godliness, 
soberness, and righteousness, and of every duty 
we owe t« ‘God and man. And t hat _tl ^/*onr 
union and conjunction ‘fflhy he olwuVBflwithout 
violation, we call the living God, the searcher of 
our hearts, to witness, who knoweth this to }ie our 
sincere .desire qnd unfeigned resolution, as we 
shall answer to Jesus Christ, in the great day, and 
underlie pain of God’s everlasting wrath, and of 
infamy, and of loss of all honour and respect in 
this world; most humbly beseeching the Lord to 
strengthen us by his holy spirit for this end, and 
to bless our desires and proceedings with a happy 
success, that religion and righteousnaffi may flou¬ 
rish in the land, to the glcAy of God, the honour 
of our king, and peace and comfort of us all.”* 

A few creatures of the court saw in all this mighty 

* Rusliworth. 


enthusiasm nothing more serious than a brief fanatic 
outbreak, and they assured Charles, who ought to 
have remembered the history of his grandmother 
and of his great-grandmother, that it would be 
easily dashed and dissipated. This was miserably 
to misunderstand the character of the Scottish 
people. The lord treasurer knew his countrymen 
better. On the 5th of March, writing from Stir¬ 
ling to the Marquess of Hamilton, he says, “It is 
now high time for your lordship to represent to 
his mujesty the height of evils are like to fall 
upon us, if he shall not he pleased to free the sub¬ 
jects of the fears they have conceived of innova¬ 
tion of religion ; and that it is not to be expected 
from this, that it will withstand, far less repress, the 
fury. The bond, whereof the justice-clerk hath 
the double, is subscribed by many ; and all quali¬ 
ties of people, from all towns of the kingdom, are 
coming in daily to subscribe.”* But the business 
was too well organised to permit the subscription 
to the covenant to depend upon men’s making 
lung journeys to the capital: copies of the deed 
itself were dispatched to the different counties in 
the west and north, the popular preachers weie 
all warned, a tire of pulpit-batteries was opened 
from John o’ Groat’s House to the Cheviot hills— 
from Aberdeen to Tobermory, and the Covenant 
was spoken in its thunder. The people were 
roused and excited to the utmost; all ranks, all 
ages hailed the pledge of liberty and salvation, and 
the covenant was signed on the Sabbath in every 
parish with shouts, tears of joy, or contrition and 
hearty embraces. It was a fine subject for the 
more eloquent of the ministers—now no longer 
dumb or tongue-tied hv the priests of Baal; and 
some of them compared it in its progress to Eli¬ 
jah’s 'cloud—a little cloud at first, arising out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand, but which swelled and 
spread itself till the heaven was black with clouds 
and wind.f Traquair pointed out the only means 
of averting the storm. “ If,” says his lordship, 
“ his majesty would be pleased to free them, or 
give them an assurance that no novelty of reli¬ 
gion shall be brought upon them, it is like the 
most part of the wisest sort will be quiet; but, 
without this, there is no obediem^ to be expected in 
this part of the world; and, in my judgment, no as¬ 
surance can be given them hereof, but by freeing 
them of the Service-book and Book of Carious. If 
the king, for the good of his own honour fflul ser¬ 
vice, may be moved to anything in this kind, I 
wish earnestly your lordsiijp should not spare your 
pains in coming home, anff*-undertaking to do his 
majesty’s service; but, except‘something of this < 
kind be granted, I know not what further can be 
done than to oppose force to force; wherein, who¬ 
ever gain, his majesty shall be a loser.” J 

But still Charles and Laud disregarded the 

• Hardwicke State Papers. 

+ The town of Aberdeen alone was withheld from subscribing, by 
the influence of the university and the power of tho Marquis of 
Huntley, or rather the nou-covenauters were more numerous m that 
place than elsewhere. 

$ Hardwicke State Paper*. 
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warning, and were determined to impose the Com¬ 
mon Prayer-book upon the people of Scotland by 
force of arms. The great meeting of the Cove¬ 
nanters at Edinburgh dissolved tranquilly; but 
they left commissioners behind them, and esta¬ 
blished such intelligence among themselves and 
with all parts of the country, that they could meet 
and come together at the shortest notice. “ For 
anything I can learn,” writes Traquair, “ they in¬ 
tend to prepare themselves by all possible means 
for the worst, but will not stir except they be 
pressed with the practice of those things they com¬ 
plain upon.” The Covenanters knew their strength 
and the mighty power they had in the sympathies 
of the Puritans in the south; and they began to 
assert that they were as well friended in England 
as the king himself.* Wherever they encountered 
opposition from any Scottish subjects, they threat¬ 
ened them with their high displeasure and the 
curse of the true kirk; nor did they always limit 
themselves to threats, particularly when any of 
Laud's ministers (his bishops had all run away) 
fell into their hands. There were fierce riots at 
Lanark and other towns. In some places men 
weie thrown into prison, or put in the Btocks for 
refusing to sign. In the west country, where 
Presbyterianism was the warmest, they would give 
no traveller or passenger cither meat, drink, or 
lodging for his money, until he first gave them 
assurance that he was an adherent to the covenant. 
They raised large sums hv voluntary contribution 
for the maintenance of their commissioners, secre¬ 
taries, clerks, and couriers; they took a minute 
list of all such as were either adverse or lukewarm, 
not forgetting, at the same time, to make estimate 
of their property, in forethought of sequestrations 
and forfeiture. “ Before the end of April,” says 
a favourable historian, “ he was scarce accounted 
one of the reformed religion that had not sub¬ 
scribed to this covenant. And the church and 
state were divided into two' names of Covenanters, 
and Non-covenanters; the Non-covcnanters con¬ 
sisting, first, of Papists, whose number was thought 
small in Scotland, scarce exceeding six hundred ; 
secondly, some statesmen in office and favour 
at that time; thirdly, some who, though they were 
of the reformed religion, were greatly affected to 
the ceremonies of England, and Book of Common 
Praver.”f • 

Triqunir repeatedly urged that his majesty 
should hear some of his Scottish ministers and ser¬ 
vants before making up his mind, or “.concluding 
fully ” as to what coitr.,4 he ought to take at this 
crisis; but without hearing any Buch—nay, with¬ 
out advising with his English council, or with any 
English servant of government except his fatal 
Laud—Charles himself drew up a commission for 
the Marquess of Hamilton, who was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed with all haste to reduce that” rascally people” 
to order. Hamilton was hereby instructed to read 

Anonymousbetter in Palrymple's Memorials, dated 16th April* 

+ Thomas May (secretory for the parliament), History of the 
Parliament of England. 


the royal proclamation which lie bore to the lords / 
of the Scottish council, previously to publishing it, 
and to exact, if he chose, a solemn oath from each 
member of that council to do his best to execute 
the proclamation.* If any body should protest 
against this royal proclamation, he was to treaUiim 
as a rebel, and apprehend him, if possible. He 
was to give a bold negative to any petitions that 
might be presented by the Covenanters, both in 
respect of the matter, and as coming from an un¬ 
acknowledged and illegal association. He was not 
to press for the exact execution of Laud’s chinch 
orders for the present, hut he was to take good 
care not to promise their abrogation. He was to 
allow the Scots six weeks to renounce the cove¬ 
nant, and, if he found cause, less. “ You shall 
declare,” contiuucs the king, “ that, if there be no 
sufficient strength within the kingdom to force the 
refractory to obedience, power shall come from 
England, and that myself will come in person with 
them, being resolved to hazard my life, rather than 
to suffer authority to be contemned. You may 
likewise declare (if you find cause) that, as we 
never did, so by God’s grace we never will, stop 
the course of justice by any private directions of 
ours, but will leave our lords of session and other 
judges to administer justice, as they will be an¬ 
swerable to God and us. If you cannot (by the 
means prescribed by us) bring back the refractory 
and seditious to due obedience, we do not only give 
you authority, but command all hostile acts what¬ 
soever to he used against them, they having de¬ 
served to be used no otherwise by us hut as a 
rebellious people: for tin 1 doing thereof, we will 
not only save you harmless, hut account it asj ac¬ 
ceptable service done us.”f Having rcceivcdr his 
instructions and commission, Hamilton took leave 
of the king, who ordered him to write/often to 
himself and the Archbishop of Cantmjury, he 
being the only English person intrusted! with the 
secrets of the Scottish affairs. On tlia/drd of June 
Hamilton arrived at Berwick, where the Eail of 
Roxburgh met him, and told him haw small were 
his . hopes of success; that the Scottish people 
would .aapredly not give up the covenant; that 
they insist^,the abolition of episeppaay; and 
that, if they were not satisfied in this rtvspeet, and 
by the immediate calling of a general assembly and 
parliament, they woultWall an assembh' them¬ 
selves. The marquess, when he came to Berwick, 
had expected to find a great company of noblumcn 
and others to receive him and attend him as the, 
king's high commissioner; and he had especially 
counted upon his own kindred and vasfcls, or 
tenantry; but all failed him, except “ some very 
few who had not subscribed the covenant, and 
they inconsiderable: for the Tables of the Cove- 

• One of the great provocations was the removal of tho courts, &c. 
from the capilaf: yet Charles snvs,—" Wo give you power to cause 
the council to sUfid whatsoever place you shall find most convenient 
for our service, Edinburgh only lexcepted, and to change the mating 
thereof ns often as occasion shall require.” In another clause he 
says." Whenever the town of Edinburgh shall depart from the Cove¬ 
nant, and petition for our favour, then wa will that you bring back 
the council and session to it.” 

t Rush worth. k 
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nanters required that none who had taken the cove¬ 
nant should give any attendance upon the mar¬ 
quess.”* * * § With a heavy heart, Hamilton went on 
to Dalkeith, where he was received by the lords of 
the secret council, by some of the lords of session, 
antftruops of the nobility and gentry who had not 
subscribed. Shortly after his arrival at Dalkeith, 
the citizens of Edinburgh requested that he would 
be pleased to repair to the king’s palace of Holy- 
rood House, where they might more conveniently 
communicate with him and receive his grace’s di¬ 
rections. But he knew that the citizens were in 
warlike array round the castle to prevent his throw¬ 
ing in troops and ammunition; and he represented 
that it would not he agreeable to the king’s honour 
that he, his majesty’s commissioner with the coun¬ 
cil, should reside at Holyrood, situated at one end 
of the city, when the caBtle seated at the other cud 
was blocked up with guards. The citizens under¬ 
took that this guard should he removed, and the 
Covenanters in Edinburgh kept quiet. Thereupon 
the marquess consented to lodge at Holyrood. On 
his way from Dalkeith, about two or three miles 
from Edinburgh, he was met by the whole body of 
the nobility and gentry of the Covenanters that 
were residents of the capital and neighbourhood, 
who were all mounted on horseback, and consisted 
of several thousands—more calculated, no doubt, to 
overawe than to testify respect. And as the mar¬ 
quess drew still nearer to Edinburgh,' he saw a 
small hill blackened all over with Geneva cloaks— 
for five hundred Presbyterian ministers, on foot, 
had there taken their post, and had appointed 
“ the strongest in voice and austcrest in counte¬ 
nance to make him a short welcome;” but this 
the marquess avoided.t • 

As soon as Hamilton was settled at Holyrood, 
he asked the Covenanters what would satisfy them 
and induce them to renounce their league. They 
answered, nothing hut a general assembly and a 
parliament, and instantly clapped new guards 
upon Edinburgh Castle, and multiplied the guards 
and watches of the city. At the same time the 
preachers advised the people to take heed of crafty 
propositions; and when the marquess proposed 
hearing divine service in the kind’s chapel, they 
sent to ti.il him that he must not read the English 
service-book; and they nailed up the organ,which 
they considered as an abomination unto the Lord.} 
A few days after they wrote a letter to the mar¬ 
quess, admonishing him and every one of thg coun¬ 
cil to subscribe their blessed covenant, as they 
hoped %to be esteemed Christians and patriots.§ 
They declared that the Scottish people would as 
soon renounce their baptism as their covenant, 

• Ruahwortb. 

t Iil.— HailUc'a Letters. 

j The ministers whom Wentworth had so tyrannically driven out 
of Ulster were now taking their roveuge, and informing the people Of 
Scotland of the crafty propositions and broken promises of uliurles's 
government in Ireland. “ The pulpits,” says Traquair, " are daily 
filled with those ministers, who wore lately put out of Ireland, who, 
wiiii some of their own. and Home such others as come from other 
places of lids kingdom, preach nothing Out foolish seditious doc¬ 
trine.*’— Uardwicke State Papers. 

§ Sue the letter of the ministers in liushworlh. 


which had already secured them the favour of 
heaven and a regeneration in righteousness. Ha¬ 
milton wisely declined publishing Charles's pro¬ 
clamation, and advised his master to he prepared 
either to grant them all their demands, or to hasten 
down his fleet with an army in it, to put soldiers 
into Berwick and Carlisle, and to follow in person 
with an army royal. On the 15th of June the 
marquess received the following answer from the 
king:—“ I expect not anything can reduce that 
people to obedience hut force only. In the mean 
time your care must he how to dissolve the multi¬ 
tude, and, if it be possible, to possess yourself of 
my castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, which 1 do 
not expect; and to this end I give you leave to 
flatter them with what hopes you please, so you 
engage not me against my grounds, and in parti¬ 
cular that you consent neither to the calling of par¬ 
liament nor general assembly, until the eovi mint 
be disavowed and given up, your chief end being 
now to win time until I he ready to suppress 
them. But when I consider that now nut only my 
crown, but my reputation for ever, lies at stake, I 
must rather suffer the first, that time will help, 
than this last, which is irreparable. This I have 
writfen to no other end than to show you 1 will 
rather die than yield to those impertinent and 
damnable demands, as you rightly call them; for 
it is all one as to yield to lie no king in a very 

short time.As the affairs are now, 1 do not 

expect that you should declare the adherers to the 
covenant traitors, until, as I have already said, you 
have heard from me that my fleet hath set sail for 
Scotland, though your six weeks should he elapsed. 
In a word, gain time by all the honest means you 
cun, without forsaking your grounds.” 

By honest means Charles meant any means 
that did not openly commit his own character. 
The Presbyterian ministers, understanding that 
the covenant must be given up, or no treaty made, 
caused their pulpits to ring with exhortations of 
firm adherence to the great national bond, and 
again all declared that they would never quit the 
covenant except with their lives. They presented 
their petition to the marquess, calling for an imme¬ 
diate redress of their grievances* telling him that 
they would no longer he put oft' by delays, and de¬ 
siring him to propose the matter to the whole 
Scottish council. Hamilton, obeying thq. ,spirit 
at least, if not the letter, of the king’s instruc¬ 
tions to temporise and delude, promised them that 
he would oall both a general assembly and a par¬ 
liament for the redress ofall grievances. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that the Covenanters were aware 
of the plot contrived by the king, or were suspi¬ 
cious of all his intentions, for they went away dis¬ 
satisfied, putting no trust in Hamilton’s fair pro¬ 
mises. The marquess, on the other hand, had 
found that most, if not all, the lords of the council 
were inclined to the granting of what the Cove¬ 
nanters demanded ; and so he durst not summon 
the council, lest tltey should have sided with the 
Covenanters, He informed his master of all this, 
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and implored him not to proceed in his warlike 
preparations too openly. Charles, in reply, told 
him that ho would take his advice and stop public 
preparations, but “ in a Bilent way” he would not 
cease, so that he might be ready upon the least 
advertisement. The Covenanters presented to the 
marquess au “ explanation of the bond of mutual 
defence,” in which they again most solemnly pro¬ 
tested that they meant not to derogate from the 
king’s authority or to disobey and rebel against his 
majesty’s laws. “ All our proceeding,” said they, 
" by petitioning, protesting, covenanting, and 
whatsoever other way, was and is only for the 
maintaining of the true religion by us professed; 
and witli express reservation of our obedience to 
Ins most sacred majesty, most humbly beseeching 
his majesty so to esteem and accept of us, that he 
will be graciously pleased to call a national assem¬ 
bly and parliament, for removing the fears wc have, 
not without cause (as wc think), conceived of in¬ 
troducing in tins church another form of worship 
than what we have been accustomed with; as like¬ 
wise for satisfying our just grievances, and tire 
settling of a constant and solid order to be kept in 
all time coming, as well in the civil as eccle¬ 
siastical government: which, if we shall by the 
intercession of your grace obtain, we faithfully 
promise (according to our bounden duties) to con¬ 
tinue in his majesty’s obedience, and at our utmost 
powers to procure the same during our lives.”? 
The marquess transmitted their paper to Charles, 
together with fresh desponding accounts of his 
own : lmt the answer he received was as high and 
absolute as ever. “ As concerning the explanation 
of their damnable covenant,” said the king, 
“whether it he with or without explanation, I 
have no more power in Scotland than as a Duke of 
Venice, which I will rather die than sutler: yet I 
commend the giving ear to the explanation, or any¬ 
thing else to win time, which now I see is one of 
your chicfost cares, wherefore I need not recom¬ 
mend it to you. And for their calling a parlia¬ 
ment or assembly without me, I should not much 
lie sorry, for it would the more loudly declare them 
traitors, and the more justify my actions: there¬ 
fore, in my mind, my declaration Bhould not be 
long delayed; but this is a hare opinion,-and no 
command.”f 

If Hamilton is to be praised, it must be for his 
loyalty, and not for his patriotism: he told the 
Covenanters that he should leave them in order to 
wait upon Ilia majesty, ^explain their desires, and 
to return to them^agi'm within three weeks or a 
month. But the true reason of his going was to 
gain so much time, and to see in what state of 
forwardness were the king’s warlike preparations. 
Previously to his departure, on the 4th of July, he 
presented the royal proclamation, which he had 
brought with him, to the Scottish council, who 
signed it upon omission of the command to aban¬ 
don the covenant. Thereupon it was Bent to the 
market-cross and there read aloud; but it was met 

Kush worth.' | Id, 


instantly by a long and powerfully written protest 
drawn up in the name of the noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen,'burghs, and commons. This was fol¬ 
lowed by another explanation of their covenant, 
which was given to Hamilton to be put into the 
king’s hands. When the marquess came to cdtnt, 
he gave Charles a full account of the “strength 
and rage of the Covenanters,” together with the 
“ unconstancy ” of many members of the Scottish 
council; and he proposed to his majesty, as a 
middle course, to renew the confession of faith 
which had been ratified by the Scottish pailiainent 
in 1567. Charles immediately sent back the mar¬ 
quess with enlarged instructions. He was to try, by 
all means, to make the Scottish council sign the said 
confession of faith, and thereby, as the court chose 
to argue, give up the covenant; but he was not pub¬ 
licly to put the proposition to vote in the council 
except he was quite sure to carry the point: he was 
to summon a general assembly, but to take good 
care that the sitting of the assembly should not be 
before the 1st of November: he was to labour that 
the bishops might have votes in the assembly, and 
that the moderator thereof might be a bishop : he 
was to cajole them about the Articles of Perth, 
giving them to believe that they were held ns indif¬ 
ferent: if he found it expedient, he might even 
publish the order for discharging the use of the 
Service Hook, Book of Canons, and the practice 
of the High Commission. “ You arc to protest,” 
continued the instructions, “ against the abolish¬ 
ing of bishops, and to give way to as few restric¬ 
tions of their power as you can; and as for the 
bishops not being capable of civil places, you ynist 
labour what you can to keep them free. . As 
for the bishops’ precedence, you are not tuf admit 
them of the assembly to meddle therewith,/it being 
no point of religion, and totally in the crown. . . 
You are to advise the bishops to forbear! sitting at 
the council, till better and more fuvou*ibie times 
for them.” These better times were tofbc brought 
about by fire and sword; hut Charles was not as 
yet ready, and therefore he concludedvhus: “ Not¬ 
withstanding all these instructions, (or any other 
accident that may happen (still labouring to keep 
up our honour so far as possibly you etto), )'ou are 
by uo means to permit a present ruptureho happen, 
but to yield anything, though unreasonable, rather 
than now to break.”* BWides these iiistnjictious, 
Charles gave Hamilton orders that the bishops and 
the commissioners, or proctors, named by them, 
should he held necessary members of the general 
assembly; that all ministers turned out sinc^ these 
stirs began should he restored; and that all minis¬ 
ters admitted without the bishop’s licence should 
he prevented from exercising their functions. 

But while the marquess was busy at court in 
arranging these matters the Covenanters in Scotland 
were not idle, but pressed might and main for more 
subscriptions to the league. “And because Ac 
north were for the most part against the covenant, 
some noblemen and ministers went on the 23rd of 
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July (beitig that day twelvemonth the stool was 
thrown at the bishop’s head) to Aberdeen, hoping 
to convince the doctors there of the lawfulness of 
the covenant. But the doctors violfently argued 
against the same, because it was a combination 
without warrant or authority. And the Covenanters 
gave out to the said doctors at Aberdeen that the 
lord commissioner was satisfied with th'e covenant 
upon the offer of that explication (which Is for¬ 
merly mentioned) ; but, at the commissioner's 
return, he declared the contrary.”* It is well 
known that the Covenanters, notwithstanding their 
pretensions to godliness, began, at a very early 
stage, to he almost as regardless of their word, 
when an advantage was to be gained by break¬ 
ing it, as the king himself was of his promises, 
but in the present case it may he doubted whe¬ 
ther Hamilton had not deceived them by pro¬ 
fessions of admiration,of their holy league. 
Upon his return to Holyrood House, on the 10th 
of August, he found things in a much worse pos¬ 
ture than he had left them in; for, a few days 
before, it had been enacted, at a convention of 
burghs, that none should be magistrates or occupy 
any municipal offices whatsoever unless they had 
taken the covenant; and the Covenanters had 
unanimously resolved that bishops should have no 
vote in the general assembly,—that Episcopacy 
should be abolished,—the Articles of Perth con¬ 
demned, and that all men, under pain of the curse 
of the kirk of Scotland, should sign the covenant. 
Hamilton knew not what to do, but he resolved at 
all hazards not to call a general assembly until he 
had again been to London in person to represent 
to his majesty the extreme hazard he was like to 
run. Three days after his arrival at Edinburgh, 
the confident Covenanters waited upon him to 
demand an answer to the explanation and petition 
they had forwarded by him to the court. He 
declared that the king’s answer was full of grace 
and goodness,—that his majesty promised that he 
would leave nothing undone that could be expected 
from a just prince to save the nation from ruin,— 
that as soon as order and government were re¬ 
established as before these combustions, and 
obedience made to the crown, both an assembly 
and a parliament should be convoked. He never 
could have expected that men, distinguished by 
their sagacity and thevr distrust of professions, 
should be satisfied with vague promises like these. 
The Covenanters negotiated eight or nine days, 
and thqn the tnrftquess craved again the ipace of 
twenty days to go to court and bring another an¬ 
swer 'from his majesty. Hamilton’s object, as 
was understood by the Covenanters, was to gain 
more time, but before he began his journey he 
thought fit to consult with the Earls of Traquair, 
Roxburgh, and Southesk, and even to join his 
signature with theirs to certain articles of advice 
to*be offered to the king. ' In this paper Charles 
wal'inost earnestly urged to revoke those innova¬ 
tions in religion and law which alone, without any 
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disloyalty, had moved his subjects to their present 
courses. Hamilton left Edinburgh on the 25th of 
August: on the 10th of September he received 
fresh instructions from his master, who, it was 
said, was resolved to try “the utmost of yielding” 
for the recovery of his subjects’ affections. In 
fact, Charles, who had been so averse to the 
slightest concession, now gave up everything to 
the Scots, empowering Hamilton, by proclamation 
or otherwise as he should see cause, to declare 
that his majesty did absolutely revoke the Service 
Book, the Book of Canons, the Five Articles of 
Perth, and the High Commission. By other 
clauses of his instructions the bishops were, given 
up to the vengeance of the laws,—the Episcopal 
government was declared to be limited by the 
laws of the Scottish church And kingdom as already 
established,—and the prelates were no longer to 
hold any political posts. On his return towards 
Edinburgh, Hamilton met in, Yorkshire the fugi¬ 
tive Scottish bishops, to whom he signified his 
majesty’s pleasure, telling them that, though the 
king would maintain Episcopacy, lie was content 
that their power should be limited, and that they 
should no longer hold civil offices.' At this the 
bishops were thrown into a fury, and spoke with 
great vehemcncy; hut the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews was the most moderate of any of them, 
and seemed to be willing to take 2500/. from the 
king as composition for quitting his place of chan¬ 
cellor. On the 17th of September, Hamilton was 
again ut Holyrood, and, on the 21st, lie received 
the Covenanters, and told them that the king lmd 
granted them all that they desired, and that, by 
his gracious permission, a free assembly and a 
parliament were to be called immediately. They 
were, or appeared to be,satisfied, until the marquess 
mentioned that they must sign the old Confession 
of Faith as adopted by King James in 1580 and 
1590, which they looked upon as an artifice to set 
aside their new bond of the covenant. And then, 
upon reflection, their suspicions were excited by 
the amplitude of the king’s concessions. If 
Charles had intended to keep his promises he 
would hardly have promised so much; and at 
this time, or more probably somq weeks earlier, the 
Covenanters obtained certain intelligence that he 
was secretly engaged in raising an army against 
them, not scrupling to say among his few con¬ 
fidants that he should never enjoy pSace of 
mind till he had reduced them to obedience, and 
again set up the bishops in their places. It 
was indeed impossible slSto conceal what was 
going on in one part of the island that the Scots 
should get no inkling of it: this impossibility ot 
secrecy would have existed even if the English 
nation had entered fully into the quarrel of their 
sovereign, but, as things stood, nearly every 
Englishman that was groaning under the church 
tyranny, or held a change of the established reli¬ 
gion to be demanded by the word of God, might 
consider himself bound to put the Scots on their 
guard. It was not without reason that the Cove- 
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nanters had asserted that they were as well be¬ 
friended in England as the king himself. Their 
leaders were in close correspondence with several 
of the leading English patriots—practical men— 
men of business, who were not likely to neglect 
anything which tended to strengthen them for 
their contest. And besides, there were several of 
the Scottish counsellors and courtiers about the 
king who were suspected both of Presbyterianism 
and venality * 

On the 22nd of September, Hamilton caused 
the proclamation to be read at the Market-cross, in 
which the Liturgy, the High Commission, &c., 
were given up and declared to be void and null; 
but, as it contained the condition of signing the old,. 
Confession of Faith, which was interpreted as 
implying the abandonment of their recent en¬ 
gagement, the 'Covenanters instantly protested 
against it. The protest, like all the papers issued 
by that party, was wonderfully effective and 
powerfully worded. It said, that it was meant 
by this new subscription that their late covenant 
and confession might be quite absorbed and buried 
in oblivion,—that whereas it had been intended 
and sworn to be an everlasting covenant, never 
to be forgotten, it should be never more remem¬ 
bered,—that the new one would be cried up, 
and the other drowned in the noise thereof. “ This 
new subscription,” continued the protest, “ in¬ 
stead of performing our vows, would he a real 
testimony and confession before the world that 
we have been transgressors in making rash vows; 
that we repent oursolves of our former zeal and 
forwardness against the particulars expressed, first, 
in our supplications, complaints, and protesta¬ 
tions, and next, abjured in our covenant; that we 
in our judgment prefer the general confession unto 
this, which necessurily was now made more 
special; and that we are. now, under the fair pre¬ 
text and honest cover of a new oath, recanting and 
undoing that which, upon so mature deliberation, 
we have been doing before. This, besides all 
other evils, were to make way and open a door to 
the re-entry of the particulars abjured, and to 
repent ourselves of our chiefest consolations, and 
to lie both against God and our own souls. It 
hath been often‘objected that our confession of 
faith and covenant was unlawful, because it 
wanted the ^warrant of public authority; and it 
Hath been answered by us, tliat we were not 
destitute of the warrant, civil and ecclesiastical, 
which authorised the former covenant. And, al¬ 
though we could have wished that his majesty had 
added both his subscription and authority unto it, 
jet the less constraint from authority and the 
more liberty, the less hypocrisy and more sincerity 

• Soon After this we find a Mend to Charles’s government saying, 
** And because there be divers Scots Covenanters about court, who 
give intelligence (both by the ordinary, and posters, and journiers lbr 
Scotland), a course should be taken that the letters may be opened ; 
and that the governor of Berwick may give order for some strict 
searching and examining the Scot* travellers; for many that go up 
and down England with Scots linen, &c , scatter and sow errors, divi¬ 
sions, and dissensions in the hearts of hia majesty’s subjects, which 
should be prevented: and the Covenanters about oonrt should be dis¬ 
charged."— Hardwicka Statu Popart. 
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h$h appeared. But by this new subscription, 
qrged by authority, we both condemn our former 
subscription as unlawful, because alleged to be 
done without authority, and precondemn also the 
like laudable course in the like necessity to he 
taken, by posterity.” The protest pointed out to 
the jealous eyes of the Scots that, by subscribing 
thq Confession as now urged, they, according to 
the rqyal proclamation, would acquiesce in that 
declaration to his majesty’s absolute will, and sub¬ 
mit to accept of a pardon from him, which pardon 
had need to be ratified in parliament; and this, 
they said, was turning their glory into shame, by 
confessing their guiltiness where God Had made 
them guiltless, and by the fire of his spirit had 
accepted of their services,—was a departing from 
the commandment of God, the practice of the godly 
in former times, and the worthy and laudable 
example of their religious progenitors. Charles 
himself had signed the new bond, though it con¬ 
tained many clauses altogether repugnant to 
Arminianism, and it was subscribed at Edinburgh 
by Hamilton, Traquair, Marr, Murray, Hadding¬ 
ton, Lauderdale, Southesk, Napier, Carmichael, 
and all the rest of the lords of secret council. On 
the same day the marquess proclaimed his majesty’s 
pleasure that a free and general assembly should 
be indicted, kept, and lmlden at Glasgow on the 
21st of November; and, immediately after this, 
proclamation was made for a parliament to meet at 
Edinburgh upon the 15th of May, 1G39. And a 
day or two after these proclamations, the lords of 
the council published an act approving the king’s 
discharge of the Service Book, Book of Canons, 
&e., and requiring all his majesty’s subjects to 
subscribe the Confession of Faith as now offered to 
them. The ministers, several of the municipal 
bodies, and the people, hastened to muke joyful 
acclamations, and to thank his majesty and their 
lordships for putting down those abominations; 
hut as for subscription to the Confession, they 
would not hear of it. At first some persons offered 
to sign the Confession, but they were deterred by 
their ministers, who represented that all that was 
now done or promised by the king was only done 
to gain time,—that he was preparing worsp usage 
than ever, and that, withal, it would be perjury for 
such as had taken the covenant to sign the king’s 
confession. 

The marquess, seeing that it would*be im¬ 
possible to prevent a rupture at Glasgow, ad¬ 
vised Charles to hasten his warlike preparations. 
The Scottish bishops, though not averse" to the 
hastening on of a war of religion, piressed Hamil¬ 
ton to put off the meeting of the genera! assembly. 
The merquess acquainted the king with their desire. 
Charles, in reply, told" him that he should soon 
receive a particular answer from my Lord of Can¬ 
terbury to all his propositions touching the assem¬ 
bly, and then continued t “ As for the opinions # of 
the clergy to prorogue this assembly, his majesty 
utterly disliked them, for that it would more hurt 
his reputation by not keeping it than their mad 
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acts could prejudice his service; wherefore he 
commanded the marquess to hold the day; hut (as 
the marquess writ), if he can break them by proving 
nullities in their proceedings, nothing better. 
Lastly, concerning assessors, his majesty likes 
their names, and (as the marquess writ) he must 
uof suffer his majesty to lose his privilege.”* 
In another letter Charles spoke still more openly 
of the scheme he had arranged with Hamilton for 
sowing discord among the members of the assem¬ 
bly, and defeating their acts by protests. “ As 
for the general assembly,” writes the king, 

“ though I can expect no good from it, yet I hope 
you may hinder much of the ill; first by putting 
divisions amongst them concerning the legality of 
their elections, then by protesting against their 
tumultuary proceedings.” But in the leaders of 
the covenant Charles had to deal with enemies as 
wary or cunning as himself; and by this time, at 
the latest, the Scots were convinced that the ques¬ 
tions at issue must be settled rather by a cam¬ 
paign than by an assembly. Notwithstanding the 
waylaying of the posts, and the carrying of all 
letters to Secretary Coke, their friends in England 
contrived now and then to send them important 
advices. One of these, in relating the warlike 
preparations of Charles, gives an account of the 
sympathy of his English subjects. “ There be 
preparation,” says this anonymous correspondent, 

“ for 20,000 men, of swords, guns, &c., 40 pieces 
of ordnance, and 40 carriages. The Earl Marshal 
of England is to go into the north, there to secure 
those parts, where Berwick, Carlisle, and New¬ 
castle are to he fortified; but it is thought they 
will not get 200 nien for their 20,000 arms in this 
cause. You will not believe how heartily the 
cause is nigh to succeed amongst the nobility, 
gentry, and commonalty. The nobility have some 
of them laboured to get a society who might pe¬ 
tition the king for removal of Buch grievances as 
they labour under, but there cannot be gotten 
above two of the nobility that will join in this 
business; you may guess who they are :f so as they 
conceive it but folly of themselves to push, whereas 
the rest have declared they will not join in it; 
but, however, they are resolved not to abide here, 
being indeed under such a light as must suffer ex¬ 
tinguishment if it abide in this so dampish an air. 

I hear it the unanimous consent of many leading 
person#, that they hope to find an America in 
Scotland; and all designs foreign receive a stop¬ 
page until it be seen wherein yours will determine. 
If a liberty can be had with you, there will be hardly 
found receipt for those who will thrust themselves 
amongst you, such who are men of eminent rank 
and great estates, and those who, I dare say, will 
spend, a few of them, in the discharge of their or¬ 
dinary affairs, more money yearly nor [than] is now 
to be spared in the kingdom: I could number forty 
or fifty of them that will ^Uot 100,000/. yearly for 
their expense; many there he of the like sort I 
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know not of, but such as I have spoken with have 
often wished that you be sure in the close of your 
agreement that you make petition that there may 
be free traffic preserved betwixt yourselves and 
the other subjects of the king’s dominions; you to 
come, drive trade, cohabit with them, and they to 
do the like with you, without any hindrance, as 
subjects of the same government and members of 
the same body ought to do. You, by this manner, 
will get their estates and persons amongst you, 
and they will take none of your gospel away, 
although they communicate with you. Pray con¬ 
sider of this; it is of much concernment both to 
yourselves and others here, who cannot expect, 
from any appearance of the least motion thither¬ 
ward, that there is hope of so much as uuy relax¬ 
ation of the course begun, and unhappily Imiughl 
forward in these parts. That you may taste a 
little of our condition, I have sent you two of your 
own Scots Bibles, your New Testament only, 
wherein they have placed such abominable pictures, 
that horrible impiety stares through them:*thcsc 
come forth by public authority ; do you show them 
to such as you think meet; I send to each of you 
one of them.” This skilful correspondent went 
on to inform the Scots, that Wentworth had made 
large offers of assistance to the king from Ireland, 
—some said an army of 16,000 men,—but he 
doubted the lord deputy’s ability, seeing that, that 
kingdom was itself m an unquiet state. The Earl 
of Antrim had been presented to the king as one 
having great power in Ireland, and the leading of 
a strong and numerous sept of the Mac Donnells, 
which were now serving under the Lord of Lorn, 
the son of Argyle; that Lorn was going into Ire¬ 
land, to make what party he could there, and then 
into the Highlands of Argyle ; and that shot for 
ordnance had been newly cast, and flat-bottomed 
boats prepared for the landing of men on tbc coast 
of Scotland. He says, “ Wise men here do think 
that the king is resolved to hold you in all fair 
and promising ways of treaty, until he hath sulli- 
ciently fitted himself by provisions both of arms 
and men, and then you may look for no other lan¬ 
guage bait what comes from the mouth of the 
cannon: be assured, if the king can bring it to this 
pass, he will, hut most likely hfe will not be able : 
yet how far rewards, pensions, and the like, may 
prevail, either to separate you amongst yourselves, 
or otherways to hire a foreigner to come upon you 
(if his domestic subjects will not be drawn to it), 
it is hard to say; good wisdom, therefore, to be 
at a point quickly, whiht»God preserves union 
amongst you.”* * 

With mingled warnings and threats like these 
continually ringing in their ears, with their sharp 
political sagacity, their confidence in their own 
strength and the king’s weakness, it could hardly 
be expected from the Scots that they should pursue 
a conciliating or compromising course. Although 
Charles had dismissed the bishops from the offices 
of the state, he had left them in the church; and 

* Hailes, Memorials. 
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the Covenanters held that episcopacy was incom¬ 
patible with the existence of liberal institutions 
awl the true worship of God,—a sentiment which 
was echoed beyond the Tweed. At the end of 
October the Earl of Rothes, in the name of the 
Covenanters, demanded a warrant for citing the 
bishops to appear as criminals before the general 
assembly at Glasgow. Hamilton replied that the 
law was open for citing all such as were either 
within the kingdom or without; but he declined 
giving the warrant, as being a thing without pre¬ 
cedent ; and it was enough, he said, that he did 
not protect them against trial. Upon this repulse 
the Covenanters addressed themselves to the pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh, who took upon them to issue 
warrants against the bishops. It would have been 
in vain to look for apostolical poverty, simplicity, 
and purity among these prelates,—some of them, 
we believe, had led rather a free life,—but the 
uncharitablencss, the whole fury of political and 
religious partisanship, was let loose iri the sum¬ 
mons ; and the bishops were cited as being noto¬ 
riously guilty of heresy, simony, perjury, incest, 
adultery, fornication, Sabbath-breaking, &c.; and 
the presbytery ordered all this to be read in the 
Collegiate Church of Edinburgh immediately after 
Communion, and .then to he read in every church 
in Scotland, which was done accordingly, to the 
edification of the people, who believed no crime 
too dark for “ the priests of Baal.”* 

As one of the signs of his returning favour, 
Charles restored the session or term to his good 
town of Edinburgh. Hamilton, having dealt with 
all the lords of the session beforehand, urged them 
to sign the King’s Confession of Faith: two of 
these judges absented themselves, four positively 
refused, but at. length nine of the fifteen signed; 
and from that moment they durst hardly walk the 
streets, for fear of being torn to pieces by the 
people. Charles remitted to the marquess the 
minutest instructions as to his deportment at the 
assembly, and perused and revised the opening 
speech which lie was to deliver. Hamilton required 
the king’s advocate to prepare himself to prove 
that episcopacy was according to the laws of Scot¬ 
land; but the aifvocate answered that his con¬ 
science would not permit any such thing; that he 
judged episcqpacy to he contrary both to the laws 
of Scotland and the laws of the church, and also to 
God’s own word; and thereupon the advocate was 
“ prevailed upon ” not to attend the general 
assembly at all. On the 17th of November, the 
marquess arrived at “Glasgow in a quiet and peace¬ 
able manner, none of his train carrying with them 
any prohibited arms. He there found letters and 
sundry protests from the bishops, who implored 
him to keep them secret, and to present them 
si'asanatdy, before they or their cause should suffer 
any wrong from the assembly. The city of Glas¬ 
gow being filled and thronged with all sorts of 
people, on the day appointed by the king’s procla¬ 
mation (the 21st of November, 1638), the general 
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assembly began by listening to a very long sermon 
which occupied the whole forenoon. In the after¬ 
noon they would have proceeded to the choosing 
of a moderator, but Hamilton, who, as king’s 
commissioner, was seated upon a chair “raised 
eminent above the rest,” told them that there was 
something to do previously, and that was the 
reading of his commission, that it might he under¬ 
stood by what authority he sat there. The com¬ 
mission, in Latin, wa8 accordingly read, and then 
the assembly would have again proceeded to the 
choice of their moderator; hut the marquess again 
interrupted them, and desired that his majesty’s 
letter to the general assembly should first be 
read; and this letter, which bore the date of the 
29th of October, was rend accordingly. It was 
very short. Charles told them that he was not 
ignorant that the best of his actions had been mis¬ 
taken by many of his subjects in his ancient 
kingdom, asfif he had intended innovation in re¬ 
ligion and laws; yet, considering it to he the 
special duty of a Christian king to advance God’s 
glory and the true religion, forgetting what was 
past, he had seriously taken into his princely con¬ 
sideration such particulars as might settle religion 
and satisfy all his good subjects of the sincerity of 
his intentions, and had therefore indicted this pre¬ 
sent free general assembly, appointing the mar¬ 
quess to attend the same, to whom he required them 
to give that true and due respect and obedience as 
if he himself were personally present.* When 
this reading was done, Hamilton stood up and 
made his opening speech. He told the assembly 
that the making of long harangues was not suit¬ 
able cither to his education or profession,—-that 
there had been talking enough already,—that it 
was now time for acting. We blush for the un¬ 
fortunate victim of loyalty, who knew all his 
master’s insincerity, and who had advised or pre¬ 
scribed part of his conduct, when wc find him 
pursuing his address in the following strain:— 
“ For the professions which have been made by 
our sacred sovereign (whom God long preserve 
over us), 1 am come hither, by his command, to 
make them good to his whole people, whom, to his 
grief, he hath found to have been poiwmcll (by 
whom I know not well, but God forgive them) 
with misconceits of his nitrations concerning the 
religion professed in this church and kingdom. 
But, to rectify all such misconceptions of his sub¬ 
jects, his majesty’s (Jesire is, that, before this as¬ 
sembly proceed to anything else, his subjects may 
receive an ample and clear satisfaction in .these 
points, wherein his majesty’s gracious intentions 
have been misdoubted or glanced at by the male¬ 
volent aspects of such as are afraid that his ma¬ 
jesty’s good subjects should see his clear tnind 
through any other glasses or spectacles than those 
they have tempered and ^fitted for them. Tlnf e 
sinistrous aspersions, dispersed by surmises, fcave 
been especially two. First, as if there had been 
in his majesty, if not some intentions, yet at least 
• Kogliworth. 
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(tome inclination, to give way, if not to alterations, 
yet to some innovations in the religion professed 
m, and established by the laws 6f this church and 
kingdom. I am confident that no man can har¬ 
bour or retain any such thought in his breaBt any 
more, when his majesty hath commanded that 
Confession of Faith, which you call the negative, 
to be subscribed by all his subjects whatsoever, 
and hath been graciously pleased to put the execu¬ 
tion of this, his royal command, in'your own hands. 
The next false, an'd indeed foul and devilish but- 
mise, wherewith his good subjects have been mis¬ 
led, is, that nothing promised in his majesty’s last 
most gracious proclamation (though most ungra¬ 
ciously received) was ever intended to be per¬ 
formed, nay, not the assembly itself; but that only 
time was to be gained, till his majesty, by arms, 
might oppress this, his own native kingdom; than 
which report hell itself could not have raised a 
blacker and falser. For that part which concern- 
eth the report of the intention of not holding the 
assembly, this day and place, as was first pro¬ 
mised and proclaimed, thanks be to God, con- 
futeth that calumny abundantly; for the other, 
making good what his majesty did promise in his 
last graciouB proclamation, his majesty hath com¬ 
manded me thus to express his heart to all his 
good subjects. He hath seriously, considered all 
the grievances of his subjects, which have been 
presented to him by all and several of their peti¬ 
tions, remonstrances, and supplications exhibited 
unto himself, his commissioner, and lords of his 
secret council, and hath graciously granted them 
all; and as he hath already granted as far as could 
he by proclamation, so he doth now desire that 
his subjects may be assured of them by acts of this 
general assembly, and afterwards by acts of par¬ 
liament respective.”* 

He told them, moreover, that his majesty not 
only desired, but commanded, that everything he 
had promised should first be taken in hand by the 
assembly and enacted, and that afterwards other 
things which his subjects might desire should be 
thought upon; so that it might be known to God 
and the whole world, and particularly to all his 
good subjects, how careful his majesty was to per¬ 
form all his gracious promises. The noble mar¬ 
quess knew that while he was making these solemn 
assertiqns his masters as preparing gunpowder 
and ball for his good subjects ; and so also knew 
many of those whom he addressed. The assembly 
then proceeded to elect their moderator, but Ha¬ 
milton stopped them with a protest, that their act 
should neither prejudice the king’s prerogative 
nor the laws of the kingdom, nor bar the king from 
taking legal exceptions against the person elected 
or the irregularity of his election. After this delay 
they chose Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, in Fife, who in many essentials was the 
J<li- Knox of the day.f Hamilton would here 
have rend his declinator or protest against their 
authority, but they proceeded to the election of a 

• Kaihworth. 


clerk-register. The person chosen was Archibald 
Johnston, clerk of their Tables at Edinburgh. 
Hamilton protested against his election, but the 
assembly adhered to their choice; and Johnstun, 
after making a short speech, declaring that he wag 
unworthy of the charge, yet would not be wanting 
to do his best for “ the defence of the •prerogative 
of the Soil of God,” began to perform the duties 
of clerk. On the following day Hamilton entered 
a fresh protest against the return of lay elders to 
the" assembly. Charles had reflected deeply upon 
the •Jealousies likely to arise between laymen and 
clergy; and, as lay elders, who, at the Reformation, 
had attended all general assemblies, had been 
displaced by his father, he thought to make their 
election on the present occasion appear like an 
innovation. But the Lords of the Tables, who 
had organised this mighty resistance, were resolved 
not to trust entirely to the spirit and courage of the 
preachers; and, besides, they were not very anxious 
that the tyranny of the presbytery should be^ sub¬ 
stituted for the tyranny of episcopacy. They had, 
therefore, taken care to preserve that part of the 
original constitution of the reformed national 
church, by which the laity were associated with 
the clergy in its government. Hereupon the proc¬ 
tor, or commissioner for the bishops, declined the 
jurisdiction of the assembly, as not being a purely 
ecclesiastical body. Regardless of this declinator, 
the assembly proceeded to open their accusation, 
the moderator Henderson, in a short speech, de¬ 
ploring the obstinacy of the bishops’ hearts, who 
had betrayed no sign of remorse and sorrow for 
their wicked courses, Hamilton, after insisting 
on the reading of their protest, called the charges 
a libel against the bishops, an infamous and scur¬ 
rilous libel. On this, one of the clerkB of session 
thundered out a verbal protestation that they would 
pursue these charges against the bishops so long 
as they had lives and fortunes. Thereupon Ha¬ 
milton protested in his turn, and discharged the 
bishops’ proctor from giving appearance for the 
bishops before the assembly; and, finding the 
ntter impossibility of shielding those prelates from 
the prosecution, he determined to dissolve the 
assembly on the very next day. In the course of 
this same day he wrote a memorable letter to the 
king, cursing his country for its non-compliance 
with his majesty’s will. The sincerity of Hamilton 
has been called in question, but we think-upon in¬ 
sufficient grounds. The fact is, he was afterwards 
hated and calumniated by the royalists, who thought 
that he had done too little ;^and he was hunted to 
the scaffold by the parliamentarians and the Pres¬ 
byterians, who felt that he had done too much. 

“ Most sacred Sovereign,” says the marquess, 
“ when t consider the many great and most extra¬ 
ordinary favours which your majesty hath been 
pleased to confer upon me, if you were not my 
sovereign, gratitude would oblige me to labour 
faithfully, and that to the uttermost of my power, 
to manifest my thankfulness. Yet so unfortunate 
have I been in this unlucky country, that, though I 
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did prefer your service before all worldly consider¬ 
ations, nay, even strained my conscience in some 
points, by subscribing the negative confession, 
yet all hath been to small purpose; for I have 
missed my end in not being able to make your 
majesty as considerable a party as will be able to 
curb the insolency of this rebellious nation, with¬ 
out assistance from England, and greater charge to 
your majesty than this miserable country is worth. 
As I shall answer to God at the last day, I have 
done my best, though the success has proven so 
bad as I think myself of all men living most mise¬ 
rable, in finding that I have been so useless a ser¬ 
vant to him to whom I owe so much. And, seeing 
this may perhaps be the last letter that ever I shall 
have the happiness to write to your majesty, I 
shall, therefore, in it discharge my duty so far as 
freely to express my thoughts in. such things as I 
do conceive concerneth your service. And because 
1 will be sure that it should not miscarry, I have 
sent it by tiiis faithful servant of your majesty’s, 
vvhoiti I have found to be so tiusty as he may be 
employed by you, even to go against his nearest 
friends and dearest kindred. Upon the whole 
matter your majesty has been grossly abused by 
my lords of the clergy, by bringing in those things 
in this church nut in the ordinary and legal way. 
1'or the truth is, this action of theirs is not justi¬ 
fiable by the laws of this kingdom; their pride 
was great, but their folly greater; for, if they had 
gone right about this work, nothing wus more easy 
than to have effected what was aimed at. As for 
tiic persons of the men, it will prove of small use 
to have them characterised out by me, their condi¬ 
tion lieing such as they cannot be too much pitied; 
yet, lest I should lay upon them a heavier impu¬ 
tation, by saying nothing, than 1 intend, therefore 
I shall crave leave to say this much. It will he 
found that some of them have not been of the best 
lives, as St. Andrew’s, Brechin, Argyle, Aber¬ 
deen ; too many of them inclined to simony; yet, 
for my Lord of Ross, the most hated of all, and 
generally by all, there are few personal faults laid 
to his charge, more than ambition, which I cannot 
account a fault, so it be in lawful things. But, 
Sir, to leave theirij and come to those whom I con¬ 
ceive it is more necessary you should know, your 
officers and counsellors, of whom I shall write 
without spleen or favour, as I shall answer to Him 
at the last day to whom I muBt give an account 
(1 know not how soon) of all my actions.” He 
then proceeds to, draw characters of these officers 
and counsellors, which are not without point. The 
Lord Treasurer Ttaquair is set down us having 
great ambition and a labouring after popularity, 
which had prejudiced his majesty’s service. My 
Lord Privy Seal Roxburgh, who had been so well 
known to his majesty’s father, of blessed memory, 
had declared himself for episcopal government; 
but Hamilton likes not his limitations; yet the 
king, he observes, muBt make use of him, for he 
was a powerful man in the country. The Mar¬ 
quess of Huntley was much misliked, “ traduced 


not only to he popishly inclined, but even a direct 
Roman Catholic; nay, they spared not to tax him 
with personal faults:” “but howsoever,” con¬ 
tinues Hamilton, “ this I am sure of, since my 
coming here, he hath proved a faithful servant to 
you; and I am confident will he of greater asc, 
when your majesty shall take arms in your hand.” 
The Earl of Argyle, whom Charles had recently 
offended in a wilful and absurd manner, was the 
only man cried up hi Scotland as a true patriot, a 
loyal subject, a faithful counsellor, and, above all, 
rightly set for. the preservation of the purity of ic- 
ligion. With a correct estimate of Argylc’s cha¬ 
racter and means, Hamilton goes on to say, “ he 
must be well looked to; for it fears me lie will 
prove the dangerousest man in this state: he is so far 
from favouring episcopal government, that, with 
all Iub soul, he wishes it totally abolished.” The 
Eari of Perth was taxed with being a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, but Hamilton declares tiiut lie had a loyal 
heart, and was no great politician, nor of much 
power out of the Highlands, hut, as he might con¬ 
tribute to the curbing of Argyle, he ought to be 
encouraged. Tullibardme he took to he honest, a 
man of abilities, and a true hater of Argyle. The 
Bails of Wigtonand Kinghorn were gone clearly 
the wrong way: Haddington had too much the 
humour of the times, but lie had sworn to Hamil¬ 
ton that he would fight for the king, and never ask 
what his quarrel wus; yet Hamilton greatly feared 
that few of lus friends would go along with him in 
the quarrel in defence of episcopacy. Lauderdale 
was a man of no great power, but truly honest and 
most rightly set. Southesk had shown himself 
forwardly stout: he was a man of great power, 
rich, and had been extremely beloved; but was 
now as much hated by all the Scots. Therefore 
he deserved his majesty’s favour; and Hamilton, 
who had studied at court, (bought that none would 
be fitter to be made Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 
Kinnoul, Finlater, Linlithgow, and Dalzell wem 
true, hut not very powerful; “ and, as for the 
rest of the council,” continues Hamilton, “ they 
are either of no power to serve you, or totally set 
the Covenanters’ way.Now, for the Cove¬ 

nanters, I shall only say this in general,,—- they 
may all be placed in one roll as they now stand. 
But certainly, Sir, those that have both broached 
the business, and still hc’4 it aloft, arc .Rothes, 
Balmerino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudoun, Yester, 
Cranston. There are many others as forward in 
show; amongst whom none more vainly foolish 
than Montrose.* But the above-mentioned are 
the main contrivers. The gentry, burghs, and 
ministers have their ringleaders too. It will he 
too long to set down all their names. Those who 
I conceive to he most inclined, the clerk-register 
(who is a faithful servant to the crown), if I mis¬ 
carry, will give you information of them; yet, 1 
fear him, poor man, mors than myself. 13 ul tlicy 

• In reading this expression we are to remember Hamilton's own 
character, which was reserved and set ore, sod altogether opposite to 
that of the fiery, impetuous Montrose, 
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are obvious and known to all. This is all that I 
will say concerning the persons of the men in this 
kingdom ; wishing, Sir, in my heart, those whom 
I misdoubt, I may be deceived by their future car¬ 
riage ; and that their loyalty may appear, which 
wili blot out of your majesty’s memory what my 
duty and fidelity to you has caused me to write 
thus of them. It is more than probable that these 
people have somewhat else in their thoughts than 
religion. But that must serve for a cloak to re¬ 
bellion/wherein for a time they may prevail; hut, 
to make them miserable, and to bring them again 
to a dutiful obedience, I am confident your ma¬ 
jesty wili not find it a work of long time, nor of 
great difficulty, as they have foolishly fancied to 
themselves. The way to effect which, in my opi¬ 
nion, is briefly thus. Their greatest strength con¬ 
sists in the burghs; and their being is by trade; 
whereof a few ships of your majesty’s, well dis¬ 
posed, will easily bar them. Their chiefest trade 
is in the eastern seas and to Holland, with coal 
and salt, and importing of victual, and other com¬ 
modities from thence; whereof if they he but one 
year stopped, an age cannot recover them; yet so 
blinded they are, that this they will not see. This 
alone, without farther charge to your majesty, your 
frontiers being well guarded, will work your end. 
This care should he taken, that when particular 
burghs can be made sensible of their past errors, 
and willing to return to their allegiance, they he 
not only then not barred from trade, hut received 
into your majesty’s favour and protection He pro¬ 
ceeds to tell the king that this would certainly so ir¬ 
ritate the Covenanters, that all those who stood for 
his majesty would he in great and imminent danger; 
hut this he thought might be provided for, at least 
in the north, by appointing the Marquess of Hunt- 
ley his majesty’s lieutenant there, with full power 
to raise as many troops as he should think fit. 
Sputh of the Forth the danger would he still 
greater; hut there also the king might appoint his 
lieutenant with the same powers of raising troops 
and carrying on war. He observes that the presence 
of a commissioner or lord deputy in Scotland was 
indispensable ; “ where,” he continues, “ you will 
find a man I cannot possibly say, unless your ma¬ 
jesty send the Duke of Lennox: as for the Mar¬ 
quess of Huntley, certainly he may be trusted hy 
you, hut. whether fitly rtf no, I cannot say. If I 
keep my life (though next hell I hate this place), 
if you think me worthy of employment, I shgll not 
• weary till the government Ire again set right; and 
then I will forswear this country. As for your 

• Hamilton {jives the king his notions as to the heat method of ma¬ 
naging this blockade 5—In my opinion, your aliipwuuld be beat 
ordered, thus—eight or ten to He in tlie Firtn. There should be some 
three or four plying to and again betwixt the Firth and Aberdeen, so 
long us the season of the year will permit them to keep the Bens j 
and whon they are not longer able they may retire into the Firth, 
in which there are several places in which they may ride in all 
weathers. Those ships which lie in the Irish seas will be sufficient 
to l*r all trade on the west of Scotland. The futingest places are 
between Arrau and tbe coast of Galloway. When the weather is 
foul there is an excellent road in Galloway called Lochyea, and 
another in Arran, culled Lamlasb, or the Holy Island, where they 
may ride in safety. That is all I shall say oouoemiug the barring 
them of trade.” • 


majesty’s castle of Edinburgh, it was a most 
shameful thing it should have been so neglected. 
I cannot promise that it shall he defended, yet I 
hope that they shall not take it hut hy an hostile 
act. Some few men I have stolen in, hut, as yet, 
cannot get one musket put there, nor one yard of 
match. I have trusted, for a time, the same man 
that was in it, and perhaps your majesty will think 
this strange that I have done so; yet necessity 
forced me to it. For thither Ruthven would not 
go without arms and ammunition; and, indeed, he 
is not to be blamed therefore: hut, Sir, I have 
that in working, that, if 1 can accomplish, may, 
for a time, secure that place. And for my trusting 
that man, I can only say this, that if he deceive, 
me, we were in no worse condition than when it 
was in LordMarr’s hands; safe only for the giving 
him 2000/., which, if lost hy the default of him 
whom I have trusted, your majesty shall not he 
burdened hy the payment of this money, for I de¬ 
serve to lose it for my confidence. He is no Cove¬ 
nanter, and hath solemnly sworn to me to lose his 
life before he quit it. As for Dunbritton [Dunbar¬ 
ton], the way is easy to put as many men there ns 
you please, with victual und ammunition ; from 
I reland they must come, and at the castle they must 
land: one hundred men will be sufficient, provided 
with ammunition and victual for three months; 
and the sooner this he done the better. Thus, Sir, 
your majesty hath the humble opinion of what 1 
conceive of the affairs of the kingdom. What 1 
have said I humbly submit to your majesty. I 
have now only this one suit to r your majesty, that 
if my sons live they may he bred in England, and 
made happy hy service in the court; and if they 
prove not loyal to the crown, my curse he on 
them. I wish my daughters he nevermarried in 
Scotland. I humbly recommend my brother to 
your favour.*” 

The morning after writing this very un-Scottish 
letter to the king, Hamilton summoned the lords 
of the council and told them, with very little pe¬ 
riphrasis, that he was necessitated to dissolve 
the assembly, and then tried hard to make them 
all concur with him as to the necessity. The 
Earl of Argyle asked if he; the lord com¬ 
missioner, was to desire the Scottish council’s 
approbation of what he intended, or not? The 
marquess replied that his instructions from his 
master were clear and positive, and therefore it 
was not in his power to permit any debate as to 
what he should do or not do, but he only desired 
their concurrence and advice" as to the manner of 
doing it. After two hours of discourse, which eli¬ 
cited no clear advice from any member of the 
council, he proceeded to the church where the 
assembly sat. There he remained for some time a, 
silent witness of their debates; but when they 
were about to put it to the vote, whether that 
assembly was not free and perfect, notwithstanding 
the bishops’ protest, knowing well how the vote 
would run, he suddenly rose up, and, in a speech 

• Hardwicko SUto Favors. 
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of great length and considerable eloquence—not 
wholly destitute of home-truths—in his majesty’s 
name, dissolved them, and forbade their further 
proceedings, under pain of treason. Henderson, 
the moderator, and the Earl of Rothes, told him 
that they were sorry he was going to leave them, 
hut their consciences bore them witness they had 
done nothing amiss, and therefore they would not 
desert the work of God; albeit, “ in its due line 
and subordination they acknowledged their duty of 
obedieuce to the king.” Hamilton then hastened 
hack to the council. The Earl of Argyle told him 
in plain language that he would take the covenant 
and recognise the assembly; but most of the coun¬ 
cil pretended to be satislied with the conduct of 
the marquess; and yet he durst not offer to their 
signature the proclamation for dissolving the 
assembly, for fear of a refusal, “ not having tried 
them all in it beforehand.” The next morning, 
however, he got them all to sign it, except Argyle, 
and then sent it to he read at the market-cross at 
Glasgow. But again the Covenanters were ready 
with their protest, which was read and affixed im¬ 
mediately alter it. “ The Protestation of the ge¬ 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland,” as the 
document was called, stated that his grace, his 
sacred majesty’s commissioner, had never allowed 
any freedom to the assembly, competent to it, to 
the word of God, to the acts and practice of this 
church, or to his majesty’s summons; but had 
laboured to restrain the same by protesting agaiust 
all the acts made therein, and against the constitu¬ 
tion thereof by such members as by all law,reHson, 
and custom had ever been admitted to their free 
assemblies. After a deal of assertion and reason¬ 
ing of the same kind, the protesters declared that if 
the commissioner, his grace, should depart and 
leave this church and kingdom in the present dis¬ 
order, it was both lawful and necessary, notwith¬ 
standing his dissolution, for the assembly to continue 
to sit till they had tried, judged, and censured all 
hjgone evils; that, accordingly, they would con¬ 
tinue to sit; and that their assembly was and 
should he esteemed and obeyed as a most lawful, 
lull, und free general assembly of the kingdom, 
and that all acts,sentences, censures, &c., passed 
by it should be obeyed by all the subjects of the 
kingdom, and all the members of the true church. 

Hamilton how urged (he king to complete his 
preparations. Laud, however, in a letter, dated the 
1th of December, told him that “ the jealousies of 
giving the Covenanters umbrage too soon had 
made preparations qpdatc,” but that he, the arch¬ 
bishop, had called, and was daily calling upon his 
majesty to make more haste. Laud was furious 
against the assembly. “ Never,” lie says, “ were 
there more gross absurdities, nor half so many, in 
so short a time committed in any public meeting; 
and, for a national assembly, never did the church 
of Christ see the like.” After thanking his grace 
for the care he had taken of the persons of two 
bishops whom he had secretly conveyed to Hamil¬ 
ton Castle, and condoling with him on his own 
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great peril from the inexpressible fury of the Scot¬ 
tish people, Laud adds, “ But I trust in God he 
will preserve you, and by your great patience, 
wisdom, and industry, set his majesty’s affairs in 
a right posture once again; which, if I might live 
to see, I would be glad to sing my Num-Vi- 
mittis.”* 

Meanwhile the assembly continued its prosecu¬ 
tion of the bishops. Upon the departure of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Argyle openly declared him¬ 
self their head, and sat constantly with them in 
the assembly, not as a member, but as their chief 
director. In brief time they condemned ail the 
Arminian tenets whatsoever,—declared episcopal 
government to be abolished for ever,—and passed 
many other acts of equally sweeping character. 
Not satisfied with merely depriving the bishops, 
they excommunicated the greater part of them, 
together with the few preachers that adhered to 
them, and all their fautors or abettors. The down¬ 
fall of episcopacy, in a political sense, was ac¬ 
ceptable to every patriot in Scotland, for Charles 
and his father had contrived to centre nearly the 
whole power of the parliament in the bishops. 
For example, eight of them were what were called 
Lords of the Articles, having power to choose 
eight of the nobility whom they knew to be most 
“ addicted to his majesty,” and these sixteen had 
the power of choosing all the rest, so that all 
depended upon the bishops as the bishops de¬ 
pended upon the king.f It was on this ground, 
perhaps, more than upon any other, that the 
nobility made their decided stand against prelacy. 
In spite of Hamilton’s real or affected dread of 
assassination, the Covenanters quietly allowed him 
to return to England, whither he went to direct the 
hostile preparations against them. Charles thun¬ 
dered out fresh proclamations, annulling all the 
proceedings of the assembly, which were met, as 
usual, by counter-protests. Nor were the Cove¬ 
nanters Blower than the king in their military pre¬ 
parations. As early ns the month of July they 
had made a magazine of pikes, halberts, and 
muskets. Early in December it was known that 
one Barnes, a merchant of Edinburgh, had brought 
some 6000 muskets out of Holland : the? ship 
which carried these arms was stopped by the. go¬ 
vernment of the United Provinces; but*the King 
of France, the loving brothdS CharlcsVqueen, 
got the vessel freed and sent to a French port, as 
if the muskets were for his own use, and, from the 
French port, ship and arms were forwarded to 
Leith. “ It is strange,” says the reporter of these 
facts, “ if his majesty of France, or any prince, 
should further the arming of subjects against their 
prince.”} But, if strange, it was not rare, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, who felt like a spider every 
line or thread of the political web woven over 

* Runliwortb.—In hla loiter Land miy., quaintly, that Mr. an-x- 
andwr Henderson, "who went all this while lor u quiet and well-spi¬ 
rited man, hath allowed lumaelf utmost violeut uud pa#siouute man, 
and a moderator without moderation." 

f Lord Hailai, Memorial*. 

} Hailes. 
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Europe, had strong reasons for finding Charles 
employment at home. It is indeed proved that, 
from a very early stage of these troubles, he 
cautiously but eagerly offered some of the Scots 
assistance. But their best strength was in the 
zeal of their own preachers and the steady deter¬ 
mination of their own hearts, which would have 
been most noble and glorious but for the admixture 
of fanaticism and intolerance, and no small propor¬ 
tion of cant and hypocrisy. The artillery of the 
kirk was louder than that of armies. , One minister 
of repute declared that all Scotsmen who had not 
' subscribed the covenant were atheists; another in 
his sermon wished that he and all the bishops 
were at sea together in a rotten boat, for he could 
he content to lose his own life so that the priests 
of Baal should perish; another preached that, as 
their author, God, was never diverted from his 
chosen people until the seven sons of Saul were 
hanged up before the Lord in Gideon, so the 
wrath of God would never depart from the Scots 
till their twice seven bishops were hanged up 
before the Lord there; another declared that the 
bloodiest and sharpest war was to be endured 
rather than the least error in doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline. They refused the communion to such as 
had not subscribed their covenant, nor would they 
permit baptism to be administered by any but 
ministerrof their own body. At the same time 
the. supreme Table, or committee in Edinburgh, 
issued its instructions to the provincial Tables and 
presbyteries, all so thoroughly organized that the 
business was transacted with more than the re¬ 
gularity of an old government; every man of an 
age to bear arms was taught the use of them, 
drilled, and trained to the duties of a soldier; the 
Scottish officers, whom poverty or love of adven¬ 
ture, or the religious enthusiasm, had carried 
abroad to fight for the Dutch, for the Protestants 
of Germany, for the glorious Swede—the men who 
had grown grey in arms, who laid witnessed and 
contributed to the dazzling victories of the Lion of 
the North—hastened back to their native hills and 
gave all the weight of their military experience to 
the popular party. The article in which Scotland 
had ever been most deficient was money; hut on 
the present occasion, excited by their preachers, 
the citizeys of Edinburgh and other towns gave in 
voluntary donations*, the nobility in many in¬ 
stances sent theii * plate to be coined; the mer¬ 
chants settled in foreign countries, particularly in 
France and Holland, remitted Bpecie, or ammvfni- 
tion, or arms. The worldly wise among them 
suggested that' aid might be obtained from the 
Lutheran princes of Germany,—from the kings of 
France and Spain; hut the preachers and the 
godly declared that it would be refusing the pro¬ 
tection of Heaven, and leaning to the broken reed 
of Egypt, to accept assistance from heretics and 
Human Catholics. StilC, however, some of the 
lenders thought that some French money would do 
no harm to the cause, and it was Becretly arranged 
with Richelieu that the French ambassador at 


London should pay 100,000 crowns to General^ 
Leslie, whom they had appointed their commander- 
in-chief. 

a.d. 1639.—And in what state were the finances 
and the other means of the king? We arc told 
very clearly by the Earl of Northumberland, in a 
letter addressed to Wentworth, and dated in the 
month of January:—“ I assure your lordship, to 
my understanding, with sorrow I speak it, we are 
altogether in as ill a posture to invade others or to 
defend ourselves as we were a twelvemonth since, 
which is more than any man can imagine that is 
not an eye-witness of it. The discontents here at 
home do rather increase than lessen, there being 
no course taken to give any kind of satisfaction. 
The king’s coffers were never emptier than at this 
time, and to us that have the honour to be near 
about him, no way is yet known how he will find 
means either to maintain or begin a war without 
the help of his people. ... In a word, I fear the 
ways we run will not prevent the evils that threaten 
us.*” Cottington before this had told Wentworth— 

“ We are almost certain it will come to a war, and 
that a defensive one on our side, and how we shall 
defend ourselves without mstiey is not under my 
cap. My lord, assure yourself they do believe 
they shall make a conquest of us, and that an easy 
one; they speak loud, yea, even they that arc 
here, and do despise us beyond measure. No 
course is taken for levying of money, the king will 
not hear of a parliament, and he is told by a com¬ 
mittee of learned men that there is no other way.” 
By the beginning of the year Charles had named 
his captains and general-officers, had issued orders 
to the lords-lieutcnants to muster the trained hands 
of their several counties, had borrowed money 
from all that would lend, had suspended the pay¬ 
ment of all pensions and allowances. On the 
15th of February lie addressed a letter to the 
nobility, telling them that the late disorders in 
Scotland, begun upon pretence of religion, hut 
seised by factious spirits and fomented by some 
few treacherous, ill-affected persons, whose aim 
was, by troubling the peace of that kingdom, to 
work tficir own particular ends and shake off all 
monarchical government, was now grown to such 
a height that he had reason to take into his con¬ 
sideration the defence and safety of his kingdom of 
England; that therefore, upon consultation with 
his privy council (he did not even name a parlia¬ 
ment), he had resolved to repair in his own royal 
person to the northern parts of this his kingdom, 
to resist any invasion that .might happen. After 
mentioning the directions lid had given for the 
levying of a considerable army to attend him in 
this expedition, he added, “ And withal [we] 
hereby do require you to attend our royal person 
and standard at our city of York, on the 1st day of 
April next ensuing, with such equipage and such 
forces as your birth, honour, and interest in the 
commonalty doth oblige you to, &c. And we do, 
and have reason to expect from you a performance 

• Strafford Letter*, 
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ereof, and these out letters shall be as sufficient 
and effectual a warrant and discharge unto you to 
put yourself and such as shall attend you, into 
ar:ns and order as aforesaid, as if you were 
authorized thereunto under our great seal of Eng¬ 
land. ”* He made tm attempt through the agency 
of Colonel Gage to procure a foreign army of 0000 
foot and 400 horse from the archduke, in return 
for which he engaged to permit the raising an¬ 
nually in Ireland recruits for the armies of Spain; 
hut this negotiation failed because the archduke 
could not spare so many disciplined troops. He 
called upon the judges and lnwyersf and servants 
of the crown to contribute to the expenses of the 
war out of their salaries; and he required from 
many of the gentry payments to excuse their per¬ 
sonal attendance in the campaign. The clergy of 
the establishment were tolerably liberal,—in some 
places exceedingly so,—J for they considered the 
war, which some irreverently called n war about 
lawn sleeves, a holy war; and they felt that it in¬ 
volved the not uuimportant question, whether they 
or the Puritans should hold the livings and the 
supremacy of England. The name of every clergy¬ 
man who refused or mas unable to contribute was 
especially certified and returned to Archbishop 
Laud. And while Laud and the king called upon 
the clergy and all good Protestants, the queen 
called upon all the English Catholics. “We,” 
said Henrietta Maria, in a sort of public proclama¬ 
tion to those of her religion, 111 which the regal 
style was assumed in all its foims, “ have so good 
a belief in the loyalty and affection of his majesty’s 
Catholic subjects as wc doubt not but upon tins 
occasion that hath called his majesty into the 
northern parts, for the defence of his honour anil 
dominions, they will express themselves so af¬ 
fected as we have always represented them to his 
majesty. So in this common consent, which hath 
appeared in the nobility, judges, gentry, and others, 
to forward his majesty's service hv their, persons 
and estates, we have made no difficulty to answer 
for the same correspondency ill his Catholic sub¬ 
jects as Catholics, notwithstanding they all had 
already concurred to this ilia majesty’s service, 
according to the qualities whereof they are, when 
others of the same quality were called upon; for 
wc believe that it became us, who have been so 
often interested in the solicitation of their benefits, 
* Busliworth. 

t The contribution of Cite doctors of civil law at Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons, as appeared by several notes under Sir John Lamlw’s own 
band, found among Mi writings, amounted to 67U. 13s. 4d. paid in, 
t The eleigv ft Bedford were found to be “ willing to contribute 
as much as v, as propounded^ *The poorest that gate anything ut all 
gave no tens than 3s. lOrf. in the pound, without deducting of tenths: 
Uu* most gave 4some 5s„ some 6s. in the pound.” “ i doubt not," 
says Dr.Jolm wchllngtotr, who communicates this intelligence to 
fehr John Lsmbe, ** but, the clorgy of England will tench th« mi¬ 
nisters of Scotland .duty and obedience; and if their laity will be 
laiighi tbe Irbo’by ours, his majesty, f hopto, will luivoa royal and 
ju\ lul, progress, )Dip Scotland, which God grant."’ The* worthy Due- 
tor, however, did not neglect this occasion of pressing fbr his own 
ndvancemtmt in thu,church, and that also of his c#. acquaint- 
w>q« add yuiygnod, friend Dx. Mickletbwait, if it might please God 
that bo mumt be better accommodated. *‘TSo parioirage of Eng¬ 
land," lie says, " could lit Me better tkaji Sandy j it is of aood value, 
it \vou\d draw me out itf this corner, w here my stirring for church 
fiftht* makes me lew * acceptable with some great hand#."— Ruth- 
worth. ■ kl 
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j to show ourselves now in the persuasion of their 
' gratitudes. . . . We have thought fit (to the end 
that tiiis our. desire may be the more public and 
the more authorized) hereby to give you commis¬ 
sion and direction to distribute copies under your 
hand of tiiis testification thereof unto those tj !u t 
have met in London by our direction about this 
business, and uuto the several collectors of every 
county. And as we presume the sum they will 
raise will not he unworthy our presenting to the 
king, so shall we he very sensible of it, as a parti¬ 
cular respect to ourselves, and will endeavour, in 
the most efficacious manner we can, to improve 
the merit of it, and to remove any apprehension of 
prejudices that any (who Bhall employ themselves 
towards the success of this business) may conceive 
by this; and be assured that we will secure them 
from all such objected inconveniences. And we 
are very confident that this our first recommend¬ 
ation will be so complied withal as may not only 
afford us particular satisfaction, hut also facilita¬ 
tion towards their own advantages.”* How soon 
this circular was known to the Puritans does not 
appear, but it was probably discovered by them 
immediately. Nothing could be more calculated 
to increase their indignation and fury, and their 
old jealousies of the queen. Wc have already 
shown how the religious intolerance of the Puritans 
prevented the Catholics from becoming! patriots. 
The latter were exceedingly well inclined to assist 
the king against the Spots, and, disregarding the 
danger thgy thereby incurred, they held a public 
meeting in London for the purpose of recom¬ 
mending all their brethren to subscribe. The 
pope’s nuncio presided at this meeting, and thus 
more than ever gave a papistical character to the 
war. 

Charles, though himself a horn Scot, seems to 
have thought it would lie no difficult matter to 
revive those national jealousies and animosities 
which, for so many centuries, had kept the coun¬ 
tries nrar the borders wet,with blood: but be was 
mistaken,—the religious feeling triumphed over 
the national one; and every Englishman that dis¬ 
liked Laud and Arminianism looked upon every 
Covenanter as a friend, as a.brqther confessor, as 
a brother in Christ. In vain were royal procla¬ 
mations issued to show that the Scots avere 
tiaitors, rebels,—that their object wns'to uproot 
monarchy,—to insult, invaStj^d plunder the 
good and plentiful land of England. The secret 
correspondence established between the Covenant¬ 
ers and the English patriots became clostr and 
more active than ever : the Scots had friends and 
agents in London, in all the counties, in the army, 
and ittdhe very court: their counter proclamations 
were circulated throughout England; their pro¬ 
ceedings in the general assembly, in council, and 
in the field, were all reported in the minutest de¬ 
tail to patient and sympathising auditors.f Ti^e 

* "Rughworth. m. 

i •* Their remonitranc#*, declarations, and pamphlet* were die- 
pnrnd,und their etuiisuriot aud agouti insinuated into the company 
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silenced ministers—silent no longer—proclaimed 
that the Scots had begun the good fight; and that 
it was the duty of every English subject that loved 
liberty and the true religion, to make common 
cause with them, instead of opposing them. Nor 
wote Charles’s endeavours to sow dissensions 
among the Scottish nobles who had taken the 
covenant attended with much more success. Even 
English gold lost its value in their eyes when put 
in the scale with religion ; and it must he remem¬ 
bered Charles had not much gold to give. We 
possess many remarkable papers, both of a public 
and private nature, in which the Presbyterian 
ministers exhort the nubility to firmness and una¬ 
nimity, and the nobles exhort one another to con¬ 
stancy in this great cause; hut, perhaps, though 
many of them are written with extraordinary power 
and eloquence, none is more remarkable than the 
exhortatory letter from the Laird of Wariston to 
Lord Johnston. It appears that the Lord Johnston 
had been somewhat lukewarm in the cause,—had 
shunned “ either to meat or meal” with the Cove¬ 
nanters after frequent invitations; and it was ap¬ 
prehended that, as he was going to court, he might 
lie won upon to swear to the king’s confession of 
faith. “ If,” says Wariston, “you take this oath, 
then you renounce the covenant with God; you 
draw dcjwn his vengeance visibly upon you, your 
house and your name, good fame, yourself, and 
your posterity, with that stigmatizing blot and 
blunder of a traitor to your religion, the kirk, the 
liberty and freedom of this kingdom ; you will he 
infamous in all stories, and contemned both at home 
and abroad, whereof I am very confident you abhor 
the very thought worse nor ft ban] death. Mistake 
not my forewarning you of these consequences, as if 
I believed your lordship would fall m them, fur 1 
protest I am not capable, as yet, of such an ima¬ 
gination : hut you know my licence and liberty to 
he free, in this business, with all I love and 
respect; and therefore I would seriously, from the 
earnest desire of my heart to your welfare and 
good name, advise your lordship not to make this 
voyage, in this way, after such dryness with the 
lords, and such suspicions amongst flic people. 
But if really your lordship’s particular cnforceth 
you, then rather do nobly, as my noble Lord of 
MolStrosc.has done; who, having received a letter 
from the king hinn^if to go up with diligence to 
his court, converted some of the nobility, showed 
unto them both his particular affairs and the king’s 
command, and that according to his covenant of 
following the common resolution, and eschewing 
all appearances of divisive motion, nobly hath 
resolved to follow their counsel, and has gone home 
to his own house, and will not go to court at all. 

.I do faithfully counsel you, and really 

forewarn you, as in the presence of the great God, 

of ».M who worn in imy wny discuirimteit or gulled ul the proceedings 
ol*ilie state of England. The pfntlemen who hud been ini primmed 
for the loan, or distuuned for the ship-money, or otherwise disobliged, 
had applications made to them fiom the Covenanters, and secretly 
favoured aud assisted their deaipos; so did many uthers, especially 
those inclined to the Presbyterian government, or whom the public 
proceedings had anywise distasted ”— IVhxtelocU. 
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before whom your lordship and I will both answer, 
that, as you love your own soul, your name, your 
state, your country and religion, you neither by 
word, oath, nor writ undertake either to assist the 
king in this his course against your fellow Cove¬ 
nanters, whom, by your solemn oath, you are 
obliged to maintain ; or else to lie by, and not to 
assist them in the defence of their religion and 
liberty against foreign and intestine invasion, 
which you arc hound before God to do, and entered 
in; and if you do either by commission or omis¬ 
sion (which are alike before God and in the Cove¬ 
nant) thus prejudice yourself, remember a true 
and faithful, albeit a plain and outspoken friend 
forewarned and foretold your lordship that Christ 
will he seen to crush and trample under his foot 
more visibly those that thus betray him nor [than] 
these that are have opposed him, especially seeing 
that their desertion gives courage, life, being, and 
rejuvatiun; and that you will find it so, in your 
own sensible experience, here and hereafter, when 
even this forewarning of you shall stand up in 
judgment betwixt you and me, as the discharge of 
my duty of a trusty friend, and as the aggravation 
of your conviction. My lord, again lot me say, lie 
not offended with this my freedom on the one part, 
seeing I am really engaged by oft answering for 
you, as 1 will yet continue, till you break under, 
and so break my credit with them; so, on the 
other, let them not deceive you cither with pre¬ 
tence of reason ; for I, who am the weakest of the 
thousands of Israel, offer me, upon m\ head, to 
justify, in writ or print, all our proceedings in 
assembly and parliament, from the principles of 
our late, our old acts of parliament, from the 
records of parliament, from all processes of parlia¬ 
ment, in all our historians, from the hooks of 
council, assembly, and session, which are all the 
best warrants of our actions in this kingdom, if 
either in writ or print they will set down their 
objections. Your lordship knows 1 am no brag¬ 
gadocio.And albeit all the lords of Fife, 

Lothian, and the West, would concur in defection 
with these in the North and the South, I make 
not question hut the great God, the patron of this 
work, will trample them down, ijnd erect over their 
bellies the trophies of his victory. God has said 
it, and lie will perform it. Antichrist shall fall, 
and Christ rise ; none shall hold theaine up or the 
other down. It shall he seen, even it shall he 
seen in this world, that the Lord will fight for his 
people, and rather work miracles before he desert 
them, and suffer his work ti»he destroyed. Neither 
let us‘bo deceived with vain brags of English faces 
—we saw what they were before; they will not 
really ever he so great again ; and albeit they were, 
took not God both heart and hand from them? 
Neither he deluded with their suggestions, that 
this nobleman will fall away, and that man will 
turn unto the king; that has been aye their policy, 
to draw the party himself away. In the mean time, 
let every one of us he sure of himself, and warn 
and encourage one another; and God, who knit 
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our hearts and our hands together, will he found 
to keep the knot he fastened with his own hand. 
Neither be deceived witli great hopes there ; non 
hhbnit , neither is this a time for giving. They 
may well love the treason, they will never love the 
traitor, but even in their own hearts they will 
abhor, unrespeet, contemn, and condemn them; 
as, on the other part, I am persuaded God will be 
seen ever even in this to perform his promise, 
honoranta mo lumorabo, and will build their 
houses, wdio hazard themselves and their house for 
the building of his house.”* 

Tt was the burning zeal and eloquence of men 
like these that kept the covenant together, and that 
impelled the people to daring and extreme acts. 
Without awaiting the attack of the king, they fell 
upon every castle and stronghold he possessed in 
Scotland, and took them all with the exception of 
Cacrlavorock. As early as the month of March, 
before Charles had begun his journey to York, 
General Leslie, with a thousand musqueteers, sur¬ 
prised and took Edinburgh Castle without losing 
a single man. On the next day Dunbarton Castle, 
the second, or rather, in strength, the first fortress 
of the kingdom, was delivered over to the provost of 
the town, a zealous Covenanter; and the castle of 
Dalkeith, wherein were lodged the regalia, together 
with a store of ammunition and arms, was surren¬ 
dered by Traquair, the lord treasurer, “who was 
no soldier nor expert in military capitulations,” and 
who was in this, as in everything else, left alone, 
without the help either of countenance or advice; 
“ few or none daring so much as appear to give 
advice in anything that might seem against the 
Covcnantcrs.”t The people, who were chiefly led 
in this enterprise by the earls of Rothes and Bul- 
mcrino, seized the crown, sceptre, and sword, and 
carried them away in great joy and triumph,— 
Traquair admits, with all the reverence they could 
show,—and deposited them in Edinburgh Castle. 
The Marquess of Huntley, who had undertaken to 
secure all the North for the king, hud risen in 
arms; but 1000 men collected from the counties 
near the Tay, and commanded by Leslie and 
Montrose, soon overthrew him. Leslie forced the 
covenant upon tire University of Aberdeen, and 
returned to Edinburgh, carrying Huntley with him 
as an hostage. The Marquess of Hamilton was sent 
into the. Frith of Forth with a considerable fleet 
and 5000 land troops. lie had engaged to take 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh ; but the Covenanters, 
well aware of his coming, had prepared him a hot 
reception. The fortifications of Leith hgd been 
much neglected: now volunteers of all ranks hur¬ 
ried to repair them; men of the noblest birth 
worked like masons on the bastions, and ladies 
assisted them in carrying materials. When Ha¬ 
milton appeared, Leith was safe, and so was the 
capital, at least on that side. He reconnoitered 
both sides of the Frith, hut saw no hopes of effect¬ 
ing a landing anywhere, for 20,000 armed men were 

• Dulrvmple, Memorials. 

| Set; traquair’s letter to tlio king, in Ruhwoxth. 


distributed along the coasts, the sea-ports and inlets 
were protected by batteries, and he was soon fain 
to land his troops, which had already become very 
sickly and very mutinous, on the Isle of May and 
the other islets in the Frith, where there were no 
inhabitants, no enemies to encounter, hut Sulim 
geese and other sea-fowl. Here, again, great 
pains have been taken to prove that Hamilton was 
betraying the king. It is said, for example, that 
he was holding a secret correspondence with the 
Covenanters,—that lie received a visit from his 
mother, herself a rigid Covenanter, which caused 
the rest to believe that the son of such a mother 
would do them no harm. But it appears to us 
that Hamilton, who had never shown any great 
military talent, and who was leading a small and 
wretched force, which had been pressed and carried 
on hoard a ship as soon as caught, was really not 
in a condition to do much more than he did. 
Even my lord deputy Wentworth hud been unable 
to do wdiat he had engaged for,—nay, he could not 
even spare, in time, 500 musqueteers. He was 
terrified at the notion of his majesty’s going in 
person into Scotland, and he strongly advised 
Charles to secure Berwick and Carlisle with strong 
garrisons, to exercise his raw troops in the use of 
arms, to cover his English frontier, and by all 
means to avoid fighting this year. But there were 
cases in which Charles would not he ad*scd even 
by Wentworth : he had resolved to chastise imme¬ 
diately his rebellious subjects; and on the 21th of 
March, the anniversary of his coronation, he began 
his journey northward, travelling in a coach with 
the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Holland. 
On the 30th he arrived at York, where the nobi¬ 
lity attended with their armed retinues according 
to his summons, and where Sir Thomas Widder- 
ington, the recorder, delivered to him a most ful¬ 
some speech, telling him that he had established 
his throne upon two columns of diamond, namely, 
piety and justice—the one of which gave him to 
God, the other to men,—and that all his subjects 
were most happy between the two columns.* 
“This king’s good-nature,” says a somewhat 
ill-natured historian, “ never more appeared than 
in his necessities; so that when .lie came to* York, 
by proclamation be recalled thirty-one monopolies 
and patents, formerly granted by him, he not be¬ 
fore understanding how griopous they were to his 
subjects.”! Whitelock says Sat these grants and 
patents which Charles had formerly passed, to the 
great grievance of his people, were mostly in favour * 

* Ilcrc follows a little more of Widdenugton'K panegyric:—" Most 
gracious and dread Sovcieign, be giuciously pleased to pardon this 
atay. that we, the least and meanest, motes in the firmament of your 
majesty’s government, should thus dare to cause you tour blight*nml 
glorious sun) to stand: give us leave, who are the members of this 
ancient and decayed city, to make known unto your majesty (eten 

our sun itself) wlieio the sun now stands.The births, lives, 

and deaths of emperors, are notjo much for the honour of Yolk. «h 
that King Charles was once Duio of York. Your vei\ royal osA’ct 
surmounts 0111 former glory, and scatter* our later clouds. . yK . 
The beams and lightnings of those eminent virtues, sublime gifts and 
illuminations, wherewith you are endowed, do cast so foieible reilec 
tions upon the eyes of all men, that you fill, not only tins city, this 
kingdom, but the whole universe with splendour.”— Ruthmrlh. 
f It. Coko. 
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of Scotchmen. He also at York exacted an oath 
from all the nobility and officers about him, whe¬ 
ther Scotch or English, that they would be faithfu 
and obedient, that they abhorred all rebellious, 
and more especially such as rose out of religion 
mu} that they hud not and would never have any 
correspondence or intelligence with the rebellious 
Covenanters. This oath was taken by all except 
the fiords Save and Brook, who positively refused 
in the king’s own presence, to make any such pro¬ 
testation, offensive to the common liberty. Charles 
thought it best to dismiss them, and to require 
•them to return to their homes.* On the 29th of 
April the king took his farewell of York, telling 
the recorder and the municipal authorities in set 
speech, that lie had never found the like true love 
from the city of London, to which he had given so 
many marks of his favour. At Durham he was 
welcomed by the bishop, who feasted his majesty 
fur some time. At Newcastle he was most mag¬ 
nificently entertained by the mayor and magis¬ 
trates. At every resting-place he was joined by a 
certain number of horse and foot, levied in those 
parts; hut the progress was more illustiious than 
the match; and the soldiers were the least part of 
the army, and least consulted with. From the 
time he advanced to the right bank of the Tweed, 
mid encamped with his army in an open field near 
Berwick, some days were spent in reviews and pa¬ 
rades, and altercations and quarrels among the 
leaders. lie had chosen to make the Earl of 
Arundel, the bashaw, Ins geneial—“ a man,” says 
Clarendon, “ who was thought to he made choice 
of for his negative qualities. He did list love the 
Scots ; he did not love the Puritans; which qua¬ 
lifications were allayed by another negative—lie 
did not much love any body else; but he was fit 
to keep the state, of it; and his rank was such that 
no man would decline the serving under him.”f 
The lieutenant-general was the Earl of Essex, one 
of the most popular men in the kingdom and the 
darling of the. soldiery. The Earl of Holland, “ a 
man fitter for a show than a field,” was general of 
the horse. The latter force was estimated at 8260, 
the infantry at 19,614, without counting the foot 
companies under Ham'dton, or the two garrisons 
at Berwick and Carlisle, and there was an abun¬ 
dant supply of warlike stores and a good tram of 
nrtillciyi. To the ev#,all this foimed an imposing 
force, but there tSfas disaffection and contrariety of 
opinion at head-quarters, and the majority of the 
men were altogether averse to the war and to tl*e 
system which had produced it. On the other side 
the Scots were unanimous, and Leslie, as a com¬ 
mander, was certainly superior to any of the Eng¬ 
lish generals. Having secured the cuuntry behind 
them, he. boldly advanced to the Borders, and on 
the 30th of May he took up a position within a 
few. miles of Charles’s c/mp. Thence, that the 
English people might haw no jealousy of an in¬ 
vasion, be issued proclamations, repeating that the 
Scots had no intention of doing harm,—lmd every 

• Clarendon, Hist. t Ilist. 


wish to do good,—that they implored the good 
opinion of their brethren in Epgland, and that, tor 
the present, they would not cross the frontier line 
of their own country. At first, when Leslie 
arrived at Dunglas, and Monroe at Kelso, they 
scarcely had between them 8000 men, hut they 
were reinforced every day, the preachers being the 
best of recruiting serjeants. They culled upon 
every true Scot, in the name of God and his coun¬ 
try, to seek the enemies of their king, us well as 
of themselves, the prelates, and papists; they de¬ 
nounced the curse of Meroz against all who came 
not to the help of the Lord and his champions. 
They had chosen for the motto on their new 
banners, “For Christ’s crown and the Covenant;” 
and as Charles hesitated and wavered, they were 
allowed time to collect 20,000 men under this 
ensign. Leslie drilled them, and the ministers 
preached to them, and there was a wonderful sing¬ 
ing of psalms, and praying, and reading of scrip¬ 
ture, particulaily those chapters winch detailed 
the miraculous victories of God’s chosen people. 
All tills time communications, butli public and 
secret, weie curried on between the two camps, 
and several Scottish lords left the king, promising 
to use their best endeavours to show the Cove¬ 
nanters the wickedness of their ways. At last, on 
Monday, the 3rd of dune, the Eml of Holland, 
“ that ill-chosen general of the English horse,” 
crossed the Tweed near Twisell,—once fumed for 
a more heroic warfare,— * to fall upon the 
division of the Scots that lay at Kelso. lie took 
with him neatly all the cavalry and 3000 loot, hut 
he left tiie infantry three miles behind him. When 
he reached Maxwellheugh, a height above Kelso, 
he perceived what lie considered or affected to 
consider a very great army, advantageously posted. 
The Scots threw out 150 horse and 5000 or 
6000 foot U> bar bis farther progress. Holland 
thereupon sent them a trumpet, commanding them 
to retreat, and not cross the Borders, which they 
had promised not to do by proclamation. They 
asked whose trumpet this was? The man said, 
my Lord Holland’s. Then, said the Covenanters, 
he had better begone; and so my Lord Holland 
made his ictrcat, and waited upon his majesty to 
give this account.f In fact, (luring this march 
and counter-march, the English soldiers, who 
behaved as they had never done before, scarcely 
drew a sword or fired a musket or a carbine. 
Charles now began to perceive that the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry of England were not inclined 
to invade Scotland at all, gnd a morning or two 
liter lie was uliumed for hi# own camp by the 
closer approach of Leslie. He then complained 
bitterly of the rebels being allowed to march and 
encamp within sight of him, and he have no notice 
of it, till the body of their army gave the alarm. 
The Lord-General Arundel blamed the scout-mas¬ 
er; tiie scout-master blamed the soldiers that were 

See tiie account of the battle of Flodden Field, ii. 327, und 
Scott's “ Mmillion ” 

■f IiCllvi of bn Henry Van# (seniot) to Hamilton, in llusliwoitli 
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pent out as scouts, mid brought in no intelligence. 
Charles, in a hurry, threw up some works to cover 
liis camp, intending, with the advice of many of 
hi:t council, to keep himself there upon the defen¬ 
sive ; but, already the men were complaining that 
the biscuit was mouldy, and drink altogether 
wanting; that they could get nothing out of Scot¬ 
land except a few lambs. On the 6th of June a 
Covenant trumpet, and the Earl of Dunfermline, 
arrived at the Royal camp, with a humble petition 
to his Majesty, entreating him to appoint some 
few, of the many worthy men of the kingdom of 
England, to meet with some few of them, (the 
Scottish leaders,) that they might the better know 
their humble desires, and make known his Majes¬ 
ty’s pleasure, so that all mistakings might be 
speedily removed, and the two kingdoms kept in 
peace and happiness. Before this, the Covenanters 
had addressed separate letters to the three English 
generals, Arundel, Essex, and Holland. Clarendon 
says, that “ the Earl of Essex, who was a punctual 
man in point of honour, received the address 
^superciliously enough, sent it to the king without 
reluming any answer, or holding any conference, 
or performing the least ceremony with or towards 
the messengers.”* But, according to the same 
narrator and to other authorities of different parties, 
Arundel, and, still more, Holland, gave a very dif¬ 
ferent reception to the letters they received, and 
forthwith became pressing advocates for an imme¬ 
diate accommodation with the Covenanters. To 
Dunfermline’s petition Charles at first gave, an 
answer, signed by Secretary Coke: the Lords of 
the Covenant returned it, humbly entreating that 
his Majesty would sign the answer to their petition 
with his own hand, for, although they themselves 
did not mistrust his Majesty’s word, signified to 
them by the Secretary, yet the people and army 
would not suffer their deputies to come without his 
Majesty’s own hand and warrant. Charles then 
signed the paper, and on the lltli of June, the 
deputies of the Covenanters arrived at the Royal 
camp, where they were received in the Lord-Gene¬ 
ral's tent by the English commissioners whom 
Chailcs had selected to treat with them. The 
Scottish deputies,were thclEarls of Rothes and 
Dunfermline, the Lord London, and Sir William 
Douglas, Sheriff of Tcviotdale, to whom were after¬ 
wards added 1 , sorely against the King’s inclination, 
the leading minister, Alexander Henderson, late 
moderator of the General Assembly, and Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Johnston, the clerk register; the King’s 
commissioners were^the Earls of Essex, Holland, 
Salisbury, and Berkshire, Sir Henry Vane, and 
Mr. Secretary Coke. But when they were ready 
to begin their conference, Charles came unexpect¬ 
edly among them, took his seat, and told the 
Scottish deputies that he was informed that they 
complained they could not be heard; that, therefore, 
lie was now come to hear what they would say, 
and to take the negociatiou upon himself. The 
Earl of Rothes, speaking for the Covenanters, said, 
• lint. 


that they only wished to he secured in their reli¬ 
gion and liberty. Lord Loudon began to offer an 
apology for their brisk manner of proceeding, hut 
Charles interrupted him, and told him that he 
would admit of no excuse or apology for what 
was past; but if they came to implore for parti in, 
they should set down their desires in writing, ami 
in writing they should receive his answer. In the 
course of the negociatiou, several attempts vfere 
made at overreaching the Scots, but the Cove¬ 
nanters, without any pre’tensiou to the meekness 
of the dove, had certainly the wisdom of the ser¬ 
pent. Hamilton arrived at the camp, and hastened, 
it is said, the conclusion of the treaty, which was 
signed by Charles, on the 18th of June, and pub¬ 
lished, with a royal declaration, in the Covenanters’ 
camp, on the 20th. The articles agreed upon 
were, few, and some of them loosely expressed. 
The King, though he could not condescend to 
ratify and approve the acts of what he called the 
pretended General Assembly, was pleased to con¬ 
firm whalsoevt r his Commissioner had granted and 
promised, and to leave all matters ecclesiastical to 
lie determined by the assembly of the kiik, and all 
matters civil by the parliament and other inferior 
judicatures. The assemblies of the kirk were 
to be kept once a year, or as often as might he 
agreed upon by the general assembly; and for 
settling the general distractions of the kingdom, it 
was appointed, that a free general assembly should 
meet at Edinburgh, on the 6th day of August, and 
that the parliament for ratifying what should be 
concluded in the said assembly, and for settling 
such othewthings as might conduce to the peace 
and good of the kingdom, should be held at Edin¬ 
burgh, on the 20th day of August, and that therein 
an act of oblivion should be passed. It was agreed 
that the troops, on both sides, should be recalled 
and disbanded; that bis Majesty’s castles, lbrtB, 
ammunitions of all sorts, and royal honours, should 
he delivered upf to the King, who, thereupon, was 
to withdraw his fleet and cruisers, and deliver up 
whatever Scottish goods and ships, or whatever 
else, had been taken from them. The King stipu¬ 
lated that there should be no meetings, treatings, 
consultations, or convocations of the lieges* but, 
such as were warranted by act of Parliament; and 
he agreed to restore to all bis good subjects of 
Scotland their liberties, privileges, Ac. &(. Not 
a word was said bv the King toHSTing t he abolition 
of episcopacy. By his express orders the term 
bishop was never introduced. He still clung to 
Laud and the hierarchy; and, as usual, he was 
anxious to say as little as possible in a pacification, 
which he made with the most unpleasant of feel¬ 
ings, and which he was fully determined to break 
as soon as possible. The Covenanters more than 
suspected Ids meaning and intentions, and both 
parties openly betrayed tlcir mutual distrust before 
the ink was dry on the parchment: the two anu^, 
however, were disbanded by the 2-Hh of June, 
when his majesty took up bis quarters in the town 
of Berwick. He summoned fourteen of the pi in- 
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cipal Covenanters to attend him, hut they declined 
the dangerous honour, fearing the Tower of 
London. They sent however the Earls of Lothian, 
Loudon, and Montrose, the last of whom appears 
to have been lost to the Covenant and gained by the 
kii?g from that moment. Wlnlc at Berwick, 
Charles decided about the high commissioner to 
he sent into Scotland to open the parliament, $c., 
for lie was anxious to get back to the South, 
where he had left many fiery spirits, and Went¬ 
worth had agaiil warned him, after “ so total a 
defection as had appeared in that people,” not to go 
to them himself; or, to use my lord-deputy’s expres¬ 
sion, “ not to trust his own sacred person among the 
Scots over early, if at all.” It is said, that his 
majesty greatly pressed the Marquess of Hamilton 
to go upon that employment once more, and that 
the marquess implored to he excused. After the 
affair of Dalkeith and his easy-losing or surrender¬ 
ing the regalia, it could hardly have been expected 
that Traquair should be named commissioner, yet 
he was the man appointed to succeed Hamilton, 
and represent the king. Charles then took post at 
Berwick, and rode to London in four days, arriving 
there on the 1st of August. 

Traquair’s instructions passed the seal on the 
6th of August, when lie was immediately dis¬ 
patched to meet the general assembly at Edin¬ 
burgh. That convocation opened on the 12th of 
August, every member of it having previously 
bound himself by an oath to support the acts of 
the late assembly at Glasgow. Traquair’s instruc¬ 
tions from the King were very artfully conceived, 
hut it was scarcely possible that they Aouid have 
much effect upon such a body of men as these 
Covenanters. Charles had written to the dispersed 
and afflicted Scottish bishops, to assure them that 
it should be his chief care to establish their church 
aright, and repair their losses, and to advise them 
to enter into a formal protest against the proceed¬ 
ings of this alscmbly and parliament, which he 
promised “ to take into consideration, as a prince 
sensible of his own interest and honour, joined < 
with ihe^equiti/ of their desires.”* But in his j 

• See the king's letter “To our right trusty, awl well-beloved a * 
counsellor, anti reveieud lather in God, the Archbishop of St. An¬ 
drew’s,” iu Rush worth The bishops had advised him to nut off the 
assembly ami parliament. Charles said, that he must acknowledge 
tlus advice to he \er> icasonahle, but, considenug the present state 
of his affaire,*aud Ins rcceut pionnse iu the uitides of pacilicution, 
lie could vot, without ureal _ rejuuiee to his own interests, comply 
with it. He told thaS -Cl/.ft lie was “rather necessitated to hold the 
assembly and parliament at the time and place appointedhut ho 
had lw-tructcd Traquair to have a special care of their lordships, awl 
those of the iufeimr clergy who had suffered for their duty & God, 
and oWdieucr to the royal commands. He ptovided for the difficulty 
of getting their petition inesciitcd. “It may be sent,” says Chillies’, 

" by any nii’iui man, so no be trusty, and deliver it at his enteiing 
into tlic duucU; but we would not have it to be either read or argued 
in tilts meeting, where nothing hut partiality is to be expected, but 
to be represented to us by him, the commissioner.” He absolutely 
commanded them, on no account, to think of attending themselves. 

“ fa the interim,” lie says, “ your beat course will be to remain in our 
kingdom of KngUnd. till such time as you receive our further order, 
where we shall provide foi your subsistence, though not in that mea¬ 
sure as wc could wish, yet iu such * way as you shall not be in want.” 
Thg tiimhops. therefore, stayed m [England, but us close to Scotland 
a8*j$>#Kiblo. Some were in IkawiAc, some.iu Holy Island, others at 
Morpeth, from which places it was easy to coi respond with such few 
friends as they had among the Scots. The more liery of the prelates 
had exclaimed against the pacification, and thought it both disho¬ 
nourable and sinful in the king not to restore their order by force of 
arms, not reflecting that Charles had tried that process to the utmost 
of his power, 
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instructions to Traquair, he consented that episco¬ 
pacy should be utterly abolished in Scotland, for 
satisfaction of the people, provided that the acl of 
abolition should he so conceived ami worded, that 
episcopacy should not be called a point of popery, 
or contrary to God’s law,or the Protestant religion, 
but merely contrary to the constitution of the 
church of Scotland. “ And,” continued the King, 
who was c,agcr to secure for himself the parlia¬ 
mentary influence of the church at least, “ in case 
episcopacy be abolished at this Assembly, you arc 
to labour that wc may have the power of choosing 
of so many ministers as may represent the four¬ 
teen bishops in Parliament; or, if that cannot he, 
that fourteen others, whom wc shall present, he 
agreed to, with a power to choose the lords of the. 
Articles.” The bishops, or at least seven of them, 
signed a protest, and got it presented to the lord 
commissioner by a mean person, as the king lud 
desired. They called the .Covenanters refractory, 
schismatieal, and perjured men, having no office iu 
the church of God, who had filthily resiled, and so 
made themselves to the present and future ages 
most infamous, &c. “ And this, our protestation,” 

they said, we humbly desire may he presented to 
his majesty, whom wc do humbly supplicate, ac¬ 
cording to the. practice of Christian emperors in 
ancient time, to convene the clergy of his whole 
dominions, for remedying of the present schism and 
division, unto whose judgment, and determination 
wc promise to submit ourselves and all our pro¬ 
ceedings.” It was well that this petition was not 
to be read in the assembly, but kept quiet between 
Traquair, the bishops, and the king! The Cove¬ 
nanters, however, wanted no fresli provocation to 
go lustily to wotIc. Without naming the Glasgow 
assembly, they adopted and confirmed all its acts, 
whether against the bishops, service-book, hook of 
penance, or high commission; and all that Charles 
thought it expedient to do at the moment was to 
Btickle about words. Thus he was very averse 
that, in treating of episcopacy, they should be al¬ 
lowed to use the words “ unlawful and abjured.” 

,Traquair, as commissioner, gave the royal assent to 
®the acts, and signed the Covenant, which was now 
retained as a legitimate national-bond, being some¬ 
what softened in its tone, and made more palatable 
by the introduction of certain reservations of the 
royal authority. One Scottish bishop, George 
Graham, who called himself “ some time pretended 
bishop of Orkney,” abjured episcopacy; and his 
deed was recorded on the journals of the general 
assembly, “ in cternam meniuviam.” 

Having done its work, and received Traquair’s 
promise that its acts should be confirmed in parlia¬ 
ment, the assembly was quietly dissolved, and the 
members of it returned to their homes, accompanied 
by the applauses and blessings of the people, who 
fondly fancied that they were freed of bishops for 
ever, and of the present evils of war. But the king 
was all this while preparing measures for a new 
war, which he flattered himself would be conducted 
with better success. The Covenanters had kept 
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their agreement in giving up the fortresses; they 
bad surrendered Edinburgh castle, and twenty 
other castles; and Patrick Ruthven, afterwards 
Eud of Brentford, the new governor for the king, 
was getting artillery, ammunition, arms, and men 
into Edinburgh castle, and repairing the breaches 
which time rather than war had made. Charles 
commanded Traquair to take in general the like care' 
of all his houses and forts in that kingdom; and 
likewise to advertise all such who were affected to 
his service, that they might secure themselves in 
good time. The Scottish parliament met on 
the day appointed, the 20th of August, and con¬ 
sented that for that time Traquair, as commissioner, 
should name those lords of articles that lmd for¬ 
merly been named by the bishops; but they pro¬ 
tested that this should be no precedent for the 
future, and they went on roundly to remove the 
lords of articles totally, as a body of necessity at all 
times subservient to the crown. Charles knew 
that their project, if effected, would wholly eman¬ 
cipate the Scottish parliament from the shackles 
,im<l trammels which had been imposed upon it, 
chiefly by his own father, and he had declared that 
lie would never give up his prerogative on this 
point. Traquair saw no other means than the 
dangerous one of stopping proceedings hv a proro¬ 
gation, and, accordingly, he prorogued paitiameut 
to the 14th of November.* The Covenanters 
protested against the legality of any proroga¬ 
tum without consent of parliament (and in fact; 
the principle differed from the English). They, 
however, rose quietly after entering this pro¬ 
test, and sent up a commission, headed by the 
lords Dunfermline and Loudon, to wait upon the 
king. When these, deputies arrived at Whitehall 
they were rudely asked whether they had any 
warrant from the king’s commissioner; and, as 
they had none, they were in disdain commanded 
home again without audience or any access to 
majesty. The return of these noblemen to Scot¬ 
land was soon followed by the summoning of Tra¬ 
quair to court. This nobleman, by royal instruc¬ 
tions, had in many respects been playing a double 
part; and, us invariably happens in such cases, 
his employers had.beoome jealous and doubtful of 
his real feelings and intention. But he averted 
Charles’s wrath from himself by producing a letter 
secretly addmssed by several lords of the covenant 
to the King of France, and imploring his protec¬ 
tion. This letter had been written before the late 
pacification at Berwick, and addressed “ Au Roi.” 
It bore the signatijjes of seven lords; hut the 
address, which in itself was made matter of treason, 
was in a different hand from the body of the letter, 
and the thing had never been sent, evidently 
through the aversion of the ministers and the mass 

• The parliament during iti abort sitting Jiad entered upon several 
other unwelcome subjects. They had proposed that Scottish titles 
and patents of peer ago should no longer be given to persons not in 
actual possession of estates m the country of the yearly value of 
10,000 marks; that no proxies should be admitted( that every act 
formerly passed in favour of episcopacy should be formally repeulod ; 
aud that none hot native Scotchmen should ever be entrusted with 
Lhu keeping of Edinburgh, Dunbarton, and Stirling castles. 


of the Covenanters. At the same time Traquair 
tol!) the king that it was impossible to prevail with 
the Scots except hv force or a total compliance ; 
and having, as he fancied, furnished the king with 
grounds for justifying such a proceeding, he re¬ 
commended him to take up arms again without 
loss of time. 

The Covenanters desired permission to dispatch 
some of their own number for their own vindica¬ 
tion ; and, when Charles granted their request, 
they again sent up the earls of Loudon and Dun¬ 
fermline. Loudon was instantly seized, and exa¬ 
mined touching the letter “ Au Roi.” The Scottish 
lord said that it was written before the late agree¬ 
ment, and never sent; that, if he lmd committed 
any offence in signing it, lie ought to he questioned 
for it in Scotland, and not in England: nor would 
lie make any other answer or confession, hut, in¬ 
sisting upon the king’s safe-conduct which had 
been given to him for this journey, he demanded 
liberty to return. Charles sent him to the Tower 
of London.* This effectually stopped the arrival 

* The Scottish lords resented the nrrest of Loudon, an a viola¬ 
tion of the law of nntious, he having come us an ambassador, and 
with CMiurWs sufc-conduct. “ Then* weie Mime ill instruments,’* 
says Ituinet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, “about the 
kmg. wlm advised him to plotted capitally against London, which is 
believed went very tai; but the maiquess (ol Hamilton) opposed this 
vigorously, assuring the king that, if it were done, Seal land was for 
ever lost ” Crawtmd (the aulhoi of * Ludlow no Liar’), Oldunxon, 
and other writers, have asserted that Charles absolutely sent au 
order to the Tower lor the piivatc extentu>u ut Loudon. The last- 
named of these authors, an on ei heated aud somewhat piojudiced 
man, says,—“ Sii William lhillonr, governor of the Tower when Lou- 
dun was committed, some days after leceived a wanunt fumi the 
king for tho beheading tlmtloid the next day within the Towel, for 
tear ot any distmbanee it it had been doue openly on the hill. 
The lieutenant, who was at cauls wilh laiudon, changed conn 
teiiuuce, and, holding up lus hands in ama/ement, allowed his lord- 
sliip thoNvarrdltt; who said to him. Well, mu, you must do your 
dutv; I only desire tune to make a settlement on some younger 
children, ami that \on will let my lawyei come to rue lor that mid: 
to which Uallour consented; and the lawyei rained aviuy with 
him a lettei to the Maiqness of Hamilton, inloiiuing him of the 
matter, and telling him he was a Scotchman, and must answer it to 
lus country. Lnlloni iolluwed the lawyer to ihe marquess, whom they 
could not piesently Hud, it being night; at last they found him at 
Lady Clayton's, and having delivered him the Lord Loudon’s letter, 
which Liillour liuthei explained, tho nmiqums look Sir William with 
him to couit, not staj^pg fiu ]us coach, aud desiied admittance aliout 
a business of veiy great importance to lus majesty. He was told tho 
king and queen were in bed, aud had given positive oidcrs not to 
admit any ono. The marquess tn vain insisted on his own right as 
one ot' the lords of the bedcluunbei, and tho right of the lieuiouuut of 
the Tower, especially when he had any state piisormi; upon which 
Su William knocked ut the king's bedchamber dooOfcdwch being 
opened to him, he tell upon bis knees, and lulling Jim mentioned 
the warrant, his majesty stopped him, giving, ‘ It shall he executed ’ 
Upon which the miuqucss enters, aud tailing on his knees, huiftbly ex¬ 
postulated w ith the king concerning it. The queen ex pleased gicnt 
displeasure at lus intrusion ; but the njf -quess, taking her up slant, 
let her know she wus a subject as well as himself, and that the 
business ho came about was ol the highest couceinnienl to lus 
majesty, to herself, to the whole nation,^fjib& fl himself in f articular. 
He then spoke with great earnestness to tlmvMift, and used all tho 
arguments he could think of to dissuade him firm,tho execution; lint 
all to uo purpose. Sir, Bays he, if you persist in this resolution, no 
Scotsman will evei draw a sword for you; or, if they would, who 
should command them? The king replied, Yoursel! No, sir, said Ha¬ 
milton, I dare never appeal in Scotland afterward*. The king, nevei- 
tholess, swoio twice, by («od, Loudon shall die. TlteU the marquess, 
craving leave to speak one wold more, said, Sir, 1 desne yom majesty 
to look out foi another house, for within four-anil twenty hours there 
will not be ono stone of Whitehall left upou another. > This touched 
the king more than all tho arguments of pity, justice, or distant 
danger. He called for the warrant, tore it, and dismissed the mar¬ 
quess und lieutenant somewhat sullenly. This incident being not in 
bishop Uuruet's Mcraons of the Duke of Hamilton, lie was asked 
why he did not insert it, nnd replild, I knew it, but durst not tell it. 
Ho owns, there, that the king jus advised to proceed capi'sUps 
against Loudon, but Lord Hamilton opposed it. The late DiYxo 
Hamilton owned it to be true in the lute queen's time, stifling, 1 
will print it it 1 outlive her. And this story is'so well known to all 
the people of the first quality in North Britain, that 1 am not afraid 
to conclude from thence there was uo passion, so strong In King 
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of any more Scottish commissioners; but it was 
evident to both parties that they imlit again take 
the field; and the Covenanters, hy more secret 
agents, concerted measures with the patriots and 
tlie disaffected of all classes. Secret Councils were 
hell in London, and a coalition of all the various 
sections of the discontented was effected. There were 
those who favoured presbytery, or had suffered 
from the high practices of the Star Chamber, the 
High Commission Court, the Exchequer, and other 
judicatures; there were the friends of the men 
who had been scourged, branded, and mutilated; 
there were also those who already inclined to a 
republic; and the earls of Essex, Bedford, and 
Holland, the Lord Saye, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, 
and diverB other lords and gentlemen of great inte¬ 
rest and quality, “ were deep in with them.” 

About a month after the king’s return from 
Berwick his authority had been defied, and his 
flag insulted, by a foreign power, under his own 
guns. A great Spanish fleet was discovered 
beyond the Land’s End by the vice-admiral of 
Holland. At the first sight the Spaniards ap¬ 
peared like the Invincible Armada of 1588; but, 
when their ships were counted, there were only 
seventy sail. The Dutch followed them, with 
seventeen good ships, into the narrow seas, keeping 
up a heavy fire, in order not merely to annoy their 
rear, but also to give warning to their high-admiral, 
the celebrated Van Tromp, who was lying before 
Dunkirk. Their signal was heard; Van Tromp 
came up with a few ships of the largest size; and 
then the Dutch, having got the weather-gage, 
attacked the Spaniards smartly. Sixteen Spanish 
ships, with 4000 land troops on board, made the 
coast of Flanders; the rest, under their admiral, 
Oquendo, sought an asylum in the Downs, and 
came to anchor near Dover, making sure of pro- 

(llmrles Oio First at the desire of arbitrary power and revenge on 
those whom he took to be hi* enemies." The origin ol this storj is « 
memorandum note written by Dr. White Kejnet, then bishop of 
Peteibototigh, in the blank leaf ot a ropy ol Burnet's Memoirs ol the 
HamiKota*. Kennet give* it only h* h lienrsnv from a Mr. Frazier, 
Secretary of Chelsea College, ami a friend of Gurnet’s, who is made 
to snv that, in a company of several English pcer», he (Frazier) 
heaiil one noble peer charge Hornet with having left out seve¬ 
ral things Ar fear of offending the court; Burnet, according 
to Frazier, or Dr. Kcnuet’s report of Frazier’s story, said ho 
could mil possibly put down everything lie had found in the paper* 
committed to him for the comi>o*ition of hi* Memoirs, because somu 
things would not bear telling; and then he gnve, as an instance, 
this story about the order for Loudon’s execution. But, in this 
account, them is no meution of the lawyei, the queen, the difficulty 
of obtaining admission into the royal cnnmber, and the marquess’s 
diicourtu^iud throat diffyf:-anterialiy. For, here, Hamilton is made 
to say, " Well, then, lrytmr majesty lie so determined. I’ll go and get 
ready to ride post for'Scotland to-raorrow morning; for I am suie, 
before night, the whole city wtll he in an uproar, and they’ll come 
and pull your majesty out of your palace. I’ll get as far as I^can, 
and declaie to my countrymen that I had no hand in it. The king 
was struck at this, and hid the marquess call the lieutenant again, 
who coming back to the bedside, the King said, give me the warrant ; 
ttud, taking it. tore it in pieces." Kennet continues,—'" Hearing this 
story,” says Mr. Frazier, "with mine own ears, I once related it to 
the late Duke of Hamilton, who was killed in a duel; nnd hi* grace 
said that he had often run over the papers from which Dr. Burnet 
drew out his materials, and he had them now jn his custody in Scot¬ 
land, nnd he well remembered that there was such a relation there 
given, and that he venly believed it to be true.” We conlesi that 
we Imve some doubts as to the wlfclc story—the evidence is itwmffl- 
t 4|eM. We can believe, liowoveif that London, who obtained his 
liBeTty by promising to espouse the king’s party in Scotland, m*y 
have ljeen threatened in tho Tower; and even that Charles, who 
muintairted that no quality or consideration could justify the letter 
“Au Hoi," may, in the first heat of his indignation, have thought 
seriously of proceeding to extremities. 


tection while they lay in “ the King of England’s, 
chamber.” Charles, at first, had not been without 
uneasiness as to the real destination of this Spanish 
fleet, thinking it might be meant for Scotland,*or 
for his equally disaffected subjects in Ireland: he 
sent the Earl of Arundel to Oquendo for a sight 
of his commission, and the earl apparently was 
fully satisfied that there was no evil intention 
towards his master, and that the fleet, and the 
troops embarked in it, were really destined for 
Flanders, where the King of Spain was still hard 
pressed by the Dutch. There are several varia¬ 
tions in the story, nearly all tending to increase 
the dishonour of the transaction on the part of the 
English government. It is confidently said, for 
example, that Charles, urged on by the need of 
money for his Scottish war, demanded from the 
Spanish admiral 150,000/. in cash as the price 
of his protection; and that the proposal was 
entertained, and an order issued by the court 
of Brussels, for payment of the money, when 
Van Tromp, who hud blockaded Oquendo, and 
who had received so many rc-inforceinents 
that his fleet now amounted to a hundred sail, 
interrupted the bargain, and, disregarding the 
warning of the English flag, fell upon the Spa¬ 
niards as they lay at anchor in the English road¬ 
stead. • Charles’s vice-admiral, Pennington, the 
man who hud been engaged at the beginning of 
the reign in the affair against the Protestant 
Rochellers, lay close at hand witli an inferior, yet 
still a considerable fleet; but he ottered no oppo¬ 
sition, apparently no remonstrance, while the 
Dutch cannonaded nnd attacked the Spaniards with 
fire-ships. Five tall Spanish ships, one of them 
a great galleon, were sunk ami burned; twenty 
more ran ashore; and the rest left the profaned 
asylum, and put out to sea, followed hy Van Tromp 
and De Witt, who allowed only ten of them to 
escape. So lasting was the hatred, so powerful 
the tradition, of the Armada, that the English 
people, though they had no great affection for the 
Dutch, witnessed the destruction of the Spanish 
papists with joy and exultation. But the king hail 
to feel the bitterness of disappointed hope in losing 
the money, and the disgrace and dishonour (for 
such it was in the eyes of Europe) of permitting 
the fleet of a friendly power to be destroyed in his 
port, and in presence of his own fleets “ If,” says 
a royalist writer, who rather absurdly attributes 
the whole affair to the treachery of the Earl of 
Northumberland, then high-admiral, “ if we had 
been resolute, and strengthened our fleet, as those 
of Holland did theirs, that ’admiral would have 
considered twice before he had acted once; and a 
true-spirited English admiral would have reflected 
more on his master’s, his nation’s, and his own 
honour, than to be so unconcerned as ours was.”* 
But every proceeding of government was now a 
failure, and every failure caused fierce dissensions 
among the cabinet ministers and the chief officers 
of the crown: every one laboured to exonerate 

• Sir Philip Warwick'*Memoirs. 
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himself at the cost of his comrades. This is one 
of the saddest and surest indications of a nation’s 
decay- Almost as soon as the pacification of 
Berwick was signed, all of the English party en¬ 
gaged in it were irritated and ashamed; and the 
king himself, according to Clarendon, “ was very 
melancholic, and quickly discerned that he had 
lost reputation at home and abroad ; and those 
counsellors who had been moBt faulty, either for 
want of courage or of wisdom (for at that time few 
of them wanted fidelity), never afterwards reco¬ 
vered spirit enough to do their duty, but gave 
themselves up to those who had so much over- 
wittcil them; every man shifting the fault from 
himself, and finding some friends to excuse him. 
And it being yet necessary that bo infamous a 
matter should not he covered with absolute oblivion, 
it fell to Secretary Coke’s turn (for whom nobody 
cared), who was then near fourscore years of age, 
to he made the sacrifice; and upon pretence that 
he hud omitted the writing what he ought to have 
done, and inserted somewhat he ought not to have 
done, he was put out of his office.”* Old Coke, 
•the scapegoat, was succeeded by Sir Harry Vane, 
previously treasurer of the household, who, 11 s Cla¬ 
rendon, Warwick, and other writers of that party 
maintain, became secretary of state through the 
queen’s too powerful influence and the dark con¬ 
trivance of the Marquess of Hamilton. 

During his inglorious campaign, Charles was 
in constant correspondence with Wentworth, who 
hud given him better advice than lie would take, 
and who continued raising and organizing ten 
thousand Irish troops, for service in Scotland, 
even after the pacification. Not long after Ins 
return from the Tweed, “ as if the oracle of Del- 
plios had been to be consulted, he sent for his 
great Lord Deputy of I reland. ”f Wentworth 
came, hut “ instead of being made a dictator, he 
found himself hut one of a triumvirate,” being 
joined with Archbishop Laud and Hamilton, nei¬ 
ther of whom had lost one particle of the king’s 
favour and confidence. Although he had not 
come very willingly, apprehending danger to 
himself,—and although lie was hampered by Ha- 

• 11 i*t. * 

t Warwick .—“ (ji't’it! was the expectation of all the English, what 
might be the effect ofltia coming over; great Was the opiuiou which 
mi'll 111 general liml conceived of his ability and paits; looking at 
him as tin* only Mtnge upon which the State was now likely to turn. 
Hut very dilTeient and viuioiiN were the conjectures of gentlemen at 
that time, in their ordinary discourses (for I will relate the nuth), 
what use this great statesman could make of his ability and favour. 
Some (as they wished) did seem lo hope, when they considered Ins 
lirst right principles, that whatsoever no had acted since his great¬ 
ness, was to ingiatiate himself perfectly with the king ; that, so at 
last by his wisdom and f uv'/ft, lie might happily prevail both upon 
the king’s judgment and affection, and cany him from those evil 
counsels which he had long been nurtured m. to such ways as should 
render him most honoinable and happy; that the call was so wise 
as to understand wlmt most became u wise man, and wliat would 
make greatness lwloved and permanent. Hut olher»durat not hope 
so much from 1dm, when they considered his government in Ireland, 
and the ambition of the mau: they feared that neither his virtuo 
wn» great enough to venture his owu fortunes, by opposing any evil 
counsels aboutthe king, nor his favour great enough to prevail in 
overruling; that ho was sent for only to complete that bad work, 
which others of less brain than he laid begun. Which he would 
sooner venture to do, than to make himself the author of a new and 
good one; seeing it hath been observed that lew statesmen have 
ever opjHised princes, but rather seconded and assisted them in their 
bad iueunatious.’'— May, 1‘arl. llist. 
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milton, the. more timid of his colleagues, mid hv the , 
queen, who could never agree with him,—-YVent- 
woith iinpartqd a new vigour to the king’s coun¬ 
cils : lie recommended a loan among the great 
lords and officers of the crown, and urged a war 
with the Covenanters, which lie was lo manage, 
and the instant issuing of writs of ship-money 
to the amount of 200,000/. With his old confi¬ 
dence in his own power of seducing, deceiving, or 
terrifying a parliament, in a blind forgetfulness of 
the difi'ercncc between English parliaments and 
Irish pailiaments, he ventured to recommend 
the calling of one. This resolution was adopted 
in a committee, consisting of Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Juxon, the Eurl of Northumberland, the 
Marquess of Hamilton, Cottington, Windebank, 
and Vane ; hut the chief actors after Strafford \\ ere 
Laud and Hamilton. Charles, upon finding the 
committee unanimous, put this significant ques¬ 
tion,— “If this parliament should prove us 
untoward as some have lately been, will you 
then assist me in such extraordinary ways us 111 
that extremity shall lie thought fit?” They all 
promised to assist him, and then Charles reluc¬ 
tantly agreed tiiat a parliament should be. railed. 
But Wentworth thought it would be well to try an 
Irish parliament beforehand; and Charles con¬ 
sented that there should he an Irish pailiament 
also. To reward his past services, and to give 
him additional weight and splendour, the king 
now bestowed on him that earldom for which 
he had so long been sighing, and, instil of lord 
deputy, named him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
On the 12th of January, 1640, Wentworth be¬ 
came Bail of Slraflbrd; on the 11th of March 
he obtained from the trembling Irish parlia¬ 
ment a grant of four subsidies, with u pro¬ 
mise of two more, if they should be found neces¬ 
sary ; and by the middle of April, in spite of a dis¬ 
tressing and most painful malady, he was back at 
court, to show Charles how to manage Ins English 
House of Commons and his Scottish Covenanters. 
Before his arrival, his majesty, sitting in council, 
communicated the great contentment he had re¬ 
ceived by the proceedings of Ins subjeits of the 
kingdom of Ireland, assembled in parliament,, and, 
for their lordships' information, he made Secretary 
Windebank read the letters he had newly received 
from his lord-lieutenant in council there, together 
with the declaration of the fikh House of Com¬ 
mons, touching the grant of the four subsidies 
without cavils or conditions, the unanimous ex¬ 
pression of their loyal affection to his majesty’s 
service and person, nud their humble acknow¬ 
ledgement of the great favours and blessings they 
enjoyed through his majesty’s gracious and happy 
government.* When Windebank had done read¬ 
ing, Charles told the lords of the council that the 

• The king took this course h) the advice of Strafford himself 
who appealed to the Irish votes«ui?l letters as a confutation of uR* 
slanderous accusations of his enemies, that he had become " a most 
hated person—indeed, u busier bashaw, or anything that might 1ms 
worse anti he requested his muster to give all the publicity pos¬ 
sible to these recent proceedings, us an encouragement «tul iutimi- 
il&tiou for England uud .Scotland. 
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Irish Upper House hud shown themselves equally 
exemplary and loyal, anil that he hoped others 
would follow these good examples. Their lord- 
ships were filled with joy, and his majesty, by 
their advice, ordered that the letters from Ireland 
should be entered in the council register, to remain 
there, as a record to all posterity ; and that copies 
of the loyal Irish declaration should on no account 
be refused to any that desired them. The privy 
council and the king proceeded to get ready all 
things necessary for carrying on the war against 
the Scots, whatever the issue of the parliament 
about to he called in London might prove to he ; 
and it is curious to observe letters directed to the 
several counties, for the providing of horses and 
carts for carriage of the train of artillery, and other 
documents of a like warlike, nature, signed by the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury alone.* 

At last, on the 13th day of April, 1040, an 
English parliament assembled at Westminster. 
The king opened the session, with a very brief 
speech, in which, however, he admitted (what 
every body knew) that nothing hut necessity lmd 
induced him to call them together. Then Sir 
John Finch, formerly Speaker of the Commons, 
but now lord keeper, delivered a very long speech, 
in which he endeavoured, above all things, to con¬ 
vince them that the Scots had grossly insulted and 
injured the English nation, as well as their sove¬ 
reign—“ the most just, the most pious, the most 
gracious king that ever was, whose kingly resolu¬ 
tions wer#seated in the ark of his sacred breast.” 
“ And,” continued this slavish adulator, who even 
at this crisis would be preaching about the divine 
right, and the ineffable majesty of kings, “ it were 
a presumption of too high a nature for any Uzziali, 
uncalled, to touch it; yet his sacred majesty is 
now pleased to lay by the shining beams of ma¬ 
jesty, as Phoebus did to Phaeton, that the distance 
between sovereignty and subjection should not bar 
you of that filial freedom of access to his person 
and councils; only let us beware how, with the 
son of Clymene, we aim not at the guiding of the 
chariot, as if that were the only testimony of 
fatherly affection, hut let us ever remember, that, 
though the king sometimes condescends to lay 
by the beams and rays of majesty, be, never lays 
by majesty itself.” All that had happened through 
Charles's persisting; in not calliug together, or 
agreeing with,^lc’ representatives of his people,— 
the extorting of money by illegal means, the tor¬ 
turing of the subject, the disgraces sustained by 
the national arms at home and abroad, the flames 
in Scotland, which had almost severed the two 
kingdoms,—was so glaring, that it required all the 
audacity of a Finch to make the king’s disuse of 
parliaments a subject of panegyric, and that to a 
parliament itself. The bronze-faced lord beeper 
told them that, in forme^ times, indeed, they had 
Been advised with for the preventing and diverting 
of foreign and domestic dangers; “ but herein,” 

* There art! several orders, fitter lo bo issued by n ljuarler-mnster 
gr a commissary-general than by a bishop, thus sigued by Laud. 
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said he, “ his majesty’s great wisdom and provi¬ 
dence hath for many years eased you of that 
trouble; his majesty having all the while not only 
seen and prevented our danger, hut kept up Cue 
honour and splendour of the English crown, of 
which at this day we find the happy expe¬ 
rience, Almighty God having vouchsafed such 
success to his majesty’s counsels, that our fleece 
was dry, when it rained blood in all the neighbour 
states.” Everything, he maintained, had gone on 
happily and gloriously until some men of Belial 
had blown the trumpet in Scotland, and induced a 
rebellious multitude to take up arms against the 
Lord’s anointed, their rightful prince, and most un¬ 
doubted sovereign. He related the events of last 
summer’s campaign, telling them that his majesty 
had entered into a pacification with the Scots, not 
through fear or weakness, hut out of his piety and 
clemency; that, however, it had since been found 
by numerous acts, that that stiff-necked people, in 
signing the treaty, had but prevaricated with it, 
in order to divert the storm which hung over their 
heads ; that it had come to his majesty’s certain 
knowledge that they had addressed themselves to 
foreign states, and treated with them to deliver 
themselves up to their protection and power. 
Nothing, therefore, was left, but to reduce these 
sons of Belial to obedience by force of arms; and 
to that end an army had been raised, the charge of 
which would he heavy, and therefore his majesty 
did now at this time call this parliament, the 
second means, under God’s blessing, to avert the 
calamities threatened to all his kingdoms, by the 
mutinous behaviour of the Scots. “ 7’/i«? summer,” 
said Finch, “ must not he lost like the last, nor 
any minute of time unbestowed to reduce those of 
Scotland; lest by our delay they gain time to 
conclude their treaties with foreign stales. Ilia 
majesty, therefore, desires and expects that you 
will for awhile lay aside all other subjects and de¬ 
bates, and that you will pass an act for such and 
so many subsidies, as in your hearty affection to 
him, and your common good, you shall think fit 
and convenient. ..... Such is the straitness 
of time, that unless the subsidies he forthwith 
passed, it is not possible for him to put in older 
such things ns must be prepared before so great an 
army can take the field ; and, indeed, had not Ins 
majesty, upon the credit of his servants, and secu¬ 
rity out of his own estate, taken up and issued 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/., it had not been 
possible for his majesty to have provided those 
things to begin with, whiclv^were necessary for so 
great an enterprise.” He went on to tell them, 
“ that, to avoid all unpleasant question and dis¬ 
pute touching his majesty’s taking of tonnage and 
poundage, his majesty had commanded him to de¬ 
clare that he hail taken it only de faclo, ac¬ 
cording to the example of former kingshut of 
the odious ship-money neither lord keeper nor 
king said a single word. Finch concluded by tell¬ 
ing them that they must pass a bill, granting ton¬ 
nage and poundage from the commencement of his 
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. majesty's reign, vote the subsidies instanter , and 
accept liia majesty’s promise, who was most 
graciously pleased to give them his royal word, 
thftt afterwards he would allow them time to consi¬ 
der of such petitions as they might conceive to he 
for the good of the commonwealth, assuring them 
that his majesty would go along with them in re¬ 
dressing just grievances, like a just, a pious, and 
gracious king, to the end that there might be such 
a happy conclusion of this parliament, that it 
might he the cause of his meeting many more par¬ 
liaments. The king himself then produced the 
letter of the Scottish lords to the French king, and 
said, “ My Lords, you shall see he hath spoken 
nothing hyperbolically, nor nothing hut what I 
shall make good one way or other. And because 
he did mention a letter, by which my subjects 
in Scotland did seek to draw in foreign power for 
aid, here is the original letter, which I shall com¬ 
mand him to read unto you. And because it may 
touch n neighbour of mine, whom I will say no¬ 
thing of hut that which is just,—God forbid I 
( should ; for my part I think it was never accepted 
of by him: indeed it was a letter to the French 
king, but I know not that ever he had it; for, by 
chance, 1 intercepted it as it was going unto him, 
and therefore l hope you will understand me right 
in that.” Charles then delivered the letter to 
Finch, who observed, “ The superscription of the 
letter is this,— 1 An Roi.’ For the nature of 
this superscription, it is well known to all that 
know the style of France that it is never written 
by any Frenchman to any but their own king, and 
therefore, being directed 1 An Roi,’ it is to their 
own king, for so in effect they do by that super¬ 
scription acknowledge.” He then read the letter 
as translated into English from the original French, 
which ran thus;—“ Sir—Your majesty being the 
refuge and sanctuary of afflicted princes and states, 
we have found it necessary to send this gentleman, 
Mr. Colvil, by him to represent unto your majesty 
the candour and ingenuity as well of our actions 
and proceedings as of our intentions, which wc 
desire should be engraven and written to the 
whole world, with the beams of the sun, as well as 
to your majesty. .We most humbly beseech you, 
therefore, to give faith and credit to him, and all 
lie shall say on our part concerning us and our 
affairs, bcinj* most assured of an assistance equal 
to your accustomed clemency heretofore, and so 
often showed to this nation, which will not yield to 
any other whatsoever the -glory to be eternally your 
majesty’s most humble, obedient, and affectionate 
servants. (Signed) Rothes, Montrose, Leslie, Marr, 
Montgomery, Loudon, Forester.”* Then the king 

* Iti*.i(to9 IMh totter, it i, possible that Charlestuiew,atleaat in 
pnrt, tlio other negodntions between the Covenanters and the Fiench 
eouit. Lord Ilailt-B (Memorials) has published a letter from Udneral 
Leslie and the Karl ot Rothes to the French king, and also instructions 
from tin* Covenanters in Scotland to their messenger to Louis. The 
letter, it appears, was not sent, because the rest of the Covenanting 
leaders retailed to sign or sanction it. There are several striking 
passages in the instructions, but nothing very treasonable. The 
messenger was instructed to assure the French court, that their in¬ 
tentions were no ways against monarchical government,—that they 
were most loyally disposed towards his sacted majesty King 


added, “Of these gentlemen, who lmve set their 
hands to this letter, here is one, and I believe you 
would think it very Btrange if 1 should not lay him 
fast; and therefore I have signed a warrant to lay 
him close prisoner in the Tower. My lords, 1 
think (but that 1 will not say positively, lii-cntise 
I will not say anything here but what l am sure 
of) I have the gentleman that should have carried 
the letter fust enough; hut 1 know not, I may lie 
mistaken.” 

When the king had thus spoken, the lord 
keeper dismissed the Commons to their own House, 
there to make choice of their Speaker. In the 
Lower House were many of the patriots, or, as 
the king had styled them, “ the vipers,” that had so 
disturbed his equanimity in the last parliament; 
but one of the greatest and lnghest-minded was 
not there. Of those who had been cast into prison, 
all had been liberated upon hail, after a detention 
of about eighteen months, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Ae hold and eloquent Sir John Eliot, the 
man whom Charles most hated or feared. When 
he had lain four years in the Tower, the patriot’s 
health began to decline rapidly, and his friends 
prevailed upon him to petition the king. “ Sir,” 
said Eliot, “ your judges have committed me to 
prison here in your Tower of London, where, by 
reason of the quality of the air, 1 am fallen into a 
dangerous disease. 1 humbly beseech your ma¬ 
jesty you will command your judges to set me at 
liberty, that, for recovery of my health, I may take 
some fresh air,” &c. To this petition,%hich was 
piesented by the hand of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, Charles’s only answer was,—“ It is not 
humble enough.” Then Eliot sent another petition 
by his own son, expressing his hearty sorrow for 
having displeased his majesty, and humbly be¬ 
seeching him once again to command the judges 
to set him at liberty; and when he had recovered 
his health he might return hack to his prison, 
there to undergo such punishment, ns God hud 
allotted him. The lieutenant of the Tower took 
off ence at his sending the petition by another hand 
than his, which, by right of office, delivered all 
petitions of his prisoners; but the high functionary 
told him, that if ho would Fumble himself before 
his majesty, acknowledging his fault, he would 
deliver another petition for him. Sir Juhn, thank¬ 
ing him for his friendly advice, told him that 

Charles, whose person and authority they would maintain with their 
lit on and fortunes. “ Seeing," said the Covenanters," that we have 
many times supplicated his mn|esly and have not prevailed, there¬ 
fore we entreat the king <>l Finuce to intercede and mediate with our 
sovereign to lay down his arms, intended and raised utmost us, and 
to softer this his ancient and-native kingdom to enjoy her religion 
and liberties; . . . the tine state of the question betwixt the king 
and this kiik and kingdom being, whether this shall continue a fieo 
kirk and kingdom, to be mled by the laws of both, or now, in llm 
absence of our sovereign from us, wbelhei we shall in effect, con¬ 
trary to both, be enslaved to The passions of a foreign prelate, (he 
Hishop of Canterbury and liiR supporters, whom he sends hereto 
govern by then will and pleasure! and whcthei tins ancient kingdom 
shall be like a conquered provi’Vce, as Iieland under subjection/-^ 
England, to leceive what laws, civil or ecclesiastical, in rtdigion 01 
policy, they please to prcscnlie, and when, upon our lefusul of 
this slavery, a foreign army tin eaten s and invades ns, whether the 
whole body of a kirk and kingdom shall lay down their necks to the 
sword, or their consciences to the yoke, or cast up a buckler of de¬ 
fence." 
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liis spirits had grown feeble,and faint,—tlmt when 
lie lecovereil his former vigour he might think 
about it. Cottington, Wentworth and others ex¬ 
ulted over the intelligence that Sir John was very 
like to die,—and die he did, a prisoner in the 
Tourer, on the 21111 of November, 1032! But 
Charles's revenge was not satisfied by mournful 
decay, a perishing by inches, nor by death 
itself. One of his victim’s sons petitioned his 
roujestv that he would be pleased to permit the 
body of their father to be carried into Cornwall, 
there to be buried, in his native soil, among his 
ancestors. Charles wrote at the toot of the peti¬ 
tion, “Let Sir John Eliot’s body he buried in the 
church of that parish where he diedand accord¬ 
ingly it was thrust into an obscure corner of the 
Tower church.* Sir Edward Coke had gone to his 
grave about two years after Eliot, full of years anil 
honours, having effaced the recollection of his 
early career hv his manly struggles on the patriotic 
side. He also, iu a manner, had been persecuted 
to the death. When he was lying on his death¬ 
bed, Secretary Windebank went with an order of 
council tn search his house for seditious papers, 
and carried oil his Commentary on Lyttleton, an 
autobiography, and many other manuscripts, among 
which was his will. None of these papers were 
restored till the Long Parliament, m 1041, made 
an order that they should be delivered to bis heir; 
and then several of them, with his last will, were 
missing, and were never heard of more. It 1ms 
been said* mid proved that, on the whole, this 
present House, of Commons was well disposed 
towards the king’s service, and as little influenced 
by their many wrongs as any man of ordinary 
judgment could expect ; yet there were undoubtedly 
many faithful, affectionate, and hold hearts that 
burned mid flamed with the memory of the wrongs 
done to Eliot. And foremost among these was his 
bosom friend Hampden, who had taken his scat 
for the town of Buckingham. The most con¬ 
spicuous of the other old members were Dcnzil 
Hollis, Maynard, Oliver St.John, Pym, Strode, 
Corriton, Hayman, Haselrig, and Oliver Crom¬ 
well, who now sat for the town of Cambridge. 

The Commons chose for their Speaker Mr. 
Serjeant Glanvil, who was presented to his 
majesty seated on his throne in the House of 
Lords, ■where he made a very humble and pedantic 
speech, talking about the learned age wherein 
they lived, the most peaceful and flourishing go¬ 
vernment, and the House of Commons being'not 
merely the representative body, but the abstracted 
quintessence of the w hole commonalty of this noble 
realm of England. Charles was silent, but my 
Lord Keeper Finch told Glanvil that his speech 
was full of flowers of wit, of flowers of eloquence, 
and flowers of judgment, and that his majesty had 
Jytcned to it with a gracious ear and a princely 
attention. This was a curious prelude to the loud 
music that followed. The Commons, who knew 

• Hurl. MSS—Forster'* Lives of Uritlsh Statewnen. — Luid 
Nugent's Memorials of llunijulen. 
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what the king’s word was worth, resolved not to 
take it, or to depart from their old practice of 
making the redress, or at least the discussion, of 
grievances precede their votes of supply. Tli’ey 
took up the questions of religion, privileges of 
parliament, abuse of justice, and the infringement 
of the common liberties of the land, and, as for¬ 
merly, they settled committees for examining these 
high matters. Some of them had suggested the 
petitioning of parliament against the impost of 
ship-money; several petitions from the counties 
were consequently received, and the practice of peti¬ 
tioning, a progress ill constitutional liberty, began 
to be common. Arthur Capel delivered in the first 
petition, which was from the freeholders of the 
county of Hertford, complaining of ship-money, 
monopolies, the Star Chamber, the High Com¬ 
mission Court, &c. The first who stood up boldly 
to speak upon it was Ilarbnttle Grimston. “In 
these great eases of danger,” said Grimston, “ we 
ought to do like skilful physicians, that are not 
led m their judgments so much by outward ex¬ 
pressions of a disease, as by the inward symptoms 
and causes of it. . . . The case is this,—the char¬ 
ter of our liberties, called Matjna C'harla, was 
granted unto us by King John, which was but a 
renovation and restitution of the ancient laws of 
this kingdom. This charter was afterwards, in the 
succession of several ages, confirmed unto us above 
thirty several times ; and in the third year of his 
majesty’s reign that now is, wc had more than it 
Confirmation of it, for wc had an act dcclaratorv 
]mssed ; and then, tu put it out of all question and 
dispute for the future, his majesty, by liis gracious 
answer, Snif droit fail comma ext timin', invested it 
with the title of Petition of Right. What ex¬ 
positions contrary to that law of right have some 
men given to the undermining of the liberty of 
the subjects with new invented subtle distinctions, 
and assuming to themselves a power (1 know not 
where they had it), out of parliament, to super¬ 
sede, annihilate, and make void the laws of the 
kingdom! The commonwealth hath been miser¬ 
ably torn and massacred, and all property and 
liberty shaken, the church distracted, the gospel 
and professors of it persecuted, and the whole nation 
overrun with swarms of projecting canker-worms 
and caterpillars, the worst of all the Egyptian 
plagues.” Harbottle Grimston was"followed by 
Sir Benjamin Rndyard, who congratulated the 
House on their being called together:—“ We are 
here,” he said, “by the blessing of God and our 
king. Parliaments have of^ate days become un¬ 
fortunate ; it is our duty, by our good temper and 
Carriage, to restore them to their ancient lustre. 
... A parliament is the bed of reconciliation 
between king and people, and therefore it is fit for 
us to lay aside all exasperations, and carry' our¬ 
selves with humility." And it must he con¬ 
fessed that, though firm and decided, their whole 
tone and carriage was humble and respectful. 
“ Princes,” continued lludyard, “are and will be 
as jealous of their prerogative as the people of 
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their liberties, though both are then best when 
kept within their several bounds. Levying of 
money without consent of the people is a great dis¬ 
turbance to the subject, and so will be the eenreity 
of the king’s revenues, unless they be supplied. 
But before the ending of this parliament (the 
untimely breaking whereof would bo the breaking 
of us) I doubt not but his majesty’s revenue may 
be so settled that he may live plentifully at home 
and abroad. ... In fgrmer parliaments the car¬ 
riage of some hath been so. haughty as though 
parliaments would lasydways, and the carriage of 
others as if there,would be never any again; and 
therefore a moderation, if we love ourselves, is 
requisite. . . . Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ? If it were for my life, I would desire nothing 
more than that we proceed with moderation, that 
so we may have many happy parliaments, and that 
no dismal events may happen to any; for when 
parliaments arc; gone, we are lost.” The House 
on the following day (April 17th) fell again upon 
the subject of grievances in general, in consequence 
/if petitions brought in by the members for Essex, 
Suffolk, mid other counties; and upon that day 
the learned and laborious Pym delivered a speech 
of extraordinary length and still more extraordi¬ 
nary ability. “ The first of grievances,” said 
he, “ are those which, during this interval of 
eleven years, have been directed against the liberties 
and privileges of parliament. . . I will show that 
the permission of them is as prejudicial to bis 
majesty as to the commonwealth. 1 will show 
what way they may be remedied, and in all these 
1 shall take care to maintain the great prerogative 
of royalty, which is, that, the king can do no 
wrong.” And throughout hisdiscourse, he steadily 
kept the line which separates the king from his 
ministers, urging the responsibility of the latter. 
On the next day, the 18th, many members spoke, 
and the bouse voted that the proceedings remain¬ 
ing upon record in the King’s Bench mid Court of 
Star Chamber against Sir John Eliot, Mr. Ilollis, 
and the other imprisoned members of the parlia¬ 
ment of 1028 should be seut for and referred to a 
committee. They also ordered that the records in 
the case of ship»money, which concerned Mr. 
Hampden, should lie brought into the House. On 
Monday the 20th, alter examining the conduct of 
Sir John Finch in the last parliament, they re¬ 
solved that it was a breach of privilege for the 
Speaker not to obey the commands of the House; 
and that it appeared the Speaker, Finch, did 
adjourn the House bt command of tiie king, with¬ 
out consent of the ifouse, which also was a breach 
of privilege, and one that ought to be presented to 
his majesty. The very next day Charles, irritated 
as much as ever with the most moderate mention 
of the word grievance, summoned both Houses 
liefore him in the Banqueting Hall. He did not 
speak himself, but stood by, while my Lord Keeper 
Finch schooled the Commons. Finch told them 
that thev ought to remember the causes of calling 
this parliament, which were for obtaining of assist¬ 


ance and supplies of money; that such and so 
great were his majesty’s necessities that if they did 
not vote the supplies speedily they might as well 
not vote them at all.* “ When you have voted,” 
said he, “ his majesty will give you scope mid liberty 
to present vour just grievances, ami then lie d ill 
hear them, with a gracious car.” He paused ; and 
then adverted, for the first time, to the iirituting 
question of ship-money. “Herein,” said lie, “Ins 
majesty hath commanded me to declare thus much 
unto you: first, his majesty never had it in bis royal 
heart to make an annual revenue of it, nor ever 
bad a thought to make the least benefit or profit of 
it; but whatsoever he did or intended in it, was 
for the common good of you all; for the honour, 
glory, and splendour of this nation; and that every 
one of us should be made sharers and partakers in 
the benefits, fruits, and successes of it, of which 
otherwise you would have felt the woes. He hath 
been so far from making the least benefit of it, 
that he hath expended great surqe of money out of 
his own coffers, to work with to those necessary 
ends I have named unto you. The accompts of 
such monies so received have been brought to the 
council-table, the monies delivered to Sir William 
Russell, the treasurer of the navy; and by them 
all it may appear, whether there hath been a ful¬ 
ness and clearness of truth in the disbursements 
thereof, for the good and safety of the kingdom.” 
He said that his majesty was once l ('solved not 
to send out shipping-writs this year, but he was 
'forced to do it lor their good and lor his own 
honour, it being necessary for him to reduce his 
disaffected subjects of Scotland, and to guard 
against neighbouring princes, who were, all pre¬ 
paring great lieets. “ Another reason, ” said he, 
“ for shipping-writs this year, is, that those of 
Algiers are grown to that iusolcucy, that they arc 
provided of a llect of sixty sail of ships, and have 
taken divers English ones, particularly one called 
tlie Rebecca of London (well known to the mer¬ 
chants upon the Exchange), taken upon the coast 
of Spain, worth at the least 260,000/.; and there¬ 
fore the writs having gone out upon those weighty 
reasons before it. was possible the parliament 
could irive any supply to provide fur those tlHnys, 
his majesty canuut this rear forbear it: hut he 
doth expect your concurrence in the lavyingofit 
lor the future.” Once more the lord keeper re¬ 
commended to their admiration, and their imita¬ 
tion, the conduct of Wentworth’s brow-beaten 
Irish parliaments. “ Of all his kingdoms,” said 
he, “ this of England ought to be the nearest and 
dearest unto the king; yet for his kingdom of 
Ireland, the last parliament before this, the very 
second day of the parliament they gave him six 
subsidies; they relied upon his gracious word, 
and the success was, that before the end of that 
parliament they had all they did desire granted^ 
(The truth being, as the reader will remember, 
that as soon as the money was voted, Wentworth 

* " For,” said 0i« lord keeper, “ the army w now marching, mid 
doth slum! lub majesty in ut least 100,000/. a-montli.” - 
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and Charles broke all their promises, and refused 
to entertain the question of grievances.)* This 
last parliament there, it is well known unto you 
all, what a cheerful supply they have given unto 
his majesty, for their hearts went with it; and let 
it pot he apprehended that subsidies there are of 
small value; there is not a subsidy that is granted 
but is worth 50,000/. or. 00,000/. at the least :f 
consider that kingdom how small proportion it 
holdeth with this of England; and you will find, 
that it is as considerable a gift as hath been given 
in many years. It hath wrought this effect—that 
certainly his majesty will make it apparent to all 
the world, what a good construction, and how 
graciously he doth esteem and interpret this act of 
theirs.”) 

llut the Commons would not he cajoled; and, 
on the following day, when Finch’s speech in 
the Banqueting House came, to be discussed, 
Edmund Waller, the poet, a member of the 
House, and of many succeeding parliaments, 
eloquently claimed precedence of grievances over 
supplies. “ Look hack,” said Waller, “ upon the 
host parliaments, and still you shall find that 
the last acts passed are for the gifts of subsidies 
on the people's part, and general pardons on the 
king’s part: even the wisest kings have first ac¬ 
quainted their parliaments with their designs, and 
the reasons thereof; and then demanded the assist¬ 
ance, both of their counsels and purses .... Nor 
shall we ever discharge the trust of those that sent 
us hither, or make them believe that they contri¬ 
bute to their own defence and safety, unless his 
majesty he pleased first to restore them to the pro¬ 
priety in their own goods and lawful liberties, 
whereof they esteem themselvesnow out of posses¬ 
sion. One need not tell you that Jjne propriety 
of goods is the niothcr of courage, tuid the nurse 
of industry; it makes us valiant in war, and good 
husbands in peace. The experience I have of 
former parliaments, and my present observation of 
the care the country has had to choose persons of 
worth and courage, make me think this House, 
like the Spartans, whose forward valour required 
some softer music to allay and quiet their spirits, 
too much moved with the sound of martial instru¬ 
ments. ’Tis not the fear of imprisonment, or (if 
need he) of death itself, that can keep a true-hearted 
Englishman from the care to leave this part of his 
inheritance as sntire to posterity, as lie received it 
from his ancestors.” Waller said, that the person 
of no king was ever more beloved, and yet? no 
people were ever less satisfied with the present ways 
of levying money; that neither the admiration of 
his majesty’s natural inclination to justice and 
clemency, nor die pretended consent of the judges, 
could make them willingly submit to this late tax 
of ship-money; that his majesty's ( wants were not 
so great, but that they m%ht find means to supply 
1*0 

• See Ante. pp. 169 ami 170. 

f Notwithstanding Hus bold assertion, it may he doubted if an 
Irish subsidy was usually worth more tliau the tenth part of the 
sum here raentiouod. 
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him, nor their desires so unreasonable, hut that his 
majesty might satisfy them; that experience ought 
to teach^his majesty how little that money pros¬ 
pered that was gotten without the concurrent godll- 
will of his people; that never had more money 
been taken from the subject, yet never more want 
in the Exchequer; that though the king had 
gotten little, the subjects had lost all. “ But,” 
continued the orator, “ his majesty shall hear 
the truth from us, and we shall make appear the 
errors of divines, who would persuade us that a 
monarch must be absolute, and that he may do all 

things ad libitum .I am sorry these 

men take no more care to gain our belief of those 
things which they tell us for our soul’s health, 
while we know them so manifestly in the wrong in 
that which concerns the liberties and privileges of 
the subjects of England. But they gain prefer¬ 
ment, and then it is no matter though they neither 
believe themselves, nor are believed by others. 
But since they are so ready to let loose the con¬ 
sciences of their kings, we arc the more carefully 
to provide for our protection against tins pulpit 
law, by declaring and reinforcing the municipal 
laws of this kingdom.” This discourse, in the keen 
feeling of Charles and Laud, must have made the 
crown and mitre totter on their heads. In the 
afternoon the Commons sent up to desire a confer¬ 
ence with the Lords; but their messengers found 
the door of the Lords closed against lliem. On 
the following day the Lords'sent ft’ message to ex¬ 
cuse their ref usal, upon the grounds of having had 
weighty business oil hand, and his majesty present 
among them. In fact, Charles had gone down to 
the House of Lords and taken them by surprise, in 
order to induce them to interfere about the monies; 
and it appears that the Commons had sent to re¬ 
quest the conference at the moment they did, in 
order to show that they were aware, of this visit. 
On Saturday the Lords desired a conference with 
the Commons, and, on the Monday following, 
Mr. Herbert, the queen’s solicitor-general, re¬ 
ported the matter of the conference, which was 
mainly about the quickening speech which the 
king had delivered during his sudden visit to the 
Lords. This speech was a studied laudation of 
the Peers, and au angry rebuke of the Commons. 
Charles gave the Lords to understand that the ne¬ 
cessity of his affairs would bear no delay; that he 
must have the subsidies; that he thought that,-in 
civility and good manners, it was fit for him to he 
trusted first; that the Commons’ considering their 
grievances before his wants^vas putting the cart 
before tile horse; that the war was begun; that 
the men of Scotland had pitched their tents at 
Dunse, and threatened an invasion in Northum¬ 
berland, having already taken prisoners some Eng¬ 
lish troopers. Then followed the old promises 
and assurances about religion, tonnage and pound¬ 
age, and ship-money. And now the Lords told the 
Commons, that, having the word of a king—and, 
as some of their lordships were pleased to say, not 
only of a king, but a gentleman —they would no 
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more be guilty of distrusting him, than they would | 
he capable of the highest undutifulness towards 
him. And'upon all these considerations, though 
th?ir lordships would not meddle with matters of 
subsidy, which belonged properly and naturally to 
the Commons,—no, not bo much as to give advice 
herein,—yet, being members of one body, subjects 
of the same king, and equally concerned in the 
nation’s safety, in their duty to his majesty, and 
in their natural love to their country, themselves, 
and their posterity, they had declared and voted 
in their own HfWse that they held it most neces-' 
sary and fit that the matter of supply should 
have precedence of every other matter or consider¬ 
ation whatsoever. The Commons, after long de¬ 
bate, resolved, that herein the Lords had violated 
the privileges of their House; mid they immedi¬ 
ately referred the matter to a committee, which 
declared that the Lords’ voting about supplies was 
a most grievous breach of privilege.* They then 
demanded another conference, and having ob¬ 
tained it, they insisted, not only that the Lords 
^hould never meddle witii matter of supplies, hut 
also that they should not take notice of anything 
debafed by tile Commons, until they themselves 
should declare the same to their Lordships—a 
rule, they said, which the Commons would always 
observe with their Lordships’ proceedings. The 
Lords protested, not without signs of fear, that 
they had no intention whatever of invading any of 
the privileges of the Commons; but the court 
soon determined again to put the Upper House in 
a false position. 

Upon Thursday, the 80th of April, the Lower 
House resolved itself into a grand committee con¬ 
cerning ship-money, upon a lull report made of that 
business by Mr. Maynard; and the records where 
the judges’ opinions were entered were oulercd to 
he sent for. In the very midst of this debate—and 
of course expressly to stop it—the Lords sent to 
demand another conference. The majority of the 
members seemed unwilling to be diverted from 
the debate; mid upon a division, in a very full 
house, 251 voted against, and 148 for a present 
conference. This division showed the temper of 
the House, and the relative strength of parties.’ 

• “ Though the parliament had not sate above six or seven days, 
and had managed all their debates,and their whole behaviour, with 
wondoifu) older 41 nd sobriety, the couitwas impatient that no iul- 
\ since was jet made towards a supply: which was ioieseen would 
take up much time, whensoever they went about if, though never so 
eoidi.illy: and thereto!u they prevailed with the House ofl'evrs, 
which uns more cnftiely at the king's disposal, that they would de¬ 
mand a conlereuee with the House of Commons, anti then propose 
to them, by way of advice, that they would begin with giviUK tho 
king 11 supply, in repaid of * 1 hj urgency and oven necessity of his 
album, mid a’ftorwauia proceed upon the Krievanoes, or airy dung eli* 

thev thought fit; and the House of Peers acconliugiy did giv 
their advice to this purpose at a conference. Tins conference was no 
sooner reported in the House of Commons, than their whole temper 
seemed to bc'shnkcn. It was the undoubted fundamental privilege 
ol the Commons in parliament, that all supplies should have their 
rise and beginning from them ; this had never been infringed or 
violated, or so much ns questioned in the worst tunes; mid that now, 
after so long intermission of parliaments, that all privileges might be 
forgotten, the House of Peers should begin with au action llieir an¬ 
cestors never attempted, administered too much causo of jealousy of 
Bomcwhnt else that was intended; and so, with un mmninumi con 
sent, they declined it to * u ‘ so high a breach of privilege, that they 
could not proceed upon any othei matter until they ilrst received 

sauslactwu and reparation from tim House oi Peer*.”— Ciaicndvn, 

Hist, 


The conference was put off till the morrow, mid . 
they proceeded with the grand business of ship- 
money. On the following day the Lord Keeper 
Finch, at the conference, told the Commons again 
that their Lordships well knew and infinitely re¬ 
spected theqirivilegos of their House; that they 
had only stepped forward out of affection to his 
majesty, and consideration of the groat evils and 
calamities that were hanging over their heads ; 
that his majesty, on his late visit to their lordships’ 
House, had taken notice of somewhat llmt had 
been voted in the Commons’ House concerning 
religion, property, and liberty of parliament, 
whereby Ins majesty considered the matter of ins 
Supplies set aside, which he had so often desired 
might have precedence; that his majesty had then 
expressed lus royal intentions about ship-money, 
which he found so much stood upon ; and had 
desired their Lordships, as persons nearest to him 
in honour, and most concerned in the safety and 
prosperity of his kingdom, to use their counsel and 
persuasion to incline the Commons to give' him a 
speedy answer and resolution in the matter of 
supply. Finch then endeavoured to shew that 
the. Lords were hound to gratify the king, and that 
their voting the precedency of supply was no in¬ 
fringement of the Commons’ privilege. “ Their 
advice therein,” said he, “ they do not, nor ever 
did, hold derogatory to yours, or exceeding the 
piivileges of their own House; for, as you fre¬ 
quently impart your grievances to them, so it is 
all the reason in the world they should communi¬ 
cate their fears and foresights of dangers to you, 
their lordships lining a body that movetli in an orb 
nearer unto the royal throne than you do, and 
thereby the likelier to communicate in the coun¬ 
cils and secrets of state; and, for their persons and 
fortunes, at least as considerable in point of 
danger.” The whole of this speech hud a most 
mischievous effect, and, notwithstanding its dis¬ 
claimers, the Commons suspected that all their 
other privileges were to he swallowed up, and 
they made wholly subservient to the peers.* More 
resolute than ever in their purpose of not voting 
the money till they had obtained a redress of 
grievances, and even a fornl&l reparation frmfi the 
lords, they continued in committee. On Saturday, 
the 2nd of May, Charles sent Sir Henry Vane, 
now secretary of state as well as treasurer of the 
household, to tell them that the danger of the 
nation would be greatly increased if more time 
were lost; that he had received no answer at all 
from them, though lie had already told the House 
that delay would be. as destructive as a denial; 
that he once more desired an immediate answer 
concerning his supplies, he being resolved, on 
his part, to make good all his promises made by 
himself or by the lord keeper. The House debated 
upon this message till the then unusually late hunr, 
of six in the evening, but came to no resolution. 
Secretary Vane, Clarendon says, treacherously, and 
without the king’s orders {which is very mqiro - 
• Clarendon, Iliat. 



liable, and seems to be disproved by attending cir¬ 
cumstances), assured the Commons that the king 
would accept of nothing less from them than an 
immediate granting of twelve subsidies. Many of 
the members observed that, if they were thus to 
purchase a release from an imposition very unjustly 
laid upon the kingdom, they should in a manner 
confess it hud been a just tax. Some said that 
twelve subsidies would be more than the whole 
stock in money of the kingdom amounted to, and 
founded their opposition on the exorbitance of the 
demand. As to the king’s constant assertions 
about the great danger of the nation, there was 
hardly a man in House of Commons that 
believed them—there were many who looked to 
the Scotch Covenanters as their best friends. 
These men had represented, both in the House 
and out of it, that the English people had no 
reason to pay for a war which was never caused or 
desired by them, and that the people woidd un¬ 
doubtedly pay with more willingness as many 
subsidies to prevent that unhappy war. “Among 
all the gentlemen of the House of Commons who 
spoke to that purpose, the Lord George Digby, 
son to the Karl of Bristol (a young nobleman of 
extraordinary abilities), was eminent for a speech 
there, whereiu complaining that the House was 
required to give present answer concerning sup¬ 
plies to the king, to engage himself in a war, and 
that a civil war; for, said he, so I must needs call 
it, seeing we are of the same religion and under 
the same king.”* 

The day after the delivery of Vane’s first mes¬ 
sage was a Sunday, hut on Monday (the 4th of 
May) the king sent Sir Henry to the House of 
Commons with a second message, which was deli¬ 
vered in these words :—“ Whereas, upon Saturday 
last, his majesty was pleased to send a message to 
this House desiring you to give a present answer 
concerning his supply; to which, as yet, Ins ma¬ 
jesty hath had no other answer but that, upon this 
day, you will again take it into further consider¬ 
ation : therefore his majesty, the better to facilitate 
your resolutions this May, hath thought fit to let 
you know that, of h|| grace and favour, he is 
pleased (upon your .gmnting twelve subsidies to 
be presently passed, ana to be paid in three years, 
with a proviso that it shall not determine the ses¬ 
sions), not only for the present to forbear the 
further levying of a»y ship-money, but will also 
give way to the litter abolishing of it by any course 
that yourselves shall like best. And for, your 
grievances hi's majesty will (according to his royal 
promise) give you as much time as may be now, 
and the next Michaelmas; and he expects a pre¬ 
sent and positive answer upon which he may rely, 
his affairs being in such a condition as can endure 
no longer delay.” 

The Commons went again into a committee of 
>che whole House to consider his majesty’s mes¬ 
sages ; and the serjeant was seat to the several 
bars in Westminster Hall to summon the absent 
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members to come in to the service of the House. 
But though they spent the whole day till six at 
night in busy debate, they came , to no resolution, 
aiid separated with desiring Sir Henry' Yane*to 
acquaint his majesty that they would resume the 
question at eight o’clock on the following morning. 
On that morning, at an earlier hour than eight, 
the king, for very obvious purposes, sent Secretary 
Windebank to the House of Serjeant Glanvil, the 
Speaker, who lived in Chancery-lane, with a com¬ 
mand tu bring liira to Whitehall. , The Commons 
met at the appointed hour, and w*re alarmed at the 
non-appearance of their Speaker ; and, while they 
were discoursing with one another, James Max¬ 
well, gentleman usher, came witli the black rod tu 
let them know that his majesty was in the House 
of Lords, and expected their coming thither. 
Charles, in effect, by the advice of Laud and of 
all his council, with the exception of the carls 
of Northumberland and Holland, had resolved 
upon an immediate dissolution; for Vane and the 
Solicitor General Herbert, on the preceding even¬ 
ing, had told him that the Commons, if permitted 
to sit again, would pass such a vote against ship- 
money as would blast not only that revenue (we 
should have thought it had been blasted enough 
already), but also other branches of the king’s 
receipts.* Left without their Speaker, whom 
Charles, no doubt to Glanvil’s own satisfaction, 
had made fast in the palace, the Commons could 
neither vote nor protest as a House; anil so they 
rose quietly, and followed black rod to the House 
of Lords. When they appeared at the bar, 
Charles pronounced their sentence of dissolution 
in a speech of some length. As on a former oc¬ 
casion, he praised the Upper House at the expense 
of the Lower one, telling the lords that it was 
neither their fault nor his that this parliament had 
not come to a happy end; and, praising their Lord- 
ships’ willing car and great affection, lie bade them 
remember the commands he had given at the open¬ 
ing of this parliament, and then complained of the 
Commons not taking his promises iu exchange for 
instant subsidies. “ I know,” said he, “ that they 
have insisted very much on grievances: I will nut 
say but there may be 'some, though I will confi¬ 
dently affirm that there are not by many degrees 
so many as the public voice doth make them. 
Wherefore I desire you to take notice, now espe¬ 
cially at this time, that out of parliament I shall 
he as ready (if not more willing) to hear and 
redress any such grievances as in parliament.” 
This time, however, he did not call the opposition 
“ vipers.” “ I will not,” hd-said, “ lay this fault 
on the whole House of Commons; I will not judge 
so uncharitably of those whom, for the moat part, 
I take to he loyal and well-affected subjects; but 
it hath been the malicious cunning of some few 

* Clarendon, Uist. The noble historian adds,—'* What followed 
in the tt*»t parliament, within less than a your, made it believed that 
Sir Ilenty Vane acted that part maliciously, and to bring ull into 
confusion; be being known to have an implacable hatred against the 
Earl of Strafford, Lieutenuut of Ireland, whose destruction was then 
upon the anvil." 
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seditiously affected men that hath' been the cause 
of this misunderstanding.” He then thanked the 
Lords for the care they had had of tiis honour and 
affairs; desired them to go on and assist him in 
the maintaining of his government and that regal 
power that was truly his ; and he concluded with 
saying, “ As for the liberty of the people, that 
they now so much startle at, know, my lords, that 
no king in the world shall be more careful in the 
propriety of their goods, liberty of their persons, 
and true religion, than I shall. And now, my 
lord keeper, do ks I have commanded you.” Then 
Finch-stood tip,'and added, “ My lords, and you, 
the gentlemen of the House of Commons, the 
king’s majesty doth dissolve this parliament.” 
This, the last dissolution which Charles was to 
make, took place on the 5th of May, 10,40. liven 
in the eyes of the king’s friends he imd committed 
a most lamentable mistake. According to Claren¬ 
don, “there could not a greater damp have seized 
upon the spirits of the whole nation than this dis¬ 
solution caused, and men had much of the misery 
in view which shortly after fell out. It could 
never he hoped that more sober and dispassionate 
men would ever meet together in that place, or 
fewer who brought ill purposes with them ; nor 
could any man imagine what offence they had given 
which put the king upon that resolution.” But, in 
truth, though it suited'Clarendon, in reference to 
the circumstances of his own course, to profess this 
wonderful ignorance, the offence given by parlia¬ 
ment was as clear at the time when it happened as 
the sun at noon-day. Tlje Commons, who held 
ship-money to be the great crime of Charles’s 
administration, and the judgment against Mr. 
Hampden the infamy of those who pronounced it, 
were resolute that the-tax should be annihilated, 
the judgment formally reversed, and the judges 
brought to punishment; that that right of taxation, 
which had been claimed as an absolute prerogative 
so inherent in the crown that no act of parliament 
could take it away, should he blasted for once and 
for ever, to the confusion of king, court divines, 
and court lawyers ; and CharleB was a prince to 
peril his crown rather than submit to these things. 
But, besides, ther# was ground of offence enough 
in the Commons persisting in pressing the ques¬ 
tions of grievance before supply, in their refusing 
to take the Sting’s tarnished word for their monies ; 
and this, in effect, was the grand cause of quarrel 
from the first of his parliaments to the last. 

Clarendon tells us that, within an hour after the 
dissolving of this parliament, he met Mr. St. John, 
“ who had naturally’ a great cloud in his. face, and 
very seldom was known to smile,” but who then 
had a moBt cheerful aspect, and, seeing him me¬ 
lancholy, asked what troubled him. Clarendon, 
then Mr. Hyde, answered, that the same that 

Mr. HaUnm has shown that nil the principal men who beaded 
the popular party in the long parliament were members of tjila—that 
the difference was not so much iu the men as in the timesf 'the bad 
administration, and bad success of 1640, at well as the dissolution of 
the short parliament, lutvln* ffraatly aggravated the public discon¬ 
tents in the interval that elapsed betweeu the dissolving lids and 
the summoning of the next parliament,—Co««f. Hist. 
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troubled him, he believed, troubled most good 
men; that, in sucli a time of confusion, so wise a 
parliament, which alone could have found remedy 
for it, was so unseasonably dismissed. The other 
answered, with a little warmth, that all was well, 
and that it must be worse before it could he belter. 
But if his enemies rejoiced and his friends grieved 
at the measure, Charles himself either felt no 
regret or concealed it. He put forth a De¬ 
claration to all his loving subjects of the causes 
which moved him to dissolve the last parliament, 
in which he charged the Commons with venting 
their own malice and disaffection to the state, in¬ 
stead of using dutiful ex|#essions towards his 
person and government; with their subtle and 
malignant courses, intending nothing less than to 
bring all government and magistracy into con¬ 
tempt, and all this, in spite of his own piety and 
goodness; with presuming to interfere in acts of 
his government and council, taking upon them¬ 
selves to be guiders and directors in all matters 
both temporal and ecclesiastical; and, “ as if kings 
were hound to give an account of their royal ac¬ 
tions, and of their manner of government to their 
subjects assembled in parliament,” in a very au¬ 
dacious and insolent way, censuring the present 
government, traducing his majesty’s administra¬ 
tion of justice, rendering his officers and mi¬ 
nisters of state odious to the rest of his subjects, 
and not only this but his majesty’s very govern¬ 
ment, which had been so just, so gracious, that 
never was the like in this or any other nation; 
with having delayed the supplies in spite of all Ins 
promises, and introducing a way of bargaining and 
contracting with the king, as if nothing ought to 
be given him by them hut what lie should buy and 
purchase of them, either by quitting sumewliat of 
his royal prerogative, or by diminishing and lessen¬ 
ing his revenues;—which courses of theirs were 
repugnant to the duty of subjects, unfit for Ins 
majesty in honour to permit and suffer, and 
hazardous and dishonourable to the kingdom, as all 
men might easily judge. And, as if the uncon¬ 
stitutional practice of imprisoning members for 
words spoken in the House had not made bad 
blood enough,—as if the else of Sir John'Eliot 
had been forgotten by the nation and those bosom 
friends who were morally strengthened by his 
martyrdom in the Tower,—Charles committed 
several members the very dajr after ttie dissolution. 
Mr. Bellasis and Sir John Hotham were sent to 
the Fleet Prison by a warrant signed by Laud, 
Strafford, Hamilton, Windebank, Goring, and six¬ 
teen other ministers or members of the council. 
The only offence alleged against them was their 
speeches. Mr. John Crew, afterwards Lord Crew, 
was committed to the Tower by a warrant signed 
by Laud, Strafford, Windebank, Goring, and six- 
other members of the 'council. His offence was 
the not discovering or delivering up certain peti¬ 
tions, papers, and complaints which he had re¬ 
ceived in parliament, being in the chair of the com- 
Purl. Hut.—ttushuortli. 
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mittee for the redress of religious grievances.* The 
house of the Lord Brooke was searched for papers, 
and his study and cabinets were broken open. 

Previously to the meeting of parliament, Laud 
had summoned a convocation of the clergy, and this 
bod^ continued to sit in spite of the dissolution of 
parliament, which was considered very illegal.f 
Nor would Laud, and those who acted under him 
in this assembly, he warned by the signs of the 
times and the spirit shown by the dissolved parlia¬ 
ment : oppressors to the last, they enacted a num¬ 
ber of new constitutions, which were, all shattered- 
at the first meeting of the Long Parliament. They 
ordered that every cltrgyumn should instruct his 
parishioners once a-quarter in the divine right of 
kings and tiic damnable sin of resistance to au¬ 
thority. They added canons charged with • ex¬ 
aggerated intolerance against Catholics, Socinians, 
and Separatists. By their sixth canoa of this 
year, 1(340, they required that every clergyman 
and graduate in the universities should take an 
oath that all things necessary for salvation were 
contained in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, as distinguished from Pres¬ 
byterianism and Papistry. This oath was “ to he 
taken heartily and willingly,” and yet those that 
refused it were threatened with severe punish¬ 
ment. They further required all clergymen to 
swear not to consent to the alteration of the. govern¬ 
ment of the chuich by archbishops, bishops, dea¬ 
cons, &c., as it was by law established, and by 
right ought to stand. Prom Northamptonshire, 
Kent, Devonshire, and other counties, spirited j 
petitions and exceptions were sent up against these 
canons; the nation was in a ferment; but Charles 
obtained from the gratitude of Laud and his clergy 
iu convocation a grant of six subsidies, each of 
four shillings in the pound, which money was ex¬ 
pressly destined for the scourging of the stiff¬ 
necked Scots, and the uprooting of Presbyterian¬ 
ism.J But this was not money enough for sueli 
great undertakings, and Charles “ fell roundly to 
find out all expedients for the raising of morc.”§ 
Fresh collections were made by means of the 
queen and Sir Kenclm Digby among the Roman 
Catholics; writs of’‘ship-money wore issued in 
greater numbers and enforced with more severity 
than ever,-merchants and gentlemen of landed 
property beint^ almost daily Star-chambered on 
this account; great loans were attempted to he 
drawn from the city of London, for which purpose 
the names of the richest citizens were, by royal 
command,returned to the council-board; and, all 
these extraordinary ways being insufficient, others 
were made use of, of a nature more unusual. 
Bullion was seized in the Tower, bags of pepper 
upon the Exchange, and sold at an under rate. 

A consultation was held afyout coining 400,000/. of 
#»se money; but here the merchants and other 
intelligent men stepped in to show the great in- 

May.—Rush worth. 

May. It was contrary to ancient usage at least. 

Rushworth.—May*—Hard wicke State I’apere.—Naiaon. 

§ Clurondou, Hist, 
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conveniences and perils which always attended a 
depreciation of the coinage, and Charles for once 
listened to good advice and held his hand, not¬ 
withstanding the precedent quoted by his couucil 
Goods were '■•'light on loug credit and sold at a 
loss for mady money; large sums were raised in 
the counties where troops were quartered for the 
northern wars by actual violence, or horses, carts, 
prov isions, and forage, were taken from the people 
at the sword’s point. ’Whenever any one stepped 
forward to represent these doings to his most 
sacred majesty, he was set down ns a foe to mo¬ 
narchy,—as one bent upon bringing all government 
into contempt by exposing its officers and instru¬ 
ments. The mayor and sheriff's of London were 
dragged into the Star Chamber fur slackness in 
levying ship-money; and Strafford observed, that 
things would never go right till a few fat London 
aldermen were hanged. Four aldermen, Soames, 
Atkins, Rainton, and Geere, were committed by 
warrant of the privy-council, because, being sum¬ 
moned before the board,—his majesty present in 
council,—-they had refused to set down the names 
of such persons within their several and respective 
wards, who, in their opinions, were able to lend 
Ins majesty money for the safeguatd and defence 
of the. realm, &c. The effect of this “ setting in 
motion all the wheels of the prerogative ”f was 
inevitable. “ It is impossible,” wrote a noble 
lord to his friend, “ that things can long continue 
in the condition they are now in: so general a 
defection m this kingdom hath not been known in 
the memory of ariy.’ - J And it is generally admitted 
that, it was now that the discontented English drew 
I closer their bonds of friendship with the Cove¬ 
nanters, and that many of the king’s own officers, 
and some of his ministers, concerted measures with 
Loudon, and Leslie, and other Scottish leaders. 
Laud’s friend, Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
hud called this Scottish war “ helium J'qnscapale ” 
(a war for Episcopacy), and such the English 
people were disposed to consider it. Indeed by 
tins tunc they had set down the primate and his 
bishops as the main cause of all their misfortunes; 
and Laud’s robes and sleeves—perhaps his life— 
were in danger from the popular fury. During 
the sitting of the convocation, a libel, or paper, 
was posted up at the Royal Exchange, inviting thd 
London apprentices, who were rather prone to 
mischief, tu rise and sack the archicpiscopal palace 
of Lambeth. The invitation was accepted, and, on 
the night of the 11th of May, a mob, consisting 
almost entirely of apprentices and youths, fell upon 
tl# said jmlacc. But Laud hid had time to gar¬ 
rison and fortify his residence; the rioters were 
not very numerous, and he “ had no harra.”§ 

t •'Queen Elizabeth had debased the coinage during her Irish wars. 

Sir Thomas Roe, or Howe, made an excellent speech before Charles’ 
privy council on the danger and absurdity of debasing the coinage. 

Ruhhworth gives it at length. “ Experience lias taught ns," said 
Sir^Tliomus, " that the enfeebling of the coin is but a shift fora 
while, as driuk to one in a dropsy to make him swell tho more." 
f Whitelock. 

j The Earl of Northumberland, in Sydney Papers. 

§ Laud, in noting the occurrence iu his Diary, says,—" May 1] : 
Monday night, at midnight, my house at Lamfeth was beset with 
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“ Since then,” lie says, “ I have got cannons and 
fortified my house, and hope all may he safe ; hut 
yet libels are constantly setup in all places of note 
in the city.”* Ten days after, this gentle repre¬ 
sentative of the apostles enters in his Diary,— 
“ One of the chief being taken, was condemned at 
Southwark on Thursday and hanged and quar¬ 
tered on Saturday morning following.” The 
victim, it appears, ttas a stripling, and the horrid 
punishment of treason was awarded to him by the 
court lawyers because, there happened to be a 
drum with the mob; and the marching to beat of 
drum was held to be a levying of war against the 
king. Many others were arrested; but “some of 
these mutinous people came in the daytime, and 
broke open the White Lion Prison, and let loose their 
fellows, both out of that prison and the King’s 
Bench, and'the other prisoners out of the White 
Lion.”t Clarendon says that “ this infamous, scan¬ 
dalous, headless insurrection, quashed with the de¬ 
served death of that one varlet, was not thought to be 
contrived or fomented by any persons of quality,” 
though it was afterwards discoursed of in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Strode, and mentioned 
in the first draft of the first remonstrance, ns 
brought in by Mr. Pym, “ not without a touch of ap¬ 
probation.” According to the same authority, the 
primate was not the only great man threatened: 
“ cheap, senseless libels were scattered about 
the city, and fixed upon gates and public remark¬ 
able places, traducing and vilifying those who were 
in highest trust and employment;” as if it were 
possible to traduce or speak too harsldy of the 
scoundrels that were handed against the liberties 
of the country,—that (even in this historian’s 

600 ]X>rsoiiB ol’ tlio rascal riotous multitude. I had notice, and 
htH’iitftluMied the house as well as l could, and God he blessed I had 
no haim'' (’Intention, with his usual tendency to exuviation, says, 
" that the rabble of mean, unknown, dissolute persons amounted to 
the number ol some thousands " — Hi.st. 

* Diary. 

■f Laud’s Diary.—Such a not was in itself u serious offence, and the 
leadeis of it subjected themselves to punishment, though no harm was 
done, beyond tlueatcning and hard words. Until is atrocious to sec 
the cold-blooded manner in which the head of a Christum church and 
the model historian of the royalists can speak of the hanging and tpiai 
tering of the ofleuder. Clarendon says that the man was a sailor, 
but neither he Hoi the archbishop lelutes the worst part of the stoiy. 
Miss Aikin, in her interesting Memoirs of the Court of King Charles, 
makes up for this defiejeuey, and corrects some of then mistakes or 
wilful misrepresentations. She says:—“ This person, named John 
Archer, was a drummer in the north ; but, having obtained leave of 
absence immediately after the dissolution of pin liumont, he joined in 
the attack on Lambeth Palace, and was taken into custody. Being 
rescued from frison by his comrades, ho was subsequently pro¬ 
claimed as a traitor. The captain of his tioop in the noitli, seeing the 
description of his person in the proclamation, wrote to the council to 
inform them where he was to be found. Upon this the poor dtumnier 
was arrested, and paraded through the city by a tioop of train 
hands .to Hit* Tower. “On the Friday following,” saysacontem- 
jurary, ” tins fellow was racked in the Tower to make him confess 
ns companions. I do tear he is a very simple fellow, and knows 
little or nothing, neither doth he confess anything save ngainsKfeim- 
self. But it is said, there will be mercy showed to save Ins life ; but 
this is more than I am yet certain of. The king’s serjeants, Heath 
and Whittle Id. took his* examination on the racK last Friday.” It 
will be recollected that, in the case of Felton, the judges had 
solemnly decided against tlia use of torture as always, and in till 
circumstances, contrary to tlio law' of England. Its subsequent 
employment in this case was therefore an enormity destitute of all 
excuse, and it can scarcely be doubted that it was perpetrated by the 
direction of Laud himself. In all probability the execution of the 
wretched victim preserved the atioeious secret in few hands, or it 
would surely have attracted the notice of the Long Parliament. The 
circumstance is mentioned by no historian, but the win rant for 
applying the torture still exists in the State Paper Office.” It lias 
been printed by M.r. Jardine in his interesting tract on the Use of 
Torture in England, 8vo, 1837, pp. 108,109. ^ 


showing) were plundering the people day by day, 
and doing violence to their consciences. But, at 
this early stage, we may remark that Clarendon’s 
facts arc an antidote to ids reasoning. 

All this time Charles was indulging in dreams of 
conquest and glory; for in his eyes it was glorious 
to vanquish by the sword his own countrymen and 
subjects, the Scots—and he confidently calculated 
that when he should return from the Forth and 
the Tweed, with these blood-sprinkled laurels, lie 
should be enabled to have his will, and reign like 
a real king by the Thames. Yet, if he had paused 
for a moment to reflect upon the spirit of both 
nations, upon the disaffection now manifest, which 
pervaded country, court, and camp .in England, 
and on the unanimity that prevailed among the 
Covenanters, he must have been convinced ot the 
utter groundlessness of these sanguine hopes. Iie- 
gnrdles9»it)f his prerogative, the Scottish parliament 
met on the 2nd of June, and put forth a series of 
manifestos, which had more weight in England, as 
well as in Scotland, than al) the royal proclamations. 
But they had not waited so long to organise their re¬ 
sistance: they called out their levies in March and 
April, and, having retained their superior oflicers 
and their skilful commanders from abroad when 
they disbanded tbeii army the preceding year, 
they were soon in a condition to act on the offen¬ 
sive ; for again they did not wait for attack, but 
struck the first blow themselves.* Leslie was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Covenant, and, being resolved not to move south¬ 
ward till he was master of Edinburgh Castle, lie 
laid siege to that fortress; but Kuthvcn, the gover¬ 
nor, a man of know'll courage, made an obstinate re¬ 
sistance. Lrslio entrusted the conduct of the siege 
to some of his best oflicers, and went southward, 
and it was not till he was victorious on the Tvne 
that he learned that Kuthvcn, being “ somewhat 
straitened lor want of ammunition and victuals, 
and the falling away of the water into the rook of 
the castle, bv the often discharging of his great 
guns,” was constrained to capitulate, and deliver 
up the castle to the Covenanters. The parliament 
imposed a tax of a tenth upon every man’s rents, 
and the twentieth penny of interest on loans, &e., 
throughout the kingdom of Scotland ; and before, 
they adjourned they appointed a striding com¬ 
mittee of estates, to superintend tl^c opertttions of 
the campaign, to sit in the cabinet at Edinburgh, to 
move with the troops, to he in the camp or where- 
ever else their presence should he most required. 
They entered into a solemn bond to support the au¬ 
thority of parliament, to uphold the statutes re¬ 
cently passed, and which were asserted to be legally 
defective for want of the touch of the sceptre. In 
fact, the whole executive power of the state was 
fixed by this parliament in their standing coni-, 
mittce. Having got all things ready, the Cove, 
nauters resolved to enter England with a sword in 

• It Bhould bo mentioned, however, that Charles, Ion* before this, 
had prohibited all trade with Scotland; that hi* men ol-war aud 
eruizers had been making prizes of Scottish merrhanfmen wherever 
they could find tliem. 
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one hand and a petition in the other, signifying, in 
the mean time, to the English people what their 
intentions were, and the reasons of their invasion. 

Charles, Strafford, and the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land thought that they had provided for the worst 
in Snaking the Lord Conway general of the horse, 
instead of the Earl of Holland. “ The war,” says 
Clarendon, “ was generally thought to be as well 
provided for, as after the last year’s miscarriage it 
could be, by his (Conway’s) being made general 
of the horse; and no man was more pleased with 
it than the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
contracted an extraordinary opinion of this man, 
and took great delight in his company, he being 
well able to speak in the affairs of the church, and 
taking care to he thought by him a verv zealous 
defender of it; when they who knew him better, 
knew lie had no kind of sense of religion, arid 
thought all was alike. He was sent down with 
the first troops of horse and foot which were levied 
to the borders ol Scotland, to attend the motion of 
the enemy, and had a strength sufficient to stop 
them, if they should nttempt to pass the river, 
which was not fordable in above one or two places, 
there being good garrisons in Berwick and Car¬ 
lisle.”* 

Conway was in cantonment between the Tweed 
and the Tyne by the end of July. According to 
Clarendon, who constantly accounts for failures by 
treachery, his lordship had assured the king that 
the Covenanters would be in no condition to enter 
England that year; but Charles could not pos¬ 
sibly he deceived by any such assertion, supposing 
it to have been made: he had plenty of means for 
obtaining corrector information, and would hardly 
have trusted implicitly to letters from the Tyne 
for what was passing beyond the Tweed. But on 
the 15th of August Comvay wrote to Windebank 
that his spies reported that the Scots were on the 
point of advancing into the heart of England; 
that they would, upon Saturday next, he before 
the town of Newcastle, which they said they 
would take, or there he broken, and that from 
Newcastle they intended to go into Yorkshire.! 
Upon the 20th of August Charles began his jour¬ 
ney from London towards York in some haste; 
and on that very day Leslie dashed across the 
Tweed with his Covenanters.! Charles, on the 
same day, published a proclamation, declaring the 
Scots, and all who in any wily assisted them, to be 
rebels and traitors, and to have incurred the pe¬ 
nalties of high treason; yet he declared that'he 
would forgive the Scots if they would “ acknow¬ 
ledge their former crimes and exorbitances, and 
in humble and submissive manner, like penitent 
delinquents, crave pardon for the past, and yield 
obedience for the time to come.” He also de¬ 
clared himself generalissimo of his own army, 

' • Hist 

+ Conway'* letter in Ituakworth.—Thmigli ndilreMed to Winiie. 
bunk, Conway’s letter was more particularly for the information of 
I< aud, as if the Archbishop of Canterbury had been minister of war 
or generalissimo. 

t One part of the Scottish nrmy crowed at a ford cloie to Cold- 
streami another part at a ford lower down the river. 
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and claimed the attendance of all the tenants o 
the crown, ns upon a war waged by the sovereign 
in person. Numerically the royal army actually 
collected was an imposing force:—without count¬ 
ing the train-bands of the northern counties, 
or the Irish troops brought over by Strafford, or 
about to be sent over by the Earl of Ormond, 
it was 20,000 strong, and provided with 60 pieces 
of artillery. But it was imposing in numbers 
only : discipline, which can make ten men more 
effective than a hundred, and the hearty zeal in 
the cause, and attachment to the banner of their 
leaders, which can almost do as much, were alto¬ 
gether wanting. “ It was a marvellous thing to 
observe in divers places the averseness of the 
common soldiers to this war. Though commanders 
and gentlemen of great quality, in pure obedience 
to the king, seemed not at all to dispute the cause 
or consequence of this war, the common soldiers 
would not he satisfied, questioning, in a mutinous 
manner, whether their captains were papists or 
not, and in many places were not appeased till 
they saw them receive the sacrament; laying vio¬ 
lent hands on divers of their commanders, and 
killing some, uttering in bold speeches their dis¬ 
taste of the cause, to the astonishment of many 
that common people should he sensible of public 
interest and religion, when lords and gentlemen 
seemed not to lie.”* The Earl of Northumber¬ 
land had been offered the post of commandcr-in- 
chief, under the king; but he declined the dan¬ 
gerous honour, on the ground of a very doubtful 
sickness, and it was conferred upon Strafford, who 
had really risen from a sick bed, and was not yet 
cured of a dreadful attack of his old enemy the 
gout. Strafford, knowing that his undisciplined 
levies and wavering officers would be no match for 
the well-drilled Scots, and the experienced captains 
that commanded them, had ordered Lord Conway 
not to attempt to dispute the open country between 
lire Tweed and the Tyne, but at all hazards to 
make good his stand at Ncwburn, and prevent the 
Covenanters from crossing the latter river. But 
before Charles could get farther north than North¬ 
allerton, or Strafford thorn Darlington, Conway 
waB in full retreat, and the Scofs upon the Wear, 
and “ that infamous, irreparable rout at Newburn 
had fallen out.”! Upon Thursday, the 27th of 
August, Leslie and his Scots encamped on the left 
hank ot the Tyne, a very short distance from New¬ 
burn, at a spot called Heddonlaw. That night 
they made great fire* round about their camp, 
coals being plentiful thereabout, so that the camp 

* Mny.—That tliorongb.jfoing royaliM, Sir Philip Warsick, who, 
vhen the tragical drama was all over, nntl many more yearahml 
elapsed, could see no provocation on the part of the court, who main¬ 
tained that, the levying of ship-money was strictly legal, aud brand¬ 
ing and mutilation « r Tery proper means of establishing J.aud's 
Anglican church, gives a very indifferent character of some of tlm 
principal officers of this ill-uffccted army. The Lord Conway ho de¬ 
scribes,oddly, as a ** mun of epicurean principles, and a great devourer 
of books and good cheer, and who lay under some reflection since the 
actiou at the Isle of Khe.” '* The rest of the chosen military men,” 
he adds, ** as Wllmot, and Goring, and Ashburnliam, and O’Neal, 
&c., were merry lads, and none ol them good willera to Strafford, but 
more the tard Holland's dependents—a greater mau on the queen’s 
side, than his, which made them bo froward toward# him.”— Memoirs. 

T Clarendon. 
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seemed to be of great compass and extent. During 
the night they suffered any Englishmen that chose 
to^vieit them, making them welcome, and assuring 
them that they only came to demand justice from 
the king, against incendiaries—men that were a 
still greater curse to the English than they had 
been to the Scots. In the course of the following 
day, Conway drew up the king’s army, consisting 
of 3000 foot, and 1500 horse, in some meadow- 
ground close on the south bank of the river, be¬ 
tween Newburnhaugh and Stellahaugh, which 
faced two fords, passable for infantry at low water, 
and which were both protected by sconces or 
breast-work, there being four pieces of ordnance 
in each sconce. Conway’s cavalry was drawn up 
in squadrons, andVith the foot it covered the right 
hank. During the forenoon the Scots watered 
their horses at one side of the river, and the Eng¬ 
lish at the other, without any attempt to annoy 
each other—without exchanging any reproachful 
language. The Scots brought down cannon into 
Newborn town, and planted some in the church 
gt a short distance from the river’s brink, and they 
distributed their musketeers in the church and in 
the houses, lanes, and hedges, to guard against 
any attack. For many hours the two forces looked 
at each other calmly, and without any apparent 
anxiety to engage. The old fury of the Scots, 
the ancient animosities of the English, had no 
longer an .existence; if it lmd been otherwise, 
no treachery, no management could have kept 
them from falling upon each other. At last a 
Scottish officer, well mounted, wearing a black 
leather in his hat, came out of one of the thatched 
houses in Newburn to water his horse in the river 
Tyne, as his countrymen had been doing all that 
day ; and an English soldier, seeing tiiis officer 
fix his eye on the English trenches, fired at him, 
whether in earnest, or to scare him, was not known, 
hut the shot took effect, and the officer with the 
black feather fell wounded off his horse. There¬ 
upon the Scottish musketeers opened a fire across 
(he river upon the English, and Leslie ordered his 
artillery to play. Some of his guns are said to 
have been merely of leather, capable only of some 
ten or twelve rounds, but he had other regular 
pieces of ordnance, and his guns were served by 
men who had learned the use of them under the 
Lion of the North, or in the sieges and campaigns 
of the Dutch; whereas the English soldiers were 
unacquainted with their cannon.* The Scots played 
upon the English breast-works, and the king’s 
army played upon Newburn church, till it grew to 
he near low water, l>y which time the Scotti^i 
artillery had made a breach in the greater sconce, 
where Colonel Lunsford commanded. The co¬ 
lonel had great difficulty to keep his men to their 
post, for several had been killed, and many 
wounded, and when they saw a captain, a lieute- 

• See “ The Lord Conway's relation concerning the pnssngeR in 
the lute northern expedition in 1640,” a s published by Lord Hailes 
(Me mortals), from the original manuscript preserved \n the British 
Mu»eum, Hurl. MSS. See also Conway s clear and spirited letter of 
exculpation to Secretary Windebank in Hardwicke State Papers. 


nant, and some other officers skin, they began to 
rnnrmur that they had been put upon double duty, 
and had stood there all night and all day, without 
being relieved from Newcastle. Lunsford again 
prevailed with them not to desert their position, 
hut presently a well-directed shat hit the work In 
the midst, fell among the men and killed some 
more of them; and then the rest threw down their 
arms and ran out of the fort. Leslie, from the 
rising hill above Newburn, plainly perceived this 
evacuation, and it being then low witter, he com¬ 
manded his own body-guard—a troop of twenty-six 
horse, and all Scotch lawyers —to pass the ford, 
which they did with great spirit, and having rccon- 
lioilered the other sconce, they rode bnck without 
coming to close quarters. Still keeping up his 
fire, he at length made the English foot to waver, 
and finally compelled them to abandon that woik 
also. Then Leslie played hard with nine pieces 
of cannon upon the king’s horse, drawn up in the 
meadow, and so galled them that they fell into 
disorder, which was greatly increased when the 
Scottish lawyers charged again with a burly of 
cavalry under Sir Thomas Hope, and two Scot¬ 
tish regiments of foot, commanded by the Lords 
Lindsay and Loudon, waded through the river. 
Presently Leslie threw more troops, both horse 
and foot, on the right hank, and then Colonel 
Lunsford drew off' all his cannon, and a retreat 
was sounded by the English trumpets. Only one 
gallant attempt was made at resistance: Com¬ 
missary Wilmot, son to the Lord Wilmot, Sir 
John Digby, a Catholic recusant, and Daniel 
O'Neal, an Irish officer, charged the Scots, and 
drove some of them hack into the river, hut, not 
being seconded, they were recharged, surrounded, 
and taken prisoners, with their men.* Leslie 
treated these three officers nobly in his camp, and 
afterwards gave them their liberty freely to return 
to the king’s army. After this short struggle, the 
English fled in the greatest disorder to Newcastle. 
Nor did they consider themselves safe there, for 
the Lord Conway called a council of war, and it 
was resolved, at twelve o’clock at night, that the 
town was not tenable,t and that the whole army, 
with the train of artillery atrib stores, which had 
lieeu thc-rc collected, should fulf hack instantly 
upon Durham. In the whole battle—if battle it 
may be called—there fell not ahov^sixty Eng¬ 
lishmen : it was evident that they had no mind to 
fight the Scots in this quarrel. But, at, the same 
time, it may be observed, that there were circum¬ 
stances sufficient to account for their defeat, with- 

• "The truth is,” says Secretary Vane, in a letter to Windebank, 

our horse did notbehave themselves well, lor many of them ran 
tinny, and did not second those that weie first charged.”— llardutt:ke 
State Papers. 

f “ J>y all their consents, it was agreed the town should lie 
quitted because it was not tenable, being altogether unfortified on 
the bishopric's side, and the forti Haiti oris on tli* other side were very 
inconsiderable To stny there woiild but increase the loss ; it would 
not save any tiling. The gaining of tw o or three days could not much 
strengthen the town, there being not any pluce that could be made 
ilefensible ill that tune, and the lots of our men would greatly lessen 
the king’s army; and this was agreeable to that winch was thought 
fit at court; for, with all speed,orders were dispatched by several 
ways to command the bringing of the urmy Irom Newcastle.'’— Hush- 
worth. 1 his laborious w liter was on the spot at tho time 
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out reference cither to their lukewarmness or the 
treachery of their leaders. Conway had only some 
4000 troops of the rawest kind. Leslie had from 
20,000 to 22,000; and though his cavalry was 
weak, his infantry was excellent. Besides, the river 
Tyne was fordable at eight or ten places, a little 
above or a little below those two points guarded by 
the sconces or breastwork, the only works erected on 
the river. To defend that line against such a force 
and so skilful a general as Leslie, Strafford, at least, 
ought to have been up with all the force he was lead¬ 
ing* 

By five o’clock on the following morning, 
August the 29th, Newcastle was epeuated, and 
all that part of the English army in full retreat. 
For a time it appears the Scots could scarcely 
believe their good fortune, or that sn important a 
town could be abandoned without a blow ; but, in 
the afternoon, Douglas, sheriff' of Teviotdale, rode 
up with a trumpet and a small troop of horse to 
the gates of Newcastle, which, after some parley, 
were thrown open to him. The following day, 
being Sunday, Douglas and fifteen Scottish lords 
dined with the mayor, Sir Peter Riddle, drank 
a health to the king, and heard three sermons 
preached hv their own divines. On Monday 
ixisiie pitched his tents on Gateside Hill, half a 
mile south of Newcastle, whence he issued orders 
for supplies of bread and beer, for which ho paid 
partly m money and partly in bills. lie permitted 
no man to take a crust of bread without paying fur 
it; and his troops were kept in an admirable state 
of discipline by his own drilling and vigilance, and 
by the constant prayers and sermons of their 
preachers. Conway did not consider Durham 
more tenable than Newcastle : he pursued his 
retreat to Darlington, where he met the fiery Straf¬ 
ford, who, however, was fain to turn with him, 
and fall still farther back to Northallerton, where 
the standard of Charles was floating.t Leslie soon 
quitted Newcastle, and was marching after them, 
it was said, as fast as he could : so, having hastily 
reviewed their forces, and found them greatly 
diminished by desertion, the king, Strafford, and 
Conway all moved together from Northallerton, 
and fell back upoaHhc city of York, with the in¬ 
tention of inttfuiching close under the walls of that 
town, ami sending back their cavalry into Rich 

• I.e4ie, mwnver, ti.nl tin* aitvautaco'of (iroowl: the left batik 
of the Tyne, nt whit jtoirit, was higher than the right, aud from the 
church of New burn, the Scots could clcnrly discern every movement 
in the Enulish positions, and rake them with a sure tire. ^ 

t Straflord, according to Clarendon, had brought with “a body 
much bioken with his late sickness, a mind and temper confess* 
int$ the dregs of it, which, being matvelkmsly provoked and inflamed 
with imligu.ition at the lato dishonour, rendered him loss gracious,— 
that is, loss inclined to make himself so to the officers upon his liist 
entrance into his charge; it may be, in that muss of uisoider, not 
quickly discerning to whom kindness and respect was- justly due. 
Uut those who,by this time, no doubt weio retained for that purpose, 
took that opportiinity to incense the aimy against him; and so lnr 
prevailed in it, that m a short lime it was more inflamed against him 
than against the enemy; and jvas willing to have their want of 
courage imputed to excess of conscience, and that their being not 
satisfied in the grounds of the quarrel was the only cause that they 
fought no bettei. In this indisposition in all parts the earl found it 
necessary to retir e.’'—Hist. We learn from a letter of Sir Ifemy 
Vane (in Hardwicke Pupeis) that Stiafford at this time was troubled 
with the stone us wet! as the gout. Chaika, it appears, thought to 
revive him aud reward him by giving him the blue ribbon, which wus 
done on the 13th of September. 


mond or Cleveland, to guard the river Tees and 
keep the Scots from making incursions into York¬ 
shire. Leslie took Durham as he had taken New¬ 
castle; and the Scots entered without opposi¬ 
tion into Shields, Tcignmouth, and other places. 
Without losing twenty men they became masters 
of nearly the whole of the four northern counties 
of England. But though the. road to York seemed 
open to them, though the disaffection of the inha¬ 
bitants was well known, they paused upon the left 
hank of the Tees. On the 11th of September, 
when the Londoners were already greatly dismayed 
by the notion that they should get no more coals 
from Newcastle, his majesty took a view of his 
army under the walls of York, and found that it 
still consisted of 10,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
besides the trained hands of Yorkshire. “ Braver 
bodies of men, and better clad,” wrote Sir Henry 
Vane to Secretary W r indebank, “have I not seen 

anywhere.For the horse, they are such as 

no man that secs them, by their outward appear¬ 
ance, but will judge them able to stand and en¬ 
counter with any whatsoever. Sure I am that I 
have seen far meaner in the King of Sweden’s 
army do strange and igroat execution; and, by the 
report of all, they are far hotter than those they 
are to encounter, being hut little nags most of 
them, and few or none at all armed but with lances 
aud Soots pistols, of which 1 cannot learn they are 
above 1 (>()(). So, if God sends us hearts and hands 
. . . and so as you do provide us monies in time, 
1 do not sec (though it must be confessed they 
have made but too far and prosperous advance 
already into this kingdom) but that, God being 
with his majesty’s army, success will follow.”* 
But, to say nothing of God’s blessing, which 
his preachers said he had, heart and money wen: 
both wanting; and the unwelcome conviction 
induced Charles to turn a ready ear to those who 
urged the necessity of temporising with the Scots. 
He condescended to receive as envoy and nego¬ 
tiator the Lord Lanark, secretary of state for Scot¬ 
land, and brother to the Marquess of Hamilton, 
who presented the petition of the Covenanters to 
his majesty. Lamenting their many sufferings in 
time past, they told Charles tflat extreme necessity 
had constrained them for their relief, and obtaining 
their humble and just desires, to come into Eng¬ 
land, where, in all their march, they had lived 
upon their own means, victuals, and goods brought 
along with them ; neither troubling the peace 
of the kingdom of England, nor hurting any of 
his majesty’s subjects ; having carried themselves 
in a most peaceable manner till they were pressed 
by strength of arms to put such English forces 
out of the way as did, against their own consciences, 
oppose their peaceable passage at Newburn-npon- 
Tyne, bringing their own blood upon their own 
heads. They expressed their anxiety to prevent 
the like inconveniences, or greater, for the future; 
assured his majesty that, as most humble and 
loyal servants, they did persist in that most humble 

* Hardwicke State Papers. 
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and submissive way of petitioning which they had 
kept from the beginning, hoping to obtain admit¬ 
tance to his majesty’s presence, and that his ma¬ 
jesty, ill the depth of his royal wisdom, would 
consider at least their pressing grievances, and 
provide for the repair of their wrongs and losses, 
and, with the advice of the states of the kingdom 
of .England assembled in parliament settle a firm 
and durable peace between the two kingdoms. 
Charles, on the 5th of September, gave a gentle 
but evasive answer to the Earl of Lanark, telling 
him that lie was .always ready to redress the griev¬ 
ances of Ins people; that the ‘petition he had pre¬ 
sented was conceived in too general terms, but 
that, if lie would return with a more specific state¬ 
ment of their grievances, he would give them his 
earliest attention. As to “ the estates of the king¬ 
dom of England in parliament assembled,” he said 
nothing, for, even at this extremity, lie was most 
averse to the summoning of a parliament; but he 
thought, most unreasonably, to satisfy the Scots by 
telling Lanark that lie bad already issued sum- 
lupuses for the meeting of the peers of England, 
in the city of York, on the 24th day of September, 
by whose advice lie hoped to give such full answers 
to their petitions as should most tend to his own 
honour and the peace anil welfare of his dominions. 
In the mean time, his majesty expected and com¬ 
manded that the Scots would advance no farther 
into England. On the 8th of September the 
Covenanters sent Lanark a list of their grievances 
anil conditions, expressing their great joy at learn¬ 
ing that lus majesty was beginning again to 
hearken to their humble petitions and desires. 
They were as follows :—“ 1. That Ins majesty 
would be graciously pleased to command that the 
last acts of parliament may be published in bis 
highness’ name as our sovcicign lord, with the 
estates of pailmment convened by his majesty’s 
authority. 2. That the castles of Edinburgh, and 
other strengths of the kingdom of Scotland, may, 
according to the first foundation, be furnished and 
used for our defence and security. 3. That our 
countrymen in his majesty’s dominions of England 
and Ireland may be freed from censure for sub¬ 
scribing the covenant, and be no more piessed with 
oaths and subscriptions unwarrantable by their 
laws, and contrary to their national oath and cove¬ 
nant, approve!! by his majesty. 4. That the 
common incendiaries, which have been the authors 
of this combustion, may receive their juBt censure. 
5. That all our ships and goods, with all the. damage 
thereof, may he restored. 6. That the wrongs, 
losses, and charges, vtfbich all this time we have 
sustained, may be repaired. 7. That the declara¬ 
tions made against us as traitors may he recalled. 
Id the end that, by the advice and counsel of the 
estate of England convened in parliament, his ma¬ 
jesty may he pleased to remove the garrisons from 
the Borders, and any impediments which may 
stop free trade, and, with their advice, to con¬ 
descend to all particulars that may establish a 
stable and well-grounded peace, for the enjoying of 


our religion and liberties against all force and 
molestation, and undoing from year to year, or as 
our adversaries shall take the advantage.” 

TliOBe demands, though respectfully expressed, 
were not altogether moderate; but Charles read 
them, pretended to entertain them, and, with in¬ 
dignant pride, turned to Strafford to know whether 
20,000 men could not be brought over inshmtrr 
from Ireland, and looked to other quarters, to see 
whether there were not means for resisting and chas¬ 
tising the Scottish rebels. But there were none : 
the whole nation was in discontent and ferment, mid 
the provinces occupied by the Scots cried with an 
alarming voice to be released from the burden of 
supporting them. At the same time Charles was 
beset by English subjects, who clamoured for a 
new pailiament and the redress of their own cry¬ 
ing grievances. Twelve peers—Bedford, Essex, 
Hertford, Warwick, Bristol, Mulgrave, Say and 
Sole, Howard, Bolingbroke, Mandcvil), Brook, anil 
l’agett—presented a petition to the sovereign, 
telling him that his majesty was exposed to great 
hazard and danger by this war,—that his revenue 
was much wasted,—that his subjects were bur¬ 
dened with coat and conduct money, billeting of 
soldiers, and other military charges,—and divers 
rapines and disorders committed by the soldiery 
raised for this service, so that the whole kingdom 
was becoming full of fear and discontent. They 
then proceeded to enumerate the grievances of 
innovation in matters of religion; the oath and 
canons lately imposed by the convocation; the 
great increase of popery, and the employing of 
popish recusants in places of power and trust, and 
especially in military commands, whereas, by the 
laws, they Mere not permitted to hear arms; the 
great mischief which might befal the kingdom 
through the intended bringing in of wild lush 
troops; the urging of ship-money; the Star Cham¬ 
ber proceedings; the heavy duties and charges put 
upon merchandise ; and the great grief of the 
subjects caused by the intermission of parliaments. 
After which, these twelve lords represented a par¬ 
liament as the only prevention of the great danger, 
and besought him to summon one within some 
short and convenient time, Nihnreby these ills 
might be removed, the authors nrot^qunscllors of 
them brought to legal trial and coudigir^fcwushinent, 
and the present war composed withouLphlootlshed. 
At the same time the citizens of London prepared 
a petition to the same effect. Laud and the privy 
council, sitting in the capital, got sight of a copy 
of this petition as it was being circulated for signa¬ 
ture, and thereupon they endeavoured to stop the 
proceeding and terrify the subscribers.* But the 
citizens disregarded their letter, put nearly 10,000 
names to the petition, and dispatched some of the 
court of aldermen and common council to present 
it to the king at York. Also the gentry of York¬ 
shire, when called upon to pay and support the 
trained bands for two months, agreed to do their 

• See Land's letter to the lord mayor and aldermen of ttt# city of 
London, iu Kubhworih. 
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best therein, but most humbly besought his majesty 
to think of summoning parliament. Strafford, 
who received their answer, proposed that, in re¬ 
porting it to his master, lie should leave out the 
words of advice alxmt a parliament, as he knew it 
Was the king’s full purpose to call one; but the 
Yorkshire gentlemen’s hearts.and the voice of the . 
whole kingdom being fervent for a parliament, they 
would not consent that those words should be left 
out, and therefore. they delivered their answer 
themselves; and Charles thought it prudent to 
seem to take it in good part * He now, indeed, 
saw that a parliament was inevitable; and before the 
meeting of the peers, who had hectically* sum¬ 
moned to York as a great council, h"issu«l writs 
for the assembling of parliament on the following 3rd 
of November. Meanwhile, upon the appointed day 
—the 24th of September—the great council of peers 
assembled in the dean’s house near tljp Minster at 
York. There Charles told them that he had called 
them together, after the custom of his predecessors, 
to ask their advice and assistance upon sudden- 
invasions and dangers which had not showed time 
for the calling of a parliament»,ythat an army of 
rebels were lodged within the kingdo#; that he 
wanted their advice and assistance, Jk order‘to 
proceed to the chastisement of 'tlie^Bnsolences, 

“ I must let you know,” continued th^nbg, ‘‘tbft 
I desire nothingmore than to berightl$^iiele*ploi*[l 
of my people; uud to that end I have,of tnVfcelf 
resolved to call a parliament. ..... And if my 
subjects bring those affections which become them 
towards me, it shall not Tail on my part to he a 
happy meeting.” He then asked what answer he 
should give to the petition of the rebels, and in 
what manner be should treat them, und-^how he 
should keep his own arm won foot and maintain it 
until supplies might be had from a parliament. 
(If Charles could have dealtyvith the Scots in his 
own way,—if he could have maintained his army, 
and been sure of tfs loyalty,—if he could have 
obtained the Irish troops, he would have contented 
himself with his council of peers, and we .should 
have heard no more of his promises df editing a 
parliament.) The Earl of Bristol proposed to 
continue and concjpde the treaty with the Scots. 
He and other jtfds were confident that they could 
make peuft upon honourable terms. Bristol said, 
indeed, that if his majesty were in case, it were 
best to bring the Scots on their knees; h^t, as 
matters stood, considering their strength, and that 
they had taken Newcastle and two whole pro¬ 
vinces, it would be better to speak of the business 
as to men that had gotten these advantages. While 
they were speaking a packet was brought from the 
Covenanters to Lord Lanark, with,* new petition 
(o his Majesty, “ supplicating in a niore mannerly 
style than formerly.” Besides Lanark, the Scot¬ 
tish earls of Traquair and Morton were both pre¬ 
sent ; and Traquair was commanded to make the 
same relation to the peers which he had formerly 
made to the king and privy council, and which 

* H tub worth. 


was the ground of the advice of the lords of the 
council, to reduce the rebels by force rather than 
to yield to their demands. On the following (lay 
(the 25th of September), the I/trds, delighted with 
his majesty’s assurance of calling a parliament, 
entered into debate with great cheerfulness and 
alacrity. Northallerton had been agreed upon for a 
place of meeting between the English and Scotch 
commissioners, but now it was declared that Ripon 
would be a better place; and the English peers 
unanimously Tesolved to hold the negotiations at 
Ripon. Sixteen of the English peers were to act 
for Charles ;* eight Scottish lords and gentlemen 
for the covenant. 

Charles, having settled about the commissioners, 
desired the Lords to proceed to the great business 
«f the day, which was the second proposition, or 
how the army should be supplied with money; 
and, after a little time spent in debate, it was 
unanimously resolved that 200,000/. should he 
borrowed from the city of London, upon the joint 
security of the privy council and the peers. To 
i get rid of the Scottish claims for supplies of 
money, Charles consented That they might make 
levies themselves in the counties beyond the Tecs, 
lie attempted to transfer the conferences from 
Ripon to the city of York; hut the Scots, who 
were very cautious,—who, in the midst of all 
tteir' civility, hud shown that they had not the 
slightest confidence in his royal word,'-^-objected to 
putting themselves so completely in his power. 
Here, also, their jealpusy and hatred of Strafford 
blazed forth. “We cannot conceal,” they said, 
“what Rutger may he. apprehended in our going to 
York and surrendering ourselves, and others who 
.may be joined with us, into the hands of an army 
commanded by the lieutenant of Ireland, against 
whom, as a chief incendiary (according to our 
demands, which are the subject of the treaty itself), 
we intend to insist, as is expressed in our remon¬ 
strance and declaration; who hath in the parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland proceeded against us as traitors 
and rebels (the best titles his lordship in his com¬ 
mon talk doth honour us with), whose commission 
is to subdue and destroy us, and who by all means 
and upon all occasions desiregi the breaking up of 
the treaty of peace; the army being commanded 
also by divers papists, who conceive our pacifica¬ 
tion to be their ruin and dissolution; and, when 
there, by divers godless persons doing the worst 
office about his majesty, and waiting the occasion 
of expressing their mahee and revenge against us 
and their own nation.”f If the loose and inac- 

• Tiiey wore Bedford, Hertford, Eslex, Selilbnry, Warwick, Brie- 
tol, Holland, Berkshire, Maqdevill, Wharton, Paget l,Brooke, Paulet, 
Howard, Seville, and DunSmore; aiid they were lo be assisted In ar¬ 
ranging tbe treaty by the earls of Tmquair, Morton, tad Lanark, 
Secretary Vane, Sir Lewis Stuart, and Sir John Burroughs who weie 
men either versed in the laws of Scotland, or who had been formerly 
acquainted with this business. The Scottish commissioners were the 
lords Dunfermline and Loudon, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Sir William 
Douglas, Alexander Henderson the celebrated preacher, Johnson the 
clerk of the general assembly, Wedderburne, and Smith. 

t Rushworth, The Scottish commissioners were not satisfied with 
a safe-conduct under Charles's sign manual, and demanded that it 
should be signed by certain of the peers assembled in the great 
council, which was done before they would move from their safe 
quarters with Leslie uud the army. 
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curate minutes of tlie proceedings of the great 
council of peers at York may be trusted, Strafford 
did not advise his master at this juncture to break 
off all negotiation and trust to force of arms;—he 
was too keen-sighted a person not to perceive the 
great and growing disaffectiomof the English army; 
hut another peer certainly gave something very- 
like this resolute advice. Edward Lord Herbert, 
commonly Sailed the Black Lord Heibert, irritated 
at the Scots’ demand of 40,000/. per month, advised 
the king to fortify York, and dissuaded his majesty 
from yielding to that demand, giving his reasons 
for both proceedings. Regarding the first he said, 
“ First, that, Newcastle being taken, it is ne¬ 
cessary to fortify York, there being no other con¬ 
siderable place betwixt the Scots and London, 
which might detain their army, from advancing 
forwards. Secondly, that reason of state having 
admitted fortification of our most inland towns 
against weapons used in former times, it may as 
well admit fortifications against the weapons used 
in these times. Thirdly, that towns have been 
observed always averse to wars and tumults, as 
you hi. 


subsisting by the peaceable ways of trade and 
traffirk, insomuch that when either great persons 
for • their private interest, or the commons for 
thdir grievances, have taken arms, townsmen have 
been noted ever to continue in their accustomed 
Idvally and devotion.” BhqkHcrbert kngw the 
value of pacifications and agrewf^jnts of this kind. 
“Treaties,” said he, “are like ??t»vairy things, 
tbgt have no real being in themsrtsee, Wit in the 
imaginations of those who project them; they may 
quickly dissolve and come to nothing; and to give 
so great a sum of money for the treating only of a 
peace might be loss of the money, time, and many 
advantages.” He said he had never read that ever 
prince bought a treaty of his subjects at so dear a 
rate; that it would reflect upon the honour of his 
majesty abroad, when foreign nations should learn 
that he could not find jneans of treating with his 
subjects for a peace but by giving money to their 
army which ought to he employed in paying his 
own army: that hie majesty should try wliether the 
Scots meant really a treaty, and not an invasion, 
by moving Iub commissioners to propose the mi¬ 
ll G 
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mediate disbanding "of both armies, all things else 
remaining in statu quo until the negotiations at 
Ripon should be concluded. But this advice, 
though in all respects it coincided with the feelings 
of the king, was too dangerous to be adopted. The 
cotfimissioners laboured with little effect from the 
1st of October till the 16th, when they agreed 
upon articles for the quiet maintenance of the 
Scottish army for two months, for the opening of 
the sea-ports in the north and the renewal of free 
trade and commerce by sea and land, as in time of 
.peace, and for the cessation of hostilities, and no¬ 
thing more was settled, for all the grievances and 
important clauses of a definitive treaty vw:re left un¬ 
touched ; and, on the 2,'ird of October,—the time of 
the meeting of parliament approaching,—it was 
agreed that the negotiations should he transferred 
from Ripon to London. The Scots were to receive 
or levy the sum of 850/. per diem for flie space of 
two months, beginning from the 10th of October; 
they were to content themselves with thiB main¬ 
tenance, and neither molest papists, prelates, nor 
their adherents;* and by this arrangement Leslie 
and the Covenanters were left in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of Durham, Newcastle, and all the towns 
on the eastern coast beyond the Tees, with the single 
exception of Berwick. “ Upon such terms,” stiys 
a contemporary, “ was this unnatural war (al¬ 
though the armies could not ns yet be disbanded) 
brought to a cessation; and both nations rested in 
assured confidence that a peace must needs follow, 
since the whole matter was now to be debated in 
the English parliament, which was to begin about 
a fortnight after, for it was likely that a parlia¬ 
ment should put a period to that war which could 
never have been begun but for want of a parlia¬ 
ment. They were also confident thnt that freedom 
which the fundamental laws and constitutions of 
the kingdom of England allow to parliaments 
could not be denied to this (though to many others 
it had long been), as being that parliament to 
whicli the king was necessitated, and the only 
way which was now left him to tread, after so 
many deviations unfortunately tried, and upon 
which the people had set up their utmost hope, 
whom it seemed unsafe after so long suffering to 
provoke any fnr'ff«r.”t 

Upon the'jdrd of November, 1640, Charles, in 
evident fieprS^ion of spirits, opened in person the 
ever-memorable Long Parliament.! He told the 
Houses that the honour and safety of the kingdom 
being at stake, he was resolved to put himself 
freely and clearly on the love and affection of his 

• Some of the Scotch army thought it quite fair to plunder the 

n istB of Northumberland, and 1'rom the papists they had proceeded 
uxhop’s tenantry and episcopalians, 
t May. 

t Charles would not open parliament with the usual state. He, ns 
it were, skulked to the House. “ The king,” says Laud in bljl Diary, 
f** did not ride, but went by wato* to King's Stairs, $Utd through 
Westminster Hall to the churth, and so to the Haute." Ctarettduti 
says with more solemnity,—“ This parliament had a sad and melan¬ 
cholic aspect upon the first entrance, which presaged some uausual 
and unnatural events. The king himself did not ride with his ac¬ 
customed equipage, nor in his usual majesty, to Westminster, but 
went privately in his barge to the Parliament Stairs, and after to the 
chnrcn, as if it had been to a return of a prorogued parliament.”— 
Hist. 


English subjects,—that he was exhausted by 
charges Inade merely for the security of England, 
and therefore must desire them to consider th- 
best way of supplying him with money, chastising 
the rebels, &c., and then he would satisfy all their 
just grievances. And at the end of his speech, he 
said, with great emphasis,— 1 “ One thing more 1 
desire of you, us one of the greatest means to make 
this a happy parliament, that you on your parts, as 
I on mine, lay aside all suspicion one of another: 
as I promised my Lords at York, it shall not be 
my fault if this be not a happy and good pailia- 
ment,”* But this invitation to a mutual con¬ 
fidence came many years too late. The court had 
signally failed in its endeavours to influence the 
elections; the people everywhere had been eager 
to return patriotic members, men tried in the fur¬ 
naces of former parliaments, or known for their 
opposition in private life to the encroachments of 
the prerogative, and the innovations in the church. 
Of Charles’s chief servants only two, Vane ami 
Windebank, lmd obtained scats; and the first of 
these was suspected of treachery, while Wmdo- 
bauk was so odious to the people as a creature of 
Laud, that his presence in the House was rattier 
hurtful than beneficial. For a long time it had 
been usual with the Commons to bow to the king’s 
inclinations in the choice of a Speaker; even m 
the preceding parliament they had chosen a 
courtier: but now, instead of Gardiner, the re¬ 
corder of London, the man of the king’s choice, 
Lentlmll, a practising barrister, was hastily 
chosen; and the choice was approved by Charles, 
in ignorance of the xnau. Hampden, Pym, St. 
John, und v Denzil Hollis again took their seats, 
and their parly was wonderfully strengthened 
hv the election of Mr. Henry Vane, the sun 
of Sir Henry Vane, and one of the most re¬ 
markable men that sat in that parliament,—so 
wild an enthusiast in religion ns to excite a sus¬ 
picion of his sanity or sincerity,—so acute a 
politician, so accomplished a statesman, as to 
challenge the admirauoii of all parties. The first 

# Charles was followed by the I,ord Keoper Finch, who mnde an 
elaborate speech to allow that, with the exception of the impious 
troubles in the north, the country was i?l u blessed state,-that 
things never lmd been bo well, amt never could be better. It was 
deemed necessary to Tiring in the name of the queen. who whs ex¬ 
cessively unpopular, ami to declare that she was the paragon of 
queens, diaries, in bis uievious declaration of the motives which 
induced him to summon this parliament, had said nothing of the 
kind, but it was now thought fit to report that the wise and generous 
counsels of his wife lmd led him to this healing measure “ Heboid 
the king," said Finch, " in another part of himself, in his dealest 
consort, our gracious queen, the mirror of virtue, from whom, since 
liei happy arrival, now after thieo lustres of years, never any subject 
received other than gracious and benign influence ; uud I d>iie avow, 
as she is nearest unit dearest to our sovereign, so there is none w hose 
affections and endeavours (his majesty only excepted) have, or do, 
or can co-operate more io the happy success of this parliament, and 
the never-to-be-cquailed joy ana comfort of a right understanding 
between the king and his people I Behold him in his best image, mtr 
excel lent young prince, and the rest of tlie royal and lively piogeny, 
in whom we cannot but promise to ourselves to have our happiness 
perpetuated. From the throne, turn your eyes to the two supported 
yf ii; on the ,ono side, the stem of honour, the nobility uud cleigy ; 
on the other side, the gentry nnd commons 1 Where was there, 
or is there, in any part or the world, a nobility so numerous, so mag¬ 
nanimous, and yet with such a temper that they neither eclipse the 
throne nor overtop the people, but keep in a distance fit forth© great¬ 
ness of the throne ? Where was there a commonwealth so free and 
the baiauce so equally held as hole ? And certainly so long as the 
beam is duly held it cannot bo otherwise.” 
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tiling these men did was to move for the appoint¬ 
ment of committees of grievance, and the deceiving 
i f petitions praying for their removal. Mr. 
Edward Ilyde, still on the patriotic side, brought 
up a crying grievance in the north, which was 
none other than Strafford’s Court of the President 
of the North, or, as it was more usually called, the 
Court of York, which, he said, by the spirit and 
ambition of the minister trusted there, or by the 
natural inclination of courts to enlarge their ow n 
power anil jurisdiction, had broken down the 
banks of the channel in which it was meant to 
run, had almost overwhelmed that country un¬ 
der a sea of arbitrary power, and involved the 
people in a labyrinth of distemper, oppression, 
and poverty. The eccentric George Lord Digby, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, brought up the griev¬ 
ances in the west,—Sir John Culpepper the 
grievances in the south,—Waller, the poet,afresh 
denunciation of ship-money, subservient judges, 
and liie intermission of parliaments. Other peti¬ 
tions were presented m a more startling manner. 
i' The first week,” says Whilclock, “ was spent in 
naming general committees and establishing them, 
and receiving a great many petitions, both from 
particular persons and from multitudes, and 
brought by troops of horsemen from several 
counties, craving redress of grievances and ex¬ 
orbitances, iioth in church and state." The Lord 
Falkland, Sir Benjamin Ritdyard, Sir Edward 
Doering, Mr. llarbottlc Grirnston, and other 
leading members, fell vigorously upon the system 
of episcopacy, and the House presently denounced 
all the acts and canons which Laud had hurried 
through the late convocation. They attacked every 
part of church government,—every proceeding of 
the primate in matters of religion and conscience. 
“ He is a great stranger in Israel,” exclaimed 
Lord Falkland, “ who knowetli not that this king¬ 
dom hath long laboured under many and great 
oppressions both in religion and liberty ; and his 
acquaintance here is not great, or his ingenuity 
less, who doth not both know and acknowledge 
that a great, if not a principal, cause of this have 
been some bishops and their adherents.. Under pre¬ 
tence of uniformity, they have brought iu supersti¬ 
tion and scandal; under the tides of revet ence and 
decency, th;y have defiled our church by adorning 
our churches. . . They have tithed mint and anise, 
and have left undone the work of the gospel. . . . 
They have made the conforming to ceremonies 
more important than the conforming to Chris¬ 
tianity.”* Mr. Bijgshaw said that there were two 
sorts of episcopacy—the first in staiu puro, as 
it was m the primitive times; ^the second in 
statu corrupto, as it is at*this day; that it was 
maintained by the Bishop of Exeter in a book, 
that episcopacy, both iu the office and in the juris¬ 
diction, is jure divino —of divine right—which 
position was directly contrary to the laws of Eng- 

• Falkland also said that, while masses had been celebrated in 
security, a conventicle had been made a great crime. To conceive 
that the toleration he claimed for the lattsr should be extended to 
the lormer was above even lua elegant and high mind. 


land, which plainly showed that the bishops had 
their episcopal jurisdiction from the kings of Eng¬ 
land, and not jure divino. “ It is hidden at 
this day," said lie, “ that episcopacy is inscpaiable 
from the crown of England; and, therefore, it is 
commonly now said, no bishop, no king—noniFic, 
no sceptre; which I utterly deny—for it is plain 
and apparent, that the kings of England were 
long before bishops, and have it subsistence 
without them, and have done, and may still de¬ 
pose them.” After quoting n number of statutes, 
the same orator Baid, “ 1 am for a thorough re¬ 
formation of all abuses and grievances of episco¬ 
pacy; which reformation may peihaps serve the 
turn, without alteration of the government oi Eng¬ 
land into a form of presbytery, as it is in other 
kingdoms—of Scotland, France, Geneva, and the 
Low Countries; which, for mine own part, had 
I lived in those kingdoms, I should have been oi 
the opinion of the Protestant party in point of 
Presbytery.” Sir Benjamin RudyHrd, however, 
thought it expedient that they should bethink 
themselves whether a popular democratical go¬ 
vernment of the church, though fit for other places, 
would be either suitable or acceptable to a regal, 
monarchical government like that of England. 
Sir Edward Deermg compared the modern episco¬ 
pacy to papistry, and attacked that tyrannical court 
which was so dear and essential to Laud. “ With 
the papists,” said he, “ there is a severe inquisi¬ 
tion, and with us there is a bitter high com¬ 
mission ; both these, contra fas ct pis, are judges 

in their own case.With the papists there 

is a mysterious artifice; their index expuri/alorius. 
To tills I parallel our late imprimaturs, or licences 
for tlie press, which are so handled that truth is 
suppressed, and popish pamphlets fly abroad cum 

printe gio .Nay, they are already grown so 

bold ill this new trade, that the most learned 
labours of our ancient and best divines must be 
new corrected nnd defaced by the supercilious pen 
of my lord bishop’s young chaplain.” Ho went 
on to show how nearly Laud’s notions of supre¬ 
macy and inlallibility approached lo those of the 
pope. “ And herein,” added he, “ 1 shall be lice 
and clear—ii one of these he, I had rather 
serve one as far off as the TibdsAJian to have him 
come to me so near as the Thinfjft: a pope at 
Rome will do me lap hurt than^S palriarch itt 
Lambeth.” It may readily he conceived how 
these things aff ected Laud, who shortly * before 
had been visited by omens and misgivings, and 
who clearly saw ruin approaching.* It was, in¬ 
deed, evident that the Commons believed, with 
Pym, that “ they must not only make the house 


» •• October 27, Tuesday, Simon and Jude's Eve, 1 went into my 
tier study to see some manuscripts, which I was sending jo Oxfoid; 
that sttnly hung my picture, taken by the life, and, coming in, I 
ind it fallen down upon the free, and lying oh the floor, the string 
iug broken by which it hanged against tho walk I am almost 
erv day threatened with my ruin in parliament; God grant Inis 
no omen."— Diary. A few days before, the archbishop notes in 
j same private record—“ The high commission sitting ut .M. 1 aul *< 
cause of the troubles of the times, very near two thousand nrowii- 
s made a tumult at the end of the court, Unc down all the Oencnes 
the consistory, uud cried out, they would havo no bishop, nor no 
»h commission.” _ 
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clean, but pull down the cobwebs.”* They de¬ 
bated with tlic same fearlessness and the same high 
eloquence on the other grievances of the country ; 
but for many days they constantly returned to 
the subject of religion and to the evil counsellors 
abdut the king. “ We well know,” said Rud- 
yard, “ what disturbance hath been brought upon 
the church for vain petty trifles; how the whole 
church, the whole kingdom, hath been troubled, 
where to place a metaphor, an altar. We have 
seen ministers, their wives, children, and fami- 
Jies undone agaimt law against conscience, against 
all bowels of compassion, about not dancing upon 
Sundays. What do these sort of priests think 
will become of themselves, when the master of the 
house sliall come and find them thus heating their 
fellow servants? . . . They would be at some¬ 
thing very like the mass; they want a muzzled 
religion. They would evaporate and dispirit the 
power and vigour of religion, by drawing it out 
into solemn and specious formalities, into obsolete 
antiquated ceremonies, new furbished up. 

They have so brought it to pass, that, under the 
name of Puritans, all our religion is branded, and 
under a few hard words against Jesuits, all popery 
is countenanced. Whosoever squares bis actions 
by any rule, either divine or human, he is a 
Puritan : whosoever would be governed by the 
king’B laws, he is a Puritan: lie that will not do 
whatsoever other men would have him do, he is a 
Puritan. Their great work, their master-piece, 
now is, to make all those of the religion to he the 
suspected party of the kingdom.” Then passing to 
the obnoxious ministers, the same orator said, “His 
majesty hath freely put himself into the hands of 
thiB parliament; and I presume there is not a 
man in this House but feels himself advanced by 
this high trust; but if the king prosper no better 
in our hands than he hath done in theirs who 
have hitherto had the handling of his affairs, we 
shall for ever make ourselves uiiwoithv of so 
gracious a confidence. ... His majesty is wiser 
than they that have advised him, and therefore he 
cannot but see and feel their subverting, desti ac¬ 
tive counsels, which speak louder than 1 can speak 
of them ; for they uvg a doleful, deadly knell over 
the whole kingffev. His majesty best knows 
who they asfc J,, 'f or us, let the matters holt out the 
men, tkifeir ^ffions discover them. They are men 
that talk largely of the king’s service, and yet have 
done none but their own, and that is too evident. 
They speak highly of the king’s power; but they 
have made it a miserable power, that produces 
nothing hut weakness, both to the king and king¬ 
dom. They have exhausted the king's revenues 
to the bottom, nay, through the bottom, and be¬ 
yond.It hath heretofore been boasted, that 

the king should never call»a parliament till he had 
need of his people: these were words divisive and 
of malignity. The king must always, according 
to hiB occasions, have use of the people’s power, 
hearts,hands, purses; the people will always have 
* Clarendon, Hist. 


need of the king’s clemency, justice, protection; 
and the reciprocation is the strongest, tiie sweetest 
union. It hath been said, too, of late, that a par 
Lament will take away more from the king than 
they will give him. It may be well said, that 
those things which will fall away of themselves 
will enable the subjects to give him more than can 
be taken any way else. Projects and monopolies 
are hut leaking conduit-pipes; the exchequer itself, 
at the fullest, isiut a cistern, and now a broken 
one; frequent parliaments only are the fountains; 
and I do not doubt hut in this parliament, as we 
shall he free in our advices, so shall we he the 
more free of our purses, that Ins majesty may ex¬ 
perimentally find the real difference of better 
counsels, the true, solid grounds of raising and 
establishing his greatness, never to be brought 
again (by God’s blessing) to such dangerous, such 
desperate perplexities.”* 

From speaking, the Commons soon proceeded 
to action; not always bearing in mind the 
strict limits of their power and jurisdiction. 
On the 7th of November, the fourth day of 
tiieir sitting, they passed a resolution that .those 
victims of Star Chamber tyranny and cruelty, 
Mr. Burton, Dr. Bastwick, and Mr. Prymie, 
should be sent for forthwith by warrant of the 
House, and made to certify by wiiose warrant and 
authority they have been mutilated, branded, and 
imprisoned. And, being liberated from their distuut 
dungeons by tins warrant of the House, the three 
Puritans, upon the 28th day of November, came 
to London, being met upon the way and brought 
into the city by five thousand persons, women as 
well as men, all mounted on horseback, and wear¬ 
ing in their hats and caps rosemary and hays, m 
token of jov and triumph. The discourses of men 
upon this triumphant entrance varied : “ some of 
the court, as well as clergy and other gentlemen 
besides, did not conceal their dislike of it, affirm¬ 
ing that it was a hold and tumultuous affront to 
courts of justice and the king’s authority : others, 
who pitied the former sufferings of those men, and 
they that wished reformation in matters of justice, 
were pleased with it; hoping that it would work 
good effects in the king’s niinfl, and make him 
sensible how his people stood disaffected to the 
rigour of such proceedings, and esteemed it as a 
good presage of the ruin of' those two courts, the 
High Commission and the Star Chamber.’ t The 

Kudyiwl snifi, in oun part of thin remarkable speed!, "I Save 
often thought and said, that it must be some gieut extremity that 
would lecover and rectify this state; and when that extremity did 
come, it would be a great hazard whether $ would prove a remedy or 
iuin. W<> are now, Master Speaker, upon that vertical turning point, 
and the ref bio it is no time to palliate, to foment oar own undoing.” 
Theic were many that thought with Rudyard, and it would be idle 
to doubt the fact (»s U would be difficult toroudemn its authors) that 
some of these had helped to make the present crisis, believing, with 
St. John, that things must he worse before they could be better. 

+ May—This author• who must have known very well how it 
wrought upon Charles, says, ” How it wrought at that present upon 
the king is not known. But actions of that nature, where the people 
of their own accords, in a seeming tumultuous nuiunar, do express 
heir liking or disliking of matters in government. cannot always 
iroduce the same success, but work according to the disposition uf 
the prrnee or governor either to a sense causing reformation, or to 
in hatred of them as upbraiders of lus actions :—aut corriyimt, aut 
Irritant." 
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latter class were indisputably the more numerous, 
ami now the more powerful. Happy had it been 
if'.the released captives and sufferers for con¬ 
science sake, and those who triumphed with them 
in their release, had learned to tolerate others, or 
had ascertained the great fact that persecution 
and cruelty defeat their own objects! Within a 
month after the return of the three Puritans, their 
business was referred to a committee, and, upon 
the report of that committee, it waa voted by the 
House that their several judgments were illegal, 
unjust,and against the liberty of the subject; and, 
about a month after this, it was further voted that 
they should receive damages for their great suffer¬ 
ings, and that satisfaction should be made them in 
money, to be paid by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the other high commissioners, and those lords who 
had voted against them in the Star Chamber, and 
that they should be restored to their callings and 
professions of divinity, law, and physic. The 
damages were fixed for Burton at 0000/., for 
Prynne and Bastwick at 5000/. each. As these 
risen were comforted after their sufferings, so other 
divines, 'followers of Laud’s orthodoxy, after a brief 
triumph, were brought to their torment. The Com¬ 
mittee of Religion was indefatigable, and certainly 
neither tolerant nor merciful. “ Their first care,” 
says May, “ was to vindicate distressed mi¬ 
nisters, who had been imprisoned or deprived by 
the bishops, and all others who in the cause of re¬ 
ligion had been persecuted by them: many of 
those ministers within few weeks after the begin¬ 
ning of the parliament were released from durance, 
and discharged to their charges, with damages 
from their oppressors ; many doctors and other 
divines that had been most busy in promoting the 
lute church innovations about altars* and other 
ceremonies, and therefore most gracious and flou¬ 
rishing in the state, were then questioned and 
committed; insomuch as the change, and the sud¬ 
denness of it, seemed wonderful to men, and may 
worthily serve as a document to all posterity— 
i iiiamfraijili loco starent superbi (in how insecure 
a position stood they that were so proud).”* The 
committee proceeded to inquire concerning scan¬ 
dalous ministers, vftiich are described as being 
of two kinds;—1. Loose livers, and men of de¬ 
bauched behaviour, who had gotten into good pre¬ 
ferment, and been countenanced in insulting the 
Puritans. 2. Men who had offended in the way of 
papistical ceremonies aud superstition. Among 
all the men of his rank, Laud's friend and pet 
author, Dr. Cousens, master of St. Peter’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, was most fioted for what were termed 
superstitions and curious observances. “ He was 
not noted,” says May, “ for any great depth of 
learning, nor yet scandalous for ill living, but only 

• Hint. Pari.— If the Commons had wanted a quickening, they 
certainly had it from without. Their table was absolutely louiled 
with petitions, some of which weru presented by multitudes, vocife¬ 
rating “ No bishops, no high coramissioii.no Star Chamber.” On 
the 11th of December, Alderman Pennington, with some hundreds 
following him, presented a petition from the citizens of London, with 
fifteen thousand subscriptions, against the discipline and ceremonies 
ot the church.— Whtteluck. 


forward to show himself informalities and outward 
ceremonies concerning religion, many of which 
were such as a Protestant state might not well 
suffer.” Cousens was imprisoned and bailed, and 
though deprived of some of his prcfeimcuts, yet 
escaped without any great punishment, being one 
of a crowd that had reason to rejoice that the par¬ 
liament bad so much business on baud. On the 
18th of December, Couseus’s friend and patron, 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. &c., 
was singled out for the crushing thunderbolts of the 
House. It was tesolved that a message should be 
sent to the Lords to accuse him, in tiie name of 
the House and of all the Commons of England, of 
high treason, and to desire that lie might be foith- 
with sequestered from parliament, and committed. 
Denzil Hollis carried up this message. Evidently 
to his surprise, the Lord Keeper Finch told him, 
that the Lords would sequester the archbishop 
from their House, and commit lum to the custody 
of their geiitlcman-uslier* Laud desired leave to 
speak, and dropped some unguarded expressions, 
which he afterwards begged leave to retract, but 
was refused by their lordships. lie then requested 
permission to go to his house to fetch some papers, 
that might enable him to make his defence. This 
permission was granted, provided he did nothing 
hut in sight of the gentleman-usher, in whose 
custody hi; was ordered to remain, and in whose 
custody he did remain for ten weeks, when he was 
committed to the Tower. In his speech on the 
motion of impeachment, Mr. Grimstou desired the 
House to look upon Laud’s colleagues and depend¬ 
ents. “ Who is it hut he only,” exclaimed the 
orator, “ that hath brought the Earl of Strafford 
to all his great places and employments? . . . . 
Who is it but he that brought in Secretary Wm- 
debank inti)'that place of trust—-Wmdebank, tlie 
very broker and pander to the whore of Babylon ? 
Who is it but he only, that hath advanced all our 
popish bishops? I shall name but some of them 
Bishop Maiuwaring, the Bishop of Bath and 
VVells, the Bishop of Oxford, aud Bishop Wren, 
the least of all these birds, hut one of the most uu- 
clean.”t On the morrow of Laud’s aireot (the 
19th of December) this Wrcu was smitten on the 
hip, it being ordered that a linage should lie 
sent to the Lords, that there were ecly-ii informa¬ 
tions of a high nature against Dr. MajJ.licM 4 .Wreu, 
Bishop of Ely, concerning the setting up of idol¬ 
atry^ and superstition; and that the Commons, 
having information that he was endeavouring 
an escape, desired their lordships tliat care 

• At the same time, Land was denounced as " the ^reat incendiary 
in the national diffeienees” by the Scotch commissioner*, who had 
come up to Loudon, audwerfcircsiding iuthe city—" much Frequented 
by the disaffected ” 

f Maiuwaring, who had made such a noise by his writing'* in favour 
of absolutism and the divine right of kings, was uow Bishop of St. 
David’s; the Bishop of Bath and Weils was William Pierce ; the 
Bishop of Oxford was Dr. John Bancroft : Matthew Wren, uow of 
Ely, had been Bishop of Norwich, aud had disliti gulshed himself iu 
that diocese by his violent persecution of Puritan*. and his expulsion 
of the industrious clothiers—foreigners, or descendants of fttteiguci*, 
who would not renounce the religion lliey had brought with them 
into England. (Seo mite, p. 163.) Bishop ‘Wren was the undo of the 
celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, 
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might be taken that he should give good security 
to abide the judgment of parliament. Mr. Hamp¬ 
den went up with this message. The Lord Keeper 
Finch, who must have seen that his own hour was 
at hand, assured the House of Commons, through 
Mr. Hampden, that the Bishop of Ely should give 
bail for ten thousand pounds. 

But before these churchmen were stricken in 
their pride of place, Strafford had been denounced, 
formally accused, and safely lodged in the Tower. 
When the king left York, his lieutenant remained 
behind him, to (ake charge of what remained of 
the army in the north, it is proved by many con¬ 
current w itnesses that Strafford was averse to com¬ 
ing to London and meeting the parliament. His 
friends told him, that to appear in his place as a 
peer would he to hazard his life. He humbly re¬ 
presented to his master, that it would he, better to 
leave him where he was, as he could not hope to be 
able to do his majesty any service at Westminster, 
where he felt he should rather he a hindrance to 
his affairs, as he foresaw that the great envy and 
ill-will of the parliament and of the Scots would be 
bent against him. He told Charles, that if lie. kept 
out of sight, he would not he so much in their mind; 
and if they should fall upon him, he, being at a dis¬ 
tance, might the lietter avoid any danger, having 
liberty of going over to Ireland, or to some other 
place whcie lie might be most serviceable to his 
majesty. The king, notwithstanding these weighty 
reasons, continued very'earncst for Strafford’s com¬ 
ing up to the parliament. Charles had a wonderful 
notion of Strafford’s powers of imposing on parlia¬ 
ments, and his own loss during spirit stood in need of 
his servant’s resoluteness ; and in the end he laid 
his (' 01111111111(18 upon him, pledging himself for his 
safety, and assuring him tiiat, as lie was King of 
England, he was able to secure him from any dan¬ 
ger, anil that the parliament should not touch one 
hair of his head. Strafford made haste to thank 
his majesty for these assurances, but, still uncon¬ 
vinced, he once more represented the danger of bis 
coming, saving, that if there should fall out a dif- 
feicuce between his majesty and his parliament 
concerning him, it would be a very great disturb¬ 
ance to his majepp’s affairs ; and that he had ra¬ 
ther suffer hpltWlf, than that the king's affairs 
should suWfrm his account. But Charles would 
not befnovo^bv these representations, or by the 
prospect of the danger which must attend his favo¬ 
rite minister; be repeated his injunctions, sayjng 
that he could not want Strafford’s valuable advice 
in the great transactions of this parliament; and in 
obedience to these reiterated commands, the carl 
came up to London* Strafford assumed a bold 
bearing, and a confidence which his inmost heart 
denied. “ A greater and more universal hatred,” 
says a noble contemporary, “ was never contracted 
by any person, than he lias drawn upon himself. 
He is not at all dejected, but believes confidently 
to clear himself in the opinion of all equal and in¬ 
different-minded hearers, when he shall come to 

• Wliiltlock. 


make his defence. The king is in such a strait, 
that I do not know how he will possibly avoid, 
without endangering the loss of the whole king¬ 
dom, the giving way to the remove of divers per¬ 
sons, as weil as other things that will he demanded 
by this parliament.”* Strafford arrived in town 
on Monday night; on Tuesday he rested from the 
fatigues of the journey; on the Wednesday he went 
to parliament, “ but ere night be was caged.”t ' 
“ It was about three of the (dock in the after¬ 
noon,” snvs llusliworlh, “ when the earl of Strafford 
(being infirm, and not well disposed in his health, 
and so not having stirred out of his house that 
morning), hearing that both houses still sat, thought 
fit to go thither, ft was believed by some (upon 
wlmt ground was never clear enough), that he made 
that haste then to accuse the Lord Save, and some 
others, of having induced the Scots to invade the 
kingdom; but lie was scarce, entered into the House 
of Peers, when the message from the House of Com¬ 
mons was called in, and when Mr. Pym, at the 
bar, and in the name of all the Commons of Eng¬ 
land, impeached Thomas, Earl of Strafford (with 
the addition of all his other titles) of high treason, 
and several other heinous crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours, of which, he said, the Commons would in due 
time make proof in form ; and, in the mean time, 
desired, in their name, that he might bp sequestered 
from all counsels, and be put into safe custody.” 
Pym, who eunied up the impeachment, had, ac- 
coiding to Clarendon, announced his determined 
hatred to Strafford many years before. “ You are 
going to leave us,” said Pym, when Wentworth 
first went over to the king’s party, “ hut we will 
never leave you, while your head is upon your 
shoulders.” On the present occasion Strafford had 
gone in liable to the House. “He calls rudely at 
the door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, 
opens : his lordship, with a proud, glooming coun¬ 
tenance, makes towards Ins place at the hoard head ; 
hut at once many bid him void the House ; so he is 
forced in confusion to go to door till he was called. 
After consultation, being called in, he stands, but 
is commanded to kneel, and on his knees to hear 
the sentence. Being on his knees, he is delivered 
to the keeper of the black rod, lb he prisoner till he 
was cleared of these crimes the House of Commons 
had charged him with. He offered .to speak, but 
was commanded to be gone, without a word. In 
the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as 
prisoner, to deliver his sword. When he had go 
it, he cries, with a loud voice, for his man to carry 
my lord lieutenant’s sword, yhis done, he makes 
through a number of people towards his coach, all 
gazing, no man capping’to him, before whom, that 
morning, the greatest of England would have stood 
discovered, all crying, ‘What is the matter?’ He 
said, ‘ A small matter, I warrant you.' They re- 

* Sydney Papers: Letter from the Earl of Northumberland to the 
Eail of Leicester, dated tlie 13th of Nov., 1640. 

i letters of Hubert Urn Hie, Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
and one of the Scottish Commissioners sent up to London. *' Into¬ 
lerable pride and oppression,” saya Boillxe, “ cries to heaven for ven¬ 
geance.’’ 
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plied, ‘ Yes, indeed, high treason is a small mat¬ 
ter.’ Coming to the place where he expected his 
cotnh, it was not there; so he behoved to return 
that same way, through a world of gazing people. 
When at last he had found his coach, and was en¬ 
tering, James Maxwell told him, ‘ Your lordship 
is my prisoner, and must go in my coachso he 
behoved to do."* A few days after his arrest, Straf¬ 
ford requested to be admitted to bail, but this was 
refused him, and he was safely lodged in the 
Tower. 

Having thus secured the greatest incendiary, 
and appointed a committee to collect and arrange 
the charges against him, the Commons fell upon 
some inferior instruments—inferior in all respects 
to Strafford, hut still far from insignificant. Sir 
Francis W indebank, one of the secretaries of state, 
the friend and creature of the primate of the Eng¬ 
lish Protestant Church, and yet a concealed Ca¬ 
tholic, was charged with illegally releasing recu¬ 
sants and Romish priests irom prison. lie 
avoided arrest and trial by flight: protected by the 
qween, he. escaped to Paris, where he was received 
with honour, and where, eventually, he made a 
public profession of Catholicism. The laird Keeper 
pinch was proceeded against as an avowed factor 
and procurer of the odious judgment against Mr. 
Hampden, and for his numerous abuses of power 
in the matter of ship-money. Finch was a supple 
rogue, and a wonderful rhetorician : he petitioned 
to he heard for himself at the bar of the House of 
Commons, “ whereby, against all order, he wins to 
take notice of what was handled in the House con¬ 
cerning himself.”t His prayer having been 
granted. Finch, bearing the. seals in Ins own 
band, entered the Lower House; and when the 
speaker told him that his lordship might sit, he 
made a low obeisance, and laying down the seals 
and his hat in the chair, himself leaning on the 
back of the chair, he made a very elegant and in¬ 
genious speech in his own vindication, ‘‘ etcaplare 
henemlcnriam."$ But though his deportment was 
very humble and submissive, and his speech full 
of persuasive rhetoric, it could not prevail or pre¬ 
vent the Commons from voting him a traitor, 
though many in the ftouse were moved to a kind of 
compassion. On the next day his impeachment was 
carried up to t]ie Lords, who ordered his commit¬ 
ment ; but he had taken timely warning—Finch was 
Med into Holland. Clarendon hints that Finch had 
come to a compromise with the popular party, “ it 
being visible he was in their favourand he ex¬ 
presses his surprise at their'suffering Windebank to 
escape their justice,* 1 * against whom,” he says, 
“ they had more pregnant testimony of offences 
within the verge of the law, than against any per¬ 
son they had accused since this parliament, and of 
some that, it may be, might have proved capital, 
and so their appetite of blood might have been sa¬ 
tisfied.’^ But the Commons of England were not 

* Letter* of Boilhe. t Clarcudon. t Whitelock. 

5 Hut. It is curious to observe what sort of offences in Wiuds* 
bank Clarendon sets down as so heinous; the passage is a comment on 
the barbarous intolerance of the times. '* For," says the royalist his- 


remarkable for their appetite for blood ; they 
wanted the heads of Strafford and Laud, and no 
more, and probably connived at, or were glad to see 
the flight of their satellites. What they lmd*al- 
ready done was well calculated to strike terror into 
the hearts of all worshippers of the despotic pnit- 
ciple. “ Within less than six weeks,” says Cla¬ 
rendon, “ for no more was yet elapsed, these ter¬ 
rible reformers had caused the two greatest coun¬ 
sellors of the kingdom, whom they most feared, and 
so lmted, to be removed irom the king, and impii- 
soned under an accusation of high treason ; and 
frighted away the lord keeper of the great seal of 
England, and one of the principal secretaries of 
state, into foreign kingdoms, for fear of the like; 
besides preparing all the lords of the council, and 
very many of the principal gentlemen throughout 
England, who had been high sheriffs and deputy 
lieutenants, to expect such measure of punishment 
from their general votes and resolutions, as their 
future demeanour should draw upon them for their 
past offences.”* It was, indeed, wonderful to see 
iiow all the advocates and instruments oi despotism, 
ship-money, and all kinds of illegal taxation, fell 
at the first blow, and crouched at, the feet of their 
victors. The whole fabric of absolutism was shut¬ 
tered like a house of glass, or molted like a fabric 
of ice and snow on the return of the summer tun. 
Charles was helpless, hopeless, at once; there 
seemed to be scarcely a man m the land to raise 
sword or voice in his favour; nor did he gain any 
thing like a formidable paity till these first terrors 
had subsided, and the. parliament had stepped 
beyond that line of reform which the general 
opinion held to he necessary. 

It was not possible for the Commons to overlook 
the slavish judges who had upheld ship-money, 
and condemned Mr. Hampden. They sent up 
Waller with a message to the. Lords, and their 
lordships forthwith ordered that Brainston, Haven- 
port, Berkeley, Crawley, Trevor, and Weston 
should find heavy bail to abide the judgment of 
parliament.. Berkeley, whose speeches will be 
remembered, was impeached of high treason, and, 
to the great disturbance of his brethren, both 
judges and lawyers, he was arrested while sittisg, 
with his ermine on, on the beiit ! \ i and brought 
away like a common felon. But tirl’l^Commons 
were certainly not anxious for his blood'; ant! after 
some time he was permitted to withdraw himself, 
having, it is said, being forced to guc a free gift 
of 10,000/. for the public service. 

A.n. 1641. — On the 19th of January Mr. 

torian, “ licsides his frequent letters of intercession in his own name, 
and signification of his majesty’s pleasure, on the behalf of papists 
and priests, to the judges, and to othei ministers of justice, and pio- 
tections granted by himself to priests, that nobody should molest 
them, he harboured some priests in his own house, knowing them to 
bo such ; »Inch, by the statute made in the twenty ninth yeal of 
Queen lilizubeth, is made felony; *nd them were some uarruuls un¬ 
der his owu hand, for the release of priests out of Newgale, who 
were actually attainted of treason, auil condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; which, by the strict letter of the statute, the 
lawyers said, would have been very penal to linn.” 

• Some of the she tiffs and lieutenants of counties had made them 
selves obnoxious by their zeal and uoimty m levying ship-money, 
&c. They were threatened with trial as tubers, but none of them 
were so proceeded against. 
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Prideaux brought in a bill for preventing the 
dangers and inconveniences happening by the 
long intermission of parliaments. He proposed 
thwt the parliament should be held yearly. In 
committee the House rejected that proposition, 
rfird followed the example which hail been 
set them by the Scots a few months before, 
in voting for regular triennial parliaments. At 
the same time, to guard against the statute be¬ 
coming a dead-letter, they directed that the issuing 
of wTits at the fixed tjme should he imperative on 
the lord-keeper or chancellor; that if he failed, 
then the House of Lords should issue the writs; 
if the Lords failed, then the sheriffs were to do it; 
and if the sheriffs neglected or refused, then the 
people were to proceed to elect their representatives 
without any writs at all. They moreover pro¬ 
vided, that no future parliament should he dis¬ 
solved or adjourned by the king, without its own 
consent, within less than fifty days from the opening 
of its session. Charles here attempted to make a 
stand. On the 23rd of January he summoned 
both Lords and Commons to Whitehall: there he 
reproved the latter for their long delays; and 
spoke of their connivance, which suffered dis¬ 
traction to arise by the indiscreet petitions of men 
who, “more maliciously than ignorantly, would 
put no difference, between reformation and alter¬ 
ation of government.” He assured them again, 
that he would concur in abolishing all novelties 
both in church and state; would join in reform¬ 
ing the courts of justice: and would even sur¬ 
render such portions of flis revenue as should he 
found illegal or heavy on his subjects. But after 
this, he said that he would show them what they 
(the Commons) should eschew. “ I cannot hut 
take notice,” said Charles, “of these petitions 
([ can’t tell how to call them) given in the name 
of several counties, against the present established 
government of the church, and of the great threats 
that are given, that bishops shall he no better than 
cyphers, if not clean done away. Now' I must tell 
you, that I make great difference betwixt reform¬ 
ation and alteration of government: though I am 
for the first, I cannot give way to the latter. I 
will not say fM bishops may not have over¬ 
stretched their 'jiower, or encroached upon the 
temporal j^flnch, if you find, correct and reform 
the abuse," according to the wisdom of former 
times; and so far 1 am with you. Nay, farther; 
if, upon serious debate, you shall show me / that 
bishops have some temporal authority, incon¬ 
venient to the state, and not so necessary t» the 
church for the support of episcopacy, I shall not 
he unwilling to persuade them to lay it down yet 
by this you must understand that I cannot con¬ 
sent to the taking off their voice in parliament, 
which they have anciently enjoyed under so many 
of my predecessors, even before the Conquest, and 
ever since, and which I conceive 1 nm bound to 
maintain as one of the fundamental institutions of 
this kingdom. There is but one other rock, and 
that not in substance but in formt, yet that form 
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is so essential, that, except it he reformed, it will 
mar the substance. There is a hill given in for 
frequent parliaments:—the thing I like, that it ; to 
say, to have often parliaments; but to give power 
to sheriffs and constables, and 1 know not whom, 
to do my office, that I cannot yield unto. But, to 
show you that I am desirous to please you in 
forms which destroy not the substance, I am 
content you shall have an act for this purpose, 
hut so reformed, that it neither intrench upon my 
honour, nor that inseparable right of the crown 
concerning parliaments: to which purpose I have 
commanded my learned council to wait on you, 
iny lords, with such propositions ns I hope will 
give contentment; for I ingenuously confess that 
frequent plHiaments are the best means to pre¬ 
serve that right understanding between me and 
my subjects which I so earnestly desire.” * The 
king, however, was now unable cither to uphold 
bishops or resist the Commons in any other par¬ 
ticular ; and he shortly after reluctantly gave his 
consent to the bill for triennial parliaments, which 
was received by the country with demonstrations 
of joy and triumph. At this time both houses hud 
complained concerning seminary-priests, &c. As 
soon as the Commons had withdrawn from While- 
hall, Charles told the Lords, who remained behind, 
that he had heard of their agitating the business 
of Goodman, the priest, and that in a day or two 
lie would send them satisfactory reasons for what 
he had done in that matter. What he had done 
in this case wbs only a laudable exercise of the 
loyal prerogative of mercy, in reprieving the 
victim of a savage statute,—that is, he had re¬ 
prieved John Goodman, condemned to death as a 
seminary-priest. The Commons were not satisfied 
with the assurance he had given the lords; and 
on the 29th of January a remonstrance of both 
houses was presented to his Majesty, reciting the 
penal statutes; stating that of late years, about 
the city of London, eighty priests and jesuits had 
been discharged out of prison; that they weic 
credibly informed that, at the present moment, the 
Pope had a nuncio, or agent, resident in London ; 
that the Papists went as publicly to Denmark- 
house and St. James’s to mast, as good Protestants 
went to their parish' churches;, that the non¬ 
execution of the penal statutes was a principal 
cause of the increase of popery; that therefore 
they humbly desired the execution of the laws 
against priests and jesuits, and that Goodman, the 
priest, should be left to the justice of the law. 
On the 3rd of February Charles replied to this 
remonstrance. He assured thfe Lords and Commons 
that it wbb against his mind that popery or super¬ 
stition should increase; that he would drive the 
jesuits and priests out of the kingdom within a 
month, by a proclamation; that, as for the nun¬ 
cio, Rosetti, die queen had always assured him 
that he had no commission, but)only resided near her 
to entertain a correspondence between her and the 
pope in things requisite for.'thc exercise of her 

.• Part. Hist, 
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religion, which was warranted to her by her 
marriage-articles, which gave her liberty of con- 
Spence; yet, as his presence gave offence, her 
majesty would, within a convenient time, remove 
him. Charles moreover declared that he would 
take especial care to prevent his subjects resorting 
to mass; and he ended by giving up poor Good¬ 
man. “ Lastly,” said he, “ concerning John 
Goodman, the priest, I will let you know the 
reason why I reprieved him. I am informed, 
neither Queen Elizabeth nor my father did ever 
avow that any priest in their times was executed 
merely for religion; which seems to me to he his 
particular case: yet, seeing I am pressed by both 
houses to give way to his execution, and because I 
will avoid the inconvenience of giving so great dis¬ 
content, to my people as I conceive this mercy 
may produce, therefore I do remit this particular 
case to both the houses ; but I desire them to take 
into their consideration the inconvenience, as I 
conceive, may, upon this occasion, fall upon my 
subjects and other Protestants abroad, especially 
Since it may seem to other states to be a severity : 
which suspicion having thus represented to you, I 
think myself freed from all the ill-consequence 
that may ensue upon the execution of tins person.’’* 
On the next day the queen thought proper to send 
a letter to the Commons by Sir Henry Vane. Her 
majesty assured them that she lmd ever been ready 
to do her best for the removing of all misunder¬ 
standing between the king and people; that at the 
request of the lords who petitioned for the calling 
of this parliament, she had written effectually to 
the king, and sent a gentleman to York expressly 
to persuade him to the holding of a parliament; 
that having taken knowledge that the having one 
sent to her from the pope wag distasteful to this 
kingdom, she was desirous to give satisfaction to 
the parliament. She repeated the promises made 
by Charles about Rosetti and mass-hearing; and 
then she referred to the collections of money for 
the Scottish war, which she had set on foot among 
the Catholics, excusing her conduct therein on the 
ground of her ignorance of the laws, and pro¬ 
mising to he mor£ cautious hereafter.f The 
Commons returned their humble thanks to her 
majesty for her gracious letter; and doubtless 
despised the*king for putting forward his wife in 
this public manner: at all events it was a sign 
and symptom of the weakness of the court party. 
A day or two after Charles sent the Commons “ a 
petition of John Goodman, condemned,” wherein 
the priest prayed his majesty rather to remit him 
to the mercies of the discontented than let him live 
to be the cause of so great a discontent; that, if 
the storm was raised for him, he would be cast into 
the sea, that others might avoid the tempest; and 
that he should esteem his blood well shed, to 
cement the breach between his majesty and his 
subjects. The Commons, however, did not shed 

• van. nut. 

+ The queen’s chief ngents in the tininess of llio Cntliolic con¬ 
tributions, Sir Kenelm Digby and Mr. Montague, were examined 
by the Commons, but saved by her Majesty’s letter. 
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his blood; and it should appear that Goodman 
knew they would not shed it. 

All this time the Scottish commissioners were 
residing in the heart of the city, near London- 
stone, in a house so near to the church of $t. 
Antholin’s, a place made famous by some puritan 
or seditious preacher, that there was a way out of 
it into a gallery of the church. “ This benefit was 
well foreseen on all sides in the accommodation, 
and this church assigned to them for their own 
devotions, where one of their own chaplains still 
preached, amongst which Alexander Henderson 
was the chief, who was likewise joined with them 
in the treaty in all matters which had reference to 
religion ; and to hear those sermons there was so 
great a conflux and resort by the citizens out of 
humour and faction, by others of all qualities 
out of curiosity, by some that they might the 
better justify the contempt they had of them, that 
from the first appearance of day in the morning of 
every Sunday to the shutting in of the light, the 
church was never empty; they (especially the 
women) who had the happiness to get into the 
church in the morning (they who could not hung 
upon or about the windows without, to be auditors 
or spectators) keeping the places till the afternoon 
exercise was finished.” * Clarendon adds, that, 
whether morning or afternoon, the service was 
the most insipid and flat that could be delivered; 
but the historian is prejudiced, and certainly 
haB not hit upon the characteristic defects of 
these Presbyterian devotions. Where Alexander 
Httidcrson held forth the preaching was not likely 
to be flat and insipid; and the general tendency of 
puritanic preachers was to the opposite extreme. 
Nor does the historian allow for one of the 
strongest reasons which induced the Londoners so 
to crowd that place of worship. The conventicles 
had been put down by the iron hand of Laud; 
and now, for the first time these many years, 
thousands of citizens could hear, in St, Antholin’s 
church, the word propounded in their own way, 
without any of those rites and ceremonies, altars, 
and lawn-sleeves, that lmd so irritated all the more 
devout classes. Clarendon, however, could hardly 
overrate the influence exercise'^*' in the city* by 
these Scottish preaciiers, and by the, lords com¬ 
missioners. Some of the latter were very accept¬ 
able upon other grounds besides those of religion; 
they were men of the world, and men of business, 
pleasant in conversation, and of great address: 
moreover, the English reformers were bound to 
them by the double conviction that they could not 
have achieved what they had done had it not been 
for the bold march of the Covenanters, and that 
they could not be sure of their victory if the 
Scottish army were withdrawn from the northern 
provinces. Jdaillie, one of the commissioners, who 
knew as well as any man the state of affairs and 
of public opinion, said, in the course of the ne¬ 
gotiations, which were protracted for six months,— 
“ This we will make long or short, according as 

* Clarendon, Ilist. 
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the necessities of our good friends in England 
require, for they are still in that fray, that if wc 
and our army were gone they were yet undone.” 
It was therefore not surprising that the new cum¬ 
in jitee of the members of both houses, appointed 
to renew the treaty with the Scots which had 
begun at Ripon, was composed of men very accept¬ 
able to them. It is said that these managers of 
the English parliament were exceedingly vigilant 
in preventing the Scottish commissioners from 
entering into any conversation or familiarity, with 
such as were not fast to the opposition party; but 
it may be doubted whether the Scots had any very 
decided inclination for the society of those who 
Mid them to be traitors and rebere. The patriots, 
on the contrary, promised them high rewards, and 
heaped all possible honours upon them; they were 
caressed in both houses of parliament; and an order 
was entered, that upon all occasions they should 
be styled “our brethren of Scotland.” Charles, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that there was no 
hope of restoring the old order of things until the 
Scottish army should be beyond the Tweed, and 
disbanded; and he complimented and cajoled the 
commissioners, und in his eagerness yielded many 
points in the treaty, in the design of being the 
sooner rid of them and their army. He consented, 
for example, with little hesitation, to confirm all 
the acts passed by the late Scottish parliament; 
that native Scotsmen alone should have the com¬ 
mand of the fortresses of their kingdom; and that 
neither in England nor in Ireland Scotsmen should 
be harassed with unusual oaths. But he assumed 
some of his old sternness and resolution when they 
spoke of the odious incendiaries, and required that 
they should be left to the judgment of parliament. 
They advanced claims for the immediate restora¬ 
tion of all Scottish ships and merchandise which 
had been taken by the English cruisers, and were 
gratified by a ready compliance. They ata 
claimed indemnification for the charges they Ind 
sustained; and Charles referred this money- 
question to the. English house of commons, who 
speedily voted 125,000/. for the expenses of the 
Scottish army during five months, and 300,000/. 
as “ a friendly j^Jef for the losses and necessities 
of their brethren of Scotland.” Before this money 
could be paid they got large sums for the Cove¬ 
nanters, by way of loan; and there appears to 
have been no difficulty in raising money in this 
way in the City of Loudon whenever the proceeds 
were to go to their brethren of Scotland; for the 
citizens knew as well as the statesmen how ne¬ 
cessary it was to keep the Scottish army together 
in good condition and in good humour. There 
remained to settle the last clause of the treaty, 
touching the establishment of a lasting peace 
between the two nations; and this clause the, 
Scottish commissioners made so difficult, that there 
was no settling it for the present. On one or two 
occasions the antient national animosities and 
jealousies produced a coldness—almost a rupture 
—between the English and the Scots. The latter 
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were over-hasty in pressing for the total abolition 
of episcopacy in England as well as in Scotian^, 
and thereby gave some embarrassment to the House 
of Commons, who considered the step premature. 
On the 11th of Mareh, however, it was resolved, 
in the lower house, “That for bishops, or any 
other clergymen whatsoever, to be in the com¬ 
mission of the peace, or to have any judicial power 
in the Star-chamber, or in any civil court, is a 
hindrance to their spiritual function, prejudicial to 
the commonwealth, and fit to be taken away.” 

Too late, Charles tried the efficacy of concession. 
The forest laws had been greatly abused, and had 
excited violent murmurs : he sent down the Earl 
of Holland to tell the I-ords that, out of his grace 
and goodness to his people, he was willing to lay 
down all the new bounds of his forests in this 
kingdom, and that they should be reduced to the 
condition they were in before his late encroach¬ 
ments. On a former occasion, when he drew 
Wentworth, Noy, and Digges from the opposition, 
he had felt the benefit of tampering with and em¬ 
ploying some of the patriots; and he now fondly 
hoped that a sirhilar experiment on political inte¬ 
grity would be attended with the like success. 
Whitelock says that there was a proposal (the 
subject of much discourse) to preserve the Earl of 
Strafford, by converting his enemies into friends 
by giving them promotion; that, according to this 
plan, one should be made lord treasurer, the Lord 
Save master of the wards, Mr. Pym chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Hollis secretary of state, Mr. 
Hampden tutor to the prince, &c. And he adds 
diat Juxon, the Bishop of London, resigned his 
treasurer’s staff, the Lord Cottington his place of 
master of the wards, the rest being easily to lie 
voided. “But,” he says, “whether, upon the 
king’s alteration of his mind, or by what other 
means it came[to pass is uncertain, but these things 
were not effected; and the great men baffled 
thereby became the more incensed and violent 
against the earl, joining with the Scots commis¬ 
sioners, who were implacable against him.”* The 
authority of Whitelock is generally entitled to the 
highest respect, but in this particular it requires 
confirmation—something more definite, to make us 
believe in the motives imputed to the greatest of 
the patriots. Even if we could accept as truth the 
unfavourable characters drawn by royalist writers 
of Lord Saye and Ilollis, we should hesitate long 
ere, upon a single assertion, we could make up 
our minds to believe that the contented poverty 
and enthusiasm of Pym, or the lofty and wealthy 
independence of Hampden, could be tempted by 
offers of place, or changed in their habits and 
course of mind by the withholding of it. Some 
of their party, indeed, accepted employment, and 
among them was Lord Saye: but this was when 
the old placemen abandoned their posts through 
fear; and Saye, though suspected for a time, did 
not commit his principles, and he threw up the 
high office of master of the wards when the king 

• Memorial!. 
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declared himself for civil war by retiring to Oxford. 
Clarendon mentions a design of giving some of 
tile great offices of the state to some heads of the 
popular party; but he says, distinctly, that their 
continued violence in the prosecution of Strafford 
was the reason for which Charles decided “ that 
the putting of those promotions in practice should 
he for a time suspended.” This is very different 
from Whitelock’s implication,—it goes to show 
that the leaders of the opposition, or the drivers 
of parliament, as they were called, did not follow 
up the great incendiary because they had' been 
refused the places, hut, on the contrary, that they 
were refused the places because they steadily per¬ 
sisted in the prosecution of Strafford, lienee a base 
and selfish motive is removed, and that, too, by 
the champion of the royal party, who is always 
ready to impute the worst of motives to his oppo¬ 
nents. 

Pym, whom, as we believe, no earthly consider¬ 
ation could have turned from his purpose of having 
the head of the greatest and most dangerous enemy 
“to the liberties of his country, had been laboriously 
employed for more than three months in preparing 
the charges and proofs against Strafford.**- That 
fallen lord had now to feel by what an insecure te¬ 
nure he had held the brow-beaten parliament of Ire¬ 
land. As soon as his sword of strength was shi¬ 
vered by the Commons of England, the Irish par¬ 
liament sent over a committee, and showed them¬ 
selves no less intent upon his ruin than the English 
and Scots. In Ireland he had carried his tyranny 
to its greatest height; and the English Commons 
welcomed with affection and joy the committee 
that came to depose against him, and give the 
weight of one of the three kingdoms to his prose¬ 
cution. 

Strafford’s trial, which had long been the most 
absorbing subject, now came on.f In Westminster 
Hall there was a throne erected for the king, on 
each side whereof was a cabinet enclosed about 
with boards, and hung in front with arras ; before 
the throne were placed seats for the peers and 
sacks of wool for the judges; and before these seats 
and woolsacks werj nine stages of seats extending 

* The delect and «e.cret committee appointed by the Commons con- 
pistod of Fyxu. Hampden, Hollis, Lord Digby, Strode, Sir Winter 
Karl, Seldeu, StTJohn, Maynard, Palmer, fllynne, and Whitelocke. 
Those were to consider the informations against the earl, to arrange 
the evidence, and, with the occasional assistance of Lord Falkland, 
Culpepper, anti Hyde, to manage the conferences with the Lords, 
and conduct to its close this solemn and long-protracted trial .—lani 
Nugent. 

f “ But,now,” sav» May, " a greater actor is brought upon the stage 
—Thomas Earl of 'Strafford, Lieutenant of Ireland, a man too great 
to be let escape ; no sooncY accused but surprised, and secured for a 
trial: which trial of hit, If we oonsider all things,—the high nature of 
the cliaige against him,—tho pompons circumstances nud stately 
manner of the triul itself,—the time that it lasted,—the preciousness 
of that time so consumed,—and, lastly, of what moment and conse¬ 
quence the success of It must prove, 1 may safely say that no subject 
in England, and probably in Europe, ever had tho like. So great it 
was, that we can hardly call it the trial of the Earl of Strafford only— 
tho king’s affections towards his people and parliament, the future 
success of this parliament, and the hopes of three kingdoms depend¬ 
ing on it, were all tried when Strafford was arraigned. Many sub¬ 
jects in Europe have played louder parts upon the theatre of the 
world, but none left it with greater noise. Nor was the matter of his 
accusation confined within one realm j—three whole kingdoms werB 
his accusers, and eagerly sought in one death a recompcuce of all 
their sufferings.”— Hist. Pari. 


along the Hall for the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons.* At the end of all was a desk or 
dock closed in - for -the prisoner and his counsel. 
On Monday morning, March 22nd, about seven 
o’clock, Strafford came from the Tower, accom¬ 
panied by six barges, wherein were one bundled 
soldiers of the Tower, all with partisans, and fifty 
pair of oarB. At his landing at Westminster he 
was attended by two hundred of the trained band, 
who guarded him into the Hall. “ The entries at 
Whitehall, King-street, and Westminster were 
guartJed by the constables and watchmen, from 
four of the clock,in the morning, to keep away all 
base and idle persons. The king, queen, and 
rincc came to die House about nine of the clock, 
ut kept themselves private within their closets, 
only the prince came out once or twice to the 
cloth of state, so that the king saw and heard all 
that passed, but was seen of none. Some give the 
reason of this from the received practice of Eng¬ 
land in such cases ; others say that the Lords did 
intreat the king either to be absent or to be there 
privately, lest pretension might he made hereafter 
that his being there was cither to threaten or some 
other way to interrupt the course of justice; a 
third sort, that the king was not willing to he ac¬ 
cessory to the process till it came to his part, but 
rather chose to be present that lie might observe 
and understand if any violence, rigour, or injustice 
happened.” When Strafford entered the Hall, 
the porter, whose, office it was, asked Master Max¬ 
well, the usher of the black rod, whether the axe 
sjjould be carried before the prisoner or not; and 
black rod answered that the king had expressly 
forbidden it. The Earl of Arundel, “being,” 
says Clarendon, “ a person notoriously disaffected 
to the Earl of Strafford,” was appointed high 
steward, and the Earl of Lindsay high constable, 
for the trial. It had been debated whether the 
bishops should have voices in the trial; and upon 
the preceding Saturday the startled prelates volun¬ 
tarily declined voting, being ecclesiastical persons, 
and so prohibited by the canons from having their 
hands in blood.t Exceptions had also been taken 
to some recently-made peers, who were all friends 
to the prisoner; and the Comn'ans demanded that 
no peer created since the day upon which the Earl 
of Strafford was impeached of high treason should 
sit on his trial. The Lord Littleton, ■ftho had 
since that date been made a baron at the entreaty 
of Strafford, for the reason that, if he were a peer, 
he would do him notable service, was the first to 
quit his right to judge; but the Lord Seymour and 

* Both the Scotch nnd Irish commissioners were present. " Seven 
of the nine stages'of seats,” says May, “wore appointed for the 
members of the House of Commons to sit on, who were all there in a 
committee; the two upper degrees of the scaffold weru appointed for 
thu commissioners of Scotlaud and tho lords of Ireland, who weio 
then come o\ or.” "* 

t Clarendon sayB that this woe dona by tho Bishop of Lincoln, old 
Williams, who was Btill alive aud active, and burning with revonge 
against his cruel persecutor. Archbishop Laud. But it should appear 
that nearly all the bishops were hopeless of doing Strafford any good 
and really uverse to being present; and it is quite certain that tho 
cunons excluded priests from capital trials. Tho prelates, however, 
gave in a protest, that their absence should not prejudice them in 
thoir privileges as the lords spiritual in parliament. 

2 h 2 
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one or two others nf the recently-created, insisted 
upon llieir rights, and were allowed to sit* 

The Earl of Arundel, as lord high steward of 
England, sat apart by himself, and, at Strafford’s 
entrance into the dock, he commanded the House 
to^troceed. Then the impeachment, which con¬ 
sisted of twenty-eight capital articles, was read, 
with Strafford’s reply to it, in two hundred sheets 
of paper. This occupied the first day. The queen 
left the house about eleven o’clock, the king and 
Prince Charles stayed till the court rose, which 
was after two, when Strafford was sent hack to 
the Tower, and appointed to return upon the fol¬ 
lowing morning at nine o’clock. The crowd was 
neither great nor troublesome; they saluted the 
fallen nobleman as he passed, and he returned 
their salutes with great humility and courtesy. At 
the appointed hour Strafford again appeared at 
the bar, and again the king, queen, and prince 
took their seats in court.f The lord steward 
having commanded the committee of the Commons 
who were to manage the evidence to proceed, 
Pym stood up, and said:—“ My lords, we stand 
here by the commandment of the knights, citi¬ 
zens, and burgesses, now assembled for the Com¬ 
mons in parliament, and we are ready to make 
good that impeachment whereby Thomas Earl 
of Strafford stands charged in their name, avid 
in the name of all the Commons of England, 
with high treason. This, my lords, is a great 
cause, and we might sink under the weight of 
it, and he astonished with the lustre of this 
noble assembly, if there were not in the cause 
strength and vigour to support itself, and to encou¬ 
rage us. It is the cause of the king; it concerns 
his majesty in the honour of his government, in 
the safety of his person, in the stability of his 
crown. It is the cause of the kingdom; it con¬ 
cerns not only the peace and prosperity, hut even 
the being of the kingdom. We have that piercing 
eloquence, the cries, and groans, and tears, and 
prayers of all the subjects, assisting us. We have 
the three kingdoms, England, and Scotland, and 
Ireland, in travail and agitation with us, bowing 
themselves, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to cast 
out their sorrows. ^.Truth and goodness,my lords, 
they arc the beauty'of the soul, they are the per¬ 
fection of aU> created natures, they arc the image 
and character of God upon the creatures. This 
beauty, evil spirits and evil men have lost; but 
yet there are none so wicked, hut they desirc/o 
march under the show and shadow of it, though 
they hate the reality of it. This Unhappy eatl, 

• And so, no doubt, «nys Clarendon, might the bishops too, if thrj 
would, 

t M The tirlios”(tieUut\ says Haillic, " that made them (Hit* king 
ami queen) to Iw st'cret. the king brake down v ith bb own Imndn; so 
they sat m the even ot nil, but little more regarded than if they had 
been absent." 'I be Tot emmter's dtsciiption of the scene in West¬ 
minster H»ll is striking and curious, and not altogether honourable 
to tho good fueling and decency of those present. ** It was daily the 
most glorious assembly UVi? isle could aflord, yet the gravity not such 
as I expected.Alter ten, much public eating, not only of confec¬ 

tions but qf flush and bi end: bottles oi beer and w me going thick from 

mouth to mouth without cups; and all this in the king’s eve. 

There was no outgoing to return; and oft the sittiug vuu till two, 
three, or four o’clock at night." 


[Boor V1L 

now the object of your lordships’ justice, hath 
taken as much care, hath used as much cunning, 
to set a face and countenance of honesty and jus¬ 
tice upon his actions, as he hath been negligent to 
observe the rules of honesty in the performance of 
all these actions. My lords, it is the greatest base¬ 
ness of wickedness, that it dares not look in its 
own colours, nor he seen in itB natural counte¬ 
nance. But virtue, as it is amiable in all respects, 
so the least is not this, that it puts a nobleness, it 
puts a bravery upon the mind, and lifts it above 
hopes and fears—above favour and displeasure;—it 
makes it always uniform and constant to itself. 
The service commanded me and my colleagues 
here, is to take off those vizards of truth and up¬ 
rightness, which hath been sought to be put upon 
this cause, and to show you his actions and his 
intentions in their own natural blackness and de¬ 
formity." Pym then enumerated the pleas in 
Strafford’s reply, denouncing them all as false or 
insufficient. Strafford maintained that he had 
supported religion; that he had endeavoured the 
honour of the king, the increase of his revenue, 
the peace, and honour, and safety of the kingdom, 
and the quiet and peace of the people. “ For 
religion,” said Pym, “ we shall prove that he 
hath been diligent to favour innovation, to favour 
superstition, to favour the encroachments and 
usurpations of the clergy. For the honour of the 
king, we say, my lords, that it is the honuur of 
the king that he is the father of his people, that 
he is the fountain of justice; and it cannot stand 
with his honour and justice to have his govern¬ 
ment stained and polluted with tyranny and op¬ 
pression for the increase of his revenue. It is 
true there may he some additions of sums, hut 
we say there is no addition of strength nor wealth, 
because in those parts where it hath been in¬ 
creased, this earl hath taken the greatest share 
himself; and when he hath spoiled and ravened 
on the people, lie hath been content to yield up 
some pint to the king, that he might with more 
security enjoy the rest. For the strength, and 
honour, and safety of the kingdom, my lords, in 
a time of peace he hath let in upon us the calami¬ 
ties of war, weakness, shame, and confusion. 
And for the quiet of the subjects, he hath been an 
incendiary; he hath armed us amongst ourselves, 
and made, ns weak and naked to all the world be¬ 
sides. This is that I shall answer to the second 
head of his apology.” Pym then went at length 
into Wentworth’s abuses of power in Ireland, where 
chiefly he had earned his bad pre-eminence, 
and where it was sufficiently proved that he had 
arrogated an authority beyond what the crown had 
ever lawfully enjoyed, and even beyond the ex¬ 
ample of former viceroys of that island, where the 
disorganised state of society, the constant occur¬ 
rence of insurrections and rebellions, and the dis¬ 
tance from control had given rise to such a series 
of arbitrary precedents, as would have covered and 
almost excused any ordinary stretch of power.* 

• Httllam, Const. Hint. 
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Pym produced bis witnesses; Sir Pierce Crosbv, 
who, for speaking against a bill in the Irish 
liouse of Commons, had been driven from the 
council-table, and committed to prison; Sir John 
Ciotsworthy, who had been threatened with loss 
of property; Mr. Barnwell, who had been threat¬ 
ened with a regiment of horse to be quartered in 
his house; the Lord Ranelngh and the Lord Mount- 
liorris, both for their discourses in parliament. 
The managers then desired that the remonstrance 
from Ireland might be rend. The prisoner opposed 
this, as something containing new matter not in 
the original charge, but brought over since his im¬ 
peachment ; but they replied, that the subverting 
of laws and corruption of government w as in ge¬ 
neral laid in their charge; and upon the Lord 
Battinglass and the Lord Digby of Ireland 
vouching for the truth of the copy, the powerful 
remonstrance of the Irish parliament was read. 
Strafford, in answer to it, said that it was the pro¬ 
duce of faction and confederacy, mid a strong con¬ 
spiracy against him. These last expressions put 
the managers into a heat, and Mr. Glynne ex¬ 
claimed, “ My lords, these words are not to he 
suffered.” Stratford craved time to recollect him¬ 
self, and make his defence to certain charges, pro¬ 
testing, by the Almighty God, that he never hud 
other intentions than to he true and faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth. The. managers 
insisted that he had had time enough, and ought 
to answer instantly : the lords adjourned for half 
an hour, and at their return ordeied him to make 
his answer presently. The prisoner then replied, 
in a long and able speech, to every nrticlc con¬ 
tained in the Irish remonstrance, taking shelter 
more than once under his commission, and the 
king’s warrants and express commands. Pym 
replied to this defence; maintained that it did not 
make my Lord of Strafford more excusable; and 
that he and the other managers for the Commons 
of England could make good their charges ugainst 
him. And hereupon the court was adjourned to 
the following day. On the morrow, the third day 
of the trial, Maynard, one of the managers and 
an expert lawyer, continued the accusations about,, 
the tyranny exercised in Ireland, and produced 
other witnesses. Strafford was permitted to inter¬ 
rupt the witiu^ses, and to speak at length, which 
he did frequently, with great eloquence and an ad¬ 
mirable show of modesty and equanimity. This 
was the case on nearly every day of his long and 
remarkable trial. “ The Earl of Strafford,” says 
May, “ answered daily at the bar, whilst the 
whole House of Commons, having put themselves 
into a committee, had liberty to charge him, every 
man as he saw occasion: but though many of 
them did sometimes speak, yet the accusations 
were chiefly managed by two expert lawyers, 
Master Glynne and Master Maynard, both mem¬ 
bers of the House. Many foul misdemeanors, 
committed both in Ireland and England, were 
daily proved against him: but that ward which 
the carl, being an eloquent man, especially lay at, 


was to keep off the blow of high treason whatso¬ 
ever misdemeanors should he laid upon him; of 
which some he denied, others he excused and ex¬ 
tenuated with great subtlety; contending to make 
one thing good, that misdemeanors, though ne*cr 
so many and so great, could not, by being put 
together, make one treason, unless some one of 
them had been treason in its own nature. Every 
day the first week, from Monday to Saturduy, 
without intermission, the earl was brought from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, and arraigned 
many hours together; and the success of every 
day’s trial was the greatest discourse or dispute in 
all companies. For by this time the people began 
to be a little divided in opinions. The clergy in 
general were so much fallen into love and admira¬ 
tion of tin's earl, that the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury was almost quite forgotten by them. The 
courtiers cried him up; and the ladies, whose 
voices will carry much with some parts of the 
state, were exceedingly on his side. It seemed a 
very pleasant object to see so many Sempronias 
(all the chief court ladies filling the galleries at 
the. trial) with pen, ink, and paper in their hands, 
noting the passages, and discoursing upon the 
grounds of law and stale. They were all of his 
side ; whether moved by pity proper to their sex, 
or by ambition of being thought able to judge of 
the parts of the prisoner. But so great was the 
favour and love which they openly expressed 
to him, that some could not hut think of that 
verse,— 

Nun rormosus oral, Red oral famndua Ulysses; 

Ut lumen teqnoreus torsitamore Dean." 

But the spectacle of one man resisting, as it were, 
three nations, without confidence iu the muster he 
had served, and with scarcely a resource or a hope 
except such as he drew from his own abilities, 
was calculated to impose on others besides court 
gentlemen and ladies—on the mass of the people, 
who have been in all ages most honourably distin¬ 
guished by their love of an equal combat, and 
their dislike of seeing one man beaten by many. 
The two managing lawyers, moreover, Glynne aud 
Maynard, insisted too much upon vague and ge¬ 
neral clauses, and overdid their part with the 
quibbles and forced constructions of the legal pro¬ 
fession. Again, though many of the deeds proved 
against tiic prisoner were despotic aud detestable, 
there was scarcely one taken singly that came 
within the verge of treason, and the managers 
heaped the charges together in the design of 
making what was called accumulative treason. 
“ There is nothing in this,” cried Strafford, “ that 
can he treason, and, when one thousand misde¬ 
meanors will not make one felony, shall twenty- 
eight misdemeanors heighten it to a treason?” 
They possessed not many of the letters which are 
now open to every reader, and which prove, be¬ 
yond a doubt, that he was a systematic enemy of 
his country’s liberties, a minister that would, in¬ 
deed, have “ gone thorough,”—who would scarcely 
have hesitated at any state crime. Ilis opinion^ 
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deliveraMn council were tolerably well known, 
but he Imnhtained that the worst of these did not 
amount to treason. “ Opinions,” said he, “ may 
make an heretic, but that they made a traitor, I 
hajie never heard till now.” On the first day 
when he entered the hall but few of the lords re¬ 
turned his salute, and most of them looked angrily 
upon him; but this feeling afterwards seemed to 
give way to emotions of a gentler kind. 

On the 10th of April, Pym, Strafford’s evil genius, 
intimated to the Commons that he had to communi¬ 
cate a matter of the last importance. Instantly an 
order was given that the members should remain 
in their places and the doors be locked; and then 
Pym and Harry Vane the younger were called 
upon to declare what they knew of the matters 
contained in the 23rd article of the impeachment. 
Pym produced and read “ a copy of notes taken 
at a junto of the privy council for the Scots affairs, 
about the 5th of May last.” These notes had been 
taken by the elder Vane, one of the secretaries of 
state ; but there are different accounts of the 
way in which his son got possession of them. 
Clarendon says, that Pym, some months before 
the beginning of this parliament, had visited the 
younger Vane, who was then newly recovered 
from an ague, and that they two being together, 
and lamenting the sad condition of the kingdom, 
young Vane told Pym that if he would call upon 
him the next day he would show him something 
that would give him much trouble, and inform him 
w'hut pernicious counsels were likely to be followed 
to the ruin of the kingdom, as he (Vane), in perusing 
some of his father’s papers, had accidentally met 
with the result, or summary, of the consultations of 
the cabinet council upon the dissolution of the last 
parliament. “ The next day he showed him (Pym) 
a little paper of the secretary’s own writing, in 
which was contained the day of the month and the 
result of several discourses made by several coun¬ 
sellors; with several hieroglyphics, which suffi¬ 
ciently expressed the persons by whom those dis¬ 
courses were made. The matter was of so trans¬ 
cendent a nature, and the counsel so prodigious, 
with reference to the commonwealth, that he de¬ 
sired he might take a copy of it; which the young 
gentleman^ would by no means consent to, fearing 
it might prove prejudicial to his father. But when 
Mr. Pym informed him that it was of extreme 
consequence to the kingdom, and that a time 
might probably come when a discovery of'this 
might he a sovereign means to preserve both 
church and state, he was contented that Mr. Pym 
should take a copy of it, which he did in the presence 
of Sir (Mr.) Henry Vane ;* and having examined 
it together with him, delivered the original again 
to Sir Henry. That he, had carefully kept this 
copy by him, without communicating the same to 
any body till the beginning of. this parliament, 
which was the time he conceived fit to make use of 

• Clarendon saya “ Sir Houryj” but lie in no doubt describing, iu 
lu» loose way, tlio younger Vane by his latter style. Old Hurry 
could hardly have been present 
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it; and that then meeting with many other in¬ 
stances of the earl’s ill disposition to the kingdom, 
it satisfied him to move whatsoever he had moved, 
against that great person.”* Whitelock, who was 
actively engaged on the trial, says, that Secretary 
Vane, being out of town, sent his son the key of 
his study, that he might look into his cabinet for 
some papers which the secretary wanted; that the 
son, in looking over many papers, lighted upon 
these notes, which being so decisive against Straf¬ 
ford and so important to the public, he held him¬ 
self bound in duty and conscience to discover 
them; and that thereupon he showed them to 
Pym, who urged him, and prevailed with him, that 
they might be made use of in the evidence. Others 
assert that the papers were purposely put in the 
way of his son by the elder Vane because he hated 
Strafford ; while others again affirm, that the son 
purloined them, to the sore displeasure of his father. 
The weightiest part of these private notes of the coun¬ 
cil was this—“Your majesty,” Strafford was made 
to say, “having tried all ways, and being refused, 
shall be acquitted before. God and man. You are ab¬ 
solved and loosed from all rule of government and 
free to do what power will admit: and you have an 
army in Ireland that you may employ to reduce this 
kingdom to obedience; for I am confident the 
Scots cannot hold out five months.” Upon the 12th 
of April, this additional proof was brought forward 
in court, when Strafford replied to it, that, as to 
the words that the king had ari army in Ireland to 
reduce this kingdom, they were only proved by the 
unsupported testimony of one man ; thut the law, 
even in a matter of debt, much less in a point of 
life and death, required two witnesses; that the 
Secretary Vane had been examined and his depo¬ 
sition found very dubious; for, on his first exa¬ 
mination, he said he could not, remember any such 
words spoken in council, and even on his third 
examination, he merely said, that he (Strafford) 
had spoken those words or the like; that there 
were present at the debate eight privy-counsellors; 
two of them, the Archbishop and Secretary Winde- 
bank, could not he produced; but, besides him¬ 
self and Vane, there remained four for evidence— 
the Marquess of Hamilton, the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, the Lord Treasurer Juxon, and the Lord 
Cottington, who had all declared, upon their ho¬ 
nours, that they had never heard him speak those 
words, nor any the like.” “ And suppose,” conti¬ 
nued the prisoner, “ I spake the wordB (which I 
grant not), yet the word 1 this,’ cannot rationally 
imply England, because England was not out of 
the way of obedience, and because there never was 
any the least intention of landing the Irish army 
in England, as the lords of the council are able to 
attest.” It was suggested by Lord Hollis, Straf¬ 
ford’s father-in-law, that “ this kingdom” might 
very well mean Scotland, and Strafford himself had 
asked Vane whether he had used the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun ‘ this,’ or ‘ that.’ The sending of an 
Irish army into Scotland by an English minister 

• Clarendon, Hiat. 
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waa not treason, but the project which this inter¬ 
pretation of the words would have intimated was 
one of the things which made the now powerful 
Scots clamour for Strafford’s blood. 

After his reply to this additional proof, Arundel, 
the lord steward, told him that if he had anything 
further to say in his defence he should proceed, be¬ 
cause the court intended to prepare for their speedy 
judgment. The prisoner, though suffering greatly 
in body as well bb mind (for his old enemies, the gout 
and stone, had revisited him in the Tower), made a 
summary of the several parts of his former defence, 
and concluded with these eloquent and pathetic 
words:—“ It is hard to be questioned upon a law 
which cannot be shown. Where hath this fire lain 
hid so nmnyhundreds of years, without smoke to dis¬ 
cover it, till it thus hurst forth to consume me and 
my children? Punishment should precede pro¬ 
mulgation of a law: to he punished by a law 
subsequent to the fact, is extreme hard; what 
man can he safe if this he admitted? My lords, 
it is hard in another respect, that there should he 
Ho token set by which we should know this offence, 
no admonition by which we should avoid it. If a 
man pass the Thames in a boat, and split himself 
upon an anchor, and no buoy he floating to 
discover it, he who ownetli the anchor shall make 
satisfaction; hut if a buoy he set there, every man 
passeth upon his own peril. Now, where is the 
mark, where the token, upon this crime, to declare 
it to he high treason ? My lords, he pleased to 
give that regard to the peerage of England as 
never to expose yourselves to such moot points, 
such constructive interpretations of laws: if there 
must he a trial of wits, let the subject matter he 
of somewhat else than the lives and honours of 
peeis. It will he wisdom for yourselves, for your 
posterity, and for the whole kingdom, to east into 
the lire these bloody and mysterious volumes of 
constructive and arbitrary treason, as the primitive 
Christians did their books of curious arts, and 
betake yourselves to the plain letter of the law 
and statute, that lelletli us what is, and what 
is not treason, without being more ambitious to 
he more learned in tjie art of killing than our fore¬ 
fathers. It is now full two hundred and forty 
years since any man was touched for this alleged 
crime, to this height, before myself; let us not 
awaken these sleeping lions to our destruction, by 
raking up a few muBty records that have lain. by 
the walls so many ages forgotten or neglected. 
May your lordshipB please not to add this to my 
other misfortunes; let not a precedent he derived 
from me so disadvantageous as this will be in the 
consequence to the whole kingdom. Do not, 
through me, wound the interest of the common¬ 
wealth ; and howsoever these gentlemen say they 
speak for the commonwealth, yet in this particular 
I, indeed, speak for it, and show the inconveniences 
and mischiefs that will fell upon it. For, as it is 
said in the statute 1 Henry IV., no man will know 
what to do or say for fear of such penalties. I)o 
not put, my lords, such difficulties upon ministers 
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of state, that men of wisdom, of honour, and of 
fortune may not with cheerfulness and safety he 
employed for the public. If you weigh anil mea¬ 
sure them by grains and scruples, the public 
affairs of the kingdom will lie waste, no man ndl 
meddle with them who hath anything to lose. My 
lords, I have troubled you longer than I should 
have done, were it not for the interest of these 
dear pledges a saint in heaven hath left me.* 
—[At these words he stopped awhile, letting full 
some tears at her memory : then he went on.]— 
What I forfeit myself is nothing; but that my 
indiscretion Bhould extend to my posterity, wound- 
eth me to the very soul. You will pardon mv 
infirmity: something I should have added, Imt am 
not able; therefore let it pass. And now, my 
lords, for myself, I have been, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, taught that the afflictions of this 
present life are not to he compared to the eternal 
weight of glory which shall he revealed hereafter. 
And so, my lords, even so, with all tranquillity of 
mind, I freely submit myself to your judgment; 
and, whether that judgment he of life or death, 
Tv Deum laudamus.” “ Certainly,” adds White- 
lock, “ never any man acted such a pait on such 
a theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and elo¬ 
quence ; with greater reason, judgment, and tem¬ 
per ; and with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures.” He moved many men to pity : hut I’ym 
was pitiless ; he considered the life of the great cri¬ 
minal, in any circumstances, us dangerous to the li¬ 
berties of his country; and he and Glynne learnedly 
aggravated his offences, and maintained that they 
should he punished as treason. On the 17th of 
April the point of law was argued for the earl by 
Mr. Lane, the prince’s attorney; Mr. Loe, Mr. 
Gardiner, and Mr. Lightfoot being also present as 
counsel, for Strafford was- allowed counsel, which 
had not always been the Ca'se in prosecutions for 
high treason. But by this time the Commons 
had changed their tack, fearing the increasing 
good feeling of the peers towards the prisoner, 
and the royal prerogative of pardoning him after 
sentence. “ The Lower House,” says Wariston, 
one of the Scotsmen who were pressing for an 
execution, “ if they see that the king gains many of 
the Upper House not to condemn him, they will 
make a hill of teinture (attainder), amt condemn 
him formally in their own House, and send it up 
to their House, as uny other act of parliament, to 
he voiced formally. The town of London will 
give no money to the parliament till they do jus¬ 
tice.” And therefore, and for other reasons of 
great weight, the Commons had resolved to pro¬ 
ceed with a bill of attainder against Strafford for 

• The bitter Buillic nays.—'" At the end he made such a pathetic 
oration for half un hour a* ever lomedian did on the stage. The 
matter and expression was exceedingly brave, l>oubtle»s, if he had 
grace and civil goodness, he is a most eloquent man. Ouo passage 
Is muBt spoken of: his breaking off, in weeping and siicuce, alien he 
spoke of his first wife, Some took it for a true defect in his memory; 
others for a notable part of his rhetoric; some, that true, gnet anti 
remorse at that remembrance had stopped his mouth : for they suy 
that his first lady being with child, and finding one of hi#mistress's 
letters, brought it to him, and chiding him therefore, he struck her 
on tho breast, whereof she shortly died.” 
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endeavouring to subvert the liberties of his eouikry. 
This bill encountered a much stronger opposition in 
the Commons than had been expected. Upon the 
19th of April, upon the motion for the engrossment 
ofjthe bill, there was a sharp debate; the eloquent 
Lord Digby, hitherto one of the most popular 
members, speaking vehemently against it. His 
lordship admitted that Thomas Earl of Straf¬ 
ford was a name of hatred in the present age 
by his practices, and tit to be made a terror to 
future ages by his punishment. I believe 
' him,” said he, “ still that grand apostate to the 
Commonwealth, who must not expect to be par¬ 
doned in this world till he be dispatched to the 
other.” But then he -objected to th« validity of 
the evidence, which he thought hu<j altogether 
failed to establish treason as the law then stood. 
He would not say but that Strafford was a man as 
worthy to die, perhaps worthier than many a 
traitor; he would not say but that they might 
enact that such doings as his should be treason for 
the future. “ But God keep me,” said his lord¬ 
ship, “ from giving judgment of death on any man, 
and of ruin to his innocent posterity, upon a law 
made a posteriori. Let the mark be set on the 
door where the plague is, and then let him that 
will enter die. . . * . To condemn my Lord of 
Strafford judicially as for treason, my conscience 
is not assured that the matter will bear it: and as 
to doing it by the legislative power, my reason 
cannot agree to that; since I am persuaded 
neither the lords nor the king will pass the bill, 
and consequently that our passing it will be a 
cause of great divisions and combustions in the 
state. And therefore my humble advice is, that, 
laying aside this bill of attainderjfte may think of 
another, saving only life, such inffciay secure the 
state from my Lord of Strafford, without endanger¬ 
ing it as much by division concerning his punish¬ 
ment as he hath endangered it by his practices.” 

In law, in reason, in humanity, Digby’s speech 
was conclusive: but others saw no security to the 
state except in the block; and the violent passions 
of Borne within the house, stimulated and en¬ 
couraged to action by the still more violent passions 
of many without,.opposed themselves to his lord- 
ship, who, moreover, was now suspected, and upou 
very gqod'grounds, of being won over to the court 
through the fascinations Of the queen. On the 
21st of April the bill of attainder was passed in 
the commons by an immense majority,* and ^ent 
up in the afternoon to the lords. The peers 
showed no great haste in dispatching the bill. 
To quicken them, mobs gathered round the par¬ 
liament-house, crying for Strafford’s blood; and 
a petition to the same effect, and signed by many 

• Only fifty-four, or, as WhitelQ-.k sayi, fifty-nine member* of the 
lower house voted against the bill j and on the following morning 
the names of these gentlemen were jflactuded in the streets as 
Straffordians, who, to save a traitor, were willing to betrny thmr 

_ Nalsou says that exceptions were taken in the house at 

Digby’s eloquent speed) upon the Friday following, when his lordship 
explained ; that for the present there was nothing done, though af'tei- 
wards the sleeping revenge roused itself, and upon the 15th of July 
the speech, by order of the house, was burnt l>y the common 
huagraato,— Impartial Collection of the Or eat 4fairt of State, fyc. 
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thousands, was presented by the City of London., 
The commons sent up Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Clarendon, to acquaint their lordships that they 
had heard that the Earl of Strafford was designing 
to escape; that he had ships at sea at command; 
that the guards put over him were weak; and to 
desire that he might be made a close prisoner, and 
the guards strengthened. It is indeed quite 
certain that several attempts were made to release 
the prisoner, and that schemes were entertained, 
which, if they had succeeded, would have sent the 
leaders of the Commons to take his place in the 
Tower. Charles had hastened to assure Strafford that, 
though he might be forced to make some sacrifices 
to the violence of the times, he would never con¬ 
sent that so faithful a servant should suffer in life, 
fortune, or honours. The king entertained a plan, 
which seemed feasible: one hundred trusty soldiers 
were to be suddenly introduced into the Tower; 
and these men, it was calculated, would give him 
the entire command of that fortress. Another 
project was, for the king to order the removal of 
Strafford to some other prison, and then to rescue 
him on the road. But there was one calculation 
in which the devisers of these various designs 
were at fault. Balfour, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, without whom nothing could be done, 
was proof to bribes and royal promises: he 
was attached to the popular cause,—perhaps in¬ 
timidated by the formidable aspect of the City 
of London, and by the prospect of danger to 
himself;—he refused to obey the royal warrant, 
and turned scornfully away from Strafford, who 
offered him twenty-two thousand pounds, and (it 
is said) a matrimonial alliance. But there still 
remained one desperate hope more: the English 
army in the north had been irritated at seeing that, 
while their arrears were left to accumulate, the 
Commons had taken care to supply the Scottish 
forces in England witli money. If these English 
troops could be brought up of a sudden to London 
they might over-awe the parliament, and give to 
Charles the ascendancy which he had lost,—at 
least so thought the king, who entered into this 
project without reflecting sufficiently on the spirit 
and power of the citizens of London, who of them¬ 
selves would have been sufficient to repel the weak, 
and disheartened, and still badly disaiplined army. 
Secret overtures were made to the principal officers 
at York, who entered into the scheme readily 
enough, but who betrayed their motives, and 
made the measure hopeless, by the avidity with 
which they claimed high promotion and other 
rewards, and by their fierce jealousy of one another. 
Colonel Goring, and Percy, brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland, headed a consultation with the 
officers; all that were admitted into the plot took 
a solemn oath of secrecy; but these two hot¬ 
headed and unprincipled men, who in their hearts 
cared neither for their king nor for their country, 
quarrelled, and almost fought. Jermyn, now the 
queen’s especial favourite, (afterwards her lover 
and her husband,) was deputed to reconcile 
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the male, but he failed; and Goring disclosed 
lie whole plot to Lord Newport,—“that silly and 
faithless Earl of Newport,” as Warwick calls 
him,* who blabbed it, or purposely revealed it, to 
Lord Save and others, through whom it reached the 
quick ear of Pym—a man all eyes, all ears, till 
he should see his threat or prediction verified in 
the severed neck of the renegade. 

After the utter failureof these and other schemes, 
Charles resolved to try whether he could not pre¬ 
vail over the Commons in an audience, and on the 
1st of May he called both Houses of Parliament 
before him, and passionately desired of them not to 
proceed severely against the earl. He told them 
that originally he had not had any intention of 
speaking in this business, but now it hud come to 
pass, through their proceeding by attainder, that 
lie, of necessity, must have part in the judgment; 
he told them that they all knew he had been pre¬ 
sent at the hearing of the trial, from the one end to 
the other, and so was conversant with all their pro¬ 
ceedings that way, and the nature of their evidence; 
that in his conscience he could not condemn him 
of high treason. “ ’Tis not fit for me,” continued 
Charles, “ to argue the business: l am sure you 
will not expect it. A positive doctrine best comes 
out of the mouth of a prince; yet I must tell you 
three great truths. First, I never had any inten¬ 
tion of bringing over the Irish army into England, 
nor ever wns advised by any body so to do. Se¬ 
cond, there never was any debate before me, either 
in public council, or in private committee, of the 
disloyalty and disaffection of my English subjects. 
Third, 1 was never counselled by any to alter the 
least of any of the laws of England, much less to 
alter all the laws. I think nobody durst ever be 
so impudent as to move me to that, for if they had 
I should have put a mark upon them, and made 
them such an example, that all posterity should 
know my intention by it; for my intention was 
ever to govern according to the law. I desire to be 
rightly understood : I told you in my conscience I 
cannot condemn him of high treason; yet I can¬ 
not say I can clear him of misdemeanors: there¬ 
fore, 1 hope that you may find a way to satisfy 
justice and your own fears, and not to press upon 
my conscience. My lords, I hope you know what 
a tender thing conscience ia. To satisfy my peo¬ 
ple I would do great matters; but in this of con¬ 
science, no fear, no respect whatever, shall ever 
make me go against it. Certainly I have not so 
ill deserved of the parliament this time, that they 
should press me in this tender point.’’ He assured 
them that as to Strafford’s being guilty of misde¬ 
meanors, he was quite clear in that; and therefore he 
thought that my Lord of Strafford was not fit here¬ 
after to serve him or the commonwealth in any place 

• 8Ir Philip, whose testimony and word ere bj questionable as 
Goring’*, says,—” But Goring is said to have betrayed them all ns he 
did; but he swore to me (which was no great assurance) that he 
never revealed it tilllip certainly knew that the chief members of both 
houses were before acquainted with it.”— Memoirs. Goring, with 
others, will examined before parliament, and made ample disclosures, 
showing that the king was privy to the whole plot. If the Common* had 
placed no confidence in Charles btifitre. it was not likely that they 
should trust him after these discoveries t 
VOL. Ill, 


of trust, no, not so much as to be a high constable. 
He left it to their lordships (he never mentioned 
the commons ih this injudicious address) to find 
some way or other to bring him out of this great 
Btrait, aud yet keep themselves and the kingdom 
safe; and he proposed that Strafford should*he 
punished as for misdepleanors aud not treason.* 
On their return to their own House, the 
Commons testified their discontent at the king’s 
interference, and his invasion of their privileges. 
The following day was a Sunday, which gave the 
Puritan preachers th$ opportunity of inflaming the 
popular mind, by preaching the necessity of jus¬ 
tice upon great delinquents, and proving by Scrip¬ 
ture texts that heaven would be highly gratified by 
a bloody sacrifiee. Their discourses produced the 
desired effect: on the following morning a fierce 
rabble of about 6,000 issued from the city, and 
thronged down to Westminster and the houses of 
parliament, with clubs aud staves, crying out for 
justice against the Earl of Strafford. At the same 
time there was almost as great a ferment within the 
Commons House, where Pym and his friends were 
imparting information about some practices in the 
north, “ to distract the English army, and to de¬ 
bauch them against the parliament;” asserting 
that these combinations at home hod a correspond¬ 
ency with practices abroad; that the French were 
Alleeting forces on the opposite const, with the in¬ 
tention of invading England ; and that divers per¬ 
sons of eminence about the king were deeply en¬ 
gaged in these plots, and in a design upon the 
Tower to liberate the great traitor. The Commons 
soon voted that it was necessary to close the sea¬ 
ports, and to desire his majesty to command that no 
person attending upon himself, the queen or prince, 
should depart without leave of his majesty, granted 
upon the humble advice of his parliament; and, 
after further debate, they resolved that a “ Solemn 
Protestation” should he taken by the whole House, 
promising, vowing, and protesting, in the presence 
of God, to maintain, with their life, power, and es¬ 
tates, the true reformed Protestant religion against 
all popery and popish innovation ; to maintain and 
defend his majesty’s royal person and estate, as also 
the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subject; to oppose and 
bring to condign punishment all sucl^w should, 
by force, practice, counsels, plots, conspiracies, or 
otherwise, do anything contrary to this present Pro¬ 
testation ; to endeavour to preserve, in all just and 
honourable ways, the union and peace between the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and neither for hope, fear, or any other respect re¬ 
linquish this promise, vow, and protestation. Mr. 
Mavnard read, and probably composed this bond, 
which, though less emphatic, and far shorter, 
,was an evident imitatioh of the Scottish Covenant. 
It was instantly subscribed by the speaker, and by 
every member present.f Forthwith they dispatched 


* Hushworth. 

f It was a foil house, wanting only a ve™ few member*; four Hun¬ 
dred nnd fifteen took the protestation. Rushworth the list. 
\Ve know uotwhy many historians state the number at three hundred. 

2 i 
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a message to the Lords,'to acquaint them with their 
alarms, arising out of the secret practices to discon¬ 
tent the army, &c., and to request that a select 
committee might be appointed to take examinations 
upon oath, concerning desperate plots and designs. 
Afld at the same time the Commons agreed upon a 
letter to the army in the north, to assure them that 
they should have money, and that the House could 
not doubt of their affections to the parliament, not¬ 
withstanding the efforts made to corrupt them. Nor 
did they stop heTe: to provide against [foreign in- 
i vasion, they ordered .that the forces in Wiltshire 
and Hampshire should be drawn towards Ports¬ 
mouth, and the forces in Kent and Sussex concen¬ 
trated at Dover ; and they declared that any man 
advising or assisting the introduction of any'ffo- 
reign force should he reputed a public enemy to the 
king and kingdom.* These resolutions were sent 
up to the Lords in the afternoon, together with the 
protestation, which the Commons desired might 
also be taken by every member of their lordships' 
House. Hollis, in delivering this message, told 
their lordships that parliament and the country 
were absolutely surrounded with plots and dangers, 
—that justice was obstructed,—that the same evil 
counsels which first raised the storm, and almost 
shipwrecked the commonwealth, still continued to 
blow strong, like the cast wind that brought locusts 
over the land,—and that it was time they should 
unite and concentrate themselves to defeat the 
counsels of these Achitophcls,that would involve their 
religion, their king, their laws, their liberties, all that 
could be near and dear to an honest soul, in one uni¬ 
versal desolation. On the morrow, the 4th of May, 
the Lords desired a conference with the Com¬ 
mons ; and when the two Houses met, the lord 
privy seal stated that his majesty had taken notice 
how the people assembled in such unusual numbers 
(while he was speaking the Houses were surrounded 
by another mob from the city), that the council and 
peace, of the kingdom might be thereby interrupted, 
and, therefore, as a king that loved peace, and 
made it Ins care that all proceedings in parlia¬ 
ment might be free, his majesty desired that these 
interruptions might be removed, and wished both 
Houses to devise how this might be done. The 
lord privy seal also communicated to the Commons 
a petition which had been thrust into the hands of 
the Lords by some of the multitude the day before, 
praying for the speedy execution of justice upon 
the Bari of Strafford, and announcing that plpts 
and designs were on loot for delivering that great 
offender out of the Tower. The Commons were 
assured that six peers were sent to keep the Tower, 
and assist the faithful lieutenant there. The Lords 
further declared, at this conference, that they were 
drawing to a conclusion of the bill of attainder, but 
that they were so encompassed with multitudes of 
people, that their lordships might be conceived not 
to be free, unless those multitudes were sent to their 
homes. This was soon done ; for the Lords hav- 

* Among these resolutions was one, *' that strict inquiry be made 
what papists, piiests, and jmuts be uow about .town. 1 ’ 
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ing agreed to and taken the Protestation, Dr. Bur¬ 
gess, a popular preacher, went out and addressed 
the mob. The doctor acquainted them with the 
Protestation, read that bonti to them, and besought 
them in the name of the parliament to retire qui¬ 
etly to their houses; and they all departed forth¬ 
with. Soon after, the protestation was tendered to 
the whole kingdom, as the covenant had been m 
Scotland, with the same intimation, that whosoever 
refused it should he set down as an enemy to his 
country’s liberties and religion.* It was at this 
crisis that the Commons went into committee upon 
the additional hill, that parliament should not be 
dissolved without the consent of both Houses. 

Men’s minds were now so ovcr-exciled by con¬ 
stant talk and rumours of desperate plots, that the 
slightest circumstance sufficed to create perilous 
alarm. On the 5th of Mav, as Sir Walter Karle 
was making a report to the House of some fabulous 
pilot to blow' them all up after the fashion of Guido 
Fawkes, some members in the. gallery stood up, in 
their great anxiety, and Mr. Moyle, of Cornwall, 
and Mr. Middleton, of Sussex, two very corpulent 
members, broke with their weight a hoard m the 
gallery, which gave, so great a crack, that some 
thought there was a plot indeed, and Sir John 
Ray cried out that he smelt gunpowder. Upon 
this, some members and others, in great, fear, ran 
out of the House, and frightened the people in the 
lobby, and the people in the lobby ran into West¬ 
minster Hall, crying that the Parliament. House was 
falling, and the members slain. Sir Robert Mansell 
drew his sword, and bade them stand for shame, 
telling them that he saw no enemy, nor heard any 
noise; but some of the people hastened by water 
to the city, and there created a strange hubbub 
upon this false alarm. The citizens collected in 
immense numbers; one regiment of the tram- 
bands, commanded by Colonel Mainwaring, armed 
upon beat of drum, and they all proceeded toge¬ 
ther towards Westminster to secure the parlia¬ 
ment ; but, finding there was no cause, they re¬ 
turned again. It may possibly he that some men 
looked upon this false alarm as a good experiment 
on the devotion of the citizen^ta the parliament; 
and the consequences were certainly well calcu¬ 
lated to warn the king. On the following day the 
House was informed that six or eight dangerous 
conspirators—among whom were Henry Jermyn 
(the queen’s favourite) and Henry Percy, both 
members of the House of Commons—had lied, 
and that the queen was preparing to go after 
them. On Friday, the 1th of May, the Lords 
passed the hill abrogating the king’s prerogative 
to dissolve parliament, and also the hill of attain¬ 
der against Strafford. Both were passed in a thin 
House—for the Catholic peers would not take the 
protestation, and kept away, and the friends of 
Strafford, it is said, were afraid of the mob. 

• " Tills they conceived to be n true test pf every good subject, a 
Shiboleih to distinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites: that 
whosoever was well affected in religion, and to the good of the onm- 
monwealth, would make this protestation; and on the other side, who 
would not make it was not well affected.”— Rushworth. 
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Those present voted, that the 15th and 19tli articles 
l ad heeu fully proved, and that Stratford, as 
therein charged, had levied money in Ireland by 
force, in a warlike manner ; and had forcibly im¬ 
posed an unlawful oath upon the subjects in Ire¬ 
land.* They consulted the judges, and the judges 
unanimously declared that these offences amounted 
to treason ! These high functionaries, these inter¬ 
preters and guardians of the law, had been bred 
in an infamous school, and they were now as base 
under the power of parliament as they had been 
before under the absolutism of the king. The hill 
was passed in the Lords by a majority of twenty- 
sis to nineteen. On the morrow, the 8th of May, 
the Commons requested the Lords to join with 
them to move his majesty for his consent to the 
bill of attainder, as they conceived that the peace 
of the kingdom depended upon the immediate ex¬ 
ecution of that bill; and the Upper House agreed 
to their request, and sent a certain number of 
peers to wait upon his majesty. Charles was now 
without hope and without help. His own feeling, 
tus pride, his honour, suggested that he ought to 
risk any extremity rather than seal Strafford’s 
doom; hut lie had not courage for this course 
—youth or man, he was utterly destitute of he¬ 
roism or lngh-mindedness. The prisoner in the 
Tower belli his life liy a thread. But still, to do 
something for his servant, or to salve over his own 
conscience, Charles, on the morrow—it was a 
Sunday—summoned Iub privy-council together at 
Whitehall, called in some of the judges and 
bishops, propounded several scruples, imparted 
his doubts and misgivings, and asked their opi¬ 
nions. Honest, plain-spoken Juxon, Bishop of 
London, who hud wielded the staff' of lord trea¬ 
surer without reproach, and laid it down without 
regret, boldly advised him not to consent to the 
sheading of the blood of a mun whom in his heart 
he believed to be innocent. Williams, the old 
Bishop of Lincoln, and now about to be Arch¬ 
bishop of York,f was of a very different opinion. 
He told Charles “ that there was a private and a 
public conscience; that his public conscience as 
a king might not ymly dispense with, hut oblige 
him to do that which was against his private con¬ 
science as a man ; and that the question was not, 
whether he should save the Karl of Stratford, but 
whether he. should perish with him; that the con¬ 
science of a king to preserve his kingdom, the 
conscience of a husband to preserve his wife, the 

• We here follow Whilelock, who was one of the managers of the 
trial foi the Commons. ltatclifTe says, th.it the 15th article and the 
23rd, containing the advice to bring the Irish army into England, 
and perhaps one more, were voted by the Lords to be proved, but, as 
his memory might deceive him, he refers to ihc Journals. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Journals give no information, for, after the Restoration, 
the proceedings were erased. Kushworth says, simply, that the 
Lords passed the bill of attainder; and, whatever th'e articles were 
nnou which their lordships decided, it is certain that they passed tiro 
bill as if, came up to them from the Commons, without any altera¬ 
tion, May, another good authority, confirms the statement oY White- 
lock, saving, distinctly, “The Lords voted him guilty of high treason 
upon the 15th Article, for levying of money in Ireland by force of 
arms; and upon the 19th, for imposing an oath upon the subjects of 
Ireland.'* 

+ Williams was promoted to York on the 4th of December of this 
same eventful year, 1GU. 


conscience of a father to preserve his children (all 
which were now in danger), weighed down abun¬ 
dantly all the considerations the conscience of a 
master or a friend could suggest to him, for the 
preservation of a friend or servant; and by such 
unprelatical, ignominious arguments, in pltin 
terms, advised him, even for conscience sake to 
pass that act.”* Three “ others of the same 
function, for whose learning and sincerity the king 
and the world had greater reverence”—Usher, 
Primate of Armagh, Moreton, Bishop of Durham, 
and another bishop, advised Charles to guide his 
conscience by the opinioik of his judges. The 
judges, it is said, refused to give any reasons for 
their opinion, mid merely stated that • the case of 
Strafford, as put to them by the Lords, was trea¬ 
son. The majority of the council pressed upon 
him tlie#otes of both Hpuses of Parliament and 
the imminent danger of a refusal; and, late on 
Sunday evening, Charles reluctantly subscribed a 
commission to give Ins assent to the hill. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, he shed tears; according to 
another, he exclaimed that the condition of the 
doomed Strafford was happier than his own. 

On the preceding Tuesday the prisoner had 
addressed a remarkable and a very touching letter 
to the king. After protesting his loyalty and his in¬ 
nocence, Strafford said;—“ Now 1 understand the 
minds of men are more and more incensed against 
me, notwithstanding your majesty hath declared that, 
in your princely opinion, 1 am not guilty of treason, 
and that you are not satisfied in your conscience to 
pass the bill. This bringeth me in a very great 
strait. There is before me the ruin of my children 
and family, hitherto untouched, in all the branches 
of it, with any foul crime: here are before me the 
many ills which may befall your sacred person and 
the whole kingdom, should yourself and parlia- 
ment part less satisfied one with the other than 
is necessary for the preservation both of king 
(tad people: here are before me the things most 
valued, most feared, by mortal men,—life or death. 
To say, Sir, that there hath not been a strife in me 
were to make me loss man than, God knoweth, my 
infirmities make me; and to call a destruction 
upon myself and young children (where the inden¬ 
tions of my heart at least have been innocent of 
this great offence), it may he believed,"will find no 
easy consent from flesh and blood. But with 
much sadness I am come to a resolution of that 
which I take to be best becoming me, and to look 
upon it as that which is most principal in itself, 
which doubtless is the prosperity of your sacred 
person and the commonwealth,—things infinitely 
before any private man’s interest. And therefore 
in few words, as I put myself wholly upon the 
honour and justice of my peers, so clearly as to 
wish your majesty might please to have spared 
that declaration of your’s on Saturday last, and en¬ 
tirely to have left me to their lordships; so now, to 
set your majesty’s conscience at liberty, I do most 
humbly beseech your majesty for prevention of 

• Clarondon, Hist. 

2 i 2 
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evils which may happen hy your refusal to pass 
this bill; and hy this means to remove (praised be 
God) I cannot say this accursed, (but i confess) 
this unfortunate thing, forth of the way towards 
that blessed agreement, which God, I.trust, shall 
evtr establish between you and your subjects. 
Sir, my consent shall more acquit ypu hereift to 
God than all the world can do besides: to a willing 
man there is no injury done; arid as, hy God’s 
grace, I forgive all the world with a Calmness and 
theekness of infinite contentment to my dislodging 
soul, so, Sir, to you, I can give the life of this 
world with all the cheerfulness imaginable, in the 
jtist acknowledgment''of your exceeding favours; 
and only beg’that, id your goodness, you would 
vouchsafe to cast your gracious regard upon my 
poor son and his three Bisters; less or more, and 
no otherwise than’as their (in present) unfortunate 
father imiy'Hereafter appear more or less guilty of 
this death. God 1 long preserve your majesty. 

“Ybur majesty’s most faithful and humble 

subject and servant, 

“ Strafford.” 

Some writers are' 5 of opinion that, in writing this 
letter, Strafford was heroically Sincere; that the 
prisoner was willing to throw off his afflicted mortal 
coil, and that his life should be a peace-offering : 
but we confess we cannot entertain this notion, 
but are rather inclined to regard the letter as 
having been written to work upon the feelings of 
the king, who might probably have been expected 
to use it as he had used the letter of Goodman 
(which had saved that priest’s life), and without 
any intention or expectation on the part of Straf¬ 
ford that his life should be sacrificed by his master. 
One of the best of contemporary authorities we 
have to follow says, that thp king sent Carleton to 
the prisoner to acquaint him with what he had 
done, and the motives of it, especially the carl’s 
own consent to die; that Strafford then seriously 
asked whether his majesty had passed the bill or 
not,—“ as not believing, without some astonish¬ 
ment, that the king would have done it, ”—and that, 
being again assured that the bill was really passed, 
he rose from his chair, lifted itp his eyes to heaven, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and said, “ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 
in them th«*e is no salvation.”* 

Two days after the fatal Saturday, on Monday, the 
10th of May, the commission empowering the Earl 
of Arundel (the lord privy seal) and two other Kirds 
to give the royal assent "to the bill for the execu¬ 
tion of the Earl of Strafford upon the Wednesday 
following passed the great seal; and the Com¬ 
mons were sent for to the Lords, to be present at 
the giving the royal assent to that bill, and to the 
bill for doing away with the prerogative of dis¬ 
solving parliament. And oh the same day Charles 
seat to inform both Houses that the Irish army, 
which had caused so great an alarm, should be 
instantly disbanded; in return for which gracious 
message the Commons assured Charles that they 

• Whitelock, 


would make him as glorious a potentate and as 
rich a prince as' any of his predecessors, “ h ; i 
majesty continuing still to take the advice of his 
great council, the parliament, in the management 
of the great affairs of the kingdom.” On the 
morrow, the 11th of May, only one day before 
that fixed for the execution, Charles sent a letter 
j to the Lords hy the hands of the young Prince of 
Wjdes. The. royal breast must have been occu¬ 
pied hy greater fears than ever—Charles must 
have been selfishly indifferent hy this time to the 
fate of his satellite; for it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more trembling and miserable petition 
for mercy, and the concluding words made the 
doom of death prominent, and, as it were, inevit¬ 
able. 

“ My lords,—I did yesterday satisfy the justice 
of the kingdom hy passing the bill of attainder 
against the Earl of Strafford; hut, mercy being as 
inherent and inseparable to a king as justice, I 
desire at this time in some measure to show that 
likewise, hy suffering that unfortunate man to fulfil 
the natural course of his life in a close imprison¬ 
ment ; yet so, if ever he make the least offer to 
escape, or offer directly or indirectly to meddle in 
any sort of public business, especially with me, 
either hy message or letter, it shall cost him his 
life, without further process: this, if it may be 
done without the discontentment of my people, 
will be an unspeakable contentment to me; to 
which end, as in the first place, I hy this letter do 
earnestly desire your approbation, and, to endear it 
more, have chosen him'to carry it that of all your 
house is most dear to me; so I desire that, hy a 
conference, you will endeavour to give the House 
of Commons contentment, assuring yon that the 
exercise of mercy is no more pleasing to me than 
to see both houses of parliament consent for my 
sake that I Bhoukl moderate the severity of the 
law in so important a case. I will not say that 
your complying with me in this my intended 
mercy shall make me more willing, but certainly 
’twill make me more cheerful, in granting your 
just grievances. But, if no less than his life can 
satisfy my people, I must spy ‘ fiat juslitia.' 
Thus, again, recommending the consideration of 
my intention to you, I rest, 

Your unalterable and affectionate friend, 

“ Chari.es R. 

“ Postscript.—If he must die, it were charity to 
reprieve him till Saturday.” 

By this strange postscript Charles indeed mani¬ 
festly surrendered Strafford, and gave the lords 
cause to suspect that he was doing something for 
decency but nothing in earnest. The contemptible 
letter was twice read in the Upper House, and 
after “serious and sad consideration,” twelve 
peers were sent to tell the King that neither of the 
two intentions expressed in the letter could, with 
duty in them, or without danger to himself, the 
queen, and all the young princes; possibly be ad J ' 
vised. Without permitting the twelve noble mes¬ 
sengers to use any more words, Charles said; 
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“ What I intended by my letter was with an ‘ if it 
might be (lone with contentment of my people. If 
that cannot be,” he added, “ I say again fiat justi- 
tia! My other intention, proceeding out of charity 
fora few days’respite, was, upon certain information 
that his estate was so distracted that it necessarily 
required some few days for settlement.” To this 
the lords replied, that it was their purpose to be 
suitors to his majesty, that favour might be showed 
to Strafford’s innocent children, ana that if the 
prisoner had made any provisioti for them the same 
might hold.* Then Charles turned away from the 
lords, who stayed him to offer into his hands the 
letter which he had just sent to them. “ My lords,” 
said Charles, “what I have written to you I shall 
be content it he registered by you in your house; 
n it you see my mind, I hope you will use it to 
iy honour.” The next day was the fatal Wed ncs- 
day. During the preceding night, the last of his 
stormy career, Strafford received the visit of Arch¬ 
bishop Usher, whom he requested to go to his old 
friend and now fellow-prisoner Laud, and beg him 
4o lend him his prayers that night, and give him 
his blessing when he should go abroad on the 
morrow. He tried hard to obtain a personal inter¬ 
view with the fallen “ surnmus pontifex,” but this 
was denied him by the unrelenting Lieutenant of 
the Tower. “ Master lieutenant,” said he, “you 
shall hear what passes betwixt us: this is not a 
time either for lum to plot heresy or for me to plot 
treason.” Balfour replied, that his orders were 
strict, and that the prisoner might petition parlia¬ 
ment for that favour. “ No,” said Strafford, “ I 
have gotten my dispatch from them, and will 
trouble them no more. I am now petitioning a 
higher court, where neither partiality can he ex¬ 
pected, nor error feared.” On the morrow morn¬ 
ing, when he came forth to die, he said, as he 
drew near to that part of the Tower where the arch¬ 
bishop was confined, “ Master lieutenant, though I 
do not sec the archbishop, give me leave to do my 
last observance towards his rooms.” But in the 
meantime Laud, advertised of his approach, came 
up to the window. Then the earl bowed himself 
to the ground and spill, “ My lord, your prayers 
and your blessing. The archbishop lifted up his 
hands and bestowed both, but overcome with 
grief he fellfij the ground, and the procession moved 
onwards. But after he had proceeded a little far¬ 
ther,, Strafford bent himself a second time, and 
said, “ Farewell, my lord; God protect your 
innocence.” As in other memorable cases, death 
was less dreadful when near than when at 
a distance. According to the laborious Rush- 
worth, the clerk of the, parliament, and one of the 
innumerable eye-witnesses, he marched towards 
the scaffold upon Tower Hill more like a general 
at the head of an army than like a condemned man. 
At the Tower gate the lieutenant desired him to 
take coach, lest the people should push in upon 
hhn and tear him to pieces. “ No, master lieu- 

• Attaint ImmodiaMy after the execution the Common! pawed a 
bill wlicvtog straffurdViesueftuBi all coniequonce, tbe altaiudex. 
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tenant,” said he, “ I dare look death in the face, 
and I hope the people too. Have you a care thut 
I do not escape, and I cure not how I die, whether 
by the hand of the executioner or the madness and 
fury of the people: if that .may give them better 
content,, it is all one to me.” He was attended 
upon the scaffold by Archbishop Usher, the Earl 
of Cleveland, and his brother Sir George Went¬ 
worth ; and other friends were present to take 
their last leave. The multitude collected to see 
him die was estimated at 100,000 men, women, 
and childrenbut all preserved a respectful and 
awe-struck silence. He had prepared the heads 
of a speech, whiqh he now delivered.* He said, 
that he was come to submit to the judgment pass¬ 
ed against him; that he did submit with a, quiet 
and contented mind, freely forgiving all the world. 
His conscience, he said, bore him witness that he 
was innocent, although it was his ill-jsap to he mis¬ 
construed. He added,—and the wards, with the 
time, place, and occasion, carried a solemn weight 
with them like the voice of a holy oracle,—“ One 
thing I desire to be heard in, and do hope that fur 
Christian charity sake I shall he believed; I vi as 
so far from being against parliaments, that I did 
always think parliaments in England to be the 
happy constitution of the kingdom and nation, 
and the best means, under God, to make the king 
and his people happy.” He then said a few 
affectionate words about his fourth wife and his 
children, took off his doublet, did up Iris hair with 
his own hands, put on a white cap and laid his 
head upon the block. The executioner severed 
his neck at one blow, and holding up the bleeding 
head towards the people, fried, “ God save the 
king.” The people scarcely believed what they 
saw ; they shouted not, they gave way to no ma¬ 
lignant or triumphant feelings; but in the evening 
they testified their joy and satisfaction by lighting 
bonfires in the streets.f 

The advancing spirit of mildness and mercy, 
the dislike of blood and all capital punishments 
which is now entertained .by all enlightened and 
thinking persons (our fathers were Btrangers to 
it—the feeling was hardly known, even among the 
best and wisest, two centuries ago) would of 
itself lead us to disapprove of the execution of 
Strafford, although we feel perfectly^convinced 
that that proud, and daring, and unscrupulous 
minister, was a systematic and most dangerous 
enemy to the liberties of his country. This is 
proved by his correspondence, which has since 
been brought to light, and to which we have re- 

• This paper was picket! up on the scaffold after hie head had 
fallen. 

f Uushwortk—Nalion.—May.—Sir Philip Warwick says, "And 
to «how how mud this whole people were, especially In and about this 
then bloody and brutish city (London), m the evening of the day 
wherein he was executed, the greatest demonstrations of joy that pos¬ 
sibly could be expressed ran through the whole town und countries 
hereabout; and many that cama up to town on purpose to see the 
execution, rode in triumph back, waving their hats and with all ex¬ 
pressions ofjoy, through every town they went, crying, * Hi* bean is 
off j his lieadisoffl' and in many places committing insolrncias open, 
and breaking the windows of those persons who would not solera uue 
this festival with a bonfire* so ignorant and brutish is * Mul¬ 
titude.” 
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peatedly referred. But that correspondence was 
little known at the time of the trial; it was not 
produced in evidence, nor would the production 
of it have established the 'fact of active and overt 
treason ; and it has been doubted by a numerous 
class of writers, whether any evidence that was 
brought against him, or all that evidence put 
together, could convict him of absolute treason, 
except through a dangerous latitude of construction. 
Some allowance, however, is to he made for the 
vices of the judicature of those times, when men’s 
minds were still familiar with the arbitrary treason 
processes of Henry VIII., of Edward VI., of Eli¬ 
zabeth, and James, and the evidence which, to 
us, seems to fall short of high treason, might, in 
the apprehension of that age, bear a very differ¬ 
ent weight and interpretation. It should, more¬ 
over, always be remembered that the Commons 
had fully made up their minds never to bclitvc 
or trust the king, that the revolution had begun, 
that the attainder was a revolutionary measure, 
deemed necessary by many good and great men, 
—“ by the greatest geniuses for government the 
world ever saw embarked together in one com¬ 
mon cause,”*—who held that there would he no 
safety for the country wh‘ile Strafford breathed. 
We almost blush at this exaggerated tribute paid to 
the might of one man, at the notion of a nation— 
and it was then a nation of enthusiasts—standing 

* Warburton, Kate, on the Iis.ay on Man. 


ill dread of a single, disgraced, and fallen minis¬ 
ter ; hut we can believe the feeling to have boon 
perfectly sincere on the part of those who professed 
it. We are strangers in our hearts to the violence 
witli which the question has been agitated by 
either party: we feel that Strafford should not 
have been put to death; but at the same time we 
detest many things in the man’s life and character, 
and make large allowances for that, majority of the 
Commons of England who sent him to the scaf¬ 
fold—a majority which consisted of by far the 
most respectable portion of the house, which in¬ 
cluded those patriots to whoinjhe nation is for ever 
indebted.* But whatever may have been the irre¬ 
gularity of the Commons’ proceedings, the infa¬ 
mous baseness of the king in delivering up the 
minister, who in all things had acted in strict ac¬ 
cordance with his will, stands out in such glaring 
colours as to soften and obscure all the other harsh 
features 'ofthe transaction. Throughout Europe 
there was but one opinion, and it was an opinion 
withering and fatal to the character of Charles, 
who should have gone to the same scaffold rather 
than haye given Strafford up. 

• The reader* of Olarcndon may And their admiration cooled for his 
pathetic narrative of Strafford's death.when they knuw that the noble 
historian (then Mr. Ilyde) took an active part, not merely in the on- 
glnal prosecution, but in the act of attainder, and that it is at least 
negatively proved that ho voted with the majority for the earl’s death. 
The minority of fifty-nine members who voted against the bill of 
attainder were publicly placarded, as we have seen, a* titMffbrdidrx. 
The list has been preserved in many books: the name of the uieat 
Selden is In It, hut not tho name of Edward Hyde. 
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The dentil of Strafford completed the panic 
among the old placemen, most of whom now aban¬ 
doned office in the hope of escaping impeachment. 
St. John had already been made attorney-general, 
and one of his first offices as such had been to drive 
on the trial ofthe great earl. On the 17th of May, 
the Lord Cottington gave up his place as master of 
the wards, which was conferred npon the puritanic 
and patriotic Lord Sayc. The Marquess of Hert¬ 
ford was made governor to the prince, the Earl of 
Essex lord chamberlain, and the Earl of Leicester, 
another nobleman of the popular party, was made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. All these men were 
strong in the confidence of the House of Com¬ 
mons, hut, from their first moment of entering 
upon office, they were intolerable to the king, 
who never trusted them, and who pursued bo 
many by-paths with them that they ended (pos¬ 
sibly they had begun) by never trusting him. It 
lias been conjectured that a different line of con¬ 
duct on the part of Charles, and an honest confi¬ 
dence between the king and these ministers, might 
fi;t lmve secured the country from revolution and 
war: but it was idle to expect any thing of the 
Kind from the confirmed character and habits of 
the wi etched prince; and it may he at least doubted 
whether any concession or conciliation could stop 
the onward march of that revolution, which had, in 
fact, begun with the trial, or at latest with the bill 
of attainder against Strafford. The new ministry, 
however, gave a new spirit to the Upper House, 
and the Lords, who, for some time, had been as 
timid ns the old placemen, boldly threw out two 
lulls sent up to them by the Commons, one to ex¬ 
clude the bishops from sitting in parliament, the 
other about a new form of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
On the 22d of J line the Commons presented to the 
king their grant of tonnage and poundage, which he 
now accepted as a gift from his people. Six sub¬ 
sidies had also been voted. Three other acts were 
likewise presented, one imposing a poll-tax for 
the defraying the charges of the armies, the 
second and third putting down for ever the High 
Commission Court and the detestable Star-chamber, 
which had, in fact, both fallen into decrepitude 
at the opening of the present parliament. On 
the 2nd of July, Charles gave his assent to the 
poll-tax bill, probably hoping that it would disgust 
the people, and turn them against their new legis¬ 
lators or rulers; but he demurred upon the other 
two acts. The Commons voted that he should pass 
all three, or none at all; and Charles, alarmed at 
their tone, on the 5th of July passed the other two 
also. “Many of the courtiers,” says May, “and 
the nearest servants about the king, were very 
sorry that his majesty, seeing that he passed those 
two bills so soon after, had not freely done it at the 
same time with the poll-money j because it might 
be thought an unwillingness in him, and that his 
heart (which was then feared) did not perfectly 
concur with his people’s desires; whereby much of 
the thanks, which so great a grace, freely and for¬ 
wardly expressed, might have deserved, did seem in j 
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a manner lost.” Charles, in passing the hills abo¬ 
lishing the two strongholds and laboratories of 
tyranny and oppression, alluded to the reports of 
discontent, and expressed his surprise that two 
things of so great importance should have been 
expected from him without an allowance of time'no 
consider of them; and he reminded the Commons 
of the great things he had already done this par¬ 
liament, as granting that the judges hereafter 
should hold their places during good behaviour; 
limiting the forest laws; taking away ship-money; 
establishing the subjects’ property in tonnage and 
poundage; granting triennial parliaments, &c. 
The Commons replied to all this with compli¬ 
ments, but they knew that all these concessions 
had been wrung from him against the very grain 
of his heart. 

The important events which we have had to 
condense have carried us over some family inci¬ 
dents which were far from being of insignificant 
moment. In the autumn of 1638, the intriguing, 
turbulent, conscienceless Mary de Medicis, Queen 
Dowager of France, and mother to Henrictta- 
Maria, arrived in England, and was conducted in 
great state through London. Cardinal Richelieu, 
after a hard contest, had driven her out of France 
with disgrace and in poverty. Her daughter, the 
Queen of Spain, could not, or would not, grant, her 
an asylum : the Queen of England had more filial 
tenderness, or more power, and after long entreaties 
she prevailed upon Charles to receive and maintain 
her. The country, the religion, the manners of this 
royal refugee all rendered her obnoxious to the 
people. The sailors who brought her over called the 
equinoctial gales which raged during her passage 
“ queen-mother-weather;’ 1 and popular superstition 
connected the coming of the papist and idolatress 
with a pestilence that was then raging. Nor were 
these prejudices removed by the liberality of the 
king, who granted her an enormous pension, and a 
patent or monopoly upon leather.* 

Whenever the popular excitement was great, 
Mary de Medicis and her train of priests came in 
for a large share of abuse. At the time when 
Charles passed the bill of attainder against. Stratford 
her case, was brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons, which was informed that she. was terrified 
at the great crowds and tumults, amLj^icrcforc 
desired a guard for her security. The Commons, 
saying that they were bound in ] honour not to 
suffer any violence to be done to her, referred the 
business to a committee to consider what was best, 
to lie done. Mr. Henry Martin reported that the 
committee had agreed to provide for her safety by 
all good ways ami means; being, however, of opi¬ 
nion that the best thing she could do was to he gone 
out of England, as the said means might possibly 
prove ineffectual for hefi protection, lie moved that, 
therefore, the House would intreat the Lords to 
join with them in a petition to his majesty that 
the queen-mother might be moved to depart the 
kingdom, the rather for the quieting,those jea- 

• IJer allowance is slated to liuve been as high as 100/. per diem. 
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loueies in the hearts of his majesty’s well affected 
subjects, occasioned by some ill instruments about 
the queen’s person, by the flocking of priests and 
papists to her house, and by the use and practice 
of the idolatry of the mass.* Charles, however, 
held out; but Mary de Medicis was made restless 
and wretched by constant alarms, and soon showed 
that she was more anxious to leave England than 
ever she had been to come to it. The only thing 
that was wanting was money for her journey, and 
the Commons gladly voted her 10,0001. out of the 
. poll-tax. In the month of July she took her de¬ 
parture, to become again a homeless wanderer; 
but she did not wander far, dying at Cologne 
shortly after. The pompous Eari of Arundel, the 
premier peer, the first nobleman of England, dis¬ 
gusted with the abolition of his marshal’s court, 
and discerning that the repose of his country was 
like to be disturbed, took the opportunity of getting 
himself appointed to escort the queen-mother on 
her journey; and he presently proceeded to Italy, 
where he forgot his native land and its troubles in 
the pursuit of arts and antiquities, and where, ac¬ 
cording to Clarendon, he died with the 'same 
doubtful character as to ’religion in which he had 
lived. To' the honour of the English nobility his 
was almost a solitary case: the rest stayed to brave 
the tempest, to fight for their principles of loyalty 
or of patriotism. 

Henrietta Maria would gladly have accompa¬ 
nied her expelled mother, for she, too, was irri¬ 
tated to madness by the abolition or restriction of 
so much of the royal prerogative; and it might 
be, as was strongly suspected, that she was also 
eager to go in quest of foreign aid to restore the 
absolute sovereignty. Knowing that to depart the 
land without their permission would be dangerous or 
impracticable, she desired the House of Commons 
to allow her to go to Spa for the recovery of her 
health, which she alleged was much impaired “ by 
some discontents of mind, and false rumours and 
libels spTead concerning her.” The Commons de¬ 
sired a conference with the Lords, who agreed with 
them to desire his majesty to persuade her to put 
off that journey abroad. A committee of both 
Housq| waited upon Charles in the Banquetting 
House, and presented their considerations against 
her majggty’s going. These considerations were 
founded upon “ the great activity observed among 
English papists ip foreign countries; on the great 
quantity of treasure in jewels, plate, and'ready 
money packed up to be conveyed aw#y by the 
queen; on the dishohour tn the nation, if her ma¬ 
jesty should, at this «nseasonable tips®, go out of 
the kingdom upon any. grief or discontent received' 
there,” &c.f Charles pretended to be well satis- 

• Rushworth. 

+ The Commons laid, " Because Ire understand, by Sir Theodore 
Mjyefn, that the cbier cause of her msjeity ’1 ilckneit and distemper 
proceeds from the discontent of her mind, the Huose of Commoos 
noth thought good to declare that, If anything within the [rower of 

K arihratent tnay give her majesty contentmew, they are so tender of 
sr health, both tu due respect of his most eapeitent majesty and her¬ 
self, that they w 1)1 be ready to further her antiafnetion in all tiiinga, 
eo for >e may lW»d with the pnhlie good, [0 which tjysry are obliged.” 
—Ruhvorth^ 1 


fied with these considerations, and the queen soon 
after sent a message to both Houses to thank thejn 
for their care , of her health, which alone could 
have made her resolve upon this journey; to assure 
them that she would serve the king and kingdom 
at the hazard of her life; and to express a hope 
that they believed her to have so much interest in 
the good of this kingdom, that ahe could never 
wish anything to the prejudice of it. And, for 
the present, no more was said about her majesty’s 
journey. 

On the 4th of August, Serjeant Wild, in the 
name of the Commons of England, presented at 
the bar of the Upper House charges of impeach- 
merit against thirteen bishops* who had been most 
active in pursuing Laud’s system, and who were 
especially charged with contriving, making, and 
promulgating, in the late convocation, several 
constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, contrary to 
the king’s prerogative, the laws of the realm, the 
rights of parliament, and the properties and liber¬ 
ties of the people. By this measure, though the 
hill for depriving prelates of their seats had been 
lost, thirteen bishops were kept away from par¬ 
liament. 

The Scottish Covenanters, on the whole, had 
had a very comfortable time of it in the north of 
England: it had been for the interest of the Com¬ 
mons to keep them well supplied with money, and 
to administer to their comforts in other respects. 
The military duty was light, allowing an abund¬ 
ance of time for preaching and praying; and the 
English people had before, or they then contracted, 
an affection for the Calvinistic doctrine, which 
went far to subdue their old antipathies against 
the Scots. As long as the royal army was kept 
on foot at York, the parliament considered it 
unsafe to permit the departure of Leslie’s army; 
and it was very easy for them to prolong the ne¬ 
gotiations : but at length, in the beginning of 
August, the treaty of pacification was concluded— 
Charles agreeing, not merely to disband his army 
at York, but also to withdraw the strong garrisons 
which he had thrown into Berwick and Carlisle. 
He also gave an amnesty Jp the Scotch, and 
pledged himself in the most solemn manner to 
injure or molest no man for what was past. The 
Scots obtained the security of the English parlia¬ 
ment for payment of a balance of 220,000/. of 
the “ brotherly assistance,” and “ with store of 
English money and spoils, and the best entertain¬ 
ment, they left their warm and plentiful quarters” 
—not, however, until Leslie had seen that Charles’s 
army was really disbanding.t During the nego- 

• They were Winchester, Coventry, Gloucester, Exeter, St, Asaph, 
Hath and Wells, Hereford, Ely, Bangor, Bristol, Rochester, Peter¬ 
borough, and Llaudnff; and tne name of William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was put at the end of the list. The Commons did not 
forget to take notice of their bribes to the king. They said, in their 
impeachment, "And, to add more weight nun efficacy to this their 
monstrous design, they did, at the same synod, under a specious and 
fair title, grant a benevolence or contribution to his majesty, to be 
paid by the clergy of that province, contrary to low.” 

t On the conclusion of tne treaty, the Earl of Bristol said in the 
Lord*, " that he had something to deliver concerning the treaty of 
Ripon, of the reasons which moved those commissioners to agree 
unto it; and, though it might not be accounted so full of glory and 
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tintiojia, Charles had. offered to go into Scotland, 
r,nd tu meet the Scottiah parliament for the better 
settlement of sundry matters; and as early as the 
month of June he had announced his intention of 
making this journey. But it in no way suited the 
English parliament to let him go *t this moment, 
nor could his utmost efforts obtain their permission 
until the 10th of August, There teas a great 
variety of opinion, and on #11 sides, about this 
expedition. . Old Bishop Williams, now in fa¬ 
vour, and consulted by Charles on account' of 
his sagacity and proficiency in manoeuvre and 
intrigue, advised hint; to take heed of the Scots, 
who would, be|sure to discover to the English 
Commons any overtures lie might make to them; 
and he told his majesty that he would do better to 
stay by Westminster, and corrupt or inveigle the 
English House of Commons. On the other side, 
the popular party considered the jouruw as rife 
with danger and intrigue; and some nf them, 
even at the last moment, would have prevented it. 
They desired the king to appoint a regent during 
l*is absence; but Charles got over this difficulty 
by naming commissioners, and, having given the 
command of all the forces on this side Trent to the 
popular Earl of Essex, he got into his carriage, 
ruminating deep things, being attended by none 
in the coach but by bis nephew, Charles Louis 
Elector Palatine, who lmd got out of Richelieu’s 
clutches, by bis cousin, the l)uke of Lennox, 
created Bute of Richmond, and by the Marquess 
of Hamilton. He bad not been gone a week when 
the Earl of Holland, formerly the Queen’s favour¬ 
ite, but now irritated against her and the whole 
court, sent a letter to the House of Peers “ with 
some obscure words, as if there were new prac¬ 
tices and designs against the parliament.” The 
Lords imparted the contents of the letter to the 
Commons, who forthwith appointed commission¬ 
ers to go into Scotland, ostensibly to superintend 
the ratification of the recent treaty, hut in reality 
to keep watch over the king, and, in the language 
of their instructions, “ to certify the parliament 
front time to time of their proceedings, and of all 
occurrences which shall concern the good of this 
kingdom.” The ]fersons appointed for these 
delicate offices were, the Earl of Bedford, Edward 
Lord Howard, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Mr. Hampden ; 
and a draft of a commission was sent after the 
king for him to sign, empowering the said com¬ 
missioners to treat, confer, and conclude with such 
commissioners as should be named by the Scot¬ 
tish parliament. Charles, very anxious to avoid 
this surveillance, refused to sign the commission, 
and told the English parliament that he did so 
because the treaty was already ratified by the par¬ 
liament of Scotland. “ This commission,” said 

li'otiotir to this nntlon us the like had been In former times, yet, con¬ 
sidering the strait that some persons have put this kingdom into, he 
stud it was u happy conclusion, both for the king and kingdom; 
but it had cost this kingdom l.lOO.OOOt, besides damages: and desired 
that some writing might be drawn concerning thiB treaty for satis* 
laation to posterity of the carriage of tldilmsiness.’'— Rashwwth. 

VOL. III. 


his majesty, “ would beget new matter, and be a 
means to detain his majesty longer than he in¬ 
tended.” The Scottish army was over the Tweed, 
and the lord-general had almost disbanded all the 
English-army; and therefore his majesty saw no 
necessity for such commission, yet, in the cud, 
was pleased to give leave to the members named 
to come and attend him in Scotland, &c. This 
anwer was not written till the 25th of August. 
For reasons not explained, the Earl of Bedford 
did not go, but Lord Howard, Mr. Hampden, and 
the rest, hastened into Scotland to make sure of a 
good understanding with the parliament there.* 

In the mean time the king had made a pleasant 
journey, and met with a kind reception. . He dined 
with Leslie in his earn)), caressed that old soldier of 
fortune, and endeavoured to corrupt his officers.-)- 
At Edinburgh, bowing to the prevalent intoler¬ 
ance, and forgetting his own, and the lessons of 
Laud, he listened with an approving countenance 
to the Presbyteriun preachers, and outwardly con¬ 
formed to their simple or bare ceremonies. It 
was a curious, and, for him, a humiliating sight! 
The Scots could hardly forget how, a few months 
before, be had endeavoured to drive them from 
that worship by cannon balls. And as it seemed 
necessary for the king of the Presbyterian Scots 
to have a Presbyterian chaplain, Charles ap¬ 
pointed to that office Alexander Henderson, the man 
who had had a principal hand in overthrowing the 
bishops and writing the bond of the covenant. 
the same time, so far from showing any ill-will 
towards the chiefs of the Covenanters, he treated 
them all, whether lay or clergy, nobles or burghers, 
with a great show of respect and even affection. 
Some he gratified with titles, some with empluy? 
ment,all with promises. In his opening speech toThe 
parliament, he declared that affection for his native 
land lmd brought liim thither, where he hoped to 
remedy all jealousies and distractions; and ho 
engaged cheerfully to fulfil all that had been sti¬ 
pulated in the treaty. lie reminded them, how¬ 
ever, of his ancient descent, and of the rights and 
B'fgh standing which that circumstance ought to 
give him. Not looking at history with a critical 
eye, which would have upset the fact, and ^hyrt- 
ened his genealogy, he told them that he claimed 
their allegiance as the descendant of ormhundred 
and eight Scottish kings ; and he offercdK> ratify 
the acts of their last session in the old form by 

• Among their instructions were theso three important clauses 
“ 4 To clenr tlie proceedingadf the parliament of England towards 
the p.uUtmienl of Scotland, St they shall find any false reports 
which may breed u mieroustructiow between both kingdoms. 5. To 
assure them of the flood affection bf the parliament of England in 
all things, so f«r a* concerns the *f>wrice<« Hi* joajasty, and peacu 
a»d prosperity of both nations. 8. That they proceed not in the 
treaty with tltft purlidinent of Scotland till warrant and fcommlssiou 
be sent down unto his majesty, by a messenger of purpose, and 
return with the warrant to pass Uft Commons, under the great seal 
of England 

i Leslie himself was a man no* very likely to fall into the trap. 
Some time Before he hud expressed to a friend his sense of Charles a 
good intentions towards him. " Ills majesty,’’ said he, •' with nil 
reveienco would tee me hanged.” And then the old campaigner re¬ 
ferred to his easy moans of living well elsewhere. “ Last ol all,” 
said he, " I can live abroad, and get preferment with honour.”— 
Dalrymvle, Memorials. .... , 

J •• Henderson,” lays Wemys," is greater with mm than .even 
Canterbury was j ha is ueser from him day nor night. 
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the touch of his sceptre. The Covenanters, not 
much moved by the oratorical part of the address, 
told him that the acts of the Scottish parliament 
were valid without such assent. 

In consequence of the death or the prosecution 
ofsthe incendiaries, as Charles’s former ministers 
were called, the chief offices of the state were 
vacant; and parliament claimed the right of ap¬ 
pointment to these places, or at least insisted that 
they should not be fdled except by their advice. 
Charles struggled hard to save this his last or only 
remaining prerogative in Scotland: but the Co¬ 
venanters, and the Scottish nation in general, were 
not only suspicious of the king’s appointments, 
but anxious to keep their government independent 
of the cabinet of St. James’s, to which it had been 
subservient—occasionally to the detriment of Scot¬ 
tish interests and national honour—ever since 
James had succeeded to the throne of Elizabeth; 
and they opposed with air their might the assump¬ 
tion of the prerogative. There wus, however, one 
gleam of comfort for the king in this long struggle 
about offices; he saw many noble Scots so fiercely 
bent on the obtaining of places for themselves, that 
he fancied they must break out into feuds and 
parties, some of which might yet rally round 
him. According to an eye-witness, he promised 
on all sides, and granted, at least in words, inffiat- 
cver was asked. “ What will be the event of these 
things,” says the same observer, “ God knows; 
for there was never king so much insulted over. 
It^ould pity any man’s heart to see how he looks; 
for he is never at quiet amongst them, and glad he 
is when he sees any man that he thinks loves him; 
yet he is seeming merry at meat.” What gave 
yie Covenanters a great power in driving for the 
parliament’s nomination to the state-offices was 
this,—they held in their hands the incendiaries, 
whom they threatened with condign punishment; 
and the king was anxious to save the lives of these 
old servants. In the end the parties came to an 
accommodation; the Covenanting leaders in par¬ 
liament agreed to reduce the number of incen¬ 
diaries to five, to release the incendiaries and 
plotters from prison, and to refer their trial to a 
comnattee, their sentence to the king; and Charles 
agreed that the appointment of ministers, judges, 
and privvjcounsellors should he by and with the 
approbrfuon of the estates while parliament was 
sitting, and of the privy council when it was ad¬ 
journed or dissolved. But still the matter was far 
from being settled: Argyle, the great champion of 
the Covenant, desired the post of chancellor; 
Charles preferred giving it to Loudon, whom he 
had committed to the Tower for the famous letter 
“Au Roi.” While the discontent was great, and in¬ 
trigue in full activity, there happened what Scottish 
historians significantly call “The Incident." Ar¬ 
gyle, who was feared and detested by the king, 
and Hamilton, who had incurred the royal suspicion 
ever since he had consented to play that double 
part with the Covenanters, which Charles had put 
uponjhim as a proof of his loyalty and affection, 


were the most powerful men in the Scottish par¬ 
liament. If they could be crushed the king 
yet raise his head,—or so he fondly fn 
There was a third noble Scot involved in “ the 
incident,”—a man far more remarkable than the 
former two: this was the brave, adroit, and un¬ 
principled Earl of Montrose, who had already 
been, by turns, courtier and Covenanter, and then 
king’s man again. He had marched into England 
with the army of Leslie; he had enjoyed, as we 
have seen, the entire confidence of the Cove¬ 
nanters ; lie had been appointed one of their com¬ 
missioners to treat with the king at Ripon and 
York; and, in the latter place, he had been won 
over by the graces, the arts, and promises of 
Charles to betray his colleagues. It was agreed 
between them that Montrose, in order to he more 
useful, should continue to play the part of a 
zealous Covenanter. Charles, with all his cun¬ 
ning, was at times very careless: he kept in lux 
pocket, at York, a letter, in which Montrose en¬ 
gaged to do his service; and this letter was stolen 
out of his pocket, copied, and sent to the Cov¬ 
enanters. Whitclock says, that this was done by 
Hamilton. While Montrose had time he assured 
the king, by letter, that there were men in Scot¬ 
land who, if supported by his majesty’s presence, 
would both make and prove a charge of treason 
against Hamilton and Argyle; but he and some 
of his associates were soon arrested, and com¬ 
mitted to the castle of Edinburgh as plotters and 
banders. It was observed, however, that Charles 
did not treat Hamife^l with his former respect 
or favour; and one day the Lord Kerr sent him 
a charge of treason. Hamilton appealed to the 
parliament, which declared him innocent, and 
compelled Kerr to make an apology. Montrose, 
from his dungeon, found means of communicating 
with the king, and he repeated his charge against 
Hamilton and Argyle; and, according to Claren¬ 
don, who does not appear to have been much 
shocked at the proposal, “ frankly undertook” to 
make away with them both.* About a fortnight 
after this Hamilton was warned of a plot to have 
him seized, as he entered the presence-chamber, 
by an armed band, under (Ac command of the 
Enrl of Crawford,—the man who had carried to 
him Kerr’s challenge of treason, and who was to 
convey him and his brother Lanark* and the Earl 
of Argyle, on board a king’s ship which was lying 
in Leith roads, or to kill them in case of resistance 
or difficulty. Hamilton had time to communicate, 
with his friends; and then he, his brother, and 
Argyle secured themselves as well as they could, 
and their associates in Edinburgh fortified their 
houses, and spread the alarm among the citizens, 
who flew to aims, and paraded the streets all 

• Clarendon' Bays, that Montrose informed the king of many pai 
ticular* from the banning of the rebellion; and that the Marque** 
of Hamilton was no leg* faulty and ialso towards his majesty than 
Argyle,aud offered to make proof of all in the parliament; hut rather 
desired -U» have them both made away, which he frankly undertook 
to do: “ but the king abhorred that expedient, though, for his own 
security, he advised that the proofs might be prepared for the 
parliament,”— Hist. 


mighf 

•ieef. 
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night. On the following morning Hamilton mid 
the other nohlemen wrote to inform Ilia ma¬ 
jesty of the reasons of their absenting them¬ 
selves the preceding night from court, and de¬ 
sired to know what his majesty would he pleased 
to command them to do: hut Charles was not 
satisfied with their letters; and in the afternoon he 
proceeded to the parliament-house with near “ five 
hundred soldiers, and the worst affected men about 
him, with their arms in a menacing way.” “To 
prevent tumult in the streets,” says Lanark, “ we 
resolved to leave the town, which could not have 
been shunned if we had gone to the parliament- 
house with our friends at our backs, who would hv 
no means condescend to leave us.”* “ The king’s 
array,” Baillie writes, “broke in near-hand to the 
parliament’s outer hall. The states were mightily 
offended, and would not he pacified till Leslie had 
got a commission, very absolute, to guard the par¬ 
liament, with all the hands of the city and regi¬ 
ments yet on foot, and some troops of horse.” 

Charles complained of the absence of the three 
poblrmen, and of the vile slander which their 
needless flight and fear had brought upon him. 
“ He professed to detest all such vile treach¬ 
eries as were spoken of; urged a present trial, 
in face of parliament, for the more clearing of his 
imioeeiH'y.”t The states hesitated, and proposed 
the appointing of a committee for a more accurate 
trial m private than could have been bad in public. 
Ft has been asserted that the objection to a public 
investigation was, that the king’s presence would 
overawe the freedom of inquiry; lint it should 
seem to us that the humbled king had then little 
power to overawe anybody in Scotland. The par- 

* Lniiailv’* Ldtei*, in llnnhvicke State P.q**rs. 

I - Hist.—Tills is Hamilton's brother’s ucconnt of the iltiscovcry of 
till* plot:—“ Upon the 2nd of this current, General Leslie sent to tint 
I’aih.unent House, to dct.uo my brother and tin* Karl of Aigyle, 
bt-fore their return to couit, to come and speak with Inin at his homo 
with us pro.it privacy ns could he, which they did, aud with him they 
found one Lieutenant*Colonel IInine, to whom the geneiul said my 
brother and Argylc wero much obliged, and desired Ilurne to ac¬ 
quaint them with that particular which he had already discovered to 
him ; which Ilmrie did, and told them that ho was informed thine 
was a plot that same night to cut the throats both of Aigyle, my 
brother, and myself. The manner of the doing of it was discovered 
to him by one Captain Stewiut, who should have been an actor in it, 
and it should have been done in the king’s withdrawing chumbei, 
where we tinei* should have been called in, as to speak with lus 
majesty about some parliament business; and that immediately two 
lords should linve ontored at a door which answers from the garden 
with two bundled or three hundred men, where they should eithei 
have killed ns or carried us aliourd a ship of his majesty’s which then 
lay in the road. Hi is was only the deposition of one witness ; on 
which my hi other and Aigyle would not not so far build as to form 
any accusation, nor yet so far undervalue it us not to laliour to bung 
it to light il any such thing there were. Tlieiofoie, my brother, when 
he spoke to the king, tola him only, in general, that he heaid there 
was sumo plot intended against his life, the particulars whereof he 
could not then condescend upon, because he could not sufficiently 
prove it; but thereafter. Captain Stewart being sent to him, eoulirmeil 
nil ilunie had mud in his name : there were likewise gieatpiesump- 
iioiiH found iiom the depositions of one Lieutenant Colonel Ilume, 
and divers others, who had been spoke to, to be in readiness against 
that night, and pionuses made to them of making their fortune* if 
they would assist iu a design winch was intended. These weie 
motives enough to move my brother and Argylc to look 'to them¬ 
selves, and not to return to court that night. They immediately 
sent thereafter lor me (tor the* hour was near past that this should 
have been put in execution), who was altogether ignorant ot all 
these passages j and after I had refused four several times to conn* to 
them (for I was engaged in some company I wns loth to leave), 1 
went, and found tliem in tay brother Lindsay’s house, where they 
acquainted me with every particular ; and Captain Stewart aud 
Hnrrie, being present, said they would make good their depositions 
with the hazard of the laBt drop of thoir blood.”—.Letter of Lord 
Lanark, in Hardwivke State Papers, 


Lament made fast tlie Earl of Crawford, Colonel 
Cochrane, and Colonel Stewart, who were accused 
of being the principal instruments in the plot; and 
the king departed dissatisfied. But fur several 
days Charles repeated his demand for a public 
trial, even shedding tears to obtain it; but tVc 
more popular party insisted on a private in¬ 
vestigation; and Charles was at last obliged to 
give up the point to a committee. “Many evil- 
favoured things,” says Baillie, “were found; yet 
in the papers that went abroad we found nothing 
that touched the king.” The investigation was so 
secret in all respects that no records or reports of 
its proceedings have been preserved, and, together 
with the rest of the story of “ the incident,” it still 
remains an historical mystery. The end of it 
was, that, after some two or three weeks absence, 
upon the king’s and parliament’s letters, the fugi¬ 
tive lords returned, and rt once seemed to have as 
much of the king’s confidence as ever. “ Sure,” 
says Baillie, “ their late danger was the means to 
increase their favour with the parliament; so, 
whatever ruling they had before, it was then mul¬ 
tiplied.” Shortly after Hamilton was made a duke, 
and Argylc a marquess.* 

But, before this satisfactory adjustment was 
brought about, the “incident” produced great 
suspicions and stirs in London. The English par¬ 
liament, which had sat for eleven months, adjourned 
from the 9th of September to the 20th of October, 
taking care, however, to leave a standing com¬ 
mittee of both Houses to act during the sllbrt 
recess. On the appointed day the Houses met 
again ; and the Lords, observing Palace-yard to be. 
full of armed men, moved to know the reason 
thereof. The Earl of Essex, captain-general of 
the South, signified to their lordships that the 
committee of the House of Commons which sat 
during the recess had desired that there might 
he a guard of soldiers set about the parlia¬ 
ment, to prevent the insolence and affronts of the 
disbanded soldiers about town, and to secure the 
Houses against other designs which they had reason 
to suspect. In effect, Lord Howard, Hampden, 
and the other parliamentary commissioners sent 
into Scotland, had instantly communicate, the 
affair of “the incident,” and this was interpreted 
into a vast conspiracy, which was to effl ltrace the 
three kingdoms, and which was, as usual, denomi¬ 
nated a plot of the papists. And thereupon the 
Commons had sent to the lord mayor to secure the 
city of Loudon, and had required the justices of 
Middlesex ami Surrey to obey such orders as the 
Earl of Essex might think fit, to give them for the 
public safety. Now they desired ft conference 
with the Lords, to express their sense of the great 
danger to the nation from a conspiracy with many 

• Itftlfoui —Malcolm Luing.—Baillie’* letters.—Hardwieke Papers. 
_Clarendon. Hist.—It appears that the Scottish Committee or In¬ 
vestigation declared that Hamilton aud Argyle were faUelv accused 
by Montiose, and also that they (Hamilton aud ArgyJe) had good 
leasons for fleeing Dora Edinburgh. Evelyn says that, subsequently, 
the English privy council examined the matter, aud declared that 
no imputation could be cast upon the honour of the king for anything 
done by himself therein. . 
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ramifications, and from the old design of seducing 
the English army. The Lords, in conference, fully 
agreed with the Commons, and thereupon new in¬ 
structions were sent down to Howard and Hamp¬ 
den, and their brother commissioners. Those 
gentlemen were desired to acquaint his mujesty 
that both Houses had duly considered the late 
tumultous design, affirmed to be undertaken by the 
Earl of Crawford and others, against the persons 
of the Marquess of Hamilton and the Earls of 
Argyle and Lanark; and that they had cause to 
doubt that such ill-affected persons as would dis¬ 
turb the peace of that kingdom were not without 
their malicious correspondents in England. They 
were also to declare to his most excellent majesty, 
that the English parliament held it a great, matter 
of importance that the religion, liberty, and peace 
of Scotland should be strictly preserved according 
to the late treaty, and confirmed by act of parlia¬ 
ment ; and to request the king, as he valued the 
preservation of three kingdoms, to suppress all 
sucli conspirators as should endeavour to disturb 
the peace of Scotland. And the commissioners 
were further to represent, that five companies of 
foot had been detained in Berwick by his ma¬ 
jesty’s special command, after the time appointed, 
witli consent of parliament, for disbanding the 
garrisons of Carlisle and Berwick ; that six fillips 
had been sent by order of parliament for bringing 
away iiis majesty’s munition and other provisions 
in Berwick and in the Holy Island, at a very great 
charge to the commonwealth; and that the Com¬ 
mons would no longer be answerable, or furnish 
money for the longer stay and entertainment of 
those troops, or for the demurrage of the ships 
sent to bring them away.* It was suspected that 
these five companies had been kept together for 
the purpose of assisting in the recent plot, by 
marching suddenly into Edinburgh. But every¬ 
thing that Charles now did, or left undone, was 
made an object of doubt and suspicion, and 
guarded against by the vigilance of the popular 
party. It seemed to all men a strange ciicum- 
stance that he should prolong his stay in Scotland, 
when Mb presence was so much required in Eng¬ 
land ; and many, both friends and foesf were mur¬ 
muring at it. He had most of the crown jewels 
with him, and it was thought that lie had cruiea- 
voured<BT bribe some of the Scottish leaders with 
them—the said jewels to be afterwards redeemed 
by money;—and by this time it was known that 
the great collar of rubies had been conveyed'into 
Holland, and there pawned. General Leslie, who 
a short time before had expressed his assurance 
that the king would hang him if he could, was 
created a Scottish peer, with the title of Earl of 
Leven. It is said that the soldier of fortune was 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude, and pro¬ 
mised never again to take up the sword against 
his sacred majesty. One or two other earldoms 
were conferred on Covenanting leaders j and out 
of the revenues of the dissolved bishoprics, &c., 

• Rmliwortli. 


the king dispensed gratuities to many individuals, 
including, it is said, his Presbyterian chaplain, 
Henderson. But presently there came a blast 
from Ireland, which caused all men to turn their 
eyes solely to that country. 

The Irish people, far more oppressed than ever 
the Scots had been—for they had been deprived 
not only of their religious freedom, but of their 
rights in their own property—were encouraged by 
the example of the Scots, and the successful issue 
of that struggle, to contemplate the possibility of 
a similar victory in their own case over the tyranny 
tiiat lmuml them. It was not merely their reli¬ 
gion that tempted them—it was also a prosper! of 
recovering the broad acres which they had once 
possessed, and which were now in the hands of 
the descendants of the foreign invaders and Pro¬ 
testant colonists. Theirs was a struggle, not 
merely for the eucharist, but for loaves of bread; 
and, like all subsequent insurrections in that un¬ 
happy country, the territorial question—or whe¬ 
ther the Irish or the English and Scotch set (In k 
should occupy the best parts of the kingdom — 
was prominent, and in itself sufficient to gi\e 
ferocity to the contest. But then there was cci- 
tainly siiperadilcd the conflicting bigotry, t lie* 
superstition, the. wilful ignorance of the musses, 
which converted them into savages, and made 
their warfare not a campaign, but a vast butchery. 
Roger Moore, a gentleman of Kildare, of ancient 
descent, who saw the patrimony of Ins ancestors in 
tlm hands of English and Scotch settlers, was 
of the fust and most active agents in 
the present rising. Within narrower limits 
Moore had played the part of John of l’ro- 
cida; he had visited most parts of Ireland, and 
secretly harangued the discontented natives, who 
generally agreed to rise when called upon. In 
Ulster, Cornelius Maguire, Baron of Iimiskillen, 
and Sir Phelim O’Neal, who, after the death of 
the son of Tyrone, became chieftain of his sepl, 
entered with ardour into all the views of Roger 
Moore ; and it was agreed among them to prepare 
for a general insurrection. At the same time, 
some of the lords and gentlemen of the pale, 
and all the Anglo-Irish protestants, who, though 
Irishmen horn, were English in descent, man¬ 
ners, and religion, rejoiced in the overthrow 
of Strafford; and their good intelligence with 
the English parliament, had there been none 
but Protestants in Ireland, might have ad¬ 
vanced the condition of the country. Strafford 
hud held that the best card the king had to play, 
was the Irish army which he had raised; and 
Charles had sent instructions (he hoped secret 
«B6s) to the Earls of Ormond and Antrim, to 
secure this army, to recruit it, and, if possible, to 
surprise the castle of Dublin, where they would 
find ammunition, stores, and arms, for twelve 
thousand men. But this Irish army, this lust card 
of a desperate gamester, consisted almost entirely of 
Catholics, and was an object of dread or suspicion, 
not only to the English parliament, but also to all 
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Dublin, totnp. Charles I. From old Print. 


Irisli Protestants. With great difficulty, an order 
was wrung from the king for the disbanding of this 
force; but, in remitting the order to Ireland, 
Charles sent with it a secret message to Ormond 
and Antrim, to keep as many of the men together 
as they possibly could, using their ingenuity 
to devise pretexts for so doing, and to lull 
asleep the suspicions of the Protestant Irish. Pre¬ 
viously to his departure from Scotland, Charles 
had signed two bills, one Confirming the titles to 
lands after a sixty years’ uninterrupted possession; 
the other, renouncing all claims on the part of the 
crown founded on the tyrannical inquisition held 
in 1638 by Strafford: "but the Irish parliament 
was prorogued a few days before the arrival of 
these bills, which therefore were not passed into 
laws. As the two bills would have gone far to 
attach the native Irish to the king, it has been 
supposed, if not proved, that the Irish ministers,— 
the friends of the English parliament, rather than 
of Charles,—purposely hastened the prorogation. 
One of the plans hit upon for keeping the Irish 
troops together was, to pretend that tiiey were to 
be allowed to enter the service of the Spanish go¬ 
vernment of Flanders, and regular commissions 
were sent to certain picked officers to enlist the 
whole body, as if for the king of Spain. Of the 
two higher agents, Antrim was tlie more active: 
he intrigued with these picked officers, and these 


officers intrigued with some of the members of the 
Irish parliament, who were glad to learn that the 
army was not, in reality, maintained for service 
abroad, but for the king’s service at home. The 
English, the Scots, had disobliged his majesty: if 
the Irish could restore him to his former state, 
what might they not expect from his gratitude? 
If the Catholic Irish loved their religion, what had 
they to expect from the parliament of England, 
which was fiercely Protestant,—which denounced 
the Papists at every move they took,—which co¬ 
erced alik# the king’s prerogative and the con¬ 
science of the subject ? Appeals like these 
produced a wonderful effect. In a short time, 
though their views, were different, '"’Some of 
the officers and men were in intelligence with 
Cornelius Maguire, Sir Pheiiiri O’Neal, and the 
other chieftains of Ulster, with Roger Moore, and 
with the converts he had made in all parts. Sonic 
intimations were given by Sir William Cole, in a 
letter to the lords justices of Ireland, Sir William 
Parsons and Sir John Borlase, concerning dan¬ 
gerous resorts and secret meetings, but no 011 c re¬ 
ceived any certain notice of the conspiracy till 
the very eve of its execution. It had been 
agreed that the plot should take effect upon the 
23rd of October, when the Castle of Dublin should 
be surprised, a simultaneous uBsault made along 
the whole line of the English pale, and all other 
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forts and magazines of arms attacked, and all 
Protestants that would not join with them cut off. 
On the 22nd, many of the Irish gentry of great 
quality went, into Dublin, hut many failed the ren¬ 
dezvous, and, of a forlorn hope appointed to sur¬ 
prise or storm the castle only eighty men appeared. 
In the course, of that night Hugh MaoMalion got 
drunk in a tavern, and revealed the great design 
to one Owen O’Connelly of Irish extraction, hut a 
Protestant, and servant to Sir John Clotworthy, a 
member of the English parliament. This Owen 
hastened to reveal what he had heard to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Parsons; and Dublin Castle was saved. 
But in other parts the bloody rising took place 
without cheek or warning, and on the following 
day, English Protestants fleeing into Dublin, car¬ 
ried the most frightful intelligence. The Ulster 
chieftains and their associates fell furiously upon 
the towns: Sir Phelim O’Neal took Charlemont 
and Dungannon; O’Qnin took Monntjoy; M‘Gin- 
nis, Nevvry ; and O’llanlan took Tarulerage. No 
man made head against them ; the Protestant 
settlers were robbed and butchered almost without 
resistance. No capitulation or agreement signed 
by the chiefs and officers could rescue them from 
the fury of the more than half-naked Irish pea¬ 
santry. The flames spread far and near, and in a 
few days all the open country in Tyrone, Mo¬ 
naghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, Derry, and part of Down, was in the 
hands of the insurgents. In the course of a few 
weeks the English and Scottish colonies seemed to 
be almost everywhere uprooted. The Protestants 
exaggerated their loss, hut still it remains certain 
that the massacre was prodigious. Some royalist 
writers and most Catholic writers have taken great 
pains, arid have shown great impudence, in re¬ 
ducing the number, and in extenuating the horrors 
of the massacre. It has been said generally, (per¬ 
haps falsely,) thatjthe Irish priests encouraged 
the ignorant peasantry in their work of slaughter; 
and therefore it is, we suppose, that a modem 
writer of their communion omits all mention 
of the massacre in the body of his narrative, 
and in a note seems to hint that, there was no 
massacre at all. Yet nothing but a frightful 
butchery could have made such an impression, 
or produced such traditions; and there is most 
abundarlfcontemporary evidence to prove that the 
loss of life, by assassination alone, was immense. 
The colonists of Ulster, a brave and active, set 
of men, but who wire taken completely by sur¬ 
prise, as they were living at the time in seeming 
good fellowship with the natives, were so reduced 
in numbers by the first onslaught, that they could 
make nojiead for a considerable time after. Sir 
John Temple,* who was at that time master of 
the rolls and a member ofHhe Irish privy council, 
describes the insurgents as murdering or stripping 
and driving out men, women, and children wher¬ 
ever their force or their cunning prevailed. The 
Earl of Castlehaven, a Catholic, says that all the 
• Father of the better known Sir William Temple. 
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water in the sea could not wash off from the Irish 
the taint of that rebellion, which began most bloodily 
on the English in a tunc of settled peace. Claren¬ 
don says that forty or fifty thousand were mur¬ 
dered in the first, insurrection; and if, instead of 
first insurrection, we read during the whole insur¬ 
rection, that is, from the breaking out, in October, 
1641, to the cessation, in September, 1643, this 
number will not he exaggerated; nor will it in¬ 
clude the Protestants who fell ill regular warfare 
with arms in their hands. “They who escaped 
best,” says Clarendon, “were robbed of all they 
had, to their very shirts, and so turned naked to 
endure the sharpness of the season; and by that 
means, and for want of relief, many thousands of 
them perished by hunger and cold.” Well might 
the imagination of the horror-stricken Protest¬ 
ants picture the long bridge at Cavan as covered 
with the ghosts of their murdered friends and 
kindred !* 

The local government at Dublin was paralyzed 
with horror and affright. During the night that 
the discovery was made to them by O’Connelly, 
they arrested the drunken MacMalion and the Lord 
Maguire, hut the rest of the conspirators escaped 
out of Dublin. They closed the gates of the citv, 
put the castle in the best, possible state of defence, 
and gave a shelter to the fugitives who came in 
from all parts, generally wounded and stripl, and 
leaving their towns and villages wrapped in dames. 
The conduct of the Irish government at this crisis 
has been severely criticised by some who have lint 
paid sufficient attention to the tremendous ililli- 
culties of their situation. They had no money m 
the exchequer :f arms they had for 10,000 men, 
nor did they want for ammunition or for artillery; 
hut among the regular soldiers they had hardly ten 
men they could trust, and they timely and most, 
wisely suspected the fidelity of many ol the Catholic 
lords of the pale, who, by the beginning of De¬ 
cember, rose to a man in open rebellion again. 
As it has been observed by Mr. Mall,un, the Ca¬ 
tholic party in the Irish House of Commons were 
so cold in their loyalty, to say the least, that they 
objected to giving any appellation to the rebels 
worse than that of “ disconteiUed gentlemen.” 

On the last day of October O’Connelly “the 
happy discoverer of the first plot,” arrived m Lon¬ 
don with letters from the lords justices, and gave a 
full account of all particulars within his knowledge 
to the House of Lords. The lords forthwith desired 

• Milton, in his leonoclastes, sots down the massacre in Ulster 
alone at the enormously exaggerated number of 154,000. Sir John 
Temple reckons the number murdered or destroyed in home nmnnei, 
or expelled out of their habitations in tire whole two years at 300,000, 
a figure so euormoua that it has even been suspected that a cipher 
lias'dropped in by mistake in the printing of hit account. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Potty sets down the number mannered at 37,000: Warner re¬ 
duces the number to 12,000; but surely even this is n slaughter not 
to be spoken of slightingly. The massacre famed through all ages 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers, and which in many respects re¬ 
sembled this Irish massacre, did not include 12,000 lives. 

f " Besides, the king’s revenues, and rents of English gentlemen, 
due for that half-year, wore either in tenants’ or collectors’ hands in 
thej country, and must unavoidably fall into the rebels’power; so 
that, although their disease were present, the ouly means of cure was 
remote, which was a dependence upon some supplies from the Purliu- 
ment of England.”— May, Hist, Pari. 
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a conference, and the House of Commons resolved 
ijmt they should forthwith sit in committee to con¬ 
sider of the rebellion in Ireland, and to provide 
for the safety of England. In committee they 
voted that 50,000/. should presently be provided 
for the local government, the money to be raised 
in tile city of London upon public security; that a 
select committee of both houses should be appoint¬ 
ed to consider of the affairs of Ireland; that 
O’Curmclty should be rewarded with 500/., in 
ready money, and an annual pension of 200/.; 
that papists of quality in England should be looked 
after and secured ;* that none but merchants 
should be permitted to go over to Ireland without 
a certificate from the committee of both Houses. 
The lords readily agreed in all this. It was also 
voted, that a pardon should be offered to the insur¬ 
gents upon their laying down their arms within a 
given time. This tragical business occupied the 
House of Commons nearly the whole of the month 
of November. They showed a rare vigour and 
alacrity. Within a week they resolved that 
200,000/. should he set apart for the Irish govern¬ 
ment ; that ships should lie provided for guarding 
the Irish coasts; that 0000 foot and 2000 horse 
should be raised for the Irish service; that the 
luid lieutenant, the Earl of Leicester, should pre¬ 
sent to both Houses a list of sucli officers as he 
thought proper for holding commands; that provi¬ 
sions should he collected at West Chester, to he 
sent over to Dublin; that magazines of arms, am¬ 
munition, and powder, should he sent forthwith into 
1 rebind; that a sum of money should he appointed 
ns a reward for such as should bring in the liquds 
of the principal rebels; and that the committee of 
Irish affairs should consider in what manner this 
kingdom might lnuke the best use of the friendship 
and assistance of Scotland ill the business of Ire¬ 
land. 

Charles had received the dreadful news in Scot¬ 
land before O’Connclly arrived in London, the 
Marquess of Chichester having sent over intelli¬ 
gence from Belfast. In Scotland, as in England, 
the effect produced was appalling, and in hot h coun¬ 
tries, from the very beginning, the general feeling 
connected the bloody-massacre with the intrigues of 
the king and queen. Charles produced Chichester’s 
letter in the parliament, still sitting at Ediubuigh, 
and desired tdeir advice and assistance. A com¬ 
mittee was forthwith appointed, and the Scots 
pledged themselves to furnish men and money to 
their utmost ability. At the same time they opened 
an active correspondence upon this absorbing sub¬ 
ject with the English parliament, not neglecting to 
affirm that this was a visible rising of Antichrist 
against the true faith and all that professed it. 
Charles named the Earl of Ormond lieutenant- 

* They also resolved t)iai the eustodyof the Isle of Wight should 
he put into better bauds; that the house of C'apucluus in londmi 
should bo suppressed, and the monks sent away i that foreign ambas¬ 
sadors should give tip such Catholic priests of the king* subjects 
as were in their houses; that a list should be luought in or the queen’s 
pticsts and other servants; and that u proclamation should be issued, 
commanding all strangers, not of the Viotestant religion, to deliver in 
tiekctB of their names, and uu account of their stay Acre, &c. 


general of all his forces in Ireland; and, at last, 
at the end of November, he look the road for Lon¬ 
don, where people continued to wondei at his pro¬ 
tracted absence. Upon his arrival in the city liewus 
received with some congratulations, and was sump¬ 
tuously feasted hv the citizens; all which led lym 
to hope that he might again he a Icing indeed. In 
return he banqueted the citizens at Hampton 
Court, and knighted several of the aldermen. He 
instantly took offence at the Houses surrounding 
themselves with an armed guard. The Earl of 
Essex acquainted the Lords that lie had sunen- 
dcrcd his commission of captain-general of the 
South into his majesty's hands, and therefore could 
take no further order fur these guards. The in¬ 
telligence was communicated by their lordships to 
the Commons. Then Charles informed the Houses 
through the lord keeper, that as he saw no reason 
for any such guards, it was his royal plcasiue that 
they should he dismissed, hoping that now his pre¬ 
sence would he a sufficient protection to them. 
As soon as this Older was communicated to the 
Commons, they proposed that both Houses should 
petition the king for the continuance of the guard 
till they might satisfy his majesty why a guard 
was necessary. After some dispute the Loids con¬ 
sented, and the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Digby waited upon the king, who thcieupon said, 
that he would command the Earl of Dorset to ap¬ 
point some of the tram hands, only for a few days, 
to wait upon both Houses. The Commons, not 
satisfied, considered the matter m committee, and 
drew up reasons to prove the necessity of a pro¬ 
tection. Those reasons were—1st, the great num¬ 
bers of disorderly desperate persons, especially 
Irish, that were lurking about London ami West¬ 
minster; 2nd, the jealousies conceived upon the 
discovery of a design iu Scotland (the incident) to 
surprise several of the nobles, members of the 
parliament there, which had been spoken of in 
London some days before it broke out at Edin¬ 
burgh, with intimation that the like was intended 
against divers persons of both Houses hcie, which 
was the more, credible from the former attempts to 
bring up the army and oveirun and disturb this 
English parliament; 3rd, the conspiracy m Ireland, 
which had been so secretly managed, that, hut? for 
the providential discovery at Dublin, it iiad been 
executed in one day throughout that whole king¬ 
dom ;* 4th, the advices received from beyond seas, 
that there would he great alteration in religion 
shortly in these kingdoms, and that the necks of 
both the parliaments in England and Scotland 
should be broken; 5th, the dangerous speeches of 
the popish and discontented party; and, Gth, the 
secret meetings and consultations of the Papists in 
several parts, and their frequent devotions for the 
prosperity of some greifc design ill liand.f They 
then frankly told the king that they could not trust 
him with the nomination of the commander of their 

• To this clause they added, “nnd some of the chief conspirators 
have professed the like course wus intended m Etiglaud auii Scot¬ 
land.” 

f Kushworth, 
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guard, who must he a person chosen hy them¬ 
selves. 

Two days after this, the Commons presented to the 
king their celebrated “ Remonstrance of the State 
of the Kingdom.” This paper was brought before 
th* House on the 22nd of November. The House 
had sat from eight o’clock till about noon, the hour 
at which the members usually retired to dine. Then 
there was a loud call for the remonstrance. Some 
would have postponed it, at so late an hour, but 
Oliver Cromwell, and some others, insisted that 
they should proceed with it. Oliver Cromwell, 
who at that time was little taken notice of, asked 
the Lord Falkland why he would have it put off, 
for that day would have settled it. Falkland an¬ 
swered, tlmt there would not have been time 
enough, “for sure it would take some debate.” 
Cromwell replied, “ a very sorry one ;” for he and 
his party had calculated that very few would op¬ 
pose the remonstrance* But Cromwell was dis¬ 
appointed, for there was a formidable opposition, 
consisting of men who considered the remonstrance 
as an extreme measure, appealing too openly to 
the people against the king and government; and 
so fierce and long was the debate about it, that it 
took up not only the day, but a good part of the night 
also; and though the popular party carried it at two 
o’clock in the morning, it was only by a majority of 
nine, or, according to another account, of eleven. At 
the beginning of the debate there was a full hoqse, 
but before its close many of the members bad fe- 
tired from exhaustion ;t and hence the decision was 
compared to the verdict of a starved jury. So im¬ 
portant a trial of strength was it deemed, that 
Oliver Cromwell is said to have declared, after the 
division, that he would have sold his estate, and 
retired to America, if the question had been lost. A 
violent debate then followed, on the motion of Mr. 
Ilampdeu, that there might he an order entered 
for the present printing of their remonstrance; and 
the excitement became so great, that several mem¬ 
bers were on the point of proceeding to personal 
violence. “ We had sheathed our swords in each 
other’s bowels,” says an eye-witness, “ had not the 
sagacity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a 
short speech, prevented it.” Mr. Hyde (Clarendon) 
maintained, that to print and publish the remon¬ 
strance without the consent of the Peers, was ille¬ 
gal ; amf upon a division, the popular side lost this 
question by 124 to 101. Hyde also claimed the pri¬ 
vilege of protesting against the vote of the majority 
on tiie former question, and Mr. Palmer stood uf> and 
said that he would likewise protest. Others followed 
in the same line, but the popular party spoke 


• Clarendon. This writer thus, not very incorrectly, describes 
the remonstrance ; " It contained a very bitter representation of nil 
tht) illegal things which had been done Irnm the first hour of the 
kiug’i coming to the crowuto that/muuti’; with all the sharp reflec¬ 
tions which could be made upon tm* king himself, the queen, and 
council; and published all the unreasonable jealousies of the present 
yovernmeut.uf the mUoducmg popery ; and all other particulars that 
might disturb the minds of the people : which were enough discom¬ 
posed.” 

i Thtee hundred and seven, however, remained to vote. The ma 
jority, according to the journals of the Commons, was 159 ; the mi¬ 
nority 148. 
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sharply against them all, asserting that such pro¬ 
tests were directly against the order and privilege 
of the House of Commons, and tending to the 
frustrating of all their proceedings. But about 
three o’clock the House adjourned till the next 
day, when they committed Mr. Palmer to the 
Tower.* 

The remonstrance thus carried, was certainly 
put forward to stem the returning tide of loyalty, 
by men who felt that the king’s love of arbitrary 
dominion was much better proved than his since¬ 
rity in relinquishing it;+who were informed on all 
sides that Charles deplored the restrictions put upon 
him by the parliament, and was constantly making 
efforts or forming designs to shake off those restric¬ 
tions. The paper consisted of a long preamble, 
and 206 several clauses. From the lending of 
English shipping to the papist forces proceeding 
against the protestnnt Rochcllers to', the rumoured 
popish plots of the day—from the imprisonment of 
Sir John Eliot to the late army plot—nothing was 
omitted that told against Charles and his govern¬ 
ment. All the calamities of the nation were traced 
to the existence of a coalition of papists, Arminian 
bishops and clergymen, evil counsellors and cour¬ 
tiers, who, for private ends and passions, would 
ruin the liberties of their country. The Commons 
recited all the remedies which they had recently 
applied to the multiplied evils and corruptions of 
sixteen .’years, strengthened hy custom and autho¬ 
rity, arid a concurrent interest of many powerful 
delinquents who were now to he brought to justice. 
Ship-money, coat and conduct money, all the mo¬ 
nopolies that they had suppressed, all the illegal 
taxation which they had put an end to, figured on 
the list in striking relief. “ And,” they added, 
“ that which is more beneficial than all this is, that 
the root of these evils is taken away, which was the 
arbitrary power pretended to he in his majesty, of 
taxing the subject, of charging their estates with¬ 
out consent in parliament.” Then they proceeded 
to state another step that had been of great advan¬ 
tage—“ the removal of the living grievancesthe 
quelling of the actors of these mischiefs; the jus¬ 
tice done upon the Earl of Strafford ; the flight of 
,the Lord Finch and SecretJry Windebank; the 
accusation and imprisonment of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; the impeachment (if divers other 
bishops and judges; their extorting of the new law 
that they should not he dissolved or adjourned with¬ 
out their own consent; their suppressing for ever 
the Btar-cbamber, the high commission, the presi¬ 
dency in the north, which were “so many forges of 
misery, oppression, and violence, but now all hap¬ 
pily taken awaytheir curbing the immoderate 
power of the privy council, and the exorbitant power 
of bishops; their “ blasting,” hy the votes of their 
House, the unholy canons, and the power of canon¬ 
making. “ Other things,” added the framers of 
this remarkable paper, “ of main importance forthe 

• H But after a low days, and some expends extraordinary, upon 
his petition, ha was released, and took bin place again iu the House 
as formerly. 1 * Wkitelock.—8w also Rushwort/t. 

f Hallam. 
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good of tliis kingdom, are in preparation.” And 
(then they proceeded to denounce, with words of (ire, 
tlie oppositions, obstructions, delays, and difficul¬ 
ties which they, had constantly encountered, and 
which still lay in their way—ail the devices of that 
malignant party, which unhappily surrounded the 
throne, and cast suspicion and calumny on their 
best intentions. - And the remonstrance ended with 
prayers that his majesty would avoid papists, and 
favourers of papists, employing only such coun¬ 
sellors, ministers, and ambassadors as might enjoy 
the confidence of parliament, being sworn to ob¬ 
serve those laws which concerned the subject and 
his liberty, and to take no reward or pension from 
any foreign prince. 

Sir Ralph Hopclon presented this paper to the 
king at Hampton Court, on the evening of the 1st 
of December. Charles, at the reading of it, hesi¬ 
tated at the charges respecting a malignant party, 
and the design of altering religion, and said, 
“The devil take him, whosoever he he, that hath a 
design of that surf” lie also stopped at the read¬ 
ing of that part of the remonstrance which gave the 
Tands of the rebels m Ireland to those who should 
suppress the rebellion, and said, “ Wo must not dis¬ 
pose of the hear skin till the bear he dead.” When 
the petition was read, Charles asked scvcrul'ques- 
t lulls,, lint Ilupctou told him that he had no power 
to speak to any thing without the permission of the 
('ominous. “ Doth the House intend to publish this 
declaration?” said Charles. Again llopcton said 
that he could not answer. “ Well, then,” continued 
his majesty, “ 1 suppose you do not expect a pic- 
sent nns',vet to so long a petition : hut this let n.e 
tell you, 1 have left Scotland well m peace; they 
are well satisfied with tne, and I with them ; and, 
though I staid longer than 1 expected, I think it 1 
had not gone, you iiad not been so soon rid ol the 
army.” 

On the following day he sent to the Commons 
his answer to the petition which accompanied the 
remonstrance. He told them that lie thought their 
declaration or remonstrance unparliamentary, that 
he could not at all understand what was meant by 
a wicked and malignant party; that the hisliops 
were entitled to their votes in parliament by the 
laws of the kingdom, and that their inordinate 
power was sufficiently abridged by the taking away 
of the High Commission Court; that he would 
consider of a proposal for the calling of a national 
synod, to examine church-ceremonies, &e.; that 
he was persuaded in his conscience that the Church 
of England professed the true religion, with more 
purity than any other; that its government and 
discipline were more beautified and free from 
superstition; and that, as for the removing oi 
evil counsellors, they must name who they were, 
bringing a particular charge, and sufficient proofs, 
against them, and forbearing their general as¬ 
persions. On the same day he went down to 
the House ot Lords, and, 1 He Commons being 
summoned, he told them significantly that he 
had left the Scottish nation “a most peaceable 

von. hi. 


and contented peopleso that, although lie had a 
little miscalculated the length of his absence, lie 
had not failed in obtaining ins end. “ Hut,” con¬ 
tinued he, “if I have deceived your expectations 
a little in the time of my return, 1 am assured that 
my expectation is as much, and more, deceived jn 
the condition wherein l hoped to have found 
business at my return ; for since that, before my 
going, I settled tiie liberties of my subjects, and 
gave tiie laws a free and orderly course, 1 expected 
to have found my people reaping tiie fruits of 
these benefits, by living in quietness and satisfac¬ 
tion of mind; hut, instead of this, I find them 
disturbed with jealousies, frights, and alarms of 
dangerous designs and plots, in consequence of 
which guards have been set to defend both Houses. 
I say not this as in doubt that my subjects’ 
affections are in any way lessened to me in this 
time of my absence, for I cannot hut remember,, to 
my great comfort, tiie joyful reception I had now 
at my entry into London, hut rut her, as l hope, 
that my presence will easily disperse these ferns; 
for [ in mg as perfect and (rue affections to my 
people as ever prince did, or as good subjects ran 
po-siblv desne; anil I am so far from repenting 
me of any act I have done in this session for the 
good of my people, that 1 protest, if it, were to do 
again, I would do it, and will yet grant what else 
can lie justly dcsiicd for satisfaction in point of 
liberties, or in maintenance of the true religion 
thfft is here established.” He recommended 
Ireland to their attention, telling them that their 
preparations were going on but slowly; and he 
concluded his speech by assuring them again that 
he sought his people's happiness. 

Two Scotch commissioners came up to concert 
measuies with the English parliament for the sup¬ 
pression of tiie Irish rebellion; but they had many 
tales both to tell and to hear, which had no 
reference to that business. On the 8th of De¬ 
cember the Commons debated upon certain 
propositions about to he offered to his majesty by 
the Irish rebels, who, as a preliminary, asked for 
a,full toleration of the Catholic religion ; and it 
was resolved, both by the Luuls and Commons of 
England, that tlvy would never give consent to 
any toleration of the Popish religion in behind, 
or in any other ol ins majesty's dominions! 
This decision, no doubt, squared w itb tin' popu¬ 
lar prcindices; hut many of the members of 
the popular' party gave their votes, not from 
bigotry, but fiom policy. Dining the debate a 
great stir was caused by the report that a guard 
liad been set near the parliament without their 
privity. Forthwith the Commons sent a serjeant- 
at-arms to bring the commander of that guard to 
their bar. The officer said that tiie sheriff had 
leceived a writ to that) purpose, and that the 
soldiers had a warrant from the justices of lhc 
peace. The commons immediately resolved that 
this was a dangerous breach of the privilege s of their 
House, and that the guards should he discharged. 
The generality of our | popular historians take 
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no notice of these fears and jealousies—of these 
too open attempts of the king to place a force of 
his own round the Houses ; nor is sufficient weight 
allowed to the excitement and popular panic pro¬ 
duced by the Irish plot and massacre, frightful 
dfetails of which were now every day brought to 
London. There can lie no doubt that many mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons really believed that 
plots were agitating against their liberties or Uvea; 
and us for the people, whose credulity was great, 
and whose means of inhumation as to what was 
passing were most scanty, they could swallow 
entire a story of a Catholic conspiracy to destroy 
the whole nation. Nor, putting aside, these exag¬ 
gerations, can it he proved that the apprehensions 
of the Commons were wholly unfounded. The 
queen took no pains to conceal her lll-lmmoqr; 
all the persons nearest to Charles were notoriously 
averse to the recent changes ; and their threaten¬ 
ing speeches were collected and repeated. The 
“ incident” in Scotland also remained a mystery 
of alarming import. 

On the same (lay (the Stli of December) 
Charles put forth a proclamation commanding 
obedience to the laws established concerning 
religion, and forbidding the introduction of any 
rite or ceremony, other than those established 
by the laws and statutes* “ At this time,” 
says Whiteloek, “ this was held by many to 
be very seasonable, but divers were offended 
at it.” On the same day, also, lie published 
another and an unusual proclamation, requiring 
nil members to repair to the parliament by 
or before the 12th of*January next, to the cud 
that the kingdom might fully enjoy the benefit 
and happiness intended it by bis majesty by the 
summoning anil continuing of this parliament.} 
Six days after (on the 14th of December) be again 
spoke to both Houses upon the business of hclanil. 
He again complained of the slowness of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and recommended dispatch. These 
delays had m part arisen out of the Commons’ 
jealousy of the royal prerogative of levying troops. 
Charles spoke directly to this point, and told them 
that he had taken notice of the hill for pressing of 
soldiers, now debating among the Lords; and that 
in ease the bill came to him in such a shape as not 
to infringe or diminish his prerogative, lie would 
pass it as they chose. “ And, further,” said he, 
“ seeing there is a dispute raised (1 being little 
beholden to him whosoever at this time began it) 
concerning the bounds of this ancient and undoubted 
prerogative, to avoid farther debate at this time, I 
offer that the bill may pass with a salvo jure both 
fur king and people, leaving such debates to a time 
that may better bear them. If this lie not ac¬ 
cepted, the fault is not nfilie that this bill pass not, 
but theirs that refuse, so fair an offer.”} Parlia¬ 
ment took lire at this speech, and Lords and Com¬ 
mons instantly joined in a petition touching the 
privileges of parliament, the birthright and inlie- 

• Kyiuer. + Iilum. 

J. Kunlnuutli.—Whitelock. 
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ritance not only of themselves, but of the whole 
kingdom. They declared, with all duty, that tile 
king ought not to take notice of any matter in 
agitation and debate in either House, except by 
their information; that lie ought not to propose 
any condition, provision, or limitation to any lull 
in debate or preparation, nor express his consent 
or dissent, approbation or dislike, until the hill 
was presented to him in due course; that he 
ought not to express his displeasure at any debate 
of parliament, they being the proper judges of 
their ow n errors anil offences. They complained 
that his majesty had broken these privileges in Ins 
speech, particularly in mentioning the hill of im¬ 
press, in offering a provisional clause before it 
was presented, mid in expressing his displcasinc 
against such as moved a question concerning tin- 
same: and they desired to know the names of 
such persons as had seduced his majesty to that 
item, that they might be punished as his great 
council should advise.* The parliament at fust 
resolved not to proceed with any business till they 
had a satisfactory answer to their petition; and, 
during their heat, hints were thrown out that the 
Iiish rebels weie actually favoured by some about 
the queen; “and divers went yet higher.” 

On the very next day (the 15th of Derembci) 
the motion for printing the icimmstmiice, which 
had boon lost on the 22nd of November by a ma¬ 
jority of 23, w : as triumphantly carried by 135 to 
83. This striking paper, when distributed llmmgh 
the country, was of more effect than an arnu 
could have been. “It was alleged hv many gen¬ 
tlemen,” says the comparatively mild and judi¬ 
cious historian of this parliament, “ that such a 
remonstrance might he of good use, anil that lin¬ 
king, having perchance been ignorant in some 
degree how much evil had formerly been wrought, 
might by this remonstrance he not only brought 
to a knowledge of his past errors, hut to a salu¬ 
brious fear of offending again, by considering how 
public and manifest to the world the default#' 
of princes, iu point of government, must needs 
appear. The other side were of opinion that this 
remonstrance, instead of greeting him for tin- 
future, would teach him only to hate the makers 
of it as iipbraidcrs of his crimes, and those that 
went about to lessen or blemish (a*d so the king 
seemed to relish it, as appeared m his answer 
printed) his reputation with the people. They 
held it litter at such a time, when the king’s 
affections were dubious towards the parliament, to 
win him by the sweeter way of concealing his 
errors, than by publishing of them to hazard I he 
provocation of him, with whom it was not behove- 
ful to contest, unless they were in hope to change 

* *• Divers indifferent men,” says Whltvloeke, "wondered both at 
the king's speech, which gave the cause of exception, and was indeed 
notoriously ugainst the course and privilege of parliament, that Ini 
council should not inform him thereof; and they also apprehended tlm 
etitiou to be somewhat too rough in the expressions of it to tlum 
mg; but the general fate of things drove on this way to increase 
the jealousies betwixt king and people.” Clarendon says that 
St. John, now attorney-general (ami one of the historian’s scare¬ 
crows), insidiously suggested Churlos’s iuteileieuco. 
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liis disposition for the future, or ascertained of 
tVcir own power, and resolved to make full use of 

it#.At this time began that fatal breach 

between king and parliament to appear visibly, 
and wax daily wider, never to be closed until the 
whole kingdom was, by sad degrees, brought, into a 
ruinous war. From henceforth no true confidence 
appeared between him and that high court; every 
day almost contributed somewhat to the divisions; 
and declarations upon several reasons were pub¬ 
lished to the world, of which, though the. language 
of the most part was'fairly couched and sweet¬ 
ened with frequent intermixtures of gracious ex¬ 
pressions from the king and affectionate profes¬ 
sions from the parliament, yet the substance was 
matter of expostulation; and many intervening 
actions (which we shall endeavour to express 
particularly) did so far heighten them and sharpen 
by degrees the style, till those paper contestations 
became a fatal prologue to that bloody and unna¬ 
tural witr which afterwards ensued.”* 

Charles, moody and discontented, withdrew to 
JJumpton Court to prepare an answer to the le- 
moustranee in the shape of a declaration, lie 
chose this very moment of doubt and suspicion 
foi an attempt to get the Tower of London into 
his hands by changing the governor or lieutenant. 

I pon the 201 h of December a report was made to 
the vigilant Commons that his majesty intended 
to icmove Sir William Balfour, the sturdy lieu¬ 
tenant, who had secured Stratford for them; and 
they ordered that Sir William should appear 
bcfnie them the very next day. Balfour attended, 
and was examined touching the causes of his 
removal; after which the House fell into debate 
about a petition to lie presented to Ids majesty for 
continuing him in his charge. Buton the following 
day Sir William resigned the. keys of the Tower 
to the king, who forthwith appointed Colonel 
Lunsford, who took the oaths, and entered upon 
the. charge. The very day after this appointment, 
the common enuncilmen and others of the city of 
London petitioned the. House of Commons against 
it, representing this Colonel Lunsford as a man 
outlawed, most notorious for outrages, and there¬ 
fore lit for any desperate enterprise,f and remind¬ 
ing the House that they (the citizens) had lately 
been put into fear of some, dangerous design from 
that citadel, the Commons demanded a confer¬ 
ence with the Lords, and communicated to their 

Mil. 

t" 1. because the cn itl Colonel Lunsford is n man of n decayed and 
desperate fortune, and so may he tempted to undertake any ill do- 
Si s>i, and they conceive it will be very pieiudicial to the king mid 
kingdom for him to be in that place in this lime of fears and jea¬ 
lousies, especially to the Mint, in this time of great occasions to use 
monies, lor it will dmcouiaue merchants and stiangers tiotn bunging 
n > then bullion mto the Mint. 2. That the said Colonel Lunsford is 
i man ot a despot ate condition, ho having been formerly censured i 
the St nr Chamber, lor lying In wait and besetting Sir Thomas 
l’elhnm, knight, as he came m his conch upon a Sunday from church, 
mid did dischnige two pistols into the coach; also, being challenged 
into the hold Liv one (.upturn Duller, upon norne'lnjuiy ollcied to him 
hy the said Colonel Lunsford, Colonel Lunsford let used to unfcwei 
him, but sent him word lie would cut Ills throat, and would meet him 
w »th a pistol, and put out his other eye. 3. That they are informed 
that Colonel Lunsfuul is not right in principles as to teligiou, tor they 
understand that when he was a commander in the not th, in the king s 
mmy, he did not go to church, though he was desired.” 


lordships the petition from the chy, representing 
the unlit ness of Lnnsfoul for n place of such gicat 
trust, mid dcsiieij their lordships to concur m » 
remonstrance, nml in n prayer to the king to re¬ 
commend Sir John Conyers to he lieutenant, under 
the command of that honourable person the Karl 
of Newport, who was constableoftheTuwer. The 
Lords declined doing anything, conceiving that 
the proposed interference Would he an mtreneh- 
tnent on his majesty’s prerogative. Then the 
Commons passed the following vote:—“ Resulted, 
nctninr rmitiadimlc, that this House holds (.mo¬ 
nel Lunsford unfit to he, or continue, lieutenant of 
the Tower, as being a person whom the Commons 
id'England cannot confide in.” When this was 
done they sent to desire a second conference with 
the Peers upon the same subject. The managers 
of this conference, Mr. Hollis, Mr. l’ym, Mr. 
Strode, Sir Edmond Montfort, Mr. Glynn, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Mr. Martin, and Sir John lloli- 
ham, importuned their lordships to join in their 
petition for removing Colonel Lunsford, alleging 
that they already found the evil consequence of 
his being lieutenant, inasmuch as merchants had 
already withdrawn their bullion out of the Mint, 
and strangers who hud ships lately come in with 
great, store of bullion forebore to bring it to the 
Mint, because he held the Tower; and by this 
means, they said, money would lie scarce, which 
would he prejudicial and obstructive to the press¬ 
ing affairs of 1 1 (land. Still the Lords refused to 
join. Then the managers for the Commons told 
them that they had made a declaration and protest 
upon this refusal, and desired that the same might 
he entered on the journal of the House of Peers, 
as it was already entered on their own journal. 
This paper being read in the Upper House, it was 
moved to adjourn the debate till Monday; and 
this was carried by a majority ; but the Earls of 
Northumberland, Essex, Pembroke,Bedford, War¬ 
wick, Saye, Holland, and fourteen other peers, 
protested against tiie delay. That same evening, 
being Christmas eve, the Commons ordered, that 
Sir Thomas Barrington and Mr. Martin should 
that night repair to the Earl of Newport, countable 
of the. Tower, and desire him, in the name of their 
house, to lodge and reside within the citadel, and 
take the. custody and entire cure of that place. 
The two members went, Imt the Earl of Newport 
was not to lie found. The second day after this, 

, being Sunday, the 2(i(h of December, the lord 
mayor waited upon his majesty, to tell him that 
the apprentices of London were contemplating a 
rising, to carry the Tower by storm, unless he. 
should he pleased to remove his now lieutenant. 
That same evening Charles took the keys from 
| Colonel Lunsford.* On the morrow Sir Thomas 

* On Ihc |*rrrwliiiK TImrMl.iv l number of yrmiiK nmn timi |>:c- 
sented («> the House ol Commons a petition, iminiiu; in the name of 
tin* uppiculices and others whose times an* lately expned in und 
about the city of London ; and this petition hail lawn ie.nl in til 
House. Tlie appieulieos complained that Unde wiih delating, that 
they were *• nipped in the bud, when first eutenujf into the woild," 
the cause of which miBehicf they could attribute to none hut the 
Papists and prelates, and that malignant parly which adhered uuto- 
Ihcm; that they, the apprentice**, by the lute putt/station, stood so- 

2 l 2 
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Barrington reported to the Commons tlmt the 
Earl of Newport had Been with him on Sunday 
evening,to tell him that the king haddischureed lmn 
from the cunstahlcship of the Tower. This earl, 
though very acceptable to the citizens, was odious to 
tllv king, who, at this moment—this critical mo¬ 
ment—had an altercation with him, which was re¬ 
ported to the House, of Louis on the same Monday 
morning. It was stated that some of the Beers had 
lieen injured hv false lepoits and rumours at court ; 
and the following story was told. During the 
kingts absence in Scotland somebody hud informed 
the (pierii, that at a meeting at Kensington, when' 
the Karl of Essex, the Karl of Newport, the Laid 
Save, the land Mamloville, the Loid Wharton, 
members of the House of Becis, and the Lord 
Diingarvon, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, and Mi. Pun, members of the Commons, 
went pieseut, theie occurred a discourse about 
some plots against parliament, that were hatching 
in this countiv or ill Scotland; and that the Kail 
nf Newport said, “ If theie he such plots, yet we 
have his wife and children,”—meaning thereby that 
the persons of the (picon and her children should he 
seized. When the. story was ended, the Earl of New - 
port stood up and gave the lands this account;— 
that, upon hearing that such u icport Imd been pre¬ 
sented to the king, he went with some other lords 
and waited upon her majesty, and assured her 
that never nnv such words had been spoken; that 
the queen then seemed to rest satisfied ; hut, upon 
Friday last, his majesty asked Ins lordship sud¬ 
denly whether lie had heard of any dehate at Ken¬ 
sington, about seizing upon the queen and tin 
children; that he hud denied the rumour lignin, 
and that thereupon his majesty had told lmn, that 
he was sorry for his lordship's memory, 'flic 
House of Lords, upon this information, applied to 
the Commons for a conference, that they might, 
jointly proceed against these, scandalous reports 
which concerned both Houses.* 

leninly rmin^xl in Ills jiresi'ncc* of Alniifiht. (tod, by nil lawful menus [ 
to defend hts sacred majesty, the libcilict, of paihamcnt, .mil nil hi 
majesty's subjects, against pit] us Is mid popish iniiovatnis, such .in 
HRub|s|top«, bishops, uud thou dependent* The petition, w Inch 
could baldly have been the ^induction of a lmndou nppientiee, 
alluded to the most barbarous and inhuman n nellies ]ieipeliuted by 
the Papists in behind, whence there arose anew spuug of leuin and 
je.tlousies'as to what the issue of these things might be m Ungland ; 
uud it expressed a hope that Im majesty Mould ugiee with his lionout- 
alile court of jmihainent in pioviduig for liie danget.ui n.niowlv look¬ 
ing into and setmmg the popish loids and otlit 1 eminent and d.ingd- 
oub papists in all putts ol the kingdom, in hilly executing the laws 
against priests and Jesuits, nud in utteily looting out pi elm v, so that 
the reformation might be piospcinusly earned on, triule tlumisli, &c , 
&o — Rvshworth. 

* On the doth of Deeemliei duties returned an answer tothepeti* 
tiou ol the Lords nnd Commons b\ the mouth of the Ftul of Iktlli, m 
winch he as good as called Newport a hai. The answer, as leeoided 
by Kushwoith, was m these woids My lords anil guntlemeu, it 
is'true that 1 have lieatd rumours of some proposition that should 
hu\e been made at Kensington loi the seizing ot tho peisous ot my 
wile and childien; and in things of so high a nut me, it may ho lit 
lor any prince to inquire, even when- he hath no belief noi persua* 
sion of the thing; so 1 have naketfNewpoit some questions concern¬ 
ing i hat business, but fai irom thin, way of expressing a belief of the 
thing; which Newpoit hath had the boldness anil eolilldenee to 
aflirin; which 1 could e,wlv make appeal, hut that I think it !*•- 
neath me to contest with any particular person. Hut let tins sufllee, 
that 1 assure you, 1 neither diu nor do git e ei edit to any such rumour. 
As for telling the name of him who informed me, I do stick to tho 
answer which 1 gave to your last petition upon the like particular.'’ 
The whole message gave groat oflenoe. 


All this diiy the Houses of Parliament were sur¬ 
rounded liy tumultous multitudes—for it whs imii 
yet pulil icly known that the king had removed Colo¬ 
nel Lunsford. The citizens that imd petitioned 
against tlmt officer collected at Westminster for an 
answer to that petition, and the London appren¬ 
tices were there also fur an answer to their peti¬ 
tion. It was a Monday morning, and they 
made of it a most noisy St. Monday, crying out, 
“Beware of plots! No bishops! no bishops!” 
Old Bishop Williams seems to have lost his 
coolness and circumspection with increase of 
age. On his way to the House of Lords, 
with the Earl of Dover, observing a youth cry¬ 
ing out lustily against the bishops, he stepped 
from the carl, rushed into the crowd, and laid 
hands upon the stripling. Thereupon the citizens 
rescued the youth, and about a bundled of them 
coining up so hemmed m the lord bishop, that 
he could not stir; and then all of them with a 
loud voice, cried out “ No bishops!” The mob 
let old Williams go, apparently without injuring 
him ; hut one David Hide, a reformatio in the late 
army against tile Scots, and now appointed to go 
upon sonic command into Ireland,began to hustle, 
and to *nv that lie would cut the throats of those 
round-headed dogs* that bawled against bishops. 
Nor did tins David Ilidc stop at threats, for he 
diew his sword, and called upon three or four 
others with him to second him ; but his comrades 
refused, and lie was soon disarmed by the citizens 
and carried before the House of Commons, who 
lirst committed him, and afterwards cashiered 
him. On the same stormy Monday, Colonel 
Lunsford went, through Westminster Hall, with 
no fewer than thirty or forty friends at his back. 
A fray ensued, the colonel drew his sword, and 
sonic hurt was done among the citizens and ap¬ 
prentices. Presently there caine swarming down 
to Westminster some hundreds more of appren¬ 
tices and others, with swords, staves, and other 
weapons. The Lords sent out the gentleman- 

Ru*hivortli n< tributes the origin of tin* torn Roundhead to tin 
Havitl Hide •—“ Winch passionate expiession,” siiyK ha, “ us far as 1 
could ever learn, was the first minting oi that teim in umipellalinn 
of Round heads, which afterwards grey m> genei il ”« 

Ol.uendou says, with more pomposity, “ All this time tho king 
(who had been with gieat solemnity invited by the city of London, 
nnd desired to lit. ike his lesidcnce nearer to them than Hampton 
Court) wus at Whitehall, wheie, besides Ins ot dinary lelinuc and 
menial scnuuls, many ufliceis of the late dishaUtled mmy, w)msoli¬ 
cited their remainder of pay from the two Houses, which was secured 
to them by act of parliament, and expected some turthei employ- 
mein in the war with 1 inland, upon obneivution and view of the in- 
L solencwof the tumults, and the danger that they might possibly 
bring to the comt, ottered themselves for a giiaui to his majesty's 
leisui; uml vveie with mote formality and ceremony onteituined by 
uni, than, upon u just computation of all distempers, was by many 
conceived seasonable. And from these oDieers, warm with indigna¬ 
tion at the m«olencics of that v lie rabble which every day passed by 
the conit, first, winds ol great contempt, and then, those words coin- 
tnotily finding a return of equal acorn, blows, were fastened upon 
some of the most pmgmaU.'ttl of the crew. Thin was looked upon 
by the Himse ol OmmmiN like u levying war by the king, nnd much 
pity expressed by them that the poor people should be so used, who 
came to them with petitions < for some few of them had received some 
cuts nnd slashes that had drawn blood), and that made u great aigu- 
meiit for leinloieing their numbers. And from those contestations, 
the two tn ms of Roundhead and Cavalier mew to he received in dis¬ 
course, and were afterwards continued for the most succinct distinction 
of affections throughout the quarrel: then/ who were look’d upon m ser¬ 
vants to the l iny being then called Cavaliers; and the other of tho 
rabble contemned and despised under the name of Roundheads."— Hist. 
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usher, to bill them depart in the king’s mime. 
''The people said that they were willing to be gone, 
hut durst not, heeause Colonel Lunsford and other 
swordsmen in Westminster Hall were lying in 
w ail for them with their swords drawn, and because 
some of them that were, going home through West¬ 
minster Hall had been slashed and wounded by 
those soldiers. With great difficulty the lord mayor 
and sheriffs appeased this tumult, wlneh caused the 
loss of some blood, and which was the prelude to the 
fiercer battles that soon followed between the Round- 
beads and Cavaliers. In the evening the, king, 
who had come to Whitehall, commanded some of 
the train bands of Westminster and Middlesex to 
guard the paluee, and thenceforward one or two 
companies remained on duty both day and night. 
On Tuesday morning the citizens and apprentices 
Hocked anew to Westminster. Some of them were 
detained in the abbey and examined before the 
Archbishop of York (our old friend Williams). 
Their fellow-apprentices would have set them at 
liberty, and threatened to pull down the organs; 
hut the doors were secured against them, and some 
persons from the abbey leads endeavoured to heat 
them off with stones, whereby several of the citi¬ 
zens were hurt., and amongst the rest Sir Richard 
Wiseman, who, it was said, died of the injuries he. 
there, received. 

The thirteen bishops impeached for their share 
in the obnoxious canons and Laud’s last convoca¬ 
tion, bad been admitted to bail, and, after a short 
time, to their seats in the House of Lords. Now 
twelve of them drew up a protest and petition to 
the king, stating, that they could not attend in 
their places in parliament, where they had a clear 
and indubitable right to vote, because they had 
several times been violently menaced, affronted, 
and assaulted by multitudes of people, and had 
lately been chased away from the House of Lords, 
and put in danger of their lives—for all which they 
could find no redress-or protection, though they 
had lodged several complaints in both Houses. 
“ Therefore,” continued the document, “they (the 
bishops) do in all duty and humility protest before 
your Majesty and the peers against all laws, orders, 
votes, resolutions, add determinations, as in them¬ 
selves null and of none effect, which in their 
absence have already passed; as likewise against 
all such as snail hereafter pass in the House of 
Lords, during the time of this their forced and 
violent absence from the said most honourable 
house; not denying hut, if their absenting them¬ 
selves were wilful and voluntary, that most honour¬ 
able House might proceed in all these premises, 
their absence or this their protestation notwith¬ 
standing.” To the surprise of most men, the first 
signature to this protest and petition was that of 
old Williams, who had been translated to the arch¬ 
bishopric of York a very few days before. The 
other eleven bishops that signed were Durham, 
Lichfield, Norwich, St. Asaph, Bath and Wells, 
Hereford, Oxford, Ely, Gloucester, Peterborough, 
and Llandaff. If the Lords had acquiesced in 


2fil 

the views of the petitioners, the Long Parliament 
might have been ended now, in so fur at least, as 
the 11pper House, was concerned, and the slur iff 
illegality might have been cast upon all the. acts 
that had been passed during the last year in the 
frequent absence of the Lords spiritual. The 
move on the part of the Court was a hold one; 
but the revolution was now in progress, and, 
without even offering to provide for the bishops’ 
safety, so that they might come to their House, 
or he accused of staying away wilfully and volun¬ 
tarily, the Lords desired a conference with the 
Commons, and denounced the petition and pro¬ 
test as highly criminal and subversive of the fun¬ 
damental privileges and the very being of par¬ 
liament. We have seen what was the affection 
of the Commons towards bishops: they instantly 
re-echoed the charge, accused these twelve bishops 
of high treason, and sent Mr. Glynn to the bar 
of the Lords, to charge the prelates in the 
name of the House, of Commons, and all the 
Commons of England, and to desire that they 
might he forthwith sequestered from parliament 
and put into safe custody. As soon as Mr. Glynn 
had delivered this message at the bar, “ the Lords 
sent the black rod instantly to find out these 
bishops and apprehend them; and by eight o’clock 
at night they were all taken, and brought upon 
their knees to the liar, and ten of them committed 
to the Tower; and two (in regard of their age, and 
indeed of the worthy parts of one of them, the 
learned Bishop of Durham) wicre committed to the 
black rod.”* Thus ten more prelates were sent 
to join Laud in his captivity—twelve votes were 
lost to the couit party in the House of Lords. 

On the last day of this eventful year the 
Commons sent Mr. Denztl Hollis to the king, 
with what they called an Address to his majesty, 
praying for a guard, and an answer without 
delay. Hollis told the king, by word of mouth, 
that the House of Commons were faithful and 
loyal subjects, ready to spend the last drop of 
their blood for his majesty, hut that they had great 
apprehensions and just fears of mischievous designs 
to ruin and destroy them; that there had been 
several attempts made heretofore to bring destruc¬ 
tion upon their whole body at once, and threats 
and menaces used against particular persons; that 
there was a malignant party daily gathering 
strength and confidence, and now come to such 
height as to imbrue their hands ill blood ill the 
face and at the very doors of the parliament; and 
that the same party at his majesty’s own gates 
had given out insolent and menacing speeches 
against the parliament itself. And in the end 
Hollis informed him, that it was the humble de¬ 
sire of the Commons to have a guard to protect 
them out of the city, and commanded by the Earl 
of Essex, Chamberlain of his majesty’s household, 
and of equal fidelity to his majesty and the Com¬ 
monwealth. Charles desired to have this message 
in writing; the paper was sent to him accordingly, 

• Rushworth. 
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mu! lie replied to it, not without delay, as the Com¬ 
mons had requested, or enjoined, but three days 
after. In the interval the Commons had ordered 
that halberts should he provided and brought into 
the House for their own better security. The 
halberts were brought in accordingly, and Rush- 
worth informs us that they stood in the House 
for a considerable time afterwards. Then under¬ 
standing that the Lords would not sit on the mor¬ 
row, which was New Year’s Day, they adjourned 
till Monday, the 3rd of January, resolving, how¬ 
ever, tjiat they should meet on the inoriow, in a 
grand committee at Guildhall, leaving another 
committee at Westminster, to receive his Majesty’s 
answer to their petition, if it should come in the 
mean time. 


On the 3rd of January the Commons, meeting 
in their usual place, received the king’s tardy and 
unsatisfactory answer to their petition for a guard. 
Charles expressed, his great grief of heart at find¬ 
ing, after a whole year’s sitting of this parliament, 
wherein so much had been obtained for the hap¬ 
piness and security of subjects, that there should be 
such jealousies, distrusts, anil fears; he protested 
his ignorance of the grounds of their apprehension, 
vowing before Almighty God, that if he had any 
knowledge of the least design of violence against 
the Commons, cither formerly or at this time, he 
would pursue the plotters to condign punish¬ 
ment. And he continues, “We know the duty of 
that place where God hath set us, the protection 
wc owe to all our loyal subjects, and most par¬ 
ticularly to you, called to our service by our writs: 
and we do engage unto you solemnly the word of 
a king, that the security of all and every one of 
you from violence is, and shall ever be, as much 
our care as the preservation of us and our children; 
and if this general assurance shall not suffice to 
remove your apprehensions, we will command 
such a guard to wait upon you as will be re¬ 
sponsible for you to Him, who hath charged us 
with the safety and protection of our subjects.” 
A guard of the king's appointing was precisely 
the thing that the Commons did not want. While 
they were debating upon the message they re¬ 
ceived a communication from the Leads, the effect 
of which was galvanic. That morning Herbert, 
the king’s attorney, was admitted into the House 
of Lords at the request of the lord keeper, and, 
approaching the clerks’ table (not the liar ),f 
Herbert said that the king had commanded lum 
to tell their lordships that divers great and trea¬ 
sonable designs and practices, against him and the 
state, had come to his majesty’s knowledge. “ For 
which,” continued Herbert, “ his majesty hath 
given me command, in his name, to accuse, and I 
do accuse, by delivering unto your lordships these 

* Rush worth. This Mtahlinhing a committee in the city before 
tho king * violent net of attempting to neue the live members lias 
been generally overlooked. 

t The attorney and solicitor-general nre legally eonnideted to bo 
attendant* upon the House of Lords, aud have, as well as the judges, 
their regular writs of summons issued out at the beginning of every 


parliament, ad tractnndum el consilium impendendum, though not nd 
.r lordships.— Black&tone, Com. i. 168. 


consentiondum, with their It 


articles in writing, which I received of his ma¬ 
jesty, the six persons therein named of high, 
treason, the heads of which treason are contained 
in the said articles, which I desire may he read.” 
The Lords took the articles, aud commanded the 
reading of them. They were entitled “Articles 
of high treason, and other high misdemeanours, 
against the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Deuzil Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Hazlcrig, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. William Strode.” These 
memorable charges were presented in the follow¬ 
ing words:—“ 1st. That they have traitorously en¬ 
deavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and 
government of the kingdom of England, to deprive 
the king of his royal power, and to place in 
subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power over 
tlic lives, liberties, and estates of his majesty's 
liege people; 2nd. That they have traitorously 
endeavoured, by many foul aspersions upon his 
majesty and his government, to alienate the 
affections of his people, aud to make his majesty 
odious unto,.them; 3rd. That they have endea¬ 
voured to draw his majesty’s late army to dis¬ 
obedience to his majesty’s command, and to side 
witli them in their traitorous designs; 4th. That 
they have traitorously invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade his majesty’s kingdom of 
England; 5th. That they have traitorously en¬ 
deavoured to subvert the rights and the very being 
of parliaments; Oth. That, for the completing 
of their traitorous designs, they have endeavoured, 
so far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com¬ 
pel the parliament to join with them in their 
traitorous designs, and to that end have actually 
raised and countenanced tumults against the king 
and parliament; 1th. And that they have traitor¬ 
ously conspired to levy, ami actually have levied, 
war against the king.” Lord Kimbolton, who 
was in his seat, stood up, and expressed his 
readiness to meet the charge, offering to obey 
whatever the House should order; but praying 
that, as he had a public accusation, so might he 
have a public clearing. None of the courtiers had 
courage to move his arrest as a traitor. The Lords 
wavered, stood still, and then appointed a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the loftl-steward, and the 
Earls of Essex, Bath, Southampton, Warwick, 
Bristol, and Holland, to consider precedents aud 
records touching the regularity of this accusation, 
and to discover whether such an accusation might 
he brought by the king’s attorney into their house 
against a peer, &c. Thus they avoided committing 
themselves, gained time, anil no doubt made sure 
that the Commons, whom they warned by mes¬ 
sage, would take the affair upon themselves. And 
nearly at the same moment that their message was 
delivered in the Lower House, information was 
also carried thither that several officers were seal 

• HiiehwoMh.-l'arl. Hist.—Clarendon say., " The House of Peers 
was somewhat appalled at this alimmi.bill took time toconsldel of 
it till Ilia next day, that they inl-hl see huw thrill masters, tile Com* 
mons, would behave themselves ; the Lord Kimbolton being present 
in the House, and making great professions of tiis innocence; and no 
lord beinn so ;bardy to press for bis commitment on the behalf of 
tho kind." 
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ing up the doors, trunks, and papers of Hampden, 
l’vm, and the other accused members. Upon 
which the Commons instantly voted “ That if any 
person whatsoever shall come to the lodgings of 
any member of this House, and offer to seal the 
trunks, doors, or papers of any of them, or Beize 
upon their persons, such member shall require 
the aid of the constable to keep such persons in 
safe custody till this House do give further order ; 
and that if any person whatsoever shall offer to 
arrest or detuin the person of any member without 
first acquainting this House, it .is lawful for such 
member, or any person, to assist him, and to stand 
upon his or their guard of defence, and to make a 
resistance, according to the protestation taken to 
defend the privileges of parliament.”* They also 
ordered that the serjeant-at-arms attending their 
House should proceed and break open the seals 
set upon the doors, papers, &c. of Mr. Hampden 
and the rest; and that the speaker should sign a 
warrant for the apprehension of those who had 
done the deed. The House then desired an im¬ 
mediate conference with the Lords; but, before 
they could receive an answer, they were told that a 
serjeant-at-arms was at their door, with a message 
to deliver fiom his majesty to their speaker. 
Forthwith they called in the said serjeaut to the 
bar, making him, however, leave his mare behind 
him. “ I am commanded by the king's majesty, 
my master,” said the serjeaut, “upon my al¬ 
legiance, to come and repair to the House of 
Commons, where Mr. Speaker is, and there, to 
require of Mr. Speaker five gentlemen, members 
of the House of Commons : and those gentlemen 
being delivered, I am commanded to arrest them, 
in his majesty’s name, of high treason: their 
names are Denzil Hollis, Arthur Ilazlcrig, John 
Pjm, John Hampden, and William Strode.” When 
lie had delivered this message the House com¬ 
manded him to withdraw, and sent Lord Falkland, 
aqd three other members, to acquaint his majesty 
that the matter was of great consequence, and that 
the House of Commons would take it into their 
serious consideration, holding the members ready 
to answer any legal charge made against them. 

Ail this was on the 3rd of January. “The next 
day after that the king had answered the. petition 
of the House (about the guard), being" the 4t.h of 
January, 1642,” says May, “ he gave, unhappily, 
a just occasion for all men to think that their fears 
and jealousies were not causeless.” He spent the 
preceding evening in making preparations. Arms 
were removed from the Tower to Whitehall, where 
a table was spread in the palace for a baud of 1 ash 
young men, who were ready to proceed to ex¬ 
tremities for the re-establishment of royalty in its 
pristine state. Charles had determined to charge 
the five members with private meetings and trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with the Scots (a case met 
and provided for by the amnesty which had been 
procured both in Scotland and England), and with 
countenancing the late tumults from the City of Lon- 

• Wliitolock. 
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don; and now he resolved to go in person to seize 
the five members of the House of Commons. It is 
not very clearly stated what led him to adopt this 
desperate design : according to one account he was 
urged on by the violence of his wife, who said to 
him, “ Go, you coward, and pull those rogucsoout 
by the ears, or never see. me moreaccording to 
others, he a]iprehende.d that the Commons, if not 
stopped, would impeach the queen. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 4th the live accused members attended 
in their jilaces, as they had been ordered. Load 
Falkland stated, that he was desired to inform the 
House that the seijeant-at-arms had done nothing 
the jirecediug day but what he had it in command 
to do. Then Hampden rose, anil jiowerfully re¬ 
pelled the vague accusations which had been brought 
against them by the king. If to he resolute in 
the defence of parliament, the liberties of the sub¬ 
ject, the reformed religion, was tube a traitor, then 
he acknowledged he might he. guilty of treason, 
but not otherwise. Ilazlcrig followed Hampden: 
he maintained that one of the worst kinds of trea¬ 
son, or of attempts to subvert the fundamental 
laws, was that which should he aimed against the pri¬ 
vileges of parliament; that his acts, and those of the 
gentlemen with him, particularly with reference to 
Scotland, had been in accordance with votes and 
resolutions of that House; and that the charge 
of promoting tumults and insurrection was utterly 
groundless. The House being informed that it 
was Sir William Fleming and Sir William Killi- 
grew, with others, who lmd scaled uji the studies 
and jlajicis of the five, members, ordered that they 
should be forthwith apprehended, and kept in the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms till further notice. 
They also voted that a conference should he de¬ 
sired with the Lords, to acquaint them of a 
scandalous paper, published, with articles of high 
treason, against their five members, and the Lord 
Kimbolton, a jieer; and, forasmuch as the paper 
was against both Houses, to desire their lordships 
that right might he done, and inquiries instituted 
ns to the authors and publishers, in order that they 
might receive condign punishment, and that the 
commonwealth might be secured against sucli 
jiersons. The House rose at the usual dinner-hour, 
lint met again immediately after. They had 
scarcely taken their seats when intelligence was 
brought by Captain Lnngrish, who had passed the 
party in the streets, that the king was advancing 
towards Westminster Hall, guarded by his geutle- 
men-pensioners, and followed by some hundreds 
of courtiers, officers, and soldiers of fortune, most 
of them armed with swoida and pistols. The 
House was bound by its recent and solemn pro¬ 
testation to jirotect its privileges and the. jiersons 
of its members: therej were halberts, and jm>- 
bably other arms at hand ; hut could they defend 
their members against this array, led on by the 
king in person ? Would it be wise, on any grounds, 
to make the sacred inclosures of pailiament a 
scene of war and bloodshed ? They ordereS thefive 
members to withdraw; " to the cud,” says Kush- 
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worth, “ to avoid combustion in the House, if the 
said soldiers should use violence to pull any of 
them out.” Four of the members yielded ready 
obedience to this prudent order, but Mr. Strode 
insisted upon staying and facing the king, and 
waa obstinate till his old friend Sir Walter Earle 
pulled him out by force, the king being at. that 
time entering into New Palace Yard, and almost 
at the door of the House. As Charles passed 
through Westminster Hall to the entrance of the 
House of Commons, the officers, reformados, &c. 
that attended him made a lane on both sides 
the Hall, reaching to the door of the Commons, 
lie knocked hastily, and the door was opened to 
him. Leaving his armed hand at the door and in 
the Hull, lie entered the House, with his nephew 
Charles, the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, at his 
side. He glanced Itis eyes towards the place 
where Pym usually sat, and then walked dircejy 
to the chair, saving, “ liy your leave, Mr. Speaker, 
I must borrow your chair a little.” Lenthall, 
the. Speaker, dropped upon his knee, and Charles 
took his scat; the mace was removed ; the whole 
House stood up uncovered. Charles east search¬ 
ing glances among them, but be could nowhere 
see any of the live, members. He then sat down 
and addressed them with much agitation :—“ Gen- 
tlcmeii,” said lie, “ I ,®m sorry for this occasion 
of coming unto you: yesterday l sent a serjeant- 
at-arms upon a very important occasion, to appre¬ 
hend some that upon my commandment were 
accused of high treason, whereunto 1 did expect 
obedience, and not a message; and I must declare 
unto you here, that, albeit no king that ever was in 
England shall he more careful of your privileges, 
to maintain them to the utmost of his power, than 
I shah he; yet you must know, that in cases of 
treason no person hath a privflt^; and therefore 
I am come to know if any of those persons that 1 
have accused, for no slight crime, but for treason, 
are here. I cannot expect that this House can be 
in the right way that 1 do heartily wish it, there¬ 
fore I am come to tell you, that 1 must haye them 
wheresoever I find them.” Then he again looked 
round the House, and said to the speaker, now 
standing below the chair, “ Are any of those per¬ 
sons in the House ? Do you see any of them ? 
Where are they ?” Lenthall fell on his knees, 
and told his majesty, that he had neither eyes 
to see, nor tongue to speak in t^at place, but as 
the House was pleased to direct ^him.- Then 
again casting his eyes round about the House, 
Charles said, “ Well, since 1 see all the birds are 
flown, 1 do expect from you, that you do send 
them to me, as soon as they return hither. But 
I assure you, on the word of a king, I never did 
intend any force, but shall proceed against them 
in a legal and fair way, ffor I never meant any 
other. And now, since I sec I cannot do what I 
came for, I think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have said formerly;—that whatsoever I have 
done in favour, and to the good of my subjects, I 
do mean to maintain it. I will trouble you no 


mare, hut tell yon I do expect, hb soon as they, 
come to the House, you will send them to me ;- 
otherwise I must take my own course to find them.” 
With these words the disappftinted king rose, 
and retired amidst loud cries of “ Privilege! 
Privilege!”—and the House instantly adjourned. 

“ This action of the king,” says Whitelock, “ filled 
the discourses of all people; and it was much 
wondered at by many sober men, and judged ex¬ 
tremely to liis prejudice, and to the advantage of 
those thaj wore disaffected to him. The notorious 
breach 6f the priyilege, of the House of Commons 
hv that action could hot hut be foreseen by any 
who had knowledge-of parliament affairs: and to 
advise the Wiigfo an eh a sudden and intemperate 
act, so justly liable to exception, and without any 
probability of service to himself, was held very 
strange.*.. ..None could make a satisfactory apo¬ 
logy for it, and the king himself afterwards ac¬ 
knowledged his too much passion in it.It was 

believed that if the king had found them there, 
and called in his guards to have seized them, the 
members of the House would have endeavoured 
the defence, of them, which might have proved a 
very unhappy and sad business: and so it did, 
notwithstanding that was prevented; this sudden 
action being the first visible and apparent ground 
of all our following miseries.” 

In the mean while the live members were safe 
in the heart of the City of London, where a com¬ 
mittee of parliament was appointed to meet during 
the recess. “The same evening his lmgcsty sent 
James Maxwell, the usher of the House of Peers, 
to tlie House of Commons, to require Mr. Husli- 
worth, the clerk-assistant, whom his majesty had 
observed 16 take his speech in [characters at the 
table in the. House, to Come to his majesty ; and, 
when ^Iaxwell brought him to the king, his ma¬ 
jesty cdnjqiamled him-to give him a copy of his 
speech in the .Mouse : Mr. Rusliworth humbly 
hesaiglit his majesty (hoping for an excuse) to 
call to nlind how Mr. Francis Nevil, a Yorkshire 
member of the House of Commons, was committed 
to the 'lower but for telling his majesty what, words 
were spoken in the House by Mr. Henry Bcllasis, 
son to the LordFalconbridge't to which his majesty 
Smartly replied, ‘ I do not ask you to tell me what 
was said by any member of the House, but what I 
said myself.’ Whereupon he. readily gave obe¬ 
dience to his majesty’s command; and in his ma¬ 
jesty’s presence, in the room called the Jewel 
'House, he transcribed his majesty’s speech out of 
his characters, his majesty staying in the room all 

• Whitelock adds,—"The five members received ;i secict notice 
from n great court huly, their friend, who overheard some discourse 
of this intended action, ami gave timely notice to those gentlemen, 
whereby they got out of the House just before the king came.’* 
Warwick says that ‘‘Charles’s going to the Lower House was be¬ 
trayed by that busy slateswomnn, the Countess of Carlisle, who had 
now changed her gallant lYora Strafford to Mr. Pym, and was become 
such a she-saiut that aim frequented their sermons and took notes i 
and so he (the king) lost the opportunity of seizing their persuns.” 
But the French ambassador, Moutreml, says that he was the first to 
warn the members of their danger. It appears, however, that the 
warning was leully given by Captain Langrish ; and we know- from 
Hushworth, who was iu the House ut the time, that the five members 
did not quit thrir seats till the king aud his aimed followers were 
close to the House. 
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the while; and then and there presented, the same 
ft) the king, which his majesty was pleased to 
command to be sent speedily to the press; and 
the next morning it came forth in print.”* That 
nighMbc city was a gayer place than the court. 
Barton the following morning the Commons, safe 
in “that knighty heart,” sent Mr. Fiennes with a 
message to the Lords, to give them notice of 
“ the king’s coming yesterday,” and to repeat 
their desires that their lordships would join with 
them in a petition for a guard to secure them, and 
also to let them know that they were fitting at 
Guildhall, and had- appointed the committee for 
the pressing Irish affairs to meet .there. The Com¬ 
mons then appointed that a permapentocoBiinittcc 
should sit at Guildhall, in the City of London, 
with power to consider and resolve of ali things 
that might concern the good and safety of the 
city; and thereupon adjourned till Tuesday, the 
11th of January, at one in the afternoon. In 
the mean time Charles had sent orders to stop the 
sea-ports, as if the five members could be scared 
into a flight. It is said that theLordDigby offered 
to go into the city with Colonel Lunsford and his 
hand, and there seize them alive or dead, and that 
the king rejected this perilous advice. On the 
morning, after a night of painful doubt and debate, 
Charles set off to the city in person, with his usual 
attendants, but without any reformados or bra- 
voes. On his way he was saluted with cries 
of “ Privileges of parliament! Privileges of par¬ 
liament!” and one Henry Walker, an ironmonger 
and pamphlet-writer, threw into his majesty’s 
coach a paper, whereon was written, “ To your 
tents, O Israel.”f The common council had 

assembled at Guildhall, and they met the king as 
he went up to that building almost alone. Con¬ 
cealing his ill-humour, and his irritation against 
the citizens, he thus addressed them: “Gentlemen, 
I am come to demand such persons as I- have 
already accused of high treason, and do believe are 
shrouded in the city. I hope no good man will 
keep them from me; their offences are treasons 
and misdemeanors of a high nature. I desire your 
loving assistance herein, that they may be brought 
to a legal trial. Aud whereas there are divers sus¬ 
picions raised that I am a favourer of the popish 
religion, I do profess in the name of a king, that 
I did, and evdf will, and that to the utmost of my 
power, be a prosecutor of all such as shall any 
ways oppose the laws and statutes of this kingdom, 
cither Papists or separatists; and not only so, but 
I will maintain and defend that true Protestant 
religion which my father did profess, and I will con¬ 
tinue in it during life.”! This conciliatory speech 
produced little or no effect; Charles did not get 
the five members, but be got a very good dinner 
at the house of one of the sheriffs, and after dinner 
returned to Whitehall without interruption - or 
tumult. 

• Rusliworth. 

i Hush worth. The pamphleteer Ttt committed, and afterward* 
proceeded against at the sessions. 

| Hash worth. 

VOL. HI. 


The Lords, on receiving the Commons’ mes¬ 
sage, had also adjourned to the 11th of January. 
The permanent committee, which sat sometimes 
at Guildhall, sometimes at Grocers’ Hall, pro¬ 
ceeded actively in drawing up a declaration touch¬ 
ing his majesty’s intrusive visit to their Housg; 
and this occupied them till the 9th of January, 
many witnesses being examined to prove the 
words, actions, and gestures of that array of men 
who had followed his majesty and stood near the 
door of the House of Commons. Papers and 
records were also sent for. It was reported to 
them, that on the 4th of January, the lieutenant of 
the Tower had permitted one hunared stand of 
arms, two barrels of powder, and; match and shot 
proportionate, to go out of the Tower to White¬ 
hall ; and the committee, upon examination, found 
this report to be true. The common council, 
who went hand in hand with the committee, drew 
up a petition to the king, representing the great 
dangers, fears, and distractions of the city, by 
reason of the prevailing progress of the bloody 
rebels in Ireland; the dangerous putting out of 
persons of honour aud trust from being constable 
and lieutenant of the Tower; the fortifying uf 
Whitehall; the wounding of unarmed citizens in 
Westminster Hall; the strange visit paid to the 
House of Commons by lwtaajesty, attended with 
a great multitude of armed men; and the effect 
these fears produced upon the trade of the city 
and kingdom, &c.; aud in the end, the petitioners 
prayed his sacred majesty to put the Tower into 
the hands of persons of trust; to remove from about 
Whitehall and Westminster all doubtful and un¬ 
known persons; to appoint a known and approved 
guard for his own safety, and for the safety of par¬ 
liament ; to give up his intention of arresting the 
Lord Kimbolton- and the five members, and not 
to proceed against* them otherwise than according 
to the privileges of parliament. Charles, in his 
answer to this petition, justified his late proceed¬ 
ings, and declared that, as for the accused gentle¬ 
men, he ever intended to proceed against them 
with all justice and favour, according to the laws 
and statutes of the realm. At the same time he 
published a proclamation, charging the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members with higff treason, 
and commanding the magistrates to apprehend 
them, and carry them to the Tower. Forthwith 
many mariners and seamen went to the committee 
with a petition signed by a thousand hands, tender¬ 
ing their services and offering to escort the com¬ 
mittee by water to Westminster on the appointed 
day. The committee accepted their offer, and 
ordered them to provide such artillery aB was ne¬ 
cessary, and to take care that all great guns and 
muskets in their vessels should be cleared before¬ 
hand, to the end that tlftrc might be no shooting 
that day, except ia"case of great necessity, When 
the sailors were gone, the London apprentices 
flocked in great numbers to the committee, and 
offered their services as guards for the journey 
from the city back to Westminster^ Serjeant 

2 M 
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Wild gave the apprentices thanks for their affec¬ 
tion and willingness to serve the parliament, but 
told them that they were already provided with a 
sufficient guaTd. At this critical moment a ship 
from Berwick, with arms and ammunition, arrived 
ofj the Tower. The committee instantly com¬ 
manded her to fall down the river out of the reach 
of the Tower guns, and at the same time ordered 
the captain to call in the assistance of sailors and 
others, if any one should offer to take arms or 
ammunition out of her. On Saturday there was a 
rumour that the king intended paying the com¬ 
mittee a visit in person. Thereupon they ordered 
the captains of the city train-hands that now 
attended them as a guard, to take especial care 
that his majesty and the nobility should have way 
made for them to come in, and all duty and respect 
shown to them. But the captains were also 
ordered not to suffer any other sorts of persons to 
come in. On the Monday following-the committee 
declared that the proclamation of treason was a 
great scandal to his majesty and his government,— 
a seditious act, manifestly tending to the subversion 
of the peace of the kingdom, and to the injury and 
dishonour of the accused members, against whom 
there was no legal charge or accusation whatever. 
And they further added, “ that the privileges of 
parliament and the liberty of the subject, so violated 
and broken, cannot be fully and sufficiently vindi¬ 
cated, unless his majesty will be graciously pleased 
to discover the names of those persons who ad¬ 
vised his majesty to the scaling of the chambers 
and studies of the said members, to send a serjeant- 
at-arms to the House of Commons to demand the 
said members, to issue several warrants under his 
majesty’s own hand to apprehend the said mem¬ 
bers, his majesty’s coming thither in his own royal 
person, the publishing of the said articles and 
printed papers in the frame of a proclamation, 
against the Baid members (in such manner as iB 
before declared) ; to the end such persons may re¬ 
ceive condign punishment.”* 

On the afternoon of the same day, Charles, 
with the queen, his children, and the whole court, 
left Whitehall and went to Hampton Court. He 
never entered London again until he came as a 
helpless prisoner, whose destinies were in the iron 
hand of Oliver Cromwell. On the morrow after¬ 
noon the committee, together with the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five accused members, took water 
at the Three Cranes, attended by thirty or forty 
long boats, with guns and flags, and by a vast 
number of citizens and seamen in other boats and 
barges; and thus they proceeded triumphantly to 
their old.port at Westminster, some of the train¬ 
bands marching at the same time by land, to be a 
guard to the two Houses of Parliament. The next 
day they received a verf humble message from 
Hampton Court: “His majesty, taking notice 
that some conceive it disputable whether his pro¬ 
ceedings against the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 

* Rnah worth. 


and Mr. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the pri-, 
vileges of parliament, and being very desirous W 
give satisfaction to all men in all matters that 
may seem to have relation to privilege, is pleased 
to waive his former proceedings; and all Jpjbts 
by this means being settled, when the milfls of 
men are composed, his majesty will proceed there¬ 
upon in an unquestionable way, and assures his 
parliament that upon all occasions he will be ns 
careful of their privileges aB of his life or his 
crown.” On the same day, “ divers knights, gen¬ 
tlemen, and freeholders of the county of Bucks, to 
the number of about Tour thousand, as they were 
computed, came to London, riding every one with 
a printed copy of the protestation lately taken in 
his hat.”* These countrymen of Hampden pre¬ 
sented a petition, not to the House of Commons, 
but to the House of Peers, praying them to co¬ 
operate with the Lower House in perfecting the 
great work of reformation, in bringing to exem¬ 
plary punishment wicked counsellors, evil plotters 
and delinquents, in relieving Ireland, in fortifying 
the privileges of parliament against all future 
attempts, &c. At the same time, these Bucking¬ 
hamshire petitioners, who received the thanks of 
both Houses, acquainted the Commons that they 
had another petition which they wished to present 
to his majesty on behalf of their loyal countryman, 
neighbour, and member, Mr. John Hampden, m 
whom they had ever found good cause to confide. 
They asked the Commons which would be the best 
way of delivering this petition; and the Commons 
selected six or eight of their members to wait upon 
his majesty with it. These members accordingly 
went to Hampton Court; but CharleB was not 
there, having gone on to Windsor Castle. The 
members followed him to Windsor, and presented 
the paper, which told him that the malice which 
Hampden’s zeal for his majesty’s service and the 
service of the state had excited in the enemies of 
king, church, and commonwealth, had occasioned 
this foul accusation of their friend. Charles instantly 
repeated his determination of waiving the accusa¬ 
tion. And yet this was not done very clearly 
or very graciously. On the following day he 
Bent another message to thestwo Houses, assuring 
them that he had never the least intention of vio¬ 
lating the least privilege of parliament, &c. But 
notwithstanding these assurances, the House of 
Commons proceeded against Herbert, the attorney- 
general, who had presented the articles of impeach¬ 
ment against Lord Kimbolton and the five members. 
At their instigation Herbert waB examined before 
tlUfejLords, where he pleaded in excuse the duty of 
olxSfience which he owed to his master, and pro¬ 
fessed his ignorance of the grounds of the charge of 
high treason. On the morrow, the 15th of January, 
it was resolved by the Commons that Herbert had 
violated the privileges of parliament in preferring 
the articles of accusation; and that a charge 
should be sent up to the Lords against him, to 
have satisfaction for this great scandal and injury, 

* Ruihuorth, 
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unless he could prove the said articles within sis 
flays. The charge was a regular impeachment 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. Herbert put 
in an answer, solemnly averring that he had no 
hand in contriving the articles against the jnem- 
hers; that he was so far from any malice, false¬ 
hood, or scandal in the advising and contriving of 
the same, or any of them, that he never knew or 
heard of them until he received them from his 
majesty’s hands ready ingrossed on paper. He 
referred to a letter written by the king to Lord 
Littleton, wherein his majesty took the whole of 
the unfortunate transaction upon himself. But 
these excuses were not admitted, and, after many 
months, the House of Lords declared—“ 1. That 
Sir Edward Herbert, his majesty’s attorney-gene¬ 
ral, is, by sentence of this House, disabled, and 
made incapable of being a member, assistant, or 
pleader, in either House of Parliament, and of all 
offices saving that of attorney-general, which he 
now holds. 2. That Mr. Attorney-General shall 
be forthwith committed to the prison of the Fleet 
during the pleasure of this House.”* 

On the 12th of January, the day after Charles’s 
departure from Whitehall, information was brought 
to the House of Commons, that the Lord l)igby 
and Colonel Lunsford, with other disbanded 
officers and reformados, were gathering some 
troops of horse at Kingston-upon-Thames, and ap¬ 
pearing in arms there in a disorderly manner, and, 
moreover, that there were two cart-loads of ammu¬ 
nition'going to them. The alarm was the greater, 
because the magazine of arms for that part of 
Surrey was at Kingston. The Lords and Com¬ 
mons ordered the sheriffs and justices of peace to 
suppress the gathering with the train-bands, and 
secure the magazine. The like orders were soon 
sent into every part of the kingdom ; and nearly 
everywhere they were readily obeyed. Lord Digby 
escaped and fled beyond sea; Colonel Lunsford 
was taken and safely lodged in the Tower. The 
parliament sent for Sir John Byron, the new 
lieutenant of the Tower, to question him concern¬ 
ing his sending arms to Whitehall; but he refused 
to attend, telling the messenger that he had an 
order from the king tiot to stir out of the Tower, 
and giving him a copy of a royal warrant, which 
was to that purpose. He was then sent for again, 
and ordered to come at his peril. Byron now 
attended, gave an account to the Lords of what 
arms and ammunition he had sent, and afterwards 
he gave the same account to the Commons— 
first kneeling at the bar of both Houses for his 
contempt in.not attending to the first summons; 
and so he was dismissed. On the same day (the 
12th of January) the lord steward reported to the 
Lords that his majesty would command the lord 
mayor to appoint two hundred men out of the 
train-bands of the city to wait on the two Houses, 
under the command of the Earl of Lindsay, his 
chamberlain. The House of Commons, without 
regarding this message, called up two companies 
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of the train-bands of the city and suburbs, and 
placed them under the command of Seijeant- 
Major Skippon. They also ordered, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Lords, that the Earl of Newport, 
Master of the Ordnance, and the Lieutenant of the 
Tower should not suffer any arms or ammunition 
to he removed without their express orders; atid 
that, for tlie better safeguard of five Tower, the 
sheriffs of London aud Middlesex should appoint 
a sufficient guard to watch that fortress both by 
land and water. Their minds, indeed, were now 
almost wholly occupied by the thoughts of arsenals, 
arms, and ammunition. Mr. Bagshaw of Wind¬ 
sor informed the Commons that he had seen seve¬ 
ral troops of horse gathering in that town, where 
the court still was, and that there had gone in 
there a waggon loaded with ammunition. Serjeant- 
Major Skippon was hereupon ordered to send out 
troops of horsemen as Bcouts from time to time, to 
give intelligence if any force should approach the 
city; and at the same time a number of boats and 
small vessels were sent up the river beyond King¬ 
ston for the like service. Information was given 
that some ships laden with arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, for the rebels in Ireland, were about to 
sail from Dunkirk: both Houses represented this 
dangerous circumstance to the Dutch ambassador, 
who undertook that the Dutch ships that were 
lying before Dunkirk should intercept any vesaels 
so laden. An order was sent from both Houses 
to Colonel Goring, who was then governor of 
Portsmouth, requiring him not to deliver up that 
town, nor receive any forces into it, without their 
authority. The Commons sent a message to the 
Lords, informing them that there was at Hull a 
magazine of arms of the king’s for sixteen thou¬ 
sand men, with ammunition in proportion; that 
the country adjacent was full of papists and ill- 
affected persons; and that, therefore, they desired 
their lordships’ concurrence in an order that some 
of the train-bands of Yorkshire should be put 
into the town of Hull, under the command of the 
trusty Sir John Hotham. Their lordships con¬ 
sented, and, that their order might make the 
greater speed down to Hull, the Commons re¬ 
quested Mr. John Hotham,’ a member of their 
House, and sou to Sir John, to go immediately 
with it. Tins service was not without dan¬ 
ger; hut young Hotham stood up in the gallery, 
and exclaimed, “Mr. Speaker! fall back, fall 
edge, I will go down and perform your com¬ 
mands.” A committee was then appointed to 
attend especially to the best means of putting the 
kingdom in a posture of defence. The members 
of this committee were Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Richard 
Carr, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Glynn, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
Sir Henry Vane, the.Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, and the Solicitor-General St. John. The 
Lords, however, refused to join with the Commons 
in the petition to the king for the removal of Sir 
John Byron from the lieutenancy of the Tower. 

A few days after his majesty’s departure from 
Whitehall, the Earl of Essex acquaint^! the Lords 
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that the king had laid his commands upon him as 
lord chamberlain of the household, and upon the 
Earl of Holland as groom of the stole, to attend Iub 
majesty at Hampton Court; hut the House would 
not dispense with their absence at a moment when 
so many great and urgent affairs were depending; 
atfd thereupon Essex and Holland excused them¬ 
selves to his majesty as well as they could, telling 
him that, in obedience to his own.writ, they were 
obliged to assist in parliament, and that their 
attendance there would be truer service to his Ma¬ 
jesty than any they could do him at court. Charles, 
some weeks after, sent a messenger to demand the 
Stas' of the one, and the key of the other, which 
the two lords resigned accordingly. 

It was now apparent to most men that the king¬ 
dom was about to blaze with the long-conceived 
flame of civil war * The Scottish commissioners, 
raised into vast importance by their skilful ma¬ 
nagement of affairs, chose this moment to offer 
their mediation between the king and his English 
parliament. On the 15th of January they pre¬ 
sented a paper of humble desires to Charles, tell¬ 
ing him that the disturbance of England must 
needs disquiet and distemper the peace of Scot¬ 
land,—that the two countries were mutually bound 
to maintain the peace and liberty of one another,— 
that they (the commissioners) conceived that the 
present distractions were maintained by the wicked 
plots and practices of papists, prelates, and their 
adherents, whose aim was to prevent all further 
reformation, and to subvert the purity and truth 
of religion, for which end they had constantly 
laboured to stir up divisions, by their questioning 
the authority of parliaments, the liberties of the 
subject, &c. “ And to acquit ourselves of the 

trust imposed in us,” said the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, “ and to testify our brotherly affection to 
this kingdom, we do make offer of our humble 
endeavours for composing of these differences; 
and to that purpose do beseech your majesty, in 
these extremities, to have recourse to the sound 
and faithful advice of the honourable houses of 
parliament; and to repose thereupon as the only 
assured and happy means to establish the prospe¬ 
rity and quiet of this kingdom;.and we are 

confident that, if your majesty shall be graciously 
pleased to take in good part, and give ear to these 
our humble and faithful desires, that the success 
of your majesty’s affairs, howsoever perplexed, 
shall be happy to your majesty and joyful to all 
your people.f On the same day the Scottish 
commissioners .sent a paper to the parliament, 
offering their mediation with the king, and thank¬ 
ing them for their assistance lately given to the 
kingdom of Scotland, in settling the troubles there. 
They declared that next to, the providence of God, 
and his majesty’s justice and goodness, they were 
most beholden to the mediation and brotherly 
kindness of the English parliament. They told 
them that they had “ taken the boldness ” to send 
their humble aud faithful advice to the king, and 
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that they hoped the two honourable houses would 
“ think timeously” of the fairest and fittest ways 
for composing all present differences. On the 19th 
of January, Charles, in a letter from Windsor, let 
the Scottish commissioners know that he had ex¬ 
pected, before they should have intermeddled, 
that they would have acquainted him with their 
resolution in private; and that he trusted that, 
for the time coming, they would no way engage 
themselves in these private differences, without 
first communicating their intentions to him in 
private. He also wrote to the Earl of Lanark, 
now secretary for Scotland, to whom he bitterly 
complained of the course pursued by the commis¬ 
sioners in meddling and offering to mediate betwixt 
him and his English parliament. The letter was 
sent down by his confidential servant Mungo 
Murray, who was to tell Lanark some things 
which his majesty did not think fit to write. The 
House of Commons, of course, received the offer 
of mediation in a very different manner. On the 
day after it wus presented they ordered Sir Philip 
Stapleton to return thanks to the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, assuring them that what they had done 
was very acceptable to the House, who would con¬ 
tinue their care to remove the present distractions, 
as also to confirm and preserve the union between 
the two nations. A few days after this the com¬ 
missioners concluded an arrangement for the send¬ 
ing of 2500 men of the Scotch army into Ireland, 
to make head against the rebellion, which now 
threatened the entire loss of that country. 

The Lords joined the Commons in petitioning 
the king to proceed with the impeachment of Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members. Charles again 
offered a free pardon. With this the two Houses 
would not rest satisfied; and they both demauded 
justice against the informers on whose testimony 
his majesty had acted. On the 20th of January 
the king, by message, desired the parliament to 
digest and condense into one body all the griev¬ 
ances [of the kingdom, promising his favourable 
assent to those means which should be found most 
effectual for redress; but the Commons scarcely 
heeded this message, knowing at the moment that 
Charles had already sent Lord Digby abroad in 
search of foreign assistance.* Charles’s conduct 
with regard to the Irish rebels also excited their 
discontent and vehement suspiciohs. “ It was 
then also generally talked, and much complained 
of among the well-affected people, that the king 
had been so backward in proclaiming those bar¬ 
barous Irish rebels; and not only talked among 
the people, but alleged by the parliament itself 
(in their own .declaration afterwards, when the 
breach betweqn'king and parliament grew greater) 
as a sign that those inhuman rebels had been 
countenanced by the court of England, in that the 

* Admiral Pennington wa» examined by the Commons about the 
flight of Lord Dteby i and the admiral declared that hi* lordship hud 

« roduoed to him nit majesty's warrant, dated tlrn 13th of January, at 
Windsor, signed with lit* majesty's own hand, and commanding him 
(the admiral) to carry the Lord Digby to any place beyond sea, 
either in Prance or Holland. 
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proclamation whereby they were declared traitors citizens, after reminding them that they had not 
wvas so long withheld as to the 1st of January, yet been paid for money already lent, complained 
though the rebellion broke forth in October before, bitterly that the brotherly offers of Scotland to send 
and then no more than forty copies were appointed troops into Ireland had been shamefully rejected, 
to be printed, with a special command from his or the acceptance of them deferred, while their 
majesty not to exceed that number, and that none brethren were yet daily massacred there; that 
of them should be published till the king’s plea- commissions to proper officers were slowly issu?d ; 
sure were further signified, as by the warrant ap- that the money already sent thither had been ex- 
pcars (a true copy whereof was printed), so that a hausted in maintaining forces which were so situ- 
few only could take notice of it. And this (say ated as to be of little use; that the malignant 
they) was made more observable by the late con- faction of papists here were encouraged, and the 
trary proceedings against the Scots, who were in a Irish rebels so much emboldened as to boast that 
very quick and sharp manner proclaimed, and they would first extirpate the British nation there, 
those proclamations forthwith dispersed with as and then make England the seat of war; that the 
much diligence as might be through all the king- not disarming of papists in England, after so many 
dom, and ordered to be read in every church, ac- discoveries of their treacheries and bloody designs 
cmnpanied with public prayers and execrations.”* against parliament—that the great decay of fortifi- 
The Irish insurgents, or rebels, had styled them- cations, block-houses, and other sea-forts—the not 
selves the queen’s army, and professed that the placing all of them in the hands of men in whom 
cause of their rising was to maintain the king’s the parliament might confide—the not removing 
prerogative and the queen’s religion against the the present lieutenant of the Tower, the mainte- 
puritan parliament of England. There was also nance of whom in his command had caused mer- 
observed, on the part of Charles, a backwardness chants to desist from bringing money to the Mint, 
to send over assistance to the Protestant party in , -—all tended to overthrow trade more and more, and 
Ireland, who were as much puritans as his EnglishMBk make money scarce in the city and kingdom; 
subjects, and a forwardness to expedite men who leRat the king’s shipB, which ought to be a wall of 
were notorious for their attachment to the old defence to the kingdom, were not employed as 
Roman church. Some of the incidents that came they ought to be, but used for the conveying away 
to light are not of the greatest importance, but of delinquents, who durst not abide the test of the 
every indication of a leaning to the insurgents now parliament; that the not questioning those many 
excited suspicion in the minds of the English thousands of unknown persons who were collected 
people. When the Earl of Leicester, the new and sheltered in Covent-Gardcn and thereabouts, 
lord-lieutenant, waited upon his majesty to receive without any lawful calling, and probably with a 
his instructions, he was for a long time put off with design of lying in readiness for some desperate 
excuses. The ships directed to lie upon the coasf attempt, was a thing that might endanger the 
of Ireland to annoy the insurgents, and prevent the welfare and safety of his majesty, the parliament, 
introduction of ammunition, arms, and other as- and city; that the misunderstanding between the 
sistance from foreign parts, were called off, and king and the parliament, the not vindicating the 
powder and amis were actually thrown in during privileges of parliament, the not suppressing of 
their absence, and it was afterwards shown that protections, the not punishing of delinquents, and 
Charles himself had withdrawn the ships. Great the not executing of all priests and jesuits legally 
numbers of papists, both English and Irish, some condemned, while others, contrary to the privilege 
of whom had served the king in his unlucky cam- of parliament, had been illegally charged with 
paigns against the Scottish Covenanters, went out treason, did most exceedingly fill the minds of 
of England immediately before or shortly after the men with fears and discouragements, and so dis- 
iusurrection, and jsined their co-religionists in able them from lending that cheerful assistance 
arms ; others remaining in England prepared, or which they were well inclined to. The* citizens of 
were said to be preparing, arms, ammunition, London, and the petitioners of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
money, com*and other victuals for the assistance &c., humbly conceived that the great evils under 
and encouragement of the Irish. On the 29th of which they laboured and languished had sprung 
January the Lords and Commons issued strict from the employing of ill-affected persons in places 
prders to the sheriffs, justices of peace, &c., to stay of tmst and honour, and near to his majesty’s 
and prevent these perilous enterprises. At the person, and were still continued by means of the 
same time the Commons plainly asserted that votes of bishops and popish lords in the House 
Charles had granted licenses to papists of this of Peers. And they begged leave to protest 
class to pass over to Ireland, in doing which they before God and the high court of parliament, that 
only echoed the opinion expressed in petitions if any further miseries befell their brethren in Ire- 
from the City of London, from the knights, gen- land, or any mischief broke in upon England, it 
tlemen, ministers, and others of the counties of ought to be imputed wholly to such as endeavoured 
Essex, Hertfordshire, &c. The Commons had to hinder the effectual and speedy cure of these 
found it necessary to apply to the city for a loan state evils. 

of 100,000/. for the service in Ireland ; and the Upon these remarkable petitions the Commons 
»May. desired a conference with the Lojds, and ap- 
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pointed Pym to manage it The Lower House 
had been for some time apprehensive of a falling 
off on the part of the Upper House. Pym now 
flatly told their lordships that they must either 
join the Commons in the cure of this epidemical 
disease, whereof the commonwealth lay gasping, 
or''be content to see the Commons do without 
them. “ l am now,” said Pym, “ come to a con¬ 
clusion, and I have nothing to propound to your 
lordships by way of request or desire from the 
House of Commons: I doubt not but that your 
judgments will tell you what is to be done; your 
.consciences, your honours, your interests, will call 
upon you for the doing of it; the Commons will 
be glad to have your help and concurrence in 
saving of the kingdom, but, if they should fail of 
it, it shall not discourage them of doing their 
duty. And whether the kingdom be lost or saved 
(as, through God’s'blessing, J hope it will he), 
they shall be sorry that the story of this present 
parliament should tell posterity that, in so great a 
danger and extremity, the House of Commons 
should be enforced to save the kingdom alone, and 
that the House of Peers should have no part in. 
the honour of the preservation of it, you havnfl| 
so great an interest in the good success of tholP 
endeavours, in respect of your great estates and 
high degrees of nobility. My lords, consider what 
the present necessities and dangers of the common¬ 
wealth require, what the Commons have reason to 
expect, to what endeavours and counsels the con¬ 
current desires of all the people do invite you: so 
that, applying yourselves to the preservation of 
the king and kingdom, I may be bold to assure 
you, in the name of all the Commons of England, 
that you shall be bravely seconded.”* The 
House of Commons forthwith ordered that the 
Speaker, in the name of all, should give thanks to 
Mr. Pym for his able performance of the service 
in which he had been employed; and they further 
desired that Mr. Pym would deliver in writing to 
the House the speech he had made at this confer¬ 
ence, in order that it might be printed. 

A few days after Charles sent a message to the 
Commons, telling them that he had taken notice of 
a speech pretending in the title to have been deli¬ 
vered by Mr. Pym, and printed by order of their 
House, in which it was affirmed that, since the 
stopping of the ports, many of the chief command¬ 
ers now at the head of the Irish rebels had been 
suffered to pass by his majesty’s immediate war¬ 
rant. Charles said that, having been very certain 
of having used extreme caution in the granting of 
passports for Ireland, he conceived either that this 
printed speech had not been so deliyered, or that 
the House had received some misinformation; that 
he wished to know from,-them the truth, and 
called upon them to revievf their information, that 
either it might be found to have been false and 
injurious both to the House and to his majesty, or 
that he might know by what means and by whose 
fault his authority had been so highly abused as 
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to be made to conduce to the assistance of that 
rebellion which he so much detested and abhorred: 
The Commons instantly replied that they acknow¬ 
ledged that the said speech was delivered by Mr. 
Pym, and printed by their order; that its contents 
were agreeable to the sense of the House, which 
had received advertisements concerning several 
Irish papists and others who had obtained his 
majesty’s immediate warrant for their passing into 
Ireland since the orders issued by both houses of 
parliament, and that they had been informed those 
men had since joined the rebels and become com¬ 
manders amongst them. The Commons Hdded, 
that others had been stayed, and were yet in safe 
custody, particularly the Lord Delvin and some 
other persons in his company, including, as was 
thought, a priest; one Colonel Butler, brother to 
the Lord Minyard, now in rebellion; Sir George 
Hamilton, a known papist, like the rest; and a 
son of Lord Nettersfield, whose father and brother 
were both in rebellion. “We, your most faithful 
subjects,” said the Commons, “are very sorry 
that the extreme caution which your majesty hath 
used hath been so ill seconded by the diligence 
and faithfulness of your ministers, and that your 
royal authority should be so highly abused, al¬ 
though, as it was expressed in that speech by Mr. 
Pym, we believe it was by the procurement of 
some evil instruments too near your royal person, 
without your majesty’s knowledge and intention.” 
And, in the end, the Commons called upon Charles 
to vindicate his honour for the time past, and 
secure his kingdom from like mischief for the 
time to come. Charles replied, that no such per¬ 
sons as those complained of had passed into Ire¬ 
land with his warrant or privity; that there were 
not grounds enough for such a direct and positive 
affirmation on their parts; thatPym’s speech, in 
respect of the place and person, and its being now 
acknowledged to be agreeable to the sense of the 
House, might injure bis majesty in the affections 
of many of his good subjects, considering the 
many scandalous pamphlets imputing to him in 
like manner an indifference in regard to that re¬ 
bellion, so horrid and odious to all Christians. 
He called upon them to name the persons who, 
by his license, had passed into Ireland to join the 
rebels; he asked them again to re-examine their 
evidence; and, as he was confident thdy could never 
prove what they had asserted, i he trusted they 
would publish such a declaration as might dis¬ 
cover tbeir mistake and exculpate his majesty 
who, from his soul, was resolved to discharge his 
duty for the relief of his poor Protestant subjects 
in Ireland. It was true, he said, he had given his 
warrants to Colonel Butler and the >on of Lord 
Nettersfield; but this was when he was in Scot¬ 
land, and long, as he thought, before the order of 
the parliament for closing the ports. Butler, he 
said, was uncle to the Earl of Ormond, a good 
Protestant; and, to his majesty’s knowledge, there 
was no suspicion attached to the son of Lord Net¬ 
tersfield. As for the others, he said it might be 
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they had obtained warrants from him since the 
Lrder of the two Houses; but he assured the par¬ 
liament! that he had no intimation of any such 
order till their arrest of Sir George Hamilton, the 
last he had licensed to pass into Ireland. He had 
examined his own memory, and the notes of his 
secretaries, to find what other warrants had been 
granted, but could find none for Irish, except to 
the Karl of St. Albaus and two of his servants, 
and to one Walter Tyrrell, a poor man, none of 
whom, he was assured, were with the rebels. It 
might be that the persons named by the Commons 
were papists; but the local government of Ireland, 
whose letters were not disapproved by the parlia¬ 
ment here, had thought fit to arm several Catholic 
noblemen of the pale, who had made professions 
of their loyalty, and therefore he could not ima¬ 
gine it unsafe to give licenses to some few, who, 
though papists, professed due allegiance. The 
Commons rejoined that it was notorious, both in 
England and Ireland, that many priests, jesuits, 
and popish commanders had passed over to the 
latter country; that Colonel Butler, who had been 
opportunely stayed, was expected and much desired 
by the rebels, who for a long time kept a regiment 
to be commanded by him ; that the colonel’s 
brother was general of the rebels in Munster; that 
the colonel’s friend and travelling companion, one 
Captain Sutton, had actually got over to Ireland, 
and obtained the place of a colonel among the 
rebels ; that all the sons of Lord Nettersfield were 
dangerous persons, papists bred in the wars in the 
service of the King of Spain, and one of them 
lately become a jesuit; that two of these, the 
Jesuit and a soldier, had passed into Ireland by 
virtue of his majesty’s warrant, as they had cause 
to believe. They hinted that a warrant made for 
one or two might, by the Bubtlety of the enemy, 
be extended to many; that warrants might have 
been obtained without the king’s knowing of them 
or being fully aware of their intention ; and they 
hoped that all this would be sufficient to convince 
him thnt, as they had some cause to give credit 
to the information they received, so they had no 
intention of making any ill use of it to his majes¬ 
ty’s dishonour, but* imputed the blame to his 
ministers. This exchange of messages was pro¬ 
longed for many weeks. It ended (at the end of 
March, when Charles was at York) by the king’s 
declaring that he should expect the House of 
Commons to publish a declaration that they had 
been deceived, that his majesty had been very 
cautious in giving passes, and that his ministers 
had not abused his trust by granting surreptitious 
warrants; and on the other Bide, by the Commons 
persisting in their disbelief of all his protestations. 
We believe that in some respects their suspicions 
were unfounded; but it is extremely difficult, with 
all the evidence we have before us, which is pro¬ 
bably more than what was in the hands of the 
Commons, to separate Charles’s dislike of the mon¬ 
strous massacre by the infuriated papists, from 
his hopes and designs of strengthening himself by 


Irish means; and there were indisputably con¬ 
stantly recurring circumstances which (ended to 
keep alive all kinds of jealousies and alarms, 
particularly in a state of the public mind which 
had long ceased to respect the royal word in any¬ 
thing. 

A few days after Lord Digby’s escape, a pacl«>t, 
addressed by his lordship to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Lewis Dives, was intercepted and read in the 
House of Commons.* A letter for the queen in¬ 
closed ih the packet was opened and read with 
just ns little ceremony. In the letter Digby said, 
“ If the king betake himself to a safe place, where 
he may avow and protect his servants (from rage 
I mean, and violence, for from justice I will never 
implore it), I shall then live in impatience and 
misery till I wait upon you. But if, after all he 
hath done of late, lie shall betake himself to the 
easiest and compliantest ways of accommodation, 
I am confident that then I shall serve him more 
by my absence than by all my industry.” At the 
very opening of this letter was an otfer to corre¬ 
spond with the queen in ciphers, and to do service 
abroad, for which the king’s instructions were de¬ 
sired. The Commons were naturally thrown into 
a great heat by the strain in which their proceed¬ 
ings were now spoken of by one who, like Strafford, 
had formerly been among the most zealous asserters 
of popular rights. They appointed a committee to 
consider the intercepted letters, and, with little 
loss of time, both Houses joined in the following 
representation to his most gracious majesty: 
“ Most gracious sovereign, your majesty’6 most 
loyal and faithful subjects, the Lords and Com¬ 
mons in parliament, have received your message 
sent at the it^nce of the queen’s majesty, and 
upon consideaHHi thereof, to our great joy and 
content, find^^^S clear expressions of grace and 
favour from bS^our majesties, for which we re¬ 
turn our most bumble thanks, and have here- 
withal sent the transcript of that letter required by 
your mtnesty, as likewise of two other letters di¬ 
rected to Master Secretary Nicholas and Sir Lewis 
Dives, all which were brought to us under one 
cover, indorsed to Mr. Secretary, with information 
that they were written by the Lord Digby; who, 
being a person fled from the justice of parliament, 
and one who had given many evidences of dis¬ 
affection to the public good, we conceived it neces¬ 
sary to open the two former ; and finding sundry 
expressions in them full of asperity and malignity 
to the parliament, we thought it very probable that 
the like might be contained in that to her majesty, 
and that it would be dishonourable to her majesty, 
and dangerous to the kingdom, if it should not be 
opened, wherein we were not a whit deceived, as 
your majesty may conceive by the contents thereof. 
And although we cannot but be very sensible of 
the great dishonour therein done to your majesties, 

• According to Clarendon, Digby’a letter was brought to the 
House of Commons by the treachery of the person to whose cure it 
was entrusted for conveyance. We learn from Kushworth thut, be¬ 
sides writing to Dives, Digby also wrote to Sect et ary Nicholas, who 
wus now trusted with must of the secret plans of tlie couit. 
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and the malicious endeavours of fomenting and 
increasing the jealousies betwixt your majesty and 
your people, yet we are far from reflecting any¬ 
thing upon the queen, or expecting any satisfaction 
from her majesty, hut impute all to the bold and 
euvenomed spirit of the man; only we most 
eaftiestly beseech your majesty to persuade the 
queen that she will not vouchsafe any countenance 
to or correspondence with the Lord Digby, or any 
other the fugitives or traitors, whose offences now 
depend under the examination and judgment of 
parliament; which we assure ourselves will be 
* very effectual to further the removal of all jea¬ 
lousies and discontents betwixt your majesty and 
your people, and the settling -jthe great affairs of 
your majesty and the kingdom in an assured state 
and condition of honour, safety, and prosperity.” 

This was worse than gall and wormwood to 
the court. Nor did the parliament stop here: a 
committee of the Commons drew up a charge of 
high treason against Lord Digby. Henrietta 
Maria, who never was the heroine that some have 
delighted to picture her, who in no particular of 
her life showed any high-mindedness, was terrified 
almost out of her senses by the notion that the 
Commons meant to impeach her, and self-preserva¬ 
tion, and wounded pride, and an indefinite hope of 
doing great things against the parliament of Eng¬ 
land among the, absolute princes on the continent, 
all prompted her to be’ gone. Both Houses inti¬ 
mated to her through the Earl of Newport and the 
Lord Seymour, that there was no ground for the 
fears they were aware she entertained of the inten¬ 
tion of the Commons to accuse her of high treason. 
She replied that Bhe had, indeed, heard a general 
report of an accusation intended Mginst her, but 
that having seen no articles iqrfffflwg, she gave 
little credit to Buch rumours, a^^Hald now give 
less, os the House of Commons^IPned to assure 
her that they had never entertained a thought of 
any such proceeding. But there was now an ex¬ 
cellent pretext for Henrietta Maria’s ctsparture. 
In the midst of this unhappy turmoil with his 
parliament, CharleB had married his daughter 
Mary to the young Prince of Orange, and it 
seemed proper and expedient that the young lady 
should be conducted by her mother to her betrothed 
husband. The king readily entered into the 
scheme of this journey, but it was necessary to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the parliament. He therefore 
acquainted both Houses with the matter; and, as 
neither of them raised any very strong opposition, 
the royal party got ready for the coast, Charles 
resolving to accompany them as far as Dover. 
The plate of the queen’s chamber was melted 
down for the expenses of the journey, and the 
whole of the crown jewels were secretly packed up 
to be converted on the othe/side of the water into 
arms and gunpowder. On the 9th of February 
Charles, with his wife and children, came hack 
from Windsor to Hampton Court; on the 10th he 
proceeded to Greenwich; on the morrow to Ro 
Chester, and so by slow stages to Dover, where the 
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queen and princess embarked for Holland on the 
23rd of February.* 1 

While he was yet at Canterbury, and his wife 
with him, Charles’s assent was demanded to two 
hills which the Commons had got carried through the 
Lords; the one was to take away the votes of the 
bishops in parliament, and to remove them and all 
others,in holy orders from all temporal jurisdic¬ 
tion and offices whatsoever; the other for pressing 
of soldiers for the service of Ireland. The latter, 
after reciting that, by the laws of the realm, none 
of his majesty’s subjects ought to be impressed or 
compelled to go out of their country to serve as 
soldiers, except in urgent necessity or in case of 
their being hound by tenure of their lands, enacted 
that, for the prevention of the plots and conspi¬ 
racies in the kingdom of- Ireland and also itk, that 
'of England, it should be lawful, from the lit of 
December, 1641, to the 1st of November, 1642, 
for the justices, &c., to raise as many men, by im¬ 
press, for soldiers, gunners, and chirurgeons, as 
might be appointed by his majesty and both 
Houses of Parliament. Charles passed the two 
bills, and, in a message to both Houses, said lie 
felt assured that his so doing (the hill about the 
bishops he had formerly declared he would die 
rather than pass) would convince them that he 
desired nothing more than the satisfaction of his 
kingdom. lie then spoke of his zeal for executing 
the penal statutes against recusants; of his deter¬ 
mination to banish by proclamation all Romish 
priests within twenty days; of his readiness to 
refer all matters concerning the troubles likely to 
arise in the hearts of the'people about the govern¬ 
ment and Liturgy of the church to the sole consi¬ 
deration of the wisdom of his parliament. He 
desired that they would not press him to any 
single act on his part, till the whole church system 
should be bo digested and settled by both Houses, 
that he might clearly see what was fit to he left, as 
well as what was fit to be taken away. But of the 
bishops, whose political existence was annihi¬ 
lated by the passing of the first of these two acts, 
—of Laud, who lay in the Tower uncertain of his 
fate,—Charles breathed not a syllable. And, from 
his promptness in passing tlic Bill, and his un¬ 
murmuring silence upon it, all thinking men con¬ 
cluded that he was acting with mental reservation, 
und with the determined purpose of declaring 
that bill and others null and void, and his con¬ 
sent as a painful but necessary sacrifice to the 
present violence and strength of the parliament, 
as soon as ever he should be in a condition to 
do so. The Lords and Commons, however, pro¬ 
fessed to acknowledge, with much joy and thank¬ 
fulness, his majesty’s .grace and favour in giving 
his royal assent to these two bills. But on the 
morrow a committee of the Lords, appointed to 
discover and prevent evil counsellors about his 
majesty, passed several stinging votes, which were 
all reported to the Commons. They proposed 
that all privy counsellors and great officers of state, 

• Rushwwrth.'-May.—Clarendon. 
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except such os held their place* hy inheritance, 
snould be removed, and that none should be 
received into those places but such as should be 
recommended by the humble advice of both Houses 
of Parliament; that Endymion Porter, William 
Murray, Sir,John Winter, and others, should be 
removed for ever from the persons of the king and 
queen. On the next day the House of Commons 
suggested new modes of raising money for the re¬ 
duction of Ireland, grandly proposing to apply to 
that purpose a million of money—the first time, 
we believe, that so large a sum was ever mentioned 
in a parliamentary estimate. On the 17th of Feb¬ 
ruary they went into committee on a bill for the 
suppressing of innovations in the church, for the 
abolishing of superstitious and scandalous minis¬ 
ters, and all idolatrous practices, for the better ob¬ 
servance of the Lord's day called Sunday, and for 
the settling of preaching and preachers. By these 
and the like proceedings the Teligious zeal of the 
people was kept warm and active, and the peti¬ 
tions and addresses of the masses in town and 
country encouraged the Commons by the agree¬ 
able consciousness of their own power. 

But there was another bill which the Commons 
had at heart, and which Charles was resolute not 
to pass, wishing, however, it should seem, to get 
the queen safely out of the country before he 
should declare this resolution. The Commons 
felt that they could never be safe until they had 
the whole power of the sword in their own hands. 
It waB undeniably Charles’s attempt to seize the 
five members, which induced them to insist per¬ 
emptorily upon vesting the command of the militia 
in officers of their own choice and nomination. 
There had been a strong tendency this way before: 
for example, on the 5th of May, 1641, upon the 
discovery of Percy’s and Jermyn’s conspiracy to 
ride over the parliament with the army of the 
north, an order was made that the members of 
each county, &c., should meet to consider in what 
state the places for which they served were in 
respect of arms and ammunition, and whether the 
deputy-lieutenants and lord-lieutenants were per¬ 
sons well affected to religion and the public peace; 
and the members weresalso to present the names of 
these lord-lieutenants, &c., to the House, and to 
report who were the governors of the forts and 
castles in their respective countjp,* On the 7 th 
of December, 1641, when the storm was thicken¬ 
ing and the whole atmosphere overcast by the 
horrors from Ireland, Hazlerig brought in a bill 
for appointing certain persons, whose names were 
left in blank, to the offices of lords-general of all 
the forces within England and Wales, and lord- 
admiral of England. The bill, however, was laid 
aside, and a new plan devised, it being ordered, on 
the 31st of December, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on Monday next, 
to take into consideration the militia of the king¬ 
dom. That Monday—that black Monday—was 
the day on which Charles sent his first message by 

* Commons' Journals. 
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the attomey-geneTal Herbert about Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members. On January the 
13th, of the present year, 1642, the. second day after 
the triumphant return of the Commons from the 
city, a declaration, as we have mentioned, was 
passed for providing for the defence of the king¬ 
dom, hy which all officers, magistrates, &c., were 
enjoined to take care that no soldiers should he 
raised, nor any castles or arms given up without 
his majesty’s pleasure signified, to both Houses of 
parliament. The Lords at first refused to concur 
in this declaration ;* hut when the danger thick¬ 
ened, their lordships changed tiieir minds, and 
only a few day3 after their refusal (on February 
the 16th) they resolved to go along with the other 
House. This ordinance concerning the militia, 
however, had not even been carried through the 
Lower House without opposition, for while the 
majority maintained ihat the power of the militia 
was not in the king but solely in the parliament 
(and that if the king refused to order the Bame 
according to the advice of his parliament, they 
might then lawfully do it without him); the mi¬ 
nority insisted that the power of the militia wbb 
solely in the king, that it ought to he left to him, 
and that the parliament never did or ought to 
meddle with it. Whitelock gave it as his humble 
opiniou that the power of the militia was neither in 
the king alone nor in the parliament alone; but if 
anywhere in the eye of the taw, it was in the king 
and parliament both consenting together. He after¬ 
wards said that he could not join in advice with 
those who wished to settle the militia of themselves 
without the king, but rather went with those who 
moved that they should again petition his majesty 
that the militia might be settled in such hands as 
both he and his parliament might agree upon to 
trust, and who, it was hoped, would be more care¬ 
ful to keep the sword sheathed than to draw it. 
But this proposition was about the most impracti¬ 
cable that could be made; for those whom the 
king trusted the parliament distrusted, and those 
who enjoyed the confidence of parliament were 
objects of hatred and disgust to the king. In fact, 
the entire business was now in such a state that 
the appeal to the sword was inevitable, and, con¬ 
stitutionally or unconstitutionally, parliafnent de¬ 
termined not to resign the command of troops who 
might he on the very morrow employed against 
them. They therefore resolved to place the com¬ 
mand of the sword in the hands of those whom 
they couhj, both trust and control, and they no¬ 
minated in their bill the lord-lieutenants of all the 
counties, who were to obey the orders of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and to he irremovable by 
the king for two years. This was an open death¬ 
blow to the prerogatives but it is difficult to con- 

• Thirty two peers declared that the demand of the Commons 
woe reasonable aud necessary, and protested against the vote l>y 
which their lordships rejected the declaration about the militia. 
Them protesting peers were Essex, Warwick, Pembroke, Holland, 
Stamford, Bedford, Leicester, Clare, Lintoln, Sarum, Holingbroke, 
Peterborough, Thanet, Nottingham* Saye and Sele, Conway, Pngot, 
Kimbolton, Brooke, Roberts, ftjtfrih, Wharton, St. John, openeer, 
Newnham, Willoughby, Brace, DoCres, Howard do Escrick, Grey do 
Werk, Chandos, Hunsdon, ^ 
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ceive by what other fence the membera of that 
parliament could have secured their existence, or 
guaranteed for a week the many great and many 
good things they had obtained for the nation* 

The Militia Bill wa9 tendered to Charles on the 
19th or]20th of February: he was then on the 
Kentish coast, and the queen had not yet got off. 
On the 21st the Lord Stamford reported to the 
House of Peers the king’s answer to their petition 
respecting the ordering of the militia of the king¬ 
dom, which was, that this being a business of the 
highest importance, not oidy for the kingdom in 
general, but also for his majesty’s regal authority, 
he thought it most necessary to take some time to 
advise thereupon, and that therefore he could not 
promise a positive answer until he should return, 
which he intended to do ns soon as he should have 
put his dearest consort the queen, and his dear 
daughter the Princess Mary, on board. When 
this message was brought down to the Commons, 
though it fell far short of an absolute refusal (and 
that, we believe, solely because the queen was not 
Bafely off), it excited great discontent, and led to 
the immediate drawing up of another petition more 
energetic than its predecessor. The Lords joined 
in this petition, and it was ordered to be presented 
by the Earl of Portland and two members of the 
Lower House. Charles was told that they had, 
with a great deal of grief, received his last answer ; 
that his majesty, by a gracious message formerly 
sent unto them, had been pleased to promise that 
the militia should be put into such hands as 
parliament should approve of or recommend unto 
him, the extent of their power and the time of 
their continuance being declared; that after that 
was done, and the honourable persons who should 
hold the command nominated by both Houses, his 
majesty nevertheless was now deferring his re¬ 
solution to a longer and very uncertain time, which 
delay, in the midst of the present dangers and dis¬ 
tractions, was as unsatisfactory as an absolute 
denial; that they once again besought him to give 
them such an answer 1 as might raise in them a 
confidence that they should not be exposed to the 
practices of those who were thirsting after the ruin 
of the kingdom j that nothing but the instant 
granting of their humble petition could enable 
them to suppress the rebellion in Ireland, or secure 
themselves; and that the laws both of God and 
man enjoined them to put this bill in execution, as 
several counties by their daily petitions had desired 
them to do, and in somb places were beginning 
already to do it of themselves.f Charles was now 
less courteous than before, for by the time this 
petition was presented, the queen was on ship- 

* Clarendon himself says, thatChlrlea’s violent proceedings In the 
cose of the five members ramie the lftino feel that they had no security 
except in this militia bill. " When this bill had been with much ado 
accepted, and At at read, there were lew men who imagined it would 
ever receive further countenance \ but now there were very lew who 
did not believe it to be a very aeoewntry provision for the peace and 
safety of the kingdom. So great au impression had the late pro¬ 
ceedings made upon them that, with little opposition, it passed the 
Commons, and was sent op to the Lords.’’—ifist, 
f Pari. Hist. 
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board.* On the day on which she sailed, the 
23rd of February, he wrote an extraordinary letter 
to the Earl of Berkshire, who produced it in the 
House of Lords, where several other peers affirmed 
that they had received letters from the king to the 
same effect; whereupon the House went into com¬ 
mittee to consider what ill counsels had been given 
to his majesty, &c. On the 25th Charles returned 
to Canterbury, and sent orders that the Priuce of 
Wales should meet him at Greenwich. This 
order was instantly communicated to parliament, 
apparently by the Marquess of Hertford, the go¬ 
vernor of the young prince. Both Houses joined 
in a message, representing that it was their humble 
desire that the prince might not be removed from 
Hampton Court, and that for these reasons;—that 
they had conceived that the prince was to stay at 
Hampton Court until his majesty’s return; that 
the Lord Marquess of Hertford, appointed by his 
majesty to be governor of the prince, and approved 
of and commanded by the parliament to give his 
personal attendance on the prince, was now so 
indisposed in his health that he was not able to 
attend the prince to any other place; and that the 
removal of the prince at this time might be a cause 
to promote jealousies and fears in the hearts of his 
majesty’s good subjects, which they conceived it 
very necessary to avoid. To this Charles answered, 
that the prince’s going to meet him at Greeuwich 
was no way contrary to his former intention,—that 
he was very sorry to hear of the indisposition of 
the marquess,—and that, as for the fears and jea¬ 
lousies spoken of, he knew not what answer to 
give, not being able to imagine from what grounds 
they proceeded, in the mean time Hertford, who 
had got as suddenly well as he had fallen sick, 
had been at Greeuwich, and, in defiance of parlia¬ 
ment, had put the young prince into his father’s 
hands. On Sunday the 27th of February, some 
of the lords were sent to Greenwich to endeavour 
to bring the prince back to London; but the king 
told them haughtily, that lie would take charge of 
the prince himself, and carry him along with him 
wherever he went, repeating that he knew not the 
grounds of such- fears and suspicions. Charles 
then moved from Greenwich to Theobalds, being 
now, as he conceived, ready for a longer journey. 
He was followed to Theobalds by an urgent pe¬ 
tition of both Houses, entreating him to yield the 
point about the militia, and telling him that if he 
did not they should be compelled, and were re- 

• His answer, usually called Hie kina’s final answer, was not 
received in parliament till the 28lh of Febiuary. In it Charles 
referred at sora* length to his mad attempt to seize iu person the five 
members, and laboured to excuse hi* conduct iu that particular. He 
said, “ For the persons nominated to be lieutenants of the several 
counties of England and Wales, his majesty is contented to allow 
that recommendation; only concerning the city of London, aud such 
otheT corporations as, by ancient charters, have granted unto them 
llte^aver of the militia, his majesty doth uot conceive that It can 
staidd with justice or policy to alter their government in that par¬ 
ticular. CMe was suapouted St that very moment of a design of get¬ 
ting the train bauds of the city of Loudon at his disposal.) ... As 
totne time desired for the continuance of the powers to be granted, 
his majesty glveth tiiis answer; that he cannot consent to divest 
himself of the' just power which God and the laws of this kingdom 
have plaoed In him for the defence of hie people, and to pat it into 
the hands of others for any indefinite time. 
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^olved, to take that matter into their own hand* 
for the safety of the kingdom. They moreover be* 
sought him to return to his capital and parliament, 
and not to remove the young prince to a distance 
from them. “ And they beseech your majesty,” 
continued this petition, “ to be informed by them, 
that, by the laws of the kingdom, the power of 
raising, ordering, and disposing the militia, within 
any city, town, or other place, cannot be granted 
to any corporation, by charter or otherwise, without 
the authority and consent of parliament; and that 
those parts of the kingdom which hnve put them¬ 
selves in a posture of defence against the common 
danger have therein done nothing but according to 
the declaration and direction of both Mouses, and 
what is justifiable, by all the laws of this king¬ 
dom.” This was plain speaking. Charles also 
thought thnt the time was now come for him to 
adopt the same kind of language. He said hastily, 
“ I am so much amazed At this message that I 
know not what to answer. You speak of jea¬ 
lousies and feRrs : lay your hands to your hearts 
and ask yourselves whether I may not likewise he 
disturbed with fears and jenlousies; and, if so, I 
assure you this message hath nothing lessened 
them. For the militia, I thought so much of it 
before I sent that answer, and am so much assured 
that the answer is agreeable to what in justice or 
reason you can ask, or I in honour grant, that I 
shall not alter it in any point. For rny residence 
near you, I wish it might be so safe and honour¬ 
able that I had no cause to absent myself from 
Whitehall; ask yourselveB whether I have not. 
For my son, I shall take that care of him which 
shall justify me to God as a father, and to my 
dominions as a king. To conclude: I assure you, 
upon my honour, that I hnve no thought but of 
peace and justice to my people, which I shall, by 
all fair means, seek to preserve and maintain, re¬ 
lying upon the goodness and providence of God for 
the preservation of myself and rights.”* As soon 
as this answer from Theobalds was made known 
in tbe House, the Commons resolved that the 
kingdom should be forthwith put into a posture of 
defence by authority of parliament alone; and that 
a committee should b? appointed to prepare a de¬ 
claration laying down the just causes of their fears 
and jealousies^ to clear their House from any jea¬ 
lousies conceived of it, and to consider and de¬ 
clare their opinion as to all matters that might 
arise out of this crisis. Then the Commons de¬ 
manded a conference with the Lords, and invited 
them to join in these their resolutions. The first 
resolution about putting the kingdom on its de¬ 
fence was carried in the Upper House, but not till 
after a serious debate, nor without some protests; 
the second resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Instantly an order was issued by the two Houses 
for fitting out the entire fleet, and for putting it 
under the command of the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, Lord High Admiral of England, who was 
instructed to see all the royal ships' rigged and 

• Boihworth. 


put in readiness, and to make known to all mer¬ 
chants, masters, and owners of trading-vessels, 
that it would be an acceptable service to tbe king 
and parliament if they likewise would cause all 
their ships to be rigged and equipped, so that they 
might put to sea at the shortest notice. Both 
Lords and Commons then adjourned for two days 
to give time, for their joint committee to meet at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, and there prepare other 
matters. On the 5th of March the former militia 
ordinance was read again in the Lords; hut this 
time the king’s name and authority were wholly 
left out, and the blanks for the names of the lord- 
lieutenants were all filled up by noblemen and 
gentlemen who had been recommended by the 
Commons. Many of these lieutenants of counties 
who were to have the command of the militia were 
royalists,—nearly all were men of the highest 
rank and attached to monarchy; hut then there 
were many hated names in the list, and Charles 
was convinced, and probably upon good grounds, 
that, in the case of a civil war, the majority of 
them would lean rather to the parliament than to 
him. He seems to have felt that the array of the 
aristocracy would have been against him in any 
attempt to restore the old despotism. To strengthen 
the ordinance, the Commons sent up to the other 
House the following resolutions:—That the com¬ 
missions recently granted under the great seal for 
lieutenantcies for counties were illegal and void; 
that such commissions should be all called in and 
cancelled; and that whosoever should attempt to 
execute any such power without consent of parlia¬ 
ment should be accounted a disturber of the peace 
of the kingdom;—and these resolutions were 
adopted by the Lords with a feeble murmur of 
dissent from three voices. After this the Commons 
sent up their famous Declaration, setting figth the 
causes of their fears and jealousies, linking the 
king and the court with the Irish rebellion and 
massacre, asserting that all along there had been a 
plan for the altering of religion and breaking the 
neck of parliament,—that the kings of France and 
Spain had been solicited by tbe pope’s nuncio to 
lend his majesty 8000 men, to help to maintain 
his royalty against the parliament; and, in,the end, 
inviting his majesty to return to Whitehall, and 
bring the prince with him, as one of the best ways 
of removing their apprehension. The Lords, after 
some debate, resolved that they agreed with the 
House of Commons in tjiis declaration, and that it 
should be sent after the king. But fourteen peers 
entered their names as dissenting from this vote. 

The king had removed from Theobalds to Royston 
on the 3rd of MaTch, and, on the 1th, he pro¬ 
ceeded from Royston to Newmarket, many persons 
joining him on the rbty. On the 9th his “re¬ 
volted courtiers,” the Earls of Pembroke and Hol¬ 
land, were after him, and presented at Newcastle 
this unreserved declaration of the parliament. Hol¬ 
land, it appears, the man who h,ad formerly been 
the queen’s favourite, read the provoking paper. 
When he came to the passages whiMi related to 

2n 2 * 
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the royal warrants granted to the two fugitives 
from parliament, the LordDigby and Mr. Jermyn, 
Charles interrupted him by crying, “ That is 
false!” and when Holland went on and touched 
again upon the Bame subject, his majesty ex¬ 
claimed, “’Tis a lie!* 1 He said that it was a 
high thing to tax a king with breach of "promise; 
that, for this declaration, he could not have be¬ 
lieved the parliament would have sent him such a 
paper if he had not seen it brought by such per¬ 
sons of honour. “Iam sorry for the parliament,” 
continued he, “ but am glad-1 have it (the de¬ 
claration), for by that I doubt not to satisfy my 
people. Ye speak of ill counsels, but I am con¬ 
fident the parliament hath had worse information 
than I have had counsels.” He then asked them 
what he had denied the parliament. The Earl of 
Holland instauced the militia. “That was no 
bill,” cried the king. “ But it is a necessary re- 
guest at this time,” said Holland. “ But I have 
not denied it yet,” retorted Charles. On the 
following day the king delivered his deliberate 
answer to the declaration. Holland read it, and 
then endeavoured to persuade his majesty to return 
to his capital. “I would,” said Charles, “you 
had given me cause, hut I am sure this declaration 
is not the way to lead me to it. In all Aristotle’s 
rhetoric there is no such argument of persuasion as 
this.” Then the Earl of Pembroke told him that 
the parliament had humbly besought his majesty 
to come near them. “ I have leamt by their de¬ 
claration,” said Charles, “that these words are 
not enough.” Pembroke then entreated him 
clearly to express what he would have. “ I would 
whip a boy in Westminster School,” said Charles, 
“who could not tell that by my answer.” The 
king was coarsely oracular, and inclined to 
play at cross purposes—that wretched game which 
had brought him to his present straits. Pre¬ 
sently he told the messengers of parliament that 
they were much mistaken if they thought his 
answer a denial. “ Then,” said Pembroke, “ may 
not the militia be granted ub desired by the parlia¬ 
ment for a time!" “No, by God !” exclaimed 
Charles, “ not for an hour. You have asked that 
of me that was never asked of any king, and with 
which I will noj trust my wife and children.”* 
Charles th»n turned to Ireland, saying, “The 
business of Ireland will never be done in the way 
that you are in. Four hundred will never do that 
work; it must be put into the hands of one. 'If I 
were trusted with it, I would pawn my head to 

• Rushworth.—-May says. « The king expressed muoh indignation 
vrlicnhe received this remonstrance, complaining of the manner of 
it, that it <*. at only nn upbraiding, not an invitation or persuasion of 
him to return to the parliament} and told them, thatln all Aristotle's 
rhetoric there waa no such argument of persuasion: and that he 
Would answer 1» in another deulurnLou, Which, within a few days 
after, was drawn up, aud published; whereto, with deep protestn* 
tion*, he vindicates the truth of his religion, and justifies ltis other 
proceedings, denying those warrants for transporting Master Jermyn 
and others, in that manner which they urge them; taxes them with 
their needles* fears and uneertaiu expressions of advertisements 
from Rome, Venice, Paris, aud other plaoos; recite* the many 
precious act* which ho had already passed this parliament, to satiefy 
his people; and proto**, in conclusion, that he is most desirous lo 
reside near his parUamaat, ami would immediately return to London, 
if he ouuld swor hear of any provisions made for his security." 


end that work; and though I am a beggar myself, 
by God I can find money for that.” He pro¬ 
ceeded to observe, that this declaration of Parlia¬ 
ment was strange and unexpected, and said he 
would take time to answer, particularly concerning 
the grounds of their fears and jealousies. “ In 
the mean time,” he continued, “ I must tell you 
that I rather expected a vindication for the impu¬ 
tation laid on me in Master Pym’s speech, than 
that any more general rumours and discourses 
Bhould get credit with you. For my fears and 
doubts, I did not think they should have been so 
groundless or trivial, while so many seditious 
pamphlets and sermons are looked upon, and so 
great tumults are remembered, unpunished, unin¬ 
quired into: I Btill confess my fears, and call God 
to witness, that they are greater for the true Pro¬ 
testant profession, my people, and laws, than for 
my own rights or safety j though I must tell you, 
I conceive that none of these are free from danger. 
What would you have? Have I violated your 
laws? Have I denied to pass any bill for the 
ease and security of my subjects ? I do not ask 
you what you have done for me. Have any of my 
peopli^been transported with fears and apprehen¬ 
sions ? I have offered as free and general a par¬ 
don as yourselves can desire. All this considered, 
there is a judgment from heaven upon this nation, 
if these distractions continue. God so deal with 
me and mine, as all my thoughts and intentions 
are upright, for the maintenance of the true Pro¬ 
testant profession, and for the observation and pre¬ 
servation of the laws of.this land; and 1 hope 
God will bless and assist those laws for my pre¬ 
servation.” These were solemn asseverations: 
nevertheless at that very moment, the queen was 
selling and pawning the crown jewels of England, 
in order to purchase arms aud ammunition, aud to 
bring in a foreign army upon the English people.* 
There was truth in the assertion that he had 
passed many bills for the ease and security of his 
subjects,—that he had made great and valuable 
concessions; but then, unfortunately for him, it 
was equally true—as it was equally well known<—• 
that he had yielded later than at the eleventh hour, 
and only in the face of a pewer rising paramount 
to his own,—that, aB long as he could, he had 
proudly and scornfully resisted the slightest con¬ 
cession. Could such a prince git credit for a 
sudden feonversion ? The thing was scarcely to be 
expected, even had there been no circumstances to 
provoke suspicion; and there were a thousand 
such circumstances. Every wind that blew from 
the continent brought reports of foreign alliances 

• '• It was not unknown to the parliament, at least not unsuspected 
(for it wa* usually talked among the people of that time), that the 
quoeu. when she passed into Holland, carried with her the crown 
jewels, to uawu or soil theifl: which, if ah* did, they could not be 
Ignorant what the intention was. or what the effect was likely to 
prove; nor could It be unknown to them how unlawful the act was, 
and therefore how tit to he prevented ; for they iudlcted her after¬ 
wards of high treason for that foot, and were able to toil the world, in 
a declaration, how great a crime it is in a king himself to make away 
the ornaments of the crown, and in particnlar the jewels of itf yea, 
in such kings as did it only to spend or jtfvo away, not to maintain 
war against their own people, for whose preservation not only those, 
but Whatsoever they possess, was first bestowed on them.”—A/fly. 
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and projected invasions. The fanatics of royalty 
did not scruple to assert, in safe places, that a 
foreign army would soon reduce this rebellious 
people to a proper submission to the crown. 

At the same time Charles edged away to the 
north-east, towards the very coast which had been 
mentioned as the spot selected for the landing of 
the invading army. On the 14th of March he 
went from Newmarket to Huntingdon, whence he 
dated an elaborate message to the two Houses, and 
then proceeded to Stamford. In this message he 
announced to them that he intended fixing his re¬ 
sidence for some time in the city of York. He 
again exculpated himself at the expense of parlia¬ 
ment; forbade them to presume upon any pre¬ 
tence to settle the militia, and protested that all 
their acts to which he was no party would and 
must be illegal and void. Thereupon it was voted 
by both Houses—“ 1. That the king’s absence so 
far remote from his parliament is not only an ob¬ 
struction, but may be a destruction, to the affairs 
of Ireland. 2. That, when the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament shall declare what the law of the 
land is, to have this not only questioned and con¬ 
troverted, but contradicted, and a command that it 
should not be obeyed, is a high breach of the pri¬ 
vilege of parliament. 3. That they which advised 
the king to absent himself from the parliament are 
enemies to the peace of this kingdom, and justly to 
be suspected bb favourers of the rebellion in Ire¬ 
land.” On the same day (the 16th of March) 
the Commons voted that the kingdom had been of 
late, and still was, in injminent danger, both from 
enemies abroad and from faction at home; that, in 
this case of extreme danger, seeing his majesty’s 
refusal, the ordinance agreed upon by both Houses 
for the militia ought to be obeyed according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom; and that such 
persons as should be nominated to take the com¬ 
mand should execute their office by the joint 
authority of the two Houses. The Lords agreed; 
and the lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of 
counties hegan to organise the militia. On the 
18th of March Charles was at Doncaster; on 
the 19th at York, where he began to organise 
a separate government. On the 26th the Lord 
Willoughby, Lord Dungarvon, and Sir Antony 
Ereby arrived at York to present to him the par¬ 
liament’s justification of their late declaration. 
This document accused him of being tlw cause of 
all the troubles by resisting the militia bill; toltf 
him that his fears and doubts were unfounded; be¬ 
sought him to remember that the government of 
the kingdom before the beginning of the present 
parliament consisted of many continued and multi¬ 
plying acts of violation of the laws; “ the wounds 
whereof were scarcely healed, when the extremity 
of all those violations was far exceeded by the 
strange and'unheard-of breach of law, in the accu¬ 
sation of the Lord Kimbalton and five members of 
the Commons’ House,” for which they had as yet 
received no fell satisfaction. With much thank¬ 
fulness, they acknowledged that his majesty had 


passed many good bills, full of contentment and 
advantage to his people; but truth and necessity 
enforced them to add, “ that ever in or about (lie 
time of passing those bills, some design or other 
had been on foot, which , if successful, would not 
only have deprived them of the fruit of those 
bills , but would hfive reduced them to a v0rse. 
condition than that in which this present parlia¬ 
ment had found the nation.” They threw back 
his offer of a pardon with cold disdain, telling him 
that it could he no security to their fears and jea¬ 
lousies, which arose, not from any guilt of their 
own, but from the evil designs and attempts of 
others. “ To this our humble answer,” continued 
the document, “ we desire to add an information, 
which we lately received from the deputy governor 
of the merchant adventurers at Rotterdam, in Hol¬ 
land, that an unknown person, appertaining to the 
Lord Digby, did lately solicit one James Henely, 
a mariner, to go to Elsinore, and to take charge of 
a ship in the fleet of the Xing of Denmark there 
prepared, which he should conduct to Hull; in 
which fleet likewise he said a great army was to 
be transported: and, although we are not apt to 
give credit to information of this nature, yet we 
cannot altogether think it fit to be neglected, but 
that it may justly add somewhat to the weight of 
our fears and jealousies, considering with what 
circumstances it is accompanied, with the Lord 
Digby’s preceding expressions in his letters to her 
majesty and Sir Lewis Dives, and your majesty’s 
succeeding course of withdrawing yourself north¬ 
ward from your parliament in a manner very suit¬ 
able and correspondent to that evil counsel, which 
we doubt will make much deeper impression in 
the generality of your people.” They ended by ad¬ 
vising and beseeching his majesty to return to his 
capital and parliament with all convenient speed, 
where he should find dutiful affections and earnest 
endeavours to establish his throne upon the sure 
foundation of the pence and prosperity of all his 
kingdoms. In his reply, Charles assumed u 
haughty and sarcastic tone, telling them that they 
need not expect his presence until they should 
both secure him concerning his just apprehensions 
of tumultuary insolences, and give hint satisfaction 
for those insupportable scandals that had been 
raised against him. He, however, again protested 
that he neither desired nor needed any foreign 
force to preserve him from oppression. But about 
"Hull he said not a word. The fact was, that he 
and his parliament were now scambling for arms 
and warlike means, and, having entirely failed in 
getting possession of the Tower of London, Charles 
had his eyes fixed upon Hull, as a place, in pre¬ 
sent circumstances, more important than his capital. 
Nor was that city, with its magazine* of arflte, 
much less important in the eyes of parliament. 
The reader will reinember the appointment of Sir 
John Hotham to be governor there, and the zeal 
with which the younger Hotham undertook in the 
House of Commons to carry down their orders. 
Nearly at the same moment the king hurried off 
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Castle or Hull, temp, Charles I. From an old plan of the town, 


the Earl of Newcastle, with most gracious letters 
in his majesty's name, full of clemency and fine 
promises to the townsmen of Hull, who were com¬ 
manded to deliver instantly to the said earl the 
keys of the ports, magazines, block-houses, &c. 
Newcastle, whose heart misgave him, assumed the 
name of Sir John Savage, and tried to pass into 
the town unknown; hut he was recognised by 
some by-standers, and presently forced to own 
both his name and his ewand. The mayor, aider- 
men, and townsmen of Hull, foreseeing the coming 
tempest, and knowing that the parliament had re¬ 
solved to place the government of their town in 
the hands of Sir John Hotham, resolved upon a 
petition to beseech his majesty to be pleased to 
agree with his parliament in this business, that so, 
without breach of fealty or incurring the displea¬ 
sure of either king or parliament, they might know 
in whose hands they were to intrust that strength 
of the kingdom, and their own lives and property. 
The king took no notice of this petition ; but the 
House of Lords instantly summoned the Earl of 
Newcastle to attend at his place in parliament.*, 
Charles, it appears, then requested the townsmen 
to keep Hull themselves, with their mayor as 
governor; and the earl and Captaij Legg bestirred 
themselves among the people: but all was of no 
avail, the courtiers were driven out, and the 
younger Hotham was received in the town with 
three companies of train-bjfnds. The authorities 
freely surrendered into his hands the magazines 
and block-houses, and shortly after Sir John 
Hotham arrived with more companies of the train- 
bands of Yorkshire. The garrison of JfftU was 
thus raised to about eight hundred men. ‘Parlia¬ 
ment then sent a petition to the king for the re¬ 


moval of the stores of arms and ammunition from 
Hull to the Tower of London, where they might 
be kept with less charge and more safety, and 
transported with much more convenience to Ire¬ 
land, where they were most wanted.* Charles, in 
reply, told them that he rather expected they 
would have given him an account of their conduct 
in placing a garrison and a governor in his town 
of Hull; that he could not think it fit, or consent 
to the removal of the magazine; that Hull was a 
more convenient port for shipping for Ulster or 
Leinster than London; and that they would do 
well to leave him to look after his own magazines, 
which were his own property. At the same time 
a counter-petition was got up among the royalists 
of Yorkshire, who prayed that the arms and am¬ 
munition might lie left at Hull for the better 
securing of the northern parts: “ and the rather,” 
said these petitioners, “ becSise we think it fit 
that that part of the kingdom should be-best pro¬ 
vided, where your sacred person doth reside—your 
person being like David’s, the light of Israel, and 
more worth than ten'thousand of us.” From the 
19th of March to the 22nd of April, Charles 
resided at York: a court was formed around him; 
a crazy, tottering, timid ministry waB put in action, 
and nights as weft as days were spent in deep de¬ 
liberation, and in the drawing up of declarations, 
protestations, and other state papers. On the 24th 
of March, the day oh which the act granting him 
tonnage and poundage expired, Charles issued a 
proclamation, commanding the continuance of the 
payment of that tax or duty, and charging all 

* India same petition the Lord* and Common* tall for the itntne* 
dlate execution of >ix condemned priest* in NeWfnte, who had been 
reprieved bynhe king. 
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his customer*, comptroller*, collectors, searchers, 
waiters, &c., and all justices of the peace, mayors, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, headboroughs, and 
others, his majesty’s officers and ministers, to take 
care that the proclamation should be fully exe¬ 
cuted and the orders performed. Upon the very 
same day the Lords and Commons published an 
order, retaining to thertiselveB th* entire control of 
that source of revenue.* 

On the 8th of Aprij Charles sent to acquaint 
the parliament with his resolution of going into 
Ireland for suppressing the rebellion there, being 
most tenderly sensible of the false and scandalous 
reports dispersed amongst the people, which not 
only wounded his honoilr, blit likewise greatly 
retarded the reducing of that unhappy kingdom., 
He assured them, and all his loving subjects, that 
he would earnestly pursue the design for the 
defence of God’s true religion, not declining any 
hazard of his person ; and he called God to witness 
the sincerity of his professions, and the further 
assurance that he would never consent to a toler¬ 
ation of the popish profession in Ireland. He then 
lamely re-introduced the great Bubject of Hull, 
telling them that he intended forthwith to raise, by 
his own commissions, a guard for his person, 
which Was to consist of 2000 foot and 200 horBC, 
all to be armed from his magazines at Hull. He 
added that he had sent dispatches into Scotland to 
quicken the levies there making for Ireland, and 
that he hoped the encouragement given to adven¬ 
turers would facilitate the raising of men and 
money for that service. He then spoke once more 
of the great matter in debate, telling them that be 
had prepared a bill, to be offered to them by his 
attorney-general, concerning the militia, whereby 
he hoped the peace and safety of the kingdom 
might be secured to the satisfaction of all men, 
without violation of his majesty’s just rights, or 
prejudice to the liberty of the subject: if- this 
should be thankfully received he would be glad of 
it; if refused, he called God and all the world to 
judge on whose part the fault was. Charles was 
perfectly well aware that the Commons would 
oppose with all their might his entrance into Hull. 
Days wore away, afld he received no answer to 

* The order ol* porliameut was in these word.:—*' Whereus the 
bill of tonnage and poundage is this day expired, and a new bill 
passed both Houses for the continuance of those payments until the 
ord day of May, which cannot as yet receive the royal assent, in re¬ 
gard of the remoteness of his majesty’s person from the parliament, 
which moneys to be collected by that bill are to lie employed for the, 
necessary guarding of the seaB and defence of the commonwealth; 
it Is, therefore, ordered by the Commons now assembled in parlia¬ 
ment, that the several officers belonging to the Custom House, both 
in the port of London and the out-ports, do not permit any merchant 
or other to lade or unlade any goods or merchandises before such 
persons do first make due entries thereof in the Custom House; and 
it is also declared by the laid Commons that such offloers, upon the 
respective entry made by any merchant as aforesaid, shall intimate 
to such merchant that H is the advioe of the Commons, for the better 
ease of the said merchants, and in regard the respective duties will 
relate and become due as from this dav, that the said merchants, 
upou entry of their goods, as usually they did, when a law was in 
force for that purpose, would deposit so much money ns the several 
customs will amount unto in the hands of such officers, to be by 
them accounted to his majesty, as the respective customs doe by the 
said bill, when the said bill shall have me royal assent; -or other¬ 
wise, his majesty refusing the passing thereof, the sai^moneys to be 
restored, upon demand, unto the several merchants respectively." 


this his last message. On the 22ml of April he 
sent the young Duke of York, his nephew the 
Prince Palatine, the Earl of Newport, the Lord 
Willoughby, and “ some other persons of honour,” 
but without any armed force, to see the town of 
Hull. These visitors were respectfully receded 
and entertained by the mayor and the governor, 
Sir John Hotham. They spent that day in view¬ 
ing the beauty and (he Strength of the place, and 
partaking of a banquet prepared by the mayor ami 
aldermen of Hull. On the morrow, the 23rd of 
April, being St. George’s Hay, they were all in¬ 
vited to dine with the governor; but a little before 
dinner-time, Sir John Hotham, being busy in dis¬ 
course with their highnesses, was suddenly saluted 
by Sir Lewis Dives, the brother-in-law and cor¬ 
respondent of the fugitive Lord Digby. Sir Lewis 
delivered to Sir J&hn a message from bis majesty, 
purporting that Ms majesty also intended to dine 
with him that day, being then within four miles of 
Hull with an escort of 300 horse a|(l upwards. 
Old Hotham was startled, but, pdrtieiving what 
was intended, he hastened to consult with Mr. 
Pelham, a member of the House of Commons and 
alderman of Hull, and with some others who were 
equally pledged to the parliament side. These 
gentlemen presently decided (there was short time 
for deliberation) that a messenger should be sent 
to his majesty, humbly to beseech him to forbear 
to come, forasmuch as the governor could not, 
without betraying his trust, admit him with so 
great a guard. As soon as this messenger had 
returned, and had brought certain information of 
the king’s advance, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
shut the igates, anil commanded his soldiers to 
stand to their arms. This was scarcely done when 
Charles rode up to Beverley gate, called for Sir 
John Hotham, and commanded him to open the 
gate. To that frequently repeated command Sir 
John’s only answer was, that he was intrusted by 
the parliament with the securing of the town for his 
majesty’s honour and the kingdom’s use,—that 
he intended, by God’s help, to do this duty,—that 
his majesty ought not to misinterpret his conduct 
into disloyalty,—that, if his majesty would be 
pleased to come in with the Prince of Wales and 
twelve more, he should be welcome. The king 
refused to enter without his whole guard. The 
altercation began at eleven o’clock; nt one o’clock 
jjjthe Duke of York, the Elector Palatine, and their 
attendants, were allowed to go out of the town to 
join the king. Charles stayed by the gate till four 
o’clock, when he retired, and gave Sir John 
Hotham one hour to consider what he did. Per¬ 
haps, by thus exhibiting himself, the king hoped 
to work upon the feelings of the people; but the 
townsmen of Hull richer offered the parliament 
soldiers encouragement and assistance. At five 
o’clock Charles returned to the gate, where he 
received from the governor the same answer. 
Thereupon he caused two heralds-at-arms to pro¬ 
claim Sir John Hotham a traitor; and then, dis¬ 
appointed, enraged, humiliated, he retreated to 
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Beverley, where he lodged that unhappy night.* 
The next morning he sent a herald and some 
others hack to Hull to offer the governor a pardon 
and tempting conditions if he would yet open the 
gate. Botham replied as he had done the day 
before; and Charles then rode away to York, 
whence he dispatched another message to the par¬ 
liament. He began with a ridiculous allusion to 
the petition of the Yorkshire gentry, who had (• 
desired the stay of his majesty’s arms and ammu¬ 
nition in his magazines at Hull. He told them 
that he had thought fit to go in person to view his 
said arms and ammunition, hut, contrary to his 
expectation, he had found* all the gates shut upon 
him; that lie had offered to go into the town with 
only twenty horse, &c.; and that he now thought 
it expedient to demand justice of his parliament 
against Sir John Hothaiilf'who had seditiously and 
traitorously rejected him, and disobeyed herders. 
On the next day (the 25th) he sent another; pies- 
sage to parliaments and a very gracious letter to 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Hull. Both 
were worse than useless. The Lords and Com¬ 
mons declared instantly that his stopping up the 
passages between Hull and the parliament, and 
intercepting of meBBengers employed by parlia¬ 
ment, t was a high breach of their privileges; that 
the sheriffs and justices of the peace of the coun¬ 
ties of York and Lincoln, and all other his majes¬ 
ty’s officers, should be called upon to suppress all 
forces that should be raised in those counties, either 
to force the town of Hull, or to stop passengers to 
and from it; that Sir John Hotham had done 
nothing but in obedience to the command of both 
houses of parliament; that the declaring Sir John 
a traitor, he being a member of the House of 
Commons, waB a high, breath of the privileges of 
parliament, and, being %jthout due process of law, 
was against thfe liberty of the subject and the law 
of the land. Oil the same day that these last 
resolutions were carried, they drew up a petition 
against his majesty’s going over to Ireland, telling 
him plainly that they could never consent to any 
levies or raising of soldiers to be made by his 
majesty alone for this his intended expedition, or 
to the payment of any army except such as should 
be employed and commanded according to the 
advice and direction of parliament; that he was 
bound to leave the management of that war to 
them by his promise pledged unto them; that his 
presence was required much more in his capital 
with his parliament than in Ireland, where they 
had made a prosperous beginning by many defeats 
of the rebels, who would soon be disheartened if 
the proceedings of parliament should not be inter¬ 
rupted by his protracted absence. And all this 
was accompanied by an etfirgetic declaration, in 
which they insisted that their precaution i» securing 

* *The news of Sir John’s behaviour was carried up by his own 
ton, Mr. John Hotham, unto the two Houses: whom 1 heard in the 
House of Commons give the relation of what his father had done ; 
and lie concluded with this —Thus hath my father and myself served 
you, tall book, fall edge !"-~8ir Philip fParmck's Memoirs. 

t Charles had laM eoouts to intercept all letters pusing between 
the parliament and Hull.— fPhiteloch. 


Hull had ten necessary to the safety of the 
country; and that it was the king and his adherents, 
and not Sir John Hotham, that had transgressed. 
This petition was delivered to his majesty by the 
Earl of Stamford, who was also intrusted with 
other duties; for this earl, with the Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, Sir Edward Askeli, and three other com¬ 
missioners, was appointed to act in concert with 
Sir John Hotham and a committee sitting in Hull, 
and carried with him the parliament’s ordeT for 
aid and assistance, directed to the lord-lieutenant, 
deputy lieutenants, sheriffs, justices, constables, 
&c., of the county. On the 4th . of May Charles 
gave a long answer to the petition and to (he de¬ 
claration of the two Houses. He began by com¬ 
plaining that his message demanding justice for 
the high and unheard of affront offered to him at 
the gates of Hull by Sir John Hotham had not 
been thought worthy of an answer, but that, instead 
thereof, parliament had thought it fit, by their 
printed voteB, to own and avow that unparalleled 
act as being done in obedience to the command of 
both houses of parliament. All this, he said, he 
knew to be very unsuitable to the modesty and 
duty of former times, and unwarrantable by any 
precedenta but what themselves had made. He 
claimed an entire right of property in the towns, 
forts, and magazines of the kingdom. “ And we 
would fain be answered,” Baid he, “ what title any 
subject of our kingdom hath to his house or land 
that we have not to our town of Hull ? Or what 
right hath he to his money, plate, or jewels that 
we have not to our magazine or munition there ? 
.... We very well know the great and unlimited 
power of parliament, but we know as well that it 
is only in that sense, as we are a part of that par¬ 
liament. Without us, and against our consent, 
the votes of either or both Houses together must 
not, cannot, shall not, forbid anything that is en¬ 
joined by the law, or enjoin anything that is for¬ 
bidden by the'law.” He said that Lord Digby’s 
intercepted letters, wherein mention was made of 
his retreat to a place of safety, ought not to hinder 
him from visiting his own town and fort; and, 
quitting this ticklish point with the fewest words 
possible, he protested with ail solemnity that his 
heart bled at the apprehension of a civil war, and 
that, if any such should arise, the blood and de¬ 
struction must be laid to the account of parliament, 
his own conscience telling him that he was clear. 
He re-asBerted the notorious falsehood, that be had 
offered to go into Hall with twenty horse only, his 
whole train being unarmed. Ab for Hotham, he 
said, “ We had been contemptibly stupid if we had 

made any scruple to proclaim him traitor. 

And that, in such a case, the declaring hup traitor, 
being a member of the House of Commons, should 
be a breach] of privilege of parliament, we must 
have other reasons than bare votes to prove.” He 
had Tather happily quoted before from Pym’s 
speech on the trial of Strafford, and he ended his 
answer with another extract from the same “ great 
driver:-—” “We conclude with Mr. Pym’s own 
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words. If the prerogative of the king overwhelm 
the liberty of the people, it will he turned to 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it 
will grow into anarchy.” 

On the 26th of May the parliament sent him 
their remonstrance, or declaration, in answer to 
his declaration concerning the business of Hull. 
The royal declaration, which, like most of these 
papers, is supposed to be the composition of Hyde, 
was considered by the two Houses in the light of 
an appeal to the people, and a declining of further 
negotiation between the king and them. “ There¬ 
fore,” said they, “ We likewise shall address our 
answer to the people, not by way of appeal, but to 
prevent them from being their own executioners, 
and from being persuaded, under false colours of 
defending the law and their liberties, to destroy 
both with their own hands, by taking their lives, 
liberties, and estates out of their hands whom they 
have chosen and intrusted therewith, and resign¬ 
ing them up to some evil counsellors about his 
majesty, who can lay no foundation of their own 
greatness but upon the ruin of this, and in it of 
all parliaments, and in them of the true religion 
and the freedom of this nation. And these are 
the men that woiild persuade the people that both 
houses of parliament, containing all the peers and 
representing all the commons of England, would 
destroy the laws of .the land and the liberty of the 
people, wherein, besides the trust of the whole, 
they themselves in their own particulars have so 
great an interest of honour and estate, that we 
hope it will gain little credit with any that have 
the least use of reason, that such as must have so 
great a share in the misery should take so -much 
pains in the procuring thereof, and spend so much 
time, and run so many hazards, to make themselves 
slaves, and destroy the property of their estates.” 
They then defended the instructions which they 
had "given to Sir John Hotham, the conduct of that 
governor, and their own subsequent votes of ap¬ 
proval. They next announced, in the highest and 
most intelligible tone, their conceptions as to the 
king’s right of property. Referring to Charles’s 
assertion that he h*d the same property in the 
town of Hull, and in the magazines there, that 
any of his subjects had in their houses, lands, or 
money, the/said, “ Here that is laid down fora 
principle which would indeed pull up the very 
foundation of the liberty, property, and interest of 
every subject in particular, and of all the subjects 
in generalfor his majesty’s towns are no 
more his own than the kingdom is his own; and 
his kingdom is no more his own than his people 
are his ws: and, if the king had a property in 
all his tmvns, what would become of the subjects’ 
property in their houses therein ? And if he had 
a property in his kingdom, what would become of 
the subjects’ property in their lands throughout 
the kingdom ? or of their liberties, if his majesty 
had the same right in their persons that every 
subject hath in their lands or goods?” They 
went on to observe that the erroneous notion being 
von. m. 


infused into princes that their kingdoms were their 
own, and that they might do with them what they 
would,—“’as if their kingdoms were for them, and 
not they for their kingdoms,”—was the root of all 
their invasions of their subjects’ just rights and 
liberties; and that so far was the nation in question 
from being true, that in fact their kingdoms, their 
towns, the people, the public treasure, and what¬ 
soever was bought therewith, were all only given 
to them in trust: by the known lWva of England, 
the very jewels of the crown were not the king’s 
property, but were only confided to his keeping 
for the use and ornament of his regal dignity. 
They argued that the trust so given ,for the 
public advantage ought to be managed by the 
advice of parliament, whose duty it was by all 
means to prevent its abuse- On that principle they 
hoped that in what they had done in regard to the 
town d? Hull, it would appear clearly to, all the 
world “that they had discharged their owu trust, and 
not invaded that of his majesty, much less his pro¬ 
perty, which in this case they could not do. This 
was flat blasphemy to the fanatic royalists, who had 
swallowed the dogmas of King James and of the 
court bishops; but it sounded like right and reason 
to the ears of the mass of the people, whose 
descendants have adopted at least the general 
principles of the reasoning of the parliament on 
this occasion into their political creed as incontro¬ 
vertible and sacred truths. The remonstrance of the 
two Houses went on to affirm that they had given 
no occasion to his majesty to declare with so much 
earnestness that their votes would be nothing 
without or against his consent; that they were 
very tender of the law themselves, and so would 
never allow a few private persons about his ma¬ 
jesty, nor his majesty, himself out of his courts, to 
be judge of the law, and that, too, contrary to flic 
judgment of the highest court of judicature; that 
it might be that his majesty had not iefuso.d to 
consent to anything which he considered proper 
for the peace and happiness of the kingdom, but 
that he had taken the measure of that peace and 
happiness from some few ill-affected persons 
about him, contrary to the advice and judgment of 
his great council of parliament; that of late the 
advice of both Houses had been undervalued, 
rejected, and absolutely refused; and that this 
obliged them to declare and explain to tire nation 
what was the privilege of parliament, what the 
duty of the king. They then returned ,6) Lord 
Digby’s intercepted letter. “ We appeal,” said 
they, “to the judgment of any indifferent man 
that shall read that letter, and compare it with the 
posture that his majesty then did and still doth 
stand in towards the parliament, and with the cir¬ 
cumstances of that late action of his majesty in 
going to Hull, whether the advisers of that journey 
intended only a visit of that fort and magazine?” 
They told the king that it was a resolution most 
worthy of a prince to shut his ears against any 
that would incline him to a civil war; but they 
could not believe that spirit to have animated 
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those that came with his majesty to the House of 
Commons; or those that accompanied him from 
Whitehall to Hampton Court, and appeared in a 
■warlike manner at Kingston; or those that fol¬ 
lowed him to Hull ; or those that, after that expe¬ 
dition, drew their swords at York, demanding who 
would be for the king; or those that advised his 
majesty to declare Sir John Hotham a traitor. 
And then they imitated Charles in casting the 
weight of blood from themselves, declaring that 
they stood acquitted by God and their consciences 
if those malignant spirits should ever force them 
to defend their religion, their country, the a privi¬ 
leges of parliament, and the liberties of the subject 
with their swords. They placed the conduct of 
the Earl of Newcastle at Hull in a very humiliating 
light; and they contended that ever since the 
failure of the attempt to seize the live members, 
there had been a design to get possession of the 
arms and ammunition in that town. They declared 
it to he a notorious fact, that Sir Lewis Dives, a 
person that had not the least part in this late 
business of Hull, was dispatched presently after 
into Holland, where his near relative the Lord 
Digby had continual recourse unto and countenance 
from the queen, and they left the world to judge 
for what purpose this was. To this long paper 
Charles returned a still longer reply, and both 
were printed and published in the form of pam¬ 
phlets. The two Houses again took up the con¬ 
troversial pen shortly afterwards; but their re¬ 
joinder was of such a length as to appear very 
tedious, even to the patient and long-winded Rush- 
worth. Of course neither party thought |o finish 
the war upon paper. Each was making active 
preparation for a contest in which blood was to he 
shed, not ink. Charles issued a proclamation 
stating that, for some months, his town and county 
of Kingston-upcm-IIull had been withheld from 
him, and his entrance traitorously resisted, by Sir 
John Hotham ; and charging and commanding all 
his loving subjects not to aid, or abet, or assist in 
conveying into the said town men, money, arms, 
ammunition, or victuals, or in any other way con¬ 
tribute towards the keeping or defending Hull 
against his majesty or any force which he might 
think fit to send against it, to drive out the unlaw¬ 
ful hand there, and take possession of his own 
fort, port, arms, and ammunition there. But not 
hoping to gain so important a prize by a procla¬ 
mation, the royalists had recourse to stratagem and 
bribes. There Was one Fowkes, a lieutenant to Cap¬ 
tain Lowingcr, a Dutch soldier of fortune, whoWvas 
serving in Hull under Sir John Hotham, and thiB 
Lieutenant Fowkes had married the daughter of a 
Mr. Beckwith of Beverley, who was occasionally 
with the king's friends atYont. About the middle 
of May, Fowkes received a letter from his father- 
in-law, earnestly requesting him to give him a 
meeting. The lieutenant showed this letter to 
HothamV secretary, who laid it before the gover¬ 
nor. It was arranged that the lieutenant should 
go to the meeting with his father-in-law, and 


return next day with a true account of what' 
had passed. On his arrival at his father-in- 
law’s, the poor lieutenant was kindly received; 
but, in the parlour, he found about fourteen or 
fifteen geutlemen, one of whom had a vizor on. 
This masked gentleman was supposed to be Sir 
Jocelyn Percy, a papist that dwelt in Beverley: 
the rest were all strangers to [him.. After many 
civilities and assurances of their belief that neither 
Fowkes nor his captain could possibly have any 
design of disloyalty to the king, but merely did 
what they were doing in Hull for their better sup¬ 
port as soldiers, they made him an offer of 500/. 
in money and 500/. per annum for himself, and 
1000/. in money and 1000/. per annum for his 
captain, if they would think of some safe way to 
deliver up Hull to the king. The lieutenant 
seemed to comply,—took fifty pieces of gold as an 
earnest,—agreed to correspond with them through 
his father-in-law, and then hastened back to old 
Hotham with intelligence of all that had passed at 
this secret meeting. The governor made Fowkes 
write a letter to say that he had found his captain 
compliable, and that Hull should be the king’s. 
Several letters were permitted to pass and repass 
to humour the design, till Sir John thought fit to 
bring it to an issue by making the lieutenant write 
to the royalists that, on Tuesday night, he and his 
captain would be upon guard, and would open the 
gates if the king would send 1000 horse and 500 
foot to ride behind the horse for expedition, so 
that they should he at Hull by two o’clock in the 
morning. An answer was received through the 
lieutenant’s father-in-law Beckwith; the king’s 
troops would.be there at the time appointed. Then 
Hotham opened the matter to a council of war. 
The majority of the officers wished to c’arry on the 
stratagem, to admit the royalists and then e.ut 
them to pieces; hut Sir John said he would not 
shed blood when he could save it, and rather chuse 
to give notice to his majesty [that the plot was 
discovered. The parliament had probably in¬ 
structed him to avoid the collision. He sent his 
secretary post-haste to York to deliver a letter into 
the royal hands. On reading the letter, the king 
seemed pleased at the timely warning, for some 
gentlemen of quality were already on horseback for 
the intended surprise of Hull. The parliament 
voted thanks to Sir John Hotham, and dispatched 
a messenger for Beckwith of Beverley, who was 
arrested at York by virtue of an order of both 
Houses. But Beckwith was taken out of the hands 
of the messenger by the followers of the king, who 
said, that when the parliament gave him justice 
against Sir John Hotham, he would deliver Beck¬ 
with to them. Seeing that the king’s trdlps were 
daily increasing at York, and that they were bent 
upon the capture of Hull, Hotham, "for his own 
security, and to prevent any practices of bribery 
within the fown, exacted from the inhabitants a 
solemn protestation or oath that they would faith¬ 
fully maintain Hull for the king and parliament 
and kingdom’s use. The greater part of the in- 
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' habitants took the protestation willingly, and those 
that refused it were expelled the town. As the 
great aim of Charles was to get possession of the 
magazines, Hotham, by order of parliament, Bent 
all the great ordnance and most of the arms and 
ammunition back to the Tower of London. Ho¬ 
tham was authorized by his warrants to raise some 
of the train-bands in Yorkshire, who were to march 
with their arms into Hull; but it was the arms, 
not the men, that were wanted, and as soon as 
they were within the town, the governor disarmed 
them all and sent them back to their homes. 

Charles now issued a proclamation, forbidding 
the muster of any troops or any militia without his 
commands and commission ; but several days 
before this (on the 5th of May) the parliament had 
issued a declaration, in which, after condemning 
the king’s refusal to give his assent to an amended 
bill for settling the militia, they stated that they 
should forthwith carry into effect their own ordi¬ 
nance respecting the militia, and required all per¬ 
sons in authority to put the said ordinance into 
execution. They grounded the indispensable 
necessity of this measure upon the king’s pro¬ 
longed absence, his gathering of warlike forces 
around him, and the evident intentions of his evil 
counsellors to bring back popery and tyranny. 
But the most powerful and active members had 
protested in the debate upon the measure that they 
bail not the least purpose or intention of any war 
with the king, arming only for self-defence. The 
lords-lieutenants being named for their several 
counties, nominated their deputy-lieutenants, sub¬ 
ject to the approbation of parliament. Thus the 
Lord Paget being named in the ordinance for 
Buckinghamshire, he named Hampden, Goodwin, 
Grenville, Tyrrell, Winwood, and Whilelock as his 
deputy-lieutenants; and these gentlemen, being 
approved by the two Houses, entered upon the 
command of the Buckinghamshire militia* St. 
John, Selden, Maynard, Glyn, GrimBton, and 
many other members of the House of Commons, 
accepted the like commissions,- and turned their 
attention from oratory and debate to drilling and 
tactics. The king declared that there was now no 
legal power in the Houses to do what they had 
done, commanded all men to refuse obedience to 
the parliament’s “ pretended ordinance,” and sum¬ 
moned a county meeting at York for the purpose 
of promoting the levy of troops for his own service. 
But there were more men attended this meeting 
than Charles had wished, and Sir Thomas Fairfax 
boldly kid upon the pummel of the king’s saddle 
the warm remonstrance and petition of the lesser 
gentry and farmers and freeholders of Yorkshire, 
who asd&rted their right of being present, and 
desired the king to agree with his parliament. 
Even the aristocracy of the county were divided, 

• The Lord Pa pit, not long niter thin, began to boggle, and wnj 
uQilxcd So bio resolution* j and upon the king s publwhin* of hit 
commission of array, and declaration against the ordinance of parlia¬ 
ment (hr the jnflHla (bis lordship's heart frtillng him, and being 
unsutiftird in liis judgment), he revolted from the parliament and 
weut to the king./f tuteltH k. 


and all that Charles obtained was one troop of 
horse, composed of gentlemen volunteers, who were 
nominally'to be under the command of the boy 
Prince of Wales, and a foot regiment formed out 
of some of the train-hands. This paltry gathering 
at York was no sooner reported in parliament titan 
the three following resolutions were hurled at the 
king and his throne: 1. That the. king, seduced 
by wicked counsels, intended to make war on the 
parliament. 2. That whensoever the king made 
war upon the parliament, it was a breach of the 
trust reposed in him by his people, contrary to bis 
oath, and tending to the dissolution of the govern¬ 
ment. 3. That whosoever should assist him in 
such war were traitors by the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. After this the Houses published 
another remonstrance, exposing the king’s mis¬ 
deeds, and explaining their own privileges and 
intentions. Charles answered, and they rejoined, 
and then they ordered that all sheriffs, justices of 
the peace, &c., within 150 miles of that city, 
Bltould stop all arms and ammunition going to 
York, and apprehend the conveyers, and also 
suppress all forces coming together by the. king’s 
commission. “ This,” says Whitelock, “ was an 
unhappy condition fur the poor people, none 
knowing what to do, or whom to' obey; nor what 
would he the consequence, of these thwartings 
between the great powers and authorities of king 
and parliament.” The ordinance of parliament 
was more effective than the proclamations and 
summonses of the king. In London alone a little 
army was raised. In the month of May the train- 
bands had a general muster in Finsbury Fields, 
where Major-general Skippon appeared as their 
commander, and where tents were pitched for the 
accommodation of the members of both Houses. 
Eight thousand men were under arms. These 
were divided into six regiments, and oflicercd by 
men hearty in the cause. The civic revitpv ended 
in a great dinner, given at the expense of the city 
of London. 

Tiie king, it is said, had given uffeuce to the 
English sailors by calling them “ water-rats,” and 
whether the story he true or not, it seems certain 
that his government was unpopular with Vhe navy. 
It will be remembered that the Houses had com¬ 
missioned the Lord High Admiral, the Earl of 
Northumberland, to put the fleet into a warlike 
attitude. This nobleman, who enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of neither. party, was, or pretended to be, 
ver^ sick. The Commons voted that he should be 
desired to appoint the Earl of Warwick to the 
command of the fleet, and requested the concur¬ 
rence of the Lords. The Lords scrupled and 
hesitated, objecting that the appointment required 
the. sanction of the king. But thereupon the 
Commons, without the consent of the Lords, and 
against the command of Charles, compelled 
Northumberland to depute his authority to War¬ 
wick, and actually put Warwick, who was accept¬ 
able to the sailors, into the command of the fleet. 
Charles revoked Northumberland’s commission, 
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and appointed Pennington to the command of the 
fleet j but the sailors would not receive this officer, 
and the parliament declared his appointment to be 
illegal. Charles, according to Clarendon, con¬ 
cealed his displeasure at the conduct of Northum¬ 
berland, thinking it not then seasonable to resent 
it, because he had nothing to object against him 
but his complying with the command of the parlia¬ 
ment, who would have made it their own quarrel, 
and must have obliged that Karl to put his whole 
interest into their hands, and “ to have run their 
fortune, to which he was naturally too much in¬ 
clined ; and then his majesty foresaw that there 
would have been no fleet at all set out that year, 
by their having the command of all the money 
which was to be applied to that service. Whereas, 
by his majesty’s concealing his resentment, there 
was a good fleet made ready, and set out; and 
many gentlemen sctfled in the command of ships, 
of whose affection and fidelity his majesty was 
assured that no superior officer could corrupt it, 
but that they would at all times repair to his 
service whenever he required it. And, indeed, his 
majesty had an opinion of the devotion of the 
whole body of common seamen to his service, 
because he had bountifully so much mended their 
condition, and increased their pay, that he thought 
they would have even thrown the Earl of Warwick 
overboard when he should command them, and so 
the respiting the doing of it would be of little 
importance.”* All this means, that the king 
hoped to gain over the fleet as he had hoped to 
gain possession of Hull by a ruse; but the event 
showed that he had widely miscalculated the 
temper of the English seamen. If we are to 
believe the royalist historian, the king had not at 
this time one barrel of powder, nor one musket, 
nor any other provision necessary for an army; 
and, what was worse, he was not sure of jtny port 
at which warlike stores might he safely landed 
from the continent. “ He expected with impatience 
the arrival of all those necessaries, by the care 
and activity of the queen, who was then in Hol¬ 
land, and, by the sale of her own as well as of the 
crown jewels, and by the friendship of Henry 
Prince of Orange, did all she could to provide all 
that was necessary.”! The parliament, well aware 
of these preparations in Holland, decreed, that 
whosoever should lend or bring money into the 
kingdom raised upon the crown jewels should be 
held as an enemy to the state. Some weeks before 
this, when the act was passed for the speedy re¬ 
ducing of the rebels in Ireland, and the immediate 
securing the future peace and safety of England, 
many members of parliament voluntarily sub¬ 
scribed large sums of money, and their example 
was followed by other gentlemen and freeholders, 
who set on foot subscriptions in their several 
counties. The county of Buckingham, for ex¬ 
ample, advanced 6000/. Foremost in the list of 
the subscribing members in the Commons, we 
find the names of Sir Henry Martin % 1200/., 

• Clarendon, Hist. f Id, 


Mr. 1 Walter Long, Sir Arthur Hazierig, and Sir 
John Harrison for the same sum each, Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell for 500/,, John Pym for 600/., John 
Hampden 1000/., Bulstrode Whiteloek 600/., &c. 

While the king was lying at York he was 
writing hard and working by other means to in¬ 
terest the Scots in his favour, and to get up a 
strong party among them. From the Scottish 
council he received a dutiful and affectionate an¬ 
swer, and he also got a petition from divers of the 
nobility and people there full of expressions of zeal 
and loyalty.* But the English parliament, hear¬ 
ing of these proceedings, “ took a course to turn 
the balance,” and, within eight days after, the 
Scottish council declared both to king and parlia¬ 
ment their earnest desire to see them reconciled 
with one another; and they moreover humbly de¬ 
sired his majesty “ to hearken to his greatest, his 
best, and most unparalleled council.” They also 
dissuaded the king from his journey into Ireland, 
and prayed that a mediation between him and Jus 
English parliament might he set on foot at home 
ere the breach grew wider; and, in the end, the 
Scottish council came “ to a large manifestation of 
their true and hearty affection to the parliament of 
England,” protesting that they would never do 
anything contrary to them or their 
The Scottish ministers, indeed, were checked in 
any exuberance of loyalty by the stern spirit of the 
people, who still looked upon the king as the 
enemy to their kirk and their liberties, and upon 
the English House of Commons as their best 
friends. No sooner had the people of Edinburgh 
heard of the correspondence carrying on between 
Charles and the council, than they petitioned the 
latter not to take part, by any verbal or real en¬ 
gagement to the king, against the parliament of 
England. “ These passages in Scotland” were of 
much advantage to the affairs of the English par¬ 
liament, who still protested their fidelity to the 
king, at the same time that they courted the ScotB 
with very kind expressions.! 

Several members of both Houses—some who 
were in the service of the court, others who be¬ 
lieved that the parliament wqs going too far or too 
fast—now withdrew to the king at York. For the 
present, the Commons satisfied themselves with 
passing an order that every member should be in 
his place by a certain day, or forfeit a hundred 
pounds to the Irish war. The way in which most 
of the ministers and old servants of the crown had 
sneaked off to the north seemed to betray not only 
a wonderful fear of the parliament, but also a want 
of confidence in the legality or purity of the cause 
to which they were about to commit themselves 
for better or for worse. On his first arrival at 
York, Charles was attended by no qther ostensible 
minister than Secretary Nicholas, a timid and 
wavering qM man, who never knew half of his 
master’* mind, or saw the full intention of any 
measure proposed by the king. Lord Falkland, 
Hyde, ana Culpeper, who had abandoned the par- 

( • Whiteloek, Memorials. | Whitelook. 
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■Jiament, and pledged themselves to the court,* and 
who were, in fact, the chief directors of the royal 
councils (though they again scarcely knew more of 
Charles’s mind than Nicholas), remained iu Lon¬ 
don to watch the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, and to perform secret services of various 
kinds. According to Clarendon’s own account, 
the Commons had “ long detested and suspected 
Mr. Hyde (himself), from the time of their first 
remonstrance down to his framing the king’s mes¬ 
sages and answers, which they now every day re¬ 
ceived, to their intolerable vexation, yet knew not 
how to accuse him. But now that the Earls of 
Essex and Holland had discovered his being shut 
tip with the king at Greenwich, and the Marquess 
of Hamilton had once before found him very early 
in private with the king at Windsor, at a time 
when the king thought all passages had been 
stopped; together with his being of late more ab¬ 
sent from the House than he had used to be; and 
the resort of the other two every night to his lodg¬ 
ing, satisfied them that he was the person; and 
they resolved to disenable him to manage that 
officef long.” That is, the Commons now sus¬ 
pected not only that he was the writer of the 
king’s declarations, &c., but that he was also en¬ 
gaged in conducting secret manoeuvres in and 
about London and the parliament. Sir John 
Culpeper, according to the royalist historian, had 
as many eyes upon the Commons as they had 
upon him (Ilyde), and an equal animosity against 
them; and, what was a better service to the trium¬ 
virate, Sir John “ had familiarity and friendship 
witKsome persons, who, from the second or third 
hand, came to know many of the greatest designs, 
before they were brought upon the stage.”J By 
these indirect sources of information, Culpeper 
learned (or so says Clarendon) that it was the in¬ 
tention of the Commons to send himself, Lord 
Falkland, and Hyde to the Tower, upon the charge 
of giving evil counsel to the king, and preparing 
those answers and messages they received from 
his majesty, whenever they should find them all 
three in the House together. And hereupon, ac¬ 
cording to the same authority, the triumvirate 
agreed that they would never be there altogether, 
and seldom two at a time; and that when they 
were in the House they should only listen, and 
speak no more than was of absolute necessity. 

For now/’ savs Clarendon, “it waB grown a very 
difficult thing for a man who was in their disfa¬ 
vour to speak, against what they proposed, but that 
they would find some exception to some word or 
expression; upon which, after he had been called 
upon to explain, he was obliged to withdraw; and 

• They had all three been in very decided opposition to the court j 
they bad *H been actively concerned iu the lmneachtnentor Strafford, 
and they had ajl, it should appear, voted for his hill of attainder— 
mtninly not one of the three had voted against it. Hyde, so much 
better known by his title of Lord Clarendon, bad Wen eloquently 
tierce against the council of York! Lord Falklund, the idol of his 

a , had voted for the exclusion of the bishops irom the House of 
1 . In fact, up to the end of the pseceding year, Hyde, Falkland, 
and Culpeper, were All and each of thern us enthusiastic op the 
side of the parliament us Hampden or ns Pym. 
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then they had commonly a major part to send him 
to the Tower or to expel him the House, or at 
least to oblige him to receive a reprehension at the 
bar upon his knees. And so they had used Sir 
Ralph Hopton at that time; who, excepting to 
some expression that was used in a declaration 
prepared by a committee, and presented to the 
House, which he said was dishonourable to the 
king, they said, it was a tax upon the committee, 
caused him to withdraw, and committed him to 
the Tower; which terrified many from speaking 
at all, and caused more to absent themselves from 
the House, where too small numbers appeared 
any day.” About the end of April, Hyde received 
a letter from the king, commanding him to repair 
to York as soon as he could be spared from his 
business in London. The historian says, that he 
communicated this letter to his two friends, Lord 
Falkland and Sir John Culpeper, who agreed with 
him that he should defer that'journey for some 
time, there being every day great occasion of con¬ 
sulting together, aud of sending dispatches to the 
king*—which dispatches, like nearly all the state 
papers, were written by Hype, the great penman 
of the royalist party. “ And,” adds Clarendon 
himself, “ it was happy that he did stay; for there 
was an occasion then fell out, in which his pre¬ 
sence was very useful, towards disposing the Lord 
Keeper Littleton to send the great seal to the 
king at York .”f It appears that Charles wanted 
the great seal, hut not the lord keeper—for Little¬ 
ton had made himself very obnoxious to the court, 
by swimming with the strong stream pf parliament. 
Besides other offences, be had recently voted in 
favour of the militia ordinance, and had learnedly 
insisted both on the expediency and on the legality 
of that measure. Clarendon, however, says, that he 
had always been convinced of Littleton’s loyalty’, 
and he describes him as an honourable and noble 
person, 'ttie historian, however, admits that Charles 
had reason for suspecting this loyalty of his lord 
keeper. He says, “ From his recovery of a great 
sickness (which seized on him shortly after he was 
preferred to that great place, and whick, inejeed, 
robbed him for ever of much of that natural vigour 
and vivacity of mind which he had formerly en¬ 
joyed) his compliance was so great and so visible, 
not only in not opposing that prevalent sense .of 
the House which was prejudicial to the king, but 
in concurring with it in his own vote, very much 
against what his friends thought was agreeable to 
his understanding, insomuch as the potent and 
popular Lords looked upon him as their own; and 
the king was so far unsatisfied with his carriage, 
that once, after his majesty’s being at York, he re- 
| solved to take the great seal from him, but was 

• “ And K win a wonderfol expedition that wan than used between 
York and Loudon, when gentlemen undertook the service, as enough 
were willing to do; insomuch ai when they dispatched a letter on 
Saturday night, nt Uiat time of the year, about twelve at night, they 
always received tlie king's answer, Monday, by ten of the clock in 
the morning.”— Clarendon, Life. According to this statement, the 
couriers must have ridden at tlie rate of twelve milei an hour at the 
leust, an expedition which seems, in tlie circumitances, not meroly 
■ wonderful, out incredible. 
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contented to be dissuaded from that resolution, 
partly frotn the difficulty, it being probable that 
the attempt would not have succeeded by the inter¬ 
position of the extravagant authority of the two 
Houses, partly that it was not easy to make choice 
oFanother fit for that trust who was like to be more 
faithful in it, the terror of parliament having hum¬ 
bled all men to a strange compliance and sub¬ 
mission; but especially that his majesty was 
assured by some whom he trusted, that the affection 
of the Lord Littleton was very entire to his service, 
and his compliance only artificial to preserve him¬ 
self in a capacity of serving him, to/u'c/i was 
true.."* The copious and magniloquent historian 
goes on to say, that while Littleton was playing 
this part, he called upon him one evening, and 
spoke very freely with him ; which he says Little¬ 
ton always encouraged him to do, as well knowing 
that he (Hyde) “ was not without some thist with 
his majesty, and of much intimate friendship with 
some that had more.” He told Littleton of the 
censure and hazard he incurred by his notable 
compliance and correspondence with “ that party ” 
which the king construed to he factious against his 
just regal power, and that some votes in which his 
lordship had concurred, and which were generally 
understood to be contrary to law, in which his 
lordship’s knowledge was unquestionable, were 
very notorious and much spoken of.f The lord 
keeper then told Hyde the straits he was in— 

“ that the governing lords had a terrible appre¬ 
hension of the king’s sending for the great seal; 
and that nothing but his fair deportment towards 
them, and seeming to be of their mind, prevented 
tbeir taking the seal into their own custody, allow¬ 
ing it ouly to be with him whilst he Bat in the 
House and in the court; that they had made some 
order to that purpose, if, by his interest with them, 
he had not prevented it, well knowing that it 
would prove roost fatal to the king, who, he fore¬ 
saw, muBt be shortly compelled to wish the great 
seal with him for many reasons. “ Now,” said 
he, “ let it be considered whether my voting with 
them in such particulars, which my not voting with 
them cannot prevent, be of equal prejudice to the 
king, with the seal’s being put into such a condition 
that the king shall never be able to get it when it 
is most necessary for him, which undoubtedly will 
be the case when, by my carriage and opposition 
against them, the confidence towards me shall be 
lessened.” The end of this long conversation 
was, that Littleton‘promised to serve the king 11 in 
that article of mordent,” and even to go to him at 
York. Hyde and his compeers communicated the 
happy intelligence to their master, who thereupon 
dispatched Mr. Eiiot, a forward young man and a 
groom of 'the bedchamber, with a warrant to re¬ 
ceive the gfeat seal, and a very kind letter to the 
lord keeper, requiring him to make all possible 
haste to York. Littleton gave up the great sym> 

* Hint, Oxford edition of 1823, 

4 ClnrtMidon that ho particularly mentioned to Littleton l>i> 
lam vole u]>on the militia. 
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bol to Eliot, who posted back to York with it; 
and then Littleton posted after the Beal, and, though 
he was indisposed, and a much less active tra¬ 
veller than the groom of the chambers, he arrived 
at York the next day after that gentleman had deli¬ 
vered the seal to his majesty. This is Clarendon's 
account—or rather we should say, one of Claren¬ 
don’s accounts —and, according to this narrative, 
he contributed mainly to the great event, by his 
ingenious conversation with the lord keeper. But 
Eliot, the active groom of the chamber, told the 
king a very different story, affirming that he had 
found the lord keeper altogether averse to the 
measure, that lie lmd locked the door upon him, 
and had got the great seal from him only by 
threatening to blow out his brains. The historian 
says that Mr. Eliot did this, and tuld many stories 
to magnify his own service, not imagining that 
the lord keeper intended to follow him to York. 
But may we not, on the other side, suspect that 
Clarendon magnified his service in this particular, 
as he obviously does in many other cases? Ills 
reasoning, indeed, shows that for Eliot to have 
acted as he said lie had done would have been 
hazardous and rash, but many a desperate or daring 
young man would have done as much, and many 
a timid wavering old man, like Littleton, might have 
been terrified with two pistols at his breast, though 
he had a house full of servants, or might have been 
induced wholly to make up bis already half made up 
mind by this exhibition of boldness. May, an ex¬ 
cellent authority, says, that the lord keeper had con¬ 
tinued in all appearance firm to the parliament for 
Borne space of time after the rest were gone to York ; 
“ insomuch that there seemed no doubt at all made 
of his constancy; till, at the last, before the end 
of the month of June, a young gentleman, one 
Master Thomas Eliot, groom of the pi ivy cham¬ 
ber to the king, was sent closely from York to him; 
who, being admitted by the lord keeper into his 
private chamber, when none else were by, so 
handled the matter, whether by persuasions, 
threats, or promises, or whatsoever, that, after 
three hours’ time, he got the great seal into his 
hands, and rid post with *t away to the king at 
York. The Lord Keeper Littleton, after serious 
consideration with himself what he had'done, or 
rather suffered, and not being able’to answer it to 
the parliament, the next day early in the morn¬ 
ing rode after it himself, and went to the king. 
Great was the complaint at London against him 
for that action; nor did the king ever show 
him any great regard afterwards. The reason 
which the Lord Keeper Littleton gave for parting 
so with the great seal, to sonie friends of his who 
wept after him to York, was this: that lie king, 
when he made him lord keeper, gave him an oath 
in private,which he took—that, whensoever the king 
should send to Mm for foe great seal, he should 
forthwith deliver it This oath (as he uverred to 
his friends) his conscience would by no means 
suffer him to dispense withal; he only repented 
(though now too late) that he accepted the gffice 
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»ipon those terms.” Whitelock says simply, 
“ The Lord Keeper Littleton, after his great ad¬ 
herence to the parliament, delivered the great seal 
to Mr. Eliot, whom the king sent to him for it; 
and shortly after Littleton followed the seal to the 
king, but was not much respected by him, or the 
courtiers.” And all that is perfectly clear in this 
strange mancEuvre, which, like most of Charles’s 
measures, and all other manoeuvres, is liable to a 
contrariety of doubts, is, that a groom of the cham¬ 
ber carried off the seal,' and that the lord keeper 
stole out of Iaondon, and by bye-roads got to York, 
where he was regarded but coldly by his majesty. 
Clarendon says that the king was not satisfied with 
Littleton, protesting that he did not like his 
humours, and knew not what to make of him;* 
that his majesty would not for a long time re¬ 
deliver the seal to|him, but always kept it in his own 
bed-chamber, and that men remarked “ a visible 
dejectedness” in the lord keeper. The historian 
tells us that all this gave him much trouble, as well 
it might, if his own story were the true one; and 
he takes to himself the credit of procuring better 
treatment for the keeper. 11 is quite certain, however, 
that Charles never placed any confidence in Little¬ 
ton, that that adroit lawyer met with the usual 
fate of double dealers, was despised by both par¬ 
ties, lost all spirit and talent for business, and con¬ 
cluded his career about two years after at Oxford, 
in neglect, poverty, and mental wretchedness. 

• U»t, edition of I8-’6. 
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But it was now time for Clarendon himself to steal 
away to York. Shortly after Littleton’s departure, 
the king told him that he would find him much to 
do there, and “ that he thought now there would he 
less reason every clay for his being concealed.’’* 
Before Littleton’s flight. Clarendon had arrangad 
all matters for the journey, resolving with Lord 
Falkland to stay at a friend’s house near Oxford, a 
little out of the road he meant to take for York, 
till h*<should hear of the keeper’s motion; and to 
cover his absence from the House of Commons, 
he had told the Speaker that it was very necessary 
he should take the air of the country for his health. 
As soon as the keeper had flown, notice wsb taken 
in the House of the absence of his friend Hyde; 
inquiries were made what w as become of him, and 
it was moved that he might be sent for. The 
Speaker said that that gentleman had acquainted 
him with his going into the country to recover his 
health by fresh air, and that l)r. Winston, his phy¬ 
sician, had certified that he was troubled with the 
stone. Mr. Peard said confidently, “ that he was 
troubled with no other stone than the stone in his 
heart, and therefore he would have him sent for 
wherever he was; for he was most confident that 
he was doing them mischief wherever he was.” 
The House, however, who probably did not con¬ 
sider the historian of quite so much importance as 
he considered himself, neglected to take any steps 
for his apprehension for the present; and when 
Life. 
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(as he says) “ they had resolved upon his arrest, 
he was warned thereof by Lord Falkland, and 
judging it time for him to he gone,” he then left 
Ditchley, the house of the Lady Lee (afterwards 
Countess of Rochester), and travelled hy unusual 
w%s through Leicestershire and Derbyshire, until 
he came to Yorkshire. At first he fixed himself 
at Nostall, within twenty miles of the city of 
York, and there lay close and secret, correspond¬ 
ing daily or hourly witli the king, and preparing 
answers in his name to the papers and manifestos 
of the parliament. It should appear, that even 
the courtiers and ministers at York were kept in 
ignorance as to his whereabout; for he says, that, 
when, shortly after, he was summoned to York, the 
king received him very graciously, and asked 
some questions aloud of him, as if he thought he 
had then come from London. But it was thus 
that Charles dealt even with the instruments of 
his plans and intrigues, concealing from the rest 
what was done by one, and never imparting to the 
whole body the schemes in which all were to 
work blindly, or at least seeing nothing beyond 
their own fixed path. After this public reception 
and masking of circumstances, the king called 
Hyde aside into the garden, saying that they need 
not now be afraid of being seen together; and 
he walked with him in consultation for a full hour.* 
Clarendon'arrived in Yorkshire at the end of 
May; on the 2nd nf June the ship “ Providence,” 
freighted by the queen in Holland, escaped the 
Earl of Warwick’s cruisers, and ran ashore on the 
Yorkshire coast with sixteen pieces of artillery and 
great store of arms and ammunition, which had 
long been expected by the royal party, and the 
want of which had delayed the king’s design of 
attempting Hull by a siege. The fcitnnoit, muskets, 
and gunpowder were all safely landed and carried 
to York. At this crisis the arrival of such a supply 
was of more consequence in the eyes of Charles 
than the coming of a great penman. The parlia¬ 
ment, however, by this time began to be excited 
and convulsed by the great defection that was 
taking place, particularly among the lords. “ They 
concluded,” says May, “that no other way could 
have been found out to endanger the overthrow 
of that parliament, which many open attempts and 
secret conspiracies could not do: that as the ruin 
of England could not in probability be wrought 
but by itself, so the parliament could not be 
broken (a prologue to the other min) but by her 
own members.” “ Besides,’* says the Same nar¬ 
rator, “ there are many whose callings make them 
capable of easier ahd greater gratifications from 
the king than other men, as lawyers and divines, 
who will therefore be apt to lean that way where 
the preferment lies.” On the 30th of May the 
parliament, by an order, summoned tiitae peers, 
the first that had gone away to York, to appear at 
Westminster. These nine peers utterly refused 

• Life.—It wains quite certain that Clarendon’s evxlfcm was not 
considered so very important a matter by the parliament. Neither 
Whitelock nor May tiiuujjht it of weight sufficient to merit auy pur* 
ticular notice. 


to quit the king, returning a slighting and scornful 
answer to the parliament. The Commons instantly 
took their resolution, and on the 15th of June sent 
Deuzil Hollis up to the House of Lords to impeach 
the whole df them. In an eloquent speech Hollis 
dwelt upon the history of the earlier partB of this 
reign; showed that it had ever been the policy of 
the court “ to strike at parliaments, keep off par¬ 
liaments, break parliaments, or divide parlia¬ 
ments related the succession of designs recently 
entered into against parliament, the terrors of the 
army the actual assault made in the Commons’ 
House, the flame of rebellion purposely kindled in 
Ireland, the forces now gathered at York, the de¬ 
clarations, and messages, and bitter invectives 
against the parliament sent out in his majesty’s 
name.« “ A new plot,” said Hollis, “ is this: the 
members are drawn away, and persuaded to for¬ 
sake their duty, and go down to York, thereby to 
blemish the actions of both Houses, as done by a 
few and inconsiderable number, a party rather 
than a parliament, and perhaps to raise and set up 
an anti-parliament there. My lords, this is now 
the great design against this parliament, which is 
the only means to continue us to be a nation of 
freemen, and not of slaves, to be owners of any¬ 
thing : in a word, which must stand in the gap to 
prevent an inlet and inundation of all misery and 
confusion.” He, then, in the name of all the 
Commons of England, impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, Spencer Earl of Northampton, 
William Earl of Devonshire, Henry Earl of Dover, 
Henry Earl of Monmouth, Charles Lord Howard 
of Charleton, Robert Lord Rich, Charles Lord 
Grey of Ruthven, Thomas Lord Coventry, arid 
Arthdr Lord Capel. The lords that remained 
made little or no attempt to screen the lords that 
had fled; and, shortly after, “ being in their robes,” 
they adjudged the fugitives never to sit more as 
members of that House, to be utterly incapable of 
any benefit or privileges of parliament, and to 
suffer imprisonment during tlieit {jjeSsure. It 
would perplex the reader to detail kll tile orders 
and counter-orders of the king Slid of the parlia¬ 
ment; all the messages seid answers, manifestos 
and counter-mauifeBtos; and the story will be far 
more intelligible if we keep to the main points 
of this paper-prelude to-, a war t of bullets and 
pikes. On the 2nd of June the Lords «nd Com¬ 
mons sent a petition to the king with nineteen pro¬ 
positions, as the basis df a treaty of concord and 
lasting peace. They demanded that the king 
should dismiss all such great officers and ministers 
of stale as Vtere not apprbved of by both houses 
of parliatneht, and that an bath should be taken 
by all future members of the iirivy council ; that 
the great affairs of the kingdom shoilld hot be 
trdhiabted % the adHce of ornate metf or by any 
unknown or unsfvdfn cdUriieilbrs; that he or they 
unto whom the government and education of the 
king’s children were committed should be ap¬ 
proved of by both Houses; that the church go¬ 
vernment and liturgy should undergo Buch a re- 
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formation as both houses of parliament should 
advise ; that his majesty should contribute his best 
assistance for the raising of a sufficient maintenance 
for preaching ministers throughout the kingdom, 
and give his consent to laws for the taking away 
of innovations, superstitions, and pluralities ; that 
he should rest satisfied with the course that the 
Lords and Commons had taken for ordering of 
the militia until the same should be further settled 
by a bill, and that he should recall his declarations 
and proclamations against, the militia ordinance 
made by parliament; that such members of either 
house of parliament as had, during this present 
parliament, been put out of any place and office, 
might either be restored to that place and office, 
or otherwise have satisfaction for the same upon 
the petition of that House of which they were 
members; that all privy counsellors* and judges 
should take an oath for the maintaining of the Peti¬ 
tion of Right, and of other wholesome statutes 
made by this present parliament; that all the 
judges, and all the officers appointed by approbation 
of parliament, should hold their places during 
good behaviour; that the justice of parliament 
should be left to take its course with all delin¬ 
quents, and that all persons cited by either House 
should appear and abide the censure of parliament; 
that the forts and castles of the kingdom should 
be put under the command and custody of such 
persons as his majesty should appoint, with the 
approbation of parliament; that the extraordinary 
guards and military forces now attending his 
majesty should be removed and discharged, and 
that for the future he should raise no such guards 
or extraordinary forces, but, according to the law, 
in case of actual rebellion or invasion; that his 
majesty would be pleased to enter into a closer 
alliance with the states of the United Provinces 
and other neighbouring princes and states of the 
Protestant religion, for the defence and mainte¬ 
nance of the true faith against all designs and 
attempts of the pope and his adherents ;* that he 
should, by act of parliament, clear the Lord Kim- 
bolton and the five members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, so that future parliaments might be secured 
from the consequences of that evil precedent; and 
that he should pass a hill for restraining peers 
made hereaftSr from sitting or voting in parlia¬ 
ment, unless they were admitted thereunto with 
the consent of both houses of parliament, f 
! Charles, with lords about nim, with arms and 
gunpowder, and with the prospect of more from 
Holland, thought himself as strong as the parlia¬ 
ment: he received these propositions with great 
indignation, and, in replying to them, he taxed the 
parliament as cahalists and traitors, as the makers 
of new laws and new constitutional doctrines; and 
in the end he told them that their demands were 

• In this, their seventeenth proposition, live parliament alluded to 
the old and now almost forgotten subject of the Palatinate; telling 
the king that his subjects would be much encouraged by these close 
Protestant alliances, and enabled in a' parliamentary way to give 
him aid and assistance in restoring his royal sister and her princely 
issue to those dignities and dominions which belonged to them. 

f Kush worth. 
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unworthy of his royal descent from so many famous 
ancestors, unworthy of the trust reposed in him by 
the laws; protesting that, if he were both van¬ 
quished and a prisoner, in worse condition than 
any of the most unfortunate of his predecessors had 
ever been reduced to, he would never stoop so l*w 
as to grant those demands, and make himself, from 
a King of England, a Doge of Venice. 

And now “ the fatal time was come when those 
long and tedious paper-conflicts of declarations, 
petitions, and proclamations were turned into 
actual and bloody wars, and the pens seconded by 
drawn swords.”* Charles sent out commissions 
of array,f beginning with Leicestershire, and en¬ 
joined or invited all men to bring him money, 
horses, and arms, on security of his forests and 
parks for the principal and eight per cent, interest. 
He forbade all levies without his consent, and 
called upon his subjects to be mindful of their oath 
of allegiance, and faithful to his royal person. It 
was now found that he had a strong party in the 
country : the church, the universities, the majority 
of the nobles, and perhaps of the country gentle¬ 
men,—the loyalty of the latter class being gene¬ 
rally great in proportion to their distance from the 
court and their ignorance of court life,—rallied 
round him. The austerity of the puritans’ manners, 
their gloomy doctrine, and coarse fanaticism, drove 
most of the gay and dissolute, and many who were 
gay without being dissolute, into his party, which 
was further strengthened by many good, virtuous, 
and moderate men, who disliked his former con¬ 
duct, who dreaded his tyrannical disposition, hut 
dreaded the untried democratic violeucc still more. 
Nor was Charles wanting in solemn protestations 
and assurances. To the lords who had gathered 
around him at York, and to the members of his 
privy council there, he made a short and compre¬ 
hensive declaration. “We do declare,” said he, 
“ that we will require no obedience from you hut 
what is warranted by the known laws, as wc expect 
that you shall not yield to any commands not 
legally grounded or imposed by any other autho¬ 
rity. We undertake to defend from all danger 
whatsoever all you, and all such as shall rciuse 
any such commands, whether they proceed from 
vote* and orders of both Houses, or m any other 
way. We will defend the true Protestant religion 
established by the laws, the lawful liberties of the 
subjects of England, and just privileges of all the 
three estates of parliament; and shall require no 
further obedience from you than as we accordingly 
shall perform the same. We will not (as is falsely 
pretended) engage you in any war against the par¬ 
liament, except it be for our necessary defence 

• May. 

| In these commission! the king set forth the parliament’s own 
declaration, using theirvery expressions,—"that, wlrneas It has been 
declared bv votes of both houses of parliament, that the kingdom 
hath of late been, and still is, in imminent hunger both from enemies 
abroad and a popish discontented party at home, the king concludes 
that, for the safeguard both of his own’person and people, there Is »jj 
urgent necessity of putting the country into a posture of defence. Sc c. 

“ And thus,” says May," did the parliament’s prologue to then 0101 - 
nunce of militia serve the king’s turn for his commission of array, 
totidem verbis.” 

2 1 ’ 
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against such as do insolently invade or attempt 
against us or our adherents,” And it was upon this 
express declaration that those lords contracted a 
solemn engagement, and signed a bond to stand 
by him, to defend his majesty’s person, crown, and 
dignity, with his just and legal prerogative, against 
all persons, parties, and powers whatsoever.* 

At the same time the parliament, declaring all 
these measures to be against law and the national 
liberties, made their preparations with at least 
equal vigour. On the 10th of June an order 
was made by both Houses for bringing in money 
and plate to maintain horse, horsemen, and arms, 
for the preservation of the public peace, and 
defence of the king’s person; for the parliament, 
down to the appointment of Oliver Cromwell to 
the chief command, always joined this expression 
with that of their own safety. The two Houses 
engaged the public faith, that whosoever should 
bring in any money or plate, or furnish men or 
arms, should be repaid with eight per cent, interest; 
and they appointed four treasurers, Sir John Wol¬ 
laston, alderman of London, Alderman Towes, 
Alderman Warner, and Alderman Andrewes, to 
grant receipts to the lenders, and certain commis¬ 
saries to value the horses and arms which should 
be furnished for the national service. All men 
living within eighty miles of the capital were 
invited to bring in their money, &c., within a 
fortnight. Those living farther off were allowed 
three weelts; and those who, for the present, were 
not provided with ready money, arms, or horses, 
were requested to set down what they would pro¬ 
vide when able. Forthwith a great mass of money 
was heaped up in Guildhall, and daily increased 
by the free contributions of the people. The 
poor contributed with the rich. “Not only the 
wealthiest citizens and gentlemen who were near¬ 
dwellers brought in their lnrge bags and goblets, 
but the poorer sort, like that widow in the gospel, 
presented their mites also; insomuch that it was a 
common jeer of men disaffected to the cause, to 
call this the thimble and bodkin army.”t 
Charles wrote a letter to the lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, the aldermen and sheriffs, forbidding these 
contributions, and inveighing bitterly against the 
parliament. This letter was wholly without effect, 
ns was an attempt made at the same time to win over 
the fleet. Clarendon says that this latter scheme 
only failed through a mistake or blunder of the king’s 
agents; but it appears evident that the causfe of its 
failure really was the devotion of the captainB and 
seamen to the popular cause. The Earl of War¬ 
wick, a great lover of the sea-service and highly 
popular as a commander, called a council of war, 

• Theteare the namti of thowwlio ftibucribed j~Th« Lord Keeper 
LUtletou, Duke of Richmond, Marquess of Hertford; Earlsor Lindsay, 
Cumberland, Huntingdon, Hath, Southampton, Dorset, Salisbury, 
Northampton, Devonshire, Bristol, Westmoreland, Berkshire, Mon¬ 
mouth, Rivers, Newcastle, Dover,Caernarvon, Newport; Lords Mow¬ 
bray and M a lire verts Willoughby of Rresby, Rich, Charles Howard 
of Ulmrletou, Newatic, Paget, Chumims, Fulconbridgts Pan let, Love- 
l.u*e, < 'oveutry, Suvrle, Mohun, Duiuraore, Seymour, Grey of Ruth- 
vett, Falkland, the Comptroller, Secretary Nicholas, Sir John Cul¬ 
peper. Lord Chief Justice Banks, 
t Muy, 
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and laid before his officers both the ordinance of 
parliament which appointed him to the command, 
and the letters of the king which required him to 
surrender that command to Sir John Pennington. 
With the exception of five, all the sea-captains 
agreed with the earl that at this crisis the orders 
ot the two Houses were more binding than those 
of the sovereign, and that the fleet could not he 
put into the hands of Pennington without the 
greatest peril to the nation’s liberties. The five 
dissenters, the Rear-Admiral, Captain Fogge, 
Captain Baily, Captain Slingsby, and Captain 
Wake, put their ships in order of battle, with the 
intention of resisting the earl; but Warwick pre¬ 
sently surrounded them and summoned them to 
surrender. Three of them instantly submitted, 
but Slingsby and Wake stood out stoutly. The 
earl then let fly a gun over them, and, turning 
up the hour-glass, sent his own boat, with most 
of the boats of the fleet, to let them know 
their danger if they did not come in before the 
sand was run out. Slingsby and Wake were so 
insolent in their answer, that the officers and sailors 
sent in the bouts lost their patience; and, although 
they had no arms, they fell upon them on their 
own quarter-decks, pinioned them, struck their 
yards and topmasts, and carried them on board to 
the lord-admiral, who had all his guns shotted, and 
every thing ready to open his fire upon their ships. 
A few days after this most important transaction 
a great and strong ship of the king’s, called the 
Lion, carrying forty-two great brass guns, and a 
smaller vessel, a tender laden with gunpowder, 
were driven out of their course, which was from 
Holland to Yorkshire, and obliged by stress of 
weather to put into the Downs, where Warwick 
was lying with his fleet. Captain Fox, of the 
Lion, saluted the lord admiral, who presently ac¬ 
quainted him with the ordinance of parliament. 
The captain at first refused to yield, but he was 
presently clapped in hold, and his officers and men 
submitted, and struck their topmasts in token of 
obedience to parliament. Prince Rupert ran a 
narrow chauce of having his career stopped in the 
beginning; for he, with th» Prince Maurice and 
several other officers raised by the queen in Hol¬ 
land, had embarked on board the Lion, but had 
landed again after a storm and the* disheartening 
pangs of sea-sickness. 

On the 12th of July, the parliament, thus mas¬ 
ters of the navy, voted that an army should be 
raised for the safety of the king’s person and de¬ 
fence of the country and parliament; that the Earl 
of Essex should be captain-general of. this army, 
and the Earl of Bedford general of the horse. 
They appointed a committee of both Houses to 
assist the Earl of Essex, and to nominate colonels, 
field officers, and captainB to.this army, “which, 
considering the long peace that had prevailed in 
England, and the unprovided state of the country 
in respect of military stores, was not only raised, 
but also well armed, in a short time.” Many of 
the lords, who still sat in the House at Westmin- 
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star, took commissions as colonels under Essex, 
and many gentlemen of the House of Commons, of 
greatest rank and quality there, entered the ser¬ 
vice, some in the cavalry, some in the common 
foot regiments. Among these latter were Sir John 
Merrick, the Lord Grey of Groby, Dcnzil Hollis, 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Bulstrode Whitelock, Sir 
William Waller, and the excellent Hampden, who 
took a colonel’s commission, and went into Buck¬ 
inghamshire to raise a regiment of infantry among 
his own tenants and servants, friends, and neigh¬ 
bours. Hampden’s regiment was known by its 
excellent appointments, its green uniform, and its 
standard, which bore on one side the watchword of 
the parliament, “ God with ub,” and on the other 
the patriot’s own motto, “ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum.” This high-minded commoner, who had 
been bred up in wealth and in peace, and who 
had studied the art of war only in books, presently 
became one of the best officers in the parliament¬ 
ary service, and he made his regiment one of the 
very best. He made himself thoroughly master of 
his military duties, and, according to Clarendon, he 
performed them upon all occasions most punctually. 
He became as conspicuous in the roar and heat of 
battle as on the drill ground or exercising field, 
and he exposed his person in every action. “ He 
was,” says Clarendon, “ of a personal courage 
equal to his best parts ; so that he was an enemy 
not to be wished wherever he might have been a 
friend, and as much to be apprehended where he' 
was so as any man could deserve to be.” 

Meanwhile the king was moving about from 
place to place to gather forces and draw over the 
people. His commission of array and the parlia¬ 
ment's ordinance of militia were jostling together 
in nearly every county in England; the greatest 
of the nobility upon both sides coming forward 
personally to seize upon those places which they 
were appointed to look after either by the king or 
by the parliament. The one party held the ordi¬ 
nances to be illegal, the. other denounced the 
royal proclamations. Yet in some counties there 
was no struggle at all, but one party wholly pre¬ 
vailed from the beginning. Generally speaking, 
the more commercial, more civilized and thriving 
districts were for the parliament, the more remote, 
the lees prosperous, and less civilized, were for 
the king; but this general rule had its exceptions. 
In Lincolnshire the Lord Willoughby of Par¬ 
ham, who was appointed lord-lieutenant by the 
parliament, raised the militia with great vigour 
and success, and was foremost in securing the 
services of that portion of the army. In Essex 
the Enrl of Warwick, whose care was not confined 
to the navy, but who had been also appointed 
lord-lieutenant, soon completed the levy of militia, 
which was increased by volunteers in unusual 
numbers. In Kent there was cheerful obedience 
shown to the ordinance of parliament. In Surrey 
and Middlesex the militia was raised with enthu¬ 
siasm. The eastern part of Sussex, or all that 
portion which lay upon tlic sea, was firm to the 


parliament, but the western part of that county 
stood for the king under some lords and members 
who had" deserted the parliament. The eastern 
counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge were 
kept quiet from the beginning, chiefly through the 
great wisdom and indefatigable industry of Clever 
Cromwell, who had taken out a commission as 
colonel of horse. There, too, many of the gentry 
rather inclined in their affections to the king’s 
commission of array, but the traders, the free¬ 
holders, and the yeomen in general liked the ordi¬ 
nance, and the militia they raised was too strong 
to permit the other party to engage in a war; 
those gentlemen that attempted to raise men or 
provide arms for the king were crushed at the be¬ 
ginning, and from first to last one of the greatest 
supports of the parliamentary cause was found in 
the county of Cromwell’s birth. In Berkshire 
the Earl of Holland, the parliament’s lord-lieute¬ 
nant, raised the militia, in spite of the faint resist¬ 
ance of the Earl of Berkshire, the Lord Lovelace, 
and others. Hampden fell upon the Earl of 
Berkshire soon after, made him prisoner while 
engaged in an attempt to seize the magazine of 
arms, ammunition, &c., gathered at Watlington, in 
Oxfordshire, and sent him up to the parliament. 
Buckinghamshire, Hampden’s county, was true 
almost to a man to the parliament. The county 
of Southampton was divided at first, and long con¬ 
tinued to be so. Colonel Goring, who had dis¬ 
closed in the House of Commons the conspiracy 
for bringing up the northern army the vear before, 
and who had been most unwisely trusted and em¬ 
ployed by the parliament, seized an early oppor¬ 
tunity of making a bargain with Charles; and at 
the critical moment he declared that he should 
hold Portsmouth, its fortifications, arsenals, &c., 
for the king, having previously received a large, 
sum of money from the parliament to put the for¬ 
tifications into a better state of repair. But the 
parliament arrested the Earl of Portland, Goring’s 
friend, and governor of the Isle of Wight, and 
committed the cure of that island to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who had settled the militia in Wilt¬ 
shire with little trouble. In Warwickshire the 
Earl of Northampton stood for the king, and the 
Lord Brooke for the parliament, with ibices and 
party affections nearly equal. In Staffordshire 
and Nottinghamshire there was a similar equality. 
In Leicestershire meu ranged themselves under 
the banners of the House of Huntingdon for the 
king, or under the Earl of Stamford for the par¬ 
liament. Iu Derbyshire, where many great lords 
and gentlemen dw elt, not one of note stood for the 
parliament, except Sir John Gell and his brother. 
Farther north the king's party was very prevalent: 
the Earl of Newcastle kept the town of Newcastle 
with a strong garrison for the king; and the Earl 
of Cumberland, Charles’s lord-lieutenant of York¬ 
shire, actively pressed the commission of array, 
although resisted by the Lord Fairfax and other 
parliamentarians. In Lancashire the Lord Strange, 
son to the Earl of Derby, whom Charles had ap- 
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pointed lord-lieutenant of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
endeavoured to put in action the commission of 
array, while Sir Thomas Stanley, the Egertons, 
and others, urged forward the ordinance. On the 
15th of July, Lord Strange made an attempt to 
gait. Manchester; a skirmish ensued, and one 
man was slain, “ which,” says May, “ was the 
first blood shed in these civil wars.” Some time 
after Strange returned to Manchester with three 
thousand men, but he was beaten of!', and that time 
with considerable loss. Nor was^he more suc¬ 
cessful in Cheshire, where Charles had joined in 
commission with him the Roman Catholic Earl of 
Rivers. It was in Lancashire and Cheshire that 
the papists were most numerous ; in the first they 
kept quiet, in Cheshire they were disarmed by the 
parliamentarians. In the west of England, espe¬ 
cially in the extreme west, the king’s party was 
numerous. Charles, in his commission of array, 
appointed the Marquess* of Hertford to be lord- 
lieutenant-general of Cornwall, Devonshire, So¬ 
mersetshire, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Dorsetshire, 
Southampton, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hereford¬ 
shire, and seVfen counties within the principality 
of Wales. The holder of this high command was 
opposed by most of the burghers of considerable 
towns, but he was assisted by the Lord Paulet, 
Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Richard Slany, Sir Bcvil 
Grenville, the Earl of Bath, and other lords and 
squires too numerous to recount. The most consi¬ 
derable skirmish that occurred before Charles’s 
raising his standard, was in Somersetshire, where 
the Marquess of Hertford was opposed by the 
deputy lieutenants of the county, and where ten 
men were slain and many wounded.* 

About the end of July the parliament had sent 
a commission to the king, who was then at Bever¬ 
ley, to entreat him to forbear his hostile prepara¬ 
tions and dismiss his garrisons. His reply was, 
that they ought to lay down their arms first, and 
he ordered this answer, which contained many 
bitter reflections on their proceedings, to be read 
in all churches. They replied, ordering their 
answer to be read in churches and every where 
else. A few days after, Charles published a de¬ 
claration to all his loving subjects concerning the 
proceedings of this present parliament. This 
paper occupied fifty large and close quarto pages 
of print; it contained a kind of history of all that 
had passed between him and the Houses, vowed 
a wonderful love to parliaments, but required that 
the Lord Kimbolton and the five members of the 
House of Commons before accused, and two other 
members, Mr. Henry Martin and Sir Henry Lud¬ 
low, should be given up to the king’s justice. 
Charles also desired to have delivered up to him 
Alderman Pennington, the new lord mayor of 
London,t and Captain Venn, an officer of the city 

* May.—Runhwortli.—Wliitelock.—Ludlow. 

+ Sir Richard Gurney, the late lord mayor of London, waa at this 
time a prisoner tH the Tower, to which he hud been committed by 
the parliament, for being a mover of sedition in the kingdom, in 
causing the king's proclamation concerning the commission of array 
to be cried in the city. He was put from his mayoralty, declared in¬ 
capable of ever bearing nuy office in city or commonwealth, and ben- 
tcnced to imprisonment during the pleasure of both Houses. 


train-bands, and he required that indictments of 
high treason should be drawn against the Earls of 
Essex, Warwick, and Stamford, the Lord Brooke, 
Sir John Hotham, and Serjeant Major-General 
Skippon, as likewise against all those who should 
dare tt) raise the militia by virtue of the ordinance 
ofparliament. The royal pen was, indeed, “ very 
quick upon all occasionsand the day after the 
publication of this long declaration, Charles sent a 
message upbraiding both Houses for borrowing a 
sum for their present uses out of a loan made by 
adventurers for reducing Ireland, and affirming 
that they were the cause of prolonging the bloody 
rebellion in that country. This was turning upon 
parliament one of the heaviest accusations they 
had made against the king. They replied vehe¬ 
mently, and yet circumstantially, calling to remem¬ 
brance the many particulars of their care for the 
relief of Ireland, and the many instances in which 
the king had hindered it. They told the king 
that, hut for his leaving his parliament and 
making war upon it, a million of money might 
have been raised at this time by the adventure of 
private men; that when, at the sole charge of the 
adventurers, 5000 foot and 500 horse were de¬ 
signed for the relief of Munster, and nothing 
wanted but a commission to the General Lord 
Wharton, he had refused that commission, by 
reason whereof Limerick was lost, and the pro¬ 
vince of Munster left in great distress; that he 
had purposely delayed the sailing of twelve ships 
and six pinnaces, with a thousand laud forces, 
for the service of Ireland; that he had stopped 
artillery, ammunition, horses, baggage-waggons, 
clothes, and equipments, intended by parliament 
for the poor Protestant soldiers in Ireland; that 
he had treated with and received petitions from 
those confident rebels, who had presumed very 
lately to call themselves his majesty’s Catholic 
subjects of Ireland, to complain of the Puritan 
parliament of England, and to desire that, since 
his majesty could not go over to them according 
to their expectation, they might he permitted to 
come over into England to his majesty.* 

Charles flatttered himself that, if he could only 
obtain possession of Hull, he might soon he undis¬ 
puted master of all the north. A secret corre¬ 
spondence was opened with Sir Joim Hotham, 
who so far departed from his former line of con¬ 
duct, as to allow the royalists to entertain hopes 
that he would betray thq^parliament and deliver 
up that important city. The king posted Lord 
Lindsay at Beverley with 3000 foot and 1000 
horse, to carry the place by siege, if Hotham 
should not keep his engagement; and in the 
meantime he himself visited other points; “'and, 
within three weeks, both in his own person and 
by his messengers, with speeches, proclamations, 
and declarations, he advanced his business in a 
wonderful manner. At Newark he made a speech 
to the gentry of Nottinghamshire in a loving and 
winning way, commending their affections towards 

• May.—Rushwortli. 
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him ; which was a great pari of persuasion for 
the future, coming from a king himself. Another 
speech he made at Lincoln to the gentry of that 
county, full of protestations concerning his good 
intentions, not only to them, but to the whole 
kingdom, the laws and liberties of it.”* From 
Lincoln Charles went to Leicester, where the 
Karl of Stamford was executing the parliament’s 
ordinance of the militia. He hoped to take the 
earl in the fact, but that nobleman fell back upon 
Northampton, whither Charles durst not follow 
him; for N orthampton was a town so true to the 
parliament, that it would have shut its gates against 
the king, as Hull had done. The king, however, 
seized that noted victim of Laud’s barbarity, 
])r, Bastwick, who had taken a commission under 
the Earl of Stamford, and remained doing his duty 
in levying men when his general beat a retreat. 
Charles would have had him instantly indicted of 
high treason at the assizes then sitting, but the 
judge entreated his majesty not to put a matter of 
so great moment upon one single judge, but to 
cause the law in that case to be declared by all 
the twelve Judges. The latter course he said 
might do his majesty good, whereas the publishing 
of his particular opinion could only destroy himself, 
and nothing advance bis majesty’s service. This 
judge ulso expressed bis doubts whether any jury 
suddenly summoned at that moment would have 
courage to find the bill; and upon this suggestion 
Charles gave up the idea of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering the doctor, who had already been 
scourged, pilloried,mutilated, and branded by Laud. 
There is a great deal in this little transaction to 
show that the character of the king had undergone 
no change. The night before his leaving Leicester, 
tlie judge and the gentlemen of the county, in¬ 
cluding even those that were most loyal, waited 
upon him with a request that lie would liberate 
the prisoner, or suffer the judge to do so upon his 
habeas corpus. Charles told them “ he would 
think of it till the next morning;” and in the 
meanwhile he directed a messenger of the chamber 
very early, with such assistance aB the sheriff should 
give, to carry Bastwickaway to Nottingham; and 
by the help of the sheriff there to the gaol at York: 
all which was executed accordingly with expedi¬ 
tion and Becredy, for fear of a rescue.f 
Returning to Beverley, Charles received a letter 
from Lord Digby, who had returned from the con¬ 
tinent in disguise, and smmjgled himself into Hull, 
where he, had voluntarily discovered himself to the 
governor for the purpose of tampering with him. 
But now Digby, the daring and restless head of 
the queen’s faction, iuformed Charles that he 
found Hotham much shaken in his resolution of 
delivering Hull—seeing, as Sir John said, that his 
officers were of a temper not to be relied upon, and 
his own son, the younger Hotham, was grown jea¬ 
lous of some design, and was counter-working it. 
Presently after this information, the king’s army, 
not confident of carrying the town by open force, 

• May. t Clarendon, Hi»t. 


and no longer counting on the treachery of the 
overnor, had recourse to another plot; and, 
nowing some men witliin the walls tit for their 
purpose, they arranged that Hull should be set on 
fire in four Beveral places, and that, while the par¬ 
liament Boldiers and inhabitants were busied jji 
quenching the flames, 2000 men should assault 
the walls. The signal to those within the town 
was to be a fire lit in the night on Beverley Min¬ 
ster ; but the plot was discovered by one of the 
instruments, and it so provoked the townsmen of 
Hull, that the walls could not contain them ; but 
500 of them, conducted by Sir John Meldrum, 
made a sortie, and fell fiercely upon the bc- 
leaguerers. The king’s soldiers seemed inclined 
to fight, bravely, but the train-bands of that county 
were not forward to be engaged against tlicir 
neighbours, and horse and foot fled as last as they 
could to Beverley. Sir John Meldrum followed 
in their wake, killed two >j( took thirty prisoners, 
and carried some important magazines which the 
king had placed between Beverley and Hull, where 
again the train-bands and other Yorksliircmcn, 
bearing no great affection to that war, ran away 
and left their arms behind them. The king now 
called a council of war, wherein it was resolved to 
break up the siege of Hull and march away. 
Meldrum, that fiery Scot, got back to Hull with a 
good prize in Ammunition and arms; but the 
elder Hotham, who was still wavering, and who 
evidently wished to keep well with both parties, 
safely dismissed to the king the. Lord Digby and 
that other active servant of royalty, John Asli- 
burnlmm.* Charles dismissed the train-bands, 
and returned to York, in much less credit than 
when he came from thence. But his spirits were 
revived by the news “ that so notable a place as 
Portsmouth had declared for him, . . . and that 
so good an officer as Goring was returned to his 
duty, and in possession of that town.” Clarendon 
adds, that the king was not surprised at this 
matter;—it would have been strange if he had, 
seeing that he had been for some lime in corre¬ 
spondence with Colonel Goring. Hereupon he 
published a declaration in which he recapitulated 
all the insolent and rebellious actions of ,the two 
Houses, forbidding till his subjects to yield any 
obedience to what was no longer a parliament, hut 
a cabal and faction. And at the same time he 
issued his proclamation requiring all men that 
could hear arms to repair to him at Nottingham by 
the 25th of August. 

“ According to the proclamation,” proceeds the 
noble historian, u upon the 25th day of August, the 
standard was erected about six of the clock in the 
evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day. The 
king himself, with a small train, rode to the top of 
the castle-hill, Varney, the knight-marshal, who 
was standard-bearer, carrying the Standard, which 
was then erected in that place with little other 
ceremony than the sound of drums and trumpets. 
Melancholy men observed many ill presages about 

• Muy.—Kushworth,—Clarendon.—W unvicK. 
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that time. There was not one regiment of foot 
yet brought thither, so that the trained hands 
which the sheriff had drawn together were all the 
strength the king had for his person and the 
guard of the standard. There appeared no conflux 
<jf men in obedience to the proclamation; the 
arms and ammunition were not yet come from 
York, and a general sadness covered the whole 
town. The standard was blow* down the same 
night it had been set up, by a very strong, and 
unruly wind, and could not be fixed again in a 
day or two, till the tempest was allayed. This 
was the melancholy state of the king’s affairs when 
the standard was set up.”* 

The king’s dejection of spirits was increased by 
the failure of an attempt which he had made two 
or three days before upon the town of Coventry. 
Learning that Hampden’s regiment and some 
other corps of parliamentarians,were marching, by 
order of the Earl of E®ex, to garrison Coventry, he 
had st ruck aside in that direction at the head of his 
cavalry, amounting to about 800 men, not doubting 
that he should secure the town, provided only he 
could arrive before the parliamentarian foot. But 
the people of Coventry, like those of most manu¬ 
facturing places, loved their parliament and their 
puritan preachers; and, though he did arrive first, 
the gates were shut in his face and some shots fired 
from the walls, hy which some of his attendants were 
wounded. He had then retired to Stoncleigh, near 
Warwick, to pass the night there; and in the 
morning he had seen his horse in an open plain 

• Clarendon, Hill. —Rush worth says Hint the slumlord was raised, 
not on the twenty-fifth of August, but on the twenty-second. His 
account differs in other essentialsMonday being the 22nd of 
Auguid, in the morning his majesty left his forces before Coventry, 
and with some lords, and others in compnny, rode to Leicester, where 
he tlined that day at the Abbey, the Countess of Devonshire’s house. 
Presently after dinner the king again took horse, and with his com- 
jinny rode to Nottingham, where whs great preparation for tins 
setting up of the standard that day, as was formerly appointed. 
Not long after the king’s coming to town, the standard was taken out 
of the castle, and carried into the field a little on the backside of the 
castle wall. The likeness of the standard was much of the fashion 
or the city streamers used at the lord mayor’s show, having about 
twenty supporters, and was carried after the same way j on the top 
of it hangs a flag, the king’s arms quartered, with a hand pointing 
to the crown, which stands above with this motto —Owe Omar his 
due. The names of those knights-baronets who weio appointed to 
boar the standard, namely the chief of them, weie Sir Thomas 
Brooks, Sir Arthur Hopton, Sir Francis Wortley, and Sir Hubert 
Dadington. Likewise tlieie were three tioops of horse to wait upon 
the standard, and to bear the same backward and forward, with about 
<300 foot soldiers. It was conducted to the field iu great state, his 
majeptv, the prince, Prince Rupert (whom his majesty had lately 
made knight of the Garter), going along with it, with divers other 
lards and gentlemen of his majesty’s train, besides a great com¬ 
pany of horse and foot, in all to the number of about 2000. So soon 
ns the standard was set up, and his majesty nud the other lords 
placed about it, a herald at-arms made ready to publish a pro¬ 
clamation, declaring the ground and cause of his majesty's setting 
up of his standard, namely, to suppress the rebellion of the Iiurl of 
Essex, ui raising forces against him, to which he required the aid and 
assistance of all his loving subjects; but, before the trumpeters could 
sound to make proclamation, his majesty called to view the said 
proclamation, which, being given him, lie privately rend the same 
over to himself, and seeming to dislike some passages therein, called 
for pm and ink, and with his own hand crossed out and altered the 
same in some places, and then gave it the herald, who proclaimed 
the same to the people, though with some difficulty, after his majes¬ 
ty’s corrections: after the roariinj* whereof, the whole multitude 
threw up their hats, and cried God save the King, with other such 
like expressions. Not long after the reading of the said proclama¬ 
tion, it being towards night, the standard wus taken down, and again 
carried into the castle with the like state as it was brought into the 
field ; end the next day it w as set up again, and his majesty came 
along with it, and made proclamation as tlie day before; and the like 
was also done on Wednesday, his majesty being also present; but 
after that it was set up with Ivm ceremony," 


decline giving combat to Hampden’s foot, am? 
retreat before them without making a single charge 
for the honour of arms. Discouraged, hopeless, 
and wavering, the royalists at Nottingham pro¬ 
posed the king’s immediate return to York, con¬ 
ceiving that not even his person was secure at 
Nottingham, as Essex was concentrating hiB forces 
at Northampton, where in fact that carl soon saw 
himself surrounded by an army of 15,000 men, 
composed.of substantial yeomen and industrious 
burghers, the inhabitants of trading and manufac¬ 
turing towns.* Charles would not hear of this 
retreat; and when some of his council urged the 
expediency of making overtures for an accommo¬ 
dation with his parliament, he was so offended at 
the advice, that he declared he would never yield to 
it, and hastily broke up the council, that it might 
he no longer urged. The next day, however, the 
king yielded to the earnestness of the Earl of South¬ 
ampton, who suggested to his majesty that if the 
parliament should refuse to treat, as it was thought 
they would, they would render themselves odiouR to 
the people, and thus dispose men to serve the. king. 
It was upon this plea that Charles reluctantly 
agreed to send the Earls of Southampton and Dorset 
and Sir John Culpeper to London on the third 
day after raising the standard at Nottingham. 
Culpeper was very obnoxious in the capital, for he 
was one of those who were considered as rene¬ 
gades ; but all three of the king’s messengers were 
watched very suspiciously, and all the answer they 

• The instructions given hy parliament to the Earl of Essex con- 
tinned the following clauses:— 

"1. You shall carefully restrain all impieties, prophaneness, and 
disorders, violence, insolence, and plundering in your soldiers, ns 
well by strict and severe punishment of such offences, as by all other 
means which you in your wisdom ahull think fit. 

"2. Your lordship is to match with such forces as you think fit 
towards the army raised in his majesty’s name against the parlia¬ 
ment and kingdom. And yon Bhall use your utmost endeavours, bv 
battle or otherwise, to rescue his majesty's person, and the persons of 
the prince and the Duke of Ymk, out of the hands of those desperate 
person* who are now about them. 

"8. You shall take an opportunity, in some safe and honourable 
way, to cause the petition of both houses of parliament, herewith 
spnt unto you, to be presented unto liis majesty; and if his majesty 
shall thereupon please to withdraw himself trom the forces now 
about him, and to resort to the parliament, you shall cause nil those 
forces to disband, and shall serve und defend his mujosty with a suffi¬ 
cient strength in hi* return. 

•' 1. Yon shall publish and declare thut, tf any who have been so 
seduced by the false aspersions cast Upon the proceedings of the par 
liament ns to assist the king in the acting of those dangerous conn 
sols, shall willingly', within ten days after such publication in the 
army, return to their duty, not doing any hostile act within the time 
limited, and join themselves with the parliamAit in defence of reli¬ 
gion, his majesty's person, the liberties and laws of the kingdom, und 

E rivileges or pnrllament, with their persons and estates, a« the merc¬ 
ers ol both Houses and the re*t of the kingdom huve done, that the 
Lords nud Commons will be ready upon their submission to receive 
such persons iu such manner 'tm they shall have cause to acknow¬ 
ledge they have been used with Clemency and favour; provided that 
tliij shall not extend to admit any mnn into either house of parlia¬ 
ment who stands suspended, without giving satisfaction to the House 
whereof he shall be a member; and except nil persons who stand 
Impeached iu parliament of treason a* huve been eminent persons 
and chief actors in those treasons; and except the Kurl of Bristol, 
the Earl of Cumberland, the Euil of Newcastle, the Earl Rivers, 
Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Endytnion Porter, Mr. Edward Hyde (Cla¬ 
rendon), the Duke of Richmond, tha Enrl of Caernarvon', the Lord 
Viscount Newark, the Lord Viscount Falkland, oue of the principal 
secretaries of stats to his majesty. 

“7. You shaft curefully protect nil his majesty’s loving subjects 
from rapino and violence hy any of the oavalter* or other soldiers of 
his majesty’s pretended army, or l>v any of the soldier* of the army 
which you command; and you shall cause the arm* and good* of any 
person to bo restpppd U) {ham from whom they haw beeu uqjustly 
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Prince Rupert’s House, Bawhican. As it appe-iml before it recent demolition. 


could get was, that the parliament would enter 
upon no negotiations whatever until the king 
should have taken down his standard, and called 
in those proclamations by which he had declared 
the Earl of Essex and his adherents to be traitors, 
and had put the two Houses out of his protec¬ 
tion, proclaiming their actions to be treasonable. 
Another message was sent from the king to the 
two Houses: but, on every ground, it was now 
hopeless to think of a peaceful arrangement; and 
Charles’s nephew, Prince Rupert, who had at last 
arrived in England, insulted all the royalists that 
still ventured to recommend pacific measures. 
This rash young man, who was instantly appointed 
to the highest command, so excited some of the 
principal office's with indignation at the thought 
of the overture recently made to parliament, that 
they were well nigh offering personal violence to 
the members of the council who had recommended 
that measure. ■ Rupert, whom the English people 
soon learned to call Prince Robber, was accom¬ 
panied by his younger brother Prince Maurice, 
and both “ showed themselves very forward and 
active . . . and if more hot and furious than the 
tender beginnings of a civil war would seem to 
require, it may be imputed to the fervour of their 
youth, and great desire which they had to ingra¬ 
tiate themselves to the king; upon whom, as being 
no more than soldiers of fortune, their hopes of 
advancement wholly depended.”* Prince Rupert, 

May. 


the elder brother, and the more furious of the two, 
within a fortnight after his arrival at Nottingham 
took the command of a small party and scoured 
through divers counties, hoping to roll himself, 
like a snow-ball, into a larger bulk, by the acces¬ 
sion of recruits. He dew rather than marched 
through parts of Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, not 
so much inviting the people by fair promises and 
kind demeanour, as compelling them by extreme 
rigour to take his side. “ Many towns and vil¬ 
lages he plundered, which is to Bay robbed (for at 
that time first was the word •plunder used in Eng¬ 
land, being born in Germauy, when that,statcly 
country was so miserably wasted and pillaged by 
foreign armies), and committed other outrages 
upon those who stood affected to the parliament, 
executing some, and hanging up servants at 
their masters’ doors for not discovering of their 
masters.”* 

Charles vainly loitered at Nottingham, few or 
none joining his standard, or seeming likely to do 
so, when Essex was at hand with such a superior 
force. About the middle of September he began 
to move towards the West of England, where the 
Marquess of Hertford engaged to do great things, 
and where several regiments were actually raised 
for his service. Essex had tendered to him the 
parliament’s petition, praying for his return to his 
capital, and for the disbanding of his army; but 
• May. 
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Charles had refused to receive what he termed the 
insulting message of a set of traitors. On his 
march westward the king did not act like the fierce 
Rupert, but in a gentler and calmer way. “ Pro¬ 
fessions of love, persuasions, and protestations of 
hia affection to his people, were the chief instru¬ 
ments which he used to raise himself a strength, 
with complaints against the proceedings and 
actions of the parliament.”* Between Stafford 
and Wellington he halted his troops, and, having 
caused hiB orders of the day to be read at the head 
of each corps, he advanced to the front, and told 
the men, for their comfort, that they should meet 
no enemies but traitors, most of them Brownists, 
Anabaptists, or Atheists, who would destpuy both 
church and'commonwealth. He then made o»e 
of his solemn protestations, imprecating the ven¬ 
geance of heaven upon himself and his posterity 
if his intentions were not solely the mainte¬ 
nance of the true reformed Protestant religion 
established in the church of England, the law’s and 
liberties of the kingdom, and the just privileges of 
parliament. He had already, at York, issued a 
proclamation against papists, forbi4dmg tfte resort 
of any men of that religion to his camp ; and yet 
at this moment he was surrounded by Catholics, 
and on his way to meet many more. His protes¬ 
tation and declaration only tended, therefore, to 
confirm his reputation for habitual falsehood and 
duplicity; but at the same time wc cannot pass 
without reprobation the religious intolerance of the 
parliament and the great mass of the nation, which 
seemed in Charles’s eyes to render this double 
course necessary. In the end he told his troops 
that they were already condemned to ruin for 
being loyal to him; that, after what they had 
heard, they must believe they could not fight in a 
better quarrel, in which he promised to live and 
die with them.f Clarendon intimates that this 
conduct, and addresses of this kind, had a won¬ 
derful effect in increasing the king’s party; but 
Charles could not always adhere to the line of 
mildness and persuasion. In part of his march 
he courteously summoned the county train-bands 
to attend him and guard his royal person; and, 
when they were met, he expressed doubts of their 
loyalty, forcibly disarmed them, gave their arms 
to others, and sent them away. Besides, he levied 
contributions, or, to use the quaint language of a 
contemporary, “ he got good sums of money, 
which, not without some constraint, he boriwed 
from them.” On the 20th of September he 
reached Shrewsbury, where he was cordially re¬ 
ceived. There he .made a very courteous speech 
to the gentlemen, freeholders, and other inhabit¬ 
ants of the county, telling them that he had sent 
for a new mint,—that he would melt down all his 
plate, and offer all his lands to sale or mortgage, 
in order to press the less severely upon them for 
the support of his army. He implored them, 
however, not to suffer so good a cause to be 
lost for want of supplying him with that which 
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would be taken from them by those who were 
pursuing him with such violence. “ And,” con¬ 
tinued Charles, “whilst these ill men sacrifice 
their money, plate, and utmost industry to destroy 
the commonwealth, be you no less liberal to pre¬ 
serve it, assuring yourselves, if it please God to 
bless me with success, I shall remember your 
assistance.” With fresh protestations on his lips 
that he would never suffer an army of papists to 
be raised, he wrote away to the Earl of Newcastle 
in the North, bidding him raise as many men as 
he could without any regard to their religion ;* 
and at this moment, or a little later, he sent over 
to Ireland for Anglo-Irish troops, or for troops of 
native Catholics. Considerable quantities of plate 
were brought in, both voluntarily and by force; 
and a mint having been erected, money w as struck 
with great rapidity. The Catholics of Shropshire 
aqd Staffordshire advanced the king 5000L in 
cash; a country gentleman paid him - 60001. for 
the title'of baron; and a few sums were secretly 
remitted by his partisans in London. And, pre¬ 
sently, a royal lord had to report that Charles was 
very averse to peace; that it was conceived that 
he had taken a resolution not to do anything in 
that way till the queen should come; and that 
people’s advising the king to agiee with the par¬ 
liament was the. occasion of the queen’s return, 
an event which was now daily looked for. The 
same noble writer also affirmed that the discontent 
which he and other men received from those about 
the king was great beyond expression—that, if the 
king and the papists should prevail, the country 
would he in a sad condition.f 

In the meantime the Earl of Essex, having 
secured the country round Northampton, put a 
good garrison into Coventry, and taking possession 
of Warwick, struck off to the west, in order to 
throw himself between the king and the capital, 
and get possession of the important city of Wor¬ 
cester. Prince Rupert and a detachment of the 
parliamentarians had a struggle for the possession 
of Worcester, before Essex, whose movements 
were generally slow and formal, could come up. 
Colonel Sandys, a gallant .officer, fell in charging 
Rupert up a narrow lane, hut, in the end, the 
Prince was driven from the town and across the 
bridge, leaving twenty dead, and thirty prisoners 
behind him. Essex appeared almost immedi¬ 
ately after this fight, and took an assured posses¬ 
sion of Worcester; Prince Rupert rode back to 
the king. For three weeks Essex lay at Worcester 

* Thig it the king's letter:— 

" Newcastle, 

" This it to tell you that tbio rebellion is grown to that 
height that I must not look what opinion men are who at tills time 
aro willing and ablu to serve mo. Therefore I do not only permit, 
but command you, to make use of all my loving tulijectr tervices 
without examining their consciences (more than their loyalty to 
me), as you shall And most to conduce to the upholding of my just 
regal power. 

" Your most assured faithful friend, 

''OHAtLES R. 

" Shrewsbury, 23rd September, 1642." 

(Sir Henry Ellis, lii. 291.) 

t Letter from Robert Lord Spencer to Ills lady (the Saccharissa of 
Wuller), dated Shrewsbury, 21st of September, in Sydney -Papers, 
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doing nothing.* Encouraged by this strange in¬ 
action, and by his own great accession of men, 
arms, and money, Charles quitted Shrewsbury on 
the 20th of October, with the intention of turning 
Essex’s army, and marching straight upon London 
by Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenil¬ 
worth. Essex, it appears, was wholly ignorant of 
his movements till the king had got behind him ; 
but he then followed with some alacrity, and en¬ 
tered the village of Keinton, in Warwickshire, on 
the 22nd, the same evening that the royalists 
halted at Edgeliill, a very little in advance. 
Charles, by the advice of a council of war, resolved 
to turn round and face his pursuers, who, in their 
late and sudden movement, had left whole regi¬ 
ments behind them. The night passed tranquilly. 
On the following morning, Sunday, the 23rd of 
October, when Essex looked towards Edgeliill, he 
saw that the royalists had not retreated, but were 
there drawn up in order of battle. lie presently 
arranged his own forces, placing the best of his 
field-pieces upon his right wing, guarded by two 
regiments of foot and some horse. But the par¬ 
liamentarians liked not to charge the royalists up 
hill, and the royaliBts seemed determined not to 
quit their advantageous position. It might well 
be, too, that other considerations, apart from merely 
military ones, imposed a long and solemn pause. 
Many generations of men had gone peacefully to 
their graves since the last day on which English¬ 
men had stood opposed to Englishmen on the 
battle-field; mid, from the spirit that animated 
either party, both must have known that, begin 
when it would, this would be a bloody conflict. 
It is also said by one of the royalists, that the king 
had given orders not to begin, nor engage in any 
way until the enemy should first have shot their 
cannon at him ;t and it is very probable that Essex 
had an equal reluctance to fire the first shot. But 
whatever were the causes of the delay, it is cer¬ 
tain that the two armies spent many hours jn 
gazing at each other—long hours, infinitely more 
trying than the heat and hurry of actual com¬ 
bat to the spirits of men, particularly to men 
newly, and for the far greater part for the first 
time in their lives, undtr arms. Charles was on 
the field in complete armour, wearing a black 
velvet mantle, *vith the star and George, and he 
addressed an encouraging speech to his soldiers. 
He had retained to himself the title of general¬ 
issimo, naming the Earl of Lindsay, a brave and 
experienced old soldier, who in former times* had 
been the comrade of Essex in the foreign wars, 
chief general under him : but Lindsay, disgusted 
with the petulance and impertinence of Prince 
Rupert, regarded himself as only a nominal chief, 
and took his place, pike in hand, at the head of 
his own regiment. Sir Jacob Astley was major- 

* I.udlow accounts far the inactivity of the parliamentary general, 
by saying that Essex expected an answer to a message sent by him 
to the king from the parliament, inviting him to return to London, 
adding that the king took advantage or this time to complete and 
arm hia farces.— Memoirs. 

+ Sir 1'hilip Warwick, 
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general under the Earl of Lindsay. Prince Rupert 
commanded the right wing of the horse, and Lord 
Wilmot the.left, and two reserves of horse were 
commanded, the one by Lord Digby, and the 
other by Sir John Byron. The royalists exceeded 
the parliamentarians in total number and in horsp, 
but Essex had the better train of artillery. Pike 
in hand, Essex advanced into the broad plain at 
foot of Edgehilty* called the Vale of the Red 
Horse-—“ a name,” says May, “ suitable to the 
colour which that day was to bestow upon it—for 
there happened the greatest part of the encounter.” 
Sir John Meklrum's brigade was posted in the 
van, three regiments of horse were on the right 
wing, commanded by Sir Philip Stapleton and Sir 
William Balfour. The left wing, consisting of 
aHout twenty troops of horse, was commanded by 
Sir James Ramsay; the foot were considerably 
behind the cavalry, and the centre was occupied 
by Colonel Essex’s regiment; in the rear w'erc 
Lord Broke and Denzil Hollis, who were flunked 
by two reserves of horse. At last, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Karl of Essex com¬ 
manded his artillery to fire upon the enemy, and, 
according to Ludlow, this was done twice upon 
that part of the army wherein the king was re¬ 
ported to he. The royalists presently replied with 
their cannon, and “ the great shot was exchanged 
for tlH space of an hour or thereabout.” Then the 
rSyalists began to descend the hill, and their main 
body of foot, surrounding the king's standard, ad¬ 
vanced within musket-shot. The parliamentarians 
made a charge to break them and seize the stand¬ 
ard, hut they were repulsed with some loss by their 
pikes. Then Prince Rupert with his cavalry 
charged the left wing of the parliamentarians, 
broke it, and pursued it like a madman, us far ns 
the village of Keinton, where his men took to 
plundering, instead of thinking of the main body' 
which they had left. Though their left wing was 
thus broken, the right wing of the parliamentarians 
was intact, and a charge from that quarter, under 
Sir William Balfour, was so successful, that the 
king’s artillerymen were driven from their guns, 
and several of the cannons spiked. After this 
brilliant charge, Sir William Balfour fell hack 
upon the main body, whence the Earl ot Essex 
advanced two regiments of foot to attack the muss 
of infantry which surrounded the royal standard. 
This body of royalists stood firm, and fought most 
gallantly; but presently Balfour came up with 
his horse, turned them, and attacked them in the 
rear, while some other squadrons of parliament¬ 
arians threatened them in flapk; and then the 
royalists broke and ran back towards the hill. 
Many of them were killed upon the spot, and 
amongst these were Sir Edward Varney, (who was 
engaged on that side, not out of any good opinion 
of the cause, hut “ on the point of honour,”) and 
Colonel Munro. The Earl of Lindsay, the nomi¬ 
nal gcncral-in-chief under the king, was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner, together with his son 
and Colonel Vavasour. The parliamentarians 
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took many colours, and Lieutenant Middleton 
seized the royal standard and carried it to the 
Earl of Essex, who delivered it to his secretary, 
Mr. Chambers, who suffered it to be taken from 
him, and so “ privately conveyed away.” The 
rgyalists, however, rallied on the hill top, and 
kept up a fire till nightfall. Rupert returned 
with his sword red with English blood, with his 
horses loaded with plunder; but he found the 
king’s left wing broken, and the centre in the 
greatest confusion, nor could be recover his posi¬ 
tion on the right wing without sustaining a ter¬ 
rible. charge from the parliamentarian horse, led 
on by Sir I'lnlip Stapleton.* It is said that the 
parliament foot now began to want gunpowder, 
and that this was the only reason which prevented 
Essex from charging up the lull with his whole 
force of cavalry and infantry. lie retained pos¬ 
session of the ground which his enemies had 
chosen to fight upon—the Vale of the Red Horse— 
during the night; but the royalists did not move 
from the top of the hill, where they made great 
fires all the night long. Great military faults had 
been committed on both sides, lmt there waB cer¬ 
tainly no deficiency of courage on either. In the 
confusion and excitement of the combat, the parlia¬ 
mentarians had more than once fired upon their 
owu men, mistaking them for the enemy. The 
substantial yeomen, the burghers, the artisans, 
were new at the bloody game; hut in lliis first 
great encounter they taught the cavaliers to respect 
the valour of the “ thimble and bodkin” army. 
There is a great variety of statements as to the 
actual number of the slain, but, taking a medium 
calculation, it appears that dOOO men lay dead 
that night in the Vale of the Red Horse. The loss 
of the royalists was greater than that of the parlia¬ 
mentarians, and Charles lost many distinguished 
officers, while Essex lost only two colonels, the 
Lord St. John and Colonel Walton. Captain 
Austen, an eminent merchant of London, was 
badly wounded, and died m Oxford gaol, through 
the harsh usage he received from the royalists, 
into whose hands he fell. “ It was observed,” 
says Ludlow, “ that the greatest slaughter on our 
side was of such as ran away, and on the enemy’s 
side of those that stood; of whom I saw ubout 
three score lie within the compass of three score 
yards upon the ground whereon that, brigade fought 
in which the king’s standard was.” On the fol- 

* Both parties njjree in opinion as to 1’rior.o Rupert’s Vondlong 
rashness. Sir Philip Warwick, who was in tho battle, says, that the 
cavalry pursued the chase contrary to all discipline of war, ami left 
the kiiiK anil his foot so alone, thatitgavo Essex a titlo to the victory 
of that day j which might have been his last day, if they had done 
their parts and stood their ground. Ludlow says, 11 And if the time 
which he spent in pursuing them loo far, and in plundering the 
waggons, had linen emploved in taking such advantages ns offered 
themselves in the phice where the fight was, it might have pirncd 
more serviceable to the carrying on of the enemy’s designs.” May 
describes ids conduct thus: •• ’file parliament army had undoubtedly 
beeu ruined that day, and un absolute victory gained on the king’s 
side, if Prince Rupert and his pursuing troops had been more tempe¬ 
rate in plundering so untimely as they did, and had wheeled about 
to assist their distressed friends in other parts of the army; far 
Prince Rupert followed the chase to Keinton town, where the car¬ 
riages of the army were, which they presently pillaged, using great 
cruelty, as was afterwards related, to the unarmed waggoners and 
labouring men.” 


lowing morning the parliamentarians, who hart- 
lain all the night on the ground without covering 
and without provision, received supplies of meat 
and beer, and shortly after they were reinforced by 
three regiments commanded by Hampden, Dcnzil 
Hollis, and Lord Willoughby. “ We hoped,” 
says Ludlow, “ that we should have pursued 
the enemy, who were marching off as fast as 
they could, leaving only some troops to face ns 
upon the top of the hill; but, instead of,that, 
(or what reason I know not, we marched to 
Warwick; of which the enemy having notice, sent 
out a party of horse, under Prince Rupert, who on 
Tuesday night fell into the town of Keinton, where 
our sick mid wounded soldiers lay, and, after they 
had cruelly murdered many of them, returned to 
their army.” Hampden, Hollis, Stapleton, ami 
other members of parliament commanding militia 
regiments, urged Essex to follow up the king and 
renew the battle; hut the military men by pro¬ 
fession—the officers who had served in regular 
wars on the continent—thought that enough had 
been done by an army of recruits, and that it 
would he wiser to accustom the men by degrees to 
warfare, and not to risk everything at once. 
Colonel Dalbicr, an old soldier of fortune, who 
was suspected of a wish to prolong the war, is said 
to have prevailed with Essex, who loitered far in 
the rear of the royalists. The king, as if master 
of the field—and he claimed as a victory the battle 
at Etlgehill—marched to Banbury, and summoned 
it; and though about a thousand parliamentarians 
were in the town, they surrendered to lum appa¬ 
rently without a blow.* 

Charles then proceeded to Oxford, where lie 
was welcomed by the University, which was en¬ 
thusiastically loyal from the beginning.t “ Then, 
too, many of the greatest gentlemen of divers 
counties began to consider the king as one that 
in possibility might prove a conqueror, and many 
of those who before had stood at gaze as neutral, 
in hope that one quick blow might clear the 
doubt, and save them the danger of declaring 
themselves, came in readily and adhered to that 
side where there seemed to be least fears and 
greatest hopes: for from the parliament’s side the 
encouragements were only public—nothing was 
promised but the free enjoyment pf their native 
liberty—no particular honours* preferments, or 
confiscated estates of enemies; and on the other 
side no such total ruin could be threatened by a 
victorious parliament, as by an incensed prince, 
and such hungry followers as usually go along 
with princes in those ways.”{ The cavaliers that 
flocked to Oxford were generally well mounted, 

* May.—'Whilelock.—Ruilnvortli.—Ludlow.—-Warwick, 
f About a month before, however, when Bulstrodo WhiteloeL 
untl tho liortl Saye were at Oxford for the parliament, the mayoi, 
aldermen, vice-chancellor, heads of houses. and proctors, all protested 
their duty to the parliament, and their desires of peace, and engaged 
not to act anything against llio two Houses, nor to send their plate 
to the king, which they did two or three days after. But the Uml 
Have had tnen with him 3000 horse und fbot 1 Whitelock blames him 
far not having scoured the plane us well as tho plate, which would 
have prevented his majesty's making it his pluco of arms und head 
garrison. 

J May. 
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and this allowed Charles greatly to reinforce the 
cavalry under his nephew, who, though (at this 
lime at least) wholly deficient in the qualities of a 
general, possessed those of a dashing cavalry 
officer in great perfection. Issuing from Oxford, 
Prince Rupert scoured the country, visited Abing¬ 
don, Henley, and other towns, and returned with 
great booty. Within a few days he made still 
nearer approaches towards London, penetrating as 
far as Staines and Egham, but with a flying army, 
resting in no place, but moving like a free corpB of 
the partisans of the famous Count Mansfeldt in the 
Palatinate, the tradition of whose exploits was likely 
to be deeply impressed on the mind of Rupert. 
The parliament and the city of London were thrown 
into consternation, but they provided with spirit 
for their defence. Trenches were dug, and ram¬ 
parts thrown up round the capital; seamen were 
embarked in boats and small vessels, and sent up 
t.lie river; forces w r ere detached to possess and 
fortify Windsor Castle. The train-hands of Lon¬ 
don, Middlesex, and Surrey were concentrated, 
and kept continually under arms. A declaration 
was published for the encouragement of appren¬ 
tices that would enlist, who were to have the time 
they served in the army allowed in their appren¬ 
ticeship; and as the London apprentices were 
very stirring and bold, this little measure contri¬ 
buted greatly to reinforce the parliament army. 
Associations of counties for mutual defence had 
already been allowed and recommended by the 
two Houses, and those bonds were now drawn 
closer at the approach of danger. In the eastern 
counties the association, which had been mainly 
organised and directed by Oliver Cromwell, was 
exceedingly formidable. The parliament, taking 
notice that the king had, by a formal commission, 
empowered Sir William Gerrard, Sir Cecil Traf- 
forci, and other popish gentlemen, to take arms 
with their tenants and servants, resolved to 
strengthen themselves by the Presbyterian interest, 
and they applied to the Scots for immediate assist¬ 
ance. Many disaffected persons were seized in 
tl\e city of London, where plots were suspected 
similar to those which had been detected at Hull, 
and preachers and proclamations kept alive the 
enthusiasm of the citizens. Very varying news 
blew hot antk cold among the Londoners: it 
was rumoured that Essex was entirely defeated ; 
that he had wavered and gone over to the king; 
that the king was marching with the two united 
armies to wreak his vengeance on the capital: 
but, at last, the Earl of Essex reached the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, with his army in good con¬ 
dition and disposition; and, quartering his men 
about Acton, he himself (on the 7th of November) 
rode into Westminster to give the parliament an 
account of his campaign. It was clear to most 
men that Essex had been far from .doing the best 
that might have been done, but the two Houses 
wisely welcomed him, voted him thanks, and 
presented him with a' gift of 5000/,, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his care, pains, and valour. 


The earl had scarcely arrived in the, capital 
when the king, quitting Oxford, marched upon 
Reading. Mr. Henry Martin, one of the most 
remarkable men in the House of Commons, com¬ 
manded at this town ; but, considering the place 
untenable with the forces he had with him, Jtc 
evacuated it at the king’s approach, and fell back 
upon London. Charles then advanced to Coin- 
brook, where he was met by the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland and three members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, who presented a petition for an accommo¬ 
dation. Charles seemed to receive their address 
witli great willingness, nnd he returned them a 
fair and smooth answer, calling God to witness 
that he was tenderly compassionate of his bleeding 
people, and so desirous of nothing as for a speedy 
peace. The deputation, well pleased, returned to 
the parliament, where the king’s gracious answer, 
wherein he promised to reside near London till 
commissioners might settle the existing differences, 
was read to both Houses. Thereupon the Earl of 
Essex rose, and asked whether he was now to 
pursue or suspend hostilities ? Parliament ordered 
the earl to suspend them, and dispatched Sir Peter 
Killigrew to lcquire a like cessation on the part 
of the royalists, not having, however, the smallest 
doubt that Charles would consider himself bound 
by Ins entertaining their propositions of an accom¬ 
odation, and by his gracious message of the pre¬ 
ding evening, to remain in a state of truce. 
But Killigrew was scarcely gone when the. loud 
roar of cannon was heard in the House of Lords. 
The Earl of Essex rushed out of the House, 
mounted his horse, and gallupped across the parks 
and through Knightsbridge, in the direction of the 
ominous sound. As he approached Brentford the 
earl learned, to his astonishment, the trick had 
been played. Prince Rupert, closely followed by th$ 
king in person and by the whole royal army, 
taking advantage of a dense November fog, had 
advanced and fallen unexpectedly upon Brentford, 
which was occupied by a broken regiment of 
Colonel llollis’s, “ but stout men all, who had 
before done good service at Edgehill.” The royal¬ 
ists fancied they should cut their way through 
Brentford without any difficulty, get on ts Ham¬ 
mersmith, where the parliament’s train of artillery 
lay, and then perhaps take London by a sudden 
night assault. But Hollis’s men, with unspeak¬ 
able courage, opposed their passage, and stopped 
their march so lung at Brentford, that; the gallant 
regiments of Hampden and Lord Brooke had 
time to come up. These three regiments, not 
without great loss, completely barred the road; 
and when Essex, who had gathered a considerable 
force of horse as he rode along, came to the spot, 
he found that the royalists had given over the. 
attack, and were lying quietly on the western side 
of Brentford. Charles had kept himself safe at 
Hounslow, and there he lay that night. “All 
that night,” says May, “ the city of London 
poured out men towards Brentford, who every 
hour marched thither; and all the lords and geu- 
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tlcmcn that belonged to the parliament army were 
there ready by Sunday morning, the 14th of 
November.” The city bands had marched forth 
cheerfully under the command of Major-General 
Skippon, who enjoyed the entire confidence of 
parliament and the extraordinary favour of the 
Londoners.*' The Earl of Holland, who showed 
excessive zeal and good skill in martial affairs, 
assisted Essex, who found himself in the course of 
this Sunday at the head of 24,000 men, who 
were drawn up in buttle array on Turnham-green, 
—“ stout, gallant, proper men ; as well habited and 
armed ns were ever seen in any army, and of as good 
courage to fight the cnemy.”t Hampden, with 
bis brave men of Buckinghamshire, by the Lord 
Essex’s orders, began to make a detour with the 
intention of falling upon the king’s rear, while the 
rest of the parliamentarians should attack him in 
front and turn his flanks; but they had scarcely 
marched a mile when Sir John Merrick, Essex’s 
major-general, gallopped after them, and told them 
that the general had changed his mind as to 
dividing his forces, and ordered them back. 
Hampden and his green coats, exceedingly troubled, 
fell back accordingly. If the business had been 
conducted with only moderate skill and decision, 
the king must have been surrounded, and his 
retreat to Oxford cut off. Three thousand par¬ 
liamentarians had taken post at Kings ton-bride^ 
butithese, too, were removed from the king’s rci^ 
and' brought round by Londun-bridge to join 
Essex and cover the western approaches to the 
capital. “The reason of that strange command,” 
says May, “ as afterwards given, was, that the 
lord-general was not assured of strength enough to 
stop the enemy from London, nor could before¬ 
hand . be assured of so great an army as came 
thither to join him.” And, -.thus, leaving the 
king’s rear unencumbered, the parliamentarians 
stood at gaze, facing the royalists, but doing 
nothing. At last it was consulted whether the 
parliament army should not advance and fall upon 
the king’s forces, as was advised by most of the 
members of parliament and gentlemen who were 
officers, but the stddiers of fortune, who love long 
campaigns as physicians love long diseases, were 
altogether against it; and, while they were con¬ 
sulting, Charles drew off his carriages and ord¬ 
nance, and, when every one had spoken his opi¬ 
nion, the general gave his orders as he thought 
best. The good wives of the city and qthers, 
mindful of their .husbands and friends, sent many 
cart-loads of provisions and wine and other good 
things to Turnham-grecp, with which the city 

• Skippon wn* a character. He wn* nconstomeil to make very 
short, pithy, and homely speeches to" the train-hands and cockney 
troops, the most zealous of which were, of course, all puritans. On 
this occasion, Whitelock tells us, his speech was to this effect 
“ Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray heartily, and Halit 
heartily. 1 will run the same fortunes and hazards with you. Re¬ 
member the cause is for Hod, and for the defence of joursplves, your 
wives, and children. Come, my honest, brave bo\s, pray hoHrtily 
nod tight heartily, and Cod will bless us." " Thus,” continues 
Whitelock, " lie went all along with the soldiers, lalkmg to them, 
sometimes with one company, sometimes to another; and the soldiers 
seemed to be more tokeu with it than with a set, formal oration." 
f Whitelock. 


soldiers refreshed themselves and made merry ; 
and Whitelock slilv adds, that they made merrier 
still when they understood that the king and all 
his army were in full retreat. Upon this there 
was another consultation, whether the parliament¬ 
arians should pursue Again, Hampden, Hollis, 
all the members of parliament, all the gentlemen 
who had become soldiers only for their princijdes, 
were for the bolder course, and all the old soldiers 
of fortune, the men who had made war their regu¬ 
lar trade and profession, were against it, repre¬ 
senting that it would be too hazardous to follow 
the enemy, and that the king’s retreat was honour 
and safety enough to the parliament. Charles, 
scarcely crediting his good luck, got safe to 
Kingston, and crossed the bridge there without 
opposition, and without ammunition enough in his 
own army to have lasted a quarter of an hour. 
He then retired more slowly to Reading, and from 
Reading he repaired to Oxford, his most convenient 
quarters,* 

The parliament, in their indignation, voted that 
they would never again treat with the king or 
enter into any accommodation ; yet at the opening 
of the following year (1043) they entertained more 
pacific notions, and in the month of March they 
began a hopeless treaty at Oxford, where Charles 
still lay, to the delight perhaps of the very loyal 
university, though certainly not to the comfort of 
the neighbouring country, which was swept, 
ravaged, and pillaged in all directions by the 
flying squadrons of I’rince Rupert. The parlia¬ 
ment commissioners were the Earls of Northum¬ 
berland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland ; the 
Viscounts Wenman and Bungarnon ; Sir John 
Holland, Sir William Litton, knights; William 
Pierpoint, Bulstrode Whitelock, Edmund Waller, 
and Richard Wiuwood, esquires. These noblemen 
and gentlemen had their first access to the king in 
the garden of Christchurch, where he was walking 
with the young prince. All of them kissed his 
hand according to their several degrees, for the 
court, even in these extremities, was mindful of 
etiquette; thus, Mr. Pierpoint kissed hands before 
the knights, because he was an earl’s son; and 
Mr. Win wood kissed hands’before Mr. Whitelock, 
he being the eldest knight’s son. The last to per¬ 
form the ceremony was Edmund Waller the pod, 
who was least in rank. The king said graciously 
to him, “ Though you are the lust, yet you are not 
the worst, nor the least in my favour.” We shall 
find an explanation of this courtesy to Waller pre¬ 
sently. But to the very noble Earl of Northum 
berland, who read the. parliament’s propositions 
with a Bober and stout carriage, Charies was much 
less courteous, interrupting him frequently. The 
blood of the Percy took fire, and the carl said, 
smartly, “ Your majesty will give me leave to 
proceed ?” Charles replied. “ Aye! aye!” and so 
the earl read the proposition all through. The 
heads were these,—that Charles should disband his 
army and return to his parliament, leaving delin- 

* Rush worth.— May.— Ludlow.—Clareudon.—Warwick. 
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queiits to trial and papists to be disarmed ; pass ft 
bill for abolishing bishops, &c., and such other bills 
its should be presented tor reformation ; consent to 
the removal of malignant counsellors, the settling the 
militia as parliament desired, &c.; and, further, 
that lie should pass a bill to vindicate the Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members ; that be should 
enter into an alliance with his Protestant neigh¬ 
bours ; grant a general pardon, excepting there¬ 
from the Karl of Newcastle, the Lord Digby, and 
others; and restore parliament members to their 
offices, and recompense them for the losses they 
had sustained. Charles, on the other side, made 
his demands in the following terms:—•“ That 
his revenue, magazines, towns, ships, and forts 
be restored. That what hath been done contrary 
to law and tlie king’s right may be recalled. 
That all illegal power claimed, or acted by order 
of parliament, be disclaimed.' As the king will 
consent to the execution of all laws concerning 
popery or reformation, so he desires a bill for 
preserving the Book of Common Prayer against- 
sectaries. That all persons excepted against in the 
treaty may be tried per pares, with a cessation of 
arms, and for a free trade.” After the nego¬ 
tiations had been drawn through several weeks 
they ended in nothing. They lmd not, however, 
interrupted the progress of hostilities ; and the 
warlike operations in the interval had, on the 
whole, been favourable to the parliamentarians. 
The Earl of Esbcx took Reading after a siege of 
ten days. Then Hampden, ever the proposer or 
advocate of bold measures, recommended the im¬ 
mediate investing of Oxford, hoping to finish the 
war at once by the capture of Charles and his 
court. Clarendon confesses that, if this measure 


had been adopted, it could scarcely have failed of 
success; for Oxford was not even tolerably for¬ 
tified, nor was that over-crowded city supplied 
with provisions to stand a siege: but, again, the 
Earl of Essex, who must ever he suspected of 
being averse to pushing the war to an cxjremity, 
objected, and consulted his professionaLrofficers, 
who agreed in representing the enterpriL as too 
hazardous; and nearly six weeks were ilasted in 
the neighbourhood of Reading. The kiig, who 
had already deliberated respecting a rctmit into 
^the North, too$ fresh courage. The \parlia- 
ment at this time, or a little before, enterftijned 
the project of superseding Essex, and intrusting 
the conduct of the war to Sir William Waller, 
who had driven Goring out of Portsmouth, and 
taken Winchester, Chichester, and Hereford. His 
valour and his activity bad acquired him such 
reputation, that Waller was popularly nicknamed 
William the Conqueror ; but the change did not 
take place, and the favourite general continued to 
serve under Essex, declining rather than rising in 
reputation. 

Before the beginning of the treaty at Oxford 
the queen had arrived in Burlington Bay, on the 
coast of Yorkshire, where the Earl of Newcastle 
waited upon her with his army to conduct her 
to York. She remained four months in York¬ 
shire, exerting herself to the utmost and in all 
directions to strengthen the royalist party. Again 
overtures were made to Sir John Hotham and to 
many of the officers serving under him in Hull; 
and the Earl of Newcastle was so considerably re¬ 
inforced (partly by papists, who joined the queen 
with enthusiastic haste),that Lord Fairfax, the gene¬ 
ral for the-parliament in the North, could scarcely 






make head against him. A fierce war of out¬ 
posts ensued between these two commanders; and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, then a young man and general 
of the horse to his father, began to acquire in this 
service that military skill and experience which 
subsequently rendered him one of the best officers 
in England. By the month of May Henrietta 
Maria was enabled to send arms and ammunition 


to consent to lay down their arms so long as the 
papists in open war against the parliament should 
be protected from the justice thereof, made a new 
great seal, and passed the act for an assembly of 
divines to settlureligion. The Lords, who now went 
with them reluctantly in most thingB, offered some 
resistance to these measures, but, in the end, they 
concurred with the Commons. Commissioners 


to her husband at Oxford, who had for some time were appointed to execute the office of lord keeper, 

been lying inactive for want of gunpowder, and the first day that the seal was brought into 

Charles then prepared to act, but, that he might play, which was not until several months after, no 

commence a sanguinary campaign with peaceful fewer than five hundred writs were passed under 

professions, he sent a message to the parliament it. ' An important plot had also been disco- 

to speak again of accommodation. The Lords, or vered at Bristol, where Robert Yeomans, late 

that minority of them which remained in London-J sheriff, William Yeomans, his brother, and some 
received his message with respect: the Commons^ other royalists, Red engaged to deliver that city to 
threw his messeuger into prison, and then im- the king’s forces under the command of Prince 

peuchcd the queen of high treason. Pym carried Rupert. Colonel Fiennes, the governor, son of 

up the impeachment to the Lords, “ where it stuck the Lord Sayc and Sele, discovered this plot in 

many months.” The Commons and the city were good time, apprehended the conspirators, and 

at this moment much excited by the discovery of brought them to trial before a council of war, 

an extensive and formidable conspiracy, headed which condemned four of them to the gallows, 

by Waller the poet, who had been for some time The king interfered to save their lives, telling the 

in communication with Lord Falkland, now the srovernor of Bristol that Robert Yeomans had his 


king’s secretary, and had engaged to do the king’s 
will. The poet, in conjunction with Tomkins, 
who was his brother-in-law, Challoner, Blink- 
home, and a few others, had undertaken to seize 
the persons of the leading members of the House 
of Commons, and to deliver up the city to Charles, 
who had sent in a commission of array very secretly 
by means of the Lady Aubigny, whose husband 
had fallen at'Edgehill. A servant of Tomkins 
overheard the conversation of the conspirators, and 
revealed what lie knew to Pym, who presently 
seized their chief, and brought him to trial, where 
lie confessed everything with amazing alacrity, 
and crawled in the dust in the hope of saving his 
life. The jury in Guildhall found a verdict of 
guilty against all the prisoners: Tomkins and 
Challoner were hanged, the one in Holborn, the 
other in Cornhill, both within sight of their own 
dwelling-houses; Blinkhornc, Ilasell, White, and 
Waller were, by the mercy of parliament and the 
lord-general Essex, reprieved, and eventually saved. 
Waller, the chief of them, was detained in the 
Tower, but about a year after, upon payment of a 
fine of 10,000/., he was pardoned, “ and released 
to go travel abroad.”* 

About the same time, in the busy month of May, 
the Commons unanimously took a solemn vow never 

• WlilMouk.—May.—Journals.—May tliui commratt on tlio con- 
duct of this poet, who, as the render will remember, had been one of 
the most eloquent champion fl oil the popular side in the Lower 
House:—■“ It was much wondered at, 'and accordingly discoursed of 
by many at that time, what the reason should be why Master Waller, 
being Ihe principal agent in that conspiracy (where Master Tomkins 
and Master Challoner, who were drawn in by him. as thuir own 
confessions even at tiioir deaths expressed, were both executed) did 
escape with life. The only reason which 1 could over hear given for 
it was, that Master Waller hnd been so free in his confessions at the 
llrst, without which the plot could not have been cleuriy ileteoied, 
that Master Pym, and other of tho examiners, hud engaged their 
promise to do whatever they could to jneserve ills life. He seemed 
also much smitten in conscience, and desired tho comfort of godly 
ministers, being extremely penitent for that foul offence ; and after¬ 
wards, in h» speech to the House (when lie omna to be put out of 
it), much bewailed his offence, thanking Ood that so mischievous and 
bloody a conspiracy was discovered before it could tuke effect." 


majesty’s commission for raising a regiment for his 
service; that William Yeomans anil the two ulhcis 
Had only expressed their loyalty to his majesty, 
and endeavoured his service; and that if he pre¬ 
sumed to execute any of them he (the king) would 
do the same by four prisoners taken in rebellion 
and now at York. Governor Fiennes replied, that if 
Robert Y eomans had made use of his commission in 
an open way,he would have been put into no worse 
condition than others, but that the laws of nature 
among all men, and the laws of arms among sol¬ 
diers, made a difference between open enemies and 
secret spies and conspirators. “ And we do fur¬ 
ther advertise you,” continued Fiennes, “ that if, 
by any inhuman and uusoldicrlikc sentence, you 
shall proceed to the execution of the prisoners by 
you named, or any other of our friends in your 
custody that have been taken in a fair and open 
way of war, then Sir Walter Pye, Sir William 
Crofts, and Colonel Comiesby, with divers others 
whom we have here in custody, must expect no 
favour or mercy.”* The king ordered the mayor 
of Bristol to hinder the murder of his loyal sub¬ 
jects, but Fiennes forthwith hanged oRobert Yeo¬ 
mans, the chief conspirator, and George Bourehier. 
Luckily the king did not retaliate as he had threat¬ 
ened. But before this correspondence took place, 
Charles had been obliged to acknowledge the laws 
of war, and to treat bis prisoners, not as captured 
rebels, but as soldiers fighting with a sufficient 
•commission. Among the prisoners he had taken 
at Brentford was that dare-devil John Lilburne— 
our old acquaintance “ Free-born John,”—whom 
the parliament had liberated from the Fleet prison. 
Free-horn John, then a captain, was obnoxious on 
many accounts, and he probably, at was his wont, 
incensed his captors by the violence of his lan¬ 
guage, and his denunciations of all royalty, all 

• Rushwortli. 
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power nnd dominion, except such ns wns exercised 
by and for the people. Charles ordered him to he 
proceeded against ns a traitor; hut the parliament 
instantly declared that they would retaliate, and so 
no beginning was made in a system which would 
have rendered the waj atrocious.* 

By means of the supplies which he had received 
from the queen, Charles was enabled to renew 
active opcratkms; and Prince Rupert and the 
cavalry during the month of June swept the whole 
country between Oxford nnd Bath on one’side, and 
on the other, where Essex’s lines were too much 
extended, broke through and pillaged in Berkshire 
and in Buckinghamshire. At tliis time Colonel 
Hurry, nr llrrie, one of the lord-general’s soldiers 
of fortune, deserted to the king, and informed 
Prince Rupert that two parliament regiments, de- 
taclied and open to attack, lay at Wycombe. The 

* Thd royalist* at Oxford lind aluo resolved lo treat as traitors 
t (iptuins Clifton, Cntoaby, nnd Vlveyg, who had been made pii- 
wners with 1.11 borne, and used, hr tho parliament said, most bar¬ 
barously, Both Houses luul then reRiiluily voted that, if the said 
l>ersotiK, or any of them, or any other, should be put to death, or 
otherwise hurt, or violently treated, the like punishment should be 
inflicted upon such prisoners us had been or should be taken by tho 
lurces raised by parliament,— Rushtuorth. 


prince resolved upon a night attack. On Satur¬ 
day, the 11th of June, about four o’clock in (lie 
afternoon, his trumpets Bounded through the 
streets of Oxford to boot and saddle ; and in less 
than half an hour his cavalry crossed over Mag¬ 
dalen bridge, and, being joined by some infantry, 
pushed on rapidly towards the parliament country. 
They wcjc 2000 men, but they were allowed to 
pass within two or three miles of Thame, wlieic 
Essex now lay with the main body of the parlia¬ 
ment army, without interruption or challenge. 
They crossed the Cherwell at Chiselhampton 
bridge, and, stealing through the woodlands about 
Stokenchurch, they got to the quiet little hamlet 
of Postcombe at about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. There, apparently to their surprise, they 
found a troop of horse, who mounted, and, after a 
slight skirmish, retired in good order, beating up the 
people, and giving the alarm to other piequets and 
outposts. Thereupon, instead of pushing forward 
to the two regiments at Wycombe, Rupert turned 
aside with his whole force of cavalry to Chinnor, 
where he slaughtered some fifty parliamentarians, 
and dragged away half naked at the horses’ sides 
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about sixscorc prisoners. The sun now rose, and 
a party of the parliament’s horse appeared .on the 
side of the Beacon Hill. It was led on by the 
patriot Hampden, who had slept that night at 
Watlington, in the neighbourhood, and who had 
vainly urged .Essex the day before to strengthen 
his 'line by calling in the Temote picquets from 
Wycombe, from Postcombe, and Ohinnor. On 
the first alarm of Rupert’s night irruption lie dis¬ 
patched a trooper to- the lord-general at Thame, 
advising him to detach a force of infantry and 
cavalry to Chiselhampton bitdge, the only point 
at which the royalists could rccross the Chprwellf 
And, this done, Hampden, against the, qdvice 6f 
his friends, who were entertaining the hope of 
seeing him speedily appointed by parliament com- 
mander-in-chief of the army instead of Essex, and 
who thought he ought not to expose himself in an 
affair of outposts, instantly mounted his horse, and 
rode with a troop of Captain Sheffield’s horse, and 
some of Gunter 1 ! dragoons, to keep the royalists 
in play till the slow Essex should have time to 
come up or send his column to Chiselhampton 
bridge. Hampden found Rupert on Chalgrove 
field, and there, among the standing corn, which 
covered an unenclosed plain of several hundred 
acres, the prince hastily formed in order of battle. 
In the mean time, Major Gunter, having joined 
three troops of horse and one of dragoons, that 
were spurring on from Easington and Thame, de¬ 
scended Golden Hill, got among the enclosures on 
the right of Rupert’s line, and opened a fire from 
behind the hedge-row whicli formed, and still 
forms, the boundary on that side of Chalgrove 
field. Colonel Neale and General Percy brought 
■round the left wing to support the right, and after 
a fierce conflict Gunter was slain, and his party 
made to give way. Hampden, who expected every 
moment to see the head of Essex’s column, rode 
up to rally and support the disordered horse of 
Gunter; and, putting himself at the head of a 
squadron, he charged Rupert’s right. But, as he 
was spurring up to the royalists, he was struck in 
the shoulder with two carabine-halls, which broke 
the bone and entered his body. The reins fell 
from his disabled arm, and, with his head bent in 
agony over his horse’s neck, he turned away from 
that fatal charge. His friends then fell into dis¬ 
order, and, looking in vain for the tardy Essex, 
they commenced a retreat, leaving many officers 
and men dead on the field. Rupert pusjied on 
for Chiselhampton bridge. There was no Essex 
there, nor any troops of his sending. The royal¬ 
ists recrossed the Cherwell, and hurried back with 
their prisoners and booty to Oxford. Meanwhile 
Hampden was seen riding off the field before the 
action was quite over—“ a thing,” says Claren¬ 
don, “ he never used to do, and from which it was 
concluded he was hurt.” At first he moved in 
the direction of his father-in-law Simeon’s house 
at Pyrton, where lie had iu his youth married the 
first wife of his love, and whither he would fain 
have gone to die; but Rupert’s cavalry covered 
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the plain in that direction, and so he turned his 
horse’s head and rode towards Thame. There was 
a brook intervened—a gentle little brook, which 
he had often leaped in his field sports—but now, 
disabled and in anguish, it made him pause: but, 
summoning all his strength, he clapped spurs to his 
horse and cleared the brook. Fainting with pain, 
he reached Thame, and was conducted to the 
house of one Ezekiel Browne. The surgeons at 
first gave him hopes of life, but he felt himself that 
his hurts were mortal. The pain of the wounds 
was excruciating, yet he almost immediately occu¬ 
pied himself in writing letters to the parliament 
concerning public affairs, which seemed desperate 
in his eyes, unless the irresolute and lazy spirit 
which had'directed the army should give place to 
more manly resolutions and more active operations. 
He again sent to head-quarters, earnestly to recom¬ 
mend the correction of those military errors to 
which he had fallen a sacrifice; to implore Essex 
to concentrate his army, so as to cover London 
and set at defiance the flying incursions of Ru¬ 
pert’s horse. After nearly six days of suffering, 
lie felt that the weakness and decay of the body 
were prevailing over the strength of his soul, and 
lie prepared to die like a Christian. About seven 
hours before his death he received the sacrament, 
declaring (according to Baxter) that, though he 
could not away with the governance of the church 
by bishops, and did utterly abominate the scan¬ 
dalous lives of some clergymen, he thought the 
doctrines of the church of England in the greater 
part conformable to God’s word. He was attended 
by his old friend Dr. Giles, the rector of Chinnor, 
and by Dr. Spnrstow, an independent minister, 
the chaplain of his Buckinghamshire greencoats, 
and his spirit passed away in fervid prayers for 
his country. He expired on the 24th of June, 
and was buried a few days after in the parish 
church of Hampden. Ilis gallant grcencoals— 
oue of the best regiments that as yet bore arms for 
the parliament—bare-headed, with their arms re¬ 
versed, their drums and ensigns muffled, followed 
him to the grave, singing the 90th Psalm, which 
in a lofty strain dwells on the immutability of the 
everlasting God, in whose sight a thousand years 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night, and on the weakness end brief ex¬ 
istence of us mortal men, who flourish and fade like 
the grass, and spend our years as a tale that is 
told. And when those hardy soldiers had seen the 
dust heaped upon him who nad been the friend of 
all of them from their youth upwards, they returned 
chanting a more hopeful strain, calling upon the 
God of their strength toptead their cause, to send 
out his light and truth, and prevent their soul 
from being disquieted.* Never in the memory of 
those times had there been so general a consterna¬ 
tion and sorrow at any one man’s death ns that 
with which the tidings were received in London, 
and by the friends of the parliament all over the 
land;—the consternation was as great to all of that 

• 43rd Psalm. 
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party hr if their whole army had been defeated or 
cut off.* 

But other misfortunes came thick upon the par¬ 
liament about the same time. The Earl of New¬ 
castle had grown so strong in the North, that, on 
the 30th of June, he entirely defeated the parlia¬ 
mentary army under Lord Fairfax and his son, Sir 
Thomas, at Atherton Moor; while, in the mean¬ 
time, he had opened a Becret correspondence with 
the Hothams, who had conceived a great jealousy 
of the younger Fairfax, who had been spoken of 
as the successor of Sir John in the governorship of 
Hull. They agreed to shut out the Fairfaxes, and 
admit Newcastle, who was to garrison the town for 
the king. If this plot had succeeded, the parliament 
must have lost the whole northern country—for, 
from Berwick to Lincoln, the only place of 
strength they retained was Hull. But some 
members gained timely intelligence of the plot, 
seized the two Hothams, fettered and chained 
them like the worst of malefactors, and put the 
Lord Fairfax into the town. Both father and son 
had done the parliament rare service at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, but their present offence—which 
was fully proved by intercepted letters and by 
other documents—could not be forgiven: they 
were both put on ship-board, carried to London, 
and committed to the Tower on the 15th of July. 
A few months after they were tried and convicted 
of high treason. On the 1st of January, 1044, 
the younger Hotham was brought to the scaffold on 
Tower Hill: this time it “ fell edge;”—and his 

• Cliirenrtou,—In tlw account of the battle or skirmish and of the 
death of Hampden, wo have chiefly followed Lord Nugent (Memo- 
unis ot John Hampden,his Party and his Times), whose descuptions 
mi* tho more valuable from his perfect acquaintance with the scene 
nf the light and all tho localities in Buckinghamshire. 11 is lordship, 
loo, quotes Miluablo contemporary documents. Mr. Foster (Lives 
nf Eminent British Statesmen) has collected a variety of iciy in¬ 
teresting particulars concerning the last hours of Humpdcu and the 
impreBsion made by Ins death. 
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father, Sir John, was executed atthesame place the 
day after. \ 

Oliver Cromwell, marching at'the hejjd of a 
thousand horse of his own raising, hath before 
this time fallen upon Ncwark-on-Trcnt, where 
the Earl of Newcastle bad introduced a formid¬ 
able garrison, which kept Nottinghamshire and 
a great part of Lincolnshire in check. Crom¬ 
well failed • in his assault, but he gigged 
several advantages in the field, defeating .de¬ 
tached bodies, and disarming and dispersing thfe 
levies that were repairing to the Earl of Now-' 
dtstle’s .standard. At the same time lie gave new- 
life to tW dispirited levies of the parliament, and 
with their assistance he’ gained what may Jre called 
a brilliant victory near Grantham. Shortly after 
the battle at Atherton Moor, Lord Willoughby 
and the parliamentarians carried the important 
town of Gainsborough by assault, taking its nume¬ 
rous garrison prisoners. Newcastle presently ad¬ 
vanced southward to the scene oftaetion, and, but 
for the timely arrival of Cromwell, Lord Wil¬ 
loughby had been cut to pieces. Together the two 
parliamentarian generals defeated the first division 
of Newcastle’s army; but this nobleman, coming 
up in full force soon after, changed the .fortune of 
the war, and Cromwell was obliged to retreat in 
his turn, leaving Newcastle to take possession, not 
only of Gainsborough, hut also of Lincoln. Nor was 
the parliament much more successful in the west, 
where Sir William Waller was defeated and his 
whole army dispersed, near Devizes, by the royalist 
general, Wilmot. And shortly after this serious 
loss. Prince Rupert, having hovered about Bristol, 
till lie found, by his correspondents, whereof he had 
many in the city, the points at which it was worst 
provided for resistance, fell upon it with all his 
fury. Nathaniel Fiennes, the parliamentary go- 
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vernor, was a better debater in tlie House than 
military commander, and he surrendered Bristol 
after a siege of only three days. For this lie was 
afterwards sentenced by a council of war to lose 
his life, but he was pardoned by the Earl of Essex, 
and gave up h» military service, which he ought 
never to have undertaken. Exeter, whither the 
queen had retired to be delivered of a daughter, 
was strongly fortified, and the wild and hardy men 
of Cornwall were furiously loyal. The only strong 
place in the west which held out for the parlia¬ 
ment was the city of Gloucester, wherein lay for 
some weeks the whole fortune of the war. In her 
way from the north, the queen, bringing very con¬ 
siderable reinforcements, among whom were many 
French and Walloons, had passed through Oxford, 
and Bpent some time there with her husband. At 
this moment it was apprehended that Charles 
would make another attempt upon the capital, and 
the Londoners set themselves to work to fortify 
the city. “ The example of gentlemen of the best 
quality, knights and ladies, going out with drums 
beating, and spades and mattocks in their hands 
to assist ift the work, put life into the drooping 
people and in an increaiibly short space of time 
entrenchments, twelve miles in circuit, were thrown 
up round London. Essex, at this "crisis, addressed 
a letter to the Lords, recommending an immediate 
accommodation with the king; and the Lords 
forthwith voted a petition to hi* majesty, which 
was, however, indignantly rejected by the Com¬ 
mons, and reprobated by the citizens of London 
and by their preachers in the pulpit. Four lords 
had been appointed to recruit the parliamentary 

May. 


army; three of them, Pembroke, Bolinghroke, and 
Lord Howard of Escrick, now declined their com¬ 
missions, but the fourth peer, the Lord Kimbolton 
(become Earl of Manchester by the death of his 
father),* accepted and executed his.-p In other re¬ 
spects the section of the lords that yet remained 
with the parliament in London or in its armies 
began to betray a very alarming vacillation; and 
Bedford, general of the horse, Northumberland, 
Holland, and Clare, the father of Denzil Hollis, 
were suspected at least of trimming. Essex had 
already given manifold grounds of complaint, but 
his name and influence were still considered im¬ 
portant ; and when the Commons sent him large 
reinforcements, aud a committee of the House 
waited upon him, even the suspicious St. John 
and the sagacious Pym were satisfied as to his de¬ 
votion to the cause. The .spirit shown by the 
people of London was a very discouraging symp¬ 
tom, and Charles, instead of advapeing into the 
south, struck away to the west, to lay siege to 
Gloucester. Essex soon followed him to relieve 
that important place; and, by an admirably con¬ 
ducted march, during the greater part of which he 
had Prince Rupert and Lord Wilraot, each in com¬ 
mand of a formidable force, in his van or on his 
right flank, he got from Hounslow to Gloucester, 

I nst in time to save that city, which had made an 
leroic defence under Colonel Massey. The royal¬ 
ists raised their siege on the 3rd of September, 
«id the cause of the parliament was saved. 

• He had been summoned to the House of Peers during the life¬ 
time of his father, as Baron Montagu of Kimbolton; but was com¬ 
monly called Lord Kimbolton. 
f Godwin, HUt. of the Commonwealth. 
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Leaving a good garrison and all necessary 
supplies in Gloucester, Essex turned back to re¬ 
cover his position in front of London. This re¬ 
trograde march -was as well conducted as the 
advance had been, but, when he got near Newbury, 
he found the king strongly posted there, and 
drawn up to cut off his retreat.* The river that 
ran through the town defended the royalists, so that 
the parliamentarians could not easily come at them, 
and on the north-west, within cannon-shot, lay 
Donnington Castle,—famous for having been the 
seat, in his old age, of Geoffrey Chaucer,—in which 
Charles had placed a garrison and artillery. The 
only feasible approach to the town was from the 
north-cast, but there, too, the royalists had made 
formidable preparations, throwing up a breast¬ 
work, and furnishing some houses with mus¬ 
keteers. “The king,” says Clarendon, “seemed 
to lie possessed of all advantages : .... so that 
it was conceived that it was in the king’s power 
whether he would fight or no, and therefore that 
lie might compel them to notable disadvantages, 
w ho must make their way through or starve ; and 
this was so fully understood, that it was resolved 
over-night not to engage in battle hut upon such 
grounds as should give an assurance of victory. 
But, contrary to this resolution, when the Earl of 
Essex had, with excellent conduct, drawn out his 

• Prince ltnpert, who had marched day and night over Urn hills to 
get between London ami the enemy, attacked Essex with 6000 horse 
as he was mossing Awbornc Chase the day before the battle of New- 
buiy. Arandnig to Clarendon, ho routed the rear of the parlia¬ 
mentarians, and did good execution ; but the thing appears to have 
been a more skirmish, in which the royalists got as good ns they 
gave. A French marquis, a very gallant gentleman, who had come 
o\or with the queen from Holland, and was serviug as a volunteer in 
tho regiment of the Lord Jermyn, her mnjestv’s favourite or lover (he 
was afterwards her busbund by a left-haud mariiuge), was killed. 
Many officer* wefe hutt, among whom were the Lorn Jermyn him¬ 
self, wlui owed his life to the excellent temper ofhis armour;’and the 
Milalilo Lord Digby, who got a strange hurt in the face.— Clarendon. 


army in battalia, upon n hill called Bigg’s Hill, 
within less than a mile of the town, and ordered 
his men in -all places to the best advantage, by the 
precipitate courage of some young officers who 
had good commands, and who unhappily always 
undervalued the courage of the enemy, strogg 
parties became successively so far engaged thut 
the king was compelled to put the whole to the 
hazard of a battle, and to give the enemy at least 
an equal game to play.” The king’s horse, with 
a “ kind of contempt” of the enemy, charged with 
wonderful boldness ; but, though successful at 
some points, they were in general thrown off from 
the sharp points of Essex’s pikes, and the parlia¬ 
mentarian foot behaved admirably, giving their 
scattered horse time to rally. “ For,” says Cla¬ 
rendon, “ though the king’s horse made the enemy’s 
horse often giv# ground, yet their foot were so im¬ 
moveable that little was gotten by the other.” 
Night at last came on, and separated the combat¬ 
ants. During the darkness the royalists removed 
their cannon and other carriages to Donnington 
Castle, and, having lodged them there, marched 
off towards Oxford. “ At this time,” says Cla¬ 
rendon, “Sir William Waller was at Windsor, 
with above two thousand horse and as many 
foot, as unconcerned for what might befall the 
Eail of Essex as the Earl had formerly been 
on his behalf at Roundway Hill; otherwise, if 
he had advanced upon the king to Newbury 
(which was not above twenty miles) when the 
earl was on the other side, the king had been in 
great danger of an utter defeat; and the appre¬ 
hension of this was the reason, or was afterwards 
pretended to he, for the hasty engagement in 
battle.” In the morning Essex entered Newbury, 
whence he proceeded without opposition to Read- 
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ing, where he was met by a congratulating de¬ 
putation. In the battle of Newbury, which was 
fought on the 20th of September, Essex’s men 
“ were full of mettleand the London recruits, 
the apprentices, the artisans, and the shopkeepers 
of,London, particularly distinguished themselves.* 
The parliamentarians lost some five hundred men 
and very few officers: the king lost treble the 
number of men and many officers of rank; but the 
greatest loss of all was estimated to be the ac¬ 
complished Lord Falkland, then Charles’s secre¬ 
tary of state, who was struck with a musket-ball, 
and died on the field, only three months after the 
death of his opponent, but once bosom friend, 
Hampden. 

According to Clarendon, from the first en¬ 
trance into this unnatural war, Falkland’s natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a 
kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stoic upon 
him which he had never been used to. After the 
retreat from Brentford and the declaration of the 
two Houses not to admit of any treaty of peace 
with the king, his melancholy increased, growing 
into a perfect habit of uncliccrfulness, —“ and he 
who had been so exactly easy and affable to all 
men that his face and countenance was always 
present, and vacant to his company, and held any 
cloudiness and less pleasantness of the visage a 
kind of rudeness or incivility, became on a sudden 
less communicable, and thence very sad, pale, and 
exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his 
clothes and habit, which be bad minded before 
always with more neatness and industry and ex¬ 
pense than is usual to so great a soul, he was not 
now only incurious but too negligent; and in his 
reception of suitors, and the necessary or casual 
addresses to his place, so quick and sharp and 
severe that there wanted not some men (strangers 
to his nature and disposition) who believed him 
. proud and imperious, from which no mortal man 
was ever more free. . . When there was any over¬ 
ture or hope of peace, he would be more erect and 
vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press any¬ 
thing winch he thought might promote it, and, 
sitting among his friends, often, after a deep si¬ 
lence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and 
sad accent, ingeminate the word ‘ Peace 1 peace 1’ 
and would passionately profess, ‘ That the very 
agony of the war, and the view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdom did and must en¬ 
dure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly 

• May mentions that tlw two train-bunds of London were often 
charged by both horse and foot, but stood to it with undaunted re¬ 
solution Clarendon pays the same compliment, stating that nil Essex's 
foot behaved themselves admirably. He adds,--'* The London 
trained bauds and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexperience of 
danger, or any kind of service beyond tho ensy practice of their 
postures in the Artillery Garden, men hud till then too cheap an 
estimation) behaved themselves to wonder, and were, in truth, the 
preservation of that army that day 5 for they stood at a bulwark and 
r&mpire to defend the rest, and, when their wings of horse were 
scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that, though 
Prince Rupert himself led up the choke horse to charge them, and 
endured their storm of small shot, he could make no Impression upon 
their stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about,—of so sovereign 
benefit and turn is t}\at readiness and dexterity iu the use of their 
arms which hath been ao much neglected.’’— Milt. 


break his heart.’ ”* At Newbury Charles lost two 
other lords, the Eail of Sunderland, who, having 
no command in the army, attended upon the king’s 
person “ under the obligation of honour,” and 
putting himself that day in the king’s guard as a 
volunteer, was taken off by a cannon-ball; and 
the Earl of Caernarvon, another young and accom¬ 
plished nobleman, who, after making a brilliant 
charge and routing some of the parliamentarian 
horse, was run through the body with a BWord by 
a trooper as he was returning carelessly back to 
his position.! 

Some mistakes committed by Charles in his 
court and cabinet were as fatal to his interests as 
the battle of Newbury,—perhaps more so. The 
great Earl of Northumberland withdrew (in dis¬ 
gust with the parliament or in the hope of seeing 
on which side victory would lean) to his castle of 
Petworth in Sussex ; but the other three sus¬ 
pected noblemen, the Earls of Clare, Bedford, and 
Holland, went to Oxford to join the king. In¬ 
stead of receiving them with kindness and con¬ 
ciliation,—instead of treating them as policy should 
have dictated, like men who had discovered their 
mistake and turned penitently from the error of 
their ways,—Charles regarded them with suspicion 
and distrust, treated them like condemned traitors, 
and permitted his courtiers to heap insults upon 
them. The three carls presently tied back again 
to the parliament, which consented to receive them 
and overlook their backsliding. The people said 
that the three earls had done good service by 
showing that, after trying both sides, they pre¬ 
ferred that of the patriots; but this escapade 
tended, with a thousand other things and circum¬ 
stances, greatly to sink the House of Lords in public 
estimation. 

In the preceding year, when London seemed to 
be threatened by the king, the parliament had 
made certain applications for aid to the Scots; but 
it was nut till the middle of the present year 
(1643) that those negotiations were pressed with 
any earnestness. In the mean time Charles, by 
means of the Duke of Hamilton,} had required, as 
the only thing he would ask of them, that his 
native subjects the Scots would not rebel. But 

• Clarendon, Hist. There arc some little traits in Whitolock’a 
account of Lord Falkland's death quite as touching as anything in 
tin* full, eloquent outpouring of Claiendon. 

** The Lord Falkland, seoretury of stale, in the morning of the 
fight, called for a clean shirt, and, being asked the reason of it, 
answered, thut. if lie were slam in, the buttle, they should not find his 
body in foul linen. Being dissuaded by his mends to go into (lie 
fight, as havmj} no call to it, and Iwing no military officer, he said ho 
was weary of the times, and foresaw much misery to his own 
country, and did believe he should be out of it ere night, and could 
not be persuadod to the ootitrary, but would enter into the bottle, 
andwns there slain, His death wus much lamented by all that 
knew him or heard of him, being a gentleman of great parts. In¬ 
genuity, and honour, courteous and just to all, and a passionate pro¬ 
moter of all endeavours of peacu betwixt the king and parliament.” 
—Memorials. 

+ Clarendon.—-Ludlow.—Warwick.— May.—Whitelock. White- 
lock mentions the following irritatipg fact Amongst the colours 
taken at Newbury, ono cornet was the figure of the Parliament 
House, with two traitor*' heads standing on the top of it, and by them 
this wrord ut extra ., sic infra; but the parliament nevertheless exposed 
them to public view and censure.” 

$ The Marquess of Hamilton had been made a Duke by Charles, 
at Oxford, in April of this year, 
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Hamilton had failed, and Montrose had again 
accused him and his brother the Earl of Lanark of 
treason. Charles hereupon had laid his hands 
upon Hamilton, but Lanark had the good fortune 
to escape. After a time the Duke was sent a close 
prisoner to the caBtle of Mount St. Michael in 
Cornwall; his brother Lanark joined the English 
parliament, and assisted them in their difficult 
negotiations with the old Covenanters. Those 
zealots, who were then the masters of Scotland 
and of its resources, insisted, as a preliminary, that 
the English parliament should take their covenant, 
and bind themselves to the preservation of the 
king’s person, and to the reducing the doctrine and 
discipline of both churches to the “ pattern of the 
best reformed,” which latter clause meant that the 
English were to adopt the Presbyterian Kirk of 
Scotland with all its bigotry and intolerance. But 
by this time the Independents, who hated Pres¬ 
byterianism almost as much as Arminianism and 
Prelacy, were becoming powerful as a party; and 
Harry Vane, the younger, one of the chiefs of that 
sect, and one of the most adroit of men, was the 
negotiator at Edinburgh, charged with the settle¬ 
ment of the treaty.* Vane, besides getting the 
word “League” inserted in the title with the 
view of giving the engagement a civil as well as a 
religious character, contrived somewhat to liberalize 
its original form by the addition to the first clause 
about the king’s person of the words, “ in pre¬ 
servation of the laws of the land and liberty of the 
subject;” and, to the second clause about doctrine 
and discipline, of the words, “ according to the 
word of Godwhich, being explanatory ex¬ 
pressions that could hardly be refused, were in 
the end accepted by the Scots. Charles sent 
down his commands to the Scots not to take this 
covenant: they humbly advised him to take it 
himself. The English parliament sent down 
100,000/., and then the Scots prepared an army to 
march into England aud recover the whole of the 
north country for the parliament. The covenant 
was taken in London on the 25th of September, 
the day on which the Earl of Essex returned to 
London and received a vote of thanks from parlia¬ 
ment. “Both Houses,” says Whitelock, “with 
the assembly of divines and Scots commissioners, 
met in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, where 
Mr. White, one of the assembly, prayed an hour 
to prepare them for taking the covenant; then 
Mr.Nye, in the pulpit, made some observations 
touching the covenant, showing the warrant of it 
from Scripture, the examples of it since the crea¬ 
tion, and the benefit to the church. Mr. Hender¬ 
son, one of the Scots commissioners, concluded in 
a declaration of what the Scots had done, and the 
good they had received by such covenants; and 
then he showed the prevalency of ill counsels 

* Vane was acoumpanipcl by three other commissioners, Avmyn, 
Hatcher, and Darlej, and by two ministers of the Gospel, Marshall 
a Presbyterian, and Nyo an Independent. We learn from liatllie’s 
letters that the Scots were ill pleased uttho parliament sending Nve, 
and not well satisfied with the Independent's manner of preaching 
when he held forth before the Generul Assembly. 


about the king, and the resolutions of the states of 
Scotland to assist the parliament of England. 
Then Mr. Nye, in the pulpit, read the covenant, 
and all present held up their hands in testimony 
of their assent to it; and afterwards, in the several 
houses, subscribed their names in a parchment 
roll, where the covenant was written. The divides 
of the assembly and the Scots commissioners like¬ 
wise subscribed the covenant, and then Dr. Gouge 
in the pulpit prayed for a blessing upon it. The 
House ordered the covenant to be taken the next 
Lord’s Day by all persons in their respective 
parishes, and the ministers to exhort them to it.” 
From this date the original National Covenant 
of the Scots comes to be known as the Solemn 
League and Covenant of the two kingdoms. 

Long before the parliament had settled these 
arrangements for calling in the Scots, the king had 
been labouring to bring over the Irish, and to obtain 
for his own service the troops which the Houses 
had sent to Ireland and maintained for the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion there. As wc have mentioned 
incidentally, the parliament, notwithstanding the 
troubles at home, had succeeded in checking that 
mighty insurrection, which at one moment threat¬ 
ened the entire expulsion of the English. Badly 
armed, and scarcely organized at all, the native 
Irish had nowhere been able to stand in a regular 
battle against the English army. They had been 
beaten from post to post; and the victors, animated 
by religious intolerance, and by the memory of 
the barbarities practised by the Papists at the 
commencement of the war, seldom or ever gave 
quarter, but butchered the vanquished. The con¬ 
querors were to be paid by the forfeited and 
escheated land; and two millions and a half of 
acres, to be taken out of the four provinces, was 
set down by the English parliament as a proper 
reward for the Protestant soldiers, and those private 
adventurers who chiefly defrayed the expenses of 
the war. Many Englishmen of rank, tempted by 
the rich bait, engaged in the undertaking ; aud 
General Monro led over a large body ot Scots, 
consisting of gentlemen adventurers, volunteers, 
and others, who were all infuriated by the massacre 
of their countrymen in Ulster. By a series of 
manoeuvres Charles had prevented the Earl of 
Leicester, appointed lord-lieutenant with the ap¬ 
proval of the English parliament, from going over 
to Ireland, and had placed the governing power, 
on the part of the Protestant interest there, in the 
hands of Ormond, a determined royalist, whom he 
had recently gratified with the title of marquess, 
and with other honours and advantages. Ormond, 
who hoped, when he had restored tranquillity in 
Ireland, to be able to assist his master in England 
with men aud arms, entered into negotiations with 
the Catholics, who by this time had been made 
humble and reasonable in their demands by re¬ 
peated defeats. The English Commons perfectly 
well understood this plan; and moved hv the in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation, and by their intolerance 
of all papistry, they sent over emissaries to talk 
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with the Protestants and Puritans m Ormond’s 
army, and to conGrm their aversion to all concilia¬ 
tion with the insurgents. But without theirinter- 
ference, and even without the fanaticism of the Pro¬ 
testants serving in Ireland, the anxiety of the latter 
for extensive confiscations and seizures of territory 
wa£ perhaps quite enough to make them averse to 
any pacific arrangement. If the Papists were 
allowed to treat, they would also be allowed tfl 
retain Borne of their lands; and the English and 
Scottish Protestants wanted among them nearly 
every estate in Ireland. In the autumn of 1642 
the parliament scut over two of its members to 
examine into the real state of affairs, and to co¬ 
operate with the lords-justices, and with other Puri¬ 
tans and ollicers that inclined rather to the English 
House of Commons than to the king. But, after 
they had resided some four months in Ireland, the 
Marquess of Ormond sent the two commissioners 
back to England, and shortly after he dismissed 
Parsons, one of the lords-justices, substituting a 
royalist in his place; and threw Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls, and two other officers of state, 
into prison. From the moment of his retiring to 
York, Charles lmd maintained an active corre¬ 
spondence with the confederated Irish Catholics, 
by meariB of the Lords Dillon, Taafl'e, and Castle- 
haven, and one Cole, a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
Towards the end of the year 1642 the confederated 
Catholics at Kilkenny transmitted a petition to the 
king, professing great loyalty, and imploring 
him to appoint certain persons to hear what 
they had to propose and what to offer for his 
service. Ormond recommended this petition to 
Charles; and in January, 1643, a commission was 
issued to Ormond, conformably to its prayer, and 
in the month of March commissioners, regularly 
appointed by Ormond or the king, met the deputies 
of the Catholics at Trim, and entered upon nego¬ 
tiations. At this juncture, when envoys were 
continually passing to and from the king and the 
Irish, the queen arrived at York, and there, in her 
court, two extraordinary men, the Scottish Earl 
of Montrose and the Irish Earl of Antrim, found 
themselves together, and admitted to those confer¬ 
ences wherein Henrietta Maria was wont to devise 
every extreme measure. Antrim, an unprincipled 
adventurer, had alternately served the king and 
the insurgents. He was caught with the red hand 
in the province of Ulster by the Scottish general 
Monro, and sent a prisoner to Dublin ; hut siqrple, 
adroit, and a gTeat master of the arts of persuasion 
and cajolery, he had made his escape and got over 
to York. Now, under the auspices of the queen, 
he concerted daring measures with Montrose; and 
it was agreed between them that Montrose should 
excite the royalists to take up arms in different 
parts of Scotland, while Antrim should go over 
and raise an army of Irish Catholics to make a 
descent upon the Scottish coast. But, in addition 
to this last service, Antrim, who must have had a 
wonderful share of confidence, undertook to bribe 
and debauch General Monro and his Presbyterian 


army, which by this time amounted to nearly 
10,000 men, and to induce them to make a simul¬ 
taneous desceut upon the English coast, and then 
join the king against the parliament. Unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts have been made to throw the 
odium of these precious arrangements entirely upon 
the queen, hut it appears indisputable that Charles 
knew of and approved of the scheme; the worst 
feature of which was the proposed bringing over 
the Irish hordes into Scotland, and that, too, when 
he was flattering the Scottish nation with promises 
and protestations, and when that nation as yet 
remained quiet, throwing its sword neither into the 
scale of the one party nor of the other. But this 
scheme fell to the ground. Antrim was again seized 
and thrown into prison by General Monro; and 
Montrose, who afterwards met with different success, 
found the Scottish royalists timid and lukewarm. 
In the meantime the Marquess of Ormond had con¬ 
tinued his negotiations with the confederated Ca¬ 
tholics at Kilkenny, and, after many impediments 
and delays, a truce for a year was concluded on the 
15th of September, 1643.* In the month of 
November following Ormond shipped off five regi¬ 
ments to join the king. These men hnd been raised 
or commissioned by the English parliament, against 
which they now came to fight, but, during a 
bloody and demoralizing service, they had con¬ 
tracted the habits and feelings of mere soldiers of 
fortune, and Ormond hail introduced into their 
ranks a very considerable number of native Irish. 
The greater part of them, landing at. Chester, 
enrolled themselves under Lord Byron, the royalist 
governor of that city, whom they enabled to resume 
the offensive, and to gain several advantages in 
the field. But, about six weeks after their arrival, 
Sir ThomaB Fairfax fell upon them at Nantwich, 
and completely defeated them. Two hundred 
were killed, and fifteen hundred threw down their 
arms and were taken prisoners.t Among the 
officers taken was Monk, who had been serving in 
Ireland, and who was then, if anything, a royalist 
in politics. The effect of the manoeuvres in Ire¬ 
land was in all respects detrimental to the royul 
cause. As soon as the news of the treaty with 
the Papists at Kilkenny readned the Earl of New¬ 
castle’s army in the North, many of the men 
threw down their arms, and refused, to fight any 
longer for the king. Sir Edward Deering, one of 
the members who had deserted to Oxford, returned 
to London and threw himself upon the mercy of 
parliament, protesting that, seeing so many Papists 
and Irish rebels in the king’s army, and a popish 
party governing his counsels, he could no longer 
in conscience stay with him.} 

At the close of the present year, 1643, the par¬ 
liament sustained a great loss in the death of Pym, 
who had been one of the most popular men of his 
day, and one of the most distinguished for ability, 

• Rnshworth.—•Whitplock.--Clarendou.--- Burnet.—Borlturo. 

+ There were also taken in this battle one hundred tvnd twenty 
women, many of whom had long knives, with which they are said to 
have done mnch mischief. 

% Whitelock, 
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eloquence, and untiring activity. He died literally 
worn out by labour, and as poor as he was when 
he commenced his career. The House voted a 
sum of money to pay his debts and bury him 
honourably in Westminster Abbey. 

We may, without injury to the narrative, en* 
tirely overlook many of the minor operations in the 
field, but there were some civil matters transacted 
during this eventful year which demand particular 
attention. 

The national synod, for the purpose of settling 
the government and form of worship of the church 
of' England, met at Westminster in the month of 
July* The assembly consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-one clergymen; and, in imitation of 
the Scottish system, ten members of the House of 
Lords, and twenty members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, were joined with them as lay assessors. 
Their first meeting was in King Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, where a long sermon was preached by 
Dr. Twiss, their prolocutor, both houses of parlia¬ 
ment being present. On the 19th of July the 
Assembly of Divines, styling themselves divers 
ministers of Christ, delivered a petition to both 
houses of parliament. They Baid that it was evi¬ 
dent that God’s heavy wrath was lying on the 
nation for its sins, and that they considered it their 
duty, as watchmen for the good of the church and 
kingdom, to present certain earnest requests. The 
first of these was for a public and extraordinary 
fast, that every man might bitterly bewail his own 
sins, and cry mightily unto God: the second was, 
that the parliament would vouchsafe instantly to 
lake into their more serious consideration how they 
might set up Christ more gloriously. They prayed 
for the removing of the brutish ignorance and pal¬ 
pable darkness possessing the greatest part of the 
people in all places of the kingdom, by a speedy 
and strict charge to all ministers constantly to 
catechise all the youth and ignorant people within 
their parishes. But, immediately after this, they 
intimated that they alone had the light pro¬ 
per for the dispelling of this darkness,—Uiat they 
alone possessed the right of telling the people what 
was black and what white. The following clause 
of their petition was directed not so much against 
the preachers of Laud’s school, who were pretty 
well silenced .in most parts of the country, as 
against the variety of sects classed under the 
general head of Independents, each and all of 
which pretended at least to hold, with more or less 
of limitation, the doctrine of liberty of conscience, 
and of the right of every man to expound the 
scriptures according to the light of his own reason 
or imagination: “ That the hold venting of corrupt 

• The ordinance of parliament summoning this assembly was en¬ 
titled-—" An ordinance of the Lord* and Commons in parliament, 
ior the calling of an assembly of learned and godly divines and 
others, to be consulted with by the parliament for tho settling of the 
government and liturgy of tho church of England, and for vindi¬ 
cating and clearing of the doctrine of the said church from false as¬ 
persions and interpretations.” Rushworth gives the whole document, 
together with the nomas of the preachers, who were all appointed by 
parliament. Before the meeting of this assembly the parliament 
had ordered the Book of Sports to be burned by the eominon hang¬ 
man, had shut up all playhouses and other places of amusement, and 
had otherwise deprived the people of a deal of enjoyment. 


dootrines directly contrary to the sacTcd law of 
God »nd religious humiliation for sin, which open 
k wide door to all libertinism and disobedience to 
God and man, may be speedily suppressed every¬ 
where ; and that in such manner as may give 
hope that the church may he no more infected 
with them.” The church, of course, was now The 
'Prssbyterian, and these men unchurched all the 
test of the Protestant world. Their doctrine, their 
discipline were perfect, their decisions infallible ! 
Everything else was heretical and damnable! 
After all, the bigotry of Laud was a small matter 
compared to theirs; for he enlarged the bounds of 
salvation, while they extended in all directions the 
limits of eternal damnation. Yet even in this 
assembly the PresbvterianB were not without their 
opponents. Some eight or ten of the members 
were Independents or other sectaries; about 
twenty were Episcopalians; and Seldcn and 
Whitelotfir, who were present among the twenty 
members of the House of Commons, who had 
all the same liberty with the divines to debate 
and give their votes, frequently resigted their 
gloomy doctrine and their grasping at a spiritual 
despotism. “ Mr. Seldcn,” isays Whitelock, 
“ spake admirably, and confuted divers of them 
in their own learning. And sometimes, when they 
had cited a text of Scripture to prove their asser¬ 
tion, he would tell them, Perhapi, in your little 
pocket Bibles, with gilt leaves (which they would 
often pull out and read), the translation may be 
thus, hut the Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus; and so would totally silence them.”* 
It was lucky that the parliament did not allow this 
synod to do more than counsel and advise,—that 
their power was not legislative,—that their decrees 
required the confirmation of the two Houses. “ The 
Presbyterians,” as Baxter observes, “ drew too near 
to the way of prelacy by grasping at a kind of 
secular power, not using it themselves, but binding 
the magistrate to confiscate or imprison men merely 
because they were excommunicated.” “ I dis¬ 
liked, also,” he continues, “some of the Presby¬ 
terians, that they, were not tender enough to dis¬ 
senting brethren, but too much against liberty of 
conscience, as others were too much for it, and 
thought to do by votes and uumbera what should 
have been done by love and reason.”) The Inde¬ 
pendents, on the other bafid, few as they were, 
pleaded for such a toleration as would include at least 
all those who held what were regarded as the doc¬ 
trines of orthodox Protestantism. Even this amount 
of liberality sounded like horrid blasphemy in the 
ears of the Presbyterian majority. “ Toleration,” 

• The Scottish ministers and political"ngents were exceedingly 
angry with Selden's orieutal learning. Bafllie say*, "This man 
Seldcn is the head of the Erastians; hia ffloty is most in Jewit.li 
learning; ho hvowb evoi ywliere that the Jewish church and state 
were all one, and so in England it must be, tho parliament being the 
church. If l’Emporeur would beat down this man's arrogance, us 
very well he can, to show, out of the Rabbins, that the Jewish state 
was diverse from the church, and that they held file censure of ex- 
communication among them, aud a double sanhedrim, one chit ami 
anothe'r ecclesiastical,—If he would confound him with Hebrew tes¬ 
timonies—it would lay Selden’s vanity, who is very insolent for lus 
oriental literature.”— Litters. 

t Life and Times. 
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cried one of their number, “ will make the king¬ 
dom a chaos, a Babel, another Amsterdam, a 
Sodom, an Egypt, a Babylon: toleration is the 
grand work of the devil, his masterpiece and chief 
engine to uphold bis tottering kingdom: it is the 
most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all 
religion, lay all waste, and bring in all evil. As 
original sin is the fundamental sin, having the 
seed and spawn of all sin in it; so toleration hath 
all errors in it, and all evils.” The whole body of 
them some time later joined in ^protest against 
what they called the great Diana of the Independ¬ 
ents—toleration. “ We detest, gpd abhor,” said* 
these intolerant preachers, “ this much endeavoured 
toleration. Our bowels are stirred within-us, and 
wo could even drown ourselves in tears "when, we 
call to mind how long and sharp a'J^vfttl this 
kingdom hath been in for many^aars 'tdgefher to 
bring forth that blessed fruit of a ptire And perfect 
reformation; and now, at last, and after ‘all our 
pangs, and dolours, and expectations, this real and 
thorough reformation is in danger of being strangled 
in the birth by a lawless toleration, that strives to 
he brought forth before it.” Even when defeated 
in their first attempt, the Independents insisted 
that, whatever the established or dominant religion 
might be, there should he a provision for the tole¬ 
ration of those who conscientiously dissented from 
it. Presbyterians might hold the livings and reve¬ 
nues which had been held by the Arminians, but 
the sectarians, they contended, ought to be allowed’ 
to support ministers of thUr own. But this, of a 
certainty, would uot have been granted but for the 
rapid rise of Cromwell and the battle of Naseby. 

a.d. 1644.—Charles for some time, had been 
contemplating the expediency of making a new 
parliament at Oxford. At first he had fancied 
that a dissolution of the parliament sitting at 
Westminster would be a better thing. “ The 
king,” says Clarendon, “ called the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (that is to say, Clarendon himself) 
one day to him, and told him that he thought there 
was too much honour done to those rebels at 
Westminster, by his mentioning them as part of 
the parliament; which as long as they should be 
thought to be, they would have more authority, 
by their continuing their sitting in the place whi¬ 
ther they were first called, than all the other mem¬ 
bers, though so much«more numerous, would have, 
when they should he convened anywhere else; 
.... and therefore he knew no reason why he 
should not positively declare them to be dissolved; 
and so forbid them to sit or meet any more there.’’ 
Clarendon, according to his account, told his ma¬ 
jesty that he was better prepared for that weighty 
argument than he, his minister, was; adding, how¬ 
ever, “ that it was of a very nice and delicate nature, 
at which not only the people in general, but those 
of bis own party, and even of his council, would 
take more umbrage than upon any one particular 
that had happened since the beginning of the whr, 
That he could not imagine that his forbidding 
them to meet any more at Westminster would 


make one man the. less to meet there; hut he 
might forbid them upon such grounds and reasons 
as might bring more to them; and that they who 
had severed themselves from them, upon the guilt 
of their actions, might return and be reconciled to 
them, upon their unity of opinion. That it had 
been the first powerful reproach they had cor¬ 
rupted the people With towards his majesty, that 
Ise intended to dissolve this parliament, notwith¬ 
standing the act for continuance thereof; and if he 
had pojver to do that; he might likewise, by the 
same power, repeal all the other acts made this 
parliament, whereof some were very precious to 
the people: and, as his majesty had always dis¬ 
claimed any such thought, so such a procWnation 
as he now mentioned would confirm all the fears 
and jealousies which had been infused into them, 
and would trouble many of his own true subjects.” 
How Clarendon could arrive at the conclusion 
that the summoning a minority as a new parlia¬ 
ment, while the majority forming the old was 
sitting, was more legal than a dissolution, we 
cannot conjecture; but he takes credit to himself 
for recommending that measure. Charles so hated 
parliaments, that he would not have summoned even 
this Oxford mockery of one had he pot been fully 
assured that they would be very submissive, and 
altogether averse to forcing him into a treaty of 
peace with the Commons at Westminster. 

A.n. 1G44.—The anti-parliament—“ the mongrel 
parliament,” asCharles himBelf contemptuously and 
ungratefully called it—met at Oxford on the 22ud 
of January, 1644. It consisted of the members 
jidio had deserted the parliament at Westminster, 
or had been disabled by it. Forty-three peers and 
one hundred and eighteen commonere were all 
that gathered round the king. According to 
Wfiitelock, the peers at Westminster were more 
numerous, while the commoners more than doubled 
those at Oxford. In the proclamation by which 
the Oxford parliament had been called, Charles 
had said that it was upon occasion of the invasion 
of England by the Scots, and on account of the 
treason and disloyalty of a few members remain¬ 
ing at Westminster, who had grossly imposed upon 
his people, and expelled by the faction of their 
malignant party all such as were loyal and wished 
to do their duty towards him.* He opened the 
session with a long speech, telling his Lords and 
Commons that he had called them together to be 
witnesses of his actions and privy to his inten¬ 
tions ; that he doubted not that their concurrence 
with him would’ set all things right, and place him 
above the reach and malice of those who had 
hitherto had too great an influence over the people. 
“ My hope was,” said he, “ that, either by suc¬ 
cess on my part, or repentance on theirs, God 
would have put an end to this great storm; but 
guilt and despair have made these men more 
wicked than ever I imagined they intended to be ; 

• Rnshworth.—Tlds proclamation for the assembling of the par- 
11 ament at Oxford wu* dated the 22nd of December, 1643. It wu 
very declamatory, end wait ordered to he read in all churches and 
chapels. 
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for, instead oft removing and reconciling these 
bloody distractions, and restoring peace to this lan¬ 
guishing' country, they have invited a foreign 
power to invade this kingdom,” Four days after 
—on January the 26th—the Oxford parliament 
resolved, nemine contradicente, that all such sub¬ 
jects of Scotland as had consented to the present 
expedition into England had thereby denounced 
War against the kingdom of England, and forfeitld 
all the advantages of the late act of pacification; 
that all such of his majesty’s subjects of England 
as did not resist the Scots should be treated as 
traitors and enemies to the state, &c. On the 
morrojv thie Lords and Commons at Oxford drew 
up a declaration, that they were there to prevent 
the further effusion of Christian blood; that they 
and his majesty desired peace above all things; 
and this was accompanied by an overture for peace 
addressed to the Earl of Essex, signed by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and forty- 
three dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons of the House of Peers, and 118 members 
of the House of Commons, there present. The 
profession thus made was a mere feint. They de¬ 
scribed the parliament at Westminster as those by 
whom EssexWvas trusted. Essex told them that 
they must acknowledge the two Houses at West¬ 
minster as the true parliament of England, and 
that he could not deliver their letter. . Charles 
then directed a letter “ To the Lords and Com¬ 
mons of Parliament assembled at Westminster.” 
This address was unexceptionable, but not sio were 
the contents, wherein the king, 11 by the 'advice j/f 
the Lords and Commons of Parliament assent bled 
at Oxford,” requested them to appoint commis¬ 
sioners to settle their differences, and the manlier 
“how all the members of both Houses may 
securely meet in a full and" free convention of par¬ 
liament, there to treat, consult, and agree upon 
such things as may conduce to the maintenance 
and defence of the true reformed Protestant re¬ 
ligion, with due consideration ,to all just and rea¬ 
sonable ease of tender consciences,* to the settling 
and maintaining of the king’s just rights and pri¬ 
vileges, the rights pnd privileges of parlia¬ 
ment,” &c.f The two Houses looked upon the 
king’s letter as an insult. “ We conceive,” said 
they, “ that it*was intended for, us, and we have 
resolved, with the concurrent advice and consent of 
the commissioners of the kingdom of Scotland, to 
represent to your majesty, in all humility and 
plainness, that as we have used all means for a 
just and safe peace, so will we never be wanting to 

• Dr. Linpard properly remarks," The reader will notice this hint 
of religious toleration, the first which had yet been Riven from autho¬ 
rity, and which a few years before would have Bcanuali&ed the mem¬ 
bers of the church of England, ns much as it did now the Presby¬ 
terians and Soots, But policy had taught that which reason could 
not. It was now thrown out as a bait to the Independents, whose ap¬ 
prehensions of persecution were aggravated by the intolerance of 
tlielr Scottish allies, and who were on that account suspected of 
huving already mode some secret overtures to the court.”—*' Bristol, 
aud his baud, gives them a fall assurance of so full a liberty of their 
oauscience as they could wish, inveighing withal against the Scots’ 
cruel Invasion, and the tyranny of our presbytery, e<iual to the 
Spanish Inquisition.”— Baulk's Litters. 

t Rushworth. 
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do our utmost for the prqcuring thereof.” They 
then expressed their sorrow at the persons assem¬ 
bled at Oxford—the deserters from the parliament 
—being put on au equality with it; and they ended 
their letter by reminding the king of the happy 
union existing between England and Scotland,#ud 
of their late solemn league and covenant. A few 
days after, the two Westminster Houses addressed 
a large declaration to the kingdom, in which they 
denounced this Oxford proposal of a treaty us “ a 
popish and jesumcal counsel.” In this they pub¬ 
lished at length another intercepted letter of the 
LordDigby, written from Oxford on the 21th of 
December, &nd which they considered ns sufficient 
proof of th^ evil designs of that popisli party, as 
well of*the existence for some time of this 
plan’ tQyhpdo ’the existence of the parliament. 
Digby’S lettel?' indeed, explained that it was a 
sine qud non with Charles to get the parliament 
disowned both abroad and at home. The Lords 
and Commons at Oxford issued a counter-declara¬ 
tion—the strongest argument in which was, that 
they had been threatened and coerced when at 
Westminster by the London populace. They, also 
voted levies of men and money for the king, hut 
these could only be raised in those parts of the 
kingdom where the royalists were indisputably the 
strongest; and it appears that Charles got some 
more money by the issuing of privy seals and con¬ 
tracting loans; and about the middle of April he 
dismissed his “ mongrqL parliament”—for so, as 
before noticed, he himself called it. 

Meanwhile the fortune of war was setting 
strongly against the royalists. That tried soldier 
of fortune, old Leslie, who now rejoiced m the title 
of Earl of Leven, once more led a Scottish army 
across the borders, and advanced without opposi¬ 
tion, orwithout delay, though the winter was dread¬ 
ful, the roads almust impassable, to the banks of 
the Tyne. Newcastle;, however, was this time well 
fortified, and, after an ineffectual summons, old 
Leslie crossed the river and marched upon Sunder¬ 
land. There he found himself opposed by New¬ 
castle, who had taken up an advantageous position. 
The Scot took up as good ground, resolving to 
remain on the defensive till the- English.parlia¬ 
mentarians of the north should form a junction 
with him. But the Fairfaxes were engaged else¬ 
where, and for some time Leslie was obliged to lie 
inactive between Sunderland and Durham, having, 
however, secured his communications by sea with 
Scotland, and presented too formidable a front for 
the marquess to attack. But the defeat of Lord 
Byron with his Irish and Anglo-Irish forced New¬ 
castle to move off towards York, which was then 
threatened by Lord Fairfax. Leslie followed, 
sorely harassed Newcastle’s rear, and joined Lord 
Fairfax under the yalls of York. 

Charles was still lying at Oxford with about 
ten thousand men. A combined attack which was 
ftiade upon that place by Essex and Waller would 
have fully succeeded, but for the disagreement of 
those two general, which allowed the king to 
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Plan of Oxford, the Links raised for its Defence by Charles 1 
From tlic Old Punt by Antony Wood. 


escape by night between the two armies, and to this force arrived, York was completely invested, 

get to Worcester by forced marches. Essex then Newcastle drew off his army towards the west, and 

turned to the west, leaving Waller to pursue the Prince Rupert, resolute to raise the siege, ad- 

king. At Copredy bridge, near Banbury, Charles, vanccd from Cheshire and Lancashire in great 

■who had led Waller a strange dance, who had got force, and joined Newcastle. The united royalist 

some reinforcements, and who had arrested a num- army in the north thus amounted to upwards of 

ber of country magistrates for having expressed twenty thousand men, the cavalry being numerous 

too much kindness to the parliament, turned upon and well appointed. The parliamentarian generals 

his pursuer, and gained some advantage over him. and the Scots raised their siege in presence of such 

The affair was a trifle, hut Charles was enabled to a force, and, on the last day of June, placed them- 

move towards the west, and join his nephew, selves in battle array on Marston Moor, on the 

Prince Maurice. Some advised him to try Lon- banks of the Ouse, about five miles to the south- 

don once more. west of the city. Rupert threw troops and pro- 

Fourteen thousand men had- been placed by visions into York, and then proposed giving a 
parliament under the command of the Earl of general battle. Newcastle was of a different opi- 

Manchester and his lieutennnt-general, Oliver uion, and the two royalistB, as they had often done 

Cromwell, who was rising rapidly in the service, before, came to a violent altercation. In the end, 

but who for some time set a very laudable and the English nobleman told the proud German, 

rarely-followed example,, of subordination to his that, if he would fight, it would be upon his own 
superior. This division, which was regarded with responsibility. Some of his friends advised the 
pride and hope by at least all the Independents, earl not to appear in the battle since the command 

was sent northward to co-operate with Lord Fair- was thus taken from him; but Newcastle replied, 

fax and Leslie in the siege of York. The two that, happen what would, he would not shun the 

commanders were accompanied by the sagacious fight, having no other ambition than to live and 

Sir Henry Vane, who was then alike the bosom die true to his king.* The parliamentarians evi- 

friend of Manchester and of Cromwell. When •»n runce Rupert, who had acquired honour enough by the 
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dently did not expect to be brought to action—for, 
after staying a day on Mansion Moor, they, early 
on the morning of the 2nd of July, began to march 
off their foot and artillery and their Scottish allies 
towards Tadcastcr; and they were in the disorder 
of this movement when old Leslie, in the van, re¬ 
ceived news that Rupert had fallen upon the rear 
that was still on the Moor. The trumpet sounded 
a halt along the whole line of march, and the 
Scots, the English foot, and the artillery turned 
aliout, endeavouring to get the best ground on the 
Moor, and prevent Rupert from outflanking them. 
A large rye-field on a rising ground was fiercely 
contested, but the parliamentarians kept it, and 
secured the additional advantage of a broad drain 
or ditch, which covered part of their front from 
cavalry or foot charges. In spite of their efforts, 
however, the royalistB outflanked them somewhat; 
hut Leslie attempted to remedy this defect, by 
posting some Scottish dragoons on the left flank. 
Ft was three o’clock in the afternoon before these 
preludes were finished. Then the prince gave his 
word, “ God and the king,” and the other party 
gave theirs, “ God with us;” after which they 
shot at one or another with their great guns, but 
not very fiercely or effectually. This lasted till 
about five o’clock, when there was a general silence 
through both armies, each expecting which would 
begin the charge. In this posture they continued 
a considerable time, so that it was believed there 
would he no action that night; but, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, the parliament’s generals 
resolved to fall on, and, a signal being given, the 
Earl of Manchester’s foot and some of the Scots 
ran to the ditch or drain in their front, made their 
way over it, and made a smart charge. This 
attack of infantry led to two grand charges of 
cavalry. The left wing of the royalists charging 
the right wing of the parliamentarians, where 
Scots were mixed with English, almost totally 
routed them, and drove the three generals, the 
Lord Fairfax, the Earl of Manchester, and old 
Leslie, in the direction of Tadcaster and Cawood 
Castle. But, at the same time, the left wing of 
the parliamentarians, where Cromwell charged 
with his excellent horse—his “ Ironsides”—was 
completely successful. “ The horse," says Lud¬ 
low, “ on "both sides behaved themselves with the 
utmost bravery; for, having discharged their 
pistols, and flung them at each other’s heads, they 
fell to it with their swords. The king’s party were 
encouraged in this encounter by seeing the success 
of their left wing; and the parliament’s forces 
that remained iu the field were not discouraged, 
because they knew it not—both sides eagerly con¬ 
tending for victory ; which, after an obstinate dis¬ 
pute, was obtained by Cromwell’s brigade, the 
enemy’s right wing being totally routed and flying, 

rallcf of York in the vie* of three generals, could have contented 
himself with it, und retreated, as he might have done, without light¬ 
ing, the reputation he had gained would have caused his army to in¬ 
crease like the rolling of a snowball; but he, thinking this nothing 
unless he might have all, forced his enemies to n battle against the 
advice of many of those that were with him.’’— Ludlow. 


as the parliament’s had done before, our horse pur¬ 
suing and killing many of them in their flight.” 
Ab each victorious wing wheeled round upon its 
own centre, right and left, they clashed against 
each other, each fondly fancying that the business 
was over, “ both sides being not a little surpijscd 
to see they must fight it over again for that victory 
which each thought they had already gained.” 
The encounter was dreadful, and for a time Crom¬ 
well, who was wounded, was in great danger. 
But he was presently backed by some reserves 
of horse and foot, and Manchester had begun 
to rally part of'the broken wing. ‘‘The face of 
the battle was exactly counter-changed; for now 
the king’s forces stood nearly on the same ground, 
and with the same front that the parliament’s 
right wing before stood in to receive their 
charge; and the parliament’s forces stood on the 
same ground, and with the same front, as the 
king’s did when the fight begun. At ten o’clock 
at night the victory was decided by charges of the 
reserves of Oliver Cromwell’s brigade, backed by 
General David Leslie. Rupert fled headlong with 
his broken and disordered cavalry, his infantry 
threw down their arms to run the faster, all his 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage fell into the 
hands of the parliamentarians, who, moreover, 
took about one hundred colours and standards.— 
the prince's own standard, with the arms of the 
Palatinate, being among them. The victors fol¬ 
lowed with great slaughter to within a mile of 
York, and then slept on the ground on Marstou 
Moor. On the following morning the Marquess 
of Newcastle resolved to forsake the kingdom, and, 
taking short leave of the prince, he escaped from 
York to Scarborough, where lie embarked for the 
continent, coming no more back to England till the 
Restoration. 

On the morrow, Prince Rupert drew off from 
York a few troops of horse, and gallopped to 
Boroughliridgc, where he was joined by Colonel 
(Havering, who proposed a marauding expedition 
into Cheshire ami Lancashire. On the morning 
of the 4tli of July the parliament men again sat 
down before York, and summoned the garrison to 
surrender at discretion. The royalist officers re¬ 
fused to yield 11)1011 such terms: the lieleaguerers 
.pressed tlieir siege, only resting upon Sunday the 
7th of July, and giving a public thanksgiving for 
tlieir late success at Marstou Moor. By the 11th of 
July they had fiiade their approaches almost up to 
the very walls, and prepared tlieir ladders and all 
things requisite for storming: but then Glenham, 
the royalist governor, begged to treat, and the 
prayer was seconded by many of the chief inhabit¬ 
ants of the city of YoA. Articles of surrender 
were agreed upon 011 the 15th, and on the Kith 
the parliamentarians marched into York, and the 
royalists inarched out of it with colours flying and 
drums heating. The three chief generals, Fairfax, 
Manchester, and Leslie or Leven, proceeded di¬ 
rectly to the glorious minster, where a psalm was 
sung and thanks returned to God by a preshyterian 
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preacher, Mr. Robert Douglas, the Earl of Leven’s 
chaplain.* 

The battle of Marston Moor gave parliament 
the command of the entire north, where the Scots 
soon stormed the town of Newcastle. But, in the 
West, Essex was getting into n position which 
eventually led to humiliating defeat. The lord 
general, after the frustrated attempt upon the king 
at York, had marched through the western coun¬ 
ties with the confident hope of reducing them all. 
The queen who had just got up from her confine¬ 
ment in the eitv of Exeter, asked him for a safe 
conduct to Bath or Bristol, that she might drink 
the waters and recover her health. Essex offered 
her a safe-conduct to London, where she might 
have the advice of the best physicians; she pre¬ 
ferred making her way to Falmouth and sailing 
hack to France, which she did upon Sunday the 
14th of July. “ The Earl of Warwick had ordered 
several ships to attend at Torbay to intercept and 
hinder her passage; yet her majesty, with a 
Flemish man-of-war, mid ten other ships, adven¬ 
tured out, and by the advantage of the wind 
avoided any annoyance from the parliament fleet, 
who yet pursued with all the sail they could make, 
mid one frigate came up and discharged several 
shots at. them ; hut her majesty’s ships, coming out 
fresh tallowed and trained for so important a ser¬ 
vice, had the advantage of them in sailing; and 
to prevent the worst, there was provided a galley 
with sixteen oars, which might have carried off 
her majesty if they could have come up; but 
without needing to make use thereof, her majesty 
landed safely at Brest in France, and resided in 
that her native kingdom from henceforth, till after 
the restoration of the royal family.t” The lord 
general Essex meanwhile kept advancing into the 
West, ignorant of the storm that was gathering in 
his rear, and apparently, blind to the fact, that the 
farther west he went the more'he found the people 
disposed to royalty. Blake, w'ho was afterwards to 
distinguish himself in a larger theatre and on a 
different element, was besieged by Prince Maurice 
in the unimportant town of Lyme Regis, which he 
made tenable, and put in fighting order like a ship. 
Maurice raised the siege on the approach of Essex, 
who within three weeks occupied Taunton, Tiver¬ 
ton, Weymouth, and Bridport. But the king who 
had given Waller the slip at Coprcdy bridge, and 
who had reinforced his army with a wonderful 
accession of enthusiastic royalists,was novf in full 
march after him, and driving him into a comer, 
the narrow extremity of Cornwall, where the fierce 
natives, except in the sea-ports and trading totfns, 
were exceedingly hostile to the parliament. 
Prince Maurice also umned his forces to the 
king’s, and a strong hofi was entertained of de¬ 
stroying the whole of the parliamentarian army in 
the West. Charles at this crisis sent tempting 
offers to Essex, but that nobleman would not listen 

• Itinhworth.—Clarendon.— Luillow,—NescaJllo’i Life by Ills 
Ducliss*—Coke." 
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to them, but referred his majesty to the two 
Houses sitting at Westminster. His honesty was 
therefore more conspicuous than his ability in this 
campaign. Waller, after the affair at Copredy 
bridge, ought to have followed westward, hut he 
remained almost inactive, only sending M iddletou 
with about two thousand horse after the king, but 
Middleton kept at such a distance from him that 
he never afforded Essex much help. If the earl 
had given the king battle on his first making his 
appearance, and before he wus joined by the bands 
of west-country royalists, his chance would have 
been a good one; but he, on his side, expected to 
be joined by Middleton, perhaps by Waller, and 
so lay doing nothing, and allowing his men to be 
cooped up between Liskeard and the sea. Then 
Sir Richard Grenville came up with a wild force 
of Cornwall levies, and cut off some of the par¬ 
liamentarian foraging parties. Captain Edward 
Brett arrived with the queen's body guard, which 
she had left behind her when embarking for France, 
and Sir Jacob Astley manoeuvred round Essex 
“ with a good party of horse and foot.” Other 
corps gathered at other points, and all supplies 
of forage and provisions were soon cut off. But 
the sea as yet was open, and the Earl of Warwick, 
who attended the motions of the army, was on the 
coast. “ It was therefore now Tesulved to make 
Essex’s quarters yet straiter, and to cut off even 
his provisions by sea, or a good part thereof.” The 
little town of Foy, or Fowcy, which covered and 
commanded a convenient harbour, was in Essex’s 
possession—“ and it was exceedingly wondered at 
by all men, that he being so long possessed of 
Foy, did not put strong guards into that place, 
by which he. might have prevented His army’s 
being brought into those extreme necessities.” 
Sir Richard Grenville possessed himself of Lan- 
bethcrick, a strong house belonging to the Lord 
Roberts, and lying between Essex’s camp and the 
little harbour, and Sir Jacob Astley made himself 
master of View-hall, which belonged to the Lord 
Mohun, and which was opposite to Foy. Sir 
Jacob put two captains, two hundred soldiers, and 
two great guns into View-hall, which in a short 
time rendered the town and position of Foy almost 
useless to Essex, and prevented the passage of 
provisions from the sea-bord. “ $ow the king 
had leisure to sit still, and warily to expect what 
invention or stratagem the carl would make use of 
to make some attempt upon his army, or to make 
his own escape. In this posture both armies lay still 
without any notable action for the space of eight or 
ten days: when the king, seeing no better fruit from 
all that was hitherto done, resolved to draw his 
whole army together, and to make his own quar¬ 
ters yet much nearer, and either to force Essex 
to fight or to he uneasy even in his quarters. 
And it was high time to do so : for it was now cer¬ 
tain, that either Waller himself, or some other 
forces, were already upon their march towards the 
West.”* Charles therefore drew closer the toils 

• Clarendon, liict. 
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in which he held the army of Essex; he drove 
them from a rising ground called Beacon-hill, 
anil immediately caused a square work to he there 
raised, and a battery made which shot into their 
quarters with a plunging fire, and did great hurt. 
And then Goring was sent with the greatest part 
of the royal horse, and fifteen hundred foot, a 
little westward to St. Blaze, to drive the enemy 
yet closer together, and to cut off the provisions 
they recciyed. in that direction. The dashing, 
daring Goring, the bloodiest bund that waved a 
sword in these civil wars, executed the com¬ 
mission with entire success; and the parliamen¬ 
tarians were reduced to that small strip of land 
that lies between the river of Foy, or Fowey, and 
that of St. Blaze, which was not above two miles 
in breadth, and little more in length, and which 
had already been eaten bare by the cavalry. On 
the 25th of August, the royalists made an attempt, 
which very nearly proved successful, at blowing 
up Essex’s powder magazine by treachery.* 
On the 27th, the lord general informed parlia¬ 
ment that several skirmishes had lately taken 
place between him and the royalists, wherein ge¬ 
nerally his forces had the better; hut at the 
same time he earnestly pressed for provisions and 
some fresh forces, concluding his letter with these 
words:—“ If succour come not speedily, we shall 
he put to great extremity. If we were in a 
country where we could force the enemy to fight, 
it would he some comfort.; but this country con¬ 
sists so much upon passes, that he who can sub¬ 
sist longest must have the better of it, which is a 
great grief to me, who have the command of so 
many gallant mcn.”t At, length, the state of the 
army being desperate, and famine staring them 
in the face, it was determined that Sir William 
Balfour should try and break through the king’s 
lines with all the hor&e, and that then Essex 
should endeavour to embark the foot at Fowey, 
and escape by sea. A Frenchman, who deserted 
from the parliamentarians, went over by night and 
acquainted the king with these two desperate 
plans. Instantly, an order was given that both 
royal armies} ' should stand to their arms all that 
night (the night between the 30th and 31st of 
August), and that if Essex’s cavalry should at¬ 
tempt an escape they were to be fallen upon from 
both quarters, the passage between them through 
which the parliamentarians must go being but mus¬ 
ket-shot over, and having in the midst a house well 
fortified and supplied with musketeers. Warning 
was sent to] Goring and all the royal horse; and 

* "Tlie Ei»rl of Kssex'aent a letter to the parliament, acquainting 
therewith the plot lately discovered, to blow up Iris magazine: fur 
which purpose, into two waggons tilled with band* of powder them 
were two engines privately conveyed, and put amongst the ban els, 
and were so near doing execution, that the lighted match that was 
l-istened to the end of one of the engines was burnt within an 
inch of the wild-tire when it was discovered, and the oilier match 
wasburtot to the very neck of the engine where it was to give lire: 
hut it happened not to lake, and so the coal was gqpe out of itself; 
one of which engines he sent up (and it was showed in the House 
of Commons,)”— Rush worth. 

i id. 

t The army under Prince Maurice, according to Clarendon, was 
luoked upon as distinct, and always so quartered. 


further orders were given or renewed for the break¬ 
ing down the bridges, and cutting down the trees 
to obstruct the passage. “ The effect of all this 
providence,” 'says Clarendon, “ was not such as 
was reasonably to be expected. The night grew 
dark and misty, as the enemy could wish; and 
about three in the morning, the whole body of *ie. 
horse passed with great silence between the armies, 
and within pistol-shot of the cottage, without bo 
much as one musket discharged at them. At the 
break of day, the horse were discovered marching 
over the heath, beyond the reach of the foot; and 
there was only at hand the Earl of Cleveland’s 
brigade, the body of the king’s horse being at a 
greater distance. That brigade, to which some 
other troops which had taken the alarm joined, 
followed them in the rear; and killed some, anil 
took more prisoners: hut stronger parties of the 
enemy frequently turning upon them, and the 
whole body often making a stand, they were often 
compelled to retire; yet followed in that manner, 
that they killed and took about a hundred, which 
was the greatest damage they sustained in their 
whole inarch. The notice and orders came to 
Goring, when he was in one of his jovial exercises; 
which lie received with mirth, and slighting those 
who sent them, as men who took alarms too warmly; 
and he continued his delights till all the enemy’s 
horse were passed through his quarters; nor did 
then pursue them in any time. So that, excepting 
such who, by the tiring of their horses, became 
prisoners, Balfour continued his march even to 
London, with less loss or trouble than can be 
imagined, to the infinite reproach of the king’s 
army, and of all his garrisons ill the way. Nor 
was any man called in question for this supine 
neglect: it being not thought fit to make severe 
inquisition into the behaviour of the rest, when it 
was so notoriously known how the superior officer 
hud failed in his duty.” Having stayed to see the 
full success of Sir William Balfour’s movement, 
which saved the most valuable part of the army, 
Essex fought his way to the shore near the mouth 
of the Fowey, and there, with Ins friend the Lord 
Roberts and w ith many of his officers, he embarked 
on board a ship which Warwick had sent round, 
and sailed away to Plymouth on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, leaving his foot, cannon, and ammunition 
to the care of the gallant and faithful Skippon, 
who had nothing left for it hut to make the best 
capitulation he could. The staying of Essex would 
only have rendered the treaty more disadvantageous 
to the parliamentary cause. Before laying down 
arms, however, Skippon called a council of war, 
"and proposed to the officers a desperate attempt. 
“ You see,” said Skippon, “ qur general and some 
chief officers have thougjpfit to leave us, and our 
horse are got away; we are left alone upon our 
defence: that which I propound to you is this, 
that we, having the same courage as our horse 
had, and the same God to assist us, may make the 
same trial of our fortunes, and endeavour to make 
our way through our enemies as they have done, 
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and account it better to die with honour and faith¬ 
fulness than to live dishonourable.” But few of 
the officers went with him in this resolution, 
alleging that the horse had many advantages 
which the foot had not; and the king had offered 
good terms of surrender. On the evening of the 
2nd of September the common men laid down 
their arms (the officers retaining their swords), 
delivered up their cannon and ammunition, and 
were conducted towards the posts of their army at 
Poole and Portsmouth. They had been promised 
the safe possession of whatever money and goods 
belonged to them; but before they were quit of 
the royalist escorts they were stripped even of 
their clothes.* 

Essex wrote from Plymouth on the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember to his friend Sir Philip Stapleton, deploring 
what had passed, and “ how his poor army had 
been neglected and overpressed by so great 
powers.” “ N ever,” said he, “ were so many gal¬ 
lant and faithful men so long exposed without suc¬ 
cour!” If we are to believe certain respectable 
authorities, Vane, St. John, Ireton, Cromwell, and 
the other leaders of the Independents, anxious to 
see the disgrace and ruin of Essex, purposely pre¬ 
vented the marching of reinforcements, or the 
making of a diversion; but it may have been, 
nevertheless, the feeling of parliament, and of 
those who directed the war, that the cavalry 
marching under Middleton would be succour 
enough—and so in all probability it would have 
proved, if that officer had avoided skirmishes By 
the way, and gone straight to Bodmin. On the 
other side there are authorities of equal weight 
that lay the entire blame upon Essex and upon the 
Lord Roberts, who, it is affirmed, for selfish mo¬ 
tives, tempted the lord-general into Cornwall. One 
thing seems certain—that, as Roger Coke remarks, 
the ill success of Essex in this expedition was the 
cause of Essex’s fall, and of the rise of Cromwell. 
At first, however, the disposition of the parliament 
did not seem to portend this issue. Indeed, for 
the present, the two Houses made a rare show of 
magnanimity and of respect for the unfortunate 
general. In their letter of the 1th of September 
they told Essex that they had received Ms letters 
from Plymouth; that, as they understood “ the 
misfortune of that accident, and submitted to 
God’s pleasure therein, so their good affections to 
his lordship, and their opinion of his fidelity and 
merit in the public service, were not at all les¬ 
sened.” “ And,” continued the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, whose votes were certainly not directed by 
that vulgar class of mindB that become cowaffily, 
and cruel, and insolent at all such unfortunate crises, 
“they are resolved notMbe wanting in their best 
endeavours for repairinfRf this loss, and drawing 
together such a strength under their command as 
may, with the blessing of God, restore our affairs to 

• Clarendon.—Rushworth.—Ludlow.—The but writer says, “ The 
parliament soon caused them to be armed and clothed again j and, 
the horse having forced^their way us before mentioned, the army was 
speedily recruited, scarce a man having taken arm a on the other 
side." 


a better condition than they are now in: to which 
purpose they have written to the Earl of Man¬ 
chester to march with all possible speed towards 
Dorchester, in Dorsetshire, with all the forces he 
can of horse and foot. Sir William Waller is 
likewise ordered to march speedily into Dorchester, 
with all his horse and foot. The Houses have air- 
pointed six thousand foot arms, and five hundred 
pair of pistols, and six thousand suits of clothes, 
shirts, &c., to meet your lordship at Portsmouth, 
for the arming and encouragement of your forces.” 

If Charles had remained in Cornwall he would 
soon have been cooped up in his turn. He pre¬ 
ferred marching off in great triumph into Devon¬ 
shire, and, after resting a short time in that plen¬ 
tiful country, he pushed forward for Oxford, in 
the hope of recovering his old quarters without a 
battle. But in the mean time the forces of Essex, 
Manchester, Waller, and Cromwell were concen¬ 
trated near Newbury ; and, on reaching that spot 
where he had been so fatally engaged the pre¬ 
ceding year, the king, who got possession of 
the town, and who hud many other advantages, 
found himself obliged to consent to a general 
action. On tbis occasion no great honour was 
gained by any of the parliament generals, except 
Oliver Cromwell. Essex was ill, or pretended to 
be so, and, keeping out of the action, he left the 
Command to fall to the Earl of Manchester, who 
had with him Cromwell as general of his cavalry. 
Some sharp skirmishing began on the afternoon 
of the 20th of October, the parliamentarians en¬ 
deavouring to drive the enemy from the town. 
Night set in, and the weather was very cold : the 
parliamentarians slept on the field, the royalists 
m the town, and in good strong houses round 
about. On the morrow morning (it was a Sabbath 
morn) Manchester renewed the attack far more vi¬ 
gorously, his men going on to the charge “ singing 
of psalms,” as was usual with them. On their left 
the parliamentarians were completely successful, 
hut on their right the royalists nearly balanced 
their advantages. The affairs were prolonged 
till night, when the king, fearing that before the 
next morning he might be compassed round, threw 
bis artillery into Donuinj*ton Castle, and stole 
away towards Oxford. As soon as his evasion 
was known, Cromwell proposed following him up 
with the whole of the horse ; but this was opposed 
by the Earl of Manchester. “The next morning,” 
says Ludlow, “ we drew together, and followed the 
enemy with our horse, which was the greatest body 
that I Baw together during the whole course of the 
war, amounting to at least *1000 horse and dra¬ 
goons ; but they had got so much ground of us, 
that we could never recover sight of them, and did 
not expect to see them any more in a body that 
year: neither had we, as I suppose, if encou¬ 
ragement had not been given them privately by 
some of our own party.” The fact to which 
Ludlow alludes, and which indeed seems to justify 
suspicion, is this:—twelve days after this inde¬ 
cisive second battle of Newbury, the king was 
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allowed to return to Donnington Castle, close 
above the town, and, in the face of the parliament’s 
army, to carry off the artillery, which he had de¬ 
posited in that castle.' 

Cromwell now began to murmur not only 
against his own general, the Earl of Manchester, 
but also against Essex, Waller, and all the rest of 
the chief commanders. It may be, or it may not 
be, that this was part of a regular plan concerted 
long before by the Independents, who were intent 
upon getting the command of the army wholly out 
of the hands of the aristocracy and into their ow r n, 
in order to make it the instrument for achieving a 
thorough revolution; but it must nevertheless 
be confessed that the conduct of the parliament’s 
generals on many occasions was calculated to 
provoke suspicions, if not of treachery, of military 
incapacity, and that few popular bodies would 
have borne so long and so patiently with them as 
the parliament of England did. But now the 
House of Commons was so much dissatisfied at 
this last business of Donnington Castle, that they 
,ordered an inquiry, and then Cromwell exhibited 
a formal charge against Manchester, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:—“ That the said earl hath always 
been indisposed and backward to engagements, 
anil agamst the ending of the war hv the sword, 
and for such a peace to which a victory would he 
a disadvantage; and hath declared tins by prin¬ 
ciples express to that purpose, and a continued 
series of carriages and actions answerable. And 
since the taking of York (as if the parliament 
had now advantage full enough) he hath declined 
whatever tended to further advantage upon the 
enemy, neglected and studiously shifted off oppor¬ 
tunities to that purpose (as if he thought the king 
too low, and the parliament too high), especially 
at Donnington Castle. That he hath drawn the 
army unto, and detained them in such a posture 
as to give tiie enemy fresh advantages, and this 
before his conjunction with the other armies, by 
his own absolute will, against or without his coun¬ 
cil of war, against many commands from the 
committee of both kingdoms, and with contempt 
and vilifying of those commands); and since the 
conjunction, sometime? against the councils of 
war, and sometimes persuading and deluding the 
council to neglect one opportunity with pretence 
of another, and that again of a third, and at last 
by persuading that it was not fit to fight at all.” 
The Earl of Manchester in reply sent up to the 
House of Lords along narrative, which is supposed 
to have been written by Denzil Hollis, the impla¬ 
cable enemy of Cromwell, and one of the leaders 
of that violent Presbyterian party which already 
considered the Independents as men to be more 
detested and dreaded than the royalists. Man¬ 
chester justified his conduct as a general at the 
second battle of Newbury, saying, that it pleased 
God, through the valour of ' the lord - general 
Essex’s foot, and some horse, to give a very happy 
success to that service. “ But,” continued Man- 

* Ruihirarti.—WtutelMk.—Ludlow.—Clarendon.—Warwick. 


Chester, or Hollis for him, " where the horse were 
that Lieutenant-General Cromwell commanded, 
I have as yet had no certain account.” (There 
was boldness in accusing Oliver Cromwell of 
cowardice, but this was the intention, and Denzil 
Hollis afterwards repeated the charge, circumstjp- 
tially.)* Manchester went on to say that lie re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the king’s intention to relieve 
Donnington Castle, and carry off his artillery there. 
—“Wherefore,” he continued, “I sent unto 
Major-General Skippon to consult what was 
fittest to he done: and we both resolved that, in 
regard all our horse were quartered so far from us, 
it was necessary to call them to a rendezvous the 
next day, that so they might he nearer to us, and 
readier for any present service: hereupon Major- 
General Skippon and myself writ to Sir William 
Balfour, that he would please to command my 
lord-general’s horse to rendezvous the next day, 
which he accordingly did. I sent likewise unto 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell to give the like 
orders to my horse, for, if I called them to a ren¬ 
dezvous, I might have their skins, hut no Bcrvicc 
from them.” Manchester asserted that Cromwell 
had not brought up his horse when the king made 
a sudden charge to cut his way through the par¬ 
liament lines to Donnington Castle, and that in not 
following the king’s army he (Manchester) had 
been guided by the opinion of most of his officers 
and of the members of the House of Commons 
who were present;—in particular, he said, Sir 
Arthur Hazlerig represented that they should 
run a greater danger than the king, for, if they 
beat him, his army would not he ruined, hut he, 
Being king still, and retreating to his garrisons, 
would recruit his army, it being now the winter 
season ; hut, if the king had the better of them, 
their whole forces would be ruined, and the king¬ 
dom in extreme hazard, having no considerable 
reserve on this side Newcastle, so that the enemy 
might without any opposition march up to the 
very walls of London. But, not satisfied with this 
recrimination, the Earl of Manchester, a Presby¬ 
terian, and led by the Presbyterian party, jealous 
of the Independents, delivered to the lords on the 
same day (the 2nd of December) another jiaper 
which was meant to heap fuel on the fire, to con¬ 
sume Cromwell in the flames of Presbyterian 
wrath, by accusing him of a fixed design against 
the aristocracy and the church of ChriBt. This 
latter paper purported to contain a statement of 
certain speeches uttered by Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
who had said “ that it would never be well with 
England until the Earl of Manchester was made 
plain Mr. Montague; that the assembly of divines 
was a pack of persecutor and that, if the Scots 
crossed the Tweed only to establish Presbyte¬ 
rianism, be would as soon draw his sword against 
them as against the king.” 

The Earl of Essex was far more bitter against 
Cromwell than Manchester could be, for the latter 

• See his own Memoirs, written after lie went abroad, and i>ab« - 
llahed at London in 1899. 
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nobleman’s temper was naturally amiable and 
generous. The great Presbyterian general-in¬ 
chief went down to the House of Lords on the 
day appointed for reading Manchester’s narrative. 
He had not been there since his return from 
Cornwall, but he continued to attend in his seat 
while this business was discussing, and at the 
same time he opened private consultations in his 
own house upon the delicate question of the expe¬ 
diency and saf#V of proceeding against Cromwell 
as an “incendiary” between the two nations of 
England and Scotland. The managers of these 
debates at Itssex House were the Scottish com¬ 
missioners, Hollis, Sir John Meyrick, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and other Presbyterian chiefs, who were 
alike anxious for the preservation of monarchic 
and aristocratic institutions, and for the establish¬ 
ment of one sole and exclusive form of worship, 
church government, doctrine, and discipline. 
Doubting of their own knowledge of constitutional 
law, these gentlemen very late one evening in¬ 
duced the Earl of Essex to send for Maynard and 
Whitelock, two able English lawyers, and mem¬ 
bers of the Commons. Whitelock say's “that 
there was no excuse to be admitted, nor did they 
know beforehand the occasion of their being sent 
for.” The lord-general made the two lawyers a 
very flattering speech, and asked them for their 
opinion; the lord chancellor of Scotland, who was 
one of the commissioners sent up by the Scottish 
parliament, assuring them also of the great opinion 
both he and his brethren had of their worth and 
abilities. “ You ken vary weel,” said his lord- 
ship, “that General Lieutenant Cromwell is no 
friend of ours, and since the advance of our army 
into England he hath used all underhand and 
cunning means to take off from our honour and 
merit of this kingdom,—an evil requital of all 
our hazards and services; but so it is, and we are 
nevertheless fully satisfied of the affections and 
gratitude of the gude people of this nation in 
the general. It is thought requisite for us, and 
for the carrying on of the cause of the twa king¬ 
doms, that this obstacle or remora may he re¬ 
moved out of the way, who, we foresee, will 
otherwise he no small impediment to us, and the 
gude design we have undertaken. He not only 
is no friend to us, and to the government of our 
church, hut he is also no well-wilier to his Excel¬ 
lence, whom you and we all have cause to love 
and honour: and, if he be permitted to go on in 
his ways, it may, I fear, endanger the whole 
business; therefore we are to advise of some 
course to he taken for prevention of that mischief. 
You ken vary weel the accord ’twixt the twa 
kingdoms, and the union by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and, if any be an incendiary 
between the twa nations, how is he to be proceeded 
against ? Now the matter is, wherein we desire 
your opinions, what you tak the meaning of this 
word Incendiary to be, and whether Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell be not sik an incendiary as is 
meant thereby, and whilk way wud be best to 


tak to proceed against him, if he he proved to be 
sik an incendiary, and that will clip his wings 
from soaring to the prejudice of our cause. Now 
you may ken that by our law in Scotland we clepe 
him an incendiary whay kindleth coals of con¬ 
tention, and raiseth differences in the state to the 
public damage, and he is tanquam jmblicus hostis 
patriot; whether your law be the same or not, you 
ken best, who are mickle learned therein, and 
therefore, with the favour of his Excellence, we 
desire your judgment in these points.” Whitelock 
tells us that he told my Lord Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land and the rest of the commissioners that the 
word incendiary meant just the same thing in 
English as it did in Scotch, hut that whether 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell was such an Incen¬ 
diary between the two kingdoms was a thing 
that could he known only by proofs of his parti¬ 
cular words and actions; that it would ill suit 
persons of so great honour and authority to bring 
forward any such public accusation unless they 
could see beforehand that it could be clearly made 
out and brought to the effect intended; that it . 
would reflect upon their honour and wisdom if 

£ ey should begin a business of this weight and ' 
il in it, and that it would he wise to consider 
Cromwell’s present condition, parts, and interest, 
his weight in the House of Commons, his in¬ 
fluence in the army. “ I take Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell,” continued Whitelock, “ to be a gen¬ 
tleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who 
hath (especially of late) gained no small interest 
in the House of Commons, nor is he wanting of 
friends in the House of Peers, nor of abilities in 
himself to manage his own part or defence to the 
best advantage. If this he so, my lords, it will 
be the more requisite to be well prepared against 
him before lie be brought upon the stage.” He 
told them that he had not yet heard any particu¬ 
lars mentioned by Essex or by the Scottish com¬ 
missioners or any other, nor did he know of any 
thing himself by his own observation, which 
would amount to a proof clear enough to satisfy 
the House of Commons; and he again advised 
them above all things not to attack Cromwell 
rashly. Whitelock’s companion and friend, May¬ 
nard, spoke in the same sense. “Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell,” said MaynarS, “ is a person 
of great favour and interest with the House of 
Commons, and with some of the House of Peers 
likewise, and therefore there must be proofs the 
most clear and evident against him to prevail 
with the parliament to adjudge him to he an 
incendiary.” Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and some othera of the Presbyterian conclave 
“spake smartly to the business,” and recom¬ 
mended an immediate accusation; but the 
Scottish commissioners, wisely cautious, “were 
not so forward to adventure upon it, and this 
blow was given up for the present.” Whitelock 
say* that he aqd Maynard were dismissed at 
about two hours after midnight, with compliments 
and thanks, adding—“They had some cause after- 
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wards to believe that, at this debate, some who 
were present were false brethren, and informed 
Cromwell of all that passed among them; and, 
after that, Cromwell, though he took no notice of 
any particular passages at that time, yet he 
seemed more kind to Whitelock and Maynard 
than he had been formerly, and carried on his 
design more actively of making way for his own 
advancement. ”* 

No doubt the hatred of the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, and of the Presbyterians generally, had 
been much sharpened by the boldness with which 
Cromwell had stood forward in the House of Com¬ 
mons in defence of religious liberty with Selden, 
St. John, Vane, and Whitelock : he had combated 
fearlessly for a toleration to he extended at least 
to all such Protestant sects as acknowledged the 
general scheme of Christianity. But for a vote 
moved and carried in the House of Commons by 
Cromwell and Vane, before the taking of the 
covenant, the intolerant Scots, and the no less in¬ 
tolerant Presbyterians of England, would have 
’ carried all questions concerning religion in their 
own way, and men might have doubted of the 
blessings of civil liberty on seeing it accompanied 
by such a coarse, dark, and unornamented spirituH 
tyranny. 

But now, while the Scottish commissioners, 
and Essex, and Hollis, and the others that lot»d 
the Geneva cloak and the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation,—hungering at the same time with an 
uuspiritual appetite after the possession of power, 
and place, and cankering riches,—were plotting at 
midnight, and devising all kinds of means to drive 
Cromwell into the toils,—that wonderful person, 
who had no pretension whatever either to the 
innocency of the dove or the meekness of the 
lamb, was planning, with infinitely better success, 
how he might break the neck of the Presbyterian 
oligarchy, and get the command of the atgny out 
of the hands of a set of men, who, as. the majority 
of the nation now certainly believed, were in no 
haste to finish this desolating w'ar. It is probable, 
indeed, that he anticipated both Essex gild Man* 
cheBter, and that, before they began, he had fully 
prepared the engine he intended to employ against 
them. For some.time he and his friend Sir Ilarry 
Vane had becif almost constantly closeted together. 
Compared with either of these men, the Manches- 
ters, the Essexes, the Hollises, were intellectually 
babieB; and, then, Cromwell and Vane had the as¬ 
sistance of the deep, inscrutable, and mo?t sagacious 
St.John. The effect of their deliberations was made 
ik%aifest on the.9th of December, when (military- 
opera tions having been suspended, and both armies 
having gone into winter quarters) the Commons 
went into a committee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the sad condition of the kingdom 
in reference to its grievance? by the burden of the 
war. “ There was a general silence,” says White- 
lock, “ for a good apace of time, many looking 
upon one another to see who would break the ice 

• Memorial*. 


and speak first on so tender and Bharp a point.” 
At last Cromwell stood up and said, “It is now 
time to speak or for ever to hold the tongue: the 
important occasion being no less than to save a 
nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying condi¬ 
tion, which the long continuance of the war ljgth 
already brought it into; so that, without a more 
speedy, vigorous, and effectual prosecution of the 
war, casting off all lingering proceedings, like 
soldiers of fortune beyond sea, ttwspin out a war, 
we shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate 
the name of a parliament. For what do the 
enemy say? Nay, what do many fay that were 
friends at the beginning of the parliament ? Even 
this,—that the members of both Houses have got 
great places and commands, and the sword into 
their hands; and, what by interest in parliament, 
and what by power in the army, will perpetually 
continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit 
the war speedily to end, lest their own power 
should determine with it. This I speak here to 
our own faces is but what others do utter abroad 
behind our backs. I am far from reflecting on 
any; I know the worth of those commanders, 
members of both Houses, who are yet in power; 
but, if I muy speak my conscience without reflec¬ 
tion upon any, 1 do conceive, if the army he not 
put into another method, and the war more vigor¬ 
ously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no 
longer, and will enforce you to a dishonourable 
peace. But this I would recommend to your 
prudence, not to insist upon any complaint or 
oversight of any commander-in-chief upon any 
occasion whatsoever; for, as I must acknowledge 
myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can 
rarely he avoided in military uffairs : therefore, 
waiving a strict inquiry into the causes of these 
things, let us apply ourselves to the remedy which 
is most necessary; and I hope we have such true 
English hearts, and zealous affections towards the 
general weal of our mother-country, as no mem¬ 
bers of either House will scruple to deny them¬ 
selves and their own private interests for the pulflic 
good, nor account it to he a dishonour done to them, 
whatever the parliament shall resolve upon in this' 
weighty matter.” Another member, whose name 
ought to have been preserved, followed Cromwell, 
and said,—“ Whatever be the cause, two summers 
are passed over, and we arc not saved. Our vic¬ 
tories (the price of blood invaluable), so gallantly 
gotten, and (which is more pity) so graciously 
bestowed, seem to have been put into a bag with 
holes; what we won one time we lost another; the 
treasure is exhausted, the country wasted: a sum¬ 
mer’s victory has proved but a winter’s story; the 
game, however shut up, with autumn, was to be 
new played aguin the next spring; as if the blood 
that has been shed were only to manure the field 
of war for a more plentiful crop of contention. 
Men’s hearts have failed them with the observa¬ 
tion of these things.” The cause of all this he 
thought lay in the forces of the parliament “being 
under several great commanders,” who had no 
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good correspondence or understanding with one 
another. But the first that proposed expressly to 
exclude all members of parliament, whether of the 
House of Ijords or House of Commons, from com¬ 
mands and offices, was Mr. Zouch Tate, who 
m<#/ed for the bringing in of the ordinance to that 
effect which was afterwards bo celebrated under 
the name of the Self-denying Ordinance. Zouch 
Tate was seconded by Vane, and the unexpected 
motion was carried. The ordinance was reported 
two days after, on the lltli of December, when a 
solemn day of fast was appointed for imploring a 
blessing on the intended new model of the army. 
On the morrow, the 12th of December, a petition 
was presented to the Commons “ by the well- 
affected citizens and inhabitants of London,” who 
thanked them for the care their House was taking 
of the commonwealth, and expressed their resolu¬ 
tion to assist them to the utmost of their power, in 
prosecution of their vote of the 9th. On the 14th 
of December the Commons resolved themselves 
into a grand committee, wherein the ordinance 
was canvassed very seriously on both sides. Many 
weighty reasons were urged by the proposers of 
the measure. It was represented, for example, 
that this would be the only way of settling the 
differences which had unhappily arisen between 
commanders that were parliament men, and of 
either House; that the commanders would he less 
able to make parties for themselves when they 
should be men having no interest or seat in either 
House, “ ami so become more easily removable or 
punishable for their neglects and offences; that, 
by passing this ordinance, the members tuken off 
from other employments would be better able to 
attend to their duties in parliament, whereby the 
frequent objection of the thinness of the House at 
the passing of important votes would be obviated, 
as would also that other capital objection—that the 
members of parliament sought their own profit, 
honour, and power, which would be no longer 
believed when the world saw them so ready to ex¬ 
clude themselves from all commands and offices.*” 

But all these reasons faded to satisfy many 
members, who spoke against the self-denying 
ordinance as a perilous and uncalled-for novelty. 
Whitelock, who did not see into the future, objected 
that it would lay aside as brave men, and as wise, 
and as faithful, as ever served their country. 
“ Our noble general,” said he, “ the Earls of Den¬ 
bigh, Warwick, Manchester, the Lords Roberts, 
Willoughby, and other lords in your armies, 
besides those in civil offices; and your own mem¬ 
bers, the Lord Grey, Lord Fairfax, Sir William 
Waller, Lieutenant - General Cromwell, Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Brereton, 
Sir John Meyriok, and many others, must be laid 
aside if you pass this ordinance.” 

But a majority of the House of Commons did 

• Kushworth.—Another reason given was, “ That by the new 
model designed, the former weight* that obstructed being taken ofl', 
the progress of the army upon new wheels will be more swift, and a 
speedy period put to the war, which is the general desire of the 
nation/ 


pass the ordinance on the 19th of December ;* 
and on the 21st they sent it up to the Lords. 
There the bill met with many delays and much 
opposition, for their lordships would not enter 
upon the subject till the 30th of December, and 
they then committed the consideration of it to a 
committee of eight lords, four of whom were per¬ 
sons most interested in opposing the ordinance,— 
namely, the carls of Essex, Manchester, Warwick, 
and Denbigh. This committee drew up a paper 
representing that the bill would deprive the peers 
of that honour which in all ages had been given to 
them, since they had evermore been active, to the 
effusion of their blood, and the hazard of their 
estates and fortunes, in regaining and maintaining 
the fundamental laws of the land, and the rights 
and liberties of the subject; nor was there ever 
any battle fought for these ends wherein the nobi¬ 
lity were not employed in places of chiefest trust 
and command. They added, .what was perfectly 
true, and what was of vital importance to their 
whole caste, that the self-denying ordinance was 
by no means equal in its operation to Lords and 
Commons, since, though some of the gentry and 
commons were comprehended in it as sitting mem¬ 
bers of parliament, yet the rest were left free to 
serve cither in civil offices or in the field; whereas 
the ordinance would operate as a disqualification 
of the whole hereditary nobility of England. Upon 
this the Commons, who twice before had sent up 
urgent messages representing that any delay would 
he dangerous, and might be destructive to the 
country’s liberties, appointed a committee to pre¬ 
pare reasons to satisfy their lordships; and on the 
13th of January, 1645, the whole House, with tire 
Speaker at their head, went up to the Lords about 
the same business. But the Lords, that same day, 
finished debating, and rejected the ordinance. In 
the mean time the Commons went on forming the. 
new mpdel of the army, which they agreed should 
consist in the whole of 21,000 effective men,— 
namely, 6000 horse, 1000 dragoons, and 14,000 
foot, to be placed under the command of one 
general-in-chief, one lieutenant-general, one ma¬ 
jor-general, thirty colonels, and regimental offi¬ 
cers in the usual proportion. And they settled 
that the whole charge of this army, estimated at 
44,9551. per month, should he raised by assess¬ 
ment proportionally throughout the kingdom. 
Nor did they stop here; for, on the 21st of January, 
eight days after the Lords had rejected the self- 
denying ordinance, the Commons proceeded to 
nominate the chief commanders of the new-modelled 
army. Sir Thomas Fairfax was named gcneral-in- 
chief in lieu of Essex; Skippon, who had begun 
by commanding the train-bands of the City of 
London, was made major-general ;■ and the post of 
lieutenant-general was purposely and artfully left 
vacant. On the 28th of January, having com¬ 
pleted the ordinance for raising and maintaining 

• A motion wa* madtUn committee, that K**ex, the commander-in- 
uhief, •houid be exempt* from the operation of the new law. If this 
exception had been carried, a main object of the Independent* would 
have been lost j but it wus negatived .—Journals of Commons. 
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the army under the supreme command of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the Commons sent it up to the 
Lords, who, on the 4th of February, returned it 
passed, but not without additions and alterations; 
the lords insisting that all colonels, majors, cap¬ 
tains, and other officers, should be nominated and 
approved by both Houses; that all officers and 
soldiers should take the covenant, or be for ever 
made incapable of serving; and that the lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of every county should be a member of the 
committee of that county, as to this ordinance, &c. 
The Lower House hereupon demanded and ob¬ 
tained several conferences, in the course of which 
they consented that Sir Thomas Fairfax should no¬ 
minate all the officers, who were to be selected from 
any of tbe armies under tbe command of parlia¬ 
ment, and to lie approved by both Houses ; as also 
that no commander should be appointed, but such 
as should take the covenant within twenty days. 
Hut the Commons, herein expressing the sense of 
the Independents, who had no reverence or affec¬ 
tion for that Scottish league and bond, could not 
.agree with the Lords that those persons that made 
a scruple of conscience to take tbe covenant, “ not 
out of any disaffection to it, or to tbe parliament,” 
should be for ever made incapable of serving in 
the army—“since it might happen they might 
hereafter be. satisfied, and take the said covenant.” 
Whereupon the word incapable was left out, and 
the army ordinance was passed on tbe 15th of 
February.* 

Three days after this Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
had been invited to come up to the parliament, 
arrived m London in a private manner, attended 
only by Sir William Constable and a few other 
officers; and on tbe morrow, tbe House of Com¬ 
mons sendingffour of their members to him, be 
vias by them conducted into the House, where a 
seat of honour was placed for lum. But Fairfax 
modestly refused the chair, and stood uncovered 
while the Speaker complimented him on his 
past services, his valour, conduct, and fidelity, 
gave him thanks in the name of the House, and 
encouraged him to go on as he hud begun. On 
the 24th of March the Commons resumed the 
debate on the self-deiTying ordinance, and con¬ 
sented to several .material alterations. The bill 
now discharge# the present officers from their 
commands, without disqualifying them for the 
future, and for ever, as was at first proposed. 
The measure, in short, was made to assume a 

• Uushworth.-—Tlie clause about the covenant was however tolerably 
exclusive ns left. 11 was to this effect: —" Pun ided further that all 
commanders and officers that shall be employed in this army, and to 
bo approved of by both Houses of Parliament, as aforesaid, shall take 
the national league and covenant of both kingdoms within twenty 
days after they shall be listed In the said army, which solemn league 
and covenant shall be tendered as aforesaid unto all the officers 
Wore mentioned, by some minister whom the commander-in chief 
shall choose, in the presence of him the Baid commander-in-chief, or 
the major-general: and a return to he made by them unto the two 
Houses of Parliament from time to time, of the names of all such as 
shall take the same ; and all such as shall refuse to take the solemn 
league und covenant shall upon their refusal be displaced, and shall 
not be ndmitted to any office or command in the said army, until they 
shall have taken the said solemn league and covenant, in manner and 
form as aforesaid, and such their conformity certified and approved of 
by both Houses of Parliament,’ 11 


temporary character, to look like an extraordinary 
arrangement made necessary by the extraordinary 
circumstances i>f the times. Exceptions were also 
voted, as in the first self-denying ordinance, in 
favour of the commissioners of the great seal, the, 
commissioners of the admiralty and navy, and of 
tile revenue, who, though all members either of (Tie. 
Lords or Commons, were to remain in office. The 
bill ill this state was sent to the Upper House on 
the 31st of March. On tbe 2nd of April the Lord 
General Essex, the Earl of Manchester, ami the 
Earl of Denbigh, in the House of Peers, volun¬ 
tarily offered to surrender their commissions. 
This offer was accepted and approved of by the 
House; and a conference being desired with 
the Commons, their lordships there read a 
letter written by Essex, who calmly stated that 
lit; had been employed for almost three years, 
as lord-general of all the parliament’s forces 
“ raised for the defence of the king, parliament, 
and kingdom,” that he had endeavoured to per¬ 
form his duty with all “ fidelity and sedulity 
yet considering, by tbe ordinance lately brought 
up to the House of Peers, that it would be advan¬ 
tageous to the public, be now desired to lay down 
bis commission, and freely to render it into the 
hands of those from whom he received it. Similar 
declarations were read from Manchester and Den¬ 
bigh ; and mi the following day, tiie 3rd of April, 
the sell-denying ordinance was fieely passed by 
the Peers. Some tilings that immediately pre¬ 
ceded this tardy consent of the Lords are full of 
significance. On the 24lh or 25th of March, 
while the Commons were making their last alter¬ 
ations in the ordinance, they sent up Sir John 
Evelyn to their lordships to say—“ that when the 
Commons received the last message and satis¬ 
faction from their lordships, in passing the list of 
the officers for Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army, the 
House of Commons took special notice that their 
lordships desired that all united correspondency 
might lie between both Houses; and that he was 
now commanded by tbe House of Commons to 
express their desire of a happy concurrence, being 
very sensible that it was the greatest endeavour 
of some persons ill affected to foment discontents, 
and to report that the House oj Commons turned 
to undermine tlmr lordships' privileges, which 
intention the// disclaimed and abhorred. Also, 
that they did acknowledge the many noble and 
renowned actions performed by their lordships’ 
ancestors in defence of the liberty of the Commons, 
and did take notice of the labours and unwearied 
endeavours of their lordships in assisting them in 
the present great affairs of the kingdom, for the 
safety of it, without respect to themselves or their 
particular safeties, and wished that punishment 
might be inflicted on those that endeavoured to 
raise up such a confusion as must ensue the dis¬ 
joining or putting variance between the two 
Houses ; against which the Commons did protest, 
and therefore desired that their lordships would 
concur with them to find out the raisers and 
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spreaders of such false and mischievous reports.” 
Then a declaration of the House of Commons was 
read:—“ That whereas many disaffected persons 
had endeavoured to foment jealousies and divi¬ 
sions, by raising a report that the House of Com¬ 
mons had an intention to subvert the peerage of 
England, the House of Commons do declare that 
they do so far detest any such design or intention, 
that they will use all possible means for the dis¬ 
covery of the authors of such report, and to bring 
them to condign punishment. Ami do further 
declare, that as they have bound themselves by 
several protestations, so they will ever be as tender 
and careful to maintain the honour and rights of 
the Peerage of England as their own.” Which 
declaration being read, was left with their lord- 
ships.* 

On the same third day of April, on which the 
Lords passed the self-denying ordinance, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax went from London to Windsor, 
which he had appointed his head-quarters, having 
previously, as commander-in-chief, summoned all 
his officers and soldiers to rendezvous there by 
the 7th of April. He continued at Windsor till 
the end of the month, diligently employed in re¬ 
modelling the ‘army. He of course encountered 
some discontent and obstructions; for sonic of the 
men were unwilling to he placed under new offi¬ 
cers, and some that were wholly dismissed wished 
to continue in the service; but with the assistance 
of old Skippon, the most popular of commanders, 
he overcame all these difficulties, reduced the old 
army into new companies and regiments, as if 
they had been newly raised, and recruited the 
whole noth a new and valuable stock.f Dalbicr, 
that soldier of fortune, who had repeatedly given 
timid counsel to the Earl of Essex, stood off 
"or some time with eight troops of horse, as if 
lalancing between Oxford and Windsor; hut at 
last he went to the latter place and submitted to 
the parliament. Thus the parliament was secured; 
—thus “ the Independents cut the grass under the 
Presbyterians’ feet.”} 

Before following Fairfax to tlie field, we must 
take up certain matters which reflect disgrace on 
the parliament. The synod of divines still con¬ 
tinued to sit, and to urge the high doctrines and 
practices of intolerance and infallibility. The 
Scottish commissioners and most of the English 
Presbyterians would fain have introduced into 
England, without change or variation, the practice 
of the kirk of Scotland; but they were forced to 
submit to several modifications, rejoicing that at 
all events the abhorred Liturgy, which Charles and 
Laud had attempted to force down the throat of the 
Scots with cannon-balls, was effectually set aside and 
abolished. This synod, as we have seen, was wisely 
prevented by parliament from arrogating to itself 

• Rushwortli. 

f Hush worth has preserved a speech of Skippon to five regiments 
of the Earl ot Essex’s force*, quartered at Reading, one of which was 
Essex's own regiment. The speech is admirable—being full of 
meaning and character. 

} Wurwick. 
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any legislative or judicial authority; but if they 
did not of themselves send their old enemy, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to a bloody grave, they 
certainly promoted with heart and soul that exe¬ 
cution, which could hardly have taken place but 
for their vehement hatred, and unevangelical re¬ 
venge. “ As yet,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ the 
Scots and Presbyterian party seem to he the ruling 
interest in the two Houses, and the Scotch cove¬ 
nant to he the idol; and in order to get this form 
of church service allowed by the king, Archbishop 
Laud must he taken out of the way.” The re¬ 
publican Ludlow says, that it was expressly for 
the encouragement of the Scots, that the Lords and 
Commons sentenced and caused execution to be 
done upon William Laud, their capital enemy; 
but it docs not appear that the Scots either were, 
or possibly could be, more eager for the old man’s 
death than were the English Presbyterians, and the 
many victims in London of the episcopal rage. 

Diseased, helpless, apparently almost friendless, 
the summits yontifex of former days might have 
lain forgotten in the Towef, and wound up the 
story of his days in that'dismal place, like many 
better men; but a dispute about church livings 
forced him into notice, and precipitated his end. 
The Lords remaining with the parliament claimed 
the right of nominating to the benefices that fell 
vacant; and still pretending to respect the archi- 
episcopal functions of the captive, they called 
upon Laud to collate the clergymen of their choice. 
The king, who probably cared little for the danger 
in which he. was thus placing the primate, com¬ 
manded him not to obey the Lords; and Laud 
loyally bowed to this order. In the month of 
April, 1643, the Lords issued a peremptory order; 
Laud tried to excuse himself ag^in; then the 
Commons received an acceptable message from 
the Lords to proceed with the charges already 
laid against him, and expedite his trial. The 
Commons appointed a committee, and selected 
I’rynne to collect and prepare evidence—Prynne, 
who had been so barbarously treated by the 
prisoner, 'and whose soul yearned for an equally 
barbarous revenge. Much anxiety has been 
shown to exonerate the Independents from any 
share in these transactions; but we do not find 
that that party ever made any Maudahle effort 
to save the doomed life of the wretched old 
man. On the 23rd of October, 1643, ten new articles 
of impeachment were added by Prynne to the four¬ 
teen already on record; and on the 23rd of the same 
month the archbishop was ordered by the two Houses 
to put in his answer in writing within a week. Laud 
replied by a petition, wherein he prayed to have 
counsel assigned him, to havp some money allowed 
him out of his estate to fee his counsel and defray 
his other charges; to have his papers and books, 
which Master Prynne had taken from him, and to 
have also time and means to send for his witnesses. 
Upon reading this petition, the lords allowed him 
six days more time, and counsel, and some money. 
They afterwards allowed him another week, and 
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then another; and the trial did not in reality begin 
till the 12th of March, 1644, when the »rchl>ishop 
was brought by the lieutenant of the Tower, and the 
Usher of the Black Rod to the bar of the House 
of Lords, where he was made to kneel a little 
space. Serjeant Wild opened the accusation in a 
speech of great length, some ability, and no charity. 
He charged the sick and tottering priest with all 
manner of crimes, both political and religious: (it 
had been well for Laud if there had not been a 
substratum of truth in every thing the Serjeant 
said!)—he charged him with “ high treason; 
treason in all and every part; treason in the 
highest pitch and altitude;” with the fixed design 
of subverting the very foundations of the subject’s 
liberties and religion, with being the author of all 
the illegal and tyrannical proceedings hr the Star 
Clramber, High Commission Court, attd other 
courts, of all the innovations in doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline, and of the suppressing of godly ministers, 
and godly preaclrittg;—and he ended with these 
words, “ Naamart was a great man, but he was a 
leper: this mail’s leprosy hath so infected all, as 
there remains no other cure, hut the sword of 
justice, which we doubt not but your lordships will 
so apply, that the commonwealth shallv et live again 
and flourish.” When the Serjeant had done, the 
fallen archbishop desired permission to speak a 
few words, to wipe off that dirt that had been cast 
upon him. These few words were, in fact, an 
eloquent and most skilful oration, which lie deli¬ 
vered from a written paper he held in his hand. 
He said, that in state affairs he had always leaned 
to tliut part of the cause where he found law to be, 
never having any intention to overthrow the laws. 
About liberty lie said not a word; hut lie spoke ut 
great length concerning what were called his inno¬ 
vations in religion. “ Ever since I came in place," 
said the archbishop, “ 1 have laboured nothing 
more than that the external public worship of God 
(so much slighted in divers parts of the kingdom) 
might be preserved, and that with as much decency 
and uniformity 'as might be; for I evidently saw 
that the public neglect of God’s service in the 
outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many 
places dedicated to that service, had almost cast a 
damp upon the true and inward worship of God, 
which while^we live in the body needs external 
helps, and all little enough to keep it in any vigour. 
And this I did to the uttermost of my knowledge, 
according both to law and canon, and with the 
consent and liking of the people.” Seventeen 
whole days were spent in producing and com¬ 
menting on the evidence, and then the archbishop 
requested that he might have liberty to make u 
general recapitulation of his defence before the 
Lords, which was granted. On the 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, 1644, Laud again appeared at the bur, and 
delivered his general recapitulation to the Lords. 
Mr. Samuel Brown, a member of the House of 
Commons, and one of the managers of the trial, 
replied at full length on the 11th of September, 
summing up the principal parts of the evidence 


and endeavouring to invalidate the defence put in. 
Then Laud prayed that his counsel might be heard 
on the point of law, and their lordships consenting, 
the managers'for the House of Commons desired 
that they might first have notice what matters of 
law his counsel would insist upon, in order that 
they (the managers) might prepare themselves to 
niake reply. And thereupon it was ordered, tliut 
the archbishop’s counsel should speak to this point 
of law—whether in all or any of the articles 
charged against him there were any treason con¬ 
tained. Oil the 11th of October, Laud’s counsel 
accordingly spoke to that matter, maintaining that 
not one of the offences alleged against him, nor all 
those offences accumulated, amounted to that most 
capital crime of high treason. To this, Samuel 
Brown and the other managers for the Commons 
replied, maintaining that the contrary was fully 
proved. A few days after this, the Commons, 
apparently doubting the Lords, gave up their im¬ 
peachment as they had done in Strafford’s case, 
and passed an ordinance of attainder. On the 
2nd of November, after the second reading of this 
precious ordinance, the Commons brought the 
prisoner to the bar of their own House. There 
Mr. Samuel Brown, in the aiyhbisliop’s presence, 
repeated the sum of the evidence given in before 
the Lords; and when Brown sat down, the Com¬ 
mons ordered the prisoner to jnako his answer viva 
voce and at once. This was refining in barbarity—a 
measure scarcely ever surpassed either in the 
Star Chamber or the Court of High Commission ; 
and those courts only sentenced to fines, imprison¬ 
ment, scourging, ear-cropping, and nose-slitting, 
while this took the life. Laud, sinking under the 
weight of years and infirmities, prayed that he 
might have some convenient time allowed him, in 
respect of the tedious length and weight of the 
charge; and the house at last, and not without 
difficulty, allowed him eight days. On the 11th 
of November, the prisoner was brought again to 
the bar of the Commons, where he spoke for sonic 
hours in his own defence, and where Mr. Samuel 
Brown replied in his presence. Then Laud was 
sent hack to the Tower, and (on the same day) the 
house passed the ordinance of attainder for high 
treason, with only one dissenting voice. ,Ou the 
16th of November, they transmitted this bill to 
the House of Peers, which, because sonic of the 
Lords were not present at the giving in of all 
the evidence during this long trial, took time 
to consider, and on the 4 th of December, 
ordered that all books, writings, and other docu¬ 
ments concerning the trial should be brought in 
to the clerk of parliament. It is evident that the 
Lords were averse to the execution, and were la¬ 
bouring to gain time, for on the 24th of December 
(it was no longer to be kept as Christmas-cve), 
their Lordships, at a conference, acquainted the 
Commons that they had found the archbishop 
guilty as to matters of fact, but were yet dcsiious 
of some further satisfaction on the point of law, 
ere they could decide that the said matters were 
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treason. Upon the 26th of December, the Com¬ 
mons sent Serjeant Wild, Mr. Samuel Brown, and 
Mr. Nicholas to satisfy the Lords therein, and to 
show them, in a conference, that a man might 
incur the guilt of high treason as much by offences 
against the nation, as by offences, against the 
sovareign; that there were two lauds’ of treasons, 
those which were against the king,'and cognizable 
by the inferior courts, ami those that were against 
the realm, and subject only to, the judgment of 
parliament. On the 4th of January, 1345, a very 
few lords passed the hill of attainder, whereby it 
was ordered that Laud should suffer death as 
usual in eases of high treason. Urged on by the 
Commons, the Upper House, on the 6lh of January 
agreed in fixing the day of slaughter for Friday 
the 10th. But the Lords made yet another feeble 
effort to save the old man’s blood, and on the 1th 
of January, at a conference, they acquainted the 
Commons with a letter and petition from the 
archbishop, as also with a pardon to him from the 
king, dated the 12th of April, and of which he 
(Laud) desired the benefit; hut this pardon was 
overruled and rejected; and on the morning of 
the 10th of January, Land was conveyed from 
the Tower, where he had been confined for more 
than three years, to the. scaffold and the block 
upon Tower-hill.* Upon the scaffold he delivered 
a long speech, or, as he called it, his last sermon, 
which he had written out in the Tower, and in 
which he endeavoured to excuse himself for all 
the matters charged against him, protesting that 
he had always professed the religion of the church 
of England, as it stood established by law, that he 
held his gracious sovereign to have been much 
traduced by some as if labouring to bring in 
popery, though he was as sound a Protestant, 
according to the religion by law established, as 
any man in his kingdom, and one that would 
venture his life as far and as freely for it; that he, 
his faithful servant, had endured clamours and 
slanders for labouring to maintain a uniformity in 
the external service of God, and was now at last 
brought, to die for high treason, (a crime which his 
soul abhorred,) as a foe to the church, and an 
enemy to parliaments. In the end lie said—“ I 
forgive all the world, all and every of those hitter 
enemies, which have any ways persecuted me in 
this kind, and I humbly desire to be forgiven, 
first of God, and then of every man, whether 
I have offended him or no, if he do hut con¬ 
ceive that I have.” He then read a prtfyer 
which he had written for the occasion. The 

• Limits lust petition to parliament was, " That in cam he mnet 
iUe, I)r. Stern, Hr. Haywood, uml Dr. Martin mi(fht he permitted to 
be with him before, uud at his death, to administer comfort to his 
soul, auj that the manuer of his execution mi^ht be altered unto 
beheading. To which the Lords agreed, but the Commons then re¬ 
fused Kill!, and only granted that Dr. Stem, and Mr. Marshall, and 
Mr. Palmer should go to him.one or both of the latter tobeoonelantly 
present whilst Dr. Stein w as with 1 dm. Hut the next day, upon 
unulher petition of his, setting forth renious from hill lag a divine, a 
bishop, one that had the honour to Bit in tho housaof peers, and of the 
king's molt honourable privy council, &c„ and praying in thoie re. 
gardsnot to be exposed to such an ignominious death, the Commons 
consented to remit the rest of the sentence, and that ho should suffer 
■tenth by being beheaded." 
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scaffold was crowded, not so much by his friends 
as by his unrelenting enemies, who were anxious to 
see him die. or,- according to their disgusting rant, 
moved by their Christian bowels to show lum his 
spiritual blindness in that his last stage. “ I did 
think,” said Laud, “ here would have been an 
empty scaffold, that I might have had room to die.” 
When room was made, he said, “Well, I’ll pull 
off my doublet, and God’s will he done. 1 am 
willing to go out of the world: no man can be more 
willing to send me out, than I am willing to he 
gone.” Then Sir John Clotworthy, one of those pu- 
i itanic bigots that would have had a star-chamber 
of their own, asked what text of Scripture was most 
comfortable to a man in his departure. The de¬ 
parting archbishop, who probably galled the Pu¬ 
ritan’s ears with his Latin, which had long sinre 
been set down aB the mother tongue of the whore 
of Babylon, said calmly, “ Cupio dissulvi el esse 
cum Christo.” “ That is a good desire,” rejoined 
this clod pole divine, “ but there must he a founda¬ 
tion for that desire, an assurance.” “ No man can 
express it,” replied Laud, “ it.isjtobu found within.” 
“ It is founded upon a word, though,” continued 
the pertinacious fanatic, “and that word should he 
known.” “It is the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and that alone,” replied Laud; and, turning to the 
headsman, he gave him some money, saying, “ Here, 
honest friend, God forgive thee, and do thy office 
upon me in mercy.” lie knelt down, said another 
short prayer, made his sign, and the executioner 
did his office at one blow;—“ and instantly,” says 
Fuller, “ his face, ruddy in the last moment, turned 
pale as ashes, confuting their falsehoods, v ho gave 
it out that he had purposely painted it, to fortify 
his cheeks against discovery of fear in the paleness 
of Mb complexion.” Some few friends carried his 
body to Barking church, and decently interred it 
there, reading over his grave the service for the 
dead appointed by that Liturgy which we must 
believe he had conscientiously held to be essential 
to salvation.* 

The Scots, who exercised so great an influence 
over the English parliament, and whose country 
had at length been made the scene of civil war liy 
the daring Marquess of MontVose, recommended a 
new treaty of peace with the king^ and as early 
as the month of November of the preceding year 
(1644), propositions running in the name of both 
kingdoms were drawn up by Johnston of Wariston, 
one of the most distinguished of the Scottish com¬ 
missioners. The parliament sent to Oxford for a 
safe-conduct for the commissioners they had ap¬ 
pointed to carry these propositions to the king, 

• Kusliworth —-Whilelock —May.—Heylin.—Clarendon.—Lin* 
gard.—Laud’s Troubles.—Prynne, Canterbury’s Doom.—Journals.— 

“ Tho crimes objected to him," Bays May, v were many. . . . Four 
years almost had this unhappy old man been a prisoner, yet not en¬ 
joyed so much as the quiet of a prison; for sometimes (about four¬ 
score days) he was carried from the Tower to Westminster,.and them 
arraigned in the House of Lords. 80 the Fates were pleased, in a sad 
compensation, to equal his adversity even in length of time with his 
prosperity. This Jnnuary he was beheaded, his life being spun out 
to long, till he might »ee (which was the observation of many J some 
few days before las death, the Book of Liturgy abolished, and 
the Directory composed by the synod at Westminster and esta¬ 
blished,' "—Breviary of the ttiitury of the Parliament, 
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namely, the Earl of Denbigh, the Lord Maynard, 
Mr. Picrpoint, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Whitelock, and the 
Lord Wennian (English), and the Lord Maitland, 
Sir Charles Erskine, and Mr. Bartlay (Scotch), 
l’rinco Rupert sent the safe-conduct under the 
hand and seal of the king, who did not notice them 
as members of parliament, but merely as private 
gentlemen. The parliament, however, submitted to 
this slight, and dispatched the commissioners. 
Charles or his officers moBt unwisely kept these 
noblemen and gentlemen for some hours outside 
the gates of Oxford in the wet and cold; and when 
they were admitted into the town, they were es¬ 
corted like prisoners by a troop of horse, and lodged 
in a very mean inn.* The Earl of Denbigh read 
the propositions for peace. “ Have you power to 
treat ?” said Charles. Tiie commissioners replied, 
“ No; but we are to receive your majesty’s answer 
in writing.” “ Then,” replied the king coarsely, 
“ a letter-carrier might have done as much as you.” 
“ 1 suppose,” said the Earl of Denbigh, “ your 
majesty looks upon us as persons of another condi- 
' tiou than letter-carriers.” “ I know your condi¬ 
tion,” replied the king; “hut I say that your com¬ 
mission gives you power to do no more than a 
letter-carrier might have done.” In the evening 
the loyal Earl of Lindsay, who was sick in his bed, 
invited Hollis and Whitelock to visit him. These 
two important members of the House of Commons 
had not been a quarter of an hour in the earl’s 
chamber, when the king and Prince Rupert, with 
several persons of prime quality, entered; and the 
king not only saluted them very obligingly, hut 
also began to discourse with them. “ l am sorry, 
gentlemen,” said Charles, “ that you bring me no 
better propositions for peace, nor more reasonable, 
than these are.” “They arc such,” said Hollis, 
“as the parliament thought fit to agree upon. 1 
hope a good issue may be had out of themand 
Whitelock added, that they were but the servants 
of parliament, and very willing to be messengers of 
peace. “ I know,” said Charles, “ you could only 
bring me what they chose to send, hut I confess I 
do not a little wonder at some of these propositions, 
and particularly at thc # qualifications.” The pro¬ 
positions excepted several persons about the court, 
and in the kmc’* army; among these were Prince 
Rupert and Pnnce Maurice, who were present, and 
w ho laughed in scorn and contempt, for which, how¬ 
ever, their uncle rebuked them.f The evident in¬ 
tention of the king was to win over Hollis and 
Whitelock. “ Your service, Mr. Hollis,” said he, 
“ and that of the rest of those gentlemen whose 
desire hath been for peace, hath been very acceptable 
to me; and out of the confidence I have of you 
two that are here with me, I ask your opinion and 
advice, what answer will be best for me to give at 

• Rushworth nays, ** Ilia majesty received them very obligingly on 
the next tiny, and gave to every one his hand to kiss, but seemed more 
to slight the Scots commiisioners than any of the rest'\ 

' f Whitelock suys, "At the reading oi'the excepted persons' names, 
which the Eiirl of Denbigh tend with great courage und temper, 
Vuuco llupert and Prince Maurice, being present when their names 
were read a» excepted persons, they fell into a laughter, at which the 
king seemed displeased, and bid thorn be quiet.” 


this time to your propositions?” Hollis hoped 
his majesty would excuse them: Whitelock said, 
“We now by accident have the honour to he in 
your majesty’s presence, but our present employ¬ 
ment disables us from advising your majesty!” 
But Charles, not easily repelled, required their,ad¬ 
vice as friends—as his private subjects. To this 
Hollis said, “ Sir, to speak in a private capacity, 
I should say that l think your best answer would 
be, your cowing amongst usand Whitelock told 
his majesty that his personal presence at his 
parliament would sooner put an end to their un¬ 
happy distractions than any treaty. “ But how 
can I go thither with safety ?” said Charles. “ J 
am confident,” replied Hollis, “ that there would 
he no danger to your person to come away directly 
to your parliament.” “ That may be a question,” 

• rejoined the king; “ but I suppose your principals 
who sent you hither will expect a present answer 
to your message.” They both represented ngain, 
that the most satisfactory answer would be, his 
majesty’s presence with his parliament. “ Let us 
pass by that,” said the king; “ and let me desire 
you two to go into the next room, and confer a 
little together, and set down something in writing 
which you apprehend may be fit for me to return 
as an answer, and which, in your judgment, may 
facilitate and promote this good work of peace.” 
Hollis and Whitelock withdrew, and, being toge¬ 
ther by themselves, upon discourse concluded that 
it would he no breach of trust in them to write as 
the king desired them, but rather might prove a 
means of promoting the work they both came 
about. And accordingly Whitelock wrote down 
what they thought would be the king’s best answer; 
and the paper so written they left upon the table 
in the withdrawing-roum, and the king went in 
and took it, and with much favour hade them fare¬ 
well.* But the answer suggested by these two 
members was not such a one as the king wished 
for; and seeing he had failed in bringing them 
over to his party, he made an end of the useless 
parade of compliment and cajolery. On the 27th 
of November he scnl them Ins reply sealed up. 
Hollis, and Whitelock, and the other commissioners 
thought it not fit for them to receive an answer in 
that manner, without being acquainted with the 
contents, or furnished With a copy, us was usual 
in such cases, and they desired to he excused from 
receiving that answer so scaled up, requesting at 
least to hnve a copy of it. His majesty insultingly 
replied, “ What is that to you, who are but to carry 
what I send; and if 1 will Bend the song of Robin 
Hood and Little John you must carry it!” The 
commissioners contented themselves with saying, 
that the business about which they came was of 
somewhat more consequence than an old song. 
Charles then condescended to Bend them a copy of 
his answer: but here, again, another difficulty was 
started. They observed, that the said answer was 
not directed to any body whatsoever, and that the 
parliament, so far from being acknowledged, was 

• Whitflock,—Rushwoitb. 
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not even named in it. Charles insisted that the 
answer was delivered to them, the parliaments’ 
commissioners, which was sufficient; and some of 
his lords told them that they could not get it other¬ 
wise, chiefly because they were there as commis¬ 
sioners for both kingdoms, for England as well as 
for Scotland, and earnestly entreated the commis¬ 
sioners, for peace-sake, to receive the answer as it 
was sent to them. Thereupon the commissioners, 
considering that they must take it upon themselves 
to break off this treaty if they should refuse the 
king’s paper, and that it would be wiser for them 
to leave it to the judgment of the whole parliament, 
consented to receive the answer without any ad¬ 
dress upon it.* 

On the 29th of November (1644) this singular 
document was produced at Westminster, and on- 
the following day the same was read at a conferenc*. 
of both Hoilses. Great exceptions were made, and 
there was much debate against the form and^ want 
of direction ; but at last it was carried that 'those 
objections Bbould 1 ie laid aside, that the treaty*; 
should be pr0ceede8,%ith, and that thanty should 
be returned to' the commissioners who had been 
at Oxford. Charles'bad nowe-agreed to senilthc. 
Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Southampton 
to London, with a fuilei^aAswer and an extended 
commission; hut the Earl of Essex, who'as,yet 
held the supreme command, would fnot S ran t “*1 
safe-conduct to these two noblemen, unless he was 
acknowledged as general of the army of the parlia¬ 
ment of England ; and the Commons were reso¬ 
lute on the same point, insisting that his majesty 
should send ns to “ the parliament of England 
assembled at Westminster, and the commissioners 
of the parliament of Scotland.” On the 5th of 
December Prince Rupert sent a letter with the 

• Wliitclock.—Rushworih, 


required recognition;* and at the same moment 
the king, to excuse himself with his wife, addressed 
her a letter containing these memorable words, 
which fully proved with what mental reservation 
he had acknowledged the parliament: “ As to my 
calling those at London a parliament, if there had 
been two besides myself of my opinion, I had not 
done it; and the argument that prevailed with me 
was, that the calling did nowise acknowledge them, 
to be a parliament; upon which condition and 
construction I did it, and no otherwise: and ac¬ 
cordingly it is registered in the council-books, with 
the[ council's unanimous approbation. ” The 
king’s envoys, the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Southampton, arrived in London on the 
I4th of December, and were honourably conducted 
to Somerset House, where they were well enter¬ 
tained, and allowed on {he morrow—a Sunday—to 
hear divine service according to the Liturgy, which 
parliament and the synod of divines had sup¬ 
pressed. The two noblemen, adhering to their 
master's instructions, acted as secret emissaries in 
the city of -London, and intrigued with the two 
factions of Presbyterians and Independents, offer¬ 
ing the latter liberty of conscience, &c. &c. And 
as Richmond and Southampton were found to have 
no, higher faculty than that of proposing the nomi¬ 
nation of commissioners, the parliament made 

• TJlis won Rupert’s letter to Essex, punctuated m wo find it in 
Rushworih 
" My Lord, 

“1 am commanded by his majesty to desire of your lordship safe 
conduct for the Duke,of Richmond nud the Karl of Southampton, 
with the* attendants, conches, horses, and other accommodations 
titling fur their journey in their coming to London, during their stay, 
and in their return, when they shall think fit; Jrom the Lords and 
Commons assembled in the ptirllument of England lit Westmmstei, 
to bring to the Lords and Commons assembled in the parliament ot 
England, and the Commissioners of the kingdom of £cu1huid now at 
London, an answer to the piopOsitions sent to his majesty tor a 
safe and well-grounded pence. 

‘ Your lordship’s servant, 

*• It up i at. 

" Oxford, December 5th.” 



CXBEIDOK, 

Showing, to the right, the House (call’d the Treaty House) in which the CommiBiionere held their Sitting*. 
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haste to get rid of them, being well informed' as to 
all their doings in the city. 

After many tedious preliminaries, it was agreed 
that the king’s commissioners should meet the 
commissioneH of the Lords and Commons at 
Uxbridge, within the parliamentary lines; that 
Charles should be represented by the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquess of Hertford, the Earl 
of Southampton, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Earl of Kingston, the Lords' Capel, Seymour, 
Hatton, and Culpeper, Secretary Nicholas, Sir 
Edward Hyde, Chancellor Of the Exchequer, 
Sir Edward Lane, Sir Orlando Bridgerfmri,. 
Sir Thomas Gardiner, Mr. John Ashburnham,. 
Mr. Geoffrey IMmer, and Dr. Stewart*,* %id; 
that the parliamtR should be represented by fhai 
Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, 
and Denbigh, the Lord Wenman, Jbenzil Hollis, ■ 
Picrpoint, Sir Harry Vane, junior, Oliver St. 
John, Bulstrode Whitclock, John Crew, and Ed- i 
murid Prideaux; and that the estates of the par-*'j 
liament of Scotland should be i represented by the 
Earl of Loudon, the Marquess of Argyie, the Ldfds 
Maitland nnd Balmcrino, Sir Archibald Johnson; - 
Sir Charles Erskine, Sir John Smith, George Dun- ' 
das, Hugh Kennedy, and Mr. Robert Berkely, or 
Barclay—“ together with Mr. Alexander Hender¬ 
son.” These commissioners met on the day ap¬ 
pointed (the 29th of January) in the little town of '■ 
Uxbridge. “ This place being within the parlia¬ 
ment’s quarters, their commissioners, were the 
more civil uud desirous to afford accommodation to 
the king’s commissioners, and they thought fit to 
appoint Sir John Bennet’s house at the farther end 
of the town to he fitted for the place of meeting for 
the treaty.”-) There, on the morrow, deliberations 

* The new titles conferred since the great seal had been carried 
away from parliament gave great offence, and several conferences 
were held between the Louis and Commons about tills matter, the 
Lords insisting that the safe-eondnot should givo them all their titles 
as specified by the king; Ihe Commons urging that they could not < on- 
dtM-cend to admit those new titles, as it would be directly opposite to 
one of the propositions of both Houses to the king, which was, that 
all titles of honour whatsoever conferred by Ins mnjesty since the 
carrying away the great seal should be void. At last it whs agreed 
that tho new titles of tho lords should be omitted, but that those of 
Ihe kmghts. not being honours under the great ScaJ, should be in¬ 
setted; and accordingly the safe-conduct was thus sent awny, and 
his majesty was pleased to gccopt the same, not withstanding such 
alteration .—Ruahworth 

t The commissioners for the parliament were lodged on the north 
side of the town, and those for the king on the south side. The best 
inn on the one siiNf whs the rendezvous of the parliament’s com- 
nnasioners, and tho best inn on the other side of the street was for the 
king’s commissioners. No intermixture was allowed between the 
attendants of one party nnd the attendants of the other party, but" the 
evening that they came tp town several visits passed between parti- 
tieular commissioners of either patty: as Sir Edward I%de came to 
visit Mr Hollis and Mr. WhiWloek; the Lord Cnlpeper visited Sir 
Ilonry Vane; and other# of the king's commissioners visited several 
of the parliament’s commissioners, and had long discourses ubout the 
treaty, ami to persuade one another to a compliance: so abo Mr. 
Wlutelock visited Sir Edward Hyde and Mr. Palmer, Sir Richard 
Luue, nud others, and several other of the parliament's commission¬ 
ers visited divers of the king's commUsloders, and had discourse with 
thorn tending to furtherance of the business of the treaty. The town 
was exceedingly full of company, that it was hard to got any quarter, 
except for the oomraissidnerSAiud their retinue, and some of trie com¬ 
missioners were forced to lie two of them' in a chamber in field beds, 
only upon a quilt, in that cold wpather, not cowing Into a bed during 
all ihe treaty.’’ Great attention was paid to diplomatic etiquette, 
uud the jots was given to the royalists. " Tho foreway into the house 
was appointed foi the king’s commissioners to come in at, and the 
back way for the parliament’s commissioners ; in the middle of the 
house was a fair great chamber, where they caused a large table to 
be made like that heretofore In tho Star Chamber, almost square, 
without any upper or lower end of it. The king’s commissioners had 
one end and one side of the table for them, the other side was for the 
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were opened, it being agreed beforeband tlmt 
everything should be set down in writing. John 
Thtirloe, afterwards secretary to Oliver Cromwell 
—Thurloe, the bosom friend of Milton,—acted ng 
secretary for the English parliament, being assisted 
by Mr. Earle; and Mr. Cheesly acted as secre¬ 
tary for the commissioners of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment. The first point debated was that which was 
sure to make the worst blood, and defeat the whole 
treaty—if, indeed, there had ever been a hope or 
an intention to conclude a treaty. The parlia¬ 
ment’s commissioners delivered the propositions 
arid votes of both Houses concerning the settling 
of religion in a presbyterial way ; and this matter 
fas appointed for the debate of the three first 
days. ’ The king’s commissioners asked what was 
tneant by the expression “ presbyterial govern- 
’"'menf?”—and Dr. Stewart, of the school of Laud, 
spfike very* learnedly, though somewhat warmly, 
■ agajns.t any alteration of the. system of episcopacy, 
'"which lie thought to be best‘suited to the church 
.of-England, and also to bo “ jure divino.” 
Ate*aqSer Henderson, the champion of presby- 
terianism, the framer of the covenant, spoke 
with equal warmth against episcopacy. At 
fourth the iftarqucsg;. of. Hertford, wearied out 
wrm' yds unprofitable dispute oil a point of 
nipre speculative theology, proposed that they 
stoUffd lea\% Ais argument, and proceed to debate 
ujion the particular proposals. The Earl of Pem¬ 
broke agreed with the noble marquess, and the 
lay part of the commissioners, particularly on the 
king’s side, would willingly have passed over this 
point altogether; but the parsons were of a differ¬ 
ent opinion, and Dr. Stcwurt desired that they 
might dispute syllogistically, as became scholars. 
Henderson told him that he, in his younger days, 
had been a pedagogue in Scotland, and had also 
read logic and rhetoric to his scholars; that of late 
he had wholly declined that kind of learning; 
that he hoped, nevertheless, he had not forgotten 
all of it, and therefore he agreed to dispute syllo¬ 
gistically. “ And in that way,” says Rushwurth, 

“ they proceeded.But the arguments on 

both parts were too large to be admitted to a place 
in this story.” The parliament commis.iouers 
presented four propositions concerning religion:— 
that the king should consent to the taking away 
the Book of Common Prayer; that he should 
accept the Directory for Worship, which had been 
substituted for the Litifrgy; that he should confirm 
the assemblies and synods of the church; and, 
lastly, that he should take the covenant of the two 
kingdoms. On none of these points would either 
party yield a hair’s breadth; and the roval com¬ 
missioners objected in limine that the king’s con¬ 
silience would never allow him to consent to these 

parliament's commissioners, and the end appointed for tho Scots 
commissioners to ait by themselves, Behind the chair of (lie com¬ 
missioner** on both slues sat the divines and secretaries, and Mich of 
the commissioners as had not loom to sit next to tin* table. At each 
end of the great chamber was a lair withdrawing mom nnd inner 
chamber, one for the king, and the other tor tho parliament's com¬ 
missioner* to retire unto and consult when they pleased.”— Ilus/i- 
worth. 

2 u 
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changes in religion. But there were also other 
articles about which Charles was equally tenacious, 
and the parliament equally resolute; Buch as the 
command of the army and navy, the conduct of 
the Irish war, the pacification Ormond had made 
wittt the Catholics, &c.; and, -after twenty days 
of debate and wrangling, nothing was settled, 
nothing made clear to both parties, except that 
they must again have recourse to the Bword; and 
at the expiration of those twenty days, the term 
originally fixed for the duration of the negotiations, 
the parliament rcralleil their commissioners. 

If either party was disappointed at the result, 
it was certainly not the king, who was wonderfully 
buoyed up by the brilliant successes obtained by 
the Marquess of Montrose, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, over the Earl of Argylc and the Cove¬ 
nanters, and who, at the very commencement of 
the negotiations, wrote to his wife to assure her 
that she had no need to doubt the issue of this 
treaty, for his commissioners were so well chosen 
that they would neither be driven by threats nor 
arguments from the positive grounds he had laid 
down for them, and which were such as he hud 
formerly agreed upon with her majesty. The 
pledges which the queen had given to her partisans 
the Catholics would of themselves have been suffi¬ 
cient to prevent any treaty with the parliament* 
While the Episcopalians and Presbyterians were 
disputing syllogistically at Uxbridge, their respec¬ 
tive parties bad many fierce skirmishes in the 
field ; for though the main army on either side lay 
inactive in winter quarters, there was no restrain¬ 
ing the animosity of partisans, who carried on an 
incessant but petty warfare in most parts of the 
kingdom. There was a perplexing series of sieges 
and assaults,—night surprises and pitched battles 
between small troops of Roundheads and Cavaliers, 
meh that took their instructions from no one but 
themselves, and that fought whenever they found 
an opportunity. The town, the village, was often 

* lluahworth.—Whitcloek.—May.—Clarendon.—Wurwick.— May 
says (anil most of his assertions are borne out by abundant evidence 
from other quartets) “that the kinjj, before the treaty began* used 
nil meant to assure himself of foreign aid. lly letters he urged the 
queen, who wns then in France,40 solicit that king and other Catho¬ 
lics to assist lnm. and that the queen-regent would detuiu the putliu- 
meat's ships in France He was very earnest, likewise, for assist¬ 
ance from the Duke of Lorrain, that he miskt get into England that 
wicked army of liis, so notorious through Germany und Fliuideis for 

all villnuy. At lust, hope was given him from the Duke of 

liorram ot 10,000 men, and, for bringing uf those soldiers into Eng¬ 
land, Go fie v> as sent into llollaud to negotiate for shipping and other 
necessaries. The king likewise desired assistance at that time from 
llie bloody Irish rojiels, and, by his letters, conuuuuded OrnuMul to 
nluke a peace with those rebels, and lo promise and grant to them a 
fiee exeiciB** of their Popish religion, and to assure them that if, by 
their assistance, lie could but finish lus war m England, he would 
abrogate all those laws which lmd been heretofore made against the 
Papists there; he gave thanks likewise to Mnskvrry, Piunket, and 
others'of those rebels, promising u pardon for all that was past .... 
The queen, also (remaining in Fiance), writing to her husband, 
seemed to gneve much that, at Uxbridge, they were to treat of reli¬ 
gion in the Hist place, affirming that if Anything severe against the 
Catholics should he concluded, aiul yet a peace should not bo made, 
the king could nut hope heieufter for any usaiatuuce from the Catho¬ 
lic princes or from the Irish, who must needs think that, after they 
hud done their best, they should at lust he forsaken. She often 
entreats the king that lie would never forsake the bishops, the Ca¬ 
tholics, nor those faithiul friends of his that served him in his wars; 
and the'kmg proroUeib her that he would never forsake Ills friends 
for a jwace ; aud continues to persuade her to hasten as much as she 
ran the aids from France, saying, that whilst London is distracted 
between the Presbyterians aud Independents* both may be maned.” 
—breviary of the Hist, of the Pari, 


enthusiastic in the parliament’s cause, while the 
neighbouring castle or manor-house was just as 
enthusiastic for the king. At times a sortie from 
the castle or manor-house would disturb the 
burghers and yeomen at dead of night, and leave 
them to lament the burning of their houses and 
barns, the carrying off of their cattle; and then 
there generally followed a tsiege of the castle or 
manor-house, which, from want of artillery and 
military skill, would often be prolonged through 
tedious months, and fail at last, and be raised at 
the approach of Prince Rupert and his Hying 
squadrons of horse, or of some other body of the 
king’s army. Many of these episodes were interest¬ 
ing and romantic in the extreme: in some of them 
the high-born dames of the land, whose husbands 
were away following the banner of their sovereign, 
made good the castle walls against the parlia¬ 
mentary forces, and commanded from tower and 
barbican like brave soldiers. But we must confine 
ourselves to the greater operations which decided 
this war. “ When the Spring began,’’ says the 
somewhat partial May, “ the war was renewed on 

both sides with great heat and courage.Sir 

Thomas Fairfax went to Wiudsor to his new- 
modelled army ; a new army indeed, made up of 
some remainder of the old one, and other new- 
raised forces in the countries; an army seeming 
no way glorious either in the dignity of its com¬ 
manders or the antiquity of soldiers. For never 
hardly did any army go forth to war who had less 
of the confidence of their own friends, or were more 
the objects of the contempt of their enemies, and 
yet who did more bravely deceive the expectations 
of them both, and show how far it was possible for 
human conjectures to err. For in their following 
actions and successes they proved such excellent 
soldiers, that it would too much pose antiquity, 
among all the camps of their famed heroes, to find 
a parallel to this army. He that will seriously 
weigh their achievements in the following year, 
against potent aud gallant enemies, and consider 
the greatness of the things they accomplished, the 
number of their victories, how many battles were 
won, how many towns and' garrisons were taken, 
will hardly be able to believe them to have been 
the work of one year, or fit to be "Balled one war. 
But whosoever considers this must take heed that 
he do not attribute too much to them, but give it 
wholly to Almighty God, whose Providence over 
this army, as it did afterwards miraculously ap¬ 
pear, so it might in some measure be hoped for at 
the first, considering the behaviour and discipline 
of those Boldicrs. For the usual vices of camps 
were here restrained j the discipline was strict; no 
theft, no wantonness, no oaths, nor any profane 
words, could escape, without the severest castiga¬ 
tion ; by which it was brought to pass that in this 
camp, as in a well-ordered city, passage was Bafe, 
and commerce free.”* This was the army that 
emulated the heroic and devout forces which had 
followed the great Swede to victory and glory. 

• BttvlaTy, 
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The king’s forces were much less religious and 
decent'; the royalist officers, ‘the cavaliers gene¬ 
rally, the more to distinguish themselves from the 
puritan Roundheads, gave way to blasphemy and 
swearing, drinking and gambling, and to all those 
vices which had distinguished the ungodly armies 
of Wallenstein. The officers prided themselves in 
their profligacy, considering all decency of beha¬ 
viour the merest hypocrisy, and altogether unfit 
for soldiers; and their men shewed a great aptitude 
in following the example of their superiors. If 
we are to believe several contemporary authorities, 
the royal camp itself, or the more permanent head¬ 
quarters of Charles, was not exemplary in point of 
morals. At the opening of the campaign, how¬ 
ever, the king, tii all appearance, had many advan¬ 
tages over the parliament. His troops, though 
frequently mutinous as well as disorderly and dis¬ 
solute, were well trained and tried in the field ; his 
fortresses were very numerous; from Oxford, in 
the centre of the kingdom, he controlled the 
greater part of the midland counties; the West was 
• almost wholly for him; he still retained some 
places in the North; and he was undisputed master 
of the principality of Wales. But while the forces 
of the parliament were attaining a tenfold vigour 
and efficacy from a unity of purpose, and from 
something like a unity of command, the royalists 
were distracted and weakened by diverging views 
and by jars and jealousies innumerable. In fact 
it at times required all the authority of Charles to 
prevent these factions and sub-factions from turn¬ 
ing their arms upon one another. Fairfax’s first 
operation was to detach 1000'men to the relief of 
Taunton, where Blake, the heroic defender of 
Lyme, was hard pressed by the royalists. Colonel 
Weldon led the detachment, and at his approach 
the belcagucrcrs of Taunton fled without fighting. 
On the other side. Prince Rupert, advancing from 
Worcester to join the king at Oxford, defeated 
Colonel Massey, who tried to bar his passage with 
a part of the garrison of Gloucester, drawn out at 
Ledbury. Upon this reverse the committee of 
both kingdoms recommended that Oliver Crom¬ 
well should he employed pro tempore, in spite of 
the self-denying ordinance, and dispatched with 
part of the cavalry to guard the roads between 
Ledbury and Cfxford. 

Cromwell, who was at head-quarters, as if to 
take leave of his friend Fairfax and the army, 
hut who probably was not, altogether unprepared, 
marched speedily from Windsor, and with great 
facility vanquished a part of the king’s force at 
Islip-bridge in Oxfordshire, where he completely 
routed the queen’s regiment, as it was called, 
and took tlieir standard, which her majesty 
herself had presented. .Three other regiments 
at the same time fled before Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, leaving many of their officers behind 
them. A portion of the fugitives took shelter 
in Bletchington House. Cromwell besieged 
them, and forced them to surrender. Another 
portion fled to Bampton Bush: Cromwell pre¬ 


sently encompassed them also, defeated them, 
and took their leaders Vaughan and Littleton 
prisoners. Charles was so enraged against 
Colonel Wiudehank, who surrendered Bletclnng- 
ton House, that, in spite of prayers and remon¬ 
strances, he had him shot for cowardice, liair- 
fax then designed fo besiege the king in Oxford ; 
but Charles, resolving not to he cooped up in 
a town, marched out with ten thousand men. 
“Now,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “though 
the king had understood both by his own intel¬ 
ligence, and from Goring, that this new Inde¬ 
pendent army, elated with their own prosperity, 
and thqjr masters being grown weary of the war 
through the factions among themselves, were 
resolved to end all by some sharp battle with 
the king; yet the king, once out of Oxford, 
declined the counsel which Goring gave him, 
of calling him with his western army from be¬ 
fore Taunton, and to have joined his horse at 
least to himself. If the state of affairs had been 
duly and fully weighed, a necessity lay on his 
majesty to have kept all his forces close together, 
or to have been in such a nearness for conjunction 
as might have made one day the decider of the 
whole controversy; hut we still wanted some 
daring resolution, and so eltosc rather to die of a 
hectic fern-, than of an acute one. For Goring 
had at least two thousand five hundred good 
horse, besides a body of dragoons; and a victory 
over these new men most probably (the old being 
so highly discontented) would have brought an 
honourable peace, if not means for a prosperous 
war. JhU I fear our chief commanders so little 
loved one another, that they were not fitted for 
conjunction." But on moving from Oxford, 
Charles was joined by Prince Rupert, as also by 
the forces under Prince Maurice. At first, Fair¬ 
fax followed him with all the force he could get 
together; hut soon, retracing his steps, he in¬ 
vested the city of Oxford, while Cromwell, leav¬ 
ing the army, rode off to the Eastern counties, 
whither it was at first suspected Charles was 
directing his march. The king however moved 
to the North West, to relieve Chester, which 
was then besieged by Sir William Brereton,. The 
parliamentarians raised the siege at his approach, 
and retreated into Lancashire. It was appre¬ 
hended that Charles intended to join his army 
with the triumphant forces of Montrose in Scot¬ 
land; and the Scottish army in England, which 
was then advancing to the Bouth-east, hastily fell 
hack upon Westmoreland and Cumberland to 
guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
borders. But Charles, after his success at Ches¬ 
ter, turned round to the south-east, marched 
through Staffordshire and Leicestershire, and 
carried the important city of Leicester by assault. 
This movement revived all the apprehensions 
about the associated counties in the East; and 
Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched 
into Northamptonshire, where he arrived on the 
7th of June. His friend Cromwell was then 

2 u 2 
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in the isle of Ely, most actively organizing the 
militia there, and preparing the means of a 
defensive war in case the royalists should pene¬ 
trate into those eastern counties which (chiefly 
through the zeal and providence of Cromwell), 
had hitherto been spared the hofrors of war. At 
this critical moment, Fairfax and a general coun¬ 
cil of war, which he had called, requested the 
House of Commons to dispense again in Crom¬ 
well’s case with the self-denying ordinance, 
and appoint him lieutenant-general, that second 
post in the army, which in all probability had 
purposely been left vacant from the beginning 
for Master Oliver. The house, which must have 
known by this time that no man so entirely pos¬ 
sessed the confidence of the cavalry and of a 
great part of the army, sent him down a com¬ 
mission as lieutenant-general for three months; 
and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in time to bt 
present at that great battle which was to decide 
the important question “what the liberties and 
laws of England,''and what the king’s power 
and prerogative, should hereafter be.”* The king, 
whose head-quarters were at Daventry, was 
amusing himself with field sports, and his troops 
were foraging avid plundering in all directions, 
when, on the 11th of June, old Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale brought him news of the unexpected 
approach of Fairfax. The royalist outposts were 
concentrated and strengthened; but, on the 
morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat them rip at 
Borough Hill, and spread the alarm into the very 
lodgings of the king. The parliamentarians, 
however, who were then very weak in cavalry, 
did not think fit to venture any further attempt, 
and Fairfax “ propounded ” that the horse of Lin¬ 
colnshire, Derby, and Nottingham should be drawn 
that way with all convenient speed. And being 
rather apprehensive that the royal horse might 
visit his own quarters, Fairfax mounted his 
charger at midnight, and rode about his horse and 
foot till four in the morning. The unexpected 
march of tl^ enemy up so close to him “ being in 
a manner a surprise,” his majesty on the morrow 
(the 13th) thought fit to decamp, designing to 
march to the relief of Pontefract and Scarborough, 

“ to which he had a great inclination, especially 

> Thislis Fairfax’s latter of summons to Cromwell. (According 
to Ruihworth, it was dated on the 11th of June, the day on which 
Fairfax had his flint skirmish with Sir Mnrmaduke Laugdulc) 

“ Sir.—You will lind, by the enclosed vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons, a liberty given me to appoint you licutenant-fceriPral of the 
horse of this army during such time as that house shall be pleased 
to dispense with your attendance. You cannot exnect but that I 
make use of so good an advantage as I apprehend this to be to 
the public good ; and therefore I desire you to make speedy repair 
to this army, and give order that the troops of horse you hud Horn 
hence, and what other liorse or dragoons can be spared from the 
attendance of your foot in their coming up, march hither with con¬ 
venient speed; and as for any other forces you have there, f shall 
not need to desire you to dispose of them us you shall find most for 
the public advantage, widen we here apprehend to be that they 
march toward us by the way of Bedford. We are now quartered at 
Wolton, two miles from hoi thampton, the enemy still at Daventry. 
Our intelligence is, that they intend to move on Friday, but which 
way we cannot yet tell. They are, as wo hear, more horse than foot, 
and nmke their horse their confidence. Ours shall be iu God. 1 
pray you make all possible haute toward 

" Your uffectiouute friend, 

“ To serve you, 

‘ Th. Faibtax.” 
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because the same appeared more feasible since the 
removal of the Scottish army.” Charles therefore 
fired his huts, dispatched his carriages towards 
Harborough, and followed after them. On the 
same morning of the 13th, at about six o’clock, 
Fairfax called a council of war, and, in the midst 
of their debates, to the exceeding joy of the whole 
army, Lieutenant-General Cromwell reached head¬ 
quarters with a choice regiment of 600 horse 
raised by the associated counties of the East. 
Then all deliberation and hesitation was at an end, 
the drums beat, the trumpets sounded to horse, 
and the whole body of parliamentarians were 
drawn up under arms. Cromwell pointed the 
way they were to go, and presently horse and foot 
were in full pursuit of the king. Harrison, then 
a major, was sent forward to reconnoitre, and 
Colonel Ircton turned from the main road in order 
to get upon the flank of the royalists, and attack 
them if he found good opportunity. Fairfax and 
Cromwell, with the main body, kept on the road 
to Harborough, at which town, and at eleven 
o’clock at night, Charles was warned of the close 
pursuit, by Ireton’s falling upon his outposts, and 
giving an alarm to the whole army. The king 
left his quarters at that unseasonable hour, and 
called a council of war in Harborough. He put 
the question what was best to he done, seeing tlmt 
the enemy was so near, and evidently bent upon 
buttle. “ It was considered that, should they 
march on to Leicester, if the rear were engaged, 
the whole army might be put in hazard, and 
therefore there was no safety in marching with the 
vail, unless they could bring the rear clear off, which 
they foresaw would be very difficult to do: and 
therefore it was resolved to put it to a battle, taking 
themselves to be more strong in horse than Fair¬ 
fax ; to be much better furnished with old expe¬ 
rienced commanders ;* and having no reason not 
to rely upon their infantry; for, indeed, they were 
generally valiant, stout men. And, further, they 
resolved, since Fairfax had been so forward in 
pressing upon them, they would not remain in 
that place where they were, expecting him, hut 
forthwith advance to find lym out, and oiler him 
an engagement.”! 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o’clock 
in the morning, Fairfax put himself in march from 
Gilling to Naseby, intending to bring the royalists 
to action, and to prevent, if possible, their retreat 
upon Leicester, in case they should refuse the. 
combat. At five o’clock Fairfax halted close to 
Naseby, and shortly aftet several bodies of his 
majesty’s horse showed themselves on the top of 
a hill in battle array. Presently columns of 
infantry marched into position, and Fairfax being 
convinced that the royediBtB meant to bide the 

• According to Ludlow, the king despised the " new model,” os it 
w.w called, because most of tho old officer# were either omitted by 
the parliament or had quitted their commands in the army ; mid 
these considerations greatly eucouiaged him to risk tho batile 
Clutles and his ft lends hud not yet learned to appreciate tho tuili 
tary genius of Cromwell, whom it was the fashion to represent us an 
unscientific, unmannerly brewer. 

f llualiworth. 
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brunt, drew up and faced them on the brow of a 
gentle hill, placing a forlorn hope of 300 mus¬ 
keteers about a carbine-shot lower down. Ilis 
right wing, consisting of six regiments of horse, 
uas commanded by Cromwell; the left wing, 
composed of five regiments of horse, a division of 
200 horse of the Association, and a party of dra¬ 
goons, was, at Cromwell’s request, committed to 
the management of the gallant Ireton, who was 
fur that purpose made commissary-general of 
horse; Fairfax and Skippon took charge of the 
main body; and the reserves were headed by 
colonels Rainsborough, Hammond, and Pride. 
In the king’s army, Prince Rupert, with his 
brother Prince Maurice, led the right wing, and 
Sir Marnladuke Langdale the lelt, Charles in 
person taking the command of the main body: 
the liarl of Lindsay and Sir Jacob Astley, the 
Lord Baird and Sir George Lisle, headed the 
reserves. The two armies were pretty equal as to 
numbers, there not being the difference of five 
hundred men between them. The field-word of 
'the royalists was “ God and Queen Mary !” that 
of the parliament, “ God our strength !” The 
place where the battle was chiefly fought was a 
large fallow field about a mile broad, on the north¬ 
west side of Naseby, which space of ground was 
at one moment entirely covered by the contending 
forces. The royalists began the battle, “ marching 
up in gooil order a swift march, with abundance of 
alacrity, gallantry, and resolution.” Fairfax’s 
forlorn hope of 300 musketeers, after they began 
to be hard-pressed upon, fell hack, according to 
orders previously given, upon tiie main body. 
Then Prince Rupert, with his majesty’s right 
wing, charged Ireton and the left wing of the par¬ 
liamentarians ; and Cromwell, at nearly the same 
moment, with the parliament’s right wing, charged 
Langdale and the king’s left. As in other battles, 
fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, for the 
left wing of the parliament was worsted by the 
furious onslaught of Rupert. Ireton was wounded 
in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a halbert, 
and, his horse being killed under him, he was 
made prisoner, and kept by the royalists during 
the greater part of theoattle. After he was lost 
his men fell intt^disorder, and were beaten back 
to the train orartillery, which was in danger of 
being taken, the foot and firelock men placed to 
guard the cannon giving way also. Rupert, how¬ 
ever, with his usual rashness, spurred on too far; 
the scattered foot rallied in his rear round their 
guns; and the broken horse of the left wing 
formed, closed, and rode up to support the centre 
and the right; and when the prince returned from 
the skirts of Naseby town, and summoned the 
train, offering them quarter, they, being well de¬ 
fended with firelocks and a rear guard, refused to 
surrender, and kept him at bay until lie perceived 
that the success of the rest of the king’s army was 
not equal to his,—and then he flew back to succour 
hiB friends ; but, also as usual, he came too late. 
Cromwell’s charge, though gallantly met by Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale, was brilliant ami decisive : 
after firing at close charge, and standing to it at 
the sword’s point, the left wing of the royalists 
was broken, and driven beyond all the king’s foot, 
and nearly a quarter of a mile behind the fallow 
field. While this was doing there was a very 
fierce and doubtful encounter between the fwo 
main bodies, or the infantry of the two armies. 
With the exception of Fairfax’s own regiment of 
foot, nearly all his front division gave way, and 
went off in disorder, falling behiud the reserves; 
but the colonels and officers ^rallied them and 
brought them forward with the reserves, and then 
the king’s foot were driven hack, and at last put 
to a disorderly retreat. In this stern conflict the 
popular, unflinching Skippon was dangerously 
wounded by a shot in the side. Fairfax consider¬ 
ately desired him to quit f the field, hut the old 
soldier replied that he would not stir so long as a 
man would stand ; and, accordingly, he stayed till 
the battle was ended. Cromwell, now returning 
victoriously, kept the king’s horse in check, and 
prevented them from coming to the rescue of their 
loot in the centre; and Fairfax, leading up the 
masses of his infantry, pressed the whole of 
Charles’s main body, and put them all into dis¬ 
order except one tertia, which stood like a rock, 
and, though twice desperately charged, would not 
move an inch. A third charge, however, con¬ 
ducted from several points at once, was more suc¬ 
cessful, and that last steady body of the king’s 
foot was broken and thrown into confusion. The 
king had now nothing entire in the field except 
some regiments of horse, but these were gradually 
increased; and Langdale, who had rallied, and 
Charles himself, put them into good order. Prince 
Rupert, also, being now returned “ from his fatal 
success,” joined with las cavalry; but the tiaiu of 
artillery was already lost, the foot broken, and the 
parliamentarians were busied in taking of prisoners, 
except some bodies of horse, which still faced the 
king, to prevent his advancing to the succour of 
his routed infantry. According toJClarendon, 
Rupert’s cavalry thought they budgeted their 
parts, and could never be brought to rally again 
m order, or to charge the enemy.* They stood, 
with the rest, spiritless and inactive, till Crotnweil 
and Fairfax were ready to charge them with horse 
and foot, and to ply them with their own artillery. 
Despair made Charles courageous, and, placing 
himself among them, he cried out, “ One charge 
more, and we recover the day !” but he could not 
prevail with them to stand the shock of horse, foot, 
and ordnance, and they presently fled in disorder, 

* The royalist historian, he re as elsewhere, complains bitterly «»f 
the want of discipline in the king’s army, and does something like 
justice to Cromwell and Fairfax “ That difference was obaeivril 
ul) along, in the discipline of the king's troops, ami of those which 
inarched under the command of Fairfax and Cromwell (lor it was 
only under them, and had ue\er been remarkable under Kusev 01 
Waller), that though the king’s troops prevailed iu the charge, and 
routed ihose they charged,- they seldom rallied themselves again in 
order, nor could lie brought to make a second charge .igatu the same dav, 
which was the reason that they had not un entire victory ut Edgehill; 
whereas the other troops, if they prevailed, or though they were 
beaten and routed, presently rallied again, and stood in good order 
till they receive^ pew orders.*'— -Hitt. 
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both fronts Rnd reserves, hotly pursued by Crom* 
well’s horse, who took many prisoners. Claren¬ 
don says that the victors “ left no manner of 
cruelty unexercisod that day, and in the pursuit 
killed above one hundred women, whereof some 
Were the wives of officers of quality but here the 
royldist drew from the stores of his imagination 
and hatred, for neither in this battle and Tout, nor 
in any other in England, were such atrocities com¬ 
mitted. Charles left behind him on the field 5000 
prisoners, including an immense number of officers 
of all ranks, besides many of his household ser¬ 
vants. There were also taken twelve brass pieces 
of ordnance, two mortar pieces, eight thousand 
stand of arms, forty barrels of powder, all the bag 
and baggage, the rich pillage which the royalist 
soldiers had got just before at Leicester,* above 
one hundred colours, the king’s baggage, several 
coaches, and bis majesty’s private cabinet of 
papers and letters, which last were a means of 
sealing his doom. If the list of the slain be cor¬ 
rectly given, it should appear that his army did 
not fight very resolutely, for six hundred is the 
highest number given for the loss of common sul- 
diers, twenty for that of colonels, knights, and 
officers of note. The mass of his infantry threw 
dawn their arms and cried for quarter. The vic¬ 
tory was obtained with the loss of very few on the 
side of the parliament—May says scarcely a 
hundred. Five days before the battle of Nuscby 
Charles had written to tell his wife that, without 

• Climb** had sal down before L«k'esl< , r on tlie 30th of May, nin| 
carried lilt* place by assault on the same day. The parliament's 
Harrison surreudeied themselves pi Honors; the town expeiioneed 
nil the honors of ,i place taken l»y siorni; nor did llio king’# pie- 
boueo at nil check tlie brutal profligacy of his army. The plunder 
earned off, and lost again at Naseby, a as very considerable. 


being over-sanguine, he could affirm that, since 
this rebellion, his affairs were never in so fair and 
hopeful a way; hut this afternoon, as he fled from 
the fatal field, it must have been in almost utter 
hopelessness.* 

With Cromwell’s home thundering close in his 
rear, he’got into Leicester, hut, not judging it safe 
to remain there, he rode off the same evening to 
Ashby do la Zouch, where he rested ami refreshed 
himself for some hours; and thence passed on to 
Lichfield, and so by Bewdley, in Worcestershire, 
to Hereford, “ with some disjointed imagination” 
of getting together an army in South Wales. At 
Hereford, Prince Rupert, before any decision was 
taken as to what the king should do next, left his 
uncle, and made haste to Bristol, that he might 
put that place into a condition to resist a powerful 
and victorious enemy, which he had reason to 
believe would in a short time appear before it. 
“ Nothing,” observes Clarendon, “ can he here 
more wondered at, than that the king should 
amuse himself about forming a new army in 
counties which had been vexed and worn out 
with the oppressions of his own troops and the 
license of those governors whom he had put over 
them, and not have immediately repaired into the 
West, where he. had an army already formed, and 
a people generally well devoted to his service, 
whither all his broken troops and General Gerrard 
might have transported themselves before Fairfax 
could have given them any interruption, who had 
somewhat to do before he could bend Lis course 
that way.”| Meanwhile Fairfax marched with 

• Ruhhwortli.—May.*—Clarendon.— 1 Warwick.—I.mllow. 
t liUt. 



Obelisk on N abbot Field. Erected to commemorate the IUttle. 
From an unpubltahed Lithograph. 
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liis victorious army to Leicester, which was soon 
surrendered to him, and, leaving a garrison there, 
he moved westward, that he might both pursue the 
king and raise the siege of Taunton. The day 
after the battle the Lord General sent Colonel 
Jciin Fiennes and his regiment up to London with 
the prisoners and colours taken, and with a short 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
wherein Fairfax humbly desired that the 1 honour 
of this great, never-to-be-forgotten mercy might 
be given to God in an extraordinary day of thanks¬ 
giving, and hoped that it might be improved 
to the good of God’s church and the kingdom. 
Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the 
arliament, averring that this was none other but the 
and of God, and that to Him alone belonged the 
glory, wherein none are to share with him. “ The 
general,” continued Cromwell, “ served you with 
all faithfulness and honour, and the best com¬ 
mendation I can give him is, that I dare say he 
attributes all to God, and would rather perish than 
assume to himself; which is an honest and a 
thriving way; and yet as much for bravery may be 
given to him in this action as to a man. Honest 
men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, 
they arc trusty; I beseech you in the name of 
God not to discourage them. I wish this action 
may beget thankfulness and humility in all that 
are concerned in it. He that ventures his life for 
the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for 
the liberty of his conscience, and you for the 
liberty he fights for.”* But these letters were 
far inferior in interest to the epistles taken in the 
king’s cabinet, now publicly read in London at a 
common hall, before a great assembly of citizens 
and many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
where leave was given to as many as pleased or 
knew the king’s hand-writing to peruse and 
examine them all, in order to refute the report of 
those who said that the letters were counterfeit. 
And shortly after, a selection from them was 
printed and published by command of parliament. 
“ From the reading of these letters," says May, 
“ many discourses of the people arose. For in 
them appeared.his transactions with the Irish 
rebels, and with the queen for assistance from 
France and the Duke of Lorraiu, of both which 
circumstances we have already made some men¬ 
tion. Many good men were sorry that the king’s 
actions agreed no better-with his words; that he 
openly protested before God, with herrid impre¬ 
cations, that he endeavoured nothing so much as 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and 

• Rushworth.—-This is the commencement of Cromwell’# letter:*— 
“ Sir, being commanded by you to fins service, I think myself 
hound to acquaint you with the good hand of Hod towards you acd 
us; we marched yesterday after tin* king* who went before us 
from Daventrv to Haver brow', and quartered about six miles 
fiotn him. This day we marched towards him; he drew out to v - 
meet us; both armies engaged; we, after three hours* fight, very 
doubtful, at last loutcd lus army, killed and took nbout 5000, 
very many officers, hut of what quality we yet know not. We took 
also about 200 carriages,—all he had,—all Ills guns, being twelve in 
number, whereof two were demheannon, two detni-cuherins, 1 and, 
I think, the rest sneres. We pursued the enemy from three miles 
short of Harborough to nine beyond, even to the sight of Leicester, 
whither the king fled.” 


rooting out of popery; yet in the mean time, under¬ 
hand, he promised,to the Irish rebels an abroga¬ 
tion of the laws against them, which was contrary 
to his late expressed promises, in these words, / 
ivitl never abrogate the laws against the papists. 
And again, he said, 1 abhor to think of bringing 
foreign soldiers into the kingdom ; and yet he 
solicited the Duke of Lomiti, the French, the 
Danes, and the very Irish, for assistance. They 
were vexed, also, that the king was so much ruled 
by the will of his wife as to do everything by her 
prescript, and that peace, war, religion, and parlia¬ 
ment should be at her disposal. It appeared, 
besides, out of those letters, with what mind the 
king treated with the parliament at Uxbridge, and 
what could he hoped for by that treaty when, 
writing to the queen, he affirms that, if he could 
have had but two more consenting to his vote, ho 
would not have given the name of Parliament to 
them at Westminster: at last he agreed to it in 
this sense,—that it was not ail one to call them a 
parliament and to acknowledge them so to he, and 
upon that reason (which might have displeased 
his own side) he calls those with him at Oxford a 
mongrel parliament.”* There were other things 
that equally proved Charles’s systematic insincerity, 
time-serving, double-dealing, arrogance, and thirst 
for revenge, and the reading of these letters is 
generally considered to have been as fatal to his 
cause as the field of Nasehy where they were 
taken. The royalists themselves were startled by 
his contemptuous ingratitude; and men who had 
hitherto been neutral, but who inclined to royalty, 
began to lose all respect for his character. 

From this time nothing prospered with the 
king. From Hereford he proceeded to Ragland 
Castle, near the Wye, the seat of the Marquess of 
Worcester, where, strange to say, he passed days 
and weeks in sports ami ceremonies, in hunting 
and audience-giving. Fairfax did not follow him 
into South Wales, but marched rapidly into the 
west, where Taunton was relieved merely by the 
rumour of his approach, for Goring raised the 
siege and went his way. “ That constant town 
of Taunton had been reduced to great extremities; 
it had suffered much and clone great things against 
strong enemies, and could ncij^at this time in 
possibility have held out long without some re- 
lief.”t Charles had sent to Rupert nearly all the 
new levies to strengthen Bristol, which seemed at 
once threateifed by Fairfax and by the Scots under 
Leven, wlio were again in motion from the north 
and marching upon Worcester. When Rupert 
had done his best in garrisoning Bristol, he 
crossed the Severn to ChepBtow, where he had an 
interview with his uncle, who at one time had 
proposed returning with him and making Bristol 

• Breviary of the History of the Parliament of England. 

■f May.—This author adds " Three parliament garrisons about 
that time and the foregoing year behaved themselves with such 
coinage and constancy as might deceive to be celebrated in a lurgei 
history, viz., Lyme, Plymouth, and Taunton, all which (haviug often 
' bfcen besieged by Pi nice Maurice, Generals Greenvlle and UotJug. 
and other commanders'), had not only held out against those strong 
enemies, but much broken their forces,” 
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his temporary court and capital. But Charles 
was now irresolute, and, instead of facing the 
danger in the west of England, where his partisans 
were Btill numerous said powerful, he withdrew to 
Cardiff, where he did nothing but press his ne¬ 
gotiations with the Irish Catholics, from whom he 
still expected Buch an army as would enable him 
to subdue the English parliament and people. 
Fairfax in the mean time continued his brilliant 
operations in the west, urged on by the spirit and 
guided by the military genius of Cromwell. 
Having dispersed the irregular force of club-men, 
who at first had put themselves in a warlike at¬ 
titude in order to preserve their homes and neigh¬ 
bourhood from both royalists and parliamentarians, 
but who now seemed wholly hostile to the parlia¬ 
ment,* and having defeated Goring at Langport, 
1< airfax appeared before the very strong and very 
important town of Bridgewater, which surrendered 
on the 23rd of July. These reverses made even 
Prince Rupert advise a peace. Charles replied, 
“ As for the opinion of my business and your 
counsel thereupon, if I had any other quarrel but 
the defence of my religion, crown, and friends, you 
had full reason for your advice; for I confess that, 
speaking either as a mere soldier or statesman, I 
must say that there is no probability but of my 
ruin: but, as to a Christian, I must tell you that 
God will not suffer rebels to prosper or his cause 
to be overthrown; and whatsoever personal punish¬ 
ment it shall please him to inflict upon me must 
not make me repine, much less to give over this 
quarrel, which, by the grace of God, I am resolved 
against, whatsoever it cost me, for I know my 
obligations to be, both in conscience and honour, 
neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my suc¬ 
cessors, nor forsake my friendB. Indeed, I cannot 
flatter myself with expectation of good success 
more than this, to end my days with honour and a 
good conscience, which obliges me to continue my 
endeavour, as not despairing that God may in due 
time avenge his own cause. Though I must avow 
to all my friends that he that will stav with me at 
this time must expect and resolve either to die for 
a good cause, or, which is worse, to live as miser¬ 
able in the maintaining it as the violence of in- 

* The club-mea Bret heart ofin the weit of England, where, 
fora time, their efforts were principally directed to the checkin" of 
the cruelties and licentiousness or Goriuf and hie desperate bands. 
Gradually gentlemen of ruuk and Bubstonce joined the yeomen and 
peasantry, and nave a new direction to the association. The day 
after Fairfax hud dispersed them at Ulandfbrd he pw wailed upon at 
Dorchester by Mr. Hollis and other professed leaders of the club¬ 
men, who showed him petitions they had drawn up both to the king 
and the parliament. The subscriber* to tiicae petitions asked for 
new treaty of peace, for a truce till It should be concluded, and for all 
the garrisons in Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire U> be earris&ned pro 
tempore by them. Fairfax modestly told them that It was evident 
from the royal correspondence taken at Naseby that the king ex¬ 
pected 10,DUO men from France, and 6000 from Ireland, and thut, 
under these circumstances, they ought not to expect that the par¬ 
liament would betray Us trust and surrender the garrisons of Dor¬ 
setshire, three af which were sea-ports. The general made oilier 
answers of et^ual weight to the, other demands of the petitioners, 
whom, In the end, he warned to return peaceably to their homes and 
abstain from further assemblies, arrays, and rendezvous, leaving the 
parliament to finish the contest for the good of the nation.— Ruth- 
worth.—Clarendon. The original motive of the club-meu was suffi¬ 
ciently explained in the motto on one of thoir ensigns or standards; 

'* If yo offer to plunder or take our cattle, 
lie yon assured we ll give yott battle," 

VOD. III. 


suiting rebels can make him.” He went on to 
tell his nephew that, having thus truly and im¬ 
partially stated his case and plainly told him bis 
positive resolutions, which by the grace of God he 
would not alter, he must earnestly desire him not 
in any way “ to hearken after treaties.” “ l^w 
sb I am,” he continued, “ I will not go less than 

v^iat was offered in my name at Uxbridge. 

Therefore, for God’s sake, let us not flatter our¬ 
selves with these conceits; and believe me, the 
very imagination that you are desirous of a treaty 
will lose me so much the sooner.” At this mo¬ 
ment Charles was promising all kinds of things to 
the Irish Catholics; but, still true to his system of 
keeping his doings secret even from his nearest 
friends and advisers, he laboured to mystify his 
nephew on this point. “ As for the Irish, 1 assure 
you they shall not cheat me; but it is possible 
they may cozen themselves: for, be assured, what 
I have refused to the English I will not grant to 
the Irish rebels, never trusting to that kind of 
people, of what nature soever, more than I see by 
their actions.”* 

In the truly regal halls of Ragland CaBtle, and’ 
in the Btately ceremonies of the court, Charles had 
recovered his spirit and his hopes, which now 
rested not merely on the coming of troops from 
Ireland and troops from the continent, but also on 
the wonderful successes of the Marquess of Mon¬ 
trose. That daring adventurer, whose new-born 
loyalty was kept in life and heat by a deadly 
hatred of the covenanting Earl of Argyle, and 
perhaps also by some yearning after that noble¬ 
man’s honours and estates, haff penetrated into 
Scotland early in 1644, and had taken Dumfries; 
but finding that he could not keep his ground, and 
that hiB friend Antrim was not arriving from' Ire¬ 
land with his promised levies, he soon fled back 
into England. After the battle of Marstou Moor 
he recrossed the border in disguise, and hid him¬ 
self in the Highlands until the appearauce of about 
1200 Irish, whom Antrim had sent over. These 
wild, undisciplined, ill-armed Irish weje joined by 
about 2000 Highlanders, as wild and as badly 
armed as themselves; and it was with this force 
that Montrose took the field to restore Charles to 
his plenitude of power, promising that, if supplied 
with only 500 horse, he would soon be in England 
with 20,000 men. His old enemy Argyle, now 
lieutenant of the kingdom* and Lord Elcho, 
marched against him from different points, and 
each with far superior forces. But Montrose had 
a wonderful quickness of eye, a sort of instinct for 
this loose kind of warfare, and his half-naked 
Highlanders and Irish marched and counter¬ 
marched with perplexing rapidity. He surprised 
Elcho at Tippermuir, in Perthshire, defeated him 
thoroughly, took his guns and ammunition, and 
shortly after captured the town of Perth, where the 
Highlanders plundered the citizens, notwithstand¬ 
ing their profession of affection to the royal cause 
—a revolution of opinion in them, it must be 

• Clarendon, Hist. 
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allowed, almost as sudden as the capture of their 
town. But the Highlanders got rich too fast for 
Montrose, and the mass of them now deft his 
standard to return with the booty they had made 
to their native mountains and fastnesses, and few 
we{e left with him beyond the wild Irish, who 
could not retreat because the Earl of Argyle had 
burnt the shipping which brought them ovej. 
That covenanting nobleman now approached, and, 
abandoning Perth as untenable, Montrose turned 
northward, in the expectation of being reinforced 
by the whole clan of the Gordons. Two thousand 
seven hundred men bad taken post at the bridge 
of Dee to intercept his passage, but the northern 
uerilla crossed at a ford above, fell upon their 
ank, defeated them, and drove them before him 
to Aberdeen, which unfortunate town was entered 
pell-mell by Highlanders, Irish, and flying Cove¬ 
nanters, and made the scene of slaughter, pillage, 
and abomination. Four years before, when Aber¬ 
deen stood for the king, mid when Montrose was 
fighting for the covenant, he had committed or 
peimitted equal atrocities. But Argyle still fol¬ 
lowed, and, after two or three days, the High¬ 
landers and Irish were obliged to abandon Aber¬ 
deen as they had abandoned Perth. Montrose 
led them northward to the Spey; but he found the 
hanks of that river guarded against him by men 
who inclined to the king, hut who remembered hi* 
ill doings when lie was in that quarter for the 
covenant; and, as Argyle still pursued, he buried 
hi* artillery in a morass, and hurriedly ascended 
the stream by its right hank, till he reached the 
forests of Strathspey and the mountains of Ba- 
denoch. From those rugged heights he de¬ 
scended again into Athol, dispatched Macdonnel 
of the Isles to recall the Highlanders, and pene¬ 
trated into thc-couuty of Forfar, wdiere he was dis¬ 
appointed again in his expectation of being joined 
by the Gordons and other clans, and where he had 
a narrow escape from the Earl of Argyle, who 
almost surrounded him at Fyvie Castle. He, 
however, deluded the covenanters with skilful 
stratagems, and once more got back to the moun¬ 
tains of Badenoch. By this time the few low- 
landeri and soldiers of fortune that had followed 
him were completely worn out by these incessant 
forced marches and counter-marches; and, taking 
an unceremonious farewell of him, they ran away 
iu search of an easier life or service. Argyle and 
his Covenanters, not less fatigued, retired into 
winter quarters. The earl himself withdrew to 
his castle of 1 nverary, at the Jiead of Loch Fyne, 
“ where he hived himself securely, supposing no 
enemy to be within one hundred miles of him— 
for he could never before be brought to believe 
that an army could get into Argyleshire, though 
on foot, and though in the midst of summer”— 
and now it was the dead of winter, aud the mighty 
barrier of mountains was covered withldeep snow. 
But when he suspected nothing less, the trembling 
cowherds came down from the hills, and told Argyle 
the enemy was within two miles of him. And 


| this was no fldse alarm, for Montrose, reinforced 
by clang of highlanders, had braved the winter 
snows and the mountain storms, and, crossing moor 
and morass, burning and destroying as he went, 
had got to the shores of Loch Fyne, and almost 
under the shadow of the hill on which the old 
castle of Inverary stood. As the Earl of Argyle 
had put a price upon the marquess’s head, and as 
Montrose was a man not likely to forget such a 
compliment, lie for a moment, though no coward, 
us the royalists have absurdly represented him, 
trembled for his own head, and he only saved him¬ 
self by leaping into a fishing-boat and pushing 
across the loch. Then Montrose, dividing Ins 
army into three irregular columns,ranged over the 
whole country of Argyle, aud laid it utterly waste. 
No mercy was shown to the clansmen of the fugi¬ 
tive earl—slight mercy to any of the clans that 
had friendship or alliance with him. “ As many 
as they found in arms, or going to the rendezvous 
to join the earl, they slew, and they spared no man 
fit for war, and so destroyed, or drove out of the 
country, or into holes unknown, all the service, 
and fired the villages and cottages, and drove 
away and destroyed all their cattle; anti these 
things lasted from the 13th of December, 1044, to 
the end of January following.” Then, departing 
out of Argyleshire, Montrose led his Irish and 
his Highlanders through Lorn, Glencoe, and Alter, 
to Loch Ness, in order to encounter the Earl of 
Sraforth, a nobleman very powerfttl in those parts, 
who had collected the garrison of Imterness, with 
the strength of Murray, Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness, and the great clan of the Frasers; hut, 
learning that Argyle had gathered forces out of the 
lowlands, and joined to them such highlanders as 
yet adhered to him, and had reached limerloch, an 
old castle upon the bank of Lochaher, he thought 
fit to fight him first, and so, passing by a private, 
unusual way, straight over the Lochaher hills, lie 
again came upon him unawares. It was night, 
hut Argyle had time to arrange his forces, and all 
that night both sides stood to their arms, making 
frequent sallies and skirmishes by moonlight. On 
the morrow, being Candlemas-day, the 2nd of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1645, the battle' fairly began, and the 
prime of the Campbells charged very bravely; 
but when it came to dint of sword they could not 
stand, but retreated in disorder, and the Mon- 
trosians pursued them with great slaughter for 
several miles; “ so that it was reckoned there 
were near 1500 of them slain; amongst whom 
were many gentlemen of the Campbells, chief per¬ 
sons of that clan, and of good account in their 
country, who, making as much resistance as they 
were able, received death answerable to their 
nnmfcs, in campo belli.”* Rushworth s&ys, that 
“ it was said that the Earl of Argyle was before 
withdrawn;” and according to several authorities, 
he looked on from a boat on the neighbouring loch; 
but this story is scarcely credible, and it is certain 
that his clan made ft gallant resistance before they 

•_Ru*h worth. 
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fled. After his victory, Montrose was joined by 
the Gordons and by other clans of less note. On 
the 3rd of April, about midnight, he set out from 
Dunkeld, then his head-quarters, and marched 
with such expedition, that he was at Dundee by 
ten o’clock the next morning, summoning that ill- 
fortified town. The townspeople, knowing that a 
considerable force was near at hand to relieve 
them, made the best defence they could, but Mon¬ 
trose burst into the place. His wild troops, how- 
veer, had scarcely begun to plunder, when he was 
warned that the Covenanters were at hand; and 
thereupon he ordered an instant retreat, which 
was not submitted to without difficulty, “ the men 
being unwilling to part from that booty, and espe¬ 
cially the strong drink they there met with.” In 
fact, the enemy were almost within musket-shot 
when he got Ins marauders into marching order; 
hut though vigorously pursued, he got them off, 
and again made his escape to the mountains. 
For threescore miles together he had been either 
in fight or upon a forced march without provisions 
»or any refreshment, and between this pursuit ami 
the storming of Dundee he had lost a considerable 
number of bis small army. It was difficult to 
know where to expect this erratic comet, whose 
baneful light was the morning star of hope to 
Charles and the royalists. Ills next appearance 
was at Aldern, a village near Nairne, where there 
was a kind of drawn game; and a bloody game it 
was, for 2000 men, highlanders and Irish—we 
can hardly call them royalists—mid covenanters 
and parliamentarians, were left dead upon the 
spot. This was on the 4lh of May, a little more 
than a month before the battle of Naseby. Mon¬ 
trose claimed the victory, and it was reported as 
an important one to Charles, whose spirits were 
greatly revived thereby. The general assembly of 
the kirk of Scotland drew up a humble remon¬ 
strance to the king; but though this document 
was not presented until more than a month after 
the battle of Naseby, it produced no effect on the 
royal mind, nor moved Charles a hair's breadth 
from his wild hopes of still recovering everything 
by means of the broad sword of Montrose. The 
general assembly, aftef protesting their loyalty and 
praying to Go4,,that he and his posterity might 
long and prosperously reign over his ancient and 
native kingdom, and over his other dominions, 
told Charles that the patience of the Scots was like 
a cart pressed down with sheaves and ready to 
break. “ Our country,” said they, “ is now in¬ 
fested, the blood of divers of our brethren spilt, 
and other acts of most barbarous and horrid cruelty 
exercised by the cursed crew of the Irish rebels 
and their accomplices, under the conduct of such 
as have commission and warrant from your ma¬ 
jesty.” The pen of the clergy of Scotland had 
lost none of its old power and sharpness; indeed, 
their style had manifestly improved in freedom 
and boldness with the depressed fortunes of the 
party at whom they discharged their eloquence. 
They thus told Charles what they considered 


to be his moat crying offences:—“ We make 
bold to warn your majesty, that the guilt which 
cleaveths fast to your throne is such, ns (whatso¬ 
ever flattering preachers or unfaithful counsellors 
may say to the contrary) if not timely repented, 
cannot but involve yourself and your posterity 
under the wrath of the everlasting God; for ybur 
being guilty of the shedding of the blood of many 
thousands of your majesty’s best subjects; for 
your permitting the mass and other idolatry both 
in your own family and in your dominions; for 
your authorising by the Book of Sports the pro¬ 
fanation of the Lord’s day; for your not punish¬ 
ing of public scandals, and much profaneness in 
and about your court; for shutting of your cars 
from the humble and just desires of your faithful 
subjects; for your complying too much with the 
popish party injury ways, and namely by con¬ 
cluding the cessation of arms in Ireland, and 
your embracing the counsels of those who have not 
set God nor your good before their eyes; for your 
resisting and opposing this cause, which so much 
concerneih the glory ol' God, your own honour and 
happiness, and the peace and safety of your king¬ 
doms; and for what other causes your majesty 
is conscious, and may best judge and search your 
owu conscience; nor would-we have mentioned 
any particulars, if they had not been publicly 
(known. For all which it is high time for your 
majesty to fall down at the footstool of the king of 
glory, to acknowledge your offences, to repent 
timely, to mske your peace with God through 
Jesus Christ (whose blood is able to wash away 
your great sins), and to be no lunger unwilling that 
the sou of God reign over you and your kingdoms 
in his pure ordinance of church government and 
worship.” 

The king hud scarcely received this letter, when 
Montrose gained another victory. The Cove¬ 
nanters had been pursuing him with far superior 
numbers under Baillie and Urry, who committed 
the folly of dividing their forces and following him 
into the mountains. On repassing the Don, they 
were encountered on the 2nd of July at Alford, 
Montrose having doubled upon them, and con¬ 
cealed his reserve behind an eminence. The re¬ 
sult, was, that the Highlanders and tlfe>Irish 
charged with their usual fury, broke the Cove¬ 
nanters, and drove them before them. 

The southern march of the Scottish army in 
England under Leven was not so rapid as had 
been expected. Historians have accused them of 
lukewarmness and disaffection to the English 
Commons, overlooking the important fact that, 
from the brilliant successes of Montrose, this Scot¬ 
tish army must have felt that their presence might 
be required for the defence of their owu country. 
Jjeven, however, after reducing and garrisoning 
the important city of Carlisle, detached part, of his 
forces mtg Lancashire, to assist Sir W illiam Brere- 
ton; “ but the gross of his army hovered to and 
fro, sometimes advancing southward, and some¬ 
times retreating, as being, ’tis likely, apprehensive 
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of the king’s breaking northwards to join with 
Montrose.” But, in the end of June, the Scots 
advanced to Nottingham ; by the 2nd of July, the 
day on which Montrose gained the battle of Alford, 
they were at Melton Mowbray, whence they 
pushed forward by Tamworth and Birmingham 
ints Worcestershire and Herefordshire, effectually 
preventing the royalists from making any new 
levies in those parts. On the 22nd of July they 
took by storm Canon-Froom, a garrison of the 
king’s, about midway between the cities of Wor¬ 
cester and Hereford. At this crisis Charles, by 
means of Sir William Fleming, a Scottish gentle¬ 
man that adhered to him, tampered with the Earl 
of Eleven (old Leslie), and with the Earl of Calen¬ 
dar, who wbb Fleming's uncle. Leven told Fleming 
to follow the straight and public way, applying 
himself to the parliaments and committees of both 
kingdoms, and not making his secret address to 
him; and the Earl of Calendar, after rating his 
nephew for his disaffection to the good cause, and 
for his want of judgment and discretion, referred 
him in the same manner to the parliaments of 
both kingdoms or their committees. Leven com¬ 
municated the, correspondence to the House of 
Commons, who voted him a letter of thanks and a 
jewel worth 500/. On the 30th of July the Scots 
sat down before the strong or well-defended walk 
of Hereford. This pressed close upon the king, 
who was collecting recruits in the counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan. Charles was thus 
driven into action, and he moved from Cardiff with 
3000 horse in good condition, and with some hun¬ 
dreds of newly levied infantry that were worth 
little or nothing. Nearly all his officers were in¬ 
volved in fierce quarrels with one another, dis¬ 
puting for posts and pre-eminences when their 
very existence as an army was compromised. At 
first the king fancied he could raise the siege of 
Hereford, and he showed his well-appointed 
columns of horse in the neighbourhood, hut he 
was presently obliged to renounce this project as 
hopeless, and to dismiss all his foot. He then 
resolved with his cavalry alone to open his way 
to the Scottish borders, where it is quite certain 
he had concerted a meeting and junction- with 
Montrtfce. The brave Sir Marmadukc Langdale 
devised and guided the march, and the cavalry 
swept across the country from the Wye to the Trent, 
and from the Trent to the Don, without opposition, 
and with flattering success in the way of picking 
up partisans and reinforcements, the latter coniist- 
ing chiefly of garrisons that had surrendered to 
the parliament, and been dismissed. But by the 
order of the Earl of Leven, Sir David Leslie, with 
nearly the entire cavalry of the Scottish army in 
England, was now in full pursuit, and Poyntz and 
Rossiter, who commanded the English forces in 
the north, were advancing in another direction. 
Charles, who had got as far as Doncaster, halted, 
wavered, and then turned back, giving up his bold 
plan of getting to Scotland, and only hoping to be 
able to regain his strong quarters in the south at 


Oxford. As Sir David Leslie had a double object 
—that is, to prevent the king’s reaching Scotland, 
and to check the successes of Montrose there,— 
and as the latter was now the more important ope¬ 
ration, he did not turn to pursue Charles, but rode 
forward towards the borders. Thus unmolested in 
his rear, the king fell back upon Newark. There 
he conceived that, by rapid marches, he might 
take the associated counties in the east, the coun¬ 
try of Oliver Cromwell, which had done so much 
against him, by surprise, and scatter their unaided 
foot levies. Proceeding by Stamford, he rushed 
into Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, ravaging the 
whole open country, and taking the town of Hunt¬ 
ingdon by assault on the 24th of August. He 
gave Cambridge several alarms, but then drew off 
and went to Woburn, his flying squadrons of horse 
spreading in different detachments through Bed¬ 
fordshire and part of Hertfordshire, and some of 
them approaching the town of St. Albans. From 
Woburn he went to Dunstable, and then crossing 
Buckinghamshire,-he got to Oxford on the 28th of 
August, where the day before the melancholic 
Lord Keeper Littleton had departed this life. 
“ In this sudden and unexpected march, his ma¬ 
jesty’s horse got great booty out of those countries 
adhering to the parliament, through which they 
bad passed, especially at Huntingdon.” But at 
Oxford, or a short time before he got there, Charles 
was greeted with intelligence from Scotland, far 
more valuable to him than the plunder of his 
burghers and peasants of England. Montrose, 
after threatening Perth, where the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment was sitting, resolved to penetrate farther 
into die south than he had hitherto ventured, and, 
crossing the Forth a little above Stirling, he di¬ 
rected his march across the narrow isthmus which 
separates the Frith of Forth from the Frith of 
Clyde, and which equally opened to him the roads 
to Edinburgh and to Glasgow. Baillie and the 
Covenanters came up with him on the 19th of 
August at Kilsyth, a village adjacent to the Roman 
wall, and not far from Stirling, but they were de¬ 
feated and slaughtered in heaps, no quarter being 
given. It is said that from 5000 to 6000 men, 
including nearly the entire rhimber of Baillie’s in¬ 
fantry, were killed on the field or ^butchered in the 
pursuit, and the Covenanters lost all their artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. The Earl of Argyle and the 
chief nobles of that party fled by sea to England, 
the city of Glasgow opened its gates to the blood- 
red conqueror, and the magistrates of Edinburgh 
immediately liberated all their royalist prisoners or 
friends of Montrose, and sent delegates with them, 
beseeching his favour or mercy to the city, and 
promising all obedience to the king—“ upon 
which, and because the plague was then very rife 
in Edinburgh, he forbore marching thither with 
his army.” The liberated prisoners and no incon¬ 
siderable number of the nobility joined Montrose, 
and accepted commissions in the name of Charles 
to raise and command Scottish troops; and if 
Charles had persevered and succeeded in his 
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march northward,—if he had joined Montrose, as 
he possibly might have done immediately after the 
victory of Kilsyth,—his chance, at least in Scot¬ 
land, would have been wonderfully improved. 
But still it was hut a chance, and all that could 
have happened even in that case would have been 
the prolonging of the war for one or two campaigns 
more; for whatever was the backsliding of some 
of die nobles, or the timidity of some of the great 
towns, the spirit of the Scots was unbroken, the 
Covenanters were as resolute as ever to maintain 
their solemn bond, and the lowlanders, almost to a 
man, were infuriated at the atrocities committed 
by the wild hordes from the highlands and from 
Ireland. And then in England all opposition was 
falling prostrate before the energies of Cromwell 
and Fairfax, and, if needful, a victorious and most 
highly disciplined army of 20,000 enthusiastic 
Englishmen would have crossed the borders within 
a month. But Charles, as wc have seen, scoured 
back to Oxford, and David Leslie alone, as we 
shall see, was sufficient to crush Montrose, and 
gender nugatory all his brilliant victories and the 
still more brilliant prospects they had opened to 
the king and to the queen, who, in her enthusiasm, 
looked upon the brave and adroit adventurer as a 
demi-gud or a saviour. In fact, immediately after 
his great victory, Montrose was brought to a pause, 
for most of the highland tribes that followed him 
returned to their mountains to secure their plunder, 
while some of their chiefs were wholly alienated 
from the cause by jealousies and dissensions; and 
though he had overrun the country in a desultory 
war, the success of which was mainly owing to its 
suddenness and rapidity, he had acquired no forti¬ 
fied place, nor established any durable foundation 
in the lowlands, where his authority never ex¬ 
tended beyond the ground he actually occupied 
with his troops. He hanged a few incendiaries at 
Glasgow; and then, as king’s lieutenant or vice¬ 
roy, summoned a new parliament to meet at that 
city in the month of October, and rashly advanced 
southward, expecting to meet at least a rein¬ 
forcement of cavalry from England. In the mean 
lime, David Leslie, with his horse, had got to 
Gladsmuir, in East Ldthian, his design originally 
being to throw hjmself between Montrose and the 
Forth ; and the Earl of Leven, abandoning the 
siege of Hereford was falling hack towards the 
borders with the main body of the Scottish army. 
The king left Oxford on the 31st of August, and 
went to Hereford, which city he entered in triumph. 
He then proposed to cross the Severn to the assist¬ 
ance of Prince Rupert, who was besieged in 
Bristol by Fairfax; but he loitered and lost time— 
went again to the splendid castle of Ragland, and 
there received news that his nephew had surren¬ 
dered Bristol on the 11th of September. Charles, 
in the anguish of his heart and the bitterness of 
his disappointment—for Rupert had assured him 
that he could keep Bristol for four months, and 
he had hardly kept it four days—heaped reprouches 
upon his nephew, and even suspected him of 


treachery, being instigated, it is said, by the Lord 
Digby, the deadly enemy of Rupert. He sent the 
prince an order to resign all his commissions and 
quit the country, and he ordered his arrest in case 
Rupert should be troublesome. Still believing 
Montrose to be master of all Scotlnnd, Charles 
once more resolved to march into the north. Start¬ 
ing from Hereford, he traversed the mountains of 
Wales, hoping to avoid, by this course, any inter¬ 
ruption from the enemy, and to relieve Chester, 
the only port by which he could now maintain his 
communications with Ireland.* He reached the 
neighbourhood of Chester without any reverse, 
but the parliamentarians had taken the suburbs of 
that city; Poyntz, with another division, was ad¬ 
vancing by a different foad, and on the 23rd of 
September the royalists, on Rowton Heath, found 
themselves between two fires, being charged on 
one side by t^e troops that had taken the suburbs, 
and on the other by Poyntz. The result, after 
several remarkable vicissitudes, was, the complete 
defeat of Charles, who had 600 troopers slain, and 
lost more than a thousand prisoners. With less 
than half his horse (he had no foot with him) he 
retreated to Denbigh, where intelligence reached 
him that the game was up with Montrose. 

David Leslie, when on the east coast of Scot¬ 
land, was informed that Montrose was advancing 
to the south-west, his movements apparently being 
in concert with those of Charles, who was ad¬ 
vancing, on his part, by the western side of Eng¬ 
land ; and the Covenanter thereupon, with all the 
Scottish horse, quitted the shores of the Forth and 
marched westward in the direction of the Solway 
Frith. He came up with the royalists in Selkirk 
forest, and this time Montrose, .who had so often 
surprised his adversaries, was himself taken by 
surprise and thoroughly beaten near the village of 
Philiphaugh. The light-heeled partisan escaped 
and got back to the Highlands, but his army was 
utterly annihilated, amt many of his friends who 
had not fallen in battle were executed by the 
Covenanters, who retaliated the dreadful barba¬ 
rities which had been committed. 

The person now in greatest credit and favour 
with the unfortunate king was the whimsical, 
wrong-headed Lord Digby, who had contrived to 
quarrel with nearly every other man about the 
court or camp. Immediately after the affair at 
Chester, and before it was known that the Cove¬ 
nanters had gained the great victory of Philip¬ 
haugh, “ the Lord Digby, finding in how ill a 
posture the king’s affairs were, and how ungrate¬ 
ful he himself was unto the soldiery, entered upon 
a romantic design with a small body of horse to 
march into Scotland to the assistance of the Earl 
of Montrose, that most brave loyal Scot, who to 
admiration did defeat so many of the Scots rebels 
and clear so much of the country, that, like 
Elijah’* discovery of the true church, where the 
prophet thought that there were scarce any true 

* According to Ituehworlb, be every minute expected the landing 
at Cbeiter of forces from Ireland. 
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worshippers but himself, there were found '1000 
knees or loyal faithful in Scotland who had never 
bowed unto Baal, which I set down for the honour 
of that nation; and had his majesty’s affairs been 
prosperous in England, such a sunshine would 
ha\je discovered a great many more such worthy 
persons, who for a time lay as so many undiscern- 
ilde atoms in that northern air. But the Lord 
Digby’s design (though he did, perchance, as 
much as any man could have done) evaporated; 
for he is beaten at his entrance into Yorkshite, 
and, before he got to Carlisle, defeated, and bo 
forced to ship himself for Ireland instead of Scot¬ 
land.”* Dighy, who had always been unfor¬ 
tunate in letter-writing, lost his portfolio, which 
was taken by the enemy, and, being published by 
the parliament, administered afterwards much 
occasion of discourse.! The principal papers 
were letters from Goff, a secret agel# in Holland, 
to the Lord Jermyn, who was living in the very 
closest intimacy with Charles’s wife at Paris, and 
which letters related to a project for a match 
between the Prince of Wales and the daughter of 
the Prince of Orange, who was thereby to engage 
the U nited Provinces to espouse the king’s interests, 
—letters from Ireland concerning secret negotia¬ 
tions between the queen and Fitzwilliams, an 
Irishman who “propounded” to bring over 
10,000 men,—letters from the Lord Jermyn at 
Paris to the Lord Digby himself, touching a treaty 
for bringing over the Duke of Lorraiu with an 
army to the king's assistance, touching aids to be 
obtained from the king of Denmark, the Prince of 
Courland, and the pope. Among these letters was 
one dated June the 9th, 1645, which mentioned 
that his lordship's relative, Sir Kcnclm Dighy, 
had arrived at Rome and had had audience of the 
pope, who had given him the best reception and 
the fairest promises in general that could be 
wished; and it was stated in this epistle that if 
Sir Keiielm could he relied upon, there were good 
hopes of getting money there. There was also a 
remarkable letter written by Lord Dighy himself 
to my Lord Jermyn, and dated the 27th day of 
August, only a few days before the seizure was 
made. Dighy told his friend that he thought, of 
all their plans, those of getting troops from Den- 

* Kir Philip Warwick. This vary decided rovaliat, who, on the 
whole, entertained a great admimtion of Di^by, thus concludes his 
account of that eccentric nobleman's life anti odventmes “ After¬ 
wards he followed his present majesty (Charles II.) beyond sea, 
where, both amoii'jthe Fiench and Spanish minister*, he a<>t spjredily 
jpeat ciedit; hut, being super refined, held it not long. He affected 
astiulngy, which 1 take to be fatal to most that do so, for it towoften 
draws them off from duty by supposing their destiny inevitable, and 
bungs them into the condition of necessary animals, who were 
ci pitted to be voluntary agents. Hut his skill in this art failed him 
likewise, foi it made linn despond of his present majesty's return at a 
time when lie was near his restitution; and so, changing his religion 
in compliance w ith Don John of Austria, ho incapacitated himself 
for that public employment of office of Secretary of state, which for¬ 
merly he hud held, and certainly would have hud again. lie held to 
the old distinction betwixt the church of Home and the court of 
Rome, entitling himself to the first. But though he had formerly 
written very learnedly and solidly in maintenance of our.religion to 
his kinsman, Sir Keuelm Digby. yet, after his change? ho neier 
answered his own poiemicka. And 1 heard from those that woro 
often with him in hw last sickness that it was not perceived that lie 
had either priest of thut creed or of ours to administer to him; yet he 
was observed to be very devout and frequent in prayer”, 

I Clarendon, 


mark ami money from Rome were the most pro¬ 
bable,—that the business in Ireland was very 
backward and sadly involved, the Irish Catholics 
demanding too much from his majesty, such as 
the granting unto them the Protestant churches in 
such parishes where the number of the Catholics 
wbb greater, that is, iff- effect, alt through Ireland. 
“And whereas,” continues Dighy to Henrietta 
Maria’s lover, “ you write that perhaps my Lord 
of Ormond is not the fit person to conclude that 
business, hut that the management of it should be 
remitted to the queen, I am much afraid that the 
expectation of that in the Irish hath much retarded 
the hoped-for issue of the treaty. But (God be 
thanked) we received men; now the certain news 
is, that the peace there is concluded, and that an 
express from my Lord of Ormond is upon his way 
from Chester with all the particulars. The utmost 
extent of my Lord of Ormond’s power to grant 
was the suspension of Poining’s Act as to the 
passing of suelr bills as should he first agreed on; 
the repeal of the penal laws, and the allowing the. 
Papists some chapels in private places for the 
exercise of their religion; but you may not take 
notice that he had so large a power, for happily he 
may have obtained a peace upon a better bargain. 
Thus much for that business.” Dighy proceeded 
to tell Lord Jermyn that his majesty approved of 
the course proposed by him for obtaining aids 
from Denmark ; “ hut above all things,” said he, 
“ let the matter of money be laboured in, for with¬ 
out some competent stock of that against the next 
spring, it will he impossible for us ever to have a 
resource again.” He (Lord Dighy) thought that 
the king might be safe at Oxford till the setting in 
of winter, ami then the season would prevent that 
place from being in danger by siege. lie could 
tell his dearest friend, by way of prediction, that, 
desperate as the cause seemed, having got thus 
far in the year, they would he safe till the next, 
and then probably by help from Denmark and 
Ireland, anil monies from France and other quar¬ 
ters, they might have a fiesh and hopeful cam¬ 
paign in the spring. These hopes, lie said, the 
state of affairs would bear, if the humours of the 
royalists would only bear 'the patience. “ But, 
alas! my lord,” continued Digbj^ “we must not 
expect it, there is such a universal weariness of 
the war, despair of a possibility for the king to 
recover, and so much of private interests grown 
from these upon every body, that I protest to God 
I do not know four persons living, besides myself 
and you, that have not already given clear demon¬ 
strations that they will purchase their own and (as 
they flatter themselves) the kingdom's quiet at any 
price to the king, to the church, to the faithfullest 
of his party. And, to deal freely with you, I do 
not think it will be iu the king’s power to hinder 
himself from being forced to accept such conditions 
as the rebels will give him; and that the next 
news you will hear after we have been one month 
at Oxford will be, that I and those few others who 
may be thought by our counsels to fortify the king 
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in firmness to his principles shall be forced or 
torn from him, and you will find the prime in¬ 
struments to impose the necessity upon the king 
of submitting to what they and most of the kiug’B 
party at Oxtord shall think fit.”* 

Clarendon says that by one blow those 1500 
horse which marched northward in search of 
Montrose were brought to nothing, and the .general¬ 
ship of the Lord Digby (of which the historiau did 
not think highly) was brought to an end. In 
fact, that catastrophe put an end to all cam¬ 
paigning or lighting in the open field, though tbeie 
still remained much to do in the way of siege and 
blockade. For several days Charles, after the 
affair at Chester, lay at Denbigh uncertain what to 
do, and distracted by the conflicting projects and 
opinions of his officers, now fearfully reduced in 
number. At one moment he thought of wintering 
in the Isle of Anglesey, an opportune place for 
receiving succours from Ireland, and deemed very 
defensible: but be gave up this project for a march 
upon Worcester; and this march he abandoned at 
Jhe instigation of Digby, whom at one time lie 
thought of accompanying to the Scottish border, 
for a movement upon the Trent, and with that 
object he brushed across the country and got to 
Newark.f Soon after his arrival at that town, 
l’lince Rupert, despising his orders, came to 
Belvoir Castle, ten miles short of Newark. The 
king, greatly irritated, commanded him to stay 
where he was. Rupert proceeded instantly to 
Newark, and Sir Richard Willis, the royalist 
governor of that place, and Gerrard, one of the 
king’s principal officers, heedless of tiie king’s 
commands or wishes, went out with an escort of a 
hundred horse to meet the prince and do him 
honour. Without being announced, and followed 
by a numerous retinue all in arms, Rupert pre¬ 
sented himself before his uncle, telling him that he 
was come to give an account of his surrender of 
Bristol, and to clear himself from unjust imputa¬ 
tions. Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely 
answered a syllable. It was supper-time: the 
rest withdrew ; but Rupert and his brother Prince 
Maurice remained. During the meal Charles 
discoursed with Maurice, but said not a word to 
Rupert. As soon as the supper was over, the 
king shut himself up in his chamber; and Rupert 
went to lodge with his friend Willis, the governor 
of Newark. “ But the king,” says Clurendou, 
“ how displeased soever, thought it necessary to 
hear what Prince Rupert would say, that he 
might with,the mure case provide for his own 
escape from thence, which it was high time to 
make.” (For Newark was no longer a safe 
hiding-place, the active Poyntz having marched 
to the hanks of the Trent, and the disaffection of 
the neighbourhood and the insubordination of the 
royalist troops being bucIi as to threaten Charles 
with capture or surrender.) Accordingly, on the 

• Riuhwortli. 

\ " And now the king, like a It anted ptrirldge, flits from onn garri¬ 
son to another until be comes to Newark .’’—Sir Philip Warwick. 


morrow, he allowed Rupert, who pleaded how im¬ 
possible it was to defend the fort of Bristol after 
the line was entered, to moke his defence before a 
species of courPmartial; and, after a day or two’s 
debate, lie caused a short declaration to ha drawn up, 
“ by which the prince was absolved and cleared 
from any disloyalty or treason in the rendering of 
Bristol, but not of indiscretion.'’ No solicitation 
could draw more than this front the king, who 
evidently from this moment both disliked and dis¬ 
trusted his nephew. “ And so,” says Clarendon, 
“ that matter was settled ; upon which tho king 
expected the prince should have departed, us 
himself resolved to prosecute the means for his 
own escape without communicating it to him.” 
But Rupert remained at Newark to lie the occasion 
of fresh disturbances and heart-burnings. A few 
days after, Charles, who had resolved to begin his 
march on thq Sunday night, (which he imparted 
to none but two or three of the nearest trust,) and 
who wanted to carry the governor, Sir Richard 
Willis, away with him, for he had quarrelled with 
all the royalists in the neighbourhood, privately 
called that officer into his bed-chamber, and told 
him of his own design to he gone that very night, 
adding, that he was resolved to make him (Willis) 
captain of his horse-guards in the place of the 
I’.url of Lichfield, who had been lately killed 
before Chester, and that he would leave the laird 
Bellasis to he governor of Newark, as one that, from 
his alliances in the adjacent counties and his good 
estate there, would he more acceptable to the gentry. 
Perhaps Willis had learned to doubt the royal 
word—for the post of captain of the horse-guards 
was a much higher one than that of governor of 
Newark, and Charles, upon his excusing himself 
on the grounds of the narrowness of his fortune, 
which could not maintain him m that high em¬ 
ployment, had promised to take care and provide 
for his support. At all events, when his majesty 
went out of his chamber, and presently to church, 
the governor went to complain to bis friends, and 
when the king sat down to dinner, Willis returned 
to him accompanied by Prince Rupert, Prince 
Maurice, Gerrard, and about twenty officers of the 
garrison. Willis, apparently with little ceremony, 
told him that what his majesty had said to hipi in 
private that morning was now the public talk ol 
the town, and very much to his dishonour: Prince 
Rupert rejoined, that Sir Richard Willis was to he 
removed from his government, for no fault that he 
had committed, hut for being his friend; and 
Gettard added, that this was a plot of the Lord 
Digby, who was a traitor, and he would prove him 
to he so. Charles rose in some disorder from the 
dinner-table, and would have gone into his bed¬ 
chamber, calling the governor to follow him, but 
Willis answered aloud, that he had received a pub¬ 
lic injury, and therefore expected a public satis¬ 
faction. Then Charles flew iuto a paroxysm- of 
rage, and commanded them all to depart from his 
presence, and to come no more into it. The whole 
party went accordingly and sounded to horse, in- 
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tending presently to be gone. Even in this manner 
did his own officers, his own nephews, heard the 
fallen king, and brawl in his presence, which he 
had been taught to consider as second only to the 
divine presence. Clarendon sajjhs to think that, 
all the gentlemen in the town being so very loyal 
and* full of duty, Charles might nave hanged or 
shot all these mutineers together; but the assump¬ 
tion is doubtful. The Lord Bellasis, however, 
took the command of Newark as governor, and 
placed guards “ where he thought it reason or 
needful.” In the afternoon a paper was carried 
to the king, signed by his two nephews and, about 
four-'and-twenty officers, who desired that Sir 
Richard Willis might receive a trial by a court of 
war ; and if that court found him faulty, then he 
might be dismissed. And they told Charles, that 
if this were not granted, they desired passes for 
themselves and for as many horse as desired to go 
with them'; and, in the end, they hoped that his 
majesty would not look uporf this action of theirs 
as a mutiny. To this last clause the king replied 
first, saying that he would not now christen it; 
bnt that it certainly looked very like mutiny. He 
told them that, for the court-martial, he would not 
eagke that a judge of his actions; but for the 
pisses, they.Bhould be immediately prepared for 
as many as desired to have them. A night was 
allowed to elapse, but the king relented not, not; did 
Rupert, who ought, indeed, to have remembered 
that his uncle’s condition “ was properer to have 
begot compassion in an enemy, than to have raised 
neglect in so near a kinsmari and dependent.”* 
On the following morying the passes were sent, 
and Rupert, with Sir Richard Willis and about 
200 horse, turned their backs upon Newark, anii 
rode to Bel voir Castle, whence they shortly after 
sent one of their company to demand from the 
parliament “ leave and passports to go beyond 
the seas.” The Commons readily sent them the 
passes, but the princes did not yet quit England, 
where Rupert had shed torrents of blood. They 
were subsequently reconciled to their uncle, and 
shut up with him m Oxford. 

These broils, according to Clarendon, had well- 
nigh broken the design the king had for his 
present escape from Newark which was not 
possible to be executed for some time, Poyntz 
and Rossiter drawing every day nearer, and 
believing they had so encompassed him that it 
would not be possible Tor him to get out of 
their hands. The historian adds, that “ nothing 
but Providence could conduct him out of that 
labyrinth.” He had now fixed his resolution for 
Oxford, and sent a trusty messenger thither 
with directions that the horse of that garrison 
should be ready, upon a day appointed, between 
Banbury and Daventry. Then, upon Monday, 
the 3rd of November, early in the morning, he 
sent a gentleman to Belvoir Castle, to learn the 
true state Jof the rebels’ quarters," and to advertise 
Sir Gems Lucas, the governor "of that garrison, 
Sir Philip'",Warwick, 


of his, majesty’s design to march thither that night, 
with orders that his troop and guides should be 
ready at such an hour; but with an express 
charge, that he should not acquaint the princes, 
or any of their company, with it. That gentle¬ 
man being returned with very particular informa¬ 
tion, the resolution was taken to march that very 
night, but not published till an hour after the 
shutting the ports. Then order waB given, that 
all should be ready in the market-place at ten of 
the clock; and by that time the horse were all 
there, and were iu number between four and five 
hundred of the guards and of other loose regi¬ 
ments ; they were all there put in order; and 
every man was placed iu some troop; which done, 
about eleven of the clock, they began to march; 
the king himself in the head of his own troop 
marched in the middle of the whole body.” Thus 
travelling in the dead of night, Charles reached 
Belvoir Castle without interruption or alarm; and 
there Sir Gervas Lucas was ready with his troop, 
and with good guides, who all attended his majesty 
till the break of day, by which time he had passed 
the posts and quarters he most feared. But he. 
had still to march between hostile garrisons and 
detachments; and, therefore, he paused not to rest, 
but pressed forward Jail that day. As he passed 
near Burleigh upon the hill, where was a garrison 
of the parliament, some horse sallied out, fell upon 
bis rear, and took und killed some men, who had 
loitered or whose horses were tired. Sir Philip 
Warwick says, “ On the highway the captain-lieu¬ 
tenant, with the king’s own troop, one Tuberville, 
a good, stout, plain, downright soldierly gentleman 
(under whom I trooped for some time), was forced 
with a party of his men to engage the enemy, who 
were in pursuit of the king; and in this engage¬ 
ment the captain lost his life, as well as some 
others of his common troopers.” Towards even¬ 
ing the king was so weary, that he was even com¬ 
pelled to rest for the space of four hours in a 
village within eight miles of Northampton, where 
the parliamentarians were in force. At ten o’clock 
tha(. night he again took the road, and by noon 
the following day he got to Banbury, where the 
horse from Oxford received him aud conducted 
him safely to their garrison that evening; “ and 
so,” says Clarendon, “ he finishedthe most tedious 
and grievous march that ever king was exercised 
in." 

Charles, however, soon perceived that he coulil 
no longer find security even in Oxford. Cromwell 
was reducing in rapid succession all the garrisons 
that still held out, and the king knew that he and 
Fairfax were concerting the best means of block¬ 
ading or besieging Oxford. Charles’s council, as 
the Lord Digby had predicted, almost instantly 
proposed a negotiation; because, among other 
powerful reasons, his majesty had no army at all, 
nor any forces but what were shut up in garrisons, 
no means or money to satisfy his officers, or to 
supply or pay his garrisons, except the contribu¬ 
tions of the country, which was wasted , by tbs 
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soldiers of both sides; so that “ the people were 
ready every day to rise against his garrisons, as 
being no longer able to undergo the heavy pres¬ 
sures which the necessities of his majesty’s sol¬ 
diers and the avarice of his majesty’s governors 
daily put upon them.” Ever since the reading of 
the king’s letters taken at Nascby, the parliament, 
or a majority of it, seems to have, determined never 
to negotiate on the footing they had formerly done 
at Oxford and Uxbridge; and as it had been ob¬ 
served that his commissioners had always laboured 
to sow dissensions and carry on intrigues, a reso¬ 
lution had been adopted, that no more of these 
emissaries should he admitted. Accordingly, when 
Charles applied for safe-conducts for two noble¬ 
men, he met with a stem refusal. Still, however, 
it seemed neither decent nor safe wholly to reject 
terms of pacification, and the two Houses resolved 
to submit to him certain propositions in the fmm 
of parliamentary bills for lum to give his assent to. 

During these deliberations the breach between 
the Presbyterians and Independents became wider, 
*and Charles fondly hoped to find a way through 
it to the recovery of his former power. The Scots, 
too, who had their army in the heart of England, 
and who occupied some of the most, important of 
the garrisons, disagreed greatly with the master 
minds that had now taken the chief direction of 
affaiis; they suggested numerous revises and 
alterations of the propositions to be offered to the 
king, and they seemed quite ready to throw their 
swords into the scale of their co-religionists, the 
English presbyterians. All this caused long de¬ 
lays, hut the problem would have been the sooner 
solved if Cromwell and Fairfax had not deemed it 
expedient to finish their conquest of the west of 
England, and reduce the rest of the kingdom to 
the obedience of parliament, before commencing 
the siege of Oxford, which promised to he long and 
difficult. Half of the manoeuvres of Charles and 
his partisans probably escaped detection or record; 
hut those which were discovered and set down 
would fill a large and not very amusing volume. 
The king, it appears, was, on the whole, more 
willing to deal with tfye Independents than with 
the Presbyterians; but the queen,who, from France, 
constantly suggested plans, and generally guided 
his councils, thought that more was to he gained 
from the Presbyterians; and she and other friends, 
both abroad and at home, earnestly recommended 
him to conclude a good bargain with the Scots, to 
give up episcopacy, and to establish that exclusive 
and intolerant presbyterianism which seemed so 
dear not only to all his subjects north of the 
Tweed, but also to so large a portion of the English 
people. But he would never yield to this advice; 
and he applied again to parliament, to be heard by 
his commissioners, or to have himself a personal 
conference with them at Westminster. This letter 
was presented at a most unfortunate, juncture, for 
at that very moment the committee of both king¬ 
doms were communicating to the two houses all 
the particulars of a secret treaty between the king 
vol. m. 


and the Earl of Glamorgan, and between Gla¬ 
morgan and the Irish papists; and in the loud 
storm that then raged, the words of Charles could 
scarcely be heartL aud his letter was thrown aside 
without an answ®. It was found that the king had 
authorized Glamorgan to treat with the Catholics 
of Ireland, and to make them the (argest promises, 
upon condition of their engaging to take up arms 
and pass over in force to the English coast. It 
appeals, from Charles’s own letters, that he never 
intended to keep these liberal promises—that he 
meant to cliegt them, or make them cozen “them¬ 
selves but it is quite certain that the promises 
were made in a solemn manner, and that, even 
without lieing read with the exaggerating optics of 
the. reigning religions intolerance, they contained 
matter to put in jeopardy all the Protestants in 
Ireland, and to incense all the Protestants in 
England—the latter exasperated enough by the 
single notion of bringing an army of wild Irish into 
their country. Yet Charles, “ on the faith of a 
Christian,” denied to the parliament all knowledge 
of Glamorgan’s doings ; and his partisans declared, 
that the warrants hearing his name, which had 
been found in the baggage of the Catholic arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam, slain in a skirmish near Sligo, 
were mere forgeries. The king moreover told the 
two houses, that he had ordered his lord lieutenant 
(the Marquess of Ormond) and his privy council 
in Dublin, to proceed against Glamorgan accord¬ 
ing to law. But Ormond had in his possession, 
unknown to the parliament, a copy of the warrant 
wherein the king engaged to make good whatever 
.Glamorgan should promise the pupists in his 
name; and in writing to Ormond, Charles w'us 
compelled to shift his ground, and equivocate most 
miserably, asserting, that he did not remember any 
such warrant; that it was indeed possible he might 
have furnished the Earl of Glamorgan with some 
credential to the Irish Catholics; but that if he 
did, it could only have been with an understand¬ 
ing that Glamorgan was not to employ it without 
the approval of the lord lieutenant. This language 
leaves no doubt us to the nature of the transaction. 
And this, he it remembered, was the king’s usual 
mode of managing business. Digby; who in 
Ireland when the papers were taken, and who, as 
Charles’s secretary, knew more of the transaction 
than any man, instantly saw the fatal consequences 
that would follow the disclosure—“ fearing lest, if 
this discovery should grow too general among the 
people, all the former rumours should find credit; 
as namely, that the king was author of the Irish 
rebellion, and sought to confirm popery; from 
whence a general revolt of all the Protestants might 
be feared.” “ And although,” continues May, 
“ Digby thought Glamorgan to he an unadvised 
man, yet he could not suppose him to be so foolish 
as to have undertaken such a thing as that without 
any warrant at all: therefore it was agreed betwixt 
them (Digby and Ormond), that lest, when this 
discovery should be grown more general, it might 
be too late to vindicate the king, that Digby should 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and Digby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Chester might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glamorgan’s compact, thotfe Irish 
were, not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro¬ 
mised, and confirmed the peace; and, while they 
were consulting about, this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in a great, mutiny, and the 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented; Digby was enforced to 
make haste and accuse Glamorgan (who was not 
at all dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there¬ 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that he did not fear to giv| 
account at London, or before the parliament, of 
what he lugl done by the king’s warrant; hut ’it 
was wonderful to see what a change in the Pro¬ 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Digby had made 
this adroit move l>efore any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to he easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what he called “ a starting hole,” 
he lmd tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a defeasance —an invention worthy of the 
genius of his master—whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
seeing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he had done 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pait of the treaty. 
Surely these were Figaro scenes, where everybody 
was deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do—where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi¬ 
dent, except the unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to be, or to appear 
to he (the plain language of England becomes a : 
riddle in describing these things!) a sufficient 
vindication; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Earl of Gla¬ 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 
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secret assistance of Ormond and Digby. But cir¬ 
cumstances had shaken the reliance of the papists 
upon the king’s word and warrants; and Rinuc- 
cini, a crafty Italian, archbishop and prince of 
Fermo, and pope’s nuncio, who had lately landed 
in Ireland, made them the more suspicious of 
treachery; and urged them to insist upon the open 
recognition of the establishment of the Catholic 
worship. A part of the assembly at Kilkenny 
would have been satisfied with smaller concessions 
and guarantees; and, apparently through the assist¬ 
ance of this party, Glamorgan collected some five 
thousand men, whom he led to Waterford, in order 
to relieve Chester, where Lord Byron was reduced 
almost to extremities by the parliamentarians. By 
the time Glamorgan got to Waterford he received 
news of the proceedings at Westminster, ami of 
the king’s public disavowal of his authority, war¬ 
rant, &c. But the earl knew what this meant; 
the king had already instructed him “ to make no 
other account of such declarations, than to put 
himself in a condition to-help his master, and set 
him freeand Glamorgan pressed forward Ins 
preparations for shipping the troops, A much 
more serious check was, the unwelcome news that 
Chester had fallen. “ For all these devices nothing 
availed the king: all his designs were frustrated; 
nor could he. ever bring into England an army 
cither of Irish rebels, Lorrainers, or Dunes (God 
providing better for that kingdom), until at last 
all his forces, everywhere, were vanquished, ami 
wholly subdued by the parliament. For, in the 
month of February, that very city of Chester, fur 
which lie had been so solicitous—a eity so often 
besieged, and now long defended by By ton—came 
into the power of the parliament; for Byron, the 
governor, upon honourable terms, dolivet ed it up 
to Brcreton.”* Upon this intelligence Glamorgan 
dispersed his army ; ami then the king, despairing 
of the Irish, thought seriously of the Scots, whose 
dissensions with their allies, the parliament, were 
now assuming to him a more promising aspect 
than ever, f 

Montrcuil, a French ambassador or special en¬ 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secretly with the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners in London. He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his court to Charles, that if the 
king would place himself in the. hands of the 
Scottish army they would receive him as their 
natural sovereign, without violence to his con¬ 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms in 
recovering his rights, he (the king) undertaking 
in the like manner to protect them, to respect their 
consciences, and so forth. As old Richelieu was 

• May, Brev.Hist.Vnrl. 

t After the fall of Chester, as Cromwell hrul cleared the whole of 
Cornwall, where the Lord Hoptou made a gallant resistance, there 
was no longer a lauding place for Glamorgan. If that partisan hud 
landed with his 10,000 men (suoh was the number he engaged to 
bring over in all) there must have beeu a short, but most taugmnary, 
campaign. The parliament had voted that no quarter should be 
given to any Irish papists found fighting in England; that they 
should be excluded from all capitulations, and put to death whenever 
taken. 


• Breviary. 
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dead, and as Henrietta Maria waa on the beat 
terms with the queen regent Anne of Austria, and 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin, it should seem that 
Montreuil was earnest and honest in his en¬ 
deavours,*— and hard was the work he had to go 
through with the intolerant Presbyterians and the 
obstinate king. The Scottish commissioners pro¬ 
posed that Charles should take the covenant; and 
they insisted, as a sine qvd non, upon the esta¬ 
blishment of Presbyterianism. Finding that they 
would not yield a line’s breadth in these demands, 
Montreuil posted down to Oxford in the hope of 
inducing the king, whose situation was daily be¬ 
coming more desperate, to yield the point of 
Episcopacy. But Charles’s conscience, perhaps 
the hopes he entertained of prevailing by means 
of the Independents, who at moments seemed 
almost ready to turn their arms alike against 
the Scots mid their own Culvinistic country¬ 
men, long opposed this course; and the widest 
concession the king would make was, that when 
lie should he with the Scottish army, he would 
sCthmit to lie instructed by their preachers in the 
doctrines of their kirk. In other matters the 
king was pliant enough; and it has been sug¬ 
gested that he intended to dupe the Scots into a 
belief that his conversion must he the inevitable 
consequence of his consenting to listen to their 
preachers. Montreuil then posted away to Newark, 
in front of which the main body of the Scots then . 
lay. The Frenchman was presently disconcerted 
by the cold and firm tone of the Scottish officers 
and commissioners with the army, who refused to 
take cognizance of the proceedings of the Scottish 
commissioners in London, and who would yield 
nothing, promise nothing, except that if the king 
would come to them, attended only by his two 
nephews and his confidential servant Ashburn- 
luun, they would receive him with all honour and 
protect lus person. Further argument on the 
part of the diplomatist only elicited further caution 
on the part of the Scots. They told Montreuil 
that they could not keep Prince Rupert., or Prince 
Maurice, or Ashburnhum, if they were claimed 
by the English parliament,—that the most they 
could do for them would be to give them timely 

• And jfl.it Hlioult) bo observed, Sir Philip Warwick, who was 
constantly about the king, insinuate* flint the French diplomatists till 
I In uni'll these troubles, and that Montreuil himsoll, played (Unities 
iiOse. •' Tin oughout all these transactions,” any* Sir Philip, " the 
French wanted not their ambassadors, envoys, private spies, and 
agent* among ns. llow well affected they were*to the privileges of 
liailianient, those lords and gentlemen know whom the king would 
have accused and brought unto a legal trial tor corresponding with 
tin! French auibassado);—how careftd Prince de llarcourt was at 
Oxfoid to porsuade the king to agree with bis two Houses (his 
master being so cBrefnl of his own states), and to insinuate himself 
into their favour liv putting slights upon the king aud liis ministers 
there, and yet willing to receive a present suitable to his quality; 
those that knew least of the king’s affairs know this j—how the envoy, 
M Montreuil, averred it in his master’s name, that if the king 
Would put himself into the hands of this Foots, he should be theie 
sale, both in person, honour, and conscience, (l know it, at having 
hern designed to be (me that should attend his majesty thither ,) is cer¬ 
tain; and that this assurance fixed him upon this resolution more 
than anything else, is unquestionable. Hut improspevity is always 
in confusion, and it was safest for the king to go unattended.”-— Me¬ 
moirs. From extract* of Montreuil* letters given iu Thurloe's State 
Papers we may gather that that special envoy had had serious dis¬ 
putes as to lii* aiaiion with Monsieur de Sabiau, tbu resident 
ambassador. 


notice that they might escape. Montreuil 
hastened to write to Oxford, imd told Charles that 
the step would he too desperate,—that the Scots 
promised absolutely nothing beyond the safety of 
his person; but it appears doubtful, from au expres¬ 
sion in a subsequent dispatch, whether Ci^rlcs 
ever received this first letter of Montreuil from the 
Scottish camp.f Charles, who always considered 
the Scots and Presbyterians as the cause of all his 
misfortunes, now thought that he would rather 
throw himself into the arms of a part of the 
English army, ami rely upon their generous 
feeiings and his own talents for intrigue and per- 
Biiasimi. The parliamentarians were fast gathering 
round Oxford, and Woodstock was not only tie- 
sieged but reduced to extremities; “and at this 
instant the governor of Woodstock, Captain 
Fawcett, sent a messenger to liis majesty to inform 
him of the necessities of that place, anil to know 
liis pleasure, whether he should expect relief or 
deliver it upon the best articles he could get, or 
Igerish in it, having made an honourable defence 
dVen to the greatest extremity.” “ This op¬ 
portunity,” continues Asliburnliain, a principal 
agent m these much disputed transactions, came 
seasonably to his majesty, who immediately sent 
to Colonel Uainsborougli (then commander-in- 
chief at that siege) for a pass for the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsay, Sir William Fleetwood, 
and myself, to treat with him about the surrender 
of Woodstock, which was scut accordingly. But 
the instructions liis majesty Bent us were, not only 
to deliver the garrison upon the best terms we could 
obtain, hut also to labour the army’s acceptance of 
his majesty’s person with one of these two con¬ 
ditions,—either to wait on him to the parliament 
mid prevail with them to receive him with honour 
nnd freedom, or that they would preserve him so 
in their army until they could bring the parlia¬ 
ment to that temper. After wc had ended the 
treaty for the garrison, the Earl of Southampton 
found, opportunity to let himself into the other part 
of our business, which indeed seemed to some of the 
principal men there (at least so far as we could dis- 
coidr) a tiling very agreeable to their judgments. 
But because they would not adventure tin so gieat 
a work without the privity of their superior officers 
(who were that night to quarter not far from that 
place) they desired liberty to imparl the proposi¬ 
tion to them, with this satisfaction to us for the 
present—that, in the representing thereof, they 
would promise the proffer of that honour should 
lose no advantage, and, in case it should be ac¬ 
cepted, they would send a pass to us the next day, 
to return and finish that work ; hut, if the pass 


• In his loiter of the 16th of April, which is refvired to at greater 
length further on, Montreuil says,—” They have at length consented 
that the two princes and Ashburnham may follow the king with such 
oflu* other servant* as are not excepted fiom pardon, and that these 
three persons should remain with him till demanded by the linglish 
parliament, in which case they cannot re I use to delivei them up, but 
they will give them opportunities to escape out of the kingdom 
+ In liis loiter of the 16th of April Moutroml •ay*,—” the first 
person I sent to yon at Oxford came back two days ago, alter making 
ni* escape from those who had detained him, so that you cauuol have 
been informed of the reception they gave me here/’ &<*• 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and Digby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Cheater might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glamorgan’s compact, thotfe Irish 
were not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro¬ 
mised, and confirmed the peace; and, while they 
were consulting about this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in n great, mutiny, and tin* 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented; Digby was enforced to 
make haste and accuse. Glamorgan (who was not 
at all dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there¬ 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that he did not fear to givfe 
account at London, or before the parliament, pf 
what he had done by the king’s warrant; but ’it 
was wonderful to sec what a change in the. Pro¬ 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Digby had made 
this adroit move Indore any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to be easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what he called “ a starting hole,” 
he had tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a defeasance —an invention worthy of the 
genius of his master—whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
Beeing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he. had done 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pait of the treaty. 
Surely these were Figaro scenes, where everybody 
was deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do—where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi¬ 
dent, except the. unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to he, or to appear 
to l>c (the plain language of England becomes a , 
riddle in describing these things!) a sufficient 
vindication; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Earl of Gla¬ 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 
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secret assistance of Ormond and Digby. But cir¬ 
cumstances had shaken the reliance of the papists 
upon the king’s word and warrants; and Rinuc- 
cini, a crafty Italian, archbishop and prince of 
Fcrmo, and pope’s nuncio, who hail lately landed 
in Ireland, made them the more suspicious of 
treachery; and urged them to insist upon the open 
recognition of the establishment of the Catholic 
worship. A part of the assembly at Kilkenny 
would have been satisfied with smaller concessions 
I and guarantees; and, apparently through theassist- 
| auce of this party, Glamorgan collected some live 
thousand men, whom he led to Waterford, in order 
to relieve Chester, where Lord Byron was reduced 
almost to extremities by the parliamentarians. By 
the time Glamorgan got to Waterford he received 
news of the proceedings at Westminster, and of 
the king’s public disavowal of his authority, war¬ 
rant, &c. But the earl knew what this meant; 
the king had already instructed him “ to make no 
other account of Buch declarations, than to put 
himself in a condition to. help his master, and set 
him free;” and Glamorgan pressed forward his | 
preparations for shipping the troops. A much 
more serious check wns, the unwelcome news that : 
Chester had fallen. “ For all these devices nothing 
availed the king: all his designs were frustrated; I 
nor could he ever bring into England an army 
cither of Irish rebels, Lorraiuers, or Danes (God 
providing better for that kingdom), until at Iasi ! 
all his forces, everywhere, were vanquished, and 
wholly subdued by the parliament. For, in the 
month of February, that very city of Chester, for 
which lie had been so solicitous—a city so often 
besieged, and now long defended by By 1011-— came 
into the power of the parliament; for Byron, the 
governor, upon honourable terms, doliveml it up 
to Brcretou.”* Upon this intelligence Glamorgan 
dispersed his army; and then the king, despairing 
of the Irish, thought seriously of the Scots, whose 
dissensions with their allies, the parliament, were 
now assuming to him a more promising aspect 
than ever, f 

Montrcuil, a French ambassador or special en¬ 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secretly with the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners in London. He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his court to Charles, that if the 
king would place himself in the, hands of the 
Scottish army they would receive him as their 
natural sovereign, without violence to his con¬ 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms in 
recovering his rights, he (the king) undertaking 
in the like manner to protect them, to respect their 
consciences, and so forth. As old Richelieu was 

• Mny, Ilrev. Hist.l’nrl. 

t After the fall of Chester, as Cromwell had cleared the wliolo of 
Cornwall, where the Lord Iloptou made a gallant resistance, them 
was no longer ft lauding plane for Glamorgan. If that partisan hud 
landed with his 10,000 men (such was the number he engaged to 
bring over in all) them must have been a short, but most sanguinary, 
campaign. The parliament had voted that no quarter should be 
given to any Irish papists found fighting in Kngluud; that they 
should be excluded from all capitulations, and put to death whenever 
taken. 
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or any express bargain to maintain and defend 
Charles. Charles had not agreed “ with regard to *, 
the Presbyterian governmentand the Scottish 
commissioners in all probability were aware that 
he had been and was, down to the very moment of 
his flight from Oxford, tampering with the Inde¬ 
pendents, and promising to join them in rooting- 
presbytery out of the kingdom. The Scottish 
commissioners would have sacrificed an otherwise 
popular sovereign upon this sole point; but Charles 
was anything hut popular in Scotland, where, in 
the parlance of the time, the blood of the slaugh¬ 
tered saints cried aloud for vengeance upon him. 
The English parliament and army might be in a 
frame of mind suited to magnanimity; ever since 
the battle of Naseby they had been marching 
from success to success, from one triumph to 
another: but in Scotland it was far otherwise; 
there, that interval of time had been filled almost 
entirely by the victories of Montrose and the 
reverses of the Covenanters. The civil war, too, 
as conducted in England, had been all through 
chivalrous and merciful as compared with the 
unsparing carnage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders 
and Irish. Charles, therefore, had little to hope 
from the humour of the Scottish commissioners ; 
and the characteristic wariness of those men, who 
had known his majesty before now, was not likely 
to permit their pledging themselves in a direct 
treaty merely upon his equivocating assurances. 
At the same time they were most certainly anxious 
to have him in their power, being on the very 
verge of an open rupture with the English parlia¬ 
ment, which stood indebted to them in large sums 
of money, and which might well fill them witli 
more serious apprehensions than those arising 
simply out of loss of cash : for Cromwell and 
bait fax, ami that victorious army, would presently 
he without any work on their hands, and ready to 
march, not merely to the Trent, but to the Tyne 
and the Tweed if needful. And therefore the 
Scots, without committing themselves by any 
treaty or any direct promises, may (and we think it 
probable they did) have led Montrcuil and others 
to believe that they were much better disposed 
towards the unfortunate king than in reality they 
were. But, again, on the other hand, the French 
ambassador (as ambassadors have done before and 
since) may have misunderstood men who commu¬ 
nicated with him through the medium of a foreign 
language; and ill the desperation of Charles’s 
affairs, and in his earnestness to save the king 
from worse, he may have been led to judge better 
of the intentions of the Scots than their words 
warranted him to do,—although, as we have seen, 
the best he said to the king was far from encou¬ 
raging,—far, indeed, from implying any bond or 
pledge on the part of the Scots to make the king’s 
cause their own. The expressions of the ambas¬ 
sador which perhapB bear hardest on the Scots are 
those in his letter of the 16th of April, wherein 
he mentions the pains taken by the commissioners 
to prevent his warning the king not to leave 


Oxford; and from this it might fairly he inferred 
that “their party in London,”—that is to say, the 
Scottish commissioners resident in the English 
capital with the parliament, had, as the ambas¬ 
sador intimates, promised him a great deal more 
than the other Scottish commissioners at thajiead- 
quarters of their army would keep; and that‘the 
latter, in order to favour his quitting Oxford and 
throwing himself among them, were anxious to 
leave the king in ignorance of the. discrepancy 
between the two commissions; which mode, of 
proceeding might he a matter of concert between 

them, though, on the other hand, it might possibly 
arise out of a real difference of opinion as to the 
best or safest maimer of dealing with a most diffi¬ 
cult and in every way embarrassing subject. But 

then, again, it must be observed that Montreuil, 
who afterwards got three letters sent to Oxford, 
warned Charles of this real or seeming duplicity, 
and told him in express terms of the suspicious- 
looking precautions adopted by the commissioners 
with the army; and that Charles, after this know¬ 
ledge., clung to the Scots with a last and desperate 
hope, not however, as we believe, till sundry other 
wild hopes had entirely failed him. 

It is quite clear that all the narrators of these 
transactions labour to make out the best possible 
story for themselves, and not only the worst for 
their enemies, hut a very inferior one fur their 
friends (thus, Ashburnham says not a word about 
the mission of Hudson). But there was now no 
time to lose; and, if Charles would escape the 
horrors of a siege certain to end in death or capti¬ 
vity, he must he gone at once. His son, the 
Prince of Wales, after being driven to Pcndennis 
Castle, in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, 
ami thence to Jersey, being attended by Claren¬ 
don, Culpeper, and other members of the council. 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Hopton, now that he was 
ruined, created Lord Ilopton, laid been obliged to 
capitulate and disband his forces; and Sir Jacob 
Astlev, who had collected some two thousand 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was intercepted at 
Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made prisoner 
with many of his officers and more than half his 
men. “ You have done your work, my masterf,” 
said Aslley, “ and may now go play, unless you 
choose to fall out among yourselves.” It had 
always before been the fashion, and it continued to 
he the fashion long after, down to the time of the 
republican generals of France, and that wonderful 
man whose fortunes in many respects resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, to give over campaign¬ 
ing and fighting by the end of autumn, and retire 
into winter quarters. Regular soldiers, foreign- 
trained tacticians like Essex and Dalbier, would 
no more have thought of campaigning in Winter 
than the farmer would think uf sowing seed at 
midsummer. But Cromwell and Fairfax, who 
were slaves to no rules, and whose souls were set 
on the finishing of this destructive war, disregarded 
the storms, and darkness, and inclemencies of the 
season, and fought on all the year through,—and 
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presently accuse Glamorgan of treason. But 
Ormond and Digby were both troubled with this 
fear (because at that time three thousand Irish 
were promised to go over to the relief of Chester), 
lest, by this unseasonable vindication of the king, 
Cheater might be lost, for want of transportation 
of those forces. But when they understood that, 
according to Glamorgan’s compact, thotfe Irish 
were not to go for England, before the king had 
made good the conditions which Glamorgan pro¬ 
mised, and confirmed the peace; and, while they 
w r ere consulting about this perplexed business, it 
was told them, that the Protestants of Dublin, 
upon that news, were in a great mutiny, and the 
worst was feared in a few hours, unless the danger 
were speedily prevented; Digby was enforced to 
make baste and accuse Glamorgan (who was not 
at nil dismayed, knowing it was only to deceive 
the people) of high treason. Glamorgan, there¬ 
fore, with great confidence and alacrity, went to 
prison, affirming, that lie did not fear to give 
account at London, or before the parliament, ef 
what he had done by the king’s warrant; but’it 
was wonderful to sec what a change in the Pro¬ 
testants of Dublin this feigned accusation of high 
treason suddenly made; and that they who before 
murmured were now appeased.”* Digby had made 
this adroit move before any public notice was taken 
in parliament of the papers found about the Arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam ; but by this time the parliament 
had received too many lessons to be easily duped 
or deceived by any feint. Glamorgan, on his side, 
played his part with no inconsiderable skill. To 
give the king what lie called “ a starting hole,” 
he lmd tacked to his secret treaty a little article 
termed a <leframnce —an invention worthy of the 
geniiiB of his master—whereby it was expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the text, the king should 
not be bound further than he thought proper, after 
Bceing what the Catholics could and would do for 
him ; and that Glamorgan should conceal this said 
defeasance or release from the king till he hud (lone 
all that lay in his power to make the Catholics 
carry into execution all their pint of the treaty. 
Surely these were Figaro scenes, where everybody 
whs deceiving everybody else, or pretending so to 
do—where nothing was straight, nothing self-evi¬ 
dent, except the unvarying resolution of Charles to 
resort to every means, and to betray or juggle 
every instrument or party. The lord lieutenant 
Ormond judged this defeasance to be, or to appear 
to be (the plain language of England becomes a 
riddle in describing these tilings!) a sufficient 
vindication; and as he was fearful lest the Irish, 
incensed by the injury and insult seemingly offered 
to Glamorgan, should suddenly fly to arms, he 
released that nobleman upon bail, after a very short 
confinement. And what did then the Earl of Gla¬ 
morgan ? He posted off at once to Kilkenny, there 
to renew his negotiations with the Catholics; and 
that, too, under the countenance and with the 
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dead, and as Henrietta Maria was on the best 
terms with the queen regent Anne of Austria, and 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin, it should seem that 
Montreuil was earnest and honest in his en¬ 
deavours,*— and hard was the work he had to go 
through with the intolerant Presbyterians and the 
obstinate king. The Scottish commissioners pro¬ 
posed that Charles should take the covenant; and 
they insisted, as a sine qvd non, upon the esta¬ 
blishment of Presbyterianism. Finding that they 
would not yield a line’s breadth in these demands, 
Montreuil posted down to Oxford in the hope of 
inducing the king, whose situation was daily be¬ 
coming more desperate, to yield the point of 
Episcopacy. But Charles’s conscience, perhaps 
the hopes he entertained of prevailing by means 
of the Independents, who at moments seemed 
almost ready to turn their arms alike against 
the Scots and their own Calvinistic country¬ 
men, long opposed this course; and the widest 
concession the king would make was, that when 
lie should be with the Scottish army, he would 
submit to he instructed by their preachers in the 
doctrines of their kirk. In other matters the 
king was pliant enough; and it has been sug¬ 
gested that he intended to dupe the Scots into a 
belief that his conversion must he the inevitable 
consequence of lus consenting to listen to their 
preachers. Montreuil then posted away to Newark, 
in front of which the main body of the Scots then 
lay. The Frenchman was presently disconcerted 
by the cold and lirm tone of the Scottish officers 
mid commissioners with the army, who refused to 
take cognizance of the proceedings of the Scottish 
commissioners in London, and who would yield 
nothing, promise nothing, except that if the king 
would come, to them, attended only by his two 
nephews and his confidential servant Ashhurn- 
ham, they would receive him with all honour and 
protect his person. Further argument on the 
part of the diplomatist only elicited further caution 
on the part of the Scuts. They told Montreuil 
that they could not keep Prince Rupert, or Prince 
Maurice, or Ashburnhaxn, if they were claimed 
by the English parliament,—that the most they 
could do for them would be to give them timely 

• And jet.it should bo observed. Sir Philip Warwick, who wn« 
constantly about the king, insinuate! that the French diplomatists all 
• hit,ugh these troubles, and that Montreuil himself, played (,'holies 
lithe. “ Thumghout ull these transactions,” says Sir Philip, “ the 
French wanted not their ambassadors, envoys, private spies, and 
agents among us. How well affected they were*to the privileges of 
Liihament, lliove lords and gentlemen know whom the king would 
lave aeeiised and brought unto a legal trial tor corresponding with 
the French ambussaduihow careful Prince de llnrcnurt was at 
<)\foid to persuade the king to agree with his two Houses (his 
master being so careful of his own states), and to insinuate himself 
into their fuvonr bv putting slights upon the king und his ministers 
there, and yet willing to receive a present suitable to his quality; 
those that knew least of the king’s affairs know this)—how the envoy, 
M Montreuil, averred it iu his master’s name, that if the king 
would put himself into the hands of the ircota, he should be theie 
sale, both in person, honour, and oonscienco, (l know it, as having 
been designed to be one that should attend his majesty thither ,) is cer¬ 
tain; and that this assurance fixed him upon this resolution more 
than anything else, is unquestionable. Hut improsperity is always 
in confusion, and it was satest for the king to go unattended.”— Me- 
♦notes. From extinct! of Montrouil* letters given in Thurloe’s State 
Pupert we may gather that that special envoy had had serious dis¬ 
putes ns to his mission with Monsieur d* Sabian tbo resident 
ambassador, 


notice that they might escape.* Montreuil 
hastened to write to Oxford, and told Charles tliat 
the step would be too desperate,—that the Scots 
promised absolutely nothing beyond the Bivlety of 
his person; but it appears doubtful, from an expres¬ 
sion in a subsequent dispatch, whether Ciijjrbs 
ever received this first letter of Montreuil from the 
Scottish camp.f Charles, who always considered 
the Scots and Presbyterians as the cause of all his 
misfortunes, now thought that he would rather 
throw himself into the arms of a part of the 
English army, and rely upon their generous 
feelings and his own talents for intrigue and per¬ 
suasion. The parliamentarians were fast gathering 
round Oxford, and Woodstock was not only be¬ 
sieged but reduced to extremities; “and at this 
instant the governor of Woodstock, Captain 
E'awcctt, sent a messenger to his majesty to inform 
him of the necessities of that place, and to know 
his pleasure, whether he should expect relief or 

f diver it upon the best articles he could get, or 
erish in it, having made an honourable defence 
dVen to the greatest extremity.” “ This op¬ 
portunity,” continues Ashlmniham, a principal 
agent m these much disputed transactions, came 
seasonably to his majesty, who immediately sent 
to Colonel Kainsbovough (then commandcr-in- 
chief at that siege) for a pass for the Earls of 
Southampton mid hindsay, Sir William Fleetwood, 
and myself, to treat witii him about the surrender 
of Woodstock, which was sent accordingly. But 
the instructions his majesty sent us were, not only 
to deliver the garrison upon the best terms we could 
obtain, hut also to labour the army’s acceptance of 
his majesty’s person with one of these two con¬ 
ditions,—either to wait ou him to the parliament 
and prevail with them to receive him with honour 
and freedom, or that they would preserve him so 
in their army until they could bring the parlia¬ 
ment to that temper. After we had ended the 
treaty for the garrison, the Etui of Southampton 
found opportunity to let himself into the other part 
of our business, which indeed seemed to some of the 
principal men there (at least so far as we could dis- 
cofer) a tiling very agreeable to their judgments. 
But because they would not adventure mi so gjeal 
a work without the privity of their superior officers 
(who were that night to quarter not fur from that 
place) they desired liberty to impart the proposi¬ 
tion to them, with this satisfaction to us for the 
present—that, in the representing thereof, they 
would promise the proffer of that honour should 
lose no advantage, and, in case it should be ac¬ 
cepted, they would send a pass to us the next day, 
to return and finish that work; but, if the pass 

• In his letter of the 16th of April, which is refoiml to nf greater 
length further on, Montreuil says,—” They have nt length consented 
that the two princes and Ashburnham may follow the king with such 
of his other servants a! are not excepted fiom pardon, and that these 
three persons should rcraaiu with him till demanded by Hie Jinglndi 
parliament, in which case they cauuol re I use to delivei them up. but 
they will give them opportunities to escape out of the kingdom 
+ In his letter of the 16th of April Montrouil says,—** The first 
person I sent to you nt Oxford came back two day* ago, alter making 
hi» escape from those who had detained him,so that you cauuot nave 
been informed of the reception they gave me here,” Sic. 

2 y 2 
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came not, we should take it for granted there 
would be no entertainment given to that motion. 
At our coming back to Oxford we gave account,of 
our proceedings to his majesty, who had in our 
absence received letters from Montreuil to this 
effect—that he found the commissioners of Sqpt- 
land* (residing in the army) not fully resolved to 
concur in their articles of agreement which the 
commissioners at London had submitted for his 
majesty’s satisfaction. The next day being spent, 
and no pass come from the officers at Wood- 
stock, it is not hard to think into what sad and 
miserable condition the king was cast, Oxford 
being almost close begirt on all sides; but within 
some few hours more letters came from the French 
agent, which did import that all difficulties were 
reconciled, and Mr. David Leslie, then lieutenant- 
general, had orders to meet his majesty with 2000 
horse at Gainsborough.”* But, here, on the evi¬ 
dence of Montreuil’s own letters, Ashburnham 
stands convicted of some inaccuracy alula suppres¬ 
sion of part of the truth. In his letter of the 
10th of April, the French envoy tells Secretary 
Nicholas that the Scottish commissioners had 
taken strict methods to deprive him of all means 
of warning the king not to leave Oxford; that he 
had some thoughts that things might mend, and 
that all his majesty desired, and that he (Montreuil) 
had promised him, might have been done.” . . . 

“ But,” continues the ambassador, “ after much 
delay they have at length informed me, from the 
committee which lias been sitting all day, tiiat 
they will dispatch a sluing party to Buiton-oii- 
Trent to meet his majesty, but tiiat they can go 
no farther, though they «dl send forward some 
straggling horse to Bosworth, winch is half way 
from Burton to llarborotigli. The king must send 
word on what day he will expect them, and they 
will not tail to lie there. When they meet Ins 
majesty he must say he is on his way to Scotland; 
in which case they will allow him to go to their 
army, instead of proceeding farther. I am not 
sure that this will be agreeable to his majesty, 
but they say it cannot be otherwise without having 
a quarrel with the English parliament, and making 
it impossible for them to keep the king in their 
quarters. As to the other conditions, sec to what 
they are reduced 1 They will have no junction 
with any forces that have served under the king, 
and (what is unreasonable) they will not even 
allow the cavalry that escorts him to accompany 
him to their army.” Charles had had the mud- 
ness to require of the Scotch commissioners that 
the Marquess of Montrose should be honourably 
employed on a diplomatic mission,—Montrose ! 
who had been the greatest scourge the Covenanters 
had ever known, and whose hands were yet wet 
with the blood of the friends and kindred of these 
very commissioners. “ They cannot allow, ” 
resumes Montreuil, in the same letter of the 16th _[ 

• A Narralivs, by John Aihburnlinm, of hia aUcmlancs ftiTfine 
Cbarloa I.; to which ia prefixed a Vindication of hia Character and 
Conduct from the Misrepresentation* of Lord Clarendon; by his 
lineal descendant and present representative (the late Lord Ash- 
Liuuham). 2 vole. 8vo„ Lon. 1830, 


of April, “ the Marquess of Montrose to be sent 
as ambassador to France, but they have no objec¬ 
tion to his going anywhere else. And, with 
regard to the Presbyterian ijorernment, they desire 
his majesty to agree with them as soon as he can ! 
Such is the account they make here of the engage¬ 
ment of the king, my master, and of the promises 
I had from their party in London; and this is 
the utmost I have been able to extract from 
them after much debating, for what they said at 
first was much less favourable. I shall say no 
more, except that his majesty, yourself, and Mr. 
Ashburnham know the Scotch better than I do. 
I state things plainly, as I am bound to do, and 
have not the presumption to offer any advice to 
Ins majesty. If there he any quarter where 
heller conditions can be obtained, 1 think this 
might not to he thought of.”* This letter was no 
doubt the first to which Ashburnham alludes; but 
a short note, received at Oxford a'fcw hours after it, 
was not mure inviting. In it Montreuil informed 
Charles that he hail made another attempt to 
induce the Scots to advance in force beyond Burton 
to meet his majesty, and had utterly failed therein. 
“ I have pressed them,” says lie, “ to send fresh 
horses to Bosworth. I have myself two horses 
that arc tolerably good. 1 shall send them ; one 
of them at least, which is quite well, and the 
other if sufficiently recovered.”—[By this time, 
the original idea of the king’s catting his way 
through the parliamentarians with part of his 
cavalry seems to have been abandoned as hope¬ 
less; and besides, the Scots, who had told Mon¬ 
treuil that they would have no junction,—none 
of his cavalry,—were determined not to embar¬ 
rass themselves with any of the royalist troops. 
The escape of the king from Oxford was, there¬ 
fore, to depend, as Montreuil thought, upon the 
speed of Ins horses and upon his having relays.] 
—Nor was a third letter more encouraging, hi 
this epistle, dated the 20th of April, the last com¬ 
munication received at Oxford from the ambas¬ 
sador, and that to which Ashburnham must refer 
in the last paragraph we have quoted from him, 
Montreuil informed the king, through Secretary 
Nicholas, that the Scots assured him that they 
would do more for his majesty than they could 
venture to promise; but he cautioned the king not 
to expect much from them, or more than he 
should send him word. lie did not, as Ashburn¬ 
ham states, say a word about Gainsborough, hut 
he said that the Scottish troops had begun to defile 
towards Burton; and tiiat, as it was of the greatest 
importance to them that the king should not fall 
into the hands of the English parliament, he felt 
convinced that they would do all they could to 
prevent it. There is not a syllable about a treaty, 

• Montreuil add*,—“ But if everythin# is desperate elsewhere 
and no securjty.jcan be obtained for hit majesty and his servant! 
fromtheUnglisli parliament, I am confident still, after all that has 
happened, that he and liis servants, and he in particular, will be in 
perfect safety here, though with less satisfaction perhaps than he 
could desire. And I shall not fail, on my part, to press them to the 
erfurinauce of all I have promised to his majesty, as I thould not 
avo failed to do before the change 1 found here." 
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or any express bargain to maintain and defend 
CharleB. Charles had not agreed “ with regard to \ 
the Presbyterian governmentand the Scottish 
commissioners in all probability were aware that 
he had been and was, down to the very moment of 
his flight from Oxford, tampering with the Inde¬ 
pendents, and promising to join them in rooting 
presbytery out of the kingdom. The Scottish 
commissioners would have sacrificed an otherwise 
popular sovereign upon this sole point; but Charles 
was anything but popular in Scotland, where, in 
the parlance of the time, the blood of the slaugh¬ 
tered saints cried aloud for vengeance upon him. 
The English parliament and army might be in a 
frame of mind suited to magnanimity; ever since 
the battle of Naseby they had been marching 
from success to success, from one triumph to 
another: but in Scotland it was far otherwise; 
there, that interval of time had been filled almost 
entirely by the victories of Montrose and the 
reverses of the Covenanters. The civil war, too, 
as conducted in England, had been all through 
chivalrous and merciful as compared with the 
unsparing carnage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders 
and Irish. Charles, therefore, had little to hope 
from the humour of the Scottish commissioners; 
and the characteristic wariness of those men, who 
had known his majesty before now, was not likely 
to permit their pledging themselves in a direct 
treaty merely upon his equivocating assurances. 
At the same time they were most certainly anxious 
to have him in their power, being on the very 
verge of an open rupture with the English parlia¬ 
ment, which stood indebted to them in large sums 
of money, and which might well fill them with 
more serious apprehensions than those arising 
simply out of loss of cash: for Cromwell and 
bail fax, and that victorious army, would presently 
he without any work on their hands, and ready to 
march, not merely to the Trent, but to the Tyne 
and the Tweed if needful. And therefore the 
Scots, without committing themselves by any 
treaty or any direct promises, may (and wc think it 
probable they did) have led Montreuil and others 
to believe that they were much better disposed 
towards the unfortunate king than in reality they 
were. But, again, on the other hand, the French 
ambassador (as ambassadors have done before and 
since) may have misunderstood men who commu¬ 
nicated with him through the medium of a foreign 
language; and in the desperation of Charles’s 
affairs, and in his earnestness to save the king 
from worse, he may have been led to judge better 
of the intentions of the Scots than their words 
warranted him to do.—although, as we have seen, 
the best he said to the king was far from encou¬ 
raging,—far, indeed, from implying any bond or 
pledge on the part of the Scots to make the king’s 
cause their own. The expressions of the ambas¬ 
sador which perhaps bear hardest on the Scots are 
those in his letter of the 16th of April, wherein 
he mentions the pains taken by the commissioners 
to prevent liia wanting the king not to leave 


Oxford; and from this it might fairly he inferred 
that “ their party in London,”—that is to say, the 
Scottish commissioners resident in the English 
capital with the parliament, had, us the ambas¬ 
sador intimates, promised him a great deal more 
than the other Scottish commissioners at ths,iiead- 
quarters of their army would keep; and that‘the 
latter, in order to favour his quitting Oxford and 
throwing himself among them, were anxious to 
leave the king in ignorance of the discrepancy 
between the two commissions; which mode of 
proceeding might be a matter of concert between 

them, though, on the other hand, it might possibly 
arise out of a real difference of opinion as to the 
best or safest manner of dealing with a moat diffi¬ 
cult and in every way embarrassing subject. But 

then, again, it must be observed that Montreuil, 
who afterwards got three letters sent to Oxford, 
warned Charles of this real or seeming duplicity, 
and told him in express terms of the suspicious- 
looking precautions adopted by the commissioners 
with the army ; and that Charles, after this know- 
leiltje, clung to the Scots with a last and desperate 
hope, not however, as we believe, till sundry other 
wild hopes had entirely failed him. 

It is quite clear that all the narrators of these 
transactions labour to make out the best possible 
story for themselves, and not only the Worst for 
their enemies, hut a very inferior one for their 
friends (thus, Ashburnham says not a word about 
the mission of Hudson). But there was now no 
time to lose; and, if Charles would escape the 
horrors of a siege certain to end in death or capti¬ 
vity, he. must be gone at once. His son, the 
Brmcc of Wales, after being driven to Pcndennis 
Castle, in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, 
ami thence to Jersey, being attended by Claren¬ 
don, Culpeper, and other members of the council. 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Ilopton, now tiiat he was 
ruined, created Lord Ilopton, had been obliged to 
capitulate and disband Ins forces; and Sir Jacob 
Astley, who had collected some two thousand 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was intercepted at 
Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made prisoner 
with many of his officers and more than half his 
men. “ You have done your work, my master;,” 
said Astley, “ and may now go play, unless you 
choose to fall out among yourselves.” It had 
always before been the fashion, and it continued to 
be the fashion long alter, down to the time of the 
republican generals of France, and that wonderful 
man whose fortunes in many respects resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, to give over campaign¬ 
ing and fighting by the end of autumn, and retire 
into winter quarters. Regular soldiers, foreign- 
trained tacticians like Essex and Dalbier, would 
no more have thought of campaigning in Winter 
than the farmer would think of sowing seed at 
midsummer. But Cromwell and Fairfax, who 
were slaves to no rules, and whose souls were set 
on the finishing of this destructive war, disregarded 
the Btorrns, and darkness, and inclemencies of the 
season, and fought on all the year through,—and 
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this, too, be it always remembered, with a new 
army. As in Bonaparte’s case, the routine men 
said that this was not the way to manage matters; 
but it was a wonderfully successful way, notwith¬ 
standing. “ The things,” says May, “ which that 
nenijjsirTny did that year, taking no rest all that 
sharp and bitter winter, were much to be wondered 
at; how many strong towns and forts they took, 
how many field victories they obtained, the stories 
of every several month will declare.”* Wherever 
_Cromwell showed himself resistance soon ceased; 
and he was now approaching with Fairfax and the 
army of the West upon Oxford, which was already 
surrounded by 2000 foot and 300 horse. Wood- 
stock was surrendered to Rainsborough. Which¬ 
ever way Charles looked, from tower or bastion, 
he saw the flag of the parliament of England 
floating on the breeze; and, now, wherever he 
turned himself within the loyal city of Oxford, lie 
saw dejection or discontent. His very attendants 
treated him with sullen disrespect; and the 
chances are, that if he hud stayed there they would, 
upon the arrival of Cromwell and Fairfax, have de¬ 
livered him up to the parliament. Still, however, 
the unfortunate monarch feared and doubted the 
Scots; and these very doubts may be taken as proofs 
that Montreuil’s negotiation was never so clear and 
settled a thing as some have represented it. Not¬ 
withstanding the entire failure of his overtures to 
the Independents, he addressed himself to Ireton, 
who was then before Oxford; “ being informed,” 
says Ashburnham, “ that he was a man of great 
power and credit with the soldiery, and very 
earnestly affected to peace, he thought it fit to 
make some trial of him, whether he would under¬ 
take to accept and protect his majesty’s person 
upon the former conditions; and to that purpose 
sent Sir Edward Ford (his brother-in-law) to 
sound his inclinations, with this assurance,—that, 
if he consented, I should follow the next day witli 
power to conclude with him in those or any new 
matters he should propose in order to his majesty’s 
reception. But, by bis not suifering any man to 
return to Oxford, his majesty found plainly that 
he did not relish the discourse upon that subject, 
and so quit the thought likewise of any more ad¬ 
vantage by him than by the other he had tried 
before. By mentioning these particulars I suppose 
it easy for the world to judge how unwilling his 
majesty was to have deserted his hopes of recep¬ 
tion by the English, having left nothing unasshyed 
wherein there was any possibility of effecting his 
desires in that point, would any reason, any reli¬ 
gion, any affection to the public have brought them 
to their just consideration of their duty to him, or, 
in the next relation, the advance of their own 
private interest. And now, his majesty, conceiv¬ 
ing himself to be discharged from all obligation 
which by any way could he fastened upon him by 
his parliament, or by any authority derived from 
them, settled hiB thoughts upon his journey to the 
Scots army, and, in order thereunto, did acquaint 

* Breviary. 


some of his privy council (as he was pleased to 
tell me) with his intentions to leave Oxford, if they 
should approve of that course to he best for his 
affairs and their preservation, but did not impart 
the truth of his design with the Scots, conceiving 
that most of them would have opposed with some 
unseasonable heat his conjunction with them; 
and therefore chose rather to put the design of 
London upon it, whither he knew (by the measure 
he had formerly taken of their inclinations) they 
would be glad (but not advise) he should adven¬ 
ture ; which in debate fell out accordingly, they 
supposing (as, indeed, all wise men would have 
done) that if his majesty could have got safe to 
London, and have personally made great offers of 
accommodation, trusting himself with confidence 
in the. hands of his two Houses, they would (in 
relation to their own honour and interest) have 
accepted him with much more moderation than he 
could have hoped for by any discourse, under the 
notions and at the distance they then considered 
him.” Thus, according to Ashburnham,Charles told 
his council at Oxford that he was going to smuggle 
himself into London, while he had fully made up 
his mind to go to the Scots.* From other accounts, 
however, and from the curious, wavering way in 
which the king proceeded, it should appear that 
he was not decided whither he should go, even 
when he had taken to the road. 

On the 2)th of April Fairfax and Cromwell 
reached Newbury, within a day’s march of Ox¬ 
ford : about midnight Charles got ready for his 
flight, submitting his heard to Ashburnham's 
scissors,t and disguising himself as that groom 
of the chamber's groom. Hudson, the chaplain, 
who had gone and come between the head-quar¬ 
ters of tlie Scots and Oxford, and who was, more¬ 
over, well acquainted with the by-roads of the 
country, acted as guide;} and between two and 
three o'clock in the morning the party rode out of 
Oxford by Magdalen Bridge, the king following 
Ashburnham aB servants follow their masters, with 
a cloak strapped round his waist. At the same 
moment, parties like the royal one, Of three indi¬ 
viduals each, went out of Oxford by the other 
gates, in order to distract attention and embarrass 
pursuit. Charles and his two companions got 
through the lines of the parliamentarians, and 
reached Hetiley-upon-Thames without discovery. 
From Henley, instead of turning directly north 
towards the Scots, they proceeded to Slough: 
from Slough again they Went to Uxbridge, and 
from Uxbridge to Hillingdon, a mile and a half 
nearer London. “Here,” according to Hudson, 
“ the king was much perplexed what course to 

* So completely had Charles deceived his friends ut Oxford as to 
his journey, that, the day after his departure, his kinsman, the Duke 
of Richmond, w ith lour other noblemen, came into Fairfax’s uuurten 
with the hope that they might bo permitted to attend their sove¬ 
reign, 

f During his flight, at Downlines, in Norfolk, “ his majesty, going 
to be trimmed, the barber found much fault tfith the unevenness of 
his hair (which had been cut to prevent his being known), and told 
him, the ourber that,lust trimmed him was much to blawo for it.” — 
J Uuhworth. 

$ ABhbuinham does not so muclxas mention Hudson's being of the 
party. 
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resolve upon—London or northward,”’S3ut the the parliament of England at a moment when that 

attitude of the parliament struck terror into'his body was prepared to receive any evil impressions 

heart, and Charles was always deficient in that against the Scot£, and when the royalists were 

spirit which leads to bold and romantic resolutions; still hoping to profit by the jealousies and dissen- 

the people of London, too, had ever been the most sions existing between the English Commons and 

enthusiastic of his opponents, and he probably had the Soottish commissioners. Charles was cus- 

small faith in the reported changes of public opi- tomed to call Hudson—who must have beffli a 

nion there. He accordingly rode across the country better trooper than parson—his “plain-dealing 

to Harrow, from whose pleasant hill his good chaplainbut the priest-soldier was too decided 

steed might have carried him into the heart of a partisan to be over-honest with the king’s ene- 

London within an hour. But he turned off thence niics, or to indulge in plain dealing when it was 

northwards towards St. Albans. As the travellers hoped that so much might be gained by a different 

drew near that antirpic town, the'rapid clatter- line of conduct. But, even waiving this objection, 

iug of horses’ hoofs in their rear put them in fear and taking Hudson’s word for all these particulars, 

of pursuit; but it turned out to be only a drunken what docs his story amount to-? Simply to this— 

man. From St. Albans they made another eir- that Montreuil told him such and such things, and 

cnit, and, by cross-roads, they got to Downturn), in that the Scots told him nothing. The assurance 

Norfolk.* Here Charles lay hid for four days, was not given under the hands of the Scotlish 
awaiting the return of Hudson, who had been commissioners—even according to Hudson, they 
sent forward to the lodging of Montreuil, at South- absolutely refused to give anything of the kind— 

well, near Newark, with a little note from the but it was given, as lie says, by Montreuil, who 

king to that ambassador, desiring him to make an committed the particulars, or “ set the propositions 

absolute conclusion with the Scots, and to tell down, in writing.” But even this paper of Mon- 

them (or so says Hudson) that, if they would offer treuil’s, so important if true, has nowhere been pre- 

“ such honourable conditions for him as should served, while great care has been taken of docu- 


satisfy him, then be would come to them ; if not, 
he was resolved to dispose otherwise of himself.” 
Hudson himself continues:—“ I came to South- 
uell next morning, and acquainted the French 
agent with these particulars, who, on Thursday 
night (30th of April), told me they would conde¬ 
scend to all the demands which the king and 
Montreuil had agreed to make to them before 
Montreuil came from Oxford (of which Montreuil 


ments relating to this negotiation of far less conse¬ 
quence, but which happen to be corroborated by 
other state-papers. A doubt, therefore, may be 
fairly entertained whether Montreuil ever really 
wrote any such paper; and in no part of bis cor¬ 
respondence with his own court dues he ever pre¬ 
tend to have received any such formal agreement; 
though he vents himself frequently in indignant 
complaints and bitter insinuations against the 


told me the sum), but would lint give anything Scots. But, again, was Charles so inexperienced 
under their hands. I desired, to avoid mistakes, and single-minded a person as to pin Jus faith to or 


that the particulars might he set down in writing, 
lest I should afterwards be charged with making a 
false relation, and so he (Montreuil) set the pro¬ 
positions down in writing:—1. That they should 
receive the king on his personal honour. 2. That 
they should press the king to do nothing contrary 
to his conscience. 3. That Mr. Ashburnham and 
1 should be protected. 4. That, if the parliament 
refused, upon a message from the king, to restore 
the king to his rights atfd prerogatives, they should 
decline for the king, and take all the king’s friends 
under their protection; and if the parliament did 
condescend to restore the king, then the Scots 
should be a means that not above four of them 
(the king’s friends) should suffer banishment, and 
none at all death. This done, the French agent 
brought me word that the Scots seriously protested 
the performance of all these, and sent a little note 
to the king to accept of them, and such security as 
was given to him in the king’s behalf.” 

This, be it remembered, is simply the statement 
of Hudson, a most enthusiastic royalist, who had 
thrown aside Bible and cassock for sword and 
breast-plate, and who delivered this confession to 

* " The king,” says Clarendon, “ wasted his time in several places, 
whereof some were gentlemen’s houses (where he waa ijot unknown, 
though untaken notice 


rely upon such a document as this which Hudson 
says he received from the French envoy ? Does 
any preceding act of Charles’s life, from his boy¬ 
hood down to this his mature manhood, authorise 
a belief in any such easy credulity ? Clarendon, 
nearly always a prejudiced authority, lias been 
quoted as proving that a formal engagement was 
made by Montreuil with the Scottish commission¬ 
ers ; hut, if such an engagement had ever been 
made, Clarendon himself shows that Charles 
placed no confidence in that engagement; for he 
tells us that the king lurked about the country 
“ purposely to be informed of the condition of the 
Marquess of Montrose, and to find some secure 
passage that he might get to him.” If the author 
rity of the great royalist historian is to be taken for 
part of a fact, assuredly it ought to be good for 
the whole of that fact. But that would prove 
more than is desired by certain writers; it would 
prove that, while the king was negotiating with the 
Scottish commissioners, he was endeavouring to 
escape to their sworn and most terrible foe, Mon¬ 
trose, who, a very few weeks before, had taxed 
them “ with wicked atheism, barbarous tyranny, 
and insolent usurpation and rebellion,” ami who 
was still in arms in the mountains of Scotland, 
expecting reinforcements from Ireland, and watch- 
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ing his opportunity to renew his sanguinary war¬ 
fare. The fact appears to be, that Charles diverged 
from the northern route and went into the eastern 
counties on purpose to find some vessel on that 
coast -wherein to escape to Scotland, and that he 
was^deterred by the risk and danger of trusting 
himself to that clement on which the parliament 
of England rode triumphantly as masters. The 
coasts were watched by cruisers, and strange 
stories were told of the fierceness of the English 
seamen, particularly when any ships from Ireland 
carrying papists to Scotland fell into their hands. 
A frail vessel, one or two great shot, or a storm, 
might have terminated the career of this wretched 
prince, without the closing scenes at Whitehall. 
A man who had lived in the midst of perils, and 
had through many a year faced them all, and re¬ 
velled in them, was appalled by somewhat similar 
dangers, and preferred surrendering himself to his 
oldest or greatest enemies; and, just us Napo¬ 
leon went on board the BcllerSphon, did Charles 
go to the Scottish earn])—because lie could go no¬ 
where else—because every other possible way of 
proceeding seemed infinitely more dangerous. 

Hudson, continuing his report, says, “ I came 
to the king on Tuesday, and related all, and he 
resolved next morning to go to them; and so upon 
Tuesday morning we all came to Southwell to 
Montreuil’s lodgiugB,* where some of the Scots 
commissioners came to the king, and desired him 
to march to Kelham for security, whither we 
went after dinner.” This happened on the 5th of 
May. “Many lords,” says Ashhurnham, “ came 
instantly to wait on his majesty, with professions of 
joy to find that he had so far honoured their army 
as to think it worthy his presence after so long an 
opposition. Some of them desiring to know wherein 
they might best express their gratitude for the great 
confidence he had in them, his majesty replied 
that he should he well satisfied, for the hazards he 
liad run to get to them, if they would cheerfully 
apply themselves to perform the conditions upon 
which he came unto them. The Lord Lothian 
(as his majesty was pleased to inform me) seemed 
to be surprised with the word conditions, and 
affirmed that he had never been privy to anything 
of that nature, nor did he believe that any of the 

• “ After nine days’ trnvel upon tho way, and in that time having 
paused through fourteen guards and garrison* of the enemies, we 
arlived safe at the Scot* army before Newark; where, being come, 
his majesty thought the most proper place for his reception by the 
general and Scots commissioners would be the house or the Ftonoh 


“ The Scots •eemed surprised at his coming among them, and used 
him very coarsely, but yet with lomn show of civility ; nnd, though 
Montreuil aver* ua before, yet Die king complained they lioil kept 
none of those terms he was promised. For, though )ie was seemiugly 
free., yet his person was under a guard; and .for his honour this guurd 
was not given him; because they permitted not the magistrates to 
do their duty to him in those places he passed through ; nor did 
they as much as admit liis own", necessary servants about him: 
and for his conscience, they that pretended to ttght for their own 
denied liberty to his; he being wot to be hearkened unto in any pro¬ 
position for peace upon leu terms than the covenant."— Memoirs, 


commissioners residing in the army had any more 
knowledge of that treaty than himself. Whereupon 
his majesty desired the French agent to sum up 
his instructions from the crown of France, and to 
make a narrative of his negotiations thereupon with 
the Scots commissioners residing in London; which 
when lie had done, some of the lords did assure 
his majesty that they were altogether ignorant of 
those particulars, and that therefore the treaty 
being with their commissioners in London, and 
they being a distinct body of themselves could not 
he responsible, or any way concerned therein. 
His majesty then demanded how he came to be 
invited thither, and what reason they had to sgnd 
him word that all differences were reconciled, and 
that David Leslie was to have met him with a 
■ party of horse. They answered that it was very 
true, for they approved well of his majesty’s con¬ 
fidence in them, believing that the end of his 
honouring their army with his residence was 
only to have made that the place where lie in¬ 
tended to settle, a peace with his two kingdoms; in 
short, such was the indisposition of the Earl of 
Lothian towards his majesty as lie (being president 
of that council and of good credit amongst them) 
would never sutler any discourse to he made to his 
majesty, other than the taking of the covenant, and 
subscribing all the nineteen propositions for the sa¬ 
tisfaction of both kingdoms; things that, 11 s they 
were most distant from his majesty's resolution, 
being most averse to his conscience and honour, so 
they were most unexpected from persons so highly 
favoured by the great adventures he had undergone 
for them.”* On this point, as on others more im¬ 
portant to the character of the groom of the 
chambers, there are several discrepancies between 
the account given by Ashhurnham and the nar¬ 
rative of Clarendon. The latter goes on to say, 
“ The great care in the (Scottish) army was, that 
there might be only respect and good manners 
showed towards the king, without anything of 
affection or dependence; and therefore the general 
never asked the word of him, or any orders, nor 
willingly suffered the officers of the army to resort 
to, or to have any discourse with, his majesty.” 
And once, it appears, whfen the king ventured to 
give the word to the guard, old Leslie, or Leven, 
interrupted' him, saying, “ I am the older soldier. 
Sir; your majesty had better leave that office to 
me.” Clarendon says that Montreuil was ill 
looked upon by the Scots “ as the man who had 
brought this inconvenience upon them without 
their consent;” but that the envoy “was not 
frighted from owning and declaring what had 
passed between them, what they had promised, 
and what they were engaged to do.’’ But, if so, 
surely Montreuil would have stated all this to his 
court, which he never did.f 

* Narrative. There is, however, most abundant proof 1o show 
what wo have alrpady stated—that the Scottish commissioners had nil 
along insisted on the king’s conformity to presbyterianism, nud ins 
consent to the establishment of the Kirk of Scotland in England., 

f Kiwhworth.—Clarendon Papers.—Thurloe Papers.—- liaiilio.— 
Malcolm Laing, Hist. Scotland.—Quarterly Rev.—Edinburgh Rev.— 
Lister, Life of Clarendon. 
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In the mean time the king's motions were kept 
so secret that none could guess whither he was 
gone; but it was generally reported that he was 
gone for London, and Fairfax, who had now drawn 
up his army before Oxford, sent notice to that 
effect to the two Houses, who, on Monday, May 
the 4th, only the day before Charles reached the 
Scottish camp, caused an order to be published by 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet throughout 
London and Westminster, [to this effect:—“ That 
it be, and is hereby declared by the Lords and Com¬ 
mons in parliament assembled, that what person 
soever shall harbour and conceal, or know of- the 
harbouring or concealing of, the king’s person, 
and shall not reveal it immediately to the Speakers 
of both Houses, shall be proceeded against as a 
traitor to the commonwealth, forfeit his whole 
estate, and die without mercy.” And on the same 
day the Houses passed an ordinance, that all 
papists whatsoever, all officers and soldiers of 
fortune, and other persons that had home arms 
against the parliament, should, by the 12th day of 
May, depart and remove themselves twenty miles 
at the least from the capital and the lines of com¬ 
munication, giving previous notice in writing to 
the committee of parliament sitting at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall of the places to which they intended to 
resort. Two days after this—that is, on the 6th 
of May—the two Houses received intelligence of 
the king’s being in the Scots’ army by means of 
letters from Colonel Poyntz, and from their com¬ 
missioners before Newark.* The Commons here¬ 
upon voted: “ 1. That the’commissioners and 
general of the Scots army be desired that his 
majesty’s person be disposed of as both Houses 
shall desire and direct. 2. That his majesty be 
thence disposed of and sent to Warwick Castle. 
3. That Mr. Ashburnham and the rest of those 
that came with the king' into the Scots’ quarters 
should be sent for as delinquents by the serjeant- 
at-arms attending the said House, or his deputy; 
and that the commissioners for the parliament of 
England residing before Newark should acquaint 
the Scots’ general with these votes, and also make 
a narrative of the manner of the king’s coming 
into the ScotB’ army, and present it#the House.” 
While the Houses were thus voting, old Leslie 
and the Scottish commissioners were employed in 
writing the following letter. “ The earnest desire 
which we have to keep a right understanding 
between the two kingdoms moves us to acquaint 
you with that strange providence wherewith we 
are now surprised, together with our carriage and 
desires thereupon. The king came into our army 
yesterday in so private a way that, after we had 
made search for him, upon the surmises of some 
persons who pretended to know his face, yet we 
could not find him out in sundry houses. And 
we believe your lordships will think it was matter 
of much astonishment to us, seeing we did not 

* Ru»hwurth.—"Clarendon say*, " An erprena wai presently «eot 
to the parliament at Westminster to Inform them of the unexpected 
news, us a tiling the Scots had not the least imagination ot”—JaW.J 
VOL. III. 


expect he would have come in any place under 
our power. We conceived it not fit to inquire 
into the causes that persuaded him to come hither, 
but to endeavour that his being here might he 
improved to the best advantage, for promotin'* the 
work of uniformity, for settling of rclighr.anil 
righteousness, and attaining of peace according to 
the league and covenant and treaty, by the advice 
of the parliaments of both kingdoms, or their com¬ 
missioners authorised for that effect. Trusting to 
our integrity, we do persuade ourselves that none 
will so far misconstrue us as that we intended to 
make use of this seeming advantage for promoting 
any other ends than are expressed in the covenant, 
and have been hitherto pursued by us with no less 
conscience than care. And yet, for further satis¬ 
faction, wc do ingenuously declare that there hath 
been no treaty nor capitulation betwixt his majesty 
and us, nor any in our names, and that we leave 
the ways and means of peace unto the power ami 
wisdom of the parliaments of both kingdoms. And 
so far as concerns us, as we have a witness in 
heaven, we are confident to make it appear to the 
world that there is nothing more in our desires 
than, in all our resolutions and proceedings, to 
adhere to the covenant and treaty. Our gravest 
thoughts shall be taken up in studying, and our 
utmost abilities employed in acting, those things 
that may best advance the public good and com¬ 
mon happiness of both kingdoms; wherein, by 
the help of the Most High, we shall labour to use 
so much tenderness and care, that we hope it shall 
soon appear that our actions have been the issue 
and result of honest and single intentions. And 
further, we cannot (in a matter of so deep conse¬ 
quence and common interest) but seek your lord- 
ships’ advice; for which effect wc have also 
written to the Committee of Estates of Scotland, 
with intentions to move by your joint counsels and 
resolutions; that we, at last, after a seed-time of 
many afflictions, may reap the sweet fruits of 
truth and peace. And in this confidence wc re¬ 
main, &c.”* 

On the same day on which this letter was 
written, Charles ordered the Lord Bellasis, the 
new governor of Newark, to surrender that im¬ 
portant place; and, also on the same day, New¬ 
ark, with the castle, forts, and sconces there¬ 
unto belonging, was surrendered to the committee 
of both kingdoms, for the use of the parliament of 
England. Charles had offered to surrender the 
place to the Scots, which would have made a fresh 
garboil, but Lcveti told him, that, to remove all 
jealousies, it must be yielded to the parliament of 
England. Clarendon says, that Charles’s readi¬ 
ness on this occasion proceeded from his fear that 
Fairfax might be ordered to relinquish all other 
enterprises, “ and to bring himself near the Scot¬ 
tish army, they being too near together already;” 
and that, “ therefore he forthwith gave order to 


• RuBhworth.—Thl* letter la dated “ Southwell, May the 6th, 
1646,” and aliened “ LeVen, Dumfcrmling, Lothian, Belcurria, 8. P., 
Hume, Sir /nw Carre, R, of Freeland, W. Glondowyn, John John, 
■ton,’’ 
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the lord Bellasis to surrender Newark; that the 
Scots might march northward, which they resolved 
to do; and he giving up that place, which he could 
have defended for some months longer from that 
enemy, upon honourable conditions, that army with 
great gvpedition marched towards Newcastle; 
which the king was glad of.” It is said, indeed, 
that the English commons at one moment enter¬ 
tained the notion of throwing forward Oliver Crom¬ 
well with the entire mass of their cavalry, in order 
to full upon the Scots by surprise, and to take the 
king away from them by force; but in effect they 
only detached l’oyntz, who, with a parly of horse 
and dragoons, followed the Scots, and watched 
them on their march northward from the Trent. 
Soon after their rising from Newark, the Scottish 
commissioners sent to the parliament’s commis¬ 
sioners, to desire a meeting with them on the 11th 
of May, in order to give them an account of their 
“ so sudden departure,” and their reasons for not 
delivering up Ashhurnham and Hudson. But 
the meeting did not take place; and Ashhurnham, 
about nine dayB after the king’s departure from 
Newark,* when, as he says, there were disputes in 
the council of the Scottish army about disposing 
of him according to the desires of the parliament, 
was commanded by his majesty to irjakc, his escape 
with all the speed he could. “ I besought him,” 
continues Ashhurnham, “ that he would rather 
suffer me 'to be wrested from him, than that of 
myself 1 should desert his service upon any appre¬ 
hension whatsoever; but his pleasure was so posi¬ 
tive, that I should lose no time, as I had nothing 
left but my obedience to satisfy him, so that, his" 
foreign despatches being closed, I did (with humble 
acknowledgments to God for the deliverance ho 
then gave me) pass into Holland ; my servants, 
horses, and all I had, being seized upon within 
two hours after my flight; where being arrived, 
and having obeyed such instructions as I was 
entrusted with, 1 hastened into France, to give the 
i|ueen an account of what had passed in that 
unhappy expedition to the Scots.”f It has been 

* Ashburnham nays, about nine days ufter the kind’s arrival at 
Newcastle, but this must be incorrect, as Charles certainly did not 
leave Newark until the 7 th or Hth of May. nor arrive at Newcastle 
until the Kith; and Ashburnham certainly left Newcastle on the 
Kith, on which day the kitu; himself wrote to Sir Kdward Nicholas, 
•—*' Jack Ashburuhain is this day K«me for Frauce.” Nearly all the 
loyalist writers uf histories and memoirs wrote after the event from 
memory, and mnny of them, not excepting the great Clarendon, must 
have had very bail memories fot dates. 

t Amouii the dispatches, of which Ashburnham was the bearer, 
v as llu* lollow ing letter to the queen:— 

"Dear Heart, Newcastle, May 15th, 1646. 

*' The necessity of my affairs hath made me send Jack Ashburn- 
lmm uulo thee; who utthis present is the most(and with the greatest 
injustice) persecuted of all my servants, and merely for his fidelity to 
me; w Inch is so w ell know n to thee, that I need neither recommend him 
to thy care, uor take the paius of setting down the present state of 
lay aff.iits, and how they have changed since I came from Oxford, and 
why it is so long since I wrote to thee: referring all to his faithful 
relation j as likewise what 1 desire thee to do for my assistance; so 
transferring at this time the freedom of my pou to his tongue, I rest 
eternally thiuc, „ ^ jj ,* 

" I owe Jock 9,200/., which I earnestly recommend thou would’et 
assist him in for his repayment.” 

Jack Ashburnham was also the bearer of ft warrant, In cipher, to 
laise money upon such of the crowu jewels *s lie hod in his custody, 
or by a surcharge upon those alreiuiy pawned. For other particulars 
see the curious volumes published by the lute Lord Ashburnham. 


assumed that the Scots connived at the flight of 
Ashburnham, but he himself only tells us that he 
did escape, without saying anything of this conni¬ 
vance. It should appear indeed, that the Scots, 
in their great respect to the royal quality, did not 
guard even the king very closely; for we have 
Charles’s own word, that he too might have got 
off if he had thought proper. Yet Hudson, when 
endeavouring to escape, was intercepted, and for 
the present secured in Newcastle; and, according 
to their own account, upon the very first notice 
they had of Ashhurnham’s flight, they tried to 
apprehend him also. Newcastle was now the seat 
of the war, for “ ware are not only carried on by 
swords and guns, hut tongues and pens are co- 
instrumental ; which, as they had been too much 
employed formerly, were not idle now.”* The 
king sounded some of the officers of the Scottish 
army, and offered David Leslie, the general of the 
horse, the title uf Earl of Orkney, if he would con¬ 
sent to espouse his cause and unite with Montrose; 
but this project, considering the temper of that 
covenanting soldiery, must always have been a 
hopeless one, and it came to nothing, though 
Charles appears to have flattered himself that, by 
uniting the Scottish army in England and the 
Marquess’s Highlanders and Irish, and by profiting 
by the dissensions between the Presbyterians and 
Independents, he might still subdue his parlia¬ 
ment. The committee of estates at Edinburgh, 
the champions of the covenant, dispatched Lanark, 
Loudon, and Argyle, to Newcastle, to look after 
both the king and the army; and these noblemen, 
after telling Charles in the plainest manner that 
he must take the covenant, or expect no important 
service from them,—that he must not imagine that 
they would temporise with this great measure, or 
be put off with promises,—required of him, in the 
first instance, to do all that in him lay to put an 
end to the civil war in Scotland by ceasing all con¬ 
nexion or correspondence with Montrose. And at 
their instance he sent a positive order to the hero 
of Kilsyth to disband his forces and retire to 
France; which order was obeyed the more willingly 
as Montrose’s name had lost its charm, and as 
help from Ireland was not to be expected. 

About the same time, the king sent a very soft 
message to the two Houses, stating, that, “ being 
informed that their armies were marching so fast 
up to Oxford as made that no fit place for treating, 
lie did resolve to withdraw himself hither, only 
to secure his own person, and with no intention to 
continue this war any longer, or make any division 
between his two kingdoms, but to give such con¬ 
tentment to both, as by the blessing of God lie 
might see a happy and well-grounded peace.’’ 
“ And,” continued this practised dissembler, who 
now spoke as if he had made up liia mind to give 
up the question of episcopacy, “ since the settling 
of religion ought to be the chiefest care, his majesty 
most earnestly and heartily recommends to his two 

• The Perfect Politician, or a Full View of the Life and Action! 
(Military ami Civil) of Oliver Cromwell. 
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houses of parliament all the ways and means pos¬ 
sible "for speedy finishing this pious and necessary 
work ; and particularly that they take the advice 
of the divines of bqfh kingdoms assembled at 
Westminster." As for the militia of England, 
his majesty was well pleased to have it settled hb 
was offered in the treaty at Uxbridge—“ all the 
persons being to be named for that trust by the two 
houses of parliament, for the space of seven years; 
and after the expiration of that term, that it be 
regulated as shall tie agreed upon' by his majesty 
and his two houses of parliament; and the like to 
be for the kingdom of Scotland.’’ Concerning 
the wars in Ireland, his majesty engaged to do 
whatever was possible to give full satisfaction. 
And if these assurances were not satisfactory, 
parliament wns requested to send all such of the 
propositions as were already agreed upon by both 
kingdoms speedily to his majesty, he “ being 
resolved to comply with his parliament in every¬ 
thing that should be for the happiness of his sub¬ 
jects, and for the removing of all unhappy diifcr- 
eqpes, which have produced so many sad effects.” 
His majesty, it was said in conclusion, would 
neither question the parliament’s thankful accept¬ 
ance of these offers, nor doubt that his two king¬ 
doms would be careful to maintain him in his 
honour, and in his just and lawful rights. But 
the most important part of this message wsb in 
a postscript, apparently added under the persuasion, 
or it may be dictation, of the Earl of Lanark, and 
the Scottish commissioners. It ran in these words; 
—“ llis majesty being desirous to shun the further 
effusion of blood, and to evidence his real inten¬ 
tions to pence, is willing that his forces in and 
about Oxford be disbanded, and the fortifications 
of the city dismantled, they receiving honourable 
conditions; which being granted to the town and 
forces there, his majesty will give the like order to 
the rest of the garrisons.”* About three weeks 
later, on the 10th of June, he sent another message 
to the two houses, expressing at greater length bis 
earnest desire for the ending of this unnatural war, 
which in fact was ended by his thorough defeat, 
for as long as he had any chance of carrying it on, 
he was far indeed frftm entertaining any such 
horror at the effusion of blood. He told them, that 
in the Scottish army, where he was, he was “ in 
freedom and right capacity to settle a true and 
lasting peace,” and he again earnestly desired that 
their propositions should be speedily sent to him. 
He then “ further propounded,” that he might 

• Ou the following day Charles addressed a very friendly letter to 
his “ right trusty and well-beloved,” the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of the city of London, telling: them, that nothing | 
wns more grievous to him than the trouble and distractions of his J 
people; and that nothing on earth was more desired by him than { 
that they might henceforth live uuder him in religiou and pence in 
all godliness and honesty. “ And this profession,” continued Charles, 

“ we make for no other end but that you may know immediately from 
ourselves our integrity and full resolution to comply with our parlia¬ 
ment in everything for settling truth and peace, and our desire to 
have all things speedily concluded which shall be found requisite for 
that eud; that our return to that our ancient city muy be iu the satis¬ 
faction of our parliament, the good liking of you and all our good 
people, and to our own greater joy and comfort.” He thus hoped to 
persuade the Londoners that his whole soul and nature was changed 
from what it bad been. 


come to London witli safety, freedom, and honour, 
where he resolved to comply with his houses of 
parliament in everything which might he most for 
the good of his subjects. And on the same day 
he signed a warrant to Sir Thomas Glcnhum, 
Sir Thomas Tildcslev, Colonel II. Ws^hjnmon, 
Colonel Thomas Blague, governors of Oxford, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Wallingford, and all 
other commanders of any towns, castles, and 
forts in the kingdom of England, commanding 
them, upon honourable terms, to surrender the 
towns, castles, and forts entrusted to them, and 
disband all the forces under their several com¬ 
mands, the more to evidence the reality of his 
intention of settling a happy and firm peace. 
Most of these few places, however, had surrendered 
some weeks before his majesty signed this paper. 
Banbury, which had been in possession of the 
royalists from the beginning of the war, opened 
its gates on the fith of May, and even Oxford* 
proposed to treat as early as the 11th of May, 
which was one day before the king’s first message 
to parliament. Parliament, however, considered 
the terms demanded as much too high, and 
ordered Fairfax to prosecute the siege, and the 
place did not surrender until the 24th of June, 
when very liberal terms were granted to the gar¬ 
rison, to the colleges,'and to all persons within 
the walls of Oxford. Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice received their passports and took ship¬ 
ping at Dover. Charles’s second son, the young 
Duke of York, was brought up from Oxford to 
St. James’s Palace. Worcester surrendered on 
the 23rd of July; Wallingford opened its gates 
on the same day. 

Ragland Castle was stoutly defended by the 
very loyal Marquess of Worcester, who, like 
many others, considered that the king was under 
restraint, and that it was his duly to disobey 
the royal orders for surrender, f Moreover, 
he took exception to his majesty’s warrant, 
because it did not name him or his castle. “Truly, 
Sir,” wrote the old marquess to Colonel Morgan, 
who had summoned him, “ it is not in the power 
of man to make me think so unworthily of his 
majesty, that to one, in the opinion of the world, 
that hath given, lnmsclf and family, so great‘a 
testimony of his and their faith and fidelity towards 
him, that he would not please so much as to name 
his name or Ragland. I entreat you give me 
leave to suspend my belief. And for your sum¬ 
mons, it makes it too evident that it is desired that 
I should die under a hedge like a beggar, having 
no house left to put my head into, nor means left 

• This seat of learning hail been made a very formidable plaoo'of 
arms. “ Here Art herself had contributed her utmoet assistance to 
mnke the place impregnable; it being encompassed with regular 
fortifications, furnished with a strong garrisou of stout soldiers, stored 
with abundance of all kind of provisions, and (which is more than all 
the rest) governed by one that had given sufficient proof of his 
\ulour and faithfulness formerly, in holding out two other garrisons 
(Carlisle and York) to the utmost eitremity: but all this avails nut, 
Oxford must vield.”-TA* Perfect Politician. 

f And, in fact, Charles himself had pist written to his wife that he 
was iu durance in the hands of the barbarous and perfidious Scots, 
and that she, his son, aud all his faithful counsellors, were to regard 
every order from him as forced or surreptitious. 

2 z 2 
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to find me bread. Wherefore I make choice, if it 
so please God, rather to die nobly than to live with 
infamy.” Early in August Fairfax went himself 
with large reinforcements to reduce this very 
strong, magnificent, and very important castle; 
and on the 7th of that month he summoned the 
old marquess once more. Worcester told him 
that this was the only house he now had to cover 
his head. “ I desire,” said he, “ leave to send 
to his majesty to know his pleasure what he will 
have done with his garrison. As for my house, 
I presume he will command nothing; neither am 
I knowing how, either hy law or conscience, I 
should he forced out of it.” Fairfax kindly and 
courteously told the old nobleman that, touching 
his sending to his majesty, it was a thing which 
hnd been denied to the most considerable garri¬ 
sons of England, further than an account upon 
the surrender ; that for the distinction which his 
lordship was pleased to make, that Ragland was 
his house, if it had not been formed into a gar¬ 
rison, he (Fairfax) would never have troubled his 
lordship with a summons; and that were it dis- 
garrisoned, neither his lordship nor his house 
should receive any disquiet from him or any that 
belonged to him. To this letter Worcester re¬ 
plied in a tone in which self-interest (excusable in 
that extremity) waB mingled with loyalty, and in 
which a very just appreciation of Charles’s cha¬ 
racter may be detected. The marquess told Fairfax 
—and he might well say as much of that truly 
honourable and kind-hearted man—that he con¬ 
fided greatly in his honour; “ but,” continued 
the old man, “ only one thing which is extraordi¬ 
nary, I offer to your consideration, as the just cause, 
besides my allegiance, of my reasonable request; 
which is, that upon his majesty’s promise of satis¬ 
faction, I am above 20,000/. out of purse; mid if 
I should do anything displeasing unto kirn , I am 
sure all that is lost, and no benefit to the parlia¬ 
ment.”* At last, on the 10th of August, Rag¬ 
land was surrendered, and there marched out of 
the castle the marquess, who was above fourscore 
years of age, the Lord Charles, his son, the Coun¬ 
tess of Glamorgan, the Lady Jones, four colonels, 
eighty-two captains, above eighty other officers 
and gentlemen, and above seven hundred soldiers, 
who had been placed there by the king. As in all 
other cases where Fairfax was concerned, the 
terms of capitulation were most honourably ob¬ 
served. Peudennis Castle surrendered three days 
before Ragland. In the same month the town of 
Conway, in North Wales, was taken by storm— 
an event which merits attention were it only for 

• There i* something very touching in thin pa§sagc of the octo- 
cenarinu’B letter. " If you knew how well known I was in Henry 
Karl of Hnntmgton’s tinte unto vour noble grand father at York, I 
am assured 1 should receive that favour at your hands that safely you 
might afford. God knows, if I mipht quietly receive any means of 
subsistence and bo in security, with the parliament’s approbation, 
and freed from the malice of those gentlemen that are of tho com¬ 
mittee within this county, I should quickly quit myself of the gar¬ 
rison; for I have no great ennse to take delight iii it. I have that 
high esteem of your worth, nobleness, and tine judgment, that, know¬ 
ing you will offer nothing ignoble or unworthy for me to do, as the 
ease stands with me, l desiro to know what conditions I may have, 
and I will return you present answer.” 


the re-appearance on the scene, in a very different 
character, of old Williams, the diocese within him¬ 
self, the ex-lord-keeper, bishop of Lincoln, and 
now archbishop of York, who had quitted the 
king’s party in the preceding month of April, ap¬ 
parently at the very moment when Charles had 
hopelessly fled to the Scots. This prelate, old as 
he was, and priest as he was, would not be neu¬ 
tral, but forthwith declared himself for the parlia¬ 
ment, the winning party, and, betaking himself to 
his house at Purin, near Conway, he put a gar¬ 
rison therein for the parliament, and persuaded 
the county not to pay contribution any longer to 
Conway. This greatly incensed that garrison; 
and the Lord Byron, upon notice of the arch¬ 
bishop’s revolt, sent out a party from Conway to 
besiege him in his house. Hereupon Williams 
sent for assistance to Colonel Mitton, who was 
serving in those parts for the parliament, anil who 
presently detached a party to interpose and help 
him. Soon after, when Colonel Mitton laid siege 
to Conway, his grace the archbishop assisted at a 
council of war, wherein it was resolved to storm 
the town, which was accordingly done, hut not 
without deaths and wounds, the most reverend 
father himself, who “ became active on that side 
in person,” being among the wounded. A few 
days after the storming of the town, the strong 
castle of Conway surrendered, as did also Flint 
Castle, and all other places in Wales. “ So that 
now there was not one garrison in England or 
Wales remaining, hut what was reduced to the 
power of the two Houses, gave only those in (he 
north, which remained in the hands of the Scots.” 

Meanwhile the Scots at Newcastle were labour¬ 
ing hard to make the king lake the covenant. 
Charles thought that he might take it with a 
mental reservation, hut having some scruples, or 
wishing for the countenance of a leading church¬ 
man, he wrote a letter, or, as it is described, 
“ sent a case of conscience,” to Dr. Juxon, bishop 
of London:—“ My Lord,” wrote the king, “ my 
knowledge of your w r orth and learning, and par¬ 
ticularly in resolving cases of conscience, makes 
me. at this time, I confess, put to you a hard 
and hold task, nor would I do it, hut that I am 
confident you know not what fear is in a good 
cause. Yet I hope you believe that I shall be 
loth to expose you to a needless danger, assuring 
you that 1 will yield to none of your friends in 
my care of your preservation. I need not tell 
you the many persuasions and threatenings that 
hath been used to me for making me change 
episcopal into presbyterial government, which 
absolutely to do is bo directly against my con¬ 
science, that, hy the grace of God, no misery 
shall ever make me: but I hold myself obliged, 
by all honest means, to eschew the mischief 
of this too visible storm, and I think some kind 
of compliance with the iniquity of the times 
may be fit as my case is, which at another time 
were unlawful. These arc the grounds that have 
made me think of this inclosed proposition, the 
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which as one way it looks handsome to us, so in 
another I am fearful lest I cannot make it witli a 
safe conscience; of which I command you to 
give me your opinion upon your allegiance; con¬ 
juring you, that you will deal plainly and freely 
with me, as you will answer it at the dreadful day 
of judgment. I conceive the question to he, whe¬ 
ther I may, with a safe conscience, give way to 
this proposed temporary compliance, with a reso¬ 
lution to recover and maintain that doctrine and 
discipline wherein I have been bred. The duty 
of my oath is herein chiefly to he considered; I 
battering myself that this way 1 better comply 
with it, than being constant to a Hat denial, consi¬ 
dering how unable 1 am by force to obtain that 
which tiiis way there wants not probability to re¬ 
cover, if accepted (otherwise there is no harm 
done); for, my regal authority once settled, I 
make no question of recovering episcopal govern¬ 
ment, and God is my witness my chiefest, end in 
regaining my power is to do the church service. 
So, expecting your reasons to strengthen your opi- 
mop, whatsoever it be, I rest 

“ Your most assured, real, 

“ Faithful, constant friend, 

“ Charles R.” 

“ P.S.—I desire your opinion in the particu¬ 
lars, as well as in the general scope of it; and yet 
mend much in the penning of it. I give you 
leave to take tile assistance of the Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury and Dr. Sheldon, and either of them. But 
let me have your answer with all convenient speed. 
None knows of this hut Will Murray, who pro¬ 
mises exact secrecy. If your opinions and reasons 
shall confirm me in making of this proposition, 
then you may in some way he seen in it, otherwise 
I promise you that your opinion shall lie con¬ 
cealed.”* 

It has been judged, from the fact of Charles’s 
not pursuing the line of conduct so ingeniously 
hinted at, and also from the honest straight-for¬ 
ward character of Juxon,that the bishop’s answer, 
which has not been preserved, was frank and 
honest, like that which he had given when con¬ 
sulted about the execution of the Earl of Strafford. 
The king, however, could not decline fulfilling the 
promise which he had made the Soots through 
Montreuil, to listen to the arguments of their pres- 
byterian divines; and Alexander Henderson, the 
most celebrated of them, was sent for, it is said, 
at Charles’s express desire, t The learned theo- 

• Sir Henry Ellis. 

+ On the l«tli of May Buillie write* to Alexander Hendei son 
•' If that man go uow to stickle on bishop* and delinquents, and 
such foolish toys, it seems he is mad; if he have the least grnoe or 
wisdom, he may, by God’s mercy, presently end the miseries wherein 
himself mid many are likely also to sink. Let me entreat you for 
one thing, when you have done your uttermost, if it bo God’s plensmc 
to deny the success, not to vex yourself muic than i* meet; si immun- 
dus wit mdete, &c. When we hear of your health and courage it 
will refresh us. Go matters as they will, if men will not he saved, 
who can help it ? And yet you know that 1 was never among those 
who had greatest aversion from his person, or least sympntliy with 
Ins afflictions: if he be resolved to stop our mouths, and bind our 
hands, that we can neither speak nor do for him, let him go on so to 
make himself and us miserable i there is a better life coming; but 
woo to those villains who have bewitched, poisoned, and infatuated a 
good prince, for his own and so many millions’ ruin t wc aro in a 
fair way, and daily advance intoit, if his obstinacy spoil not all tho 
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logian chanced to full sick and die during these 
disputations, at Newcastle; and the royalists, 
availing themselves of the circumstance, declared 
that he had been beaten in argument by the kmg, 
and had died of grief and vexation.* 

But while Charles was pretending to give ear 
to the Presbyterian teachers, and to have luEiIh jip 
his mind to cease all projects of hostility, anil 
agree with every desire of the victorious parlia¬ 
ment, he was corresponding with the papists in 
Ireland and devising the most desperate if not the 
most ridiculous plans for resuming hostilities. 
On the 20th of July lie wrote to Glamorgan, ex¬ 
pressing a wonderful affection for that nobleman’s 
person and conversation, and telling him that he 
was not. so strictly guarded hut that, if he sent a 
prudent and secret person to Newcastle, lie could 
communicate witli him. “ If,” continued the 
king, “ you could raise a large sum of money by 
pawning my kingdoms, I am content you should 
do it; and if I recover them, I will fully repay 
that money. And tell the nuncio that if once I 
can come into his and your hands, which ought to 
he extremely wished for by you both, as well for 
the sake of England as Ireland, since all the rest, 
as I see, despise me, 1 will do it. And if I do not 
say this from my heart, or in any future time if I 
fail you in this, may God never restore me to my 
kingdoms in this world nor give me eternal 
happiness in the next.”t A copy of this letter 
was transmitted to the pope, who, it is said, “ re¬ 
ceived great comfort from the reading of it, hut at 
the same time shed tears of compassion for the 
king’s circumstances.” And Glamorgan, with 
the advice of Rinuccini, tiie pope’s nuncio in 
Ireland, drew up in writing urgent reasons for 
inviting the king into Ireland. At the same mo¬ 
ment Henrietta Maria proposed transporting her¬ 
self to that country ; and when her husband would 
not hear of this hazardous project, she endeavoured 
to make him avow all the secret articles concluded 
with Glamorgan in favour of the Catholics, upon 
which avowal slic maintained that the pope would 
subsidise an Irish army, and the Irish papists 
rise to a man in his favour. Mazarin led her 
majesty to believe that he would land 10,000 
Frenchmen in England to co-operate with th'e 
Irish Catholics; and it appears that the Cardinal 
really engaged with Lord Jermyn to seize upon 
Jersey anil Guernsey, two islands which geo¬ 
graphically belonged to France, and which it would 
have suited the French to recover. We cannot 
possibly mention half the wild schemes that were 
entertained at Newcastle and at Paris, between 
the going of Charles to the Scots’ quarters and his 
delivery over to the English; but one of the mobt 

• A paper was oven published in London, pretending to be a 
death-bed declaration ol Henderson, in which he was made to recant 
his former opinions, and to express great remorse for the share he 
had taken in the war» und which the general assembly thought it 
necessary, by an act passed on tho 7th of August, 1648, formally to 
denounce as forged, scandalous, nnd lalse. Although the contro¬ 
versy respecting the genuineness of this paper was renewed so lately 
as the middle of the last century, no doubt as to its being a forgery is 
now entertained in any quarter, 
i ,t Bucli, Inquiry. 
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striking of them was, that Montrose, whom the 
king had ordered to lay down his arms, should he 
recalled to head a fresh insurrection in the High¬ 
lands and take the command of fresh hordes from 
Ireland. 

On th e 23rd of July the final propositions of 
parOTTient were presented to Charles at New¬ 
castle by the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Den¬ 
bigh, and the Lord Montague of the peers, and six 
members of the House of Commons; the com¬ 
missioners of the parliament of Scotland being 
present and consenting to them. “The Lords 
anji Commons, commissioners of the parliament of 
England,” says May, “ stayed long with the king 
at Newcastle, humbly entreating him that he 
would vouchsafe to sign and establish those pro¬ 
positions, being not much higher than those which 
had been offered to his majesty at Uxbridge when 
the chance of war was yet doubtful. The same 
thing did the commissioners of the parliament in 
Scotland humbly entreat; and the like did others 
daily, who came with renewed supplications to that 
end, from the parliament sitting at Edinburgh. 
But in vain were the supplications of both king¬ 
doms ; the king persisted obstinately in denial of 
his assent. But daily he seemed to take excep¬ 
tion at some particulars, whereby time was de¬ 
layed for some months, and the affairs of both 
kingdoms much retarded, which happened at an 
unseasonable time, when not only dissensions 
between the two nations about garrisons, money, 
and other things, were justly feared, but also, in 
the parliament of England and city of London, the 
divisions were then increasing between the two 
factions of the Presbyterians mul the Independents, 
from whence the common enemy began to swell 
with hopes not improbable. And this, perchance, 
was the cause of the hing’s delay.”* 

Many men that did not love the king per¬ 
sonally, but that loved monarchy, implored him to 
accept the propositions as the only means of 
saving the throne. Others used prayers, mingled 
with threats. The Earls of Argyle and Loudon 
besought him on their knees, but all in vain. 
Then Loudon, now Chancellor of Scotland, told 
him that his assent to the propositions was indis¬ 
pensable for the preservation of his crown and 
kingdoms,—that the danger and loss of a refusal 
would be remediless, and bring on a sudden ruin 
and destruction. The noble Scot continued with 
increasing energy,—“ The differences betwixt your 
majesty and parliament (known to no man better 
than yourself) are at this time so high that (after 
so many bloody battles) no composure can be 
made, nor a more certain ruin avoided, without a | 
present pacification. The parliament are in pos¬ 
session of your navy, of all the towns, castles, and 
forts of England ; they enjoy, besides, sequestra¬ 
tions and your revenue. Soldiers and monies arc 
raised by their authority, and, after so many 
victories and successes, they have & standing 
strong army, who, for their strength, arc able to 

* Brev.'Hist. Pwl, 


act anything in church or commonwealth at their 
own pleasure. Besides, there are some so fear¬ 
ful, others so unwilling, to submit to your majesty, 
that they desire neither yourself nor any of your 
issue to reign over them. The people, weary of 
war, and groaning under taxes, though they desire 
peace, yet are so much against the pulling down 
of monarchy (under which they have long 
flourished) that they which arc weary of your 
government dare not go about to throw it off until 
they have (once at least) offered propositions of 
peace to your majesty, lest the vulgar] (without 
wIiobc concurrence they cannot perfect the work) 
should fall from them. Therefore, when the 
whole people, weary of w r ar, desire security from 
pressures and arbitrary rule, the most honourable 
bouses of parliament have consented to offer these 
propositions to your majesty, without which the 
greater part of the people do suppose the kingdom 
can neither enjoy peace nor safety. Therefore 
your majesty’s friends and the commissioners of 
Scotland, though not without some reluctance, 
were forced to consent to the Bending of these pro¬ 
positions (for else none had been sent) or else 
incur the public hatred as enemies to peace. 
Now, Sir, if your majesty (which God forbid) 
should deny to sign these propositions, you would 
lose all your friends, both in city and country, 
and all England, as one man, would rise up against 
you; and it may then be feared (all hope of recon¬ 
ciliation being taken away) that they maV cite you, 
depose you, and set up another government. 
Moreover, they will require of us to deliver your 
majesty to them, to restore their garrison towns, 
and carry our army out of England. Lastly, if 
your majesty persists in denying, both kingdoms 
will he compelled to agree together for their 
mutual safety, to Bettlc religion and peace without 
you, which (to our unspeakable grief) would ruin 
your majesty and your posterity. But if your 
majesty shall despise the counsel of us (who wish 
nothing more upon earth than the establishment of 
your majesty’s throne), and, by obstinacy, lose 
England, your majesty will not be suflered to 
enter Scotland and ruin that.* Sir, we have laid 
our hands upon our hearts,—we have prayed to 
God to direct us,—and have seriously considered 
of the remedy for these mischiefs; but we can find 
nothing else (as the case now stands) which can 
preserve your crown and kingdoms than that your 
majesty should sign these propositions.”! But 
Charles would not sign, and he was as deaf to the 
gentler representations of others as to the rough 
eloquence of Loudon. 

• As far back as the month of May,'Robert Baillie had written 
from Irtjndon to A)exnn<lor Henderson at Newcastle,—" If Hod help 
yon to make him quickly to do his duty, this people seem ready to 
welcome him ; but if he shall remain obstinate, or delay much time, 
it is very like all his people will join ugainst him and all who Hill 
take hiB part. This delay of * declaration from him and us increases 
jealousies and clamours. The great God help you to soltun that 
man’s heart, lest he ruin him seif and hi with him. Be assured ho 
must either yieki to reason, and altogether change his principles, or 
else he will fell In tragic miseries, and that without the commiirra- 
tion of those who hitherto have commiserated kit condition.” 

i May, Breviary.—Kushworth gives the same speech in very 
nearly th« — J ‘ 
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On the same day that the commissioners from 
parliament arrived at Newcastle, there came to 
the same place M. de Bellievre, a new ambassador 
from France, who implored the king to accept the 
propositions, and presented to him fresh letters 
from the queen, who repeated her arguments and 
her prayers to the same effect. Bellievre, seeing 
that his representations were hut too little heeded, 
“by an express, quickly informed the cardinal 
(Mazarine) that the king was too reserved in 
giving the parliament satisfaction, and therefore 
wished that somebody might be sent over who 
was like to have so much credit with his majesty 
as to persuade him to what was necessary for his 
service. Upon which, the queen, who was never 
advised by those who either understood or valued 
the king’s true interest, consulted with those about 
her, and sent Sir William Davenant, an honest 
man and a witty, hut in all respects inferior to 
such a trust, with a letter of credit to the king,... 
having likewise other ways declared her opinion 
to his majesty that lie should part with the church 
for his peace and security.”* This was Davenant 
the poet, who, according to Clarendon, was per¬ 
sonally well known to the king, but under another 
character than was like to give him much credit 
in this argument abuut religion. The poor poet, 
the better to induce Charles to yield the matter of 
episcopacy, the great liar to all negotiation, ven¬ 
tured to say that it was the advice and opinion of 
all his majesty’s friends that he should do so. 
“What friends?” inquired Charles. “My Lord 
.Icrmyn,” replied Davenant. “Jermyn does not 
understand anything about the church,” objected 
1 he king. “The Lord Culpeper is of the same 
mind,” rejoined the poet. “ Culpeper hath no 
religion,” replied Chuilcs. And then, according 
to Clarendon, who never omits to laud his own 
orthodoxy, he inquired whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (that is, Clarendon himself) was 
of that mind?—and Davenant told his majesty 
that lie did not know, for that Clarendon was not 
at Paris. The poet then offering some reasons of 
his own, in which he mentioned the church slight¬ 
ingly, Charles was transported with indignation, 
and drove him from his presence. “ Whereupon,” 
adds the historian, “the poor man, who had in 
truth very good affections, was exceedingly dejected 
and afflicted, and returned into France to give an 
account of Bis ill success to those who sent him.” 
M. do Bellievre soon took the same route, having, 
however, previously paid a visit to the parliament 
of Scotland.-) Edinburgh and other Scottish cities 

• Clarendon, Hist. 

f He told Uip EnjjlUh parliament that he had had it in command 
fiorn the queen regent and the king of Proooe to endeavour a good 
reconciliation between his majesty and them; but that leeing in 
what a humour the> were, and tire proposition* they had mmh to hi* 
mnjestv, he had uotluDK further to do but to demand his paasport. 
Tire parliament, in sendiua him his pass, told liim “ that they took 
'ii good part nud thankfully i'lom the King of France his good alfec- 
ions and intentions to the.*) kingdoms, uud willinKness to gee their 
loublt-s over, to end the which they had done, and would continue to 
In, their utmost, llut they could not agree that any foreign atate 
.should interpose in the remaining diiiereucts. nor in particular the 
King of France, by his extruordiuary ambassador." 


sent tender petitions to the king, imploring him 
to take the covenant, and save himself and his 
royal progeny; hut all was of no avail. On the 
5th of August the commissioners at Newcastle 
informed the two Houses, by letter, that they could 
not obtain his majesty’s consent to the ^(posi¬ 
tions, nor any answer any ways satisfactory ; that 
he had given them a paper containing- oilers to 
come up to London to treat in person; and tlmt 
this was all they could get from him. On tiie 
10th of the same month they wrote again to say 
that the king still refused to sign, though the 
commissioners of both kingdoms had begged him 
on their knees to do it. Two or three days after 
the commissioners in person made a report of all 
that had passed at Newcastle between the king 
and themselves: they received the thunks of the 
House, and a committee was appointed to give 
the same thanks to the Scottish commissioners who 
had acted witli them in that business. In the 
course of this debate a Presbyterian member ex¬ 
claimed, “What will become of us now that the 
king has refused our propositions ?” “ What 

would have become of us if he hud accepted 
them?” replied one of the Independents; whose 
query must incessantly occur to those who me¬ 
ditate upon all the circumstances of this great 
conflict, and upon the declared and confirmed 
character of Charles. 

The vote of thanks to the Scots was u very im¬ 
portant circumstance, and one that tended to dis¬ 
sipate the hopes which the king had built upon 
the jealousies and dissensions existing between 
the English House of Commons and the Scottish 
army, and which at one time really presented a 
prospect of hostile collision. On the 19th of 
May, without any settlement of the heavy pecu¬ 
niary claims the Scots had upon them, the House 
of Commons had voted that England had no 
longer any need of the Scottish army. And at 
the same time, out of doors, loud complaints were 
heard against the Scots for retaining possession of 
Carlisle, Newcastle, with other towns m the North, 
and garrisoning them us if they meant to keep 
them. The Scots, on their pait, did not forget 
to remind the English of hmv much they uud 
the cause of liberty had owed to their well- 
timed assistance; and they called for a settle¬ 
ment of accounts and payment of the money right¬ 
fully due to them; for, previously to their second 
coming into England, the parliament had agreed 
to subsidise them. King or no king in their 
hands, the Scots would have claimed their money ; 
hut it is possible that, without that security, the 
payment would neither have been so prompt nor 
bo liberal. This business wus prolonged from the 
month of May to the month of September, and 
it was always considered as separate from any 
negotiation respecting the keeping or yielding 
the king’s person. The pride of the Scots u as 
incessantly irritated, hut their prudence was 
stronger than their pride. On the 12th of August 
their commissioners presented a remarkable and 
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spirited paper* to the English House of Inords, 
declaring that they were willing “ forthwith to 
surrender the garrisons possessed by them in this 
kingdom, which they did keep for no other end 
but the safety and security of their forces, and 
without delay to recal their army; reasonable satis¬ 
faction being given for their pains, hazards, 

• In the preamble the Scottish conmuBsioners stud, with equal 
truth and ciignity,—“ The Biime principles of brothetly affection 
which did induce both kingdoms to a conjunction of their counsels 
and forces in this cause, move us at this time to apply om solves to 
the moat real and effectual wuys which tend to a speedy conclusion 
anil amicable nartiug, and to tlio prevention of uiisuiulerstiiudint's 
betweeu the kingdoms in any of these things, which, perudvonture. 
OUf common enemies look upou with much joy, as occasions of differ¬ 
ences. For this end we haw not taken notice of the many base calum¬ 
nies and execrable aspersions cast upon the hnydom of Scotland, in 
printed pamphlets ana otherwise; expecting from the justice and 
wisdom of the honouiahle Houses that they will themselves take 
such course for the vindication of our nation and aimv, as the estates 
of Scotland have showed themselves ready to do for thorn in the like 
case. Upon the invitation of both Houses, the kingdom of Scotland did 
cheerfully undertake, and hath faithfully managed their assistance to 
this kingdom, in pursuance of the ends expressed tn the covenant: and 
the forces of the common enemy being, by the blessing of Hod upon 
the joint endeavours of both kingdoms, now hioken anil subdued, a 
foundation is luid and some good progress made m the reloimatiou of 
religion, which we trust the honourable Houses will, accmding to the 
covenant, sincerely,really, and constantly prosecute till it be perfected ” 
— Rushwotlh. The pet lection of the covenant of course meant the 
establishment of the Calviuistic doctuno and Piesbyterian kirk in 
England ; but, ui censuring the bigotry of the .Scots, we should re- 
membei that the English pail lament, in their hour of need and 
dangei, when they took the covenant, led tho Scots to believe, not¬ 
withstanding the strokes of Sir Ilany Vaue’s pen, that they fully 
meant to go hiind-mduitid with their allies in the great matter of 
teligion. And it is quite certain that, without this conviction, the 
Scottish people would have beeu fui less eager to tuko the field and 
march into Kngluud. 


charges, and sufferings; whereof a competent pro¬ 
portion to be presently paid to their army before 
their disbanding, and security to be given for the 
remainder, at such times hereafter as shall be 
mutually agreed on.” They demanded or desired 
that if forces should he kept ou foot in either 
kingdom, they might he put under the command 
of persons zealous for reformation and uniformity 
in religion, and tender of the peace of the king¬ 
doms, and against whom neither Scots nor English 
might have any just grounds of jealousy; that as 
the kingdom of Scotland had been invaded, and 
was still invested by forces from Ireland, the ho¬ 
nourable Houses, according to the large treaty, 
should give such assistance to the Scots as might 
speedily reduce those rebels to obedience; that 
whereas propositions for a safe and well-grounded 
peace had been lately sent to the king for obtain¬ 
ing his majesty’s consent, and as the utmost en¬ 
deavours of the kingdom of Scotland had not been 
wanting to that great end,—though the success 
had not answered their wishes and hopes, the 
king, to their unspeakable grief, not having agreed 
to the said propositions,—they should still expect 
to he consulted with in settling that peace, or that, 
as men engaged in the same cause as the English, 
labouring under the same dangers, and aiming at 
the same ends, they might consult together and 



Asdemok’s Place, Newcastle. The House in vliicli Cimriee was delivered to Ow'Fatllamentary Troops. 1 
From an Original Dinning made before its demolition in 183d. 
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resolve what was next to be done for the safety of 
the two kingdoms. The Lords returned the Scot¬ 
tish commissioners their thanks, and the next day 
communicated their paper to the Commons. The 
Commons, taking the same into consideration, 
ordered that the sum of 100,000/. should be pro¬ 
vided forthwith for the Scottish army, and voted 
that the House thankfully approved of their good 
affection mid zeal, and of their offer to deliver up 
the garrisons and depart the kingdom. The 
Commons also appointed a committee to audit 
and settle the whole money account. The Scots 
demanded as the balance due to them the sum of 
600,000/.; hut, after some debate, their commis¬ 
sioners agreed with the Commons to take 400,000/., 
of which one-half waB to he paid before the army 
left England, the security of the public faith being 
given for the remainder. This bargain was fully 
concluded four months before the Scots delivered 
up Charles, and during the whole of those four 
months their commissioners continued to negotiate 
with the English parliament in favour of that un¬ 
happy prince. 

* On the 21st of September, after the money- 
account had been settled, the English parliament 
resolved, that the right of disposing of the king’s 
person belonged exclusively to them. The Scots 
instantly remonstrated against this vote, showing 
that as Charles was King of Scotland as well as of 
England, as both nations had been parties in the 
war, and had an equal interest in all that con¬ 
cerned him and his government, so both had a 
right to he consulted respecting the disposal of 
his person. This tvas a sort of question most 
difficult to resolve, and several conferences seemed 
rather to embroil it than clear it, and ill-blood grew 
on both sides.* On the 20th of September, five 
days after this vote of the English parliament, 
Charles wrote to the Duke of Hamilton, who had 
obtained his liberty, and generously renewed his 
loyally, notwithstanding all the harsh usage he had 
received. “ I must tell you,” said Charles, “ that 
those at London think to get me into their hands 
by telling our countrymen that they do not intend 
to make me a prisoner: oh! no, hv no means; 
hut only to give me an honourable guard forsooth, 
to attend me continually for the security of my 
person. Wherefore I must tell you "(and ’tis so far 
from a Becret, that I desire that every one should 
know it,—only for the way, that I leave it to you to 
manage for my best advantage) that I will not be 
left in England when this army retires, and these 
garrisons are rendered (without a visible violent 
force upon my person), unless, clearly, and ac¬ 
cording to the old way of understanding, I may 
remain a freeman, and that no attendant be forced 
upon me, upon any pretence whatsoever. So 
much for that.” Everything, therefore, that 
tended to keep the Scottish army in England was 
acceptable to the king, whose friends (and he still 
had a few) in Scotland were exerting themselves 

* The very long argument! used on both .sides uro given by 
Rushworth. 
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in his favour. On the 10th of December the Scoj- 
tish parliament, under the management of the 
Hamiltons, voted that they should do their best 
to maintain the monarchical system of government 
and Charles’s title to the English crown; but on 
the very next day, this vote was rescinded,* and a 
declaration was adopted and published, tTiat xhe 
kingdom of Scotland could not lawfully engage on 
the king’s side even if he were deposed in Eng¬ 
land, seeing that he would not take the covenant 
nor give any satisfactory answer to the propositions 
tendered to him for peace. Nor was this all: the 
parliament of Scotland further declared that 
Charles should nut be permitted to come into Scot- 
laud, or that, if he were, his royal functions should 
be suspended until he accepted the covenant and 
agreed to the propositions. At this moment the 
words of May appear very like truth. The Scots, 
he says, refused to carry the king to Edinburgh, 
fearing that his presence in an unsettled kingdom 
might give rise to new commotions: “ they rather 
desired that he might be carried into the southern 
parts of England .... as if England were not in 
the same danger by his presence. So that in all 
that whole debate they seemed to contend, not who 
should have the king, hut who should not have 
him.”t Elated by the hopes which Hamilton 
had held out to him, Charles had a short time 
before written to his wife. “ I am most confident 
that within a very short time. 1 shall he, recalled 
with much honour, and all my friends will see that 
I have neither a foolish nor u jmrish rmiirii’itcr." 
But now his heart sank within him, and he re¬ 
solved to escape, if possible, and fly to the conti¬ 
nent,—a project which he had entertained once or 
twice before, but from which he had been dis¬ 
suaded by his wife, who not only thought that his 
evasion would be dangerous to the monarchic prin¬ 
ciple, but who did not wish for his presence or 
society in France, where she was notoriously 
wasting the money she could get upon Jermyn and 
her other favourites. Never was the blindness of 
political purtizunship more severely taxed than in 
exacting an idolatrous worship to this woman as a 
heroine—as a pattern of conjugal affection ! But 

•The Scottish estates, it uppears, lia*l Wn lakcu romvli-lclv liy 
surprise. Then vote gave the king’s frifiulw there great hope*. ••"But 
the next day,” fays Kushworth, “ all was dashed agaiu, lor then a 
warning wan presented to the parliament from the fomimssion of 
Die kirk.” The laborious collector given tho latter doc ument at loll 
length. It is entitled, ■ A Solemn and Seasonable Warning to nil 
Estates and Decrees of Persona throughout the I .and, by the Com¬ 
missioners of the Go*eral Assembly.” The untuned, umeeoneiled 
presbyteriuns told the parliament that Satan was neithei sleeping 
nor idle, that tho Church of Christ, alter seeming to bo near tho 
port, mi«ht be ugain tossed with another and perhaps a {(renter 
tempest; that all men ought to tiemtde at the lemembranee of 
former, and appearances of future Judgments crying mightily to 
Heaven; that these kingdoms wore bound to the league and co\c- 
nantns long as the sun and moon shall endure; that us his mri|esty 
had not yet subscribed that league and covenant, nor satislied the 
lawful desires of His loyal subjects In l>oth u&tioiH, they had just 
cause to four that his coming into Scotland might be very dangerous 
both to his majesty und to this kingdom, which coming they theicfoio 
desired might be timely prevented. The warning ended by expos¬ 
ing a hope that the king might yet take the covenant as the only 
hopeful means of preserving himself, Ins crown, and posterity , that 
h« might return to his houses of parliament in England as a recon¬ 
ciled prince to satislied subjects; and that acclamations of joy might 
bo heard in all ins majesty’s dominions, and nu sound of tvui except 
against the bloody Irish rebels. 

\ Breviary. 
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now she could no longer prevail with her husband, 
and Charles, dreading equally the Scots and the 
English, c.oucertcd with Sir Robert Murray and 
William Murray a plan to escape, in disguise. 
Flight, however, was no longer possible.* On the 
20th of December the king wrote to the parliament 
of England, and to the commissioners of the parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland at Hindoo, to ask again for a 
personal treaty, or, as lie termed it, “ a personal 
free debate with his two houses of parliament upon 
all the present differences.” The houses took no 
notice of this message. The lords voted that he 
should he allowed to nunc to Ncwmaiket, there to 
fc.main with such attendants about him as both 
houses should appoint j hut the Commons would 
not agree with the Lords, and voted that llolmby 
House, in Northamptonshire, Mould he a fitter 
place for his majesty. This was on Christmas Eve, 
and the houses sat on the whole of the following day 
debuting about the king’s coming to llolmby. The 
Lords agreed with the Commons that that was the 
fitter place, and the Commons agreed with the 
lairds that his roming thither should he with all 
respect to the safety and preservation o£his ma¬ 
jesty’s person, and in preservation and defence of 
the true religion; and the question bmng put 
whether the words, “ according to the covenant,” 
should be added, it passed in the affirmative. The 
Scots had now fully made up their minds to 
deliver Charles to the parliament; \ct, they made 
one effort more to induce him to take the covenant 
and accede to the propositions. This effort was 
unsuccessful; but, on the, 14th of January, 1041, 
he submitted the following paper to the Scottish 
commissioners, starting with a fatal position, which 
must always have rendered all negotiation with 
him a mere waste of time and paper, and which, 
by the way, was always uppermost in the minds of 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, without his re¬ 
minding them of it. “ It is a received opinion by 
many, that eiupujemenls, nets, or promises of a 
restrained person are neither mini nor obligatory; 
lion' true or false this is, I will not now dispute ; 
but I am sure, if I be not free, I inn not Jit to answer 
your or any propositions : wherefore you should 
first resolve me m what state I stand, as in rela¬ 
tion to freedom, before I rim give you any other 
answer .... Hut if you object the loss of time and 
urgency of it, certainly in one respect it presses 
none so much ns myself, which makes me also 
think it necessary, that I be not to seek what to 
do, when this garrison shall be surrendered tip,^ 
to demand of you, in ease I go into Scotland, 
if I shall be there with honour, freedom, and 
safety, or how?” Tho answer of the Scottish 
commissioners to his majesty’s queries was very 
brief? “ 1. To the first, in what state you stand, 
as in relation to freedom, the parliaments of both 
your kingdoms have given such orders and direc- 

• An late,as the 27th of January, 1647, N. 8„ Montreal! writes to 
me French Court,—“ The Kinj; Btiil thinks of escaping, which I find 
ifvery day more difficult, und now almost beyond all possibility, If 
'flie Scots should not like better to see him out of his kingdom than in 
the hands of the Independents .”—Thurloe State Ripen. 


lions as they have thought fittest for the good and 
safety of your majesty and the. kingdoms, to the 
general and governor. 2. To your majesty’s 
second query, of your going into Scotland, we 
shall humbly desire that we may not now be 
put to give any answer; but, if your majesty shall 
either deny or delay your assent to the propo¬ 
sitions, we arc in that case to represent to your 
majesty the resolution of the parliament of Eng¬ 
land.” This was decisive; and two days after— 
on the Ifith of January—the parliament of Scot¬ 
land gave their full consent for delivering up the 
king, stilting how desirous they were to remove all 
jealousies, to strengthen the pence and union be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, so firmly tied together by 
the solemn league and covenant; and how con¬ 
fident they were that the English parliament would 
satisfy their reasonable desires, and make the 
integrity of their proceedings and resolutions in all 
tins business concerning his majesty appear to the 
woild, either by declaration or otherwise, as in 
their wisdom they should think fit, whereby no 
occasion of calumny might be left to the wicked 
enemies of either nation. 

In the mean time the English parliament had 
declared Episcopacy for ever abolished ; mid, by 
putting to sale the bishops’ lands, money had been 
obtained to satisfy the elaifns of the Scottish army, 
who thus, as they themselves affirmed, got their 
rightful due out of the spoils of the priests of 
Baal.* On the 16th of December, 200,000/. in 
hard rash had been put in thirty-six carts, and 
scut off towards Newcastle, under a strong escort 
of infantry, commanded by that brave and steady 
soldier, old Skippuu. The money hags arrived 
safely at York, where, on the 5th of January, 
1041, their contents were counted out to the 
Scottish receiver, or rather begun to lie counted 
out, for the process occupied some nine or ten 
days. On the 21st of January a receipt was 
signed at Northallerton. On the 3(Kli the com¬ 
missioners of the English parliament,—the Earl 
of Pembroke with twm other lords and six com¬ 
moners, with a numerous train,—received from 
the Scottish commissioners at Newcastle the pet- 
son of the king, the Scottish troops evacuating that 
town on the same day. Charles affected to he 
pleased with the change: he talked courteously, 
and even cheerfully, to the Karl of Pembroke and 
the, other commissioners, telling them he was w'ell 
pleased to part from the Scots and to come nearer 
to the parliament.+ It is said, however, that on 
first learning that the Scotch parliament had given 
i* formal consent to the delivery of his person, he 
exclaimed, “lam bought and sold !” But, at the 
very last moment, the Eads of Lauderdale and 
Traquair again pressed the king with more ardour 
than ever to consent to establish Presbyterianism 
and approve the Covenant, undertaking upon those 
conditions to carry him off to Berwick, and to 

* Part of the money, however, for paying the Scot* wai raised by 
loan in the city of London. 

f Herbert, Memoirs. 
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make the English content themselves with what 
his majesty hud promised them. “I found the 
king,” continues Mnnlrcuil, the authority for this 
statement, “ absolutely confirmed, by letters which 
he had received from the queen, in his resolution 
not to do these things; but the Scots did not hesitate 
to offer me us much as 20,000 Jacobuses if the 
king would only promise to do what they de¬ 
sired.” 4 It should also be continually borne in 
mind, in judging of this transaction, that the Scots 
did not deliver the king to the Independents, who 
had begun to declare their aversion to all kingly 
government, and who were the party that brought 
him to the scaii'okl, hut to their brethren the Pres- 
bytoi inns, who entertained the highest respect for 
tin' kingly office (only loving democracy in the 
church), and who never entertained any design of 
repuhlu'iuusing England or taking the king’s life. 
At that moment the Presbyterians of England, 
Hushed by recent successes in the manoeuvres of 
pailiament, were decidedly the party dominant; 
and they seemed so powerful, and the Inde¬ 
pendents so depressed, that it would have required 
4he gift of prophecy to foresee the tilings which 
happened in the course of two years. It has been 
a general, yet a strange and almost unaccountable 
on or to connect the surrender of Charles at New¬ 
castle, and his execution at Whitehall, like cause 
and client., or like circumstances closely allied in 
time and m motive. The; pen of an industrious 
writer might fall from his hand in despair if he 
undertook to detail at length the numerous sub¬ 
sidiary causes which brought about the tragical 
catastrophe. 

In the mean time the Scottish army lccrossed 
the borders, evacuating Carlisle, Berwick, and all 
the posts they had held m England ; and Chai les 
journeyed by easy stages towards llolmby House, 
a stately mansion in a pleasant part of Noi- 
tliamptonshire, but at no great distance limn the 
fatal field of Nasehy.j- As they journeyed along, 
it was made evident that the traditions of royalty, 
and even an absurd superstition connected with 
them, had still a powerful hold on the public 
mind. The people Hocked to see him, and accom¬ 
panied him with thoir acclamations and their 
prayers for his preservation; and some there were 
that came to him to he touched for the king’s evil. 
That witty and somewhat cynical Independent, Sir 
Harry Martin, said that the toucli of the great 
seal of parliament might very well possess the 
same curing virtue; but the great mass of the 
English people were not prepared to relish the 
joke. “Not any of the troopers,” says Herbert, 
“ who guarded the kmg gave those country people 
any check or disturbance as the king passed, that 

* Thnrloe, State Papers. It is proved, however, by her own letters, 
that Henrietta Maria previously had repeatedly urged Charles to 
accept the terms offered by the Scots. Montreuil appears to have 
beeu rather a fantastic, light-headed person, and his assertions are 
almost invariably to be taken cum grano. 

+ llolmby, or Iloldeuby, House was originally built by Queen 
Elizabeth’s gallant dancing Lord Cliaucellor, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and afterwards purchased' by King James for his son Charles, then 
lJuke of York. 


could he observed,—a civility his majesty was well 
pleased with. Being arrived at llolmby, very 
many country gentlemen, gentlewomen, and others 
of ordinary rank, stood ready there to welcome the 
king with joyful countenances and praycis.” 
Charles reached llolmby on the lGtli of Eelnuiuv 
and found his house and table and little ceVi, well 
furnished with everything except chaplains. In 
vain lie petitioned to have chaplains of his own 
church. The dominant Pieslij terians sent him 
chaplains of their chinch. He would not listen 
to them, nor permit them so much as to say grace 
at his table. He passed his time m tending, 
playing chess, walking, riding, and playing at 
howls; and as there was no lit howling-green at 
llolmby, ho would tide to Allhorp, or even to 
Harrow den, a distance of nine miles, to indulge 
in his favourite game. Jle seemed to hear bin 
misfortunes with a sortrof cheerful dignity, being 
seldom heard to utter a wind of useless com¬ 
plaint. He was attended by two persons selected 
by the parliament, one being Thomas Herbert, 
who has left some touching memorials of his last 
days; the other, James Harrington, the specu¬ 
lative republican and author of ‘ Oceana,’ who w as 
persoradly known to his majesty and acceptable to 
linn, and trusted by the parliament because he 
was no partisan. “ llis majesty loved his com¬ 
pany, and finding him to he an ingenious man, 
chose rather In converse uiih him than with others 
of his chamber. They had often discourses con¬ 
cerning government; but when they huppened to 
talk oi' a commonwealth, the king seemed not to 
endure it.”* 

At this moment it'ivas rather the head of Oliver 
Cromwell than that of King Charles (hat was in 
imminent danger. The elections which hud been 
recently made to fill up the vacancies in the 
House of Commons caused by deaths of the old 
members, had gone generally in favour of the 
Presbyterians, while nut a low thorough-going 
royalists had found seats and fiicnds in that 
House. Triumphing in their stiength, the Pres¬ 
byterians had proclaimed the establishment of 
their form of worship to the exclusion of all others, 
and they had laboured, and weie still labouring, 
to crush the many sects included under the general 
term of Independents, men who differed from 
them both in political and religious principles. 
It was the army commanded by, and mainly com¬ 
posed of, these Independents that had finished the 
war, the Presbyterians and their generals having 
left that war in a doubtful state; hut regardless of 
its great services, and forming a very incorrect 
estimate of its power und spirit, they now resolved 
to disband this victorious army and create a new 
one on the Presbyterian model. The Indepen¬ 
dents in the House of Commons,—the Vanes, the 
Martins, the St. JohnB,—the most sagacious of 
men, who hardly ever made a false step, yielded 
to the storm as long as it was necessary, profiting 
by the blunders of their bigoted adversaries. One 
* Aotoojr Wood, 
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of these blunders was the haste of the Presbyterians 
in getting their brethren, the Scots, out of Eng¬ 
land ; another was, that, iu their hurry to reduce 
the army, they disbanded the strong corps of 
Massey, which was all-powerful in the west of 
England, and which, with its leader, was far more 
mclintrHo Presbyterianism than to Independency. 
It was, in fact, just that part of the army which 
the Independents were glad to be rid of. 

In the month of February, 1047, it was pro¬ 
poned in the House to reduce the army to a peace 
establishment, and to dismantle the garrisons in 
England and Wales. The Presbyterians pre¬ 
tended that the war was at an end, but other par¬ 
ties said that the royalists, though defeated and 
dispersed, were not much reduced iu numbers, 
and were watching their opportunity to renew the 
contest. After a few days’ debate, it was lesoivcd 
to dismiss all except 5400 horse, and 1000 dra¬ 
goons, and all the infantry except a number suffi¬ 
cient to garrison forty-live castles and fortresses, 
which it was thought lit to keep up. It was next 
voted that Sir Thomas Fairfax should continue 
commanderiif'clnef; but, three days after this, it 
was carried by the Presbyterian majority and their 
allies the disguised royalists, that no officer under 
Fairfax should have a rank higher than that of 
colonel, that no commander of any garrison should 
be a member of parliament, and that every oflicer 
whatsoever should take the covenant and conform 
to the government of the church as hy oidinauce 
established. Well might the Independents ex¬ 
claim, What have we gained m religious liberty ? 
Some of these votes were aimed directly at Oliver 
Cromwell, whose influence with the army excited 
the liveliest jealousy; and they would also have 
excluded those brave soldiers and leading men m 
the parliament, Ludlow, Blake, Ireton, Skippou, 
Algernon Sydney, and others, who laid fought the 
good light and won the victory. It was at this 
crisis that Ireton married the eldest daughter of 
Cromwell. The Hollises, the Stapletons, and the 
other leaders of the Presbyterians, blinded by 
their majorities in the two Houses, thought that 
they could do what they liked with the army by a 
vote or a stroke of the pen; and on the 6th of 
March they resolved that 3000 horse, 1200 dra¬ 
goons, and 8400 foot, all to be drawn from Fair- 
tax’s forces, should he forthwith shipped for Ire¬ 
land. The soldiers exclaimed, in a fury, that the 
ungrateful parliament wanted to send them there 
to die of famine and sickness. But what utost 
rendered them averse to this Irish service was the 
avowed intention of taking all their old officers 
from them—those with whom they had prayed 
and fought most lustily—and substituting none 
hut Presbyterians. Matters, perhaps, might have 
gone a little smoother if the Presbyterian managers 
in parliament had contrived to pay the large 
arrears due to the troops; but at this moment they 
had neither paid nor spoken of paying. What 
followed might have been foreseen by every one 
except such u blundering, wordy blockhead j as 


Dcnzil Hollis: the army, which lay in and round 
Nottingham, broke up from its cantonments, 
marched upon London, and halted at SaffVou 
Walden, in Essex. Then the Presbyterians, in a 
panic, hurried to vote an assessment of 60,000/. 
per month for one year, for paying the army. 
On. the following day—the 17th of March—a 
petition vvaij presented to both Houses from the 
common council and Presbyterians of the city of 
Loudon, praying that the army might be removed 
to a greater distance from the capital; complain¬ 
ing bitterly of a petition set on fuol in tbc city by 
the Independents, and recommending the imme¬ 
diate suppression of it, and the punishment of 
those who had contrived and promoted it. This 
petition of the Independents was in all respecls a 
remarkable document—the first or the loudest 
call that had yet been made upon republican prin¬ 
ciples. It was addressed “ To the right honoui- 
ablc and supreme authority of the nation, the 
Commons in parliament assembledand it cum- 
daiiied of the power assumed by the House of 
.ords, of the expensiveness of law suits, and the 
obscurity of the law, of tithes, of the oppressions 
and persecutions exercised against all those who 
could not conform in point of church government, 
and of the exclusion of such persons from all 
offices of public trust. The Presbyterian majority 
in the House of Commons, recovering somewhat 
from their panic, voted that this Independent peti¬ 
tion should be condemned, 4 and that the army 
should not conic within twenty-live miles of Lon¬ 
don. Ami the committee of government sitting at 
Derby House for the affairs of Ireland sent down 
a deputation to Saffron Walden to treat with Fair¬ 
fax and the officers of the army, telling them and 
their men of the money voted lor their use, and 
sounding their intentions. On the day after their 
arrival at head-quarters Fairfax summoned a con¬ 
vention of officers to eounmuiieale with him. 
These soldiers told the commissioners, that before 
they could answer their questions about going to 
Ireland, they must know what particular regi¬ 
ments, troops, and companies it was intended to 
keep at home for the service and Biifety of Eng¬ 
land, who were to he their, chief commanders in 
Ireland, what assurance those that went to Ireland 
should have of pay and subsistence; and, in con¬ 
clusion, they demanded the payment of the arrears 
already due to them, and some indemnity for their 
past services. The deputation could give no 
satisfactory answer, and they returned as they had 
come to those who sent them. In reporting their 
doings, or their noil-doings, to the Commons, they 
mentioned a petition in piogrcss in the army. 
The Commons, to repress this proceeding, sum¬ 
moned to their bar Hammond, lieutenant-general 
of the Ordnance, Colonel Robert Hammond, his 

The committee," fiivg Whitcluefc, " imprisoned one Towleday, 
on active muu for that petition. Many excused him as being as law¬ 
ful for those of one judgment, as of another, to petition the purlia- 
incut, but it was earned in the House to approve of bis commitniout. 

Diveia citizcus cuaio to the House to avow the petition com¬ 
plained oh" 
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nephew, Colonel Robert Lilbnrn, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crimes, purposing to examine these 
ollicers together with Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ire- 
ton, a member of their House ; anil, as if to terrify 
the army by a sudden boldness, they voted that the 
three regiments of the. staunch Presbyterians, 
l’ovntz, Copley, and Bethel, should he part of the 
5000 horse to lie kept at home for the service, of 
England. In these stormy times late debates had 
become, common. This night the House sat very 
late, and, “ being grown thin with long sitting,” 
the Presbyterians voted the petition of the army, 
which they had not seen, to be an improper peti¬ 
tion; and further, that those of the army who con¬ 
tinued in their distempered condition, and went 
on in advancing and promoting the petition, should 
he proceeded against as enemies to the state and 
distill berg of the public peace. The hot-headed, 
imbecile Hollis, who ought to have reflected that 
there was little or nothing between an unwaihke, 
divided, crazed parliament, and a victorious urmv 
led on by the most adroit of men, drew up tins 
stinging resolution on his knee. On the morrow 
tfie Lords voted their adherence to the resolution. 
Fairfax reinonstialei! in a mild manner, hut the 
iiuny complained of the injustice of not, being 
allowed to petition while the petitions against them 
were not suppressed, and the horse talked of draw¬ 
ing to a rendezvous to compose something for 
their vindication. Apparently to conjure this 
storm, the Preshytciians, on the 8th of Apul, 
agreed that the regiments of l’anfax, Cromwell, 
Kossiter, Windlcj, and Graves should he fhc of 
the regiments of horse to he. kept in England.* 
On the 15th of April a deputation iiuui the tvui 
Houses again conferred with the army at Saffron 
Walden, the Earl of Warwick making “ a pa- 
tlictical speech to the ollicers, and using many 
exhortations to make them accept of terms and 
undertake for Ireland.” Colonel Lambert, in the 
name of the rest, desired to know what satisfaction 
thepurliamentliad given to the four queries they had 
put at their last meeting with the deputation. Sir 
John Clotworthy assured Lambert that, in Ireland, 
they should all be under the command of the po¬ 
pular Major-General Sk.ippon; but then he added 
the unpopular name of the Presbyterian Massey, 
and said, that the Houses had not yet nominated 
the rest of their superior officers. Some of the army 

• On tltis samp ilny parliament was informed by tlio commissioners 
at Uolruby House that, notwithstanding all their care to pi event the 
dcliwMyol papers to liu> majesty, one Colonel Hoavtlle, lomieily of 
the king's partv, in llm disguise of a countryman, put a packet of 
letters into tin: king’s hands, us his majesty uml the comm Wsiouers w civ 
Hissing over a mu row bndgo; th«it the commissioners had appre- 
icuilcd him, and that he liud conlcsscd that the letters rame horn 
Fiance. The House ordered that Colonel liosville should be scut 
up as a delinquent. On the 12th ol April othor letters 1'iotn IInimby 
certified, that when liosville delivered the letters to the king, no man 
petceived it hut a miller that stood by, and he, espyuig it, cried out. 
" Nobles and gentlemen, there is a man gave his majesty letters I ' 
That liosville offeredjgold to the miller to be silent, blit he would not 
take it; that liosville got away, and the miller told sonio ol it that 
attended the king, and they rode after Bosville. anil brought him 
back, who, being examined, confessed he brought the letters fioni 
l’aris from the quern, being told that the letters contained a desiic of 
the ptince (Charles) to go into the war with the Duke of Orleans this 
suinmet, in point of honour; and that the king being desired to 
make known the contents of the letters, anaweied he was not to give 
an account to any mau livtug.— ffliitelock. 


also had reason to believe that Skippon would not 
go. Colonel Hammond declared, that if they had 
good assurance that Skippon would go, he doubled 
not hut a great part ol the army would engage; 
“ such was the great, endeared respect, and high 
esteem the whole army had of the worth and 
valour of that great soldier.” To this thcVdccis 
cried out, “All, all!” but olheis shouted sldl 
louder, “ Fail fax and Cromwell—give us Fail lux- 
ami Cromwell, and we all go.” After a vain 
attempt to gain over voluuleeis, tile deputation 
returned in dismay to London. It was then de¬ 
bated whether the anny should be disbanded, and 
what pay to give them before disbanding; or 
whether it. were not more convenient to semi the 
army rntirvly into Ireland (that is, with all tlicii 
dd Independent officers); lint the Presbyterians 
Fared that Ireland might thus he converted into 
an independent kingdom under the rule of what 
they called heretics and anti-Christians, and the 
question was adjourned from the ‘13rd to the 27th 
of Apul. On that day the Presbyterians were 
greatly encouraged by reports that many of the 
office!s and a considerable body of foot had really 
volunteered to go to Irela id upon the pailiumcnl's 
conditions; and that all the rest would go Imt for 
the obstruction of eettain ollicers in the army. 
Upon tins faint hope,— upon these delusive re¬ 
ports, Hollis utged on Ins party to vote that the 
whole army, lioise and foot, should he disbanded 
with all convenient speed, and six weeks’ pay 
given upon their disbanding, and that four of the 
ollicers should he summoned by the sergeant-at- 
ainis to attend at the bar of the House. IJollis 
flattered himself that it would be exceedingly easy 
to draft the vvell-alfeeted men into other regiments, 
and to get them speedily into Ireland under Pres¬ 
byterian commanders; hut he most miserably 
misunderstood the temper and the veiy compo¬ 
sition of this remarkable army, which, in many 
respects, was unlike any army that had ever 
existed, and entirely different fiotn the mete mer¬ 
cenaries that take the pay of a government upon 
all or any terms. On this very day some of the 
officers of that anny presented an energetic peti¬ 
tion to the Commons. Tins paper, which was a 
vindication of their conduct, rather than a petition, 
was signed by Thomas Ilammond, lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance, 14 colonels and licu- 
tcuunt-colonels, 0 mujots, and 130 captains, lieu¬ 
tenants, and other commissioned officers. “ The 
misrepresentation of us and our harmless in¬ 
tentions to this honourable House,” said these 
citizen-soldiers, “ occasioning hard thoughts and 
expressions of your displeasure against us,we cannot 
hut look uiion us an act of most sad importance; 
tending, in our apprehensions, to alienate your 
affections from your ever trusty and obedient army; 
than winch nothing can more rejoice your adver¬ 
saries, or minister greater hopes of their re- 
advancement ; nothing more discouraging to us, 
who should esteem it the greatest point of honour 
to stand by you till the consummation^ of your 
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work, the removal of every yoke from the people's 
necks, and the establishment of those good laws 
you shall judge necessary for the commonwealth.” 
After insisting on their light of petitioning, they 
said, “We hope, by being soldiers, we have not 
lost the capacity of subjects, imr divested ourselves 
thereby of our interests m the commonwealth; 
that in purchasing the ficedom of our brethren we 
have not lost our own.” “ Wc have not till now,” 
they continued, “ appeared in petitioning, though 
our necessities have been frequent and urgentj 
nut that we doubted our liberty, hut because we 
were unwilling to inU-mipt you in your other 
Weighty allaiis; and we proceeded at this time 
wilh the gieutest cure anil caution, intending not 
to present our petition, but with the approbation 
and by the mediation of lus Excellency, our ever- 

liuiiourcd general.<\nel u should be known 

that that petition took its first rise from amongst 
the soldiers, and that we engaged but in the 
second place to regulate the soldiers’ proceedings, 
and icimive ns near as we could all occasion of 
distaste ” They energetically justified their 
demands for money. “ For the desire of our 
arrears,” said they, “ vccrwli/, especially of our 
soldiers, enforced us thcieumo. That we have 
not been mercenary, or proposed gam us our end, 
die speedy ending of a languishing war will testify 
fur us, whereby the people are much eased of 
their taxes and daily disbursement!*, and decayed 
trade restored ton full and nourishing condition 
m all qtmrtcis. We left our estates, and many of 
us our tunics and callings to otlieis, and forsook 
the contentments of a quid life, not, fearing or 
regarding the ddlieulties of war tor your safes; 
after all which, we hoped that the desires of our 
hardly earned wages would have been no unwel¬ 
come request, nor argued us guilty of the least 
discontent 01 intention of mutiny.”* But before 
this time au entire disinfection to the Presbyterian 
majority had declared i'self among the common 
soldiers; and, irritated by the late disbanding vote, 
and by the House not taking this petition of the 
ollieers into immediate consideration, rank and 
lile, troopers, dragoons, and infantry drew closer 
their reccntly-fomicd compact, and prepared a 
document of their own for the perusal of the 
House. They June described, “ a model of a 
military ccnihnon-eoum'il, who should assemble 
two commissioned officers and two private soldiers 
out of every regiment, to consult for the good of the 
army, and tube called by the name of Adjumtors.”f 
From this council or conclave the superior ' 
ollieois. stood aloof; but Berry, a captain ill Fairfax's 
regiment of horse, and an old and bosoip-fricml 
of Cromwell, became president of it, whemfc it has 
been generally concluded by historians tttiat the 
whole affair, if nut originally got up by Crimwell, 
was guided and directed by him.} On the 30th 

_ " UuUiwciilli. | Tilt* IVllocf Polilirlall. 

t Twt» ollici olllorifr, said to li.no had great uilhinucid with the 
adjutaloii*. won- Ayn-s ami I)fwlMii»u«h. They wen* both IliemU 
ot' Cromwell,—they both took Horvitre wilh bun when he lir’pt ruited a 
trooj» of borht* at his ow u t*.\jii*uM* —aud Debborough, mx yc/un before, 
luui wiuricd u bister of CioutwuU. \ 


of April these adjutators, whose name was soon 
changed into that of agitators, sent three troopers 
—Scxby, Allen, and Shepherd—to present their 
first manifesto to the Commons. They protested 
against the service of Ireland without due satis¬ 
faction given ; proclaimed the measure for draft¬ 
ing and disbanding to he a plan to break them up 
most unjustly without pay or recompense, aud the 
authors of that plan to he ambitious men, who, 
having lately tasted of sovereignty, and been lifted 
above their proper sphere, sought to become 
masters, and were degenerating into tyrants. 
Cromwell, who a few days or weeks before was 
given to believe that the. Presbyterians intended 
to seize him of a sudden and commit linn to the 
Tower,—a plan which appears really to have been 
cnteifUined at several distinct times,—rose up and 
spoke at gieat length about the danger of driving 
the army to extremities, and about the pine and 
entire loyalty of that meritorious body; and, 
strange and unaccountable as it is, it is certain 
that the House forthwith commissioned him, with 
Skippon, 1reton, and Fleetwood, to repair to head¬ 
quarters, anil quiet the distempers of the army by 
assuring them that the House had appointed an 
ordinance to he speedily hi ought m for their 
indemnity, payment of arrears, Ac. Ciuinwell, 
and those who had been appointed with him, pre¬ 
sented themselves to the army on the 1th of May. 
Tlie officers required lime to confer with their 
regiments, and a second meeting took place on the 
loth. Cromwell, lieton, and Fleetwood encou¬ 
raged the discontents, and even Hkippuu wavered, 
and at last decided in favour of the proposition 
presented by Lambert, that the rcdiess of the 
grievances pf the army should have piecedeuee of 
all other questions. But disagreements broke out 
among the soldiery, some of whom would have 
closed with the. oilers of parliament; and, embold¬ 
ened by these symptoms of division, the Presby¬ 
terian leaders, alter healing the report of Crom¬ 
well, who had returned troin the camp to the 
House, passed a resolution, that immediate mea¬ 
sures should he taken for auditing the accounts 
of the soldiers, and disbanding the regiments, 
coupled, however, with «n assurance that no 
person who had been engaged in the lute war 
should he liable to he pressed fur service beyond 
sea. This was on the 21st of May. On the 25th 
it was further settled that such of the foot regi¬ 
ments as did not engage for the war in Ireland 
should be disbanded at ceitain times aud places 
specified in the votes, the places of disbanding 
being distant from each other. On the same day 
Fairfax, who had. been in London under a real or 
pretended sickness, returned to the army by the 
desire of the House of Commons, and on the 
morrow he removed the mass of that army from 
Saffron Walden to Bury St. Edmund’s. Fairfax 
found the soldiers resolute not to disband without 
previous redress and payment, and the punish¬ 
ment of those who, as they said, had contrived 
their destruction; and they called for a rendezvous, 
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telling their officers that, if they would not grunt 
it, they would hold it without them, lie commu¬ 
nicated all this to both Houses. “ [ entreat you,” 
he wrote to the Speaker of the Commons, “that 
there may he ways of love and composure thought 
upon. I shall do my endeavours, though I am 
forced to yield to something out of order to keep 
the army from disorder or worse inconveniences.” 
The Presbyterians disregarded the warning; they 
were deluded hy hopes that the dissensions winch 
they had encouraged in the army would end in 
the majority of the troops submitting to their will 
and pleasme ; and on the 28th of May they ap¬ 
pointed the Earl of Warwick and Lord Ucluwar, 
with Sir Gilbert Gerrard and three other members 
of the House of Commons, to he a committee to act 
with the general (Fairfax) in executing the disband¬ 
ing vote. Fairfax told the deputation that lie could 
venture to do nothing of the sort for the present, 
and must wait for further orders from parliament. 

Tiro crisis was now hurried on. The Folds 
voted that the king should be brought from 
Ilulinby to Oatlands near the capital, and that a 
fresh tical.y should be opened with him. The 
army and the Independents, who were almost one, 
resolved to forestall the Lords and the Presby¬ 
terians, who Haltered themselves that, with the 
sovereign in their power, they could dictate to 
their opponents. On the 3rd of June, a little 
after midnight, a strong party of horse, com¬ 
manded by Joyce, a cornet m Whalley’s regiment, 
presented themselves at Holmhy House. After 
surrounding the mansion, and setting guards at 
the different avenues, Joyce dismounted and de¬ 
manded to he admitted, telling Colonel Graves 
and ltiown, who commanded the small gari Ison 
there, that lie came to speak with the. king. They 
asked him from whom? “From myself,” said 
Joyce; at which they laughed. “This is no 
laughing matter,” said Joyce. Graves and Frown 
advised him to draw off his troops (they were seven 
hundred, or, as some say, a thousand, strong), and 
in the morning he might speak with the commis¬ 
sioners placed hy parliament over his majesty 
“ I came not hither to he advised hy you,” siod 
Joyce, “nor have I any jmsiness with the commis¬ 
sioners ; my errand is to the king, and speak with 
him I must and will presently.” Brown and 
Graves commanded their soldiers in the house to 
stand to their arms and defend the place; Imt, 
instead of obeying these orders, their men tlnew 
open the gates, and bade their old comrades 
welcome. Joyce then proceeded to the chamber 
where the commissioners lay, and told them that 
there was a secret design to convey or steal away 
the king, and to raise another army to suppress 
that under the command of his Excellency Sir 
Thomas Fairfax: that there was no other way to 
keep the kingdom from blood and another war 
but hy making sure of the king’s person, and 
seeing that he was no more misled. “And,” said 
Joyce, “there be some who endeavour to pull 


down king and people, and set up themselves.” 
He then retired to another apartment, lest the 
king should he disturbed m bis iied-eiiambei ; mid 
then Major-General Flown went to tbe king, and 
assured bis majesty that no hurt should route to 
hint, for that they were all civil gentlemen \« 
the morning grew Joyce repaired agam't.t tne 
commissioners, and found 'that Colonel Graves 
was gone quite away, upon some secret design, as 
was supposed ; “and some of Ins duitnnng blades 
did say and sweat they would fetch p pane.” 
According to the ‘Title and Impuitial Njuiatio.i 
concerning the Army’s preservation of the. King,’ 
Joyce and his fodowets then unanimously declared 
that they thought it most convenient to secure the 
kmg in another place Lorn such persons as might 
cunningly and desperately take him away, to 
break the peace of the kingdom and the pi,pa¬ 
rity of the army. All this time it appears the 
king had not licet' spoken to; Imt at ten o’e'oel. 
at night Joy;:,' sent to demand audience. Jiut 
some of the commissioners, being unwilling,held 
him m discourse till the king was asleep m Ins 
bed. Yet, notwithstanding, the cornel would not 
be contented till lie had spoken with his majesty; 
and, with as lunch gentleness mid tenderness as 
he could, lie went in to the king, and told him 
that dungeious plots were afoot, as all rational 
men might see hy the actions of the Presbyterian 
leaders; adomg, “It is now come to this—they 
must sink us or uc must sink them.” According 
to ibis narration, which, like all Olliers hearing on 
the same point, is open to a vaiieiy of doubts, 
Charles told Joyce—(mn»f the commissioneis 
of tbe parliament were present—tlml lie could not 
go with him; adding, however, that, reasons might 
he produced that might prevail with linn, and tlmt 
then nothing should stay him, and that he would 
go whether the commissioners would, yea or nnv; 
and reasons were thereupon given winch did pre¬ 
vail with his majesty to promise to go with Joyce 
the next morning, He su'd, however, lie should 
lie the more willing to go if the cornel, would pro¬ 
mise him the things which he would now propose. 
Jn\ce said he would premise them if they were 
just and warrantable. Then Ins majesty, speaking 
before the commissioners, said, “ l will propound 
them.” “ May it. please your majesty,” returned 
Joyce, “I am willing to hear, hut 1 urn suriy I 
have disturbed you out of your sleep.” “No 
matter, if you mean me no hint,” said die king,— 
“if you will promise me that I shall have no 
hurt, seeing you may lake away my life if you 
will.” The coma assured him that the army 
had no ill intention of that sort, hut only desired 
to secure him from being taken away, a 1 id put at 
the head of another army. The king’s second 
demand was, that he should not be forced to any¬ 
thing against his conscience. Joyce replied that 
he would lie most unwilling to force any man 
against his conscience, much less his majesty; 
that he hoped he was sensible of those that did 
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endeavour to force men against their rnn'Ticni , "s, 
unil yd delayed to do justice. tirsdllo the kingdom, 
endeavouring to disband or break the imny io 
pieces, who sought nothing hut justice, as would 
appear hereafter to all tlic world, “Pray God it 
may!” said the king. His thud demand "as, 
whether lie should have his servants with him, and 
whether lie should lie piovuled I'm like a man in 
his place? The cornet assured linn that he should 
have his servants, and he. heated " llli all just and 
due inspect. “Then,” said the knur, “1 "ill 
willingly go along with you, d' the soldiery "ill 
Cjmfmn what, you have promised me.” And, it 
being now eleven n’elnrk at night, he dismissed 
Joyce, saying that he "inihl he leadv In six the 
1ie\t mommgto heal "hat thesoldiers"ould say; 
that it "as so had an ail at, llolmhv that lie 
mold never he sit "ell as lie had been ; and that, 
if lie "ere once gone, lie "mild he unwilling to 
come hack again to that place. Acrmdmg to ins 
promise, Cluulcs appeared at si\ o’chuk in the 
morning. The solduus V,ere mounted, and ready 
to aecninpam him ; but, hetoie lie wmi'id vt nut, 
he desired to sav the Mime tiungs to the soldiers 
which he had spoken over night to the eotnel, to 
see if they would con firm what he had piomiseil, 
"hicii they dul with one consent. Ch.nlcs, then, 
in presence of all the soldiers, asked Jow-e what 
commission lie had to secure his pel son ? Joyce 
replied, that, if the parliament had evei made an 
order that the army should not sceiue the king’s 
person, lie should not have dared to do what he 
Lad dime; hut, being informed Ins majesty was to 
he conveyed away to cause another win, tins was 
(lie indy cause of his securing the king’s poison. 
This answer did not satisfy tdiaries, who again 
demanded vvhat commission he had. “ 1 told 
his majesty,” says Joyce (himself the author of 
tins narration), “the soldiers of the 

ariuv, or else 1 should not have dined t.o have 
done, what 1 have; and etmcviviuu it to he the 
only way to bring peace to England, and justice 
with mercy, the thing which ali honest men desire, 

and none will hinder hut, some guilty consciences, 
who seek to destroy both king and people, to set 
up themselves.” Hut still the, king was not satis¬ 
fied; and he asked whether Joyce had nothing in 
writing from Sir Thomas Fairfax, his general? 
The cornet desired the king not to ask him such 
questions, for he conceived he had sufficiently 
answered him bcfoic. “ f pray you, Mr. Joyce,” 
said the king, “deal ingenuously with me, am} 
tell me what commission you have?” “ Here is 
mv commission,” said Joyce. “Where?” stud 
the king, “line!” replied Joyce. Ills majesty 
again a-ked, “Where?” “Behind me,” replied 
Joyce, pointing to the mounted soldiers, “and] 
hope that will satisfy your majesty.” Charles 
smiled, and said, “ It is as fair a commission and 
as well written as l have ever seen a commission 
wiiiten in my life; a company of handsome, 
proper gentlemen as I have seen a great while. 
But what if I should refuse yet to go with you ? 
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I hope you would not force me? 1 am your 
king; vou ought not to lav violent hands on vmir 
king; I ackiiowledge liuue to lie above me line 
hut (iod ” Joyce assured his majesty that they 
meant, not to injure him, nor so much as to foicc 
him thence against his will; and, after some moic- 
talk, Charles said, “Now, gentlemen, foi the 
place von intend to have me to?” “ if it pleibe 
your majesty, to Oxford,” said Joyce, “That, is 
no good air,” replied Charles. “Then to Cam- 
l>i nfiig,” said Joyce. The king did not like that 
(it In't, hut, raid he liked Newmarket; that was an 
air that did very well agree with him. Thereupon 
it was granted hv Jovre that lie should go to 
New nun kcl. Thin the king asked how far lie 
intended to rule that day. “ As far as your 
majesty can conveniently lide,” answeied the 
comet. The king sinilul, and mid, “ 1 ran lide 
as fai as y ou or any man here.” And :o he eom- 
teously took Ins leave to prepaie Cm his journey. 
Joyce and his troupers conduct! il him that day as 
lai as Hinehmtmiok, whence, on the nmrfovv they 
led him In ( luldcrley, near Newmarket.'*' 

On the ilime day that Jo,cc had moved honi 
ilolmby House Cinmwell had left. London, Itnv me, 
it is said, intimation of a plicate resolution that 
had been taken by the parliament to secure him, 
and not sullci Inin to return to the arete, lie got 
hastily anil secretly out of town, and without stop 
or ,slay rode to Tnpluc Heath, his horse all in a 
foam, and them was welcomed with the shouts of 
the soldiery t Forthwith the army eulcied into a 
solemn engagement not to disband m divide with¬ 
out. Tedress^ot grievances, security against oppres¬ 
sion to the whole free-hoin people of England, and 
the discontinuance of “ the same men m rieilit 
and power,” that is, the dismissal of the present 
Presbyterian government, who win- clanged vvtili 
entertaining; ciuel and bloody pur]loses to he exe¬ 
cuted when the tinny should he disbanded or 
divided—-purposes which some of that patty 
were quite capable, of entertaining. Faufax, 
Cromwell, licliui, Hammond, and other ofliceis 
of rank, waited upon the king. That their de¬ 
meanour was respectful is certain; hut, nearly 
everything else that passed at this meeting, or 
these meetings, is involved in doubt, and m an 
obscurity which will probably never he cleared 
up. Fairfax and Cromwell both protested that 
they were wholly ignorant of Joyce’s design ; 
and it has been pretty generally admitted, though 
perhaps on insufficient grounds, that Faiihiv at 
least spoke the truth. The lord-general, it is 
said, urged the king to return to Ilolmby House, 
and was told by Charles himself that he would 
rather stay with the army—that he had as good 
interest m the army as Fairfax himself. Nor are 
there wanting authorities to show that the king, 
though keeping up the appearance of being forced 
horn Ilolmby against lus will, had in reality gone 
willingly and full of hope. “ The king,” says 
Herbert, “ was the merriest of the company, 

K uslmui lb.—Juuinals.—Ilerbuif. t l'cifeet l'ulitiaun. • 
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having, as it seems, a confidence in the army, 
especially from some of the greatest there, as was 
imagined.” He was not, indeed, without Bundry 
reasons for congratulating himself on his' change 
of keepers. The Presbyterians had refused him 
the attendance of any minister of the church of 
England ; the Independents and the army allowed 
him whatever clergymen he chose. One of the 
most devoted or heated of his partisans says, in a 
strange sentence, “ The deep and bloody-heated 
Independents all this while used the king very 
civilly, admitting several of his servants, and 
some, of his chaplains, to attend him, and officiate 
hy the service-book.”* 

On the 10th of June, while parliament was 
voting that no part of the army shoulicomc 
within forty miles of the capital, the whole of that 
army marched upon London, sending out mani¬ 
festoes as they advanced, collecting addresses of 
confidence from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
other counties, and demanding the speedy purg¬ 
ing of parliament of such members as were dis¬ 
entitled to sit there by delinquency, corruption, 
abuse to the state, or undue election. On the 15th 
of June, from their head-quarters, at St. Albans, 
the army formally accused Hollis, Waller, Clot- 
worthy, Stapleton, Lewis, Maynard, Massey, liar- 
ley, Long, Glynne, and Nichols. The house of 
commons repeated its command to the army not 
to advance, and voted the removal of the king to 
Richmond, there to he in the custody of their com¬ 
missioners. The army advanced immediately hy 
Bcrkhampstcad- upon Uxbridge; and then the 
“ eleven members,” that is, Hollis (id the other 
Presbyterian leaders, went and hid themselves. 
At fust the house of commons had made a show 
of resistance, lmd doubled the guard they had from 
the city of Loudon, and had filled their rooms and 
lobbies with arms • but now they abandoned this 
hopeless course, voted that the army under Fairfax 
was, in very deed, the army of England, and to be 
treated with all respect and care; and they sent 
propositions to the general, which induced him to 
remove his head-quarters from Uxbridge to Wy¬ 
combe. This movement gave wonderful courage 
to the eleven accused* members, who came forth 
from their hidiug-places to their seat* in the house, 
accusing their accusers, and demanding a trial; 
but very soon they lost heart, and obtained leave 
of absence and the speaker’s passport to go out 
of the kingdom. Their party, by this time, had 
rendered themselves contemptible hy their rash¬ 
ness, weakness, and vacillation. 

Meanwhile the king had been removed from 
Newmarket to Royston, from RoyBton to Hatfield, 
the Earl of Salisbury’s house, from Hatfield to 
Woburn Abbey, and thence to Windsor Castle. 
Among the “ several servants” that were admitted 
to attend him were Ashburnham, one of the com¬ 
panions of his flight from Oxford to the Scottish 

• Sir P. Warwick. 


army* Sir John Berkelcy.f and Legge, another 
favourite and confidential attendant. By means of 
these gentlemen Charles opened, or continued, a 
very secret negotiation with Cromwell, Ireton, and 
other chief officers. Ashburnham says that on 
his arrival he found his master already deep in 
this treaty, and that he and Berkeley were then 
appointed to conduct it, which they did for about 
three weeks with good hopes of success. It seems 
scarcely possible to believe that Fairfax could be 
a stranger to these negotiations; but the king pro¬ 
bably knew, as did every one else, that Cromwell 
was mightier tlmn he. At this t ; mc Fairfax re¬ 
quested the parliament to consent that the king 
should see his children, who had so long been in 
their hands. The house of commons apprehended 
that the army would keep the children, as well as 
the father; but, on Fairfax’s pledging his word of 
honour that they should he returned to St. James’s 
palace, they very reluctantly sent the Duke, of 
York, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, to the beautiful little village of Gavers- 
liam, near Reading, where the king was then 
residing. The interview was tender in the extreme, 
for Charles was a fond father, and the children 
were young, innocent, and helpless. Cromwell 
shod tears. Afier passing two days with their 
unfortunate parent, the children went back to 
London, where the Pffcbyterians were making a 
last and blundering effort to regain the ascend¬ 
ancy. The ilrmy and the Independents resident 
in the city had demanded that the command of 
the London militia should be put into other hands. 
The Presbyterians not only refused, but chose this 
very moment for getting up a petition, calling for 
the suppression of all conventicles; that is, all 
chapels wherein the Independents worshipped 
God according to their own notions. At the same 
time they exhibited for signature, in Guildhall, 
another paper, which, after reciting the Covenant, 
engaged the subscribers of all degrees, soldiers er 
sailors, citizens, apprentices, or trained bands of 
the city, to keep .away the army, and bring the 
king to Westminster, for the purpose of concluding 
a personal treaty. One hundred thousand signa¬ 
tures were set to this paper; and a few days after 
a disorderly rabble, consisting probably of as 
many royalists as Presbyterians, surrounded the 
houses of parliament, and caused such terror there 
that both speakers and many members fled to the 
army for protection. After an adjournment of 
three days the residue of the two houses met, and 
then—on the 30th of July—elected Lord Wil¬ 
loughby of Parham to he temporary speaker, 
forbade the army to advance, appointed a com¬ 
mittee of safety, called out the city militia, to be 

• Ashburnham, according to hii own account, had recently arrived 
from France with " instruction* from the queen and prince of Wale* 
in some tlunga which it was not proper his majesty should appear 
in.’’— Narratwr. 

+ Berkeley had also just arrived from France, from the quean, 
having, ns he say* himself, received " advertisement that his majesty 
wits well received by the officers and soldiers of the army, and that 
there were great hopes conceived that they would concur to establish 
his majesty in hw just rights,” 
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put under the command of Massey, Waller, and 
Poyritz, and recalled the eleven fugitive Presby¬ 
terian members. Fairfax, who had advanced with 
the army to I-Iounslow Heath, there met the fugi¬ 
tive Independent members. Besides the two 
speakers,' there were fifteen lords and a hundred 
commoners. The general forthwith published a 
declaration, “ showing the grounds of his present 
advance to the city of London, and ordered Colonel 
Rainsborough to cross the Thames at Kingston 
bridge, and take possession of the borough of 
Southwark, which wholly disavowed the proceed¬ 
ings of the city. Rainsborough executed his 
commission without any difficulty, and detached 
soldiers that occupied the blockhouses near Graves¬ 
end and all the posts on that side of the river 
between Gravesend and Southwark. “ And when 
the citizens heard of the army’s approach, their 
stomachs being somewhat abatUd, and their opinions 
so much divided in common council that it ap¬ 
peared impossible for them suddenly to raise any 
forces to oppose the army, they sent to the general 
for a pacification, which, by consent of the mem¬ 
bers of parliament then with him, was granted to 
them upon these conditions:—1. That they should 
desert the parliament now sitting, and the eleven 
impeached members. 2. That they should recall 
their declarations lately published. 3. That they 
should relinquish their present militia. 4. That 
they should deliver up to the general all their 
forts and the Tower of London. 5. That they 
should disband all the forces they had raised, 
and do all things else necessary for the public 
tranquillity. All which things, none of them 
daring to refuse, were presently ratified.”* 

On the 6th of August Fairfax rame to West¬ 
minster, w'ith the speakers of both houses, and the 
rest of the expelled lords and commoners, whom he 
restored to their seats. The speakers, in the name 
of the whole parliament, gave thanks to the general, 
made him commander of all the forces in Englund 
and Wales, and Constable of the Tower of Lon¬ 
don ; and as a gratuity a month’s pay was given 
to his army. On the next day Fairfax and Crom¬ 
well, with the whole army, marched through 
London to the Tower, where some commands 
were changed, and the militia settled in the hands 
of the Independents. “ And lest the city should 
swell with too much power, her militia, by order 
of parliament, was divided, and authority given to 
Westminster, Southwark, and the hamlets about 
the Tower, to exercise and command their own 
militias. Thus was the Presbyterian faction de- 
pressed,”t Never, perhaps, did a great party fall 
with less honour. Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Clot¬ 
worthy, Lewis, and Long, ran away to the sea- 
coast, aud were allowed to escape into France. 
They were thereupon charged with treason, and 
the lord mayor of London, four aldermen, and two 
officers of trained bands, the Earls of Suffolk, Lin¬ 
coln, and Middleton, the lords Willoughby, Huns- 
don, Berkeley, and Maynard were included with 

* MaV» Breviary. f Ibid. , 


them in the charge. But the conduct of the now 
triumphant Independents did not betray in them 
any great anxiety for retaliation or party vengeance, 
or severity of any kind; and the army—giving 
another proof that it was no mere mass of soldiery 
—behaved with the greatest moderation and justice. 
Half the number of Presbyterian preachers at a 
like crisis would have set the city in a blaze. Fair¬ 
fax, presently marching out of London, quartered 
his troops in the towns and villages adjacent, fixing 
his head-quarters at Putney, and only leaving two 
or three regiments about Whitehall and the Mews 
to guard the parliament. While these things were 
in progress the council of officers had prepared 
their “ Proposals,” wherein they provided for the 
general reform and re-settlement of the kingdom 
upon principles of the largest liberty, both civil 
nud religious, and of a glorious toleration, which 
Europe, had not yet seen even in a theory. The 
great fault of this theory was, that it too much 
overlooked the intellectual condition of the people, 
who were not yet fit for its application. Ireton is 
generally considered to have been the principal 
author of this ever remarkable paper; but he acted 
concurrently with his father-in-law, Cromwell, 
who entertained the highest and jostest notions 
about religious liberty,’ freedom of trade, and the 
other points which reflect the most honour upon 
this scheme.* In many respects, notwithstanding 
the republican tendencies of Ireton and its other 
framers, this constitution would have left Charles 
more power and dignity as a king than the Pres¬ 
byterian parliament had ever thought of giving 
him. And 3ow acted Charles when these propo¬ 
sals were privately submitted to him ? This is 
the account given by one of his own partisans, 
Sir John Berkeley:—“ What with the pleasure 
of having so concurring a second as Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and what with the encouraging mes¬ 
sages wliich his majesty had (by my Lord 
Lauderdale and others) from the Presbyterian 
party and the city of’London, who pretended to 
despise the army, and to oppose them to death, his 
majesty seemed very much erected : insomuch that, 
when the proposals were solemnly sent to him, 
and his concurrence most*hunihly and earnestly 
desired, his majesty (not only to the astonishment 
of Ireton and the rest, but even to mine) enter¬ 
tained them with very tart and hitter discourses, 
saying, sometimes, that he would have no man to 
suffer for his sake, and that he repented of nothing 
so much as the bill against the Lord Strafford 
(which, though most true, was unpleasant for them 
to hear); that he would have the church established 
according to law, by the Proposals. They replied, 
it was none of their work to do it; that it was 
enough for them to waive the point, aud, they 
hoped, enough for his majesty, since he had 
waived the government (of the church) itself in 
Scotland. His majesty Baid, that he hoped God 
had forgiven him that sin, and repeated often, You 

• One of the clauses was—" All monopolies, old or new, and the 
restraints to the freedom of trade, to be taken off." 
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cannot be without me; you will fall to ruin if I 
do not sustain you. Many of the army that were 
present, and wished well (at least, as they pre¬ 
tended) to the agreement, looked wishfully and 
with wonder upon me and Mr. Ashburnham; and 
I, as much as I durst, upon his majesty, who 
would take no notice of it, until I was forced to 
step to him, and whisper in his ear—Sir, your 
majesty speaks as if you had some secret strength 
and power that I do not know of; and since your 
majesty hath concealed it from me, I wish you 
had concealed it from these men too. His majesty 
soon recollected himself, and began t.» sweeten his 
former discourse with great power of language 
and behaviour. But it was now of the latest. For 
Colonel Rainsborough (who, of all the army, 
seemed the least to wish the accord) in the middle 
of the conference stole away, and posted to the 
army, which lie influenced against the king with 
all the artificial malice he had.”* Nor does 
Charles’s conduct or. good policy improve in the 
report of his other principal agent. Ashburnham, 

. after mentioning sundry instances of double deal¬ 
ing, goes on to describe a very remarkable inter¬ 
view lie had for the king’s business, a few days 
after the army’s marching through London, with 
Cromwell and lreton. “ Being commanded by 
his majesty,” says this confidential agent, “ to de¬ 
sire from Cromwell and lreton that he might go 
from Stoke to one of iiis own houses, they told me, 
with very severe countenances, lie should go if he 
pleased to Oatlands; but that they had met with 
sufficient proof that the king had not only abetted 
, and fomented the differences between them and 
their enemies, by commanding all his party to 
take conditions under the then parliament and 
city, but that likewise he had at that instant a 
treaty with the Scots, when he made greatest pro¬ 
fession to close with them; for the justification of 
which, they aflirm that they had both his and the 
queen’s letters to make it good, which were great 
allays to their thoughts of serving him, and did 
very much justify the general misfortune he lived 
under of having the reputation of little faith in his 
dealings.”! And, in fpet, Charles at this moment 

• Memoirs. 

i Nurrutivo.—" Lord Bolinghroke told us—Mr. Tope, I/ird March* 
mont, ami myself (June 13th, 1743)—that Lord Ox Ibid had often told 
him thut he had seen, and had in his hands, an original letter that 
King Charles I. wrote to the queen, in answer to one of her’s that 
had been intercepted, and then for\>aided to him, wheiein she had 
reproached him for having mudo those villains too great concessions 
(viz , that Ciomwell should be lieutenant of Ireland for life without 
account; that that kingdom should be in the hands of the |>aily, 
with an army theie kept, which should know uo head but the lieu- 
teumit; that Cromwell should have a garter, &e.). That in this 
letter of the king's it was said that she should leave him to manage, 
who was better informed of all circumstances than she could be; 
but she might be entirely easy as to whatever concessions he should 
make them; for thut he should know iu due time how to deal with 
the rogues, who, instead of a silken garter, should be titled with a 
hempen cord. So the letter ended: which answer, as they waited 
for, so they intercepted accordingly—and it determined nU fat 
This letter Lord Oxford said he had offered 5001. for ."--Richuri 
soniana. 

Morrice, in the Life of Lord Orrery, prefixed to the Orrery State 
Papers, gives a story in detail about the seizure of this important 
letter. He 9Hys thut one day (in the year 1649) when Lord Broghil 
was riding between Cromwell and lreton, Cromwell declared to him, 
that if the late king had followed his own mind nud had trusty ser¬ 
vants, he would have fooled them all; and further told his lordship 
that at one time they really intended to close with Charles. Broghil 
asked a question or two, .to which Cromwell freely replied, saying, 


was negotiating, not only with Cromwell and Ire- 
ton, and with other officers in the army who 
entertained very different, views, but alpo with 
Lauderdale and the Scottish Covenanters, with the 
English Presbyterians, and with the Iris'. Catho¬ 
lics—to each and all of whom he made^n omises 
and paid compliments. Doubts have been raised 
—perhaps unjustly—touching the sincerity of 
Cromwell and lreton in their negotiations with the 
king ; but the king Was certainly insincere to all 
parties, with the exception of the old and devoted 
royalists, now headed by the Marquess of Ormond, 
that nobleman, after making terms with the. par¬ 
liament in Ireland, having been allowed to come 
over to England. Nor could the king control 
his own temper sufficiently to cloak his designs. 
In talking one day with lreton, he had the fully 
to exclaim—“ I shall play my game as well as I 
can!” lreton instantly replied—“If your ma¬ 
jesty have a game to play, you must give us also 
liberty to play ours.”* On other occasions he 
grossly insulted both lreton and Cromwell to their 
faces. And now, according to Ashburnham, 
Cromwell first began (» talk of “ the happy con¬ 
dition the people of this kingdom would be in it 
the government under which they ill Holland 
lived were settled here;” and both lreton and 
Cromwell were found “ at a great distance to 
what formerly they appeared to be in relation to 
his majesty’s goodso that Ashburnham saw 
clearly that there v. as no more to he hoped from 
them. After his rude refusal of the “ Proposals,” 
Charles sent Sir John Berkeley to the army to 
desire a meeting with lreton and the rest of the 
superior officers. Berkeley, putting a leading 
question, asked, “ If the king should grant the 
Proposals,* what would ensue i”’ 7he officers re¬ 

plied, that they would offer them to the parlia¬ 
ment. “ But,’” continued Berkeley, “ if they 
refuse them, what will you do then They replied 
that they would not tell him. “ I then returned,” 
says Berkeley, “ that 1 would tell them, I would 
lose no more time with them; for)if there came of 
proposals nothing hut the propounding, I could 


The reason why we would once have closed with the kin;; was this,: 
e found thfct the Scots and the Presbyterians begau to lie rnoro 
iwerful than we; and If they had made up matters with the kin*, 
e should have been lett in the lurch , therefore, we thought it best 
i prevent them, by offering (list to come m upon »ny reasonable con- 
tons." But, while they were occupied with these thoughts, they 
ere told by one ol their spies, who was of the king s bedchamber 
iat their doom was decreed by Charles, an they might see if they 
mid only intercept a letter from the king to the queen, which letter 
as sewed up in tlm skirt of a saddle, and the bearer would bo that 
at the Blue Boar Inn. in Holborn. where he was to take horse 
r Dover. Upon this warning. Cromwell and lreton. disguised as 
oopers, and with one trusty fellow wit, them went to the tun. 
died for can* of beer, and continued drinking till the man with the 
uplift came in, when they seized the saddle, ripped uo the skirts, 
nd theie found the letter. In which the king informed the queen 
lathe was uow courted by both factious-the Scotch Presbyterians 
ad the army—und which bid fuiiest lor him should have him. but 
e thought he should close with the Scots sooner than the other, Arc. 
pon this, Cromwell took horse and went to Windsor, and they 
nmeditttely, from that time forward, resolved the king's ruin. I his 
.ory is suflicientl) romantic, but these were times lull of romantic 
iciueuts and we think It not improbable that something of the kind 
•ally happened. With Cromwell and his party it was ms tier of life 
r death to ascertain Charles’s real intentions. Oliver, it it said, 
eld the principle that it was right to bo crafty with the crafty, and 
ie men who acted with him had their eyes everywhere. 

• Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs of the Life of Cofonel.Hutcbmson, 
ioveraor of Nottingham Castle, &c. 
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then propound as well as they. They all replied, 
that it was not for them to Bay directly what they 
would do against the parliament; but intimated 
that they did not doubt of being able to prevail 
with the parliament. When I appeared not fully 
satisfied,with this reply, Rainsborough spoke out 
in these wordB— If they will not agree, we will 
make them; to which the whole company as¬ 
sented.” With this assurance—which was some¬ 
thing weighty and wished for—Berkeley posted 
back to the king; but there, he says, he had 
“ harder work with his majesty,” who was still 
“ far from consenting.” “ At this time,” says 
Berkeley, “those that were supposed best inclined 
to his majesty hi the army seemed much afflicted 
with his majesty’s backwardness to concur with 
the army in the “ Proposals.” Two or three days 
before the army got undisputed possession of Lon¬ 
don, and before it was commonly thought that the 
city would submit, Cromwell and Ireton requested 
that, since his majesty would not yield to the 
Proposals, yet he Bhould, at least, send a kind 
letter to the army. A meeting was held at 
Windsor by Cromwell, Ireton, Berkeley, and Ash- 
burnliam, mid a letter was immediately drawn 
up; but Charles would not sign it till after three 
or four days, that is, not until the army, contrary 
to the expectations of many persons, were become 
ubsolute masters of the city. Berkeley, making 
the best of the business for his master’s honour, 
says, “ Mr. Ashburnham and 1 went with it, at 
last, and, upon the way, met with messages to 
hasten it. But, before we came to Sion, the com¬ 
missioners from London were arrived, and our 
letter was out of season; for, though his majesty 
was ignorant of the success when he signed the 
letter, yet, coming after it was known, it lost both 
its grace and its efficacy. All that the officers 
could do, they did; which was, while the army 
was in the act of thanksgiving to God for their 
success, to propose that they should not be ele¬ 
vated with it, but keep still to their former engage¬ 
ments to his majesty, and, once more, solemnly 
vote the Proposals; which was accordingly done.” 
Even after this, when his majesty was lodged at 
Hampton Court, “ Mr. Ashburnham had daily 
some message or another from the king to Crom¬ 
well and Ireton, who had enough to do both in the 
parliament and council of the army—the one 
abounding with Presbyterians, the other with 
Levellers, and both really jealous that Cromwell 
and Ireton had made a private compact and bar¬ 
gain with the king; Lilburne, printing books 

weekly, to that effect.On the other side, the 

Presbyterians were no less confident of their sur¬ 
mises; and, amongst them, Cromwell told me, 
that my Lady Carlisle affirmed that he was to be 
Earl of Essex and captain of the king’s guards.”* 

* Memoir* of Kir John Beikolcy.—What Berkeley adds immedi¬ 
ately after the*** revelation* u tar too iraportunt to bo overlooked in 
the story of these, in part, mvstenous and almost inexplicable in¬ 
trigues. ** But these and the like discourse* made great impression 
on the ariuy; to which Mr. Ashburnham’* secret mid loug con* 
ference* contributed uotn little, insomuch that the ndjntators, who 
were wont to complain that Cromwell went too flow towards the 


About three weeks after the army had entered 
London, the Presbyterians in parliament, who were 
still a majority, encouraged by Lauderdale and 
the other Scottish commissioners, who, like them¬ 
selves, held religious toleration to he monstrous 
wickedness, voted another solemn address to the 
king, which was conceived on the basis of the old 
nineteen propositions which had been presented at 
Newcastle. The army was, of course, very un¬ 
willing that the king should accept these pro¬ 
positions ; and all Charles’s friends were of opi¬ 
nion that it was unsafe for him to close with the 
enemies of the army whilst he was in its hands. And, 
therefore, he refused the articles offered by parlia¬ 
ment, saying that he thought the Proposals of the 
army a betteT ground for an arrangement than these 
nineteen propositions, and again desiring a per¬ 
sonal treaty. “ We gave our friends in the army,” 
says Berkeley, “ a sight of this answer to parlia¬ 
ment the day before it was sent, with which they 
seemed infinitely satisfied, and promised to use 
their utmost endeavours to procure a personal 
treaty, and, to my understanding, performed it: 
for both Cromwell and Ireton, with Vane and all 
their friends, seconded with great resolution this 
desire of his majesty. But, contrary to their and 
all men’s expectations, they found a most general 
opposition, and that this message of his majesty 
had confirmed the jealousy of their private agree¬ 
ment with the king; so that the more it was urged 
by Cromwell, &c., the more it was rejected by the 
rest, who looked on them as their betrayers. The 
suspicions were so strong in the House, that they 
lost almost all their friends there; and the army 
that then lay about Putney were no less ill-satis¬ 
fied ; for there came down shoals every day from 
London of the Presbyterian and Levelling parties, 
that fomented these jealousies; insomuch that 
Cromwell thought himself, or pretended it, not 
secure in his own quarters. The adjutators now 
began to change their discourses, and complained 
openly in their councils both of the king and the 
m&lignants about his majesty. One of the first 
they voted from him was myself. They said that, 
since his majesty had not jccepted of their Pro¬ 
posals, they were not obliged any further to them ; 
that they were obliged to consult their own safety 
and the good of the kingdom, and to use such 
means towards both as they should find rational: 
and, because they met with strong opposition from 
Cromwell and Ireton, and most of the superior 

Ain|0 now to IU-|)('CI Hint he hud gone too fait, and loft them 
behind him: from whence there were frequent complaint* in the 
council of the army, of the intimacy Mr. Ashburnham un<i I hud m 
the army ; that CiomwelV* nnd Ireton'* door wa* open to us when it 
was shut to them ; that they know uot w liy malignant* should have 
*o much conntenauce in the urmv, nnd Utterly with the king. These 
discourse*, both in publio nnd piivnte, Cromwell seemed highly to he 
otfended with; umi, when lie could curry auj tiling to his majesty * 
advantage among*! the adjutators, could not rest until he hud made 
U* privately partaker* of it; but withal he told Mr. Ashburnham 
and me, that, if lie were an holiest man, lie had suid enough of the 
•incerity of hi* intention—if he were not, nothing wu* enough; and 
therefore conjured us, u* we tendered hi* majesty’* *ervice, not to 
come *o frequently to hi* quarter*, but send privately to him, the 
suspicions of him icing grown to that height, that he was afraid to tie 
in his own quarters, lint this had no operation upon Mi. Ashburn- 
hum, who alleged that we must show them the necessity of agreeing 
with the king, Iroin their own disorder*," 
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officers, and some even of the adjutators, they had 
many private solemn meetings in London, where 
they humbled themselves before the Lord, and 
sought his good pleasure, and desired that he 
would be pleased to reveal it to his saints, which 
they interpret those to be who are most violent, or 
zealous’ (as they call it) in the work of the Lord. 
These found it apparent that God had, on the one 
side, hardened .the king’s heart, and blinded his 
eyes, in not passing the Proposals, whereby they 
were absolved from offering them any more; and, 
on the other side, the Lord had led captivity cap¬ 
tive, and put all things under their feet, and, 
therefore, they were bound to finish the work of 
the Lord, which was to alter the government ac¬ 
cording to their first design : and to thiB end they 
resolved to seize the king’s person, and to take 
him out of Cromwell’s bauds.” 

Thus threatened on all sides by the hatred and 
power of the Presbyterians and Scots, who had dis¬ 
liked him from the first,—by tire vacillation, insin¬ 
cerity, and duplicity of the king, and by the violence 
,of the republican party in the army,—Cromwell, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, was obliged to 
choose ; and nobody can reasonably doubt that for 
his own safety the best choice lie could make was 
the republican section. At the same time he and 
Iieton devised how they might at once check the 
spirit of mutiny and the levelling principles in 
politics which hud spread so widely in the army. 
If we arc to believe a story told by two contempo¬ 
raries, the hot-headed levellers already looked 
upon Cromwell as their greatest enemy; and our 
old acquaintance free-born John, now Colonel 
John Lilbume, but a leader of the adjutators, in 
alliance with Wildman, another adjututor, admail 
of the same stamp, had formed a plot to assassinate 
him as a renegade to the cause of liberty.* Ire- 
ton agreed with Cromwell, that the best thing to 
do, under the circumstances, was to draw the army 
together to a general rendezvous at Ware; and, as 
Fairfax readily consented, that meeting was fixed 
for the 16th of November. As soon as the 
tumultuous part of the army had notice of it, they 
resolved, before the day of the rendezvous, to 
seize the king’s persofi.f And these Levellers 
had already given indications which had filled 
Charles with terror: they had declared him to he 
an Ahab,—a man of blood,—an everlasting ob¬ 
stacle to peace and bberty, and they had culled for 
justice upon his head as the cause of the murder 
of thousands of free-born Englishmen. They had 
published “ The Case of the Army,” and “ An 
Agreement of the People,” which contained a new 
scheme of government on an essentially republican 
model, without king or lords. According to this 
constitution, the sovereignty resided solely in the 
people; parliaments were to be triennial, the elec¬ 
tive franchise was to be extended, the repre¬ 
sentation to be distributed more equally; the law 
was to he reformed; and an entire freedom of ( 

• Memoir* of Denr.il Holli*.—Sir Jolm BeAeley'* Memoir*. 

f Sir John Berkeley. 


conscience was to he granted to every man. Six¬ 
teen regiments seemed ready to draw the sword for 
this theory, and for the trial and punishment of 
the king. About a fortnight before the time 
appointed for the drawing together of the army, 
Ashburnham went from Hampton Court tglhlum, 
and told Sir John Berkeley that his majesty was 
really afraid of his life from the tumultuous par t 
of the army, and was resolved to make Ins escape. 
Two nights after this interview Berkeley went to 
Hampton Court, where he was introduced pri¬ 
vately by a back way. The king told linn that he 
was afruid of his life, and thut he would have him 
assist in his escape. Berkeley then asked which 
way his majesty would go; and Charles told him 
lie should ^oiow that through Will Legge. It is 
generally asserted that it was Cromwell that gave 
Charles warning of his danger from the Levellers, 
though opinions are divided whether this were 
done out of a real regard to the king’s safety, or 
as a device to frighten him into the bunds of his 
worst enemies: but Berkeley, one of Charles’s 
main agents, never alludes to Cromwell as the 
cause of the king’s fears, and charges a very 
different party. “ The Monday before,” says 
Berkeley, “ Mr. Ashburnham told me that the 
Scots had much tampering with the king, but 
could come to no agreement; that they would fain 
have his majesty out of the army, and to that end 
had much augmented his just fears.” But Ash- 
burnham, the other chief mstnimeut, though he 
mentions that Lord Lanark nod the Scotch com¬ 
missioners had been with Charles, and engaged to 
assist him, does not mention their inspiring these 
fears, saying, “ that Ins majesty .... being 
then confined to his chamber, was frequently ad¬ 
vertised by persons of r/ood affection to him, that 
there was some private practice upon Ins life; par¬ 
ticularly Mr. Ackworth informed his mujesty that 
Colonel Rainsborough was resolved to kill linn.”* 
Clarendon says—without any allusion to Crom¬ 
well—“The Icing every day received little billets 
or letters, secretly conveyed to him without any 
name, which advertised him of wicked designs 
upon his life: many who repaired to him brought 
the same advice from men of unquestionable sin¬ 
cerity.” But, perhaps, without any warning from 
sincere friends, or any plot from Cromwell or from 
enemies, the manifestos of the Levellers in the 
army, and the reports of their behaviour which 
must have reached the king's cars, were of them¬ 
selves cause sufficient to make linn tremble and 
dy. At one moment, it appears, Charles thought 
of taking refuge in the city of London. Berkeley 
says that Ashburnham asked him what he thought 
of his majesty’s going privately to London, and 
appearing in the House of Lords, and that he 
(Berkeley) replied, very ill; because the army 
were absolutely masters both of the city and par¬ 
liament, and would undoubtedly seize his majesty; 

• It is not the least perplexing part of this story that the chief 
actors in it—Uerkeley anti Ashbuiuhuw—irequently disagree with 
one another, 
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and, if there should be hut two swords drawn in 
the scuffle, they would accuse his majesty of be¬ 
ginning a new war, and -proceed with him accord¬ 
ingly. Here again there is some discrepancy. 
Ashburnham says that he proposed that his master 
should gpk the Scottish commissioners whether they 
would meet his majesty at the lord mayor’s house 
in Loudon (whither he, Ashburnham, undertook to 
carry him), and there declare their whole nation 
to be satisfied with the king’s last answer to the 
propositions delivered to him, mid endeavour to 
make all the Presbyterian party in the city ac¬ 
quiesce ; and that, that being done, his majesty 
should instantly send to the House of Peers to 
make the like offer, with this addition—that if the 
Peers were not satisfied, he would go in person to 
their House, and, with reservation of his con¬ 
science and honour, give them all other imagin¬ 
able contentment;—that Lanark and the Scottish 
commissioners, after declaring that his majesty 
had never anything in view since the beginning of 
his troubles that was so likely to do his work, and 
unanimously agreeing to do their parts, cooled 
upon reflection, and finally excused themselves 
upon the defect of their power to undertake so 
weighty a business without the knowledge and 
command of the estates of Scotland, saying like¬ 
wise that it would be too hazardous an attempt 
both for his majesty and them ; yet handsomely 
offering to wait upon him in the utmost dangers 
as private persons, though they could not do it ns 
public ministers.* Ashburnham adds, that upon 
this his majesty commanded him to propose some 
other place for him to go to, lie being resolved to 
stay no longer at Hampton Court. “ I did then,” 
he says, “ calling to mind what, Colonel Ham¬ 
mond had said to me some few days before, that 
he was going down to his government because he 
fuund the army was resolved to break all promises 
with the king, and that he would have nothing to 
do with such perfidious actions; as likewise what 
had passed between the king and the Scots com¬ 
missioners, and between me and Sir John Berke¬ 
ley, in their dissent from his majesty’s going to 
London, unfortunately (in regard of the success, 
not of the ill choice of the place), offer to their 
thoughts Sir John Oglandcr’s house in the Isle of 
Wight; where his majesty might continue con¬ 
cealed till he had gained the experience of the 
governor’s inclinations to serve him, which if 
good, that place would secure him certainly from 

• The following iia.snjfe folly ngrnel with the kinp’B plan. ns they * 
we r«* tnaile mow evident afterwards One of the principal ends 
in llml proposition was, to engage that nation (the Scotch) in such a 
mtdic action as they would have no colour left them to desert hlsma- 
asty any more: that either they should have prospered and had a 
verv remarkable pint in his icitoration, and the rewards justly due 
to their met its. or have run the same fortune with the king, whereby 
a certain foundation would have been kid for a fuithful conjunction 
between lus majesty and them.”— Ashburnham's Narrative. Sir 
John Berkeley, in dasertbing the journey or flight from Hampton 
Court, says that his majesty “ complained very much of the Scots 
commissioners, who were the first that presented his dangers to him, 
and offered him expedients for his escape; but when he proposed to 
make use of those they had offered, thev were full of objections to 
them, saying, thit his coming into London was desperate, his 
hiding in England chimerical, and his escape to Jersey prevented.” 
Berkeley adds other circumstances which reflect rather severely on 
the honour or sincerity of the Scotch commissioners. 


the fears of any private conspiracy of the agitators 
at Putney (the principal end of his remove), there 
being then no soldiers of the army in that island ; 
keep intelligence xvith the army if by any accident 
they should resume their desires of serving hiin 
(his flight from thence being liable to no other in¬ 
terpretation than to save his life); hold up the 
drooping hearts of his own party; give opportu¬ 
nity to the Scots or the Houses of parliament 
(both being then highly in opposition to the army) 
to make some further application to his majesty, 
and be more in readiness there than in any other 
part of the kingdom, to receive advantage by the 
fleet, if at any time the seamen should return to 
their duties. But if 'no conditions could he had 
from the governor, his majesty would be then 
close by the water-side, and might (when there 
should he no argument left for his stay) take 
boat and dispose of his person into what part be¬ 
yond the Beas he pleased.” 

Ashburnham adds, that Sir John Berkeley 
fully concurred in this plan; and, that having 
but a very little time to debate anything, “ so 
pressing, and so impntient was the king to he 
gone,” they sent Mr. Lcgge to desire his majesty 
to come in the evening into the gallery at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, where Sir John Berkeley and himself 
would find ifieans to gain access to him; that the 
king met them at the place appointed ; that he 
(Ashburnham) besought his majesty to say whe¬ 
ther Teally and in very deed he was afraid of his 
life in that place, as his going from thence seemed 
to them likely to produce a very great change in 
his affairs; that his majesty protested to God, that 
he had great cause to apprehend some attempt 
upon,his person, and did expect every hour that it 
should be; that thereupon they said that it 
did not become them to make any further inquiry, 
but if hia majesty would he pleased to say whi¬ 
ther he would go, they would carry him thither or 
perish in the attempt; that the king replied that 
he had some thoughts of going out of the king¬ 
dom, but, for the shortness of the time to prepare a 
vessel, he was resolved to goto the Isle of Wight; 
and that then, the maimer of his escape being 
agreed upon, they left him, till the next night. 

On the 11th of November, late at night, news 
reached London that the king was gone from 
Hampton Court. According to Rushworth, “ about 
nine of the clock, the officers who attended him 
wondered he came not forth of his chamber, went 
in, and missed him within half an hour after his 
departure.” He had left his cloak in the gallery, 
and some letters in his own hand-writing upon the 
table in his withdrawing room. One of these letters 
was addressed to the parliament, to the following 
effect:—“ That liberty, the thing now generally pre¬ 
tended and aimed at. was as necessary for kings as 
any other; that he had a long time endured captivity 
and restraint, hoping it might tend to the settle¬ 
ment of a good peace; but, finding the contrary, 
and the unfixedness of the army, and new guards 
set upon him, he had! withdrawn himself. That 
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wheresoever he should be, he would earnestly 
labour the settlement of a good 'peace, and to 
prevent the effusion of more blood; and if he 
might be heard with honour, freedom, and safety, 
he would instantly break through his cloud of re¬ 
tirement, and show himself ready to be Pater 
patrite. 

“ Charles Rex.”* 

On the morrow the Lord Montague acquainted 
the House of Lords of the king’s flight the 
preceding night; and a letter from Cromwell, 
dated on the 11th, at twelve at night, was read 
in the Commons, “ signifying the king’s escape; 
who went away about nine of the clock yester¬ 
day evening.” On the 13th Colonel Whalley 
made a narrative to the Lords concerning his 
guarding of the king, and the manner of his ma¬ 
jesty’s escapc.f On the same day the Scottish 
commissioners directed a letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, stating that they had heard 
that his majesty was gone from Hampton Court, 
and desiring that both Houses would make known 
to them the certainty thereof. The Commons 
declared it to be high treason to conceal or har¬ 
bour the king’s person, or know of any that did 
without revealing it immediately to the Speakers 
of both Houses, and that every person so guilty 
should forfeit his whole estate and die without 
mercy. 

Neither Ashburnham nor Berkeley gives any 
clear account of the escape from Hampton Court. 
Ashburnham, indeed, says not a word about the 
journey until they were within less than twenty miles 
of the Isle of Wight. Berkeley says that on the 


• Wlutelock; who adds, « On the night of the 11th news came to 
town of the king’s escape; that the oflims who attended him,won- 
di«iing that ho came not forth of Mu chamber, when* be hatl been 
writing most part of the night before, went m and missed turn : that 
posts were sent into all parts to discover and stay him.. 

\ .loutrials—Part. Hist.—Whalley. in a lettei to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, sayt, “ And as for the manniM-. Mr. Speakei, 
ol the king’s going awav, it was thus. Mondays and Thursdays were 
the king’s set days for his writing letters, to be sent into toicign 
parts. Uis usual time for coming out of his bed-rhombei on those 
(lavs was betwixt five and six o'clock. Presently after lie went to 
miyciK. And about half an horn after that to supper; at which 
times I set guards about lus bod-chamber, because he made no 
long stay after supper before lm jetircil himself thither About five 
of the dock I cume into the room next his tad-chamber, where I 
found the commissioners and bed-chamber men. I asked them for 
the king: they told me he was writing letters m hw bed-chamber. 
I wailed without mistrust till six of the clock ; I then began to doubt, 
&o ” The following account was giveu by a newspaper ot the day 
'■ Nov. It. This day will he famous in after times, because towards 
the end of it his majesty escaped a kind of restraint, under which he 
was at Hampton Court; and, according to the best relation, thus; 
Ho, as was usual, wont to be private a little before evening prayer; 
staying somewhat longer than usual, it was taken notice of; yet at 
first without suspicion; but he not coming forth suddenly, there were 
fears, which increased by the crying of a greyhound again and again 
within ; and upon seaich it was found that the king w as gone; anil 
by the way of rarndiso, a place so called in the garden; iu probabi¬ 
lity suddenly after his going iu, and about twilight. He left a paper 
to the parliament, another to tho commissioners, and a nnul to 
Ooluml Wlmlloy." ~-The Moderate Intdhgmrmr, ta 
Nov. 14 to Thursday, Nov. 18, 1647. as quoted by lord Ashbum- 
ham. in Vindication of the Character and Conduct of John Ashburn¬ 
ham. There is confirmation for this touching little newspaper story 
about the crying of the poor hound that missed its master. In the 
postscript to one of the letters which Charles left on his table, he 
said to Whalley, “ 1 had almost forgot to desire you to send the black- 
gray bitch to the Duke of Richmond." And Sir Philip Warwick 
tells us that Charles had a gieat love for greyhounds, preterrmg 
tliam nuich to .pnntel.. Id the .tun, tetter to Wh«lley there ere 
< 'titer end more ifTectltijr “W*" 1 *' 

the fttmily picture, be bed kept with him ut Hampton Court. 


Wednesday they had orders to send spare horses to 
Sutton, in Hampshire; and that on the Thursday 
his majesty,‘with Will Legge, came out at the 
close of the evening, and immediately went towards 
Oatlands, and so through the forest, where his 
majesty acted as guide. The other particulars 
given by Berkeley are, that that November night 
was exceedingly dark and stormy ; that they lost 
their way in the forest, though his majesty was so 
well acquainted with it; that in the course of con¬ 
versation the king agreed that the Scottish com¬ 
missioners had deceived him in Baying that lie 
(Berkeley) hatl had a ship ready, and that that 
ship had been discovered; anti that they had so 
acted in order that “ by this means his majesty, 
being excluded from ali other meatiB of escaping, 
should have been necessitated to make use of Scot¬ 
land.” Berkeley does not pretend, however, that 
he had ever hatl any ship, hut intimates that he 
expected that Ashburnham, who kept the king’s 
money, would have provided some vessel. If we 
are to credit Berkeley, Charles, even in that 
stormy night, was undecided whither he would go. 
“ I asked his majesty,” says he, “ which way iie 
would go,” and his majesty replied that he hoped 
to he at Sutton three hours before day, and that, 
while our horses were making ready, we would 
consider what course to take. But, what by the 
length and badness of the road, the darkness of 
the night, and our going at least ten miles out of 
our way, it was duy-break when we came to our 
inn at Sutton ; where our servant came out to us, 
and told us there was a committee of the county 
then sitting about the parliament’s business.” 
Berkeley goes on to say, that thereupon, without 
venturing into Sutton, they sent for their horses 
out, and continued their way towards Southamp¬ 
ton; that, on descending a lull, they all alighted, 
and, leading their horses in their hands, consulted 
what they were to do; and that then for the 
first time, for ought lie (Berkeley) could discover, 
his majesty resolved to go to the Isle of Wight. 
Ashburnham, on the other hand, who has before 
asserted that Berkeley knew everything, and fully 
concurred in the scheme of going to the Isle of 
Wight, says, that now his majesty’s mind was 
changed, and he would not go into the isle until 
he knew how the governor would receive him. 
These two managers of the flight agree in stating 
that they were sent forward to confer with Ham¬ 
mond ; and that lus majesty, with Lcgge, went to 
a house of my Lord Southampton’s at Titchfield, 
there to wait till he heard from them. But 
Berkeley relates other circumstances, of which 
Ashburnham says nothing, affirming that they 
carried with them (to show to the governor of the 
Isle of Wight) a copy of the letter his majesty 
left at Hampton Court, and of two letters sent to 
him, one from Cromwell, the other without a 
name; both expressing great apprehensions and 
fears of the designs of the levelling party in the 
army and city against his majesty ; that from 
Cromwell adding, that, “ in prosecution thereof, a 
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new guard was the next day to be put upon his 
majesty of that party.” There are other dis¬ 
agreements in the accounts of these two servants 
of royalty, who both endeavour to exculpate them¬ 
selves from the charge of being the cause of lead¬ 
ing thejdng into captivity (that either of them did 
so knowingly we cannot credit), and who were 
both but too ready to seek to relieve,themselves 
from their share in the misadventure, at the ex- 

f iense of any body and everybpdy else. We be- 
ieve, for our own part, that tbeir heads and that 
of the king as well were utterly bewildered, that 
they knew not what to do for the best, and the 
'circumstances of the case may well excuse their 
confusion and wavering. Berkeley says that they 
came to Lymington that night, but could not pass 
over to the island by reason of a violent storm; 
that the next morning they 'got over and went to 
Carisbrook Castle, where the governor dwelt; that, 
at Mr. Ashburnham’s desire, he took Hammond 
aside, Rnd delivered the king’s message to him 
word for word. “ But," continues 1 Sir John, “,he 
grew so pale, and fell into such a trembling, that 
I did really believe he would have fallen off his 
horse; which trembling continued with him at 
least an hour after, in which he broke out into 
passionate and distracted expressions, sometimes 
saying, 0, gentlemen, you have undone me by 
bringing the king into the island, if, at least, you 
have brought him ; and, if you have not, pray -let 
him not come; for, what between my duty to his 
majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh obligation 
of confidence, on the one hand, and my observing 
my trust to the army, on the other, I shall be 
confounded. Othcrwhile he would talk to a quite 
contrary purpose. I remember that, to settle him 
the better, I said that, God be thanked, there was 
no harm done; that his majesty intended a favour 
to him and his posterity, in giving himself an 
occasion to lay a great obligation upon him, and 
such as was very consistent with his relation to the 
army, who had so solemnly engaged themselves to 
his majesty : but if he thought otherwise his ma¬ 
jesty would he far from imposing his person upon 
him. To that he replied, that then, if his ma¬ 
jesty should come to any mischance, what would 
"the army and kingdom say to him that had re¬ 
fused to receive him ? To this I replied, that he 
did not refuse him, who was not come to him. 
He returned, that he must needs know where his 
majesty was, because he knew where wejvere. I 
told him he was never the nearer for my part, 
He then began a little to sweeten, and to wish that 
his majesty should have reposed himself abso¬ 
lutely upon him, because it would have been much 
the better for both. I then went to Mr. Ash- 
burnham, and told him that this governor was not 
a man for our purpose, and that, for my part, I 
would never give my consent that his majesty 
should trust him. Mr. Ashburuham acknowledged 
that he did not like him; yet, on the other side, 
he much feared what would become of his majesty, 
if he should be discovered before he had made his 


point, and made appear what his intention was ; 
for then he would be accused of what his enemies 
pleased to lay upon him.” Thus far Sir John 
Berkeley. But Ashburnham describes this strange 
scene very differently. He says that, on first 
addressing the governor,Berkeley asked him who he 
thought was very near him ? That Hammond Baid 
he knew not; and that Berkeley replied, “ Even 
good King Charles, who is come from Hampton 
Court for fear of being murdered privately.” 
“ This,” continues Ashburuham, “ was, to speak 
modestly, a very unskilful entrance into our busi¬ 
ness, nothing being to he preserved with greater 
secrecy from him, than that the king was come 
from Hampton Court, our pretence naturally being 
to have to return thither with his answer, to the 
end thtrt his majesty might have made a judgment 
of Hammond’s resolution at his own leisure, which 
of necessity he must have done, if Sir John Berke¬ 
ley had not discovered that the king was so near 
him.” Ashburnham confirms Berkeley’s account 
of Hammond’s confusion. “At the first,” says 
he, “ the‘ governor seemed very much discom¬ 
posed, hut, after some pause, desired to know what 
his majesty would expect from him. I told him, 
to preserve him in honour and safety so as became 
his duty to the peace of the nation, by a happy 
reconciliation between him and the parliament and 
army;,, to he desired we would dine with him, 
and he would think further of what we had pro- 
osed, professing to be very willing to serve the 
ing.” Ashburnham goes on to inform us that, 
by this invitation to dinner, Sir John Berkeley 
and he got opportunity to confer together, and 
concluded that, as his majesty, was in great dan¬ 
ger to be taken if he stayed where lie then was, it 
was necessary they should shorten the work with 
the governor by desiring his positive answer to 
thiB question—whether he would deliver his ma¬ 
jesty to the parliament or army, in case they 
should desire unreasonable things from him, such 
as were altogether repugnant to, his conscience and 
honour, and such as he must refuse to grant; that 
the governor hesitated a little, but, after debating 
the question for a while with Sir John Berkeley 
alone, he cheerfully offered to hind himself thus 
far, that, since it appeared his majesty came from 
Hampton Court to save his life, if he pleased to 
put himself into his hands, whatever he could 
expect from a person of honour or honesty, his 
majesty should have it made good by him; and 
that then both Ashburnham and Berkeley, setting 
still before them the ead apprehensions of the 
king’s being pursued and taken before they could 
get back to him, concluded upon closing with 
this engagement. Berkeley, on the other side, 
saying not a word about the invitation to dinner, 
assertB that the conference apart was between 
Ashburnham and the governor; that, after some 
conference, they came both to him, when the 
governor said that, since they desired it, he would 
say that, because his majesty hsd made choice of 
him as a person of honour and honesty, to lay this 
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great trust upon, he would not deceive his ma¬ 
jesty’s expectation; that thereupon he (Berkeley), 
more cautious than his companion, replied that 
the governor’s expressions were too general, and 
did not come home to their instructions from the 
king; that Hammond then made many discourses 
not much to the purpose, during which time he 
kept himself between him (Berkeley) and Mrr 
Ashburnham, and when he found him still un¬ 
satisfied, he told him that he was harder to content 
than Mr. Ashburnham, and that he believed his 
majesty would be much easier pleased than either 
of them; and that thereupon he (Hammond) con¬ 
cluded that Berkeley should go into the caBtlc, 
and that Mr. Ashburnham should take his horse 
and go to the king, and tell his majesty what he 
had said. “ I embraced the motion,” continues 
Berkeley, “ most readily, and immediately went 
over the bridge into the castle, though I had the 
image of the gallows very perfectly before me. 
Mr. Ashburnham went, I believe, with a belter 
heart to horse; but before he was gone half a 
flight-shot, the governor, being before the castle 
gate, called to him, and had a conference of at 
least a quarter of an hour with him, to what pur¬ 
pose 1 never knew, until I came into Holland, 
where a gentleman of good worth and quality told 
me, that the governor affirmed aftenvaids in Lon¬ 
don, and in many places, that he then offered to 
Mr. Ashburnham that I should go, and lie should 
stay, as believing his majesty to lie less willing to 
expose him thau me, but that Mr. Ashburnham 
absolutely refused.* Whatever passed between 
them, I am sure they came both back to me; and 
the governor, putting himself between us, said, 
that he would say that which he was sure might 
to content any reasonable man, which was, that lie 
did believe his majesty relied on him, as on a 
person of honour and honesty, and therefore he 
did engage himself to us, to perform whatever 
could be expected from a person of honour and 
honesty. Before I could make any, Mr. Ashburn¬ 
ham made this reply—I will ask no more. The 
governor then added, Let us all go to the king, and 
acquaint him with it. Mr. Ashburnham answered. 
With all my heart. I then broke from the go¬ 
vernor, who held me in his hand, and went to Mr. 
Ashburnham, and said, What, do you mean to 
carry this man to the king before you know whe¬ 
ther he will approve of this undertaking or no? 
Undoubtedly you will surprise him. Mr. Ash¬ 
burnham said nothing but— I'll warrant you. And 
so you shall, said I; for you know the king much 
better than I do. . . . Well; he would take that 
upon him. I then desired he would not let the 

• Ajhburnhnm mys that Sir John Berkeley offered himself to 
•tay, which proposal he (Ashburnham) did not much dispute, both 
because he thought that part (the staying ialheciutle) least dan¬ 
gerous, ‘‘ aignifyiug only a man’s drawing his neck out of the collar,” 
und because he (Ashburnham) believed himself likely to be the more 
useful of the two to Ills majesty in case he hud taken up any other 
resolution/as he well knew all the sea-coasts of that coontiy. How 
Berkeley's going into a strong; ca*tle--wh»ch he liimself says he did 
with the fear of the gallows before his eyes—cun bo deseubed n» * 
man’s drawiug hia neck out of live collar, wu are at a loss to under¬ 
stand. 
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governor carry any other person with him, that, in 
all events, we might the more easily secure him 
(the governor), which he consented to. Never¬ 
theless, when we came to Cowes Castle, wheie we 
were to take boat, Hammond took Basket, the go¬ 
vernor of the castle, along with him ; and when I 
complained of it to Mr. Ashburnham, lie answered, 
it was no matter, for that we should be able to do 
well enough with them two.” Though lie tells 
the story somewhat differently, taking to lmnself 
the credit of refusing to stir if Hammond should 
take any soldiers with them, Ashburnham agrees 
with Berkeley in the main point of their conduct¬ 
ing Hammond to the king’s hiding place, suying, 
“ I presently laid hold of his going to the king, 
and was very glad of that motion, there being no 
better salve, in any understanding, for the only 
difficulty which rested with me, which was, that 
his majesty would not bo at liberty to do anything 
else, in. case he should not approve of what was 
tendered to him. The governor having then the 
knowledge of his being come from Hampton Court, 
and not far from him, would certainly have sent 
spies with either of ns, and so have been sure to 
have seized him, if he should have taken any 
other course ; and by his going I conceived a 
good expedient was offered to put into his ma¬ 
jesty’s power to dispose of himself any other way, 
if he liked not to go to the Isle of Wight upon 
these conditions.” 

What the good expedient was which offered 
itself to Ashhuruham’s mind we shall sec presently. 
Crossing the narrow strait which separates the 
beautiful isle from tbe main, the party landed, 
and went ou all together—Berkeley, Ashburn¬ 
ham, Hammond, and Basket — to the Lord 
Southampton’s house; and there, as the two 
narrators agree, Asliburnliam first went up and 
spoke with Charles. lie himself says, that when 
he had made the whole relation, the king told him, 
with a very severe and reserved countenance, that 
notwithstanding the engagement he verily believed 
the governor would make him a prisoner. “ I 
presumed to tell him,” Continues Ashburnham, 
“ that I was Eure his instructions had been fully 
obeyed, they being to try what conditions we could 
get for him; but since what was done did not 
please hill), I was happy that I had provided an 
expedient ; so that if lie would say what other 
course he would steer, I would take order that the 
governor Should not interrupt him. (/( would be 
curious to know whether Hammond had any 
notion of the risk he was runnimj in accompany- 
iny this very iHtiperala servant of royalty.) His 
miijesty asked me how tiiat could possibly be, since 
the governor was come with us? I ausweral, 
that his coming made any other way more practi¬ 
cable than if he had stayed behind. lie then 
told me that he had sent to Hampton for a vessel, 
to transport him into Frauce, and was in good 
hope to be supplied, and that lie expected news 
of il every moment, but very earnestly pressed to 
know how I would clear him of the governor; I 
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answered that I was resolved and prepared to kill 
liim and the captain with my own handB. His 
majesty, walking some few turns iu the room, and 
(as he was afterwards pleased to tell me) weighing 
what I had proposed to him, and considering, that 
if the shipshould not come, it would not he many 
hours before some (in pursuance of him) would 
seize him, the consequence whereof he very much 
apprehended, resolved he would not have execution 
done upon the governor, for he intended to accept 
of what he hud proffered and to go with him, 'and 
therefore commanded he should be called up, Sir 
John Berkeley being not yet come to the king.”* 
The governor (Ilammond) and Sir John Berkeley 
were then called up. “ His majesty,” says Berke¬ 
ley, “judged that it was now too late to boggle, 
and therefore received Hammond cheerfully, who 
promised more to his majesty than he had done to 
us ; and we all went over that night to the Cowes.” 
The next morning they went to Carisbrook Castle, 
Charles being comforted)on the way by divers 
gentlemen of the island, who assured him that the 
whole island was in his favour, except the go¬ 
vernors of the castles and Hammond’s captains. 
The king had for a while nothing to complain of, 
and no apparent grounds for any other than feel¬ 
ings of satisfaction: he was allowed to ride abroad, 
and led to believe that he might freely quit the 
island whenever lie chose. H is friends at a distance 
approved, by their letters, the step he had taken; 
and he and Ashlmrnham assailed the governor 
very prosperously: so that Hammond and his 
captains seemed to desire nothing hut that he 
would send a civil message to the Houses, signify¬ 
ing his inclination to peace and agreement. Three 
days after their arrival at Carisbrook, the parlia¬ 
ment, informed by Ilammond where the king was, 
send to demand his three attendants—Ashburn- 
ham, Berkeley, and Legge; but the governor re¬ 
fused to let them go. At the same time, never¬ 
theless, Hammond attended to the order that he 
was to guaid the person of the king with all vigi¬ 
lance. 

On the fifth day after their arrival in the Isle, of 
Wight, Charles and his friends learned the result 
of the rendezvous of the army, which they had 
looked forward to with extreme anxiety, appre¬ 
hending nothing but destruction from the triumph 
of the mutinous soldiery. Nor had Cromwell been 
less anxious: the Levellers hud accused him of 
taking the king out of their hands and smuggling 

* Berkeley, who acknowledges that ho was not present, thus de¬ 
scribes what passed between the king and Ashtoiruham. " I after¬ 
wards understood, that when Mr. Ashburuham hod given an account 
of our message and the governor’s answei, and came to say that he 
was come along with iw to make good what ho had promised, his ma- 
iesty stiuck himself upon.the breast, and said, What! have you 
Drought Hammond with you? 0,you have undone me; for l ant by 
this means made lust from stirring. Mr. Ashburuham replied, that 
if he mistrusted Hammond, he would undertake to secure him. His 
majesty said, I understand you well enough: hut the world would 
not excuse me. For, if I should follow that counsel, it would be said, 
nnd believed, that he (Hammond) had ventured his life for me, and 
thut 1 had unworthily taken it from him. No, it is too late now to 
think of anything but going through the way you have forced upon 
me, and to leave the issue to God. But when his majesty began 
anew to wonder that he could make so great an oversight, Mr. Ash¬ 
buruham, having uo more to reply, wept bitterly,” 


him away; and they had threatened to take the 
life of the renegade. But wise measures had been 
adopted; Fairfax had set his high name and autho¬ 
rity against the adjutators and Levellers, and at 
the decisive moment it was found that that faction 
was numerically weak. When the troops met at 
Ware, only two regiments—Harrison’s horse and 
Robert Lilburne’s foot, who both came to the 
ground wearing in their hats the motto “ The 
people’s freedom and the soldiers’ rights”—showed 
any mutinous spirit. Cromwell, followed by some 
of his favourite officers, galloped into the ranks of 
these mutineers, seized one of their ringleaders, 
and caused him to he shot on the instant;—and in 
that single instant all opposition vanished. The 
army was thus again united, but it was presently 
seen that Ireton and Cromwell, though they lm<l 
qhecked the ultra-revolutionary Levellers, had 
thrown tbf msclves into the republican movement. 
Within a week after the rendezvous at Ware, the 
officers of the army and a vast number of the 
soldiers waited upon Cromwell and Ireton, and 
told them, that though they were, certain to perish 
in the enterprise, they would leave nothing unat¬ 
tempted to bring the whole army over to their side; 
and that, if all failed, they would make a division 
in the army, and join with any one who would 
assist them in the destruction of those that should 
oppose them. This signified that Cromwell and 
Ireton must join the republican party, or lose 
everything. It is said that Cromwell and his son- 
in-law thereupon concluded that, since they could 
not bring the army over to their views, it would he 
best for them to comply with the demands of the 
army—a schism between them being Bure destruc¬ 
tion to both parties. In pursuance of this resolu¬ 
tion, Cromwell bent all his thoughts to make his 
peace with that party which was most opposed to 
the king—acknowledging to them that the glory 
of the world had so dazzled his eyes that he could 
not discern clearly the great works that the Lord 
was doing. And from this time it is certain the 
commonwealth or republican party, both in the 
army and m parliament, were resolved to decline 
treating with the king for L his restoration to the 
exercise of the royal authority, upon any terms at 
all, thinking it safer and better, for the permanent 
peace and welfare of the nation, to settle the state 
without him.* 

In the mean time Charles hnd sent Sir John 
Berkeley from the Isle of Wight with letters to 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, at Windsor. “ As 
I was half-way between Bagshot and Windsor,” 
says Berkeley, “ Cornet Joyce, a great adjutator, 
and he that had taken the king from Holmbv, 
overlook me. . . . Upon my discourses with him, 

• Baron Maseres’B Preface to Select Tract* relating to the Civil 
Wars in England.—This learned and aud acute writer adds, And in 
this resolution Cromwell, since his late reconciliation with the Com¬ 
monwealth purty, seems to have concurred ; but, till that event, l 
conceive him to have continued sincere in his professions of attach¬ 
ment to the king, and his dosiie of being the cnief instrument of his 
restoration to the royal authority upon the moderate proposals drawn 
up by Commissary-General Ireton, or such others as might be 
thought sufficient to protect the liberties aud privileges of the people 
against any figure attempts ofarbitrury power in the crown. 
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I found that it had been discoursed among the ad¬ 
justers, whether for their justification the Ling 
ought not to be brought to a,trial; which he held 
in the affirmative: not, he said, that he would have 
one hair of his head to suffer, but that Ihey might 
not bear the blame of the war.” On reaching Wind¬ 
sor, Berkeley went to Fairfax’s quarters, and found 
the officers met there in a general council. After 
waiting an hour he was admitted into that full as¬ 
sembly; and, having delivered his letters to the 
general, he was desired to withdraw. After waiting 
another half hour he was again called in. “ The 
general,” says he, “looked very severely upon me, 
and, after his manner, said that they were the par¬ 
liament's army, and therefore could not say anytliing 
to Ids majesty’s motion of peace, but must refer 
those matters to them, to whom they would Send 
lus majesty’s letters.” Berkeley then looked 
about, upon Cromwell and Ireton and the rest of 
his acquaintance among the officers, who saluted 
him very coldly, and had their countenance quite 
changid towards him. The next morning Berke¬ 
ley contrived to let Cromwell know that he had 
seciet letters of instruction to him from the king; 
but Cromwell now sent him word that he durst 
not sec him, bade him he assured that lie would 
serve his majesty as long as he could do it without 
his own ruin, but desired him not to expect that 
he should perish for the king’s sake. Berkeley 
thereupon proceeded to London, and put himself 
in communication with the Lords Lauderdale and 
Lanark. At the same time, the queen was applied 
to for a ship of war to carry off Charles from 
the Isle, of Wight. Almost at the same moment, 
while the parliament were again deliberating 
about fresh propositions to he sent to tiie king, 
Charles addressed a letter to the Speaker of the 
Lords’ House, to he communicated also to the 
House of Commons. He reiterated his scruples 
of conscience concerning the abolition of episco¬ 
pacy, hut said that lie hoped he should satisfy the 
parliament with his reasons, if he might personally 
treat with them. The commissioners of Scotland, 
who were almost frantic at the triumphant march 
of the Independents, urged with great vehemence 
that this desire of the ling for a personal treaty 
might be granted. The parliament “ resolved 
upon a middle way,” and on the 14th of Decem¬ 
ber they passed four propositions, drawn up in the 
form of acts, which, when the king had signed, he 
was to be admitted to a personal treaty at London. 
These propositions were. 1. That his majesty 
should concur in a hill for settling of the militia. 
2. That he should call in all declarations, oaths, 
and proclamations, against the parliament, and 
those who had adhered to them. 3. That all the 
lords who were made after the great seal was car¬ 
ried away should be rendered incapable of sitting 
in the House of Peers. 4. That power should be 
given to the two Houses of Parliament to adjourn 
as they should think fit. The commissioners of 
Scotland, who had been acted upon by Lauderdale 
and Lanark and Berkeley, and who had received 


several communications from Charles himself, 
protested against the sending of these four bills to 
the king before he should he treated with at Lou¬ 
don. On the 24th of December the bills were 
presented to Charles at Carisbrook Cast'-, vbere 
the king, understanding the mmd of 4„ Scots, 
and the factions in London, absolutely felused to 
give his assent; and the commissioners, with this 
stern denial, returned to London. But, by this 
time, Charles, notwithstanding his scruples of 
conscience, had made up his mind to a secret 
treuty with the Scots, in which he engaged to re¬ 
nounce episcopacy and accept the covenant, the 
Scots, on their part, engaging to restore him by 
force of arms; and on the 28th of December he 
privately signed this treaty. 

a 1 ). 1048.—Anil now Charles thought of living 
from the Isle of Wight, being probably alike ap¬ 
prehensive of the consequences of his refusing the 
four propositions of parliament, and of those winch 
must follow any detection of lus treaty with the 
Scots orofhis other plans—for other plans of various 
kinds were certainly entertained. But Hammond 
had now sent Ashlmrnliiun, Berkeley, and Legge 
out of the island, so thill, they could no longer he 
active in the, business of contriving the king’s 
escape from Carisbrook, and the guards had been 
doubled at the castle. 1 n fact, Charles was now, 
for the first time, a close prisoner. A French 
vessel had arrived in Southampton Water, hilt it 
was dismissed. Ashburnham and Berkeley, how¬ 
ever, kept a relay of saddle-horses on the coast, 
hoping that Charles might get out of the castle; 
and such was the activity and ingenuity of these 
men, and of the king himself, that an active corre¬ 
spondence was still carried on between the royal 
captive and his friends in France, Scotland, and 
London. On one dark night Charles well nigh 
got out of the castle. “ Being confident,” says 
Ashburnham, “of the assistance of one about him, 
and having discovered (upon trial) that he. could 
pass Ins body between the bars of the window of 
his chamber, because he found there was room 
for Ins head (the rule being that where the head 
can pass the body may); but most unhappily he 
mistook the way of measure, for, iusteadof putting 
forth his head sideways, he did it right forward; 
by which error, when all tilings were adjusted for 
his escape the second time, and that he thought to 
put in execution what he thought so sure (his pus- 
sage through the window) he stuck fast in it, and 
(as he was pleased to send me word ) did strain so 
much in the attempt, as lie was in great extremity, 
though with long and painful smugglings he got 
back again without any certain notice taken by any 
man, hut by him who waited to have served him 
when he had come down.” On another occasion 
a drum beat suddenly at dead of night in the 
quiet little, island town of Newport; and one Cap¬ 
tain Burley tried to get up an insurrection and 
rescue the king—“ a design so impossible for those 
that undertook it to effect, they consisting chiefly 
of women and children, without any arms, saving 
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Cambbrook Cabtle, 

In its present state; from an Original Drawing. 


one musket, that no sober man could possibly have 
been engaged in it.” Poor Burley was made prisoner 
and subsequently put to death as a traitor. Silken 
cords wherewith to descend and aqua fortis where¬ 
with to corrode the bars of his prison, it is said, 
were adroitly conveyed to the royal prisoner* But 
the parliament were now working with more cor¬ 
rosive acids. On the 3rd of January, 1648, the 
Commons took into consideration the king’s re¬ 
fusal of their four propositions. “ The dispute,” 
says May, “was sharp, vehement, and high, about 
the state and government of the commonwealth ; 
nnd many plain speeches made of the king’s obsti¬ 
nate averseness and the people’s too long patience. 
It was there affirmed, that the king, by this denial, 
had denied his protection to the people of Eng¬ 
land, for which only subjection is due from them ; 
that, one being taken away, the other falls to the 
ground; that it is very unjust and absurd that the 
parliament, having so often tried the king’s nflec- 
tions, should now betray to an implacable enemy 
both themselves and all those friends who, in a 
most just cause, had valiantly adventured their 
lives and fortunes ; that nothing was now left for 
them to do, but to take care for the safety of them¬ 
selves and their friends, and settle the Common¬ 
wealth (since otherwise it conld not be) without 
the king.”t Sir Thomas Wroth declared that kings 
of late had carried themselves as if they were more 

• According to Herbert, while Charles wag in Carisbrook Castle 
he spent much oflu» time in reading. " The Sacred Scripture was 
the book ho mogt delighted in: he read often in Bishop Andrew*' 
Sermons, Hooker’* Ecclesiastical Polity, Dr. Hammond's works, 
Villulpandus upon Ksekiol, Sands’s Paraphrase of King David's 
Psalms. Herberts Divine Poeius, and also Godfrey of Bullotgne, writ 
in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and done into English heroic verse by 
Mr. Fairfax,—a poem his majesty much commended.—as he did also 
Ariosto, by Sir John Harrington, a facetious poet, much esteemed, 
&c., and Spenser’s Fairy Queen, and the like, for alleviating his 
spirits after serious studies.”— Memoirs. 
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fit for Bedlam than Tophet—that he cared not 
what forms of government were set up, so it were 
not by kings or devils; and there were other mem¬ 
bers equally violent against monarchical govern¬ 
ment. Ireton spoke with great force, declaring 
that the kmg had denied that protection to the 
people which was the condition of their obedience 
to him; that they ought not to desert the brave 
men who had fought for them beyond all possibi¬ 
lity of retreat or forgiveness, and who would never 
forsake the parliament, unless the parliament first 
forsook them. “ After some further debate, Crom¬ 
well brought up the rear. It was time, he said, 
to answer the public expectation; that they were 
able and resolved to govern and defend the king¬ 
dom by their own power; and teach the people 
they had nothing to hope from a man whose heart 
God hardened in obstinacy.” It is said, that in 
warning the House of the danger of driving the 
army to despair, he laid his‘ hand upon his sword, 
and told them he trembled to think of what might 
follow.* The end of all this was a vote, in which 
the Lords concurred with the Commons—that no 
further addresses or applications should be made 
to the king, or any message received from him, 
without the consent of both Houses, under the 
penalties of high treason.t At the same time, it 
was voted that a committee should draw up a de¬ 
claration to satisfy the kingdom. 

On the 9th of January there was sent up from 
head-quarters at Windsor, “ a declaration from his 
Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax and the general 
council of the army, of their resolution to adhere to 
the parliament, in their proceedings concerning 

• Walker, Hist, of the Independents.—ThU Presbyterian writer 
is not free from the most violent prejudicei, 
f Whitelock.—May. 
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the king.” After a rapid review of the history of 
the case, of the king’s denials, &c., this remark¬ 
able declaration ended thus: “ We do freely de¬ 
clare for ourselves and the army, that we are 
resolved, through the grace of God, firmly to ad¬ 
here to, and stand by, the parliament, in the things 
voted concerning the king, and in what shall be 
further necessary for prosecution thereof, and for 
settling and securing of the parliament and king¬ 
dom, without the king , and against him, or any 
other that shall hereafter partake with him.”* 
Both Houses passed a vote of thanks to the army 
for this declaration. 

The Scottish commissioners, whose secret treaty 
with the king was more than suspected, now ran 
down to Scotland to prepare for war. As long ns 
these noble Scots remained in London and in good 
agreement with the English parliament, they had 
had a share in the executive power, which was 
vested in a committee of both kingdoms. Now 
this executive power was lodged solely in an Eng¬ 
lish committee, called the Committee for the 
Safety of the Commonwealth. It was composed 
of seven peers—the Earls of Northumberland, 
Kent, Warwick, and Manchester, the Lords Save, 
Wharton,and Roberts; and thirteen members of the 
House of Commons—Mr. Picrpoint, Mr. Fiennes, 
Sir Ilurry Vane, senior, Harry Vane, junior, Sir 
William Armine, Sir Arthur Ilaselrig, Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, Sir John Evelyn, Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, Mr. St.John, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Crew, 
and Mr. Browne, who all sat together at Derby 
House, and who hud power to suppress tumults 
and insurrections, and to raise forces as they saw 
occasion. Part of the army, which had certainly 
overawed the House of Lords and driven them 
into compliances, was now quartered about West¬ 
minster, the Mews, and the city. “ The parlia¬ 
ment,” says May, “ though victorious, though 
guarded with a gallant army, no forces visibly ap¬ 
pearing against it, was never in more danger. All 
men began, in the spring, to prophesy that the 
summer would be a hot one, in respect of wars, 
seeing how the countries were divided in factions, 
the Scots full of threats, the city of London as full 
of unquietness. And mflre sad things were feared, 
where least seen; rumours every day frightening 
the people of secret plots and treasonable meet¬ 
ings. . . . The king’s party began to swell with 
great hopes, and look upon themselves not as 
vanquished, but as conquerors; nor could they 
forbear vaunting every where, and talking of the 
king’s rising, and the ruin of the parliament. The 
same tiling seemed to be the wish of those whom 
they called Presbyterians, who were ready to sacri¬ 
fice themselves and their cause to their hatred 
agaiust the Independents, who wished that quite 
undone, which themselves could not do, and de¬ 
sired that liberty might be quite taken away by 
the king, rather than vindicated by the Independ¬ 
ents. The king himself (though set aside, and 
confined within the Isle of Wight) was more 

• Muy.—Whiteloflk, 


formidable this summer than in any other, when 
he was followed by his strongest armies. The 
name of king had now a further operation, and 
the pity of the vulgar gave a greater majesty to his 
person. Prince Charles also, by his absence, ami 
the name of banishment, was more an ol jeet of 
affection and regard to those vulgar petiole, than 
he had ever been before; and, by his commissions 
(which his father privately sent him) scenting to 
be armed with lawful power, did easily command 
those that were willing to oliev him ; and, by com¬ 
mands, under his name, was able to raise (as will 
afterwards appear) not only tumults, but wars.” 

In the course of the late debate which ended in the 
vote against more addresses one member of the Com¬ 
mons at least had proposed setting the king aside and 
confining him for life in some inland fortress ; but 
the present aspect of things showed that, he where 
he would, Charles would ever he a most danger¬ 
ous enemy. The first insurrectionary movement 
of any consequence took place in London, upon 
Sunday, the 9th of April, when a mob of appren¬ 
tices and other young people stoned a captain of 
the train-hands, in Moorfields, took away his 
colours, and marched in disorderly rout to West¬ 
minster, crying out, as they went, “ King Charles ! 
King Charles 1” They were quickly scattered by 
a troop of horse that sallied out of the King’s 
Mews; but, running hack into the city, they 
filled it with fears and disorders all that Sabbath 
night, broke open houses to procure arms, and en¬ 
forced the lord mayor to escape privately out of 
his house and fly into the Tower. On the 
morrow morning Fairfax stopped this mischief m 
the beginning, but not without bloodshed. Shortly 
after, a body of about three hundred men came 
out of Surrey to Westminster, demanding that the 
king should presently he restored. As they cursed 
the parliament and insulted the soldiers on guard 
there, u collision ensued, in winch several lives 
were lost. At the, same tunc the men of Kent 
drew together in great numbers, and, on the other 
side of the Thames, Essex became the scene of a 
great rising for the king. I ti various other parts 
of the kingdom there were tumultuary gatherings 
or attempts made by the royalists to surprise 
castles and magazines of arms. Pontefract Castle 
was nearly carried in the night by eighty cavaliers, 
each with a foot soldier mounted behind him. 
The Presbyterians, uniting with the concealed 
royalists, seemed again to acquire the ascendancy 
in the House of Commons; and to Cromwell and 
the Independents the triumph of the Preshyteriuns 
would have been nothing less than destruction. 
On the 24th of April* a Presbyterian majority 
voted that the military posts and defences of the 

On the preceding day, " lit a conference the Lords acquainted 
the Commons that the Duke of Voik, with the Duke of Gloucester, 
and the Lady Khwibfth, I emg together playing in u loom the last 
night after Flipper bv themselves, the Duke of York privately slipped 
from them down the buck stairs without cloak or com, m Ins shoes 
and stockings, and by the whv of the Privy Garden, having got a 
kc*y of the door, he escaped away through the park, and could not bo 
found.”— JFhitelock. Charles, who, as we have mentioned, contrived 
to maintain communications with St. James’s, had ordered Jus second 
son to fly. 
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city of London should be again intrusted to the 
common council; and four days after they carried 
their motion that the government of the kingdom 
should continue to he by king, lords, and com¬ 
mons, and that a new treaty should be opened with 
King Charles, notwithstanding the recent vote of 
non-addresses. And, being as intolerant as ever,— 
hating the Independents much more on account of 
their religious opinions than on that of their re¬ 
publicanism,—they revived an ordinance which 
punished heresy and blasphemy with death. 

The men of Kent, after threatening the parlia¬ 
ment for some time at a distance, marched boldly 
upon London. Fairfax encountered them in the 
end of May on Blackhcath, with seven regiments, 
and drove them back to Rochester. But Lord 
Goring, with several officers of the late army of 
the king, made head again and got into Gravesend, 
while other bodies of the Kentish men took pos¬ 
session of Canterbury and tried to take Dover. 
Jreton and Rich soon gave an account of the latter, 
and Goring was soon fain to cross the Thames and 
raise his standard in Essex. He was followed by 
Fairfax, who drove him into Colchester, and shut 
him up in that place. Simultaneously with these 
movements the royalists had risen in Wales and had 
taken Pembroke CaBtle; and at this time it may he 
said that scarcely any part of England was quiet. 
But victorious Cromwell got again to horse, rode 
rapidly into Wales, defeated Langhorn and the 
royalists there, and retook Pembroke Castle. The 
whole of the north of England was in commotion, 
and every day a Scottish army was expected across 
the borders, not to fight as aforetime against the 
king, but for him. Upon the return of their com¬ 
missioners, the Scottish parliament, after demanding 
from the English the establishment of presbytery, 
the extirpation of heresy, the disbanding of Fair¬ 
fax’s heretical army, the immediate restoration of 
the king, and other things equally unlikely to be 
granted, voted that they would preserve the union 
and ends of the covenant, and oppose the popish, 
prelatical, and malignant party, as well as the sec¬ 
taries, if they should be put to engage in a new 
war; that they would endeavour to rescue his 
majesty, and put the kingdom of Scotland into a 
posture of defence. And soon after they began to 
raise an army, not for the defence of Scotland, but 
for the invasion of England. Duke Hamilton and 
his party, who managed these matters, took care to 
proclaim that Charles would take the covenant, 
and give his assurance by oath and under his hand 
and seal to uphold the. true Presbyterian kirk; but 
the old Covenanters, now headed by Argyle, the 
declared enemy of Hamilton, and the clergy, 
the most effective soldiers in all these war¬ 
fares, were as far as possible from being satisfied 
with these assurances, aDd soon the whole kirk of 
Scotland cursed the war as impious. The vote 
which Hamilton had carried in parliament was for 
30,000 foot and 6000 horse; but he could only 
raise 10,000 foot and 400 horse, nor even these 
till the month of July, by which time Cromwell 


and Ireton and Fairfax had restored order in most 
parts of England. When the Scots crossed the 
borders, they were disgusted and horrified at the 
thought of being joined by the English royalists 
under Langdale, because they were prelatists or 
papists, or men that had fought against the blessed 
covenant. The forces of the parliament m the 
north, being too weak to risk a battle, retreated 
before Langdale and Hamilton, but not far; for 
Cromwell, who had entirely finished his w'ork in 
Wales, came up, joined Lambert and Lilburne, 
surprised Luugdulc near Preston, in Lancashire, 
drove him back upon the main body of the Scots, 
and then, on the same day, completely routed 
Hamilton, whom the couqueror pursued to War¬ 
rington. Lieutenant-General Baillie, with a great 
part of the Scotch army, who had only quarter for 
their lives, was taken prisoner. Duke Hamilton 
himself was captured within a few days at Uttox- 
eter, and Langdale not long after was taken m a 
little village near Wulmerpool. And this was the 
success of Duke Hamilton’s invasion of England 
to liberate the king. His party, never strong in 
Scotland, was utterly annihilated; Argyle, the 
friend and correspondent of Cromwell, oigarused a 
new government,* invited the conqueror, who had 
pursued part of the routed army beyond the Tweed, 
to Edinburgh Castle, and there most honourably 
entertained him. Thanks were given by the mi¬ 
nisters to Cromwell, whom they styled the pre¬ 
server of Scotland under God. And it was forth¬ 
with ordered by the committee of estates and the 
assembly of the kirk, that no man who had joined 
with Hamilton in the late invasion of England 
should be elected for the new parliament or ad¬ 
mitted a member of the assembly, for the faction 
of Hamilton were adjudged enemies to religion 
and to both the kingdoms, f 

On the 16th of October, having finished his 
business in Scotland, Cromwell left Edinburgh, 
being conducted some miles on his road by Argyle 
and the Scottish nobles of that party; at whose 
parting great demonstrations of affection passed 
betwixt them.f During his absence m the north 
the royalists had not been idle in the south. The 
Earl of Holland, who hh'd served and deserted 

• Soon after, *• Argyle took at Leith a ship with 10.000 arms, from 
Denmark, designed for Duk# Hamilton."— Whtteloch. 

t May, Rroviary.—“ It was worthy of noting,” adds this contempo¬ 
rary, whose affections were with the Independents," that that Eng¬ 
lish army which were by the religious party of Scotland called a 
bundle of sectaries, and wwiled by opprobrious names, should now 
bo acknowledged by the same Seo’ts to be the instruments of God, 
and vindicators both of the church and of the kingdom of .Scotland 
The greatest peers of Scotland, also, did ingenuously confess their 
rashness and error the year beftire, for accusing this army os re¬ 
bellious, for acting the very same things in England, which now 
themselves wore enforced to act in Scotland, for preservation of that 
kingdom. This great change in the council of Scotland would have 
been much to be wondered at, if the change that then happened in 
the English parliament had not been a still greater miracle. Who 
would not be amazed at this, that Cromwell, for vanquishing a Scot¬ 
tish army (by which ho delivered England from the worst of mise¬ 
ries), should be acknowledged there to have been the preserver of 
Scotland, and vet should not here be allowed to have been the pre¬ 
server of England! And that the same viotory of his against the 
Scots should please the Presbyterian Scots for religion’s sake, and 
yet, for religion’s sake, should displease the Presbyterians of Eng¬ 
land 1 CEdipuB himself cannot unriddle this ; especially if he judge 
according to reason, and not according to what envy, hatred, and em¬ 
bittered faction, can produce.” 

} The Perfect Politician. 4 
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every party, veered mind once more to the court, 
irritated by the contempt in which the parliament 
held him, and animated perhaps by a hope that 
the Presbyterians, united with the Scots, must now 
prove victorious. He corresponded with Duke 
Hamilton, and engaged to make a rising in Lon¬ 
don on the same day on which Hamilton should 
cross the border. Anil upon the 5th of July, 
whilst Fairfax was busy at Colchester, he collected 
five hundred horse in the city, and called upon the 
citizens to join him for King Charles. This call 
was little heeded, for the citizens had suffered 
severely for their late apprentice-boy riot, and the 
earl marched away to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
whence he issued invitations to join him, and 
manifestos of his intention of ending the calamities 
of the nation. Sir Michael Lcvesey and other gen¬ 
tlemen, “ who took occasion by the forelock,” fell 
suddenly upon him, and put him to flight after a short 
hut sharp engagement, in which the Lord Francis 
Vilhers, who, with his brother the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, had joined Holland, was piteously slain. 
Jlolland fled with a small part of his horse to the 
town of St. Neots, hut, being pursued by Colonel 
Scrope, whom Fairfax detached for that purpose, 
he surrendered at discretion oil the 10th of July. 
On the 27lh of August Goring and the royalists, 
who had bravely defended themselves in Colches¬ 
ter for more than two months, surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion to Fairfax, who refused any other terms, as 
the officers hud been declared traitors by parlia¬ 
ment. Cromwell lmd set the example at Pem¬ 
broke Castle, by shooting one officer, whose fate 
was determined by drawing lots; and now Fairfax 
shot two, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
m the same manner at Colchester. Goring was 


committed' to close prison to abide the doom of 
parliament. 

While the Earl of Holland was going over to 
the king, his brother, the Earl of Warwick, re¬ 
mained steady to the parliament, and performed 
the most important of services. About the beginning 
of June several of the chief ships in the national 
fleet revolted, put their vice-admiral, Ramsho- 
rough, ashore, affirming that they were fur the 
king, and would serve Prince Churlcs, and sailed 
away to Holland, where the prince then was, and 
with him his brother the Duke of York. The 
parliament at this crisis re-appointed the Karl of 
Warwick to be. lord high admiral; and this noble¬ 
man, so beloved by the seamen, entered upon the 
command with a cheerful certainty of success. 
From the moment that he raised his flag mutiny 
and desertion ceased. He stationed himself at the 
mouth of the Thames to watch the Essex coast, to 
prevent supplies and reinforcements being sent to 
Colchester, and to defend the approach to London. 
In the month of July the Prince of Wales ap¬ 
peared in the Downs with a good fleet, consisting 
of the English ships which had deserted to him, 
and of some which he had procured abroad. Men 
Vould naturally have imagined that the soil’s first 
attempt would have been for the liberation of his 
father from Carisbrook Castle; hut, though young 
Charles remained absolute master of the sea and 
coasts for several weeks, Warwick being too weak 
to face him, no such attempt was ever made. Cla¬ 
rendon says plainly that the person of the king 
was not wanted, or at least that “ it cannot he 
imagined how wonderfully fearful some persons in 
France were that he should have made his escape, 
and the dread they had of his coming thither.” 



Remaies of Colchester Casile. From eh Original Drawing. 
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The prince sent a command to Warwick to strike 
hia flag, and yield obedience to him ns supreme 
admiral by the king’s commission; but the earl 
kept his flag flying, and, avoiding an engagement, 
waited the arrival of reinforcements from Ports¬ 
mouth, still covering the Essex coast. The prince, 
from the mouth of the Thames, maintained a seciet 
correspondence with some persons in the city of 
London, but the merchants there were greatly in¬ 
disposed to his service when he demanded money 
from them to save their ships from capture. The 
utter failure of Hamilton’s expedition and of all the 
royalist risings, the surrender of Colchester, and the 
temper of the people along the coasts, rendered the 
presence of the royalist fleet useless ; hut still if it 
had sailed to the Isle of Wight it might have 
saved the king, whose very life was now threat¬ 
ened. The hapless prisoner expressly urged this 
course by a message, yet the prince still lay about 
the Downs, the sailors, it is said, insisting upon 
fighting the fleet under Warwick. To our minds, 
these tilings suggest darker thoughts than arise 
out of any other transaction of these times. On 
the other side, Warwick waited patiently till Sir 
George Ayscough, successfully sailing by Prince 
Charles in the night, brought round the reinforce-* 
merits from Portsmouth. Then the parliament's 
fleet was a match for the royalists, hut the prince 
ventured no attack, fired not a gun, and, through 
a real or pretended want of provisions, stood round 
and steered away for the Dutch coast, without an 
effort for—apparently without a thought of—his 
hapless father. The Levellers reproached War¬ 
wick for not engaging and destroying the prince 
and his fleet; hut, by the course he pursued, 
that commander, perhaps, did better service for 
the parliament; he followed the retreating fleet 
to the coast of Holland, most carefully avoiding 
any collision with such of the ships as were Eng¬ 
lish ; he scut his men on shore to talk with their 
countrymen and old comrades about the wicked¬ 
ness and folly of deserting their own country, and 
serving against it with foreigners ; he ofiered the 
mutineers a free pardon from the parliament, and 
he soon recovered most of the ships and nearly 
every English seaman that had deserted. 

While Cromwell, who had with him several of 
the republican leaders in parliament, was engaged 
as yet with the war in Wales, the Presbyterians 
carried several important votes, and entirely an¬ 
nulled and made void the resolution against 
making more addresses to the king. Emboldened 
by their success, they proposed that, without bind¬ 
ing him to anything, they should bring the king to 
London, and there treat with him personally with 
honour, freedom, and safety; and this would have 
been carried hut for Cromwell’s decisive victories, 
the ruin of Hamilton, and the other circumstances 
which revived the hopes and courage of the In¬ 
dependents, the fears and misgivings of the 
Presbyterians. At last, as a sort of compromise 
between the two parties, it was voted that fifteen 
commissioners—the Earls of Northumberland, 
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Pembroke, Salisbury, Middlesex, and Saye, of the 
Upper House, and the Lord Wenman, Sir Harry 
Vane, junior, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Hollis, 
Pierpoint, Browne, Crewe, Potts, Glynne, and 
Buckley, of the Commons—should conduct a treaty 
personally with Charles, not in London, but at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. The treaty was 
not fairly entered upon until the 18th of Septem¬ 
ber, when Prince Charles had returned to Hol¬ 
land, and when Cromwell was thinking of return¬ 
ing from Scotland. “ The king,” says May, “during 
this treaty, found not only great reverence and 
observance from the commissioners of parliament, 
hut was attended with a prince-like retinue, and was 
allowed what servants he should choose, to make 
up the splendour of a court. The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, the Marquess of Hertford, the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsey, with other gentlemen 
of note, and a competent number of them, waited 
in his train; his own chaplains and divers of his 
lawyers, to advise him in the treaty, were allowed 
there. But whilst this treaty proceeded, and some 
months were spent in debates, concessions, and 
denials, behold, another strange alteration hap¬ 
pened, which threw the king from the height of ho¬ 
nour into the lowest condition. So strangely did one 
contrary provoke another. Whilst some laboured 
to advance the king into his, throne again upon 
slender conditions, or none at all, others, weighing 
what the king had done, what the commonwealth, 
and, especially, what the parliament’s friends 
might suffer, if he should come to reign again with 
unchanged affections, desired to take him quite 
away. From hence divers and frequent petitions 
were presented to the parliament, and some to the 
General Fairfax, that whosoever had offended 
against the commonwealth, no persons excepted, 
might come to judgment.”* The first of these 
petitions, entitled “ The humble petition of many 
thousands of well-aflected men in the cities of 
London and Westminster, in the borough of 
Southwark, and the neighbouring villages,” was 
presented to parliament on the 11th of September; 
it was followed by many others from different 
counties of England, and from several regiments 
of the army, the scope offthem all being the same 
—that is, that justice might he done; that the 
chief authors of so much bloodshed, and particu¬ 
larly those who had been the raisers of this second 
civil war, and were now in the parliament’s 
custody, as Hamilton, Holland, Goring, Capel, 
and the rest, should be proceeded against; that 
the king himself, the chief offender, the raiser of 
the whole war, should be called to judgment; that 
the parliament should not ungratefully throw away 
60 many miraculous deliverances of Almighty God, 
nor betray themselves and their faithful friends by 
deceitful treaties with an implacable enemy. The 
important cities of Newcastle, YoTk, and Hull, 
with others that had been among the greatest suf¬ 
ferers in the war, called for impartial and Bpecdy 
justice, for the execution of incendiaries, and the 

• May, Br*riary. 
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forfeiture of their estates to go towards discharging 
arrears and paying the public debt. The counties 
of Oxford, Somerset, and Leicester, petitioned to 
the same effect. On the 4th of October the peti¬ 
tion of many commanders in the army was pre¬ 
sented ; on the 10th three other petitions were 
brought up in one day; on the 18th Ireton’s re¬ 
giment petitioned for justice upon the king as if lie 
were the humblest commoner; and on the 21st 
Ingoldsby’s regiment proclaimed the king to be a 
traitor, and the negotiations at Newport a trap. 

But there was small chance now that the Pres¬ 
byterians and Independents would agree with the 
king in any treaty. The matured successes of 
Cromwell had removed all cause of apprehension 
from Sir Harry Vane, the chief manager for the 
Independents, and the Presbyterians were wholly 
disconcerted by the king’s determined resolution 
not to gratify them in church matters. The articles 
submitted to the king were substantially the same as 
those which had been proposed to him at Hampton 
Court, and not much harsher than the articles which 
had been discussed so long before at Uxbridge. 
Again were the Liturgy and episcopacy debated at 
a wearisome length. Charles asked what fault they 
found in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Presbyterians replied that the Liturgy was taken 
out of the mass-hook, only spoilt in the translation. 
The king said that, if it were good in itself, that 
did not make it ill. The sale of bishops’ lands 
Charles held to he sacrilege. He insisted that 
episcopacy should not he abolished, but only sus¬ 
pended ; that the bishops’ lands should not be 
sold, hut only leased for a term of years ; that all 
his adherents and followers should be admitted to 
composition for their delinquency; and that the 
covenant should he forced neither upon any of 
them, nor upon himself, until his conscience were 
better satisfied. The Presbyterian commissioners, 
who saw their own ruin in that of the king, 
knelt, and wept, and prayed, but all was in vain. 
Other points Charles yielded readily enough, but 
he promised, as he had ever done, with a mental 
reservation to break his promises as soon as he 
should he able. On the 24th of October, when he 
had assented to the propositions of the commission¬ 
ers about the command of the army, he wrote to 
Sir William Hopkins, a gentleman in the Isle of 
Wight, with whom he was concerting some new 
means of escape“ To deal freely with you, the 
great concession I made this day was merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hope, I 
would not have done it.” He had also agreed to 
cease all connexion with the papists in Ireland, 
and yet, encouraged by some circumstances which 
had occurred in that island, he wrote to Ormond, 
who, after yielding to the parliament, was ready to 
do everything against it, desiring him to obey all 
the queen’s commands, not to obey any command 
of his own until he should advertise him that he 
was free from restraint, and not to be surprised at 
his great concessions concerning Ireland—“ for,” 
said Charles, “ they will come to nothing.” This 
von. III. 


letter, which was written on the 10th of October, 
was soon followed by another, in which ho spoke’ 
in the following terms of the pending treaty with 
the parliament“ And though you will hear that 
this treaty is near, or at least most likely to he 
concluded, yet believe it not, hut pursue the way 
you are in with all possible vigour. lxchver also 
this my command to all your friends, hut not in a 
public way, because otherwise it may lie inconve¬ 
nient to me.” The English parliament had no 
knowledge of these royal letters; but a letter 
written by Ormond came into their hands, and 
from it they learned that Ormond had returned 
from France to Ireland with authority to treat 
with the insurgents. The commissioners conse¬ 
quently desired his majesty to make a public 
declaration that he had given no authority to 
Ormond, and that he disapproved of his proceed¬ 
ings. After several palpable falsehoods, Charles 
wrote a public letter commanding Ormond to de¬ 
sist ; hut the marquess, who had been well schooled, 
went on more vigorously than ever.* 

All this time the king was buoying himself up 
with hopes that he should he able to escape,—that 
his friends would relieve him,—or that, if all 
failed, he should give that colour to his resistance 
that would entitle him to the honour of a martyr. 
“ Though they cannot relieve me in the time I 
demand it,” said Charles, “ let them relieve me 
when they can, else I will hold it out till I make 
some stone in this building my tombstone. And 
so will I do by the Church of England.”t In 
the course of the discussions at Newport, lie 
always put the church question foremost, and it is 
said that lie displayed very considerable know¬ 
ledge upon' that head, and a presence of mind and 
of wit in no way impaired by misfortune. “ For,” 
says Warwick, “ through the whole treaty, ma¬ 
naging all thus singly himself, he showed that he 
was very conversant in divinity, law, and good 
reason, insomuch as one day, whilst I turned the 
king’s chair, when he was about to rise, the Earl 
of Salisbury came suddenly upon me and called 
me by iny name, and said, The king is wonder¬ 
fully improved; to which I as suddenly replied, 
No, my lord, he was always so; but your lord¬ 
ship too late discerned it.” * 

The Presbyterians in parliament, beset by the 
army, and deeming their only salvation to lie in 
a successful termination of the negotiations with 
the king, added twenty days to the forty ori¬ 
ginally prescribed for the duration of the treaty. 
This brought them down to the 27tli of November; 
hut, in the interval, their scheme had been shaken 
to pieces by the Independents. The army had 
drawn together in the town of St. Albans, and 
there a council of officers, after a week’s deliber¬ 
ation and preparation, drew up a remonstrance to 
the House of Commons, which was presented by a 
deputation from their own body, and seconded by 

• Birch. Inquiry. 

t Sir Philip Warwick’* Memoir*. Warwick wa» admitted to at¬ 
tend upon the king at Newport. 

3 D 
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a letter from Fairfax. The remonstrance urged 
their sud apprehensions of the danger and evil of 
the treaty with the king, and of any accommoda¬ 
tion with him; that he ought to he brought to trial 
on account of the evils done by him; that the 
English monarchy should henceforward be elective, 
or, “ that' no king be hereafter admitted hut upon 
the election of, and as Upon truBt from, the people 
by their representatives, nor without first dis¬ 
claiming and disavowing all pretence to a negative 
voice againBt the determinations of the said re¬ 
presentatives or commons in parliament, and that 
,to be done in some certain form, more clear than 
heretofore in the coronation oaththat a period 
should be set to this present parliament; that 
parliaments for the future should be annual or 
biennial; and that the elective franchise should be 
extended and made more equal. This remon¬ 
strance, which is of very great length, and signed 
by Rushworth, now secretary to the Lord General 
Fairfax, “induced a long and high debate, some 
inveighing sharply against the insolcncy of it, 
others palliated and excused the matters in it, and 
some did not stick to justify it, but most were 
silent because it came from the army, and feared 
the like to be done by them as hail been done 
formerly : in fine, the debate was adjourned.”* 

In fact Cromwell was now at hand ; and he, the 
most powerful of all, was determined, above all, 
not to trust for an hour to so weak a reed as a 
treaty with Charles,—not to brook the existence of 
the Presbyterian taction, which of late had carried 
most of their measures by large majorities. He 
had been for some time in earnest correspondence 
with Governor Hammond, representing to him 
that, before the Lord and in his own conscience, 
he would be justified in keeping the person of the 
king for the service nnd uses of the army, which 
(dune combated for the good cause; and now he 
and Ircton, perceiving that Hammond withstood 
these appeals and inclined to keep the king for the 
parliament, procured his recall to head-quarters, 
and got Colonel Ewer appointed in his stead. 
Ewer, a zealous republican, hastened to the Isle of 
Wight; and there, on the 30th of November, he 
sent a squadron of horse and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet to make sure of his majesty. Cobbct pre¬ 
sented himself' to the king in an abrupt manner, 
telling him that he hud orders to remove him from 
Newport. Charles, much moved, asked for a 
sight of these orders, and to know to what place he 
was to be carried. Cobbet told him that it was tp 
he out of the island, hut he would not show any 
orders. The noblemen, bishops, and officers of 
the household gathered round in alarm and grief; 
“hut, no remedy appearing, they approached to 
kiss the king’s hand, and to pour forth their sup¬ 
plications to Almighty God to safeguard and com¬ 
fort his majesty in that his disconsolate condition; 
and his majesty, who at other times was cheerful 
in parting from his friends, showed sorrow in his 
heart by the sadness of his countenance. ”f He 

* Whltclock. f Herbert 
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was sent over to the surer prison of Hurst Castle, 
situated on a little promontory which projects from 
the coast of Hampshire, right over against the Isle 
of Wight,—“ a place which stood in the sea (for 
every tide the water surrounded it) ; and it con¬ 
tained only a few dog-lodgings for soldiers, being 
chiefly designed for a platform to command the 
ships.”* The solitude and dreariness of the place 
struck like a death-damp to the heart of Charles. 
So confident was he that the “ treasons ” of the 
Independents were “not able to endure the sight 
of day ” that he never, until the last moment, sus¬ 
pected that they would venture to bring him to a 
public trial and execution; hut darker suspicions 
of secret assassination haunted hie mind, and, as he 
looked round the dreary walls of Hurst Castle, he 
thought that were a fitting place for such a deed. 
Yet, whatever were the errors or crimes of the 
great leaders of the Independents, they were 
certainly men that abhorred this kind of guilt, and 
that had courage equal to the open course which 
they deemed essential to the preservation of their 
party—their own lives—their country. No notion 
of secret murder or assassination ever entered their 
heads. The enthusiasts on the other side were 
less innocent in this respect, and one of the bravest 
officers in the army had recently fallen beneath 
their daggers. This was Colonel Raiusborough, 
a thorough-going republican, who was shot and 
stabbed to death at Doncaster by three royalist 
ruffians, who got access to him by pretending that 
they were the hearers of a letter from his friend 
Cromwell.f Several other officers of less note 
were assassinated, and many persons were at¬ 
tacked, so that the report of the desperate royalists 
being banded for the purpose of removing in this 
way the enemies of the king was not altogether an 
absurd rumour. 

Ou the 30th of November, the same day on 
which Ewer removed the king from Newport, the 
question, whether the remonstrance of the army 
should he taken into speedy consideration, was 
negatived by the Presbyterian majority in the 
Commons, and a letter from Fairfax, demanding 
money and threatening to take it where he could 
find it if he were not seasonably supplied, was 
voted “ a high and unbeseeming letter.” And on 
the same eventful day a “ declaration ” from a 
full council of the army was presented to the 

• Warwick. 

+ UuBhworth.—Whitnlock says, “ They came to his chamber, 
there called to him, nnd snid they hud a letter trom Lieutenant- 
General Ciomwell. The colonel rose and opencil his door to them, 
expecting such a letter that morning, and presently the three soldiers 
fell upon him, shot him into the neck,and another shot him into the 
heart, with other wounds, and left him dead, escaping nwuy without 
any alarm givnn ” Clarendon says that they only intended to carry 
him off us security for the life of their general, Sir Murmaduke Lang- 
dale.who hud been taken prisoner; that they found Kainsborougli in 
his bed, and that, uputi his beginning to struggle and to cry out, 
seeing no hope of carrying him away, they immediately rau him 
through with their swords; that, when Hainshoiough's soldiers found 
their general dead upon the ground without any body in view, they 
thought the devil had been there, and that the *' gallant party” (for 
so the royalist histoiian styles the assassins) got safe home without 
the leant dumage. The tictirn was a* much distinguished by Ins 
knowledge of maritimo affair# and his services ut sea us by his 
military ability and services on shore. " There was not uu officer m 
the army,” says Clarendon, " whom Cromwell would not as willingly 
have lost us this man.” 
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House, wherein the officers, after reciting their 
late remonstrance and justifying the heads of it, 
said, that to their great grief they found that, 
instead of a reasonable answer, they were put off 
from day to day; that they could see, in the 
majority of those trusted with the great affairs of 
the kingdom, nothing less than a treacherous or 
corrupt neglect of, and apostasy from, the public 
trust reposed in them; that, this parliament being 
sole judges of their own performance or breach of 
trust, they (the officers) held themselves neces¬ 
sitated to, and justified in, an appeal from the 
parliament as now constitutad unto the extra¬ 
ordinary judgment of God and good people; that 
yet, in the prosecution of this appeal, they should 
wholly seek the speedy obtaining of a more orderly 
and equal judicature in a just representative, endea¬ 
vouring to preserve so much of the present parlia¬ 
mentary authority as might be safe or useful till a 
purer constitution could be introduced ; that they 
should rejoice if the majority of the House of 
Commons would become sensible of the destruc¬ 
tiveness of their late ways, and exclude all such 
corrupt and apostatized members as had obstructed 
justice, safety, and public interest; desiring, how¬ 
ever, that so many of them as God had kept up¬ 
right would, by protests or otherwise, acquit 
themselves of guilt, promising to own such as 
should so do as having the chief trust of the king¬ 
dom remaining in them, &c. But the last clause 
of all was the most effective, for it told the House 
that, for all these ends, they were drawing up with 
the army to London, there to follow Providence aB 
God should clear their way* 

The Presbyterian majority mustered courage to 
fall with some dignity. Notwithstanding this 
unequivocal declaration, notwithstanding the ap¬ 
proach of the army, they, on the following day, the 
1st of December, twice read over the report of the 
commissioners, detading all his-majesty’s conces¬ 
sions in the treaty at Newport, and passed a vote of 
thanks to Hollis,t Pierpoint, and the Lord Wen- 
man, three of the commissioners who had come 
last to town, for their great pains and care in 
managing that good treaty; Hollis then moved 
that the king’s answer should be declared satis¬ 
factory and sufficient;’but this vital question was 
adjourned to the next day. Before they rose they 
ordered that a letter should be written to Fairfax 
to acquaint him that it was the pleasure of the 
House that he should not bring the army nearer to 
London. On the 2nd of December, when the ques¬ 
tion of the king’s answer was resumed, and while 
they were in a long and high debate, Fairfax and 

• This declaration is signed by Rush worth, H bv the appointment 
of his Excellency the Lord Fairfax, lord general, and nis general 
council of officers held at Windsor.” It was followed on the morrow 
by a letter from Fairfax to the lord mayor and common council of 
London, telling them of the immediate advance of the army towards 
the city, and referring them for the reasons thereof to their lute re¬ 
monstrance and declaration. The general assured the civil authorities 
that they were fur from the least plunder or wrong to anv, and that, 
for the better prevention of atiy disorder, they desired 40,000/. should 
he paid to them forthwith, and then they would quarter in the void 
and great houses in nnd about the citv.— JVhUeluch. 

t Hollis and the rest of the expelled members had been readied 
by the Presbyterian majority. 


his army arrived at London, and took up their 
quarters in Whitehall, St, James’s, the Mews, York 
House, and other vacant houses. Another adjourn¬ 
ment took place, and the House did not meet till 
the 4th of December. Then they learned-—appa¬ 
rently for the first time—that the army had the 
person of the king in their hands; and jlu v voted 
that the seizing of the king, nnd carrying him pri¬ 
soner to Hurst Castle, was without the advice and 
consent of the House. It was on this day that 
Cromwell arrived in London. The debate about 
the answer nnd treaty was stoutly maintained by 
the Presbyterians, and the House sat all that night. 
Yet on the morning of the 5th they proceeded with 
the same debate. In the course of this long and 
fierce struggle many remarkable speeches were 
made on both sides. Sir Harry Vane the younger 
said that a treaty had been carried on for months, 
and that, after all, the king, if he were to be un¬ 
derstood even by his own answers, reserved to 
himself the power or right of being ns great a 
tyrant as before; and he moved that the House, 
should instantly return to its former vote, of 11011 - 
nddresses, cense all negotiations, and settle the 
commonwealth on another model. Sir Henry 
Mildmay declared that “the king was no more to 
be trusted than a caged lion set, at libertythis 
was the conviction of the entire body of the Inde¬ 
pendents, and of a very considerable portion of the 
nation besides; nor can we conceive how the case 
should possibly have been otherwise. The Pres¬ 
byterians, in the end, modified their resolution so as 
to make it assert, not that the king’s answers were 
satisfactory, hut that his concessions to the propo¬ 
sitions of the parliament upon the treaty weic 
sufficient grounds for settling the peace of the. 
kingdom; and in this form it was carried in the 
course of the morning of tiie 5th by a majority of 
140 to 104. This done, they appointed a com¬ 
mittee to confer with Fairfax and the officers of 
his army fur the continuance of a good correspond¬ 
ence and friendship between the parliament and 
them. But the mighty stream of revolution could 
not now be checked,—the sword was all-powerful, 
—the mace become a bauble. Twenty thousand 
brave and enthusiastic men had vowed in their 
hearts that they would purge this parliament; mid 
on the morning of the (ith the regiment of horse 
of Colonel Rich and the foot regiment of Colonel 
Pride surrounded the Houses and di-missed the 
City train-hands who had kept guard. Colonel 
Pride, from whose active part m it the operation 
lias been called “ Pride’B purge,” drew up divers 
of his foot in the Court of Requests, and upon the 
stairs and in the lobby of the House; and, as the 
members were going into the House, the colonel 
having a paper of names in his hand, and one of 
the door-keepers, and sometimes Lord Grey of 
Groby standing by him to inform him who the 
members were, he seized upon such as were down 
on the list, and sent them away as prisoners, some 
to the Queen’s Court and Court of Wauls, and 
some to other places, by special order from the 

3 n 2 
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general and council of the army. Forty-one 
lending Presbyterians were thus secured ; and 
Pride continued his puree on the following day. 
Not a few of the members Hed into the country or 
hid thcmselveB in the city; so that, by the 8th of 
December, all that were left in the House of 
Commons'were some fifty Independents, who were 
afterwards styled the Rump. 

On the 6th, which Whitelock calls “as 
and most, disorderly day,” Cromwell went into 
the purged or purified House, and received their 
hearty thunks for Ids great services to the king¬ 
dom. On the 8th, which was kept as a solemn 
fast, accompanied by a collection of money for 
poor soldiers’ wives and widows, they adjourned 
till the 11th. On the Sunday, Hugh Peters, 
the Independent minister and great advocate 
of republicanism, preuched in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, upon the significant text, “Bind 
your king with chains, and your nobles with fetters 
of ironand, in the course of his sermon, he 
called King Charles the great Barabbas, murtherer, 
tyrant, and traitor. Twenty commoners of note, 
four earls, and the Prince Palatine, Charles’s own 
nephew, were present at this discourse. 

The Muuses did not sit, as they had appointed to 
do, on the 11th; hut Fairfux and the councd of the 
army received on that day a new Bchcme of go¬ 
vernment, styled “A new representative, or an 
agreement of the people,” which was said by its 
authors to be published witli the view that any 
man might offer what he thought lit by way of 
alteration or addition to any part of it. The com¬ 
position was generally thought to lie Iieton’s. It 
contained much the same matter as the late remon¬ 
strance of the army ; but it went into more parti¬ 
culars about elections, and it prescribed that the 
present parliament should lie wholly dissolved by 
April next, and a new one chosen according to the 
new rules. It declared that officers and malig- 
nants should he incapable of electing or being 
elected; that the country should be more equally 
represented; and that the House of Commons 
should consist in all of 300 members. On the 
following day both Houses—if we cun call them 
by that name—sat, and letters , from Ireland were 
received, intimating that the Marquess of Ormond 
was acting openly with the Papists and insurgents, 
whose main design was to seize upon Dublin, Ib 
the Commons the Independents, who had it all 
their own way, annulled the vote for revoking the 
order of disabling the eleven Presbyterian members, 
and for re-admitting them into the House; and 
they likewise voted that the House, by concurring, 
with the Lords in rescinding the former vote which 
forbade any more addresses to the king, had acted 
in a manner highly dishonourable to parliament and 
destructive to the good of the kingdom. On the 
13th they finished this part of their business, by 
deciding that the old vote of non-addresses should 
stand; and that the treaty in the Isle of Wight 
had been a monstrous error, a dishonour, and a 
great peril to the country. On the 16th a strong 


party of horse, under the command of Colonel 
Harrison, were detached to Hurst Cnstle with 
orders to remove the king to Windsor Castle. It 
was at the dead of night when Charles was startled 
by the creaking of the descending drawbridge and 
the tramp of horsemen. Before dawn he sum¬ 
moned Herbert to his bedside, and bade him learn 
what was the matter. Herbert soon told him that 
it was Colonel Harrison that had arrived. The 
king, in great trepidation, bade Herbert wait in 
the outer room, and went himself to his devotions, 
being still haunted by the dread of secret assassi¬ 
nation, and believiflg that his last hour was now 
come. He prayed for nearly an hour, and then 
calling in Herbert, told him that Harrison was the 
man that had been named to him as designing to 
assassinate him. The king added, “ I trust, in 
God, who is my helper, but I would not he sur¬ 
prised; this is a place fit Jar such a purpose.” 
He was completely unmanned—he shed tears. 
Herbert went to glean more news, and, when he 
returned this second time, he told the king that 
Harrison’s commission was merely to remove him 
to Windsor. Harrison, the suspected assassin, 
still kept out of sight. On the morrow Charles, 
with great ahjCfity, “ bade solitary Hurst adieu.” 
The party of Sorse guarded him to the entrance of 
Farnham, when nnother troop appeared drawn up 
in good order. “ In the head of it was the captain 
gallantly mounted und armed; a velvet montier 
was on his head, 4 new hulL coat upon his hack, 
and a crimson silk scarf anbut his waist richly 
fringed; who, as the king passed by with an easy 
pace, as delighted to see men well horsed and 
armed, gave the king a bow with his head A la 
soldade, which his majesty requited.”* It was 
Harrison; and Charles, who professed to have 
some judgment in faces, declared, alter a searching 
gaze, wilt that man did not look like a murderer. 
Thafn%ht, in the house where he was to lodge, 
the king took Harrison by the arm, and led lnm 
to the embrasure of a window, where they con¬ 
versed for half an hour or more. Charles reminded 
the republican soldier how he had been warned 
that he had meant to assassinate him. Harrison 
replied, “ that what was sported of him was not 
true; what lie had said he might repeat—that the 
law was equally obliging to great and small, and 
that justice had no respect to persons—or words 
to that purpose.”f Herbert tells us that his 
majesty finding these things “ affectedly spoken, 
an(j[ to no good end, left off further communication 
with him, and went to supper, being all the time 

• Herbert, Memoirs. 

t Clarendon says, "In this journey, Harrison observing that tho 
king had always an apprehension that there was a purpose to murder 
him, and had ouce let fall some words of the odiouaness and wicked¬ 
ness of such an assassination and murder, which could never lit* sale 
to the person who undertook it; he told him plainly that lie needed 
not to entertain any such imagination or apprehension,—that the 
parliament had too much houour and justice to rhuiish so foul an 
intention,—and assured him that whatever the parliament resolved to 
do would be very public, und in a way of justice, to which the world 
sshould be witness, und would never endure a thought of secret vio¬ 
lence; which his mnjesty could not persuade himself to believe, nor 
did imagine that they durst ever produce him in the sight of the 
people under any form whatsoever of a public trial.”— ffist. 
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very pleasant.” On the 22nd of December he 
slept at Lord Newburgh’s house, or lodge, in the 
royal park of Bagshot, and on the 23rd he wsb 
safely lodged in Windsor Castle. 

A.n. 1049.—On the same fifty the Independents, 
calling themselves the House of Commons, ap¬ 
pointed a committee of thirty-eight “to consider 
of drawing up a charge, against the king, and all 
other delinquents that maybe thought fit to bring to 
condign punishment.” A few voices were raised 
for the saving of life ; but on the 1st of January 
an ordinance, prepared by a committee of thirty- 
eight, was reported to the fragment of the House. 
The preamble was to this effect:—“ That the said 
Charles Stuart, being admitted king of England, 
and therein trusted with a limited power to govern 
by and according to the laws of the land, and not 
otherwise.; and, by his trust, oath, and office, being 
obliged to use the power committed to him for the 
good and benefit of the people, and for the preser¬ 
vation of their rights and liberties; yet, never¬ 
theless, out %f a wicked design to erect and uphold 
in himself an unlimited and tyrannical power, to 
rulif according to his will, and to overthrow the 
rights and liberties of bis people; yea, to take 
away and make void the foundation!-,(hereof, and 
of all redress and remedy of mtffovernment, 
which, by the fundamental constitutions of this 
kingdom, were reserved, on the people’s behalf, 
in the rigid and power of frequent and successive 
parliaments, or natio al meetings in council; be, 
the said Charles Stuart, fur accomplishing of such 
his designs, and for the protecting of himself and 
Ins adherents in his and their wicked practices, to 
the same ends hath traitorously and maliciously 
levied war against the present parliament and the 
people, thciein represented.”j This ordinance 
was sent up to the Lords on the next day. -^hose 
few Lords that remained in the House reject*! it 
without a dissentient voice, and then adjokrtied.t 
Forthwith the Commons, with closed doors, came 
to this resolution—“ That the Comftions of Eng¬ 
land, in parliament assembled, do declare that the 
people are, under God, the origin of all just 
power. And do also declare that the Commons 
of' England, in parliament assembled, being chosen 
by representing the people, have the supreme 
power in this nation. And do also declare, that 
whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the 
Commons in parliament assembled, hath the force 
>f a law; and all the people of this nation are con- 
iluded thereby, although the consent and coucur- 
■ence of king or House of Peers be not had there¬ 
into.’^ 

While these things were passing at Westminster, 
Charles, confident in the sacred dignity of ma- 
csty, was deluding himself with unaccountable 
lopes at Windsor. According to the Earl of Lei- 
ester’s journal, it was reporjli. CiL.the 2nd of 

• Herbert — Rushworth.—‘Whitelock. 
f Kush worth. 

X It appear* that there were only twelve# moit thiit-en, 

>rda present. 

S Rushworth, 


January, “ that the king seems to be as merry as 
usual, and saith that he fears none; he makes the 
business talked on,-for questioning him, a jest; and 
he Baith that he hath yet three games to play, the 
least of which gives him hope of regaining’ all.” 
And, under the date of the 3rd of January, the 
same nobleman notes, on the authority of Sir 
John Temple,—“The king yet tukes no notice of 
their proceedings, and gave order run/ Inleli/ I'm 
saving the seed of some Spanish melons which he 
would have set at Wimbledon. He. hath a strange 
conceit of my Lord Ormond’s working for him in 
Ireland; he hangs still upon that twig.”* 

But in the House of Commons the storm rolled on - 
ward with increasing Aapidity. OntheSth of Janu¬ 
ary the ordinance for trial of the king was brought 
in, and the same day engrossed and passed. By 
this ordinance the Independents erected what they 
styled a High Court of Justice for trying the king, 
and proceeding to sentence against him ;\o consist 
of a hundred and thirty-five commissioners, of 
whom any twenty were to form a quorum. Among 
the commissioners were Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, 
Waller, Skippon, Harrison, Whalley, l’ride, Ewer, 
Tomlinson,-—in all, three generals and thirty-four 
colonels of the army; the lords Monson, Grey of 
Groby, and Lisle; moBt of the members of the 
Rump; Wilson, Fowkes, Pennington, and An- 
drewes, aldermen of the city; Bradshaw, Thorpe, 
and Nicholas, serjeants-at-law; twenty-two knights 
and baronets; various citizens of London, and some 
few country gentlemen. But, of all this number, 
there never met at onetime more than eighty. On 
the 8th of January fifty-three assembled in the 
Painted Chamber, headed by Fairfax, who never 
appeared after that day, ami ordered that, on -the 
morrow, a herald should proclaim, mid invite the 
people to bring in what matter of fact they had 
against Charles Stuart. And, on the morrow, 
Serjeant Dcndy, who attended the commissioners, 
rode, according to their order, into Westminster 
Hall, with the mace on his shoulder, attended by 
some officers of the army and six trumpeters on 
horseback, guards both of horse and foot being 
drawn out in Palace-yard. The trumpets sounded 
in the middle of the Hall, the drums heat in the* 
yard, and than proclamation was made that the 
commissioners for trial of the king would sit again 
on the morrow, and that all those who had any¬ 
thing to say against the king might then he heard. 
And by order of the House of Commons, then 
sitting, the like proclamation was made at the old 
Exchange, and in Cheapside.f On the same day 
-(the 9th) the residue of the Commons voted that 
the great seal in use should be broken, and a new 
one forthwith made, and that this new seal should 
have on one side the inscription, “ The Great Seal 
of England;” and on the other, “In the First 
Year of Freedom, by God’s Blessing restored, 
1648,The commissioners for the trial chose 

• Sydney Paper.. + Wliitelock. 

t It would be 1G49, New Style.—Whitelock «ay*. “ Till* wn» for 
the moBt part the faucy of Mr, Henry Martin, a noted member of 
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Trial of Ciiarlf* I. From a Trint in Nalson's Report of the Trial, 1C84. 


A. The Kiu?. 

13. The Lord PrdKdent Bradshaw. 
b! WilHaro^Sny, 1 H'ail.lmw'i AwiitanU. 

I: wm I*. } t:i " k * ° r ih « cu " rt - 


G. Oliver Cromwell. ITlie Arm« of the Commonwealth over 
II. Henry Marten, j them. 

I. Coke, \ 

K. Donslaus, [Counsellors for*!he Commonwealth. 

L. Ajjke, J 


The description of the original plate ends with these wordsTho pngonnt of this mock tribunal is thug represented to your view by an 
eye and-ear wituesa of what he saw and Heard there.” 


Serjeant Bradshaw to be their president, Mr. 
Steel to be attorney-general, Mr, Coke to be 
solicitor-general, and Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Askc 
to act as counsel with them in drawing up and 
managing the charges against the prisoner. All 
preliminaries being arranged, Charles, op the 
19th of January, was brought up from Windsor to 
St. James’s, and on the following day he was put 
upon his trial. 

tho House of Commons, more particularly the inscriptions.” The 
hypocritical speeches attributed to CiomwellJ on this occasion lest 
on very indifferent authority. 


The place appointed for the trial was the site of 
thh old Courts of'Chanccry and King’s Bench, at 
the upper end of Westminster Hall. That vast 
and antique hall was divided by strong barriers 
placed across it. The gothic portal was opened 
to the people, who assembled in immense crowds. 
Everywhere, within the hall and around it, were 
soldiers under arms—every avenue of approach 
was guarded. The king was brought in a sedan- 
chair to the bar, where a chair, covered with velvet, 
was prepared ftr him. He looked sternly upon 
the court an^ppon the people in the galleries on 
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each side of him, and sat down without moving 
his hat. His judges returned his severe glances, 
and also kept on their hats. Upon a calling of 
the names sixty of the comndfcioners answered. 
Bradshaw, as president, in a short speech ac¬ 
quainted the prisoner with the cause of his being 
brought thither:—“ Charles Stuart, King of Eng¬ 
land : The Commons of England being deeply 
sensible of the calamities that have been brought 
upon this nation, which are fixed upon you as the 
principal author of them, have resolved to make 
inquisition for blood; and, according to that debt 
and duty they owe to justice, to God, the king¬ 
dom, and themselves, they have resolved to bring 
you to trial and judgment, and for that purpose 
have constituted this high court of justice before 
which you arc brought.” Then Coke, as solicitor 
for the Commonwealth, stood up to speak; but 
Charles held up his cane, touched him two or 
three times on the shoulder with it, and cried 
“Hold! hold!” In so doing the gold head 
dropped from his cane.* Nevertheless Bradshaw 
ordered Coke to go on, who then said, “ My Lord, 

I aifi come to charge Charles Stuart, King of 
England, in the name of all the Pommous of Eng¬ 
land, with treason and high misdemeanors: I 
desire the said charge may be read.” Cuke then 
delivered the charge in writing to the clerk, who 
began to read it. Charles again cried “ Hold!” 
but, at tlie order of the president, the clerk went 
on, ami the prisoner sat down, “ looking sometimes 
on the high court, sometimes up to the galleries; 
mid having risen again, and turned about to behold 
the guards and spectators, sat down again, looking 
very sternly, and with a countenance not at all 
moved, till these words—namely, “ Charles Stuart 
to be a tyrant, a traitor,” &c., were read; “atwhich 
lie laughed, as he sat, in the face of the court.” 
When tlie long charge was finished, taxing the king 
with the whole of the civil war, with the deatli of 
housands of the free people of the nation, with 
livisions within the land, invasions from foreign 
iarts, the waste of the public treasury, the decay 
if trade, the spoliation and desolation of great parts 
if the country, tlie continued commissions to 
lie prince and other rebels, to the Marquess of 
Irmond, tlie Irish papists, &c., Bradshaw, the 
ird-president, told him that the court expCctgd 
is answer. Charles replied witli great dignity 
nd clearness.t He demanded by what lawful 
uthority he was brought thither. “I was not 

• This little accident wus deemed very ominous and of great iro- * 
irtance. Tlie loyal Sir Philip Warwick, who does not mention the 
ng’s tupping Coke on the shoulder, nays, " He confessed himself 
the Bishop of London, that attended him, one acuon shocked him 
ry much; for whilst he was leaning in the court upon Ins staff, 
rich had on head of gold, tlie head brok** off on a sudden ; he took 
up, hut seemed unconcerned; yet told the bishop, it really made 
great impression upou him; aud to this hour, snys lie, I kuow not 
ssiblv how it should come. 'Twas an accident, 1 confess, I myself 
ve often thought on, and cannot imagine how itc.ime about, uuless 
ugh Peters (who was truly and really his gaoler, for at St. James's 
hotly went to him but by Peters’ leave) hud artificially tampered 
•on his staff; but such conjectures are of no use.'’ 
f The king had a natural impediment in his speech, but it appears 
tt at this exciting, awful moment his stummermg left him. VVur- 
~k says, 41 The king’s deportment was very majestic and steady ; 

1, though his tongue usually hesitated, yet' it ^#s very free at this 
ie, for he was never discomposed in mind.” 


long ago,” said he, “in the laic of Wight; how I 
came there is a longer story titan is fit at this 
time for me to speak of; but there I entered into 
a treaty with both houses of parliament witli as 
much public faith as is possible to he Had of any 
person in the world. I treated there witli a num¬ 
ber of honourable lords and gentlemen, aiM treated 
honestly and uprightly. 1 cannot say but they 
did very nobly with me. We were upon a con¬ 
clusion of the treaty. Now, I would know By 
what authority, I mean lawful,—for tiiere arc many 
unlawful authorities in the world, thieves and 
robbers by tlie highways,—but I would know by 
what authority I was brought from thence, and 
carried from place to place. Remember I am 
your lawful king. Let me know by what lawful 
authority I ttm seated here,—resolve me that, and 
you shall hear more of me.” Bradshaw told 
liim that he might have observed he was tiiere by 
the authority of the people of England, whose 
elected king lie was. “ England,” cried Charles, 
“ was never an elective kingdom, but an hereditary 
kingdom for near these thousand years. I stand 
more for tlie liberty of my people than any here 
that come to he my pretended judges.” “ Sir,” 
said Bradshaw, “ how well you have managed 
your trust is known. If you acknowledge not tlie 
authority of tlie court they must proceed.” “Here 
is a gentleman,” said Charles, pointing to Colonel 
Cobbet, “ ask him if he did not bring me from the 
foie of Wight by force. I do not come here as 
jSBbmitting to this court. I see no House of Lords 
here that may constitute a parliament; and the 
king, too, must be in and part of a parliament.” 
“ if it docs not satisfy you,” exclaimed Bradshaw, 
“we arc satisfied witli our authority, which wo 
have from God and tlie people. Tlie court 
expects you to answer ; their purpose is to 
adjourn to Monday next.” He then commanded 
tlie guard to take him away, upon which Charles 
replied, “Well, Sir.” And as lie went away 
facing the court, he added, pointing to the sword, 
“I do not fear that.” Some of the people cried 
“God save the king!” others shouted “Justice! 
justice !” * He was remanded *to Sir Robert 
Colton’s house, and thence to St. James’s; and < 
tlie high court adjourned, and kept a fast together 
at Whitehall, where they heard much praying and 
preaching. 

On Monday tlie 22nd of January, in the after¬ 
noon, Charles was led back to Westminster Hall. 
As soon as he was at the bar, Coke ruse and Baid, 

I did at tile last court exhibit a charge of high 
treason and other crimes against tlie prisoner in 
the name of the people of England. Instead of 
answering, he did dispute the authority of this 
high court. I move, ou behalf of the kingdom of 

• On this day, VFliitelook sajs, “ There were strict guards, ninny 
soldiers, aiul a groat press of people at the trial of the king. The 
House sale only to adjourn. Sonic who sate on the scaffold about 
tho court at the trial (particularly the Lndy Fairfax, tlie lord general's 
wife) did not forbear io exclaim aloud against the proceedings of tho 
high couit, and the inveterate usage of the king by Ins Subject*, inso¬ 
much that the court a as interrupted, and the soldiers aud officers of 
tho court had much to do UHpiietthu ladies and others.” 
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England, that, the prisoner may be directed to 
make a positive answer by way of confession or 
negation; and that if he refuse so to do, the 
charge be taken pro confesso, and the court pro- 
peed to justice. Then Bradshaw told the 
prisoner that the court had taken into consideration 
what he<had said as to its incompetcncy; that they 
were fplly satisfied with their own authority, and 
did now expect that he should plead guilty or not 
guilty. Charles repeated that he still questioned 
the legality of this court; that a king could not 
be tried by any jurisdiction upon earth ; but that 
it was not for himself alone that he resisted, but 
for the liberty of the people of England, which 
was dearer to him than to his judges. He was 
going on in this strain, talking of the lives, liberties, 
and estates of his people, when Bradshaw in¬ 
terrupted him by telling mm that he, as a prisoner, 
,^nd churged as a high delinquent, could not be 
suffered any longer to enter into argument and 
dispute concerning that court’s authority. Charles, 
replied, that, though he knew not the forms of 
law, he knew law and reason; that he knew as 
much law as any gentleman in England, and was 
therefore pleading for the liberties of the people 
more than his judges were doing. He again went 
on to deny the legality of the court, and Brad¬ 
shaw again interrupted him; and this was re¬ 
peated many times. At last the president ordered 
the serjeant-at-arms to reinuve the prisoner from 
the bar. “ Well, Sir,” exclaimed Charles, “ re¬ 
member that the king is not suffered to give in 
his reasons for the liberty and freedom of all his 
subjects.” “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, “ how 
great a friend you have been to the laws and 
liberties of the people, let all England and the 
world judge.” Charles, exclaiming," “ Well, Sir,” 
was guarded forth to Sir Robert Cotton’s house. 
The court then adjourned to the Painted Chamber, 
on Tuesday at twelve o'clock. At the appointed time 
sixty-three commissioners met in close conference 
in the Ptjjjpted Chamber, and there resolved that 
Bradshaw should acquaint the king that if he 
continued contumacious he must expect no further 
time; but if he submitted to answer, and demanded 
a copy of the charge, Bradshaw was to grant it, 
desiring him to give in his reply by one o’clock in 
the next afternoon. This done, the court ad¬ 
journed to Westminster Hall, and the king was 
brought in with the accustomed guard. Coke 
again craved judgment. “ My Lord President,” 
said he, “ this is now the third time that this 
prisoner hath been brought to the bar. I ex¬ 
hibited against him a charge of the highest treason 
ever wrought on the theatre of England. My 
lord, he did dispute the authority of this court. 

I might press your lordship, that when a prisoner 
is contumacious, according to the law of the land 
it shall be taken pro cimfesso against him. The 
House of Commons, the supreme authority and 
jurisdiction of the kingdom, have declared that it 
is notorious the charge is true, as it is in truth as 
clear as crystal and as the sun that shines at noon- . 


day; which, however, if the court are not satisfied 
in, I have, on the people of England’s behalf, 
witnesses to produce, and therefore I pray (and 
yet it is not so nmh I as the innocent blood that 
hath been shed, tne cry whereof is very great for 
justice and judgment) that speedy judgment be 
pronounced.” Bradshaw followed in the same 
Btrain, saying, in conclusion, “ Sir, you arc to 
give your, positive and final answer in plain 
English, whether jyou be guilty or not guilty of 
these treasons.” Charles, after a short pause, 
said,—“ When I was here yesterday, I did desire 
to speak for the liberties of the people of England : 
I was interrupted. I desire to know whether I 
may speak freely or not?” Bradshaw replied, 
that when he hud once pleaded he should he 
heard at .large; and he invited him to make the 
best defence he could against the charge. “ Eor 
the charge,” cried Charles, “ I value it not a 
rush; it is the liberty of the people of England 
that I stand for, I cannot acknowledge a new 
court that I never heard of before. I am your 
king, bound to uphold justice, to maintain the 
old laws; therefore, until I know that all this is 
not against the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
1 can put in no particular answer. If you will 
give me time I will show you my reasons why I 
cannot do it, and ”—here the president interrupted 
him; but Charles, as soon as his voice ceased, 
continued his reasoning; and after several in¬ 
terruptions of tliiB kind, Bradshaw said, “ Clerk, 
do your duty;” and the clerk read:—“Charles 
Stuart, king of England, you are accused in be¬ 
half of the Commons of England of divers crimes 
and treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you; the court now requires you to give your 
positive and final answer, by way of confession or 
denial <ff the charge.” Charles once more urged 
that he had done nothing against the tnist that 
had been reposed in him; that he could not 
acknowledge a new court or alter the fundamental 
laws. Bradshaw replied, “ Sir, this is the third 
time that you have publicly disowned this court 
and put an affront upon it. How far you have 
preserved the liberties of the people your actions 
have shown. Truly, Sir*, men’s intentions ought 
to be known by their actions; you huve written 
your meaning in bloody characters throughout this 
kingdom. But, Sir, you understand the pleasure 
of the court. Clerk, record the default. And, 
gentlemen, .you that took charge of the prisoner, 
Jake him back again.” “ Sir,” rejoined Charles, 
“ I will say yet one word to you. If it were 
my own particular, I would not say any more 
to interrupt you." “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, 
“ you have heard the pleasure of the court, and 
you are, notwithstanding you will not understand 
it, to find that you are before a court of justice.” 
Aud then the king went forth with his guards to 
Sir Robert Cotton’s house, where he lay. 

As early as the 11th of January, the Rump had 
been advertised, by private letters from Scotland, 
that the parliament there, nermne contradicente, 
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did dissent from tlie proceedings of the parlia¬ 
ment of England; 1. In the toleration extended to 
sectaries. 2. In the trial of the king. 3. In 
alteration of the form of government. And upon 
this day, Tuesday<be 23rd, the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, the Earl of Lothian, and Sir John Cheseley, 
who were in London for the purpose of treatiug 
with Charles and the parliament, and who had 
been dissatisfied with the concessions as to matters 
of religion made by the king at Newport, sent to 
the speaker of the Rump their solemn protest 
against all proceedings for bringing the king to 
trial. They proclaimed, in the name of the parlia¬ 
ment and kingdom of Scotland, that they dissented, 
abominated, and detested the horrid design against 
his majesty’s life; and that, as they were alto¬ 
gether free from the guilt of the same, so they 
hoped to be free from all the evils, miseries, con¬ 
fusions, and calamities that would follow there¬ 
upon.* 

On the 24th and 25th of January, the fourth 
and fifth days of the trial, the court sat in the 
Painted Chamber hearing witnesses, having de- 
tarmined that, though the king refused to plead,- 
they would proceed to the examination of witnesses 
cx abundant t ,—in other words, only for the 
further satisfaction of themselves. On the sixth 
day the commissioners were engaged in preparing 
the sentence, having then determined that the 
king’s condemnation should extend to death. A 
question was agitated as to his deprivation and 
deposition previously to his execution, but it Was 
postponed, and the sentence, with a blank for the 
manner of death, was drawn up by Ireton, Har¬ 
rison, Harry Marten, Saye, Lisle, and Love, and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

On the morrow, the 21th of January, and the 
seventh day of this memorable trial, the high 
court of justice sat fur the last time in Westminster 
Hall; and the Lord President Bradshaw, who 
had hitherto worn plain black, was robed in scarlet, 
and most of the commissioners were “ in their 
best habit.” After the calling of the court the 
king came in, as was his wont, with his hat on; 
and ub lie passed up the hall a loud cry was heard 
of “Justice!—justice! , Execution!—execution!” 
“ This,” says Whitelock, “ was made by some 
soldiers, and others of the rabble.” The fact was, 
the soldiers, as had happened before, had begun to 
distrust the good faith or determination of their 
leaders, and to fancy darkly that, as six days had 
been allowed to pass without judgment, the king 
would be allowed to escape. One of the soldiers 
upon guard, moved by a better feeling, said, “ God 
bless you. Sir!” Charles thanked him; but his 
officer struck the poor man with his cane. “ Mc- 
thinks," said Charles, “ the punishment exceeds 
the offence.” Bradshaw’s scarlet robe and the 
solemn aspect of the whole court convinced the 
king that this would he his last appearance on that 
stage. The natural love of life seems to have 
shaken his firmness and constancy, and as soon as 
• Whitelock.—Ku*hworth. 


he was at the bar he earnestly desired to he heard. 
Bradshaw told him that he should be heard in 
his turn, but that he must hear the court first. 
Charles returned still more eagerly to his prayer 
for g first hearing, urging repeatedly that hasty 
judgment was not so soon recalled. Bradshaw 
repeated that he should he heard before judg¬ 
ment was given, and then remarked how he had 
refused to make answer to the charge brought 
against him in the name of the people of England. 
Here a female voice cried aloud, “ No, not half 
the people.” The voice was supposed to proceed 
from Lady Fairfax, the Presbyterian wife of the 
lord general, who still kept aloof, doing nothing; 
hut it was soon silenced, and the president con¬ 
tinued his speech, which ended in assuring the 
king that, if he had anything to say in defence of 
himself concerning the matter charged, the court 
would hear him. Charles then said, “ I must 
tell you, that this many a day all things have been 
taken away from me, but that I call‘more dear to 
me than my life, which is my conscience and 
honour; and if I had ft respect to my life more 
than to the peace of the kingdom and the liberty 
of the subject, certainly I should have made a 
particular defence; fur by that, at leastwise, I 
might have delayed an ugly sentence, which I 
perceive will pass upon me. ... 1 conceive that 
an hasty sentence once passed may sooner be 
repented of than recalled; and truly the desire I 
have for the peace of the kingdom and the liberty 
of ihe subject, more than my own particular ends, 
makes me now at least desire, before sentence be 
given, that I may be heard in the Painted Cham¬ 
ber before the Lords and Commons. 1 am sure 
what 1 have to say is well worth tiie hearing.” 
BradsMw tola him that all tin's was but n further 
declining of the jurisdiction of the court, which 
was founded upon the supreme authority of the 
Commons of England, and sternly refused his 
prayer for a hearing in the Painted Chamber, 
which is generally, though perhap*ivery in- 
correctly, supposed to have related to tf*proposal 
for abdicating in favour of his eldest son. ' But one 
of the commissioners on the bench, John Downes, 
a citizen of London, after saying repeatedly to those 
who sat near him, “Have we hearts of stone? 
Are we men?” rose and said in a trembling 
voice, “ My lord, 1 am not satisfied to give my 
consent to this sentence. 1 have reasons to offer 
against it. I desire the court may adjourn to hear 
me.” And tiie court adjourned in some disorder. 
After half an hour’s absence they all returned to 
their places, and that, too, with a unanimous re¬ 
solution to send the king to the block. Bradshaw 
cried out, “ Serjeant-at-arms, send for your pri¬ 
soner;” and Charles, who had passed the time in 
solemn conference with Bishop Juxon, returned to 
his seat at the bar. “ Sir,” said Bradshaw, 
addressing him, “you were pleased to make a 
motion for the propounding of somewhat to the 
Lords and Commons for the peace of this king¬ 
dom, Sir, you did in effect receive an answer 
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before the court adjourned; truly, Sir, their with¬ 
drawing and adjournment was prt ) forma tan- 
tum, for it did not seem to them that there was 
any difficulty in the thing; they have considered 
of what you moved, and have considered of their 
own authority. Sir, the return I have to yfci from 
the court »is this,—that they have been too much 
delayed by you already.” After some more dis¬ 
course to the same effect, Bradshpw was silent; 
and then the king, saying that he did not deny the 
power they had, that lie knew they had quite 
power enough, again implored to be heard by the 
Lords -and Commons in the Painted Chamber. 
Bradshaw again refused jh the name of the whole 
court, and proceeded to deliver a long and bitter 
speech in justification of their sentence. He told 
the fallen king that the law was his superior, and 
that he ought to have ruled according to the law; 
that as the law was his superior, so there was 
something that was superior to the law, and that 
was the people of England, the parent or author of 
the law; that this wus not law of yesterday, but 
the law of old; that them were those things called 
parliaments—that the parliaments were wont to be 
kept ancieutly twice in the year,—that afterwards, 
by several acts in the days of his predecessor Ed¬ 
ward III., they were appointed to he held once a 
year. “ What the intermission of parliaments 
hath been in your time,” continued Bradshaw, 

“ is very well known, and the sad consequences of 
it; and what in the interim instead of these par¬ 
liaments hath been by you with an high and arbi¬ 
trary hand introduced upon the people, that like¬ 
wise hath been too well known and felt. But 
when God, by his providence, had so for brought 
it about that you could no longer decline the call¬ 
ing of a parliament, yet it will app&r what your 
ends were against the ancient and your native 
kingdom of Scotland; and the parliament of Eng¬ 
land, not serving your ends against them, you were 
pleased to dissolve it. Another great necessity oc¬ 
casioned the calling of this parliament; and what 
your designs, and plots, and endeavours all along 
have been, for the crushing Riid confounding of 
this parliament, hath been very notorious to the 
whole kingdom. And truly, Sir, in that you did 
strike at all; for the great bulwark of the liberties 
of the people is the parliament of England. Could 
ou but have confounded that, you had at one 
low cut oft' the neck of England: but God hath 
pleased to confound your design, to break your 
forces, to bring your person into custody, that you 
might be responsible to justice.” After mention¬ 
ing cases and countries in which the laws had 
brought evil kings to their doom, the President 
went on: “ But truly, Sir, to you I need not men¬ 
tion these foreign examples. If you look but over 
Tweed, we find enough in your native kingdom. 
.... Sir, if I should come to what your stories 
make mention of, you know very well you are the 
109th king of Scotland: to mention so many kings 
ns that kingdom, according to their power and pri¬ 
vilege, have made hold to deal withal—some to 
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banish, and some to imprison, and some to put to 

death—it would be too long.We will be 

hold to say, that no kingdom hath yielded more 
plentiful experience than that your native kingdom 
of Scotland hath done concerning the deposition 
and the punishment of their transgressing kings. 
It is not far to>go for an example: near you, your 
grandmother set aside, and your father, an infant, 
crowned. And the state did it here in England : 
here hath not been a want of some examples. 
They have made hold (the parliament and the 
people of England) to call their kings to account. 
There are frequent examples in the Saxons’ time; 
since the Conquest there want not some prece¬ 
dents neither. King Edward II. nor King Richard 
II. were dealt with so by the parliament, as they 
were deposed and deprived; and truly. Sir, who¬ 
ever shall look into their stories, shall not find the 
articles charged upon them to come near to that 
height and clpitalness of the crimes that are laid 
to your charge.” Bradshaw then asserted the 
existence of a contract and a bargain made between 
king and people,—that the bond was reciprocal,— 
that the sovereign was as much bound by his coro¬ 
nation oath as the subject was bound in his alle¬ 
giance,—that if this bond were once broken, fare¬ 
well sovereignty ! “ Sir,” he continued, “ that 

which we are now upon, by the command of the 
highest court, is to try and judge you fur your great 
offences. The charge hath called you tyrant, 
traitor, murderer. (Here the king uttered a start¬ 
ling ‘ Hah!’) Sir, it had been well if any of these 
terms might justly have been spared.” Bradshaw 
concluded his long speech by protesting that in 
these proceedings all of them had God before their 
eyes, and by recommending the repentance of King 
David as an example proper for the king to mu¬ 
tate. Charles then said hurriedly, “ I would de¬ 
sire only one word before you give sentence—only 
one word.” Bradshaw told him that his time was 
now past. Again the king pressed that they would 
hear him a word—at most a very few words. 
Bradshaw again told him that he had not owned 
their jurisdiction as a court; that he looked upon 
them as a sort of people met together; that they 
all knew what language (keg received from his 
party. The king said that he knew nothing of 
that, and once more begged to be heard: and 
Bradshaw once more told him that they had given 
him too much liberty already, and that he ought to 
repent of his wickedness, and submit to his sen¬ 
tence ; and then, raising his sonorous voice, he 
said,—“ What sentence the law affirms to a 
traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a public enemy 
to the country, that sentence you are now to hear. 
Make silence 1 Clerk, read the sentence 1” Then 
the clerk read the sentence, which, after re¬ 
citing the authority of the court, the charge exhi¬ 
bited, and the king’s refusal to plead or admit the 
court’s jurisdiction, went on to state that the com¬ 
missioners, after examining witnesses upon oath, 
were in conscience satisfied that the said Charles 
Stuart was guilty of levying war against the par- 
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linment and people, and was, in the general course 
of his government, counsels, and practices, guilty 
of the bloody wars, murders, rapines, burnings, 
spoils, desolations, damages, and mischiefs, the 
nation had undergone; and ended thuB: “ For all 
which treasons and crimes this court doth adjudge 
that he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good people of 
this nation, shall be put to death by severing his 
head from his body.” Charles raised his eyes to 
Heaven, and said, “ Will you hear me a word. 
Sir ?” “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, “ you are not 

to be heard after sentence.” Charles, greatly 
agitated, said, inquiringly, “No, Sir?” ‘'No, 
Sir, by your favour,” rejoined the inflexible presi¬ 
dent ; “ Guards, withdraw your prisoner.” Still 
struggling to be heard, Charles said, confusedly, 
“ 1 may speak after the sentence by your favour, 
Sir. I may speak after the sentence, ever. By 
your favour”-——“Hold!” cried Bradshaw. 
“ The sentence, Sir,” stammered Charles, “ I say, 

Sir, 1 do”-Again Bradshaw stopped him with 

his determined “Hold!” And then the king, 
wittering, “ I am not suffered to speak ; expect 
what, justice other people will have,” gave up his 
hopeless efforts, and turned away with his guard; 
mid ns he went through the hall there was another 
cry for justice and execution. “ Here,” says 
Whitelock, “ we may taku notice of the abject 
baseness of some vulgar spirits, who, seoing the 
king in that condition, endeavoured, in their small 
capacity, further to promote his misery, that thev 
might a little curry favour with the present powers, 
and pick thanks of their then superiors. Some 
of the very same persons were afterwards as cla¬ 
morous for justice against those that were the 
king’s judges.” But it should appear that these 
vulgar spirits were few in number ; that they con¬ 
fined themselves to mere words-—the expression 
of their impatience and their still lingering doubts 
that the court, after all, would not have the courage 
to proceed to execution; and it has been almost 
positively proved that the worst insults reported 
by the royalist writers, such as spitting in the 
king’s face, throwing pipes at him, and the like, 
were nothing hut inventions. And if Bradshaw 
was harsh and unrelenting,—if nearly every man 
that sat on that unprecedented trial had strung his 
nerves to do what lie considered essential to his 
own safety and the salvation of his country,—it 
must still be confessed by every impartial exa¬ 
miner into the circumstances that there was no 
want of decency or dignity in the proceedings of the 
court. In fact, in spite of the representations of 
his partisans and the sympathy felt for the fate of 
Charles, that high court of justice appeared in the 
eyes of all Europe a solemn and imposing scene; 
and from that day down to the day of the savage 
and brutal retaliation which followed the Restora¬ 
tion, the king’s judges, and the commonwealth 
men generally, made it their proudest boast, that 
they had neither acted with a timid hand lior with 
a mean spirit—that what they had done was not 


done in a corner, but openly in the eyes of all 
England. 

On Miring from the court Charles felt that his 
doom was inevitable. He had represented, and 
his farnffjr and friends still continued to represent, 
that kpFpiuse was the cause of nil the crowned 
heads in Europe; that the triumph of a people 
over a legitimate sovereign had been the most fatal 
of examples. ButSjta crowned heads were full of 
cares, and projects*Jtgl hopes, and fears of their 
own. France, the K|£yc country, and then the 
residence of the queen, who had with her the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, was con¬ 
vulsed by civil dissensions; and while Charles 
was undergoing trial for his life in England, the 
parliament of Paris proclaimed Cardinal Mazarin, 
the prime-mmister, the everything in France, to 
be a disturber of the public peace and an enemy to 
the king and kingdom. The great monarchy of 
Spain was falling to ruin under the rule of the 
weak though amiable Philip IV., who in the pre¬ 
ceding year had well nigh lost Naples and Sicily, 
and all his rich dominions in Italy, through the 
insurrections headed by the tanner Giuseppe Alessi, 
the fisherman Masanicllo, and the armourer or 
blacksmith Gennaro Annese. Philip, too, in the 
affair of the Spanish matrimony and journey to 
Madrid had been treated most insultingly and dis¬ 
honourably by Charles, who, after affiancing, had 
rejected his sister,* and in other matters that sove¬ 
reign was certainly under no obligation to the Eng¬ 
lish king. But eveii if Philip had had every good 
feeling and intention towards the fallen Charles— 
and his was not a nature to cherish revenge—he had 
not the power of changing or retarding his fute ; 
and as much may be said of all the rest of the con¬ 
temporary crowned heads. It might, however, 
have been expected that, if merely in decency, these 
kings and princes would have made some effort, 
some remonstrance—but not one of them offered 
so much ns an intercession in his favour. This 
generous office was reserved for a republican people, 
who had become rich and great by casting off the. 
monarchic yoke of Spain. As soon as the govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces saw the turn affairs 
were taking, they sent over ambassadors to inter¬ 
cede for the king’s life, and to preserve friendship 
between England and the States. These ambas¬ 
sadors failed, as we believe all the ambassadors of 
Europe would have done; but their coining was 
memorable and highly honourable-t Henrietta 

• The Infanta Donna Maiia. the rejected of Chiules, married 
nome years nfieiwards to the Km*; of Hungary, who became emperor 
in lti.'i?, by the 6tyl • of Feidinand III In the court of Vienna idle 
continued to In* lemarkuldu not only for the beauty of her person, but 
for the purity of her morals. She lived to see Henrietta Maria, who 
isgeneially supposed to have been n main cause of Charles’s for¬ 
saking her, driven a fugitive out of Englandshe lived to hear of 
the fatal fields of Marstou Moor and Naseby, but not of Charles’s 
death on the scaffold — for she died iu (hild-bed in 1646. 

t The Commons nave do answer to the Dutch ambassadors until 
the 5th of February, oi six days after the execution. Then "they 
thanked the Slates for their grave advice cnni-oniing the km*;, uml 
let them understand that the Commons of England hud proceeded 
according to the laws of the land in what they had done, and as they 
leave all other nations and kingdoms to move according to then- 
right*. and laws, so they hope none will think ill, if they act accord¬ 
ing to those of England, and thnt they shall be always reudy to show 
themselves friends to the United Provinces."— fVhitclocM. It may be 
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Maria had long forgotten her duties as a wife 
with her lover Jermyn, whom she married soon 
after the execution of the king;* hut, at the 
awful prospect of the scaffold and the block, she 
got a tender and a forcible letter delivered to the 
Speaker by means of the French ambas^or, in 
which she prayed that the House of Commons 
would grant her a pass to come into England, in 
order that she might use all the credit and influ¬ 
ence she had with him to induce the king to give 
them full satisfaction in everything they desired; 
or, failing in that, that she might be permitted to 
perfonh the duty she owed him, and to be near 
him in his uttermost extremity.t The House 
would not suffer this letter to be rehd; nor did 
they or Fairfax, or the army, pay any more pspect 
to a letter from Prince Charles, wherein hc t scut a 
sort of carte blanche, signed and sealed, offering 
any conditions, provided only the life of his father 
were spared.^ 

On the evening of the day on which he received 
his sentence, Charles entreated the commissioners, 
through the medium, it appears, of Hugh Peters, 
the republican preacher, to allow him the company 
of Bishop Juxon; and this was readily granted, 
as was also the society of the only children he had 
in England—the Princess Elizabeth, then in her 
thirteenth, and the Duke of Gloucester, in his 
ninth year. On that night Juxon preached to the 
king in his private lodgings at St. James’s; and 
oil the morrow, being a Sunday, the commission¬ 
ers of the High Court of Justice kept a fast in the 
chapel at Whitehall. On Monday, the 29th of 
January, the House sat early, and, as one of the 
secluded members, as they termed those who had 
been forcibly expelled by Pride and bis soldiers, 
ventured to present himself, they passed a vote 
that all such members as had voted that the king’s 
concessions were a ground of settling peace should 
be for ever disabled to sit in that House. They 
passed an act for altering the style and form of all 
writs, grants, patents, &c., which henceforward, 
instead of bearing the style and title and head of 
the king, were to bear “ CuHmlcs libertatis Anglirr 
audirritatc parliamenti, &c.” The. date was to be 
the year of our Lord, and no other: the former 
words, “juratores pro domino retjr,” were to give 
place to “ juratores pro rcpvblica;” —the words 
“ contra paccm, dignitatem, rel ammam nostram,” 
were to be changed Biinply into “ contra paccm 
publicam, &c. The High Court of Justice sat, and 
appointed the time and place of execution. The 
king’s children came from Sion House to take 
their lust farewell of their father. He took the 

doubted, however, whether the United Provinces would have inter¬ 
fered, if they had not been instigated by the quasi-royal House of 
Orange. «. 

* Bishop Burnet positively asserts that the queen had had a child 
by Jermyn some time before her husband’s death: and several of 
the French mo moil-writers assert more than this, 

f Ciarendou. 

X Burnet says thnt at the crisis the king’s party was without spi¬ 
rit; and that many of themselves had told him they could never be¬ 
lieve his death was really intended till it was too late. " They 
thought all was a pageantry to strike terror, and to toice the king to 
such concessions as they hnd a mind tu extort from him.'* 


princess up in his arms and kissed her, and gave 
her two Beals with diamonds, and prayed for the 
blessing of God upon her, and the rest of his chil¬ 
dren—and there was a great weeping.* Charles 
had ever been an indulgent and tender parent. 
According to Herbert, who was present, this 
touching scene moved those to pity that had 
been most hard-hearted before. The last night of 
all was spent by the king in the palace of St. 
James’s, where he slept soundly for more than 
four hours.t Awaking about two hours before the 
dismal daybreak of the 30th of January, be 
dressed himself with unusual care, and put on an 
extra shirt because the season was so sharp. He 
Baid, “Death is not terrible to me, and, bless my 
God, I am prepared.” lie then called in Bishop 
Juxon, who remained with him an hour in private 
prayer. About ten o’clock Colonel Ilacker, who 
was commissioned to conduct him to the scaffold, 
tapped softly at the chamber-door, to say they 
were ready. Herbert was so unnerved that he 
could scarcely open the door when commanded so 
to do by the king, When Hacker entered his 
voice faltered, and lie was paler than the king. 
They went together from St. James’s through the 
park towards Whitehall, in the front of which the 
scaffold had been erected. In the park several 
companies of foot were drawn up with drums 
beating and colours flying. Charles walked erect 
and very fast, having on the right hand Bishop 
Juxon, and on the left Colonel Tomlinson, and 
being followed by a guard of halberdiers and by 
some of bis own gentlemen and servants, who 
walked bare-headed. There was no shouting, no 
gesticulating, no turmoil of any kind : the troops, 
men and officers, the spectators of all ranks, were 
silent as the grave, save now and then when a 
prayer or a blessing escaped from some of them.J 
At the end of the park Charles entered Whitehall, 
and, passing through the long gallery, went into 
his own old cabinet chamber. There he was de¬ 
layed, for the scaffold was not quite ready: he 
passed the time in prayer with the bishop. He 
refused to dine, having before taken die sacrament, 
but about twelve o’clock at noon he drank a glass 
of claret wine and ate a piece of bread, and then 
(being summoned by Colonel Hacker, who came 

• Whitslock. 

f It was inevitable that some of Charles’s last thoughts should bo 
turned upon Laud. According to Herbert, who had been lying by 
his bed side npon a pallet, *‘ where he took small rest,” the King, 
when he awoke, opened his curtains to call him; “there being a 
great cake of wax set in a silver basin, that then, as at all other times, 
burned all night.” By this dim light Charles perceived that his 
attendant was disturbed in his sleep; but he called him and bade 
him rise, saying that he had a great work to do that day. However, 
ho would know why he was so troubled in his sleep. Herbert replied 
that he had been dreaming. M I would know your dream,” said the 
king. The dream was this:—He saw Archbishop Laud eutei thut 
sad room \ saw the king take him aside and speak to him with a 
pensive countenance; and theu saw the archbishop heave a sigh, 
retire, and fall prostrate on the ground. " It is very remarkable,” 
said Charles, “ but bo is dead: yet had we conferred together in life, 
’tis very likely (albeit I loved him well) I should have said some¬ 
thing to him might have occasioned Ids sigh.” 

j Sir Philip Warwick—and he alone—-says, that as Charles was 
going through the park, “ one of the commanders, thinkiug to dis¬ 
turb him, asked him whether he were not consenting to his own 
father's death. ’ Friend,’ said the king, * if I had no other sin—I 
speak it w »th reverence to God’s majesty—I assure thee, I would 
never ask him pardou.’ M 
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t.o the chambcr-door) he went thence with Juxon, 
Colonel Tomlinson, Colonel Hacker, and the 
guards, through the Banqueting House to the 
scaffold, which was hung round with black, 
and the floor covered with black, and the axe 
and block laid in the middle of it,* Com¬ 
panies of fool and horse were on every side of the 
scaffold, and vast multitudes of people had come 
to he spectators. He could hear many, both men 
and women, praying for him, “the soldiers not 
rebuking any of them; by their silence and de¬ 
jected faces seeming afflicted rather than insult¬ 
ing.” Fixing his eye earnestly upon the block, 
he asked Colonel Hacker if there were no plate 
higher, and he then addressed a speech to the, 
gentlemen upon the scaffold. Perceiving ■ that 
the people could not approach near enough ttf' 
hear him, he said that he felt it to be his duty 
as an honest man, a good king, and a good 
Christian, to declare his inuoccncy to those who 
could hear him; and he called God to witness,that 
lie never did begin a war with the two Houses of 
Parliament; that they began it upon him by 
cliymlng the militia. He said that God would 
clear him; that, being in charity with all, he 
would not lay it upon the two Houses; that he 
hoped they were free of this guilt; that lie believed 
that ill instruments between them and him had 
been the chief cause of all this bloodshed; that, 
as he found himself clear of guilt, so he hoped and 
prayed God that they might, too. Then, alluding 
to tin: death of Strafford, he added, “ Yet, for all 
this, God forbid that I should he so ill a Christian 
as not to say that God's judgments are just upon 

me.I only say this, that an unjust sentence, 

that I suffered to take effect, is punished now, by 
an unjust, sentence upon me.” lie said, pointing 
to Dr. Juxon, “ Then; is a good man that will hear 
me witness that I have forgiven all the world, and 

* Whitetork—Warwick says that after Charles had taken the 
sacrament ho snid, “ Now let the rogues come; I have heaiuly for¬ 
given them, and am prepared for all 1 nm to nndeigo” He adds, 
" It was a vety cold day, and they at Whitehall had piepared two or 
tluci) dishes of meat for him to dme upon : hut hw refused to eat any¬ 
thin#; and the bishop told me he resolved to touch nothin# after the 
saci ante lit: lint the bishop expostulated with him, and let him 
know bow loug be haft fasted; how shaip the weather was; and 
how some fit ol fainting might tuite him upou the sea (fold ; which he 
knew he would be troubled at, lor tlie interpretation his muidereis 
would put upon it; which prevailed with luin to eat hall a munchct 
of biead, atul dunk a glass of wine And, thus prepared, whon ho 
was called, he maiched to the scaffold; and a gentleman of my ac¬ 
quaintance, that hail so placed himself in Wallingford House, that 
he could easily discern all that was done upon the scaffold, protested 
to mo he saw him come out of the Banqueting House on the scaf¬ 
fold with the same unconcerncdness and motion that ho usually had, 
whon he entered it on a masque night. And another gentleman, 
whom I’ll name—l)r. Farrar, a physician, a man of a pious heart, 
but fanciful biuiu (for this was he that would hnve had the king and 
parliament have decided their business by lot)—had gained such a 

( ducc upon the stage, that he assured me that, as lie had observed 
inn before very majestic and steady, so, when he had laid down 
Ins neck upon the block, he standing at some distance from him in a 
ught line, he perceived his eye as quick and lively as ever he had 
seen it."— Memoirs. 


even those in particular that have been the chief 
causes of my death. Who they are God knows; 
I do riot desire to know; I pray God forgive 
them.” He told t.hem that they would never have 
peace, that they would never do right, that God 
would jHter prosper them, until they gave the 
king, Wr son and successor, his due, and flu; 
people their due; and, Btill fixed in his old liieoiy 
of monarchic government, he assured them that 
the people ought never to have a share in the go¬ 
vernment, that being a thing “ nothing perioinuig 
to them, and that he died the martyr of the people.” 
While )ie was speaking, one of the gentlemen on 
the scaffold touched the edge of thp axe. “ Hurt 
not the axe.’Vsays Charles, “ that may hurt me.” 
When he hid ended his long speech with a prayer 
to GodVhat the people might take tliose courses 
that were best for the good of the kingdom and 
their own salvation, Juxon suggested that his ma¬ 
jesty might say something about his affections in 
religion ; and thereupon Charles declared that he 
died a Christian according to the profession of the 
church of England, as he found it left by his 
father. Then, turning to Colonel llackcr, he said, 
“ Take care that they do not put me to pain.” 
To a gentleman that approached the block he said, 
“ Take heed of the axe, pray take heed of die axe.” 
Two men in disguises and vizors Btood by the 
block. To one of them Charles said, “ 1 shall 
say but very short prayers, and then thrust out my 
bunds for the signal.” Then he balled to Dr. 
Juxon for his nightcap, and, having put it on, he 
asked the executioner, “ Does my hair trouble 
you ?” and he put up all his hair under his cap 
with the help of the headsman and the bishop. 
And then, turning to the bishop, he said, “ I have 
a good cause and a gracious God on my side.” 
“ You have now,” said Juxon, “hut one stage 
more: the stage is turbulent and troublesome, hot 
it is a short one: it will soon carry you a very 
great way: it will carry you from earth to heaven.” 
“ I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where no disturbance can lie,” was the 
last reported sentence of Chailes. “ You are ex¬ 
changed from a temporal to an eternal crown—a 
good exchange,” was the response of the bishop. 
And now the king took off Ins cloak, and gave Ins 
Gear ye to Juxon, with the single word “ Rcmefn- 
ber!” stooped, laid his neck across the block, 
stretched out his hands; the executioner let full 
the axe, which severed the neck at une blow; and 
the other man in the mask took up the head, and 
shouted, “This is the head of a traitor!” The 
bloody deed was accompauicd by “ a dismal uni¬ 
versal groan.”* 

• Whitelock. — Herbert. — Warwick. — Nalsun.— For ChnrleVa 
siieecli und whole behaviour on the scaffold wo have followed White- 
lock. 
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The Gkougf, 

Worn by Cliaili-s I on the Day of the Execution, amt Riven 1>\ him to Bishop Juxuu. 
a, upper side ; b, undci side, c, tipper hide raised, showing a portrait ot llemwtt.i Ilium. From the Original I’uut by Hullai. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


a.o. 1649.—On tlie day of the king’s execution, 
the Independents constituting the House of Com¬ 
mons passed an act prohibiting, under pain of 
high treason, the proclamation of the Prince of 
Wales, or any other, to be king or chief magistrate 
of England or Ireland, without consent of parlia¬ 
ment ; and copies of tliis act were ordered to he. 
sent down to the sheriffs to be proclaimed in all 
the counties. On the same mournful day, Duke 
Hamilton, who knew that his life was aimed at, 
escaped witli the Lord Loughborough out of Wind¬ 
sor CaBtle, and Sir Lewis l)ive8 broke from his 
prison in London. The escapes of these persons 
hastened the doom of three of the royalists, for the 
House immediately debated the question of bring¬ 
ing Borne of the chief delinquents to a speedy trial, 
appointed a committee to constitute a court, and 
ordered the vacillating and unprincipled Earl of 
Holland to be removed to London. Hamilton was 
retaken the day after his flight by some troopers, 
who found him knocking at an inn gate in South¬ 
wark, and who recognised him in spite of his 
humble disguise. On the 1st of February it was 
voted that Hamilton and Holland, with Lord 
Goring, Lord Cnpel, and Colonel Owen, should be 
the “next persons to be proceeded against for 


justice.” The Lord Capcl, who was eventually 
one of the victims, escaped by a desperate attempt 
out of the Tower over the moat, but he was appre¬ 
hended two days after, by two London watermen, 
in a house at Lambeth. The preparations for the 
trial of these royalists, the voting a bill for the 
strengthening of the fleet, and the receiving of 
friendly petitions from Surrey and Kent, occupied 
the first days of the Commonwealth. But on the 5 th 
of February the Commons touk up the important 
question of the peerage, and debated till six o’clock 
at night whether the House of Lords should be 
continued a court of judicature or a court consul- 
tatory only. During the debate the Lords, as 
jliey had done several times before, sent once more 
to propose a committee of both Houses to act toge¬ 
ther in settling the kingdom; but, again, their 
messengers were left in the lobby without an 
answer and without being called in.* On the 
6th of February the debate was renewed, and the 
question being put whether the House of Com¬ 
mons should take the advice of the House of Lords 
in the exercise of the legislative power of the 

• The Lords sent the first time on the 1st of February. Between 
the 1st and the 6th it appears that they sent several times, “ express¬ 
ing not tlie least resentment at the Commons’ contempt.’’—IFAife/ocA. 
—Pari. Hist. 
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Cheat Seal of tiik Commonwealth. 


kingdom, it was carried in the negative by a large 
majority; mid then,without hesitation,they passed 
to the vote “ that the House of Peers in parliament 
is useless and dangerous, and ought to be abolished, 
and that an act he brought in to that purpose.” 
This was carried by a majority of 44 to 29.* 
Harry Marten proposed that the word “ dangerous” 
should be omitted, and the term “useless” alone 
retained; or that it should be declared that the 
Lords were useless, but not dangerous. And the 
peers had so acted and had fallen into such a con¬ 
dition as almost to justify this bitter sarcasm. On 
the very next day (the Ith of February) it was 
voted “ that it hath been found by experience, and 
this House doth declare, that the office of a king 
in this nation, and the power thereof in any single 
person, is unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous 
to the liberty, safety, and public interest of the 
people of this nation, and therefore ought to be 
abolished. ” This vote was soon followed by 
another, proposed by Mifrten, for the taking down 
of the late king’s statues at the Royal Exchange 
and other places, and for the inscribing on the 
places where they stood these words :—“ Exit 
Tyrannus, Regum ultimus, Anno Liberlatis An¬ 
glia', restitute/' prime, Anno Dam, 1648,f Jan. 30.” 
Two acts in conformity with these votes were soon 
passed ; and an elaborate declaration was published 
in English, Latin, French, and Dutch, to explain 
and justify the late proceedings and the changing 
of England into a republic and free state. Six of 

• At the tamo time a committee was appointed to draw up an act 
for making the estates of the late members both of the Hotuo of 
Lords aud likewise of the House of Commons liuble to the law for 
payment of all debts. And it was referred to a committee to consider 
of a way to take away all appeals to the Lords, and to discharge all 
persons committed by them; and how the peers might be elected bur¬ 
gesses and heights to serve in the Hovte of Commons. 

f Old style, 


the twelve judges—Bacon, Brown, Bedingfield, 
Creswell,Trevor, and Atkins—refused to act; but 
the others—Holies, Jermyn, St. John, Pheasant, 
Wilde, and Yates—agreed to hold their offices, 
provided only that it should be declared, by act of 
the Commons, that the fundamental laws were not 
to lie abolished. The new great seal was confided, 
during good behaviour, to Whitelock, Keble and 
Lisle being joined in the commission. St. John, 
who, almost as much as any single man, had 
helped to make this memorable revolution, became 
chief justice; the denomination of “ King’s Bench” 
being converted into that of “ Commons’ Bench.” 

For some tune the executive had resided in the 
committee of government at Derby House; aud 
this, with some very immaterial changes, was now 
converted into the “ Executive Council of State,” 
consisting of forty members, among whom were 
the earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, Denbigh, and 
Mulgrave; the Lord Grey of Werkc, Viscount 
Lisle, the Lord Grey of Grobv, Whitelock, S{. 
John, Chief Baron Wilde, Fairfax, Cromwell, 
Skippon, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Sir Henry Mildmuy, 
Sir Harry Vane, Harry Marten, Bradshaw, and 
Ludlow.* The president of this council of state 
was Bradshaw, ttie king’s judge; and its secre¬ 
tary for foreign correspondence was Bradshaw’s 
friend and relative, the immortal Milton, who em¬ 
ployed his genius in defending the judgment and 
execution. 

The church was a more difficult matter to settle, 

• The other members of the Council of State were—the Lords 
title and Rolle; Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir William Mash.un, Sir 
William Aimme, and Sii William Constable, baronets } Sir John 
Danvers mid Sir James Harrington, knights; Valentine Walton, 
William Pourofy, Robert Wallop, John Hutchinson (the conscieu* 
tiouscolonel and governor of Nottingham), Antony Stapeley, W illiiuu 
Heveninglistn, Dennis Rond,Alexander Popham, John Jours, Alder¬ 
man Rowland Wilson, Alderman Isaac Pennington, Thomas Scot, 
Cornelius Holland, uud Luke Robinson. 
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or to give any appearance of settlement to, than was 
the state; and on this point the Commonwealth- 
men showed their wisdom by doing or attempting 
very little, and their right feeling by enlarging 
the bounds of toleration. The Catl^fc, who 
would have been harrowed out of the by the 
Presbyterians, were allowed more libertarian ever 
they had known before since the days of Queen 
Mary, when they were the persecutors. It sufficed 
to escape the old penal code that men did not 
attack any of the fundamental principles of Christ¬ 
ianity. The form and discipline of the Presby¬ 
terian church, slightly modified, were retained; 
but that fanatic clergy was left without any temporal 
power whatsoever. 

The army remained under the command of the 
men that had created it, and made it the best army 
then in the world; and Fairfax, though he had 
abstained from committing himself upon the king’s 
trial, continued to be commander-in-chief. But 
in the navy an important change was made imme¬ 
diately : the Earl of Warwick was removed from 
the post of high-admiral; Blake, the double-handed, 
the sea-hero of the agd, was appointed, with Dean 
and l’opham, to command the fleet.; and a board 
of admiralty, or committee for naval affairs, was 
formed, consisting only of three members, the 
head of whom was the zealous and capable Vane. 

The trial of Duke Hamilton and the other two 
royalists, whose blood the Independents thirsted 
after, was probably hastened by the hostile demon¬ 
strations in Scotland. As early as the 5th of Fe¬ 
bruary it was reported in London “ that the Scots 
were talking big of raising an army, in revenge of 
the king’s blood, and saying that all would join 
unanimously against the sectaries of England, 
and ground themselves upon the breach of the 
Covenant.” And on the 10th letters from Scot¬ 
land were read in the House, “ of their threaten¬ 
ing revenge for the king's blood, and that some 
there had proclaimed Prince Charles king of 
Scotland ; which was not contradicted by the 
parliament nor kirk.” The High Court of Justice 
specially named by the Independents, who were 
in fact the prosecutors and the judges, sat in 
Westminster Hall to the number of fifty; and 
Duke Hamilton (in his unlucky English quality 
and title of Earl of Cambridge), Lord Goring, 
Lord Capel, and Sir John Owen were put to the 
bar, and charged with treason and other high 
crimes. Hamilton pleaded that he was of another 
nation; that what he had done was as a servant 
of the kingdom of Scotland; that he was never 
naturalized Earl of Cambridge, that he knew of; 
and that he was a prisoner of war, and had articles 
given him. The court caused the act to be read 
for the naturalization of his father, and consequently 
of him, being his heir* The Lord Goring 
pleaded not guilty, and was dismissed for the 

* ButitwM proved on the trial that the unfortunate Hamilton 
had been called by the late king’ll writ to sit in the House of Lords 
as Earl of Cambridge—th»t lie had acted as a peer of Kuglaod, sit¬ 
ting in the Lords’ House and in divors committees,-—that, as a peer 
of England, he had taken the national covenant, and subscribed 
* Cambridge” 


present, “ behaving himself with greut respect 
to the court.” The Lord Capel pleaded that he 
was prisoner of war to the Lord-General Fair¬ 
fax, and had conditions given him, and his life 
promised him at Colchester; maintaining that 
if all the magistrates in Christendom were com¬ 
bined together they could not call him in question. 
Sir John Owen pleaded quarter. The Earl of 
Holland was not produced at first, his lady having 
repreaented that he was so ill that he could not 
with safety be removed up to London ; but a few 
days after'ho was brought to the bar and charged, 
among other crimes, with being “ an eminent 
courtier,” and a double turn-coat. He pleaded 
(what was notoriously false) that he had free quarter 
given him when he was taken in his insane insur¬ 
rection at Kingston. On the 6th of March the 
court pronounced judgment against them all,— 
“that their heads should he severed from their 
bodies, yet with relation to the mercy of parlia¬ 
ment.” , The Earl of Warwick, .his brother, and 
the Countess of Holland, his wife, presented a 
petition for the life of the Earl of Holland ; and 
divers ladies petitioned for Hamilton, Goring, and 
the other two. The House, after some hours’ 
debate, rejected these petitions, and left the pri¬ 
soners to the justice of the court that sentenced 
them. Then the ladies petitioned the High Court 
itself,which only granted a reprieve for two days. On 
the 8th the condemned lords themselves petitioned 
the House; but Sir John Owen neglected or de¬ 
spised taking this course. Thepetilionsofilamilton 
and Capel were unanimously rejected: it was carried 
by one vote that the Lord Goring should he re¬ 
prieved, and “ this one vote was the Speaker’s, who 
carried the House, being equally divided, four-and- 
tweutv of each part; and be said he did it because 
he hat formerly received some civilities from the 
Lord Goring, and his single vote now saved Ins 
life.’”* The House was also equally divided upon 
the question of the Earl of Holland’s reprieve ; but 
here the Speaker gave liis voice for death. Sir 
John Owen was respited, and ultimately spared. 
On the very next day (the 9th of March) Hamil¬ 
ton, Holland, and Cupel were beheaded upon a 
scaffold in Palace-yard. « 

Although the royalists [iad been greatly excited 
and increased in number by the incident of the king’s 
death, the heroic way in which he met his fate, and 
by the publication of the Eikon Basilikc (a specious 
cheat) which was distributed under his scaffold, 
and which went through many editions in the course 
of a few mouths, that party made no effort what¬ 
ever to disturb the first days of the Commonwealth. 
The Presbyterians, who were equally inflamed 
against the Independents, were equally quiescent. 
If the two had united they might possibly have 
nipped the Republic in its bud; but the hatred 
the royalists bore to the Presbyterians, and the 
Presbyterians to the royalists, was scarcely inferior 
to that which they entertained in common towards 
the triumphant party, The first attack that was 

• WWtelock. 
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made upon the new government was made by a 
part of that army which had raised them to their 
pre-eminence. “ Freeborn John,” who thought 
that the revolution had not gone half far enough, 
and that the leaders of it were betraying the cause 
of the people, put forth a vehement pamphlet en¬ 
titled “ England’s New Change,” and endeavoured 
to revive the spirit and practices of the agitators 
in the army. A mutiny broke out at Salisbury 
and Banbury ; but Fairfax and Cromwell presently 
crushed it, and executed two'cornets and two cor¬ 
porals. This, with the three executions already 
mentioned, was all the blood that w&s shed in 
this mighty revolution—less blood than ever was 
wasted at any similar convulsion. Lilburne was 
shut up in the Tower; and some few leaders of a 
set of madmen, who were sighing after something 
very like the republic of the illustrious Trinculo, 
were committed to meaner prisons. It was ik^ 
cessary to reconstruct the lnw which guarded the 
state; but, in doing this, that residue of the parlia¬ 
ment which, for brevity, we must call the parliament, 
or House of Commons, entirely lost sight, in several 
cases, of the principles of liberty they professed, and 
took some of the worst pages out of the accursed 
hook of despotism. They made it treason to affirm 
in speech or writing that the commonwealth was 
unlawful, usurped, or tyrannical; treason to deny 
the supremacy of parliament; treason to plot, or 
conspire, or levy war either against tiic common¬ 
wealth or the council, of state; treason for any, not 
being of the army, to stir up mutiny or insubor¬ 
dination therein. Words spoken were made capital; 
and simple sedition was converted into high treason. 
The press was put into its old shackles, and ex¬ 
treme punishments declared against such as printed 
or put forth anything against the commonwealth, 
the council of state, &c. 

In the mean time, the late, king’s eldest son had 
been pioclaimed, as Charles the Second, in Scotland 
by the parliament, in Ireland by the Marquess of 
Ormond. Both countries, in taking up arms, had 
invited him over; hut he had no affection for the 
Scots and their covenant, and Ireland offered but 
rude accommodation for a prince of such delicate 
nurture; and Charles therefore left the Scots and 
Irish to fight by themselves. On the 15th of 
August, Cromwell, with his son-in-law Ireton, 
landed near Dublin to suppress the formidable in¬ 
surrection, and, if possible, to restore peace to a 
country which had never been quiet. His army 
did not exceed 6000 foot and 3000 horse ; but it 
was an army of Iron-sides, the best disciplined 
and the best officered, and it carried with it a rare 
train of artillery. When these men landed hardly 
anything waB left-to the Protestants and the par¬ 
liament except Dublin and Derry: in all the other 
principal towns floated the royal standard; hut, 
now, town after town was retaken with the utmost 
rapidity, and the undisciplined Irish were beaten 
wherever they presented themselves in the open 
field. Drogheda was stormed on the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember, Cromwell himself fighting in the breach. 

VOL. III. 


In the civil war in England he and his men had 
ever been merciful to the vanquished; but here 
and everywhere in Ireland little or no mercy was 
shown to the papists or idolaters. Wexford was 
taken tffeprm, and underwent the same barbarous 
fate a^Rghcda: Cork, Kinsale, and numerous 
other places opened their gates ; but the terrible 
state of the weather, the obstinacy of the resist¬ 
ance, and the strength of the place, obliged the 
conqueror to turn aside from Waterford. He put 
garrisons in Passage Fort and other places that 
were of great importance to the reduction of 
Munster, then moved to the south, and put his 
troops in winter-quarters at Kinsale, Cork, Wex¬ 
ford, Youghal, and Bandon-bridgc. Whilst the 
army lay in these quarters Cromwell was not idle : 
he visited nil the garrisons that were in his posses¬ 
sion in Munster, and ordered all affairs both mili¬ 
tary and civil. By the end of January, 1650, 
before his soldiers “ had breathed in their winter- 
quarters fully two months,” he marched out of 
Youghal with about 3000 men. This force he 
divided into two parties: one was led by Ireton 
towards Garrick ; Cromwell led the other over the 
Blackwater, towards Limerick and Tipperary. I 11 
general, the Irish quailed before him; where 
they resisted they were cut to pieces. Ireton was 
equally successful; and, when they formed a junc¬ 
tion under the walls of Kilkenny, they laid siege 
to that important city, and reduced it in six days. 
From Kilkenny the conquerors moved to Clonmel, 
where, according to Cromwell, they found “ the 
stoutest enemy that ever was found by an army 
in Ireland.”* “These achievements being ob¬ 
tained,” says an admiring Protestant contemporary, 
who, like the parliament, like the whole English 
nation, saw nothing wrong in the bloodshed hv 
which they had been attended, <l and care taken 
to secure what they had gotten, the lord-general 
addresses himself to his journey for England, 
having been in Ireland ahoutten months,—-namely, 
from the middle of August, 1649, to the next May 
following, 1650; a time inconsiderable, respect 
had to the work done therein, which was more 
than ever could be done in ten years before by any 
king or queen of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
indeed, after a long and tedious war there, at last 
drove out the Spaniards that came in to the assist¬ 
ance of the rebellious natives, but could never 
utterly extinguish the sparks of that rebellion. 
And not only did the shortness of the time render 
the work admirable, but the nature of the work 
itself, it being against a most obstinately desperate, 
bloody enemy ,—people that had put themselves 
out of all hopes of favour or mercy by acting the 
most bloody tragedy that ever hath been seen or 
related, in that their universal massacre of the 
English, yet recent in memory.”t There re¬ 
mained only Limerick, Waterford, and some few 
inconsiderable garrisons to be reduced ; and this 
business was left to the charge of Ireton. Cromwell, 
after aboisterous passage, arrived at Bristol, where 
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he "was received with a thrice-repcated volley of 
great gun a and other demonstrations of joy. From 
Bristol he proceeded post-haste to London, where 
his presence was most eagerly looked for. “ Draw¬ 
ing near Hounslow Heath, he was tdkby the 
Lord-General Fairfax, accompanied many 
members of parliament and officers of the army, 
with multitudes that came out of curiosity to see 
him of whom fame had made such a loud report. 
Hence, after mutual salutations, congratulations, 
and other testimonies of high respect, he proceeds 
on, and, passing near Hyde Park Corner, he is 
saluted with great guns and several volleys of small 
shot by Colonel Barkstead’s regiment, which was 
drawn up in the highway for that purpose. Con¬ 
tinuing thus their march (multitudes increasing to 
behold him), the Lord Cromwell is conducted to 
the house called the Cock-pit, near St. James’s, 
which had been appointed and prepared for him. 
Here he waB visited by the lord mayor and aider- 
men of London, and by many other persons of 
quality, all of them expressing their own and the 
nation’s great obligations for his eminent 

services in Ireland. After some time of respite 
and refreshment he attended his charge in parlia¬ 
ment, where the Speaker, in an elegant speech, 
gave him thq thanks of the House.”* 

The parliament, “ who had faithful scouts 
abroad in the world,” had been, and still were, 
alarmed by secret combinations against them at 
home, and open acts of hostility abroad. Seilly, 
Jersey, and the Isle of Man stood out and infested 
the seas with their piracy. Virginia and the 
islands in the CariblJfce Sea revolted from them, 
“ being very hot for monarchy and the JJturgy.” 
In Russia the English merchants were insulted 
and ill-treated by the government; the French 
had fitted out ships which, under the flag of 
Charles II., made prize of every English vessel 
they could master; in Portugal a hostile fleet, 
which Prince Rupert had got to sea, was protected 
from the fleet of the Commonwealth; and in Hol¬ 
land, Dorislaus, the resident minister of the Com¬ 
monwealth, was assassinated by six royalist ruffians 
in masks. “ But,” says Ludlow, “ the enemy 
which most threatened the disturbance of the 
parliament was that of Scotland, where all interests 
were united in opposition to the present authority 
in England. They had also many who favoured 
their designs in our nation, as well Presbyterians 
as Cavaliers; the former of these were most bold 
and active, upon presumption of more favour in < 
ease of ill sucoess. The parliament being sensi¬ 
ble of these things, published a declaration, showing 
that they had no design to impose upon the nation 
of Scotland anything contrary to their inclinations; 
{hat they would leave them to choose what govern¬ 
ment they thought most convenient for themselves, 
provided they would suffer the English nation to 
live under that establishment which they had 
chosen; but it evidently appeared that the Scots 
were actuated by a spirit of domination and rule; 

• Perfect Politician. 


aud, that nothing might be wanting to compel us 
to submit to their imposition, they bad espoused 
the interests of that family, which they themselves 
had declared guilty of much precious blood, and 
resolved to force the same upon England.” 

But even after proclaiming Charles, the Scottish 
Presbyterians were not prepared to admit him, 
save upon conditions and the express acknowledg¬ 
ment of their kirk. These negotiations, which 
were carried On at Breda, occupied some time. 
As Charles’s precursor, the Marquess of Montrose, 
who was shrewdly suspected of having headed or 
directed the murderers of Dorislaus, crossed over 
to the Oikneys in this spring (1650) with a few 
hundred foreign soldiers. From these isles, where 
he obtained a few recruits, Montrose proceedeil to 
the mainland, and disembarked on the shores of 
Caithness, with the design of penetrating into the 
^lighlands, and calling his former followers to his 
standard. But Montrose was a royalist such as 
the Presbyterian royalists could not tolerate; the 
Committee of Estates were well prepared, and 
Strachan, their general, surprised the marquess just 
as he had advanced beyond the pass of Inver- 
carron, on the confines of Ross. After repulsing 
with his old gallantry the first charge of the Cove¬ 
nanters, he saw his men lay down their arms on 
a second charge. His horse was shot under him, 
hut a friend generously remounted him, and he 
fled from that his last fight, leaving his cloak and 
star, his sword, and the garter with which he had 
been lately invested behind him. He swam across 
a rapid river, disguised himself as a peasant, and 
got safe to the house of another friend; but that 
friend proved false, and basely betrayed him to 
the Covenanters, whose kirk had excommunicated 
him, and whose hearts were hardened against the 
sentiments of compassion or generosity. In the 
mean disguise in which he was betrayed, hound 
with ropes and subjected to all kinds of insult, he 
was carried to Edinburgh, and there, in virtue of 
a former attainder, he was hanged on a gallows 
thirty feet high. Such was the wretched end of 
Montrose, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, in 
tfye middle of the month of May. The day of his 
execution the Covenanter* kept as a day of thanks¬ 
giving, and the ministers prayed exceedingly for 
the king’s speedy coming, as one brought into the 
kirk, and therefore unto God. And, in effect, 
that godly prince Charles II. was coming, they 
having concluded their bargain with him at Breda, 
and he having promised, on the word of a prince, to 
recall and disclaim all commissions and declarations 
to the prejudice of the covenant; to acknowledge 
their present parliament; to swear, subscribe, and 
seal the national covenant, and the solemn league 
and covenant, as soon as he should reach Scot¬ 
land, and before his admission to the exercise of 
royal power. He landed in the Frith of Cromarty 
in June, about a month after Montrose was 
hanged, being constrained to swallow the covenant 
as best he could ere he was allowed to set foot on 
shore. Troops had been already raised, and the 
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Border was in a ferment; and now an army was 
collected for the king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; and the English parliament were de¬ 
nounced as regicides and traitors. The latter, 
therefore, thought it not prudent to be behind¬ 
hand with the enemy, nor stay till they should 
first invade England, but resolved rather to carry 
the war at once into Scotland. The command of 
the invading army was offered to Fairfax, who 
positively declined it; and it waB then conferred 
upon Cromwell, an act being passed on the 26th 
of June for repealing the ordinance, whereby Fair¬ 
fax was appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the parliament, and another act passed 
on the same day, nemine contradicenle, for con¬ 
stituting and appointing Oliver Cromwell, Esq. 
to be cuptain-general-in-chief of all the forces 
raised, and to be raised, by authority of parliament 
within the commonwealth of England. By the 
29th of June Cromwell had left London and was 
on his march to the Borders.* 

The army, having come to a body and quartered 
upon the very edge of Scotland, Cromwell, upon 
the 22nd of July, drew them forth to a rendezvous 
upon a hill within Berwick bounds, whence they 
had a full view of the adjacent parts of Scotland, 
“ a stage whereon they were to act their parts in the 
ensuing tragedy.” He made a speech to his men, 
exhorting them to be faithful and courageous; and 
then not to doubt of a blessing from God, and all 
encouragement from himself. The soldiers an¬ 
swered with a loud and unanimous shout; and on 
the morrow, going cheerfully about their woik, 
they advanced into Scotland by the eastern shore 
of the Frith of Forth. On that night they quar¬ 
tered in the fields near Mordington, and there 
Cromwell proclaimed throughout the camp that 
none, on pain of death, should offer violence or 
injury to the persons or goods of any in Scotland 
not in arms; and that no soldier Bhould presume, 
without special licence, to straggle half a mile 
from the army. Part of this proclamation was 
altogether unnecessary, for Aere were no goods of 
any kind to injure or plunder; the whole country 
between Berwick and Edinburgh had been Bwept 
as if with a broom; nothing was left that could 
yield any comfort or succour to the invaders. 
Cromwell, who had expected no better entertain¬ 
ment, advanced to Dunbar, where he received pro¬ 
visions from English ships, sent thither on pur¬ 
pose. He then moved to Haddington, only seven¬ 
teen miles from Edinburgh, not seeing all this while 
the face of an enemy in arms. But although the 

• We have mentioned the anamination of Doriilaus in the pre¬ 
ceding year. In tbi* month of June newa wai received of the vile 
murder of another of the Commonwealth diplomatists. This was Mr. 
Asoam, who bod just arrived at Madrid and was lodging in an inn. 
Heing at dinner in the inn with his interpreter, and with one footman 
attending him, six Englishmen—three dressed like merchants and 
three like soldiers—-knocked at the door, and heing admitted, be¬ 
cause they mere English, Mr. Ascam rose from the table to salute them. 
As he saluted them, the foremost laid hold of his hair and stabbed 
him ; the interpreter endeavoured to escupi-, but he wus stabbed also, 
and they both tell down deud. The murderers fled for refuge to the 
Venetian ambassador, but be denied them entrauce, and then, 
knowing the customs of the country, they took sanctuary in the 
nearest church 


Scots were not seen, they were heard of, giving 
out that they would meet the English at Gladsmuir. 
But when Cromwell got there there were no Scots; 
and so he went on to Edinburgh, “where some 
bickeijdk happened about the possession of Ar¬ 
thur’s Imt, which the English obtained.” But, 
notwithstanding all these provocations, the Scots 
would not forsake their trenches, “ but lay upon 
the catch.”* 

“ The English army,” says Ludlow, “ drew up 
within sight of the town of Edinburgh, but the 
Scots would not hazard all by the decision of a 
battle, hoping to tire us out with frequent skir¬ 
mishes and harassing our tnen, relying much upon 
the unsuitableness of the climate to our constitu¬ 
tions, especially if they should detain us in the 
field till winter. Their counsels succeeded accord¬ 
ing to their desires, and our army, through hard 
duty, scarcity of provisions, and the rigour of the 
season, grew very sickly, end diminished daily, so 
that they were necessitated to draw off to receive 
supplies from our shipping, which could not come 
nearer to them thaif Dunbar, distant from Edin¬ 
burgh above twenty miles. Tfie enemy, observing 
our army to retire, followed them close '; and 
falling upon our rear-guard of horse in the night, 
having the advantage of a clear meson, beat them 
up to our rear-guard of foot; which alarm coming, 
suddenly upon our men, put them into some dis¬ 
order: but a thick cloud interposing in that very 
moment, and intercepting the light of the moon for 
about an hour, our arfffy took that opportunity to 
secure themselves, and arrived without any further 
disturbance at Dunbar, where, having shipped 
their heavy baggage and sick men, they designed 
to return into England.” But David Leslie and 
the army of the kirk had got between Dunbar and 
Berwick, and had possessed" themselves of all the 
passes, confident of success, and calculating on the 
entire destruction of the invaders. And, iudeed, 
the position of the English seemed very desperate; 
contrary winds had prevented the arrival of pro¬ 
visions at Dunbar, and the 12,000 men, to which 
the force was now reduced, had scarcely a mouth¬ 
ful of victuals, while Leslie, well provided, was 
girding them in with 21,000 men. 11 was Sunday, 
the 31st of August, when Cromwell drew up in 
the fields near Dunbar: the enemy flanked him in 
great force on the hills to the right; lie could not, 
without great disadvantage, go up the hills to 
engage them, nor would they come down to 
engage him. Both parties stood to their arms, 
watching each other; the Scots still gathering and 
increasing upon all the adjacent hills, “ like a 
thick cloud, menacing such a shower to the 
English as would wash them out of their country, 
if not out of the world; . .. and they boasted that 
they had them in a worse pound than the king bad 
the Earl of Essex in Cornwall.” But, on the 
Monday morning, the Scots, urged on, it is said, 
by their impatient preachers, who proved by 
Scripture that their victory must he sure, drew 
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rlown part of their army and their train of artillery 
towards the foot of the hills; and then Cromwell, 
who had always as much Scripture at command 
ns any Presbyterian preacher, exclaimed joyously, 
“The Lord hath delivered them into our hands!” 
But there was a great dike or ditch between the 
two armies, “ of great disadvantage to those who 
should first attempt to pass itand all that day 
was allowed to elapse. But at night the English 
marched as close to the ditch as possibly they 
could, each regiment having several field-pieces 
with it; and, as morning dawned, Cromwell re¬ 
solved to attempt to force one of the passes be¬ 
tween Dunbar and Berwick, by which he might, 
with the more ease, attack the enemy’s position. 
Accordingly a brigade of three regiments of horse 
and two regiments of foot was thrown forward to 
the pass. The Scots gallantly repulsed the as¬ 
sailants ; but Cromwell led up his own regiment, 
and, after a fierce dispute, which lasted nearly an 
hour, and in which the English infantry fought 
desperately with their pikes and the butt-ends of 
their muskets, the important pass was carried. 
The Scots now came down and charged with all 
their horse, being most of them lancers, and they 
charged strongly. Just at this moment a thick mist 
was dispersed by the risen sun, which now lighted 
up that field of blood, and fully revealed the two- 
armies to each other. Cromwell Bhouted, “ Now 
let God arise, and his enemies shall be scattered.” 
And before the sun was much higher the army of 
the Kirk was scattered, with the tremendous loss of 
4,000 slain and 10,000 prisoners. The conqueror 
ordered the 107th Psalm to be sung in the field, 
and then inarched again to Edinburgh, which threw 
open its gates at his approach. Glasgow followed 


the example; and the whole of the south of Scot¬ 
land, where the English parliament had many 
friends, quietly submitted. Strachan, who hud 
destroyed Montrose, took service with Cromwell. 
The king fled towards the Highlands, with the in¬ 
tention of quitting Scotland, or at least the Cove¬ 
nanters, for ever; but the chiefs of that party 
made him stay, and prepared to crown him, at 
Scone, as monarch of the three kingdoms, when he 
was not master of the least of them. 

A.n. 1651.—But while Cromwell was besieging 
Edinburgh Castle, disputing upon points of theology 
with the Presbyterian preachers, and suffering 
from a fit of the ague, Charles collected another 
army, and took up a strong position near Stirling. 
In vain Lambert attempted to bring him to action; 
the Scots remembered the lesson that had been 
taught them at Dunbar, and would not leave their 
fortified hills. Cromwell'then crossed the Forth, 
and, after taking every town and castle that he 
approached, he Bat down before Perth, “ thereby 
to Btop the Highlanders from sending any supplies 
to the king at Stirling, either of men or provisions.” 
But Cromwell had scarcely taken possession of 
Perth when he learned that Charles had adopted 
the bold resolution of marching, in his ubsence, 
into England. And, in effect, the king left Stir¬ 
ling on the 31st of July, and reached Carlisle on 
the 6th of August. “ The noise of this irruption 
made a terrible echo through all the nation, espe¬ 
cially in the ears of the parliament at Westmin¬ 
ster ; but they had beforehand provided to welcome 
these new-come guests, and, first of all, Major- 
General Harrison, attended by 3000 horse and 
dragoons, joining himself with Colonel Rich and 
some other great commanders, marched away to 
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salute them upon their entrance into England.” 
Cromwell, too, instantly left Scotland i» pursuit; 
but so rapid and so well-directed were the move¬ 
ments of the invading army, that Charles got to 
Worcester without molestation, and established 
himself there with about 16,000 effective men. 
As Cromwell spurred through the northern coun¬ 
ties he encountered a band of royalists, commanded 
by the Earl of Derby,* and cut them to pieces; 
and, having formed a junction with Harrison, 
Rich, Robert Lilburne, and Fleetwood, he arrived 
before Worcester on the 28th of August with a 
force superior to that of the king. The parlia¬ 
ment’s troops dashed across the Severn; and on 
the 3rd of September, the anniversary of the battle 
of Dunbar, Cromwell gained what he called his 
“ crowning mercy” at Worcester. The royalists, 
after a gallant contest, wvere thoroughly defeated, 
and Charles, escaping with difficulty, fled for his 
life; “ knowing full well that, should he he taken, 
he might expect no better treatment than his father 
had.” It is said by some that he showed courage 
in the battle—it is certain that he showed great in¬ 
genuity and presence of mind in the flight: never¬ 
theless, but for the devoted loyalty, the incorruptible 
fidelity of his partisans, he must have been taken by 
his pursuers. After a variety of romantic adven- 

* This firm adherent,to the royal cause was taken prisoner a few 
flays after this by n party of the parliamentary troops as he was 
flying from tlio battle of Worcester, ami was heheuded in his own 
town of Holton, by sentence of what was called a High Court of 
Justice, composod of some military officers, on the 15th of October 
following. By this time the pailiament. considering itself as the 
established government of the country, assumed the right of treating 
all aimed opposition to its authority by any English subject as trea¬ 
son. The royalists, however, of course regarded such proceedings as 
nothing less than " murdering in cold blood,”—-the expression used on 
this occasion by Clarendon, 


lures and wanderings from place to place, Charles, 
in the disguise of a servant, got to Shoreham, on 
the Sussex coast, and from thence, about the 
middle of October, he crossed over to France in'a 
collier. He did not see England again until he 
was brought hack triumphantly by General Monk. 

On leaving “ the Golgotha of Worcester,” Crom¬ 
well hastened to Jay his victorious palms at the 
feet of parliament. He was again met, at his ap¬ 
proach to London, by the Speaker, by the whole 
parliament, by the lord mayor and aldermen, and 
by an immense concourse of people. The royal 
palace of Hampton Court was prepared for his 
reception; and shortly after an estate in land, 
worth 4000/. a-year, was voted to him. From 
this moment, as is generally admitted by those 
who have most carefully studied his character and 
history, Cromwell began to entertain vague notions 
of grasping at the supreme authority.* 'As he 
had left Ireton to complete the conquest of "Ireland, 

• The determined republican Ludlow, who became the bitter 
enemy of Cromwell, sajs " Hie pernicious intentions did not dis¬ 
cover themselves openly till after the battle of Worcester, which, in 
one of his letters to the parliament, he called ‘ the crowning victory’ 
At the samo time, when he dismissed the militia, who had most 
readily offered themselves to serve the Commonwealth against the 
Scots, he did it with auger and contempt, which was all the acknow¬ 
ledgment they could obtain from him tor their service and affection 
to the public cause. In u word, so much was be elevated with that 
success, that Mr. Hugh Peters, as lie since told roe, took so much 
• notice of it, as to say in confidence to a friend upon the road, in his 
return from Windsor, that Cromwell would make himself king. He 
now liegan to despise divers members of the Home whom he had 
formerly courted, and grew most familiar with those he used to show 
most aversion to; endeavouring to oblige the royal party, by pro¬ 
curing fur them more lnvouruble conditions than consisted with the 
justice of the parliament to grant, under colour of quieting the spirits 
of many people, and keeping them from engaging in new disturbances 
to rescue themselves out of those fears which many who bad acted for 
the king yet lay under; though at the same time lie designed nothing, 
as by the success was almost mauifost, but to advance himself by all 
manner of means, and to betray the great trnst which the parliament 
and good people of England had reposed in him”. 
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*o he had left Monk, who at this time enjoyed an 
transual degree of his favour, to reduce the king’s 
party in Scotland; and both these generals were 
successful. Scilly, Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle 
of Man (the last made famous by the celebrated 
Countess of Derby) were easily reducm; and 
wherever the flag of the commonwealth showed 
itself, whether by land or sea, it was victorious. 
Vane, St. John, and six others were appointed 
commissioners‘to settle the kingdom pf Scotland 
by a union with England, or, as it wqp termed, to 
“ incorporate ” Scotland with the commonwealth. 
Though Scottish commissioners were found to act 
with them, the Presbyterian clergy and the mass 
of the nation detested alike the words “ union’’ 
and “ incorporationbut among the cogent argu-' 
ments of me English were a victorious army, a 
chain of forts, an entire command of the coasts 
and the trade of Scotladd; and, in the end, eigh¬ 
teen out of thirtyrone counties, and twenty-four 
out of fifty-six cities and boroughs, consented to 
the union, and sent up twenty-eight members to sit 
in the English parliament. Ireland also was in¬ 
corporated with the commonwealth, and all signs 
of royalty were effaced in both those countries. 

Ever since the unavenged massacre at Amboyna, 
the English sailors and people had borne great 
ill-will to the Dutch; and many recent circum¬ 
stances hafl contributed to exasperate this feeling. 
The government of the United Provinces had 
treated the envoys of the commonwealth with 
marked disrespect; nor did they send any ambas¬ 
sadors to London till nearly three years after the 
execution of Charles, when, warned by the victory 
of Worcester, they sent over in a hurry to solicit, 
with great humility, the renewal of friendly nego¬ 
tiations. But these envoys came too late: the 
parliament had issued letters of marqueio indem¬ 
nify the country for losses sustained at the hands 
of Dutch vessels, and they had passed the memor¬ 
able Navigation Act, which established as national 
law that no goods from any quarter beyond Europe 
ahould be imported into England, except by ves¬ 
sels belonging to England or to English colonies; 
and that no production of Europe should be im¬ 
ported except by English ships, or ships belonging 
t» the country which furnished the production. 
This deadly blow was aimed at the carrying-trade 
of the Dutch, one of the most fruitful sources of 
their commercial prosperity. Nor was this all: 
the English parliament demqndejl arrears due by 
the Dutch for their right of fishing on the shores 
of England and Scotland, and also the opening of 
tie Scheldt, with a free-trade to the flag of the 
commonwealth. It was, moreover, clamorously 
demanded by the English mariners and people, 
that the sumvogs of the Dutch that had assisted 
in the massacre of the English at Amboyna should 
be given up to justice. All these things were 
quite enough to produce hostilities between two 
proud and warlike nations; but no doubt the two 
fact* which most contributed to the war* were 
these:—1st. The House of Orange, closely allied 


by marriage to that of Stuart, bad strenuously 
exerted itself to avenge the late king’s death, and 
restore his son. 2ndly. The English parliament 
had formed the grand scheme of a republican 
union, proposing to incorporate the United Pro¬ 
vinces with the English commonwealth, and with 
that view had opened a correspondence with the 
republican party in Holland, who were irritated 
by the .despotic encroachments of the princes of 
Orange (who were rendering themselves as abso¬ 
lute, under the name of stadtholders, as were any 
of the kings of Europe). AH the money which 
had enabled Charles II. to land in Scotland and, 
invade England had been furnished by the House 
of Orange; and, on the other side, all the disaffec¬ 
tion in the Low Countries, which threatened the 
ruin of that House, had of late looked for hope 
and encouragement to the English parliament; 
though, in effect, the republicans of the United 
Provinces were too wise and too national to con¬ 
template seriously the incorporation proposed. A 
collision was inevitable, VanTromp, the best of 
■the Dutch admirals, and a devoted partisan of the 
House of Orange, sailed up the Channel with forty 
sail. Blake, who had swept the fleet of Prince 
Rupert from the seas, was in the Downs with only 
twenty sail; but the English admiral insisted that 
the Dutch should Btrike their topmasts to his flag, 
in acknowledgment of ’ the old sovereignty of the 
nation over the narrow seas. Van Tromp of 
course refused, and kept his course till he came 
nearly alongside of the English admiral. Then 
Blake ordered a gun to he fired at Van Tromp’s 
flag, which was. done thrice; but, instead of 
striking his flag, Van Tromp poured a broadside 
into Blake. Then the action, as far as the wind 
and weather would permit, became general, and 
lasted from three o’clock in the afternoon till night¬ 
fall, when the Dutch sheered off, with the loss of 
two ships, one of which was taken, the other sunk. 
This fight, in which the commonwealth sailors 
displayed wonderful aTdour, was fought on the 
19th of May, 1652. The States-General nccused 
Blake of being the aggressor, and intimated a 
desire to treat amicably for the adjustment of all 
difficulties: but, at the saWTe time, they continued 
to increase their fleet; and the Dutch seamen— 
then esteemed the best in the world—were eager 
for their revenge; and on the 19th of July the 
English parliament put forth an open and spirited 
^declaration of war, affirming that they found too 
much cause to believe that the states of the United 
Provinces had an intention, by force, to usurp the 
known rights of England in the seas, to destroy 
her fleets, that were, under God, her walls and 
bulwarks, and thereby to expose the common¬ 
wealth to invasion. In the meah time Blake had 
made many prizes, both merchantmen and Dutch 
men-of-war; and Sir George Ayscough, the vice- 
admiral, had been recalled with bis squadron from 
the West Indies. When Van Tromp again put 
to sea his force more than doubled the concentrated 
fleet of the parliament, and he talked loudly of 
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be made to the parliament, yet the good or bad. 
success in it is from your excellency; and parti¬ 
cular solicitations of foreign ministers are made 
to you only; so that I apprehend, indeed, less 
envy, and danger, and pomp, but not less power 
and real opportunities of doing good in yOnr being 
general, than would be if you had assumed the 
title of king.” [And, indeed, if all this were true, 
Cromwell was almost as much a sovereign before 
destroying the Rump as he was after that great coup 
d'etat .] But Cromwell, still clinging to the notion 
of kingship, told Whitelock that he had heard 
«*ome lawyers observe that he who was actually 
king, whether by descent of merely by election, 
yet, being once king, all acts done by him as king 
were, by an act of. parliament in Henry VII.’s 
time, as lawful and justifiable as if they had 
been done by any king that had the crown by 
inheritance from his forefathers; so that it was 
safer for those who acted under a king, be his 
title what it might, than for those who acted 
under any other power. “ And, surely,” continued 
Cromwell, “the power of a king is so great and 
high, and so universally understood and reverenced 
by the people of this nation, that the name of it 
might not only indemnify in a great measure those 
that act tinder it, but likewise be of great use and 
advantage in such times as these, to curb the inso- 
lencies of those whom the present powers cannot 
control.” Whitelock rejoined, that, if their ene¬ 
mies should come to get the upper hand of them, 
that act of parliament of Henry VII. would be 
little regarded. “ But what do you apprehend 
would be the danger of taking this title?” asked 
Cromwell. Whitelock replied, that the danger 
was simply this—that the main controversy be¬ 
tween them and their adversaries was, whether the 
government should be established in monarchy 
or in a free state or commonwealth, most of their 
friends having engaged with them, and undergone 
all their hazards and difficulties, upon the hopes 
of having the government settled in a free state, 
they being persuaded that under the government 
of a commonwealth they should enjoy more civil 
and religious liberty tjtan they should under a 
monarchy, the evils and abuses of which were so 
fresh in their memories and sufferings: but the 
question would then be whether Cromwell or 
Stuart should be king and monarch. Cromwell 
confessed that there was reason in these objections; 
but he asked Whitelock what other thing he could 
propound to obviate the present danger; and 
Whitelock, after a long discourse, in which he 
spoke of the busy and turbulent spirits of many 
men in the army, that wanted not counsel and en¬ 
couragement, it might be, from some members of 
the very parliament, begged “ a little to consider 
the condition of the King of Scots,”—as he cor¬ 
rectly designated Charles the Second. “That 
prince,” continued the man of the long robe, “ is 
reduced to so very low a condition, that both he 
and all about him cannot but be very inclinable to 
hearken to any terms whereby their lost hopes 
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may be revived of his being restored to the crown, 
and they to their fortunes and native country. By 
a private treaty with him you may secure yourself, 
and your friends, and their fortunes; you may 
make yourself and your posterity &b great and per¬ 
manent, to all human probability,, as ever any 
subject was, and provide for your friends. You 
may put such limits to monarchical power as will 
secure our spiritual and civil liberties; and you 
may secure the cause in which we are all eugaged 
by hav'ing the power of the militia continued in 
yourself, and whom you shall agree upon after 
you. I propound, therefore, for your excellency 
to send to the King of Scots, and to have a private 
treaty with him for this purpose.” But the man 
of the sword could not but remember.»the private 
negotiations he had with Charles I.—could not 
but entertain the doubt that duplicity and insin¬ 
cerity were family vices of th$ Stuarts—could 
never expect that the son should forgive the death 
of the father. He broke off the conference, 
“ seeming, by hiB countenance and carriage, to be 
displeased with what had been said ; yet he never 
objected it against Whitelock in any public meet¬ 
ing afterwards: only his carriage towards him from 
that time was altered, and his advising with him 
not so frequent and intimate as before.”* Other 
conferences took place between Cromwell, St. 
John, Lenthall the Speaker, Desborough, Harrison, 
Fleetwood, and Whalley; and to all. these men 
the potent lord-general openly declared that a 
“ settlement with somewhat of monarchical power 
in it would be very effectual.” Other conference* 
were held between fhe chief officers of the army 
and certain members of the parliament, with 
respect to the dissolution of the present House, 
and the provisions to be made in order that a 
“ new representative” might be convened, consist¬ 
ing solely of members friendly to liberty. An 
unshackled election was out of the question j—the 
Presbyterians so returned would alone have more 
than doubled the number of the Independents or 
Republicans, who would have been voted to the 
Tower and the scaffold, or again obliged to call in 
Cromwell’s pikes and muskets. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing this certainty, a committee of the‘House 
adopted the resolution of bringing into the new par¬ 
liament a number of Presbyterians under the name 
of “ Neutrals,” and this, too, in spite of Cromwell 
and his officers, who had told them that none of 
the Presbyterians who had deserted their cause 
and interest should have any power in parliament, 
—that they would as soon deliver up their capse 
to the royalists,—“ that it was one thing to love 
another in matters of religion, and another thing 
to set him in the saddle so as to command all his 
brethren.” And here Cromwell decidedly spoke 
the sense of the whole body of the Independents 
(excepting such as were blind to facts in their 
eagerness to retain power), who well knew that 
the Presbyterians were as remote as ever from any 
notion of a large religious toleration. 

• Memorial*. 
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On the 19th of April there was a great meeting, Presbyterians; who would lose no time in utterly 
at Cromwell’* lodgings in Whitehall, of parliament- destroying the cause which they had deserted, 
men and officers of the army, who had been sum- Sir Harry Vane or Sir Peter Wentworth, or both, 
mooed on purpose by their general; and it was rose to remonstrate, and told him that this was not 
there debated at length what expedient might be parliamentary language. “ I know it,” cried 
found for carrying on the government And putting Cromwell ; who then rushed from his seat to the 
a period to the present parliament,-—fur, as things' Stage or. floor in the midst of the House, where he 
then stood, the dissolution of the House* of Com- walked up and down, with his hat on his head, 
rpons was nothing less than the diiwofotion of the reproaching the members personally, not naming 
government. Most of the parliament-men repre- them, Jjut showing by his gestures who it was he 
sentod'that it wppld be a< most dangerous thing to meant. Policing at Vane, he said, “One person 
dissolve the present parliament^ hut St'. John and Aright haffe prevented all this, but he is a juggler, 
several others with him, and ail the officers, “ who and hattejiot so much as common honesty. The 
stuck close to their general,” were for an instant Lord hath done with him, however, and chosen 
dissolution, * declaring that it was necessary the honester and worthier instruments for carrying on 
thing should be done oneway or other, and the his work." Vane, Wentworth, and Harry Marten 
members of parliament not permitted to prolong raised their voices. “ I’ll put an end to your 
iheir own power, Thig^onference lasted till late prating,” shouted Cromwell; “ you are no parlia- 
•fit night, .when yidderlnfrton and Whiteloek— ment; I’ll put an end to your sitting. Get ye 
.ftttrf, may suppose, jnttsttof the members—“ went gone! Give way to honester men.” And stamp- 
home;, weary and troubled.” On the morrow ing with his foot heavily upon the floor, the door 
morning (the iStth)* there was another meeting, opened, and his musketeers rushed in and sur- 
according to apjSfltiBeril, in Cromwell’s lodgings, rounded him. Then pointing to the Speaker in 
hut few parliangept-mte attended, and not many bis chair, he said to Harrison, “ Fetch him down.” 
officers. ‘ “ A paint was«gain stirred, which had Harrison went to the Speaker, and bade him come 
been debated the last night, whether forty persons, down; but the Speaker sat still, and said nothing, 
or about,that number, of parliament-men and “Take him down,” cried Cromwell; and then 
officers of the army, should be nominated by the Harrison pulled at his robe, and the Speaker came 
parliament, and empowered for the managing the down. Algernon Sydney, that staunch republican, 
affairs the commonwealth till a new parliament and then a young member, happened that day to 
should njejtf, and so the present parliament to he seated next to the Speaker. “Put him out,” 
be forthwith dissolved.” But, while they were cried Cromwell to Harrison, who was as active 

debating this question, news was brought from the in ending the parliament as Pride had been in 

Houbc, by Colonel Ingoldsby, that the Commons purging it. Harrison instantly ordered Sydney to 
were'hurrying through their owp obnoxious bill, go out. But Sydney said he would not go out; 
with all its clauses about Neuters, &c .; and, in and sat still till the general said, again, “ Put him 
fact, the majority of the House hoped, by indecent outand Harrison and Worslcy, who commanded 
speed, to pass this important bill in the form upon Cromwell’s own regiment of foot, laid their hands 
which they had privately agreed, before the meet- upon his shoulders, as if they would force him. 
ing at Whitehall should be aware of their pro- Then Sydney rose, and went towards the door; 
ceedings. But, now, on Ingoldsby’s warning, the and Cromwell went up to the table where the 
members present at that meeting ran down to the mace lay, and, pointing to it, cried, “ Take away 
House, and Ctomwell, greatly excited, commanded that bauble.” As the members withdrew, Alder- 
some of the 'Officers to fetch a party of soldiers to man Allen said that, if he would send out the 

accompany him. He then marched away to the soldiers, all might yet be repaired; but Cromwell 

House, attended by Lambert, a few other officers, replied hv accusing the alderman of embezzlement 
and a file of musketeers, whom he left at the .doors and dishonesty in his office as treasurer to the 
and in the lobby of the Hqpe. Going, then, army. And, pointing to them as he spoke, he 
straight to his seat, he sat for some time in fijMice, called Challonor a drunkard, Sir Peter Wentworth 
listening to the discussion; but, when the Speaker an adulterer, and his old friend Harry Marten a 
was about to put the motion, he heckpnea Har- , whoremaster. As Vane passed he said aloud to 

rison to him, and said, “ Now is the time v-I kmt Cromwell, “ This is not honest; yea, it is against 

do it.” Harrison, a religious cnthuaiiigfc#, ffiro - morality and common honesty.” “ Sir Harry 
Monarchy man, who had been Vane! Sir Harry Vane! the Lord deliver me 

culty from his republicanism, adviteff Itirtt*tO'tdh- from Sir Harry Vane!" was the general’s retort to 

sider what he was doing. He sat jdown, paused the wisest and greatest of all the commonwealth- 

for a minute, then rose, and, removing hiB hat men. And thus the House was soon cleared: 

from his head, began a speech to the question “ for,” says Whiteloek, who was present, and who 

before the House. Soon growing warm, he told is said to have come in for a share of the abuse, 
them, in violent language, that they were denyere “ among all the parliament, of whom many wore 
of justice; oppressorsopenly profane men, who swords, and would sometimes brag high, not one 
intended their own aggrandisement; who were man offered to draw his sword against Cromwell, 
planning, at that very moment, to bring in the or to make the least resistance against him, but 
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all of them tamely departed the House.” When heaven can dissotV’e-th^m hot'-themselves .; there- 

they were all gone the doors were locked, and fore,.take you notielf of that.” Sir Arthur. ifesel- 

Cromwell, with the keys in his pocket, walked rig, Mr. Love, and Mr. Scot Bald aontething more 

back to his lodging at Whitclmll, and told the to-thc same purpose; but they all row and de- 

council of officers, still assembled there, what- he parted, nevertheless, “ perceiving themselves to be 

had done. “ When I went to the House,” said under tire same violeuee.”* 

he, “ I did not think to have done this.;' but, per- On the morrow, the 31st of April, Cromwell 
ceiviog the spirit of God strong upoa nt^ I would and his party were busied in consultations about 

no longer consult flesh and blood.” But he had a new'government and governors; on the 22nd 

still work to do which *required a masterly com- they ordered that all coum of justice shoul4 sit as 

mand over flesh and blood; for there, still remained formerly, and they put forth a declaration of the 

the council of state, which had been chosen by, grounds and reas^s for their dissolving the late 

and in great part out of, the destroyed parliament, parliament, “which declaration, being sent abroad 

And on the afternoon of the-same memorable day into all the dominions of the commonwealth, was 

he proceeded to Derby House, accompanied by readily assented to by all the chief officers both by 

Harrison and Lambert, and told the members of land and sea.” In this paper Cromwell spoke of 

the council, at his entrance, “ Gentlemen, if you the dilatoriness, the wavering, the selfishness, the 

are met here as private persons you shall not be corruption, and the jealousies of the late members, 

disturbed; but if as a council of state, this is no who could never answer those ends which God, his 

place for you; and since you cannot but know people, and the whole nation expected from them, 

what was done at the House, in the morning, so “ All this,” the declaration continued, “ being 

take notice that the parliament is dissolved.” sadly and seriously considered by the honest people 

Bradshaw, who was in the chair, replied, “ Sir, of the nation, as well as by the army, it seemed a 

we have heard what you did at the House in the duty incumbent upon us, who had seen so much 

morning, and before many hours all England will of the power and presence of God, to consider of 

hear it. But, Sir, you are mistaken to think that some effectual means whereby to establish right- 

the parliament is dissolved, for no power under • LmUo». 
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eousness and peace in these nations. And, after 
much debate, it was judged necessary that the 
supreme government should be by the parliament 
devolved upon known persons, fearing God, and 
of approved integrity, for a time, ns the most 
hopeful way to countenance all God’s people, re¬ 
form the law, and administer justice impartially : 
hoping thereby the people might forget monarchy, 
and understand their true interest in the election 
of successive parliaments; that so the government 
might be set upon a right basis, without hazard to 
thu glorious cause, or necessitating to keep up 
arms for the defence of the same.” After men¬ 
tioning his unsuccessful conferences “ with about 
twenty members of parliament,” which convinced 
him that they intended “to perpetuate them¬ 
selves,” Cromwell continued: “ For preventing 
the consummating whereof, and all the sad Aid 
evil consequences, which upon the grounds afore¬ 
said must have ensued, and whereby at one blow 
the interest of all honest men, and of this glorious 
cause had been endangered to be laid in the dust, 
and these nations embroiled in new troubles, at' a 
time when our enemies abroad are watching all 
advantages against, and some of them actually en¬ 
gaged in war with us, we have been necessitated 
(though with much reluctance) to put an end to 
this parliament.” Two other proclamations fol¬ 
lowed this, but it was not till nearly three months 
had elapsed that the people saw what soit of 
“ known persons, fearing God and of approved in¬ 
tegrity,” Cromwell chose to hold under him the 
legislative power of the nation. One hundred 
and thirty-nine persons for the counties and towns 
of England, six for Wales, five for Scotland, and 
six for Ireland, were summoned by writ, run¬ 
ning simply in his own name, to meet in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, and take upon 
them the trust of providing for the future govern¬ 
ment. And on the 4th of J uly about one hundred 
and twenty of these individuals of his own select¬ 
ing met at the place appointed. It was, on the 
whole, an assemblage of men of good family or of 
military distinction, “ many of them being persons 
of fortune and knowledge;”* but, mixed with 
these, were Borne persons of inferior rank, who 
were recommended by their religious enthusiasm, 
their dislike of the Presbyterians, and their in¬ 
fluence over the common people and sectarians. 
Of these the most noted was one Barbone, a dealer 
in leather, whose name, converted into Barebone, 
was afterwards applied to the whole parliament, 
though the more common appellation for that 
assemblage was “ The Little Parliament.”-)- These 
members being seated round the council-table,' 
Cromwell and the officers of the army standing 
about the middle of the table, the lord-general 

• WMtelodt. 
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made a very long and very devout speech, show¬ 
ing the cause of their summons, and that they had 
“ a clear call to take upon them the supreme 
authority of the commonwealth,” and quoting 
scripture most copiously to admonish and encou¬ 
rage them to do their duties. He related the 
wonders of God’s mercy shown to himself in the 
battles he had fought from the beginning of the 
civil war, “ down to the marvellous salvation 
wrought at Worcester;” he insisted (and, as we 
are convinced, believed) that he and his friends 
had been eminently and visibly protected by the 
special providences of the Almighty, saying, that 
even their enemies had many times confessed that 
God himself was engaged against them. He then 
spoke of the reasons which had forced him and 
his officers to dissolve the Long Parliament, 
“ which was as necessary to he done as the pre¬ 
servation of this cause;” and he then told his 
little parliament that truly God had called them to 
the work by as wonderful providences as ever passed 
upon the sons of men; that he meant to be a ser¬ 
vant to them who were called to the exercise of the 
supreme authority, and he reminded them of what 
had been much upon his spirits, that “ Judah 
ruleth with God, and is faithful among the saints.” 
“ This speech,” says a friendly biographer, “ was 
pronounced in so excellent a manner, as suffi¬ 
ciently manifested (as the lord-general himself 
was thoroughly persuaded) that the spirit of God 
acted in and by him.”* When he had ended he 
produced an instrument in writing, whereby he 
did, with the advice of his officers, devolve and 
intrust the supreme authority and government of 
the commonwealth into the hands of the persons 
then met, but stipulating that they should not sit 
longer than the 3rd of November, 1654, and that 
three months before the dissolution they were to 
make choice of other persons to succeed them, 
who were not to sit longer than a year, and then 
to dissolve themselves after providing in like 
manner for a succession and government. And, 
delivering this instrument into their hands, hia 
excellency commended them to the grace of God, 
and retired with his officers. The Little Parlia¬ 
ment adjourned until the.morning, when it was 
appointed that they should meet at Westminster, 
where the late parliament had sat, there to keep 
that day in fasting and prayer. About eight 
o’clock the next morning they met in the old Par¬ 
liament House, and prayed and preaehed—“ not 
Adding any necessity to call fur the help of a 
minister”—till about six o’clock in the evening, 
when they proceeded to business, by appointing 
Francis Rouse, Esq. to be their speaker, and by 
nominating a committee to go to the lord-general 
and desire him to afford his presence and assist¬ 
ance as a member of the House. On the 6th of 
July, the second day of their sitting, the question 
was put, “ that the House go on m seeking the Lord 
this day,” but it was negatived, and Monday, the 
11th, was fixed for that holy exercise. They then 

• Canington, Life of Cromwell. 
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debated about the style and titles they should 
assume, and resolved to call themselves “ The Par¬ 
liament of the Commonwealth of England.” On 
the 9th they re-appointed the late council of state, 
adding to it some new members, among whom 
was Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, and of winch 
Cromwell was of course the head. If the Long 
Parliament had been too slow, this Little Parlia¬ 
ment was soon found to be too quick. They voted 
the abolition of the High Court of Chancery ; “ a 
measure provoked by its insufferable delay, its in¬ 
grossing of almost all suits, and the uncertainty of 
its decisions;”* they nominated a set of com¬ 
missioners to preside in courts of justice; among 
whom they with difficulty admitted two of the 
legal profession; they enacted, for the relief of Dis¬ 
senters, that marriages should.be solemnised be¬ 
fore justices of the peace; and they aimed a death¬ 
blow at tithes, without taking much care to provide 
an equivalent. They entertained also other pro¬ 
jects which alarmed their nominator, who could 
never command a steady majority cither in this or 
in any other of his parliaments; and on the 12tli 
of December, little more than five months after 
their first meeting, they were prevailed upon by 
the manoeuvres of Cromwell, to dissolve them¬ 
selves, and surrender their trust into his hands. 

Then the lord-general held a council of officers, 
and, certain other persons being joined with them to 

* IIftllam,Cou*tUutional History. 


advise, it was resolved to have a commonwealth in a 
single person —“ which person should be the Lord- 
General Cromwellj under the title and dignity of 
Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the dominions and territories thereunto be¬ 
longing, to be advised and assisted by a council of 
godly, able, and discreet persons, to be not more 
than twenty-one.” And, accordingly, as Lord Pro¬ 
tector, Oliver Cromwell, on the lffth of December, 
proceeded from Whitehall to the Chancery Court, 
attended by the lords commissioners of the great 
seal of England, the barons of the Exchequer, and 
the judges all in their lobes, the council of ( state, 
and the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder of the 
citv of London in their scarlet gowns, and many 
of the chief officers of the army. A chair of state 
was set in the midst of the Court of Chancery, 
and there Cromwell, in a plain Buit of black velvet, 
stood on the left-hand of the chair uncovered, till 
a large writing in parchment was read, containing 
the power with which he was to be invested and 
the rules for his governing the three, nations. This 
parchment declared that the supreme legislative 
authority should be and reside in the lord protector 
and the people assembled in parliament; that all 
writs, processes, commissions, patents, &c. ( which 
then ran in the name and style of the keepers of 
the liberty of England, should run in the name 
and style of the lord protector, from whom, for the 
future, should be derived all magistracy and ho- 
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Hours, and all pardon, except in cases of murder 
and treason; that he should govern in all things 
by the advice of the council, and according to the 
present instrument and laws; that the militia 
and all forces both by sea and land should, duritig 
the sitting of parliament, be in his and their 
hands, but, in the intervals of parliament, in tits 
and the council’s only; that he and the council 
should have the power of making war and peace 
with foreign princes; that the lawB should not be 
altered, suspended, abrogated, or repealed, nor any 
new hw made, nor any tux, charge, or imposition 
laid upon the people, except by common consent 
in parliament; that a parliament should be called 
within six months, and afterwards every third 
year, and if need oftener, which the protector 
should not dissolve withouLits own Consent till 
after five months; that the parliament should con¬ 
sist of four hundred English members, thirty 
Scotch members, and thirty Irish, to be Chosen by 
equal distribution in counties and boroughs; that 
none that had borne arms against the parliament, no 
Irish rebels, or papigfcs, should be capable of being 
elected; that none should be elected under the 
age of twenty-one years, or that were not persons 
of known integrity, fearing God, and of good con¬ 
versation; that all persons seised or possessed of 
any estate, real or personal, to the Value of 200/,, 
should have votes in county elections; that sixty 
members ehould be deemed a quorum; that Dills 
offered to the protector, if not assented to by him 
within twenty days, should pass into, and become 
law, notwithstanding; that Philip Lord Viscount 
Xiiisle, Charles Fleetwood, Esq,, John Lambert, 
Esq , Sir Gilbert Pickering, baronet, Sir Charles 
Wolsey, baronet, Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, ba¬ 
ronet, Edward MontaguC, John Desborough, 
Walter Strickland, Henry Lawrence, William 
Sydenham, Philip Jones, Richard Major, Francis 
Rous, Philip Skipton, esquires, or any seven of 
them, should be a council of government, with 
power in the lord protector and the majority of the 
council to add to their number; that a regular 
yearly revenue should be settled for the mainte¬ 
nance of ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand 
foot, and that the navy should not he altered or 
lessened bnt by advice of the council; that the 
office of lord protector should be elective, and not 
hereditary—core being taken that none of the 
children of the late king, nor any of his line or 
family, should ever be elected; that Oliver Crom¬ 
well, captain-general of the forces of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, should be declared to be 
lord protector of the commonwealth for life; that 
all the great officers, as chancellor, keeper or com¬ 
missioner of the great seal, treasurer, admiral, 
chief governors of Ireland and; Scotland, and the 
chief justices of both the Benches, should be 
chosen by the approbation of parliament, and in 
the intervals of parliament by the majority of the 
council, whose choice was to be afterwards ap¬ 
proved by the parliament; that the Christian re¬ 
ligion, as contained in the scriptures, should be 


held forth and recommended as the public pro¬ 
fession of these nations; that as soon as might be 
a provision, less subject than tithes to scruple and 
contention and uncertainty, should be made for the 
encouragement and maintenance of able and pain¬ 
ful teachert, and that until such provision were 
made the present maintenance should not be 
taken away or impeached; that none should be 
compiled to consent to the public profession of 
faith by fihes or penalties or otherwise, hut that 
endeavours should be used to win them by per¬ 
suasion and example, and that such as professed 
faith in God by Jesus Christ, though differing in 
judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discipline 
publicly held forth, should not be restrained from, 
bUt protected in, the exercise of their religion, so 
that they did not quarrel with and disturb others 
in the exercise of theirs; provided that (for Crom¬ 
well was cither unwilling or unable to extend this 
wide toleration to the church of Rome and the 
Anglican episcopal church) this liberty were not 
extended to popery or prelacy, or to such as under 
thfe‘profession of Christ held forth and practised 
licentiousness. Such were the principal clauses 
of the Instrument of government which the lord 
prtltector Bworc to, and to which he put his signa¬ 
ture, promising, in the presence of God, not to 
violate or infringe the matters and things contained 
therein. And hereupon he sat down, covered, in 
the chair of state, and the lords commissioners de¬ 
livered to him the great seal of England, and the 
lord mayor his sword and cap of maintenance, all 
which the lord protector returned immediately to 
them again. The court then rose, and Cromwell 
went back in state to the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, the lord mayor carrying the sword be¬ 
fore him all the way, the soldiers shouting, and 
the great guns firing. On the following day (the 
17th of December) the lord protector was pro¬ 
claimed by sound of trumpet in the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, at the Royal Exchange and other 
places in the city; and soon after the lord mayor 
and corporation invited him to a great feast at 
Grocers’ Hall.* 

Thus was the government of England converted 
into a republic with a chirf magistrate at its head. 
In the interval which had elapsed since the forcible 
expulsion of the Long Parliament, the maritime 
war had been conducted with vigour and success— 
the English fleet having, according to 'a pun of 
those days, out-trumped Van Tromp. This Nep¬ 
tune of the Dutch had again presented himself in 
the Downs on the 25th of May, and that, too.wkifa 
fleet of 108 ships. On the 2nd of June Monk 
and Dean engaged him; on the 3rd the gallant 
Blake came up and decided the action, in which 
the Dutch lost seventeen of their Bhips, which 
were sunk or taken, and, besides the slain, more 
than 1300 men that were made prisoners. The 
English lost none of their ships, but General Dean 
unfortunately fell by a great shot on the first day 
of the action. After the battle the English went 

• Whitelock.—Perfect Politician,—Carrington. 
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ami lay off the ports of Holland, taking prizes at 
their pleasure. But by the 29th of July Van 
Trump again got to sea with 129 Bail, and put all 
in a fighting poeture to engage the English the 
next day. As the night was foul, and flats and 
shoals close under his lec, Monk, who now com¬ 
manded in chief, hoisted sail and stood out to 
sea. “ This sight made the Dutch suppose a 
flight, insomuch that one of their captains desired 
Van Tromp to pursue: for, said he, these Schel- 
lums dare not stand onq broadside from your ex¬ 
cellency : you may see them) plainly running 
home, and therefore, my lprd, miss not the oppor¬ 
tunity. This was not the first time that Tromp 
had seen the English at sea, and he therefore re¬ 
turned the captain this short answer : Sir, look to 
your charge; for, were the enemy but twenty sail, 
th« would never refuse to fight us. So it fell 
outr for, the weather proving fair and calm, the 
English contracted their fleet together, and, in a 
body, tacked about to meet the enemy.”* On 
Sunday morning, the 31st of July—a cloudy, 
gloomy morning—the two fleets engaged with an 
excess of fury, .the Dutch having the weather- 
gage, and beginning the fight at long shots. But 
it was not long before they fought board and board, 
and so they continued fighting, the Dutch using 
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fire-ships, which stuck like plasters to the sides of 
some of the English, from five in the morning till 
ten, “ about which time Van Tromp, fighting in 
the midst of the English fleet, had a passport sent 
him for another world, being shot with a musket 
bullet into the left breast near the heart. . . . And 
no sooner was his life Bpcnt, but the hearts of his 
men were broken, a general consternation suddenly 
possessing the whole fleet, so that the Beamen had 
more mind to carry home the news of their re¬ 
nowned admiral’s death, than to take vengeance 
on the English for killing him.”* This txerneii- 
dous battle, in which the Dutch lost thirty ships, 
and the English only two, put an end to the war, 
and allowed the protector time to attend to business 
at home. 

a.d. 1654.—Whenever Cromwell, who would 
frequently bemoan the animosities amongst the 
people caused by diversity in religion, was pressed 
by preachers and zealots to put an end to them by 
enforcing a settlement and conformity to one creed, 
he represented that his power in the nation was 
merely that of a constable, who was to keep peace 
and quietness amongst all parties, and misuse 
none; but he thought himself obliged to imprison 
for a month some expounders of the gospel who 
represented him aa a tyrant, and a worse protector 
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than Richard III. In the courts of law he made 
some new appointments, among which was .that of 
the great Sir Matthew Hale, who was put on the 
Bench of the Common Pleas. Thurloe, the friend 
of Milton, was made secretary 6f Btate; and a higher 
tone was noticeable in the state-papers of the 
country than had ever been known before, not ex¬ 
cepting even the productions of Elizabeth’s time. 
The French government made haste to congratu¬ 
late the lord protector, and engaged to dismiss the 
family of the late King Charles from France; 
Spain made a tender of friendship and alliance; 
and Portugal, which had, in effect, been at war 
wjth the commonwealth ever since the affair of 
Prince Rupert*sent ever an ambassador extraordi- 
dinnry to negotiate for, a peace with Cromwell. 
Don Pai)taleon Sa, brother to the Portuguese 
envoy, was insultefc-one day in London by an 
Englishman of the name of Gerrard, commonly 
called “ Generous Gerrard,” an enthusiastic royal¬ 
ist ; and on the next day, towards evening, the 
vindictive Portuguese sallied out with “ a fanatic 
crew,’’ armed with swords, pistols, and daggers, 
in search of Gerrard, whom they found at the 
New Exchange. An affray ensued; an English¬ 
man named Greenway was Bhot, and Colonel Mayo 
received seven dangerous wounds; bar Gerrard, 
“ with his good rapier andwith a magnanimous 
spirit, drove the Portugal* iH before him.” #<in 
Pantaleon fled for refuge to the house of bis bro¬ 
ther, who pleaded the ambassadorial right of con¬ 
sidering his house as a sacred asylum in ali cases; 
but, soon seeing that nothing less would satisfy, he 
delivered up his brother, his friend, a knight of 
Malta, and some others. The ambassador then 
addressed himself to Cromwell, chiefly for his bro¬ 
ther, but Cromwell told him that the business con¬ 
cerned the public, and that his excellency must 
apply to the parliament and council of state. In 
fact, Cromwell had resolved that Don Pantaleon 
should suffer the extremity of the law, and, with¬ 
out heeding prayers, promises, or threats, he 
brought him publicly to trial before a jury, (for 
more fairness, and as was usual in such cases, it 
consisted of half Englishmen and half foreigners,) 
who-retuttied a verdict of guilty, which was fol¬ 
lowed by the sentence that he should be hanged. 
On the 10th of July, his sentence being commuted 
to beheading, he was conveyed from Newgate to 
Tower Hill in a coach and-six, with divers of his 
brother the ambassador’s retinue with him, all in 
mourning, and there his head was chopped off at 
two blows.* Yet, in spite of this catastrophe, the 
ambassador was fain to sign the treaty of peace 
with the lord protector. It appears, indeed, that 
he signed on the very day of the execution—and 
then made haste to get away from a country where 
the laws and the ruler -would make no distinction 
of persons, nor tolerate assassination in any. But, 
also on the same day, the “ generous” Gerrard, who 
was himself capable of a worse species of assassi¬ 
nation than that perpetrated by the Portuguese, 
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was beheaded on the same spot: for he had en¬ 
gaged with Charles II.* to surprise and murder 
Cromwell, and then proclaim Charles. He had 
fully concerted this plan with a set of men as 
desperate and lawless as himself, arid his plot wbb 
only discovered by the protector a few hours be¬ 
fore the time fixed for its execution. Only one of 
his accomplices suffered death: this was a Mr. 
Vowel, who was hanged at the Mewa’ gate. 

At the same time the authority, if not the life, 
of Cromwell was threatened by some of the discon¬ 
tented republican officers of the army; and he 
justified himself by the necessity of the case in 
imprisoning a few of the most distinguished of 
those men, who had prayed with him and fought 
with him from the beginning, but never with any 
intention of making him a sovereign. Ireland re¬ 
mained tolerably tranquil under his lieutenants, 
and subsequently under the rule of his second 
son, Henry Cromwell, who, according to the 
report of one who ia no partial narrator, “ ruled 
with so much discretion, that in a small time 
he brought that disordered nation into the most 
hopeful condition of a flourishing state.”t But 
in Scotland the highlanders for the most part 
defied the authority of the commonwealth, main¬ 
taining a loose predatory warfare ; and the Lords 
Glencairn, Athol, Lorn, and Balcarras, with other 
royalists, kept the standard of Charles II. flying, 
and, upon being joined by General Middleton, 
who came over from the continent, they assumed a 
very menacing attitude. But jealousies and fierce 
dissensions broke out among them; some of the 
officers turned their arms against one another, and 
when General Monk, re-appointed by Cromwell 
to the chief command in Scotland, returned to that 
country after his victories over the Dutch, he 
quelled the insurrection with infinite ease, and 
made Middleton run back to his exiled master. 
It appears that, as early as this at least, Charles 
was tampering with Monk; but that third-rate, 
selfish man could have seen no chance of mastering 
Cromwell, and his interest, and his conviction that 
any attempt at a royalist revolution must fail, kept 
him for the present faithful to the protector and 
commonwealth. 

On the 3rd of September—“ the Lord’s day, 
yet the day of the parliament’s meeting”!—the 
newly-elected members met first in the afternoon 
at sermon in Westminster Abbey; and after the 
sermon they attended the protector in the Painted 
Chamber. There Cromwell addressed them as to 
the cause of their being summoned; and then they 

* Gerrard had recently returned from Faria with a proclamation 
running in the name of Charles II., offering a reward to auy “ who 
should, by pistol, B«ord, poison, or other means, do au act acceptable 
to God and good men, in destroying the life of a certain base mecha¬ 
nic fellow, by nurne Oliver Cromwell, who had usurped the supreme 
power.” Clarendon, who is suspected to huve penued this atrocious 
paper, denies that there was any plot of the hind : but there ure few 
things more clearly proved than Gerrard’t guilt; or more obvious 
than the fact that not one, but many, of the royalists thought it would 
be no sin to shoot, Btab, poison, or otherwise dispose of the usurper. 
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j Whitelock. The 3rd of September, though a Sunday, had been 
chosen, because it was the anniversary of the gnat victories of Dun¬ 
bar and Worcester, and because Cromwell considered it his lucky 
day. 
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went to their House and adjourned till the next 
morning. On that morning the protector rode in 
state* from Whitehall to the Abbey, where ano¬ 
ther sermon was preached, and whence the mem¬ 
bers followed him back to the Painted Chamber. 
He took his seat in a chair of state set upon steps 
—as like a throne as it well might be;—the mem¬ 
bers, all uncovered, Bat upon benches round about 
him ; and all being silent, “his highness” took off 
his hat, and made what Whitelock calls “ a large 
and subtle speech.” He spoke to them of—what 
he assuredly might have felt as a citizen, as an 
English gentleman—the great danger resulting 
from the anarchic principles of the Levellers, 
and the fantastic opinions of the Fifth-monarchy 
men, who, if left to themselves, would destroy 
liberty, property, law, and rational religion, in 
order to introduce ttieir wild systems and theories 
of government under the mask of the most sacred 
of all liberties—the liberty of conscience.f “They 
can tell the magistrate,” continued the protector, 
“ that he hath nothing to do with men in these 
matters—for these, are matters of conscience and 
opinion ; they are matters of religion—what hath 
the magistrate to do with them ? lie is to look to 
the outward man, but not to meddle with the in¬ 
ward. And truly it so happens, that though these 
things do break out visibly to all, yet ihe principle 
wherewith they are carried on so forbids the 
magistrate to meddle with them, as it hath 
hitherto kept the offenders from punishment. 

.The afore-mentioned abominations did thus 

swell to this height amongst us. The axe was 
laid to the root of the ministry. It was anti- 
cliristinn,—it was Babylonish: it suffered under 
such a judgment, that, the truth of it is, as the 
extremity was great on that, I wish it prove not 
so on tins, hand. The. extremity was, that no 
man having a good testimony, having received 
gifts from Clnist, might preach, if nut ordained. 
So, now, many on the other hand allirni that he 
who is ordained hath a nullity, or antichristiamsm, 
stamped upon his calling; so that he ought not to 
preach, or not be heard. I wish it may not 
too justly be said that there was severity and 
sharpness ; yea, too mpeh of an imposing spirit 
in matters of conscience ; a spirit unchristian 
enough in any times, most unfit for these; deny¬ 
ing liberty to those who have earned it with their 
blood; who have gained civil liberty, and religious 

• “ About nine in the morning bis liigliness (not much affect¬ 
ing pomp and bravery) rode in hin couch to church: with him there 
ant his son Henry and the Luid*Lumbert • his gentlemen, very richly 
clad, inarched Unit, bare-headed.; next before the coach went the 
pages, and on one Bide of the coach walked on foot Mr. Strickland, 
one of the council, and captain of the guard, together with the master 
of the ceremonies; on the other Bide, in like manner, was Captain 
Howard, captain of the Lifeguard. After these, tollowod, in coaches, 
the lords commissioners of the Great Seal, of the Treasuiy, and the 
Council; at last, the ordinary guard of the protector put an end to 
the train. In this manner he went to the Abbey. As lie entered the 
church, there w as borne before him' four maces, the purse and a 
sword, which the Lord Lambert carried bare headed.” —Peifeet 
Politician. 

t The Fifth-monarchy men confidently expected that the Millen¬ 
nium was at hand,—that Christ was coming, and that they, us the 
blessed saints, were to have under him the exclusive dominion ortho 
whole world. All this and a great deal more they conceived they 
saw clearly foretold in the Apocalypse, , 
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also, for, those who would thus impose upon 
thefn.”* He went oil to tell them that there had 
heeh 4od much subverting and unduihg; that 
", overturn, oVerturn, overturn,” was a scripture 
phrase very much abused, and applied by men of 
discontented spirits io justify all kinds of rnpeace- 
able practices; that the common Q:uy in the 
mean time was not sleeping; that swarms of JcsuitB 
were coming over to meddle in the affairs of Eng¬ 
land, to hinder the good work in Ireland, to 
obstruct it in Scotland. After speaking of the 
successful termination of the war with the Portu¬ 
guese, and the was with the Dutch, he asserted 
that it was his government that had applied the 
remedy, and that lie and that government were Cal¬ 
culated for the interest of t the people, far their 
interest alone and for their good, without respect 
had to any other interest. “ 1 may,” -emitinhed 
the Protector, “ with all lntliiHleiiess towards pod, 
and modestly before you; say something in the 
behalf of this government. It hath endeavoured 
to reform the laws, and for that end hath joined 
persons of integrity mid ability to consider how the 

laws may be made plain, short, and easy. 

It hath taken care to put into the seats of justice 
men of the most know n integrity and ability. The 
Chancery hath been reformed, and, I hope, to the 
just *atis(wtion of all good men. It hath put a 
stop to that heady way).for every man that will to 
male himself a preacher, having endeavoured to 
settle a way for approbation of men of piety and 
fitness for the work, and the business committed 
to persons both of the Presbyterian and Inde¬ 
pendent judgment.One thing more this 

government hath done. It hath been instrumental 
to call a free parliament: blessed be Qod, we see 
here this day a free parliament! And that it may 
continue so, 1 hope is in the heart and spirit of 
every good man m England. For mine own part, 
ns 1 desired it above my life, so to keep it free I 
shall value it above my lifc.”t When Cromwell 
had done speaking, the members went to their 
House; elected the old Speaker, Lenthall; re¬ 
appointed several of the officers of the Long Par¬ 
liament; and appointed the 13th of September as 
a day of humiliation, to be kept by the parliament, 
city, and parts adjacent. But, on the morrow 
(the 5th), their very first proceeding was to call in 
question the recent' “ instrument of government,” 
or charter, by appointing a committee of privileges, 
and by moving that the House should resolve itself 
into a committee to deliberate whether the legisla¬ 
tive power should .be in a single person and a par 
liament, or, in other words, whether they should or 
should not acknowledge the kte instrument which 
had made Cromwell protector And them a par¬ 
liament. 

If Cromwell had-taken any great pains in influ¬ 
encing the electiotiof these men, his pains had been 
thrown away hi good part,—for not only had many 
republicans been returned, but also many Presby¬ 
terians; and the united opposition of these twe 

* Pari. Hilt. t Pari. Hist.—Whitelock. 
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parties was too strong for the protcctorians, or the 
court party, as Cromwell’s adherents were already 
culled. Bradshaw was one of the republican 
members; and he. and Scott headed that section, 
and spoke with great boldness in support of their 
own theory of government, possibly not reflecting 
sufficiently ^J>on the undeniable fact, that there 
were not materials in England to constitute or 
sustain a republic. Ludlow, who was as enthu¬ 
siastic as Bradshaw, says, that these speeches 
“ were very instrumental in opening the eyes of 
many young members, who had never before heard 
the public interest so clearly stated and asserted ; so 
thrft the commonwealth party increased every day, 
and that of the sword lost ground proportionally.” 
These speeches, or the reports of them, are among 
the many things of this period that have perished ; 
hot we learn, from a contemporary, that a noble 
gentleman, whom be names not, made one “ ex¬ 
cellent speech, wherein lie showed the snares that 
then were laid to entrap the people’s privileges: 
for his own part, he declared that (toil had made 
him instrumental in cutting down tyranny in one 
person, and now he could not endure to see the 
nation’s liberties ready to he shackled by another, 
whose right to the government, could be measured 
out no oilier ways than by the length of his sword, 

■—’twas this emboldened him to command his#oni- 
manders. To the same effect many more, speeches 
were made, in direct opposition to a single person.” 1 ’ 
When they had jarred for eight days together upon 
this string, Cromwell summoned all the members 
before him in the l’ainted Chamber, and there 
gave them to understand that the government by 
a single person and a parliament was a funda¬ 
mental principle, fully established, and not subject 
to their discussion ; that the “ instrument of govern¬ 
ment” expressly provided that no parliamentary 
bills should contain anything in them contrary to 
the clauses of the said instrument; that the same 
instrument of government that made them a par¬ 
liament made him a protector; and as they were 
intrusted with some tilings, so was lie with others; 
and that these fundamentals could not he altered 
or called in question. They were—]. That the 
government should lie in one person and a par¬ 
liament. 2. Thai parliament should not he made 
perpetual. li. That the militia was not to 
lie trusted to any one hand or power, hut to 
he so disposed that the parliament should have 
a check upon the protector, and the protector upon 
the parliament. 4. Tiiat, in matters of religion, 
there should he a due liberty of conscience, with 
bounds and liberties set, so as to prevent persecu¬ 
tion. As for all oilier points, he assured them 
that they were examinable and alterable as the 
occasion and the state of affairs might require. 
“I told you,” continued Cromwell, still leaning 
upon the clear clauses in the instrument of govern¬ 
ment, “I told you you were a free parliament; 
and so you are, whilst you own the government 
and authority that called you hither: for, certainly, 
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that word implied a ’ reciprocation, or implied 

nothing at all.I called not myself to this 

place. 1 say, again, I called not myself to this 
place; of that God is witness. ... If my calling 
be from God, and my testimony from the people, 
God mid the people shall take it from me, else 1 
will not part with it.” In the end, he told them 
that he was necessitated to appoint a test or recog¬ 
nition of his government, which must he signed 
hv them all before they went any more into the 
House. The test or recognition was simply in 
these words :—“ I do hereby promise and engage 
to he true and faithful to the lord-protector and 
the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land ; and shall not (according to the tenor of the 
indenture whereby 1 am returned to serve in par¬ 
liament) propose or give my consent to alter the 
government as it is settled in one person and a 
parliament.” This parchment was placed on it 
table*near the door of the House, and about one 
hundred and thirty members subscribed it imme¬ 
diately, and went hack to their seats, when they 
adjourned for one Hay, to give time for the. rest to 
sign it. In tile course of the day Major-General 
Harrison, wdio had returned to his republicanism, 
regarded the rule of one man as contrary to the 
law of Christ, and who had played so conspi¬ 
cuous a part in driving out the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, but who had himself been driven out of 
the Little Parliament, was secured by a party 
of horse at the Lord Protector’s order. On the 
1-1 tli of September many more of the members 
subscribed tbe recognition ; tbe House, however, 
voting and declaring that this recognition did not 
comprehend, nor should be construed to com¬ 
prehend, tbe whole instrument of government, 
consisting of forty-two articles, but only the 
clauses which concerned the government ot the 
commonwealth by a single person and successive 
parliaments. On the lftlh they voted that all 
persons returned, or that should be relni ned licrc- 
afier to serve in this present parliament, should, 
before they were admitted to sit m the House, 
subscribe the test or recognition ; and that the sub¬ 
scription should he taken in the presence of any 
two members who had themselves subscribed it. 
On the 19th they began to* sit in grand committee 
to debate, <h: the in ilirm, tbe instrument of go¬ 
vernment, till they should go through all the 
forty-two articles, and confirm or reject them. 
Ami upon the same clay they voted that the 
supreme legislative authority should reside in a 
lord-protector and the people assembled in purl la¬ 
ment, and that the present lord-protector should 
continue during life. By tbe Gth of October three 
hundred of the four hundred members had signed 
the recognition. On the 10th of October they 
took up the critical question whether the office of 
the single person or protector should be elective or 
hereditary, and, after a high debate, which lasted 
several days, it was carried by a very large majo¬ 
rity that the office should he elective. The veto 
allowed to the lord-protector by the instrument of 
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government was less than the shadow of that roynl 
prerogative as allowed to modem constitutional 
kings; but, thin and airy as it was, the medley 
majority of republicans and Presbyterians made 
their attack upon it.* On the lltli of llecemlier 
they voted that., in bills touching liberty of con¬ 
science, the protector should have a negative, but 
not in bills for suyiiretsiny heresies; and that a 
bill should be drawn up wherein should he enu¬ 
merated all the damnable heresies existing. Here 
the hoof of Presbyterian intolerance is again visible, 
and the sight of it forces us to rctlect on what a 
blessed kind of government, and what a tenderness 
to religious liberty, the nation would have found 
if a parliament with such a majority had prevailed 
over Cromwell.t 

a. n. 1050.—Nearly five months—the time pre¬ 
scribed by the instrument of government—had 
now elapsed since this parliament began its 
sitting, “ m all which time they did much m doing 
nothing.” They had not presented a single lull 
to the protectory they had not honoured him with 
the slightest communication; they had not voted 
him a sixpence for meeting the, expenses of the 
government. On the 22nd of January, the earliest 
day that the. letter of the instrument would allow, 
—and here Cromwell thought (it (o make parlia¬ 
mentary months lunar months of twenty-eight days 
each,—he summoned them before him to tell them 
that it was not for the profit of these nations that 
they should continue any longer; and that, tliere- 
I'mc, he did dissolve this parliament. In his long 
speech he regretted that they should have lost so 
good an opportunity of establishing a rational go¬ 
vernment, equally removed from the extremes of 
monarchy on the one hand, and of democracy on 
the other ; that they must remember how caiefiilly 
lie had declined to intrench upon their privileges, 
offering them no manner of interruption or hin¬ 
drance,, no injury, no indignity, no vexing with 
messages or questionings. “As I may not take 
notice,” he continued, “ of what you have been 
doing, so I think I have a very great liberty to 
tell you that I do not know what you have been 
doing ; That I do not know whether you have been 
alive or dead 1 I have not once heard from you 
in all this time. I havd not! And that you all 
know.” He then alluded to his own melancholy 
thoughts, and proceeded to tell them what lie had 
been doing, and what the enemies of the country 
had been doing; that, while they had been dis¬ 
puting about abstract principles of government, 
the enemies of the peace of these nations abroad 
and at home, the discontented humours throughout 
the nation, had been nourishing themselves under 

• While these dehates were in progress Cromwell’s mother died, 
and was buiieil in Westminster Abbey, where, some time before, he 
bud interred his son-in-law, Ireton, who died in Ireland,—aecuiding 
to some, to the no great giiel of Cromwell, who had been dcteiied 
and hampeied m his schemes by lreton's determined republicanism. 

f On the veiy next day the parliament voted two hooks, punted 
under the mime ot John Habile, to contain many impious and blas¬ 
phemous opinions against the Deity of the Holy Ghost, and that the 
books should be burnt by the hand of the hangman ; and a committee 
named to examine and find out the authors, printers, and publishers. 
—fVhttclock. 


their shadow; that the cavalier party had been 
designing and preparing to put the nation into 
blood nguin ; and “ that another sort than those 
before-mentioned” had been, and yet were, endea¬ 
vouring to put all into blood and into confusion— 
a confusion more desperate and dangerous than 
England ever yet saw : in fine, that Uifroyahst and 
levelling factions alike had been threatening to su!>- 
vert all liberty whatsoever, und nil right religion. 

And, in fact, as many members of the now 
dissolved parliament must have known, these 
dangers were not yet past. A few days alter the 
dissolution Cromwell discovered the particulars of 
a must extensive plot, wherein many of the king’s 
party and some of the levelling party were engaged 
mid acting in strange concert, each Imping, in the 
end, to dupe the oilier. “The conspiracy,” says 
Whitelock, “ was generally laid to bring in the 
king; and the design so far took effect that, in 
several counties, small armed parlies began to 
gather into a body. Ill Shropshire, Sir Thomas 
Harris, with a party, endeavoured to surprise 
Shrewsbury Castle, hut was prevented, and taken 
prisoner. Olliers were prevented at Chirke Castle, 
endeavouring to surprise it; and the like was in other 
places. This design, tiic protector had n jealousy, 
was countenanced by the late pailiament, and lie 
gavc,out that to he a cause of the dissolving of 
them.” At tins moment, indeed, Major Wildmnn 
was seized by a party of horse, and carried from 
Exton, near Mail borough, to Chepstow Castle. At 
the time of his arrest he was found in his chamber, 
leaning upon his dhow, and dictating to his man 
- -“The Declaration of the Tree and Well-affected 
People of England now in Arms against the Tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, Esquire.” “Many,” says 
Whitelock, “ who viewed this declaration knew 
that there, was too much of truth in it; and, had 
not the design been nipped in the bud, and timely 
discoveied and prevented, it might have caused 
some disturbance, to the protector and to the peace 
of the new government; but, by the commitment 
of the chief conspirators, this plot was crushed, 
and tile, peace not interrupted. Divers wondered 
most that Wildmau, and others of his party who 
hail served the parliament, should now join in this 
design with those of the king’s party ; but they 
alleged the strengthening of themselves, and their 
power afterwards, to suppress the Cavaliers, or 
any other who should oppose their ends.” On 
Sunday, the 11th of March, two hundred new con¬ 
spirators hurst into Salisbury at midnight, seized 
many horses, and took away the commissions of 
the judges who were then on their circuit iu that 
place. From Salisbury the insurgents marched 
westward, hut they were soon overtaken by one of 
Cromwell’s regiments at South Molton, in Devon¬ 
shire, and there, after a sharp conflict, routed and 
cut to pieces. For this affair Captains Penruddock, 
Grove, and Lucas were executed; and the prisons 
in those parts were filled with royalists. The 
Earl of Rochester came over from Charles II., 
made a feeble attempt iu Yorkshire, and then fled 

3 a 2 
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for his life. Overton was equally unsuccessful in 
Scotland, Colonel Birch in Herefordshire; and 
others, whether royalists or republicans, failed in 
other places. But these insurrections and plots, 
which at one time extended from the Scottish 
Highlands to the hills of Cornwall, made the pro¬ 
tector adopt a system of military government. He 
divided England and Wales into eleven districts, 
over each of which he placed a major-general, who 
was authorised to exact payments of fines and for¬ 
feitures imposed on the royalists and other insur¬ 
gents, to suppress tumults, and to secure obedience 
to the existing government. The first major- 
generals appointed were Fleetwood, Desboruugh, 
Skippon, Whalley, Lambert. Kelsey, Goff, Berry, 
Butler, Wortley, and Barkstead; and these officer*, 
acting for the most part with the militia of the 
counties, and not with the soldiers of the old army, 
effectually put down insurrection, and established 
everywhere the indisputable authority of the pro¬ 
tector. 

And Cromwell’s success abroad, and the high 
estimation in which he was held by foreign powers, 
still continued on the increase. Spain and France, 
at war with each other, both courted his friendship, 
and neither of them spared any baseness or pro¬ 
stration to secure his alliance. 1 n the plenitude of 
his power he demanded from Spain that no En¬ 
glishman should ever he subject to the Inquisition, 
and that the West Indies and the South American 
continent should be thrown open to his flag, with 
a free trade to all English subjects. The Spanish 
ambassador told him that, this was like asking for 
the King of Spain’s two eyes.* The protector, by 
the ndvicc of' one Gage, a minister who had been 
long in the West Indies, sent forth a gallant fleet 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Penn, with a 
land army under General Venables ; and this ex¬ 
pedition, which had alarmed nearly all the courts 
of Europe, its object being kept a profound secret, 
took and secured the very important island of 
Jamaica, after making a blundering mid unsuc¬ 
cessful, and not very honourable, attempt on His¬ 
paniola. At the same time, a second fleet, under 
Blake, put down or checked for the time the Bar¬ 
bary pirates in the Mediterranean, and exacted 
indemnities from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who, some years before, had permitted Prince 
Rupert to sell English prizes at Leghorn. Crom¬ 
well, who was accustomed to say that a ship of 
the line was the best ambassador—that he could 
make the thunder of his cannon in the Meditcrra- J 
nean heard by the pope in Rome,—next interfered 
in favour of the persecuted Waldenses, a Protest¬ 
ant people dwelling in the upper valleys of Pied¬ 
mont, “amidst the wildest and most secluded of, 
those Alpine fastnesses which lie between the Clu- 
aone and the Pelice, two mountain torrents that 
fall into the river Po.”f In this negotiation, as 
in many others, Cromwell was assisted by the 
mighty pen of Milton. He could scarcely make 
his sca-cannon even heard by the Duke of Savoy, 

• Ttarloe, Stato Fapen. i Gilly’i W.Wcoici, 


the sovereign of Piedmont and the persecutor of 
the Waldenses; but he was now engaged in a 
treaty with the French, and he refused to sign it 
until Cardinal Mazarin, who was said to fear 
Cromwell more than he did the devil, had read a 
lesson of toleration to the court of Savoy, and had 
obtained from it a solemn engagement to allow the 
Protestant mountaineers liberty of conscience and 
the restoration of all their ancient rights. Then 
Cromwell finished his treaty with his brother the 
King of France; and a declaration of war, in con¬ 
federacy with the French monarch, was issued 
against the King of Spain, who, after the unan¬ 
nounced attack on his territories in the West 
Indies, had laid an embargo upon English ships. 
In this naval war with Spain Blake was again the 
hero; and lie and his captains presently began to 
fill the ports of England with rich prizes. 

Encouraged by these successes, Cromwell ven¬ 
tured to call a third parliament, which he opened 
on the 11th of September, lfjhO, after rejecting 
nearly a hundred of the members elected, or one- 
fourth of the whole. In his speech he again as¬ 
serted the undeniable fact, that Charles Stuart was 
soliciting aid in every direction, and that his par¬ 
tisans in England—the cavaliers and papists— 
were joined with levellers and fifth-monarchy 
men. In this “purified” assembly money was 
voted liberally, and other hills were passed accord¬ 
ing to the lord-protector’s desire. A conspiracy 
against his life, in which one Syndercombe, a re¬ 
publican officer, who had been quartermaster to 
Monk, undertook to assassinate the protector,* 
and the discovery of a correspondence between some 
of the English,republicans and the court at Madiid, 
wherein the Spaniards were invited to land an 
army in England, hurried on the debates and 
events which we have now briefly to relate. 

a.d. 1651.—It had long been felt that any par¬ 
liament of ouc chamber or house was a mere 
nullity, and that, as affairs now stood, there was 
nothing hut the single life of Cromwell between 
comparative tranquillity and prosperity, and civil 
war and anarchy; and many men, nut the protec¬ 
tor’s dupes or tools, and who were neither selfish 
nor short-sighted, had seriously deliberated upon 
the restoration of the House of Lords aud of here¬ 
ditary monarchy. One member, holder than the 
rest, ventured to recommend something which 
would tend very much to the preservation of his 
highness and the nation, and to the quieting of 
all the designs of their enemies; and this was, that 
his highucss would be pleased to take upon him 
the government according to the ancient constitu¬ 
tion. And, after a short but passionate dispute, it 
was concluded that this suggestion should be 
seriously debated, f On the 23rd of February 

• Syndercombe’* plnn waa to murder Cromwell on one of hi* fre¬ 
emen t journeys from Whitehall to Hampton Court, which ln»t pUc© 
the protector most loved. The frequency of theae plot* had rendered 
Cromwell wary in the extreme, aud had led to hi* employing secret 
spies in all directions. Syndercotitbe was seiied in his bed, and 
brought to trial ; but ho escaped the horrible execution, to which he 
was sentenced, ns a traitor, by committing suicide, 
t Burton’* Diury. 
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Sir Christopher Pack, who hud recently been lord 
mayor of London, suggested, without periphrasis, 
that, as the best way of settling the nation, the 
lord-protector should be desired to assume the 
title of King! He had scarcely said the words 
when the republican and military members forced 
him from his seat, near the Speaker, down to the 
bur of the House, with a paper which he held in 
his hand. But Pack’s friends rose to assist him, 
and, in spite of much violence and tumult, his 
paper was read in the House. It was entitled 
“ A humble Address and Remonstrance of the 
Knights, Burgesses, and Citizens assembled in 
Parliamentand its purport was to denounce the 
military government under the eleven major-gene¬ 
rals and their delegates, and to urge the protector 
to assume a higher title, and to put himself at the 
head of a government which should be managed 
with the advice of two houses of parliament: a 
motion that it should he discussed seriatim was 
carried by a majority of 100 to 44; and it was 
debated, day after duy, from the 23rd of February 
to the 26th of March. If the. major-generals, 
whose almost pro-consular authority was menaced 
by it, were among the sturdiest of its opponents, 
there were others who opposed it without any 
apparent, selfish motive; but, after all opposition, 
the substance of the paper was adopted by the 
House, who changed its title into that of “ The 
humble Petition and Advice of the Parliament of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” On the last 
day ot the debate the blank left for tlie title to 
he borne by Cromwell was tilled up with the wold 
“ King ” "by a majority of 123 to 62. On the 4th 
of Aprd the paper was presented to his highness 
at Whitehall by the. Speaker and the House, who 
desired “ that his highness would be pleased to 
magnify himself with the title of king;” six or 
seven members being appointed to persuade bis 
luglmess thereto. The principal arguments used 
were these,—that the title of king had obtained 
from the very infancy of this nation; that some¬ 
times the person of the king had been unpleasant 
to the people, but not his title or oflicc ; that the 
title was interwoven in the laws, accommodated to 
the genius of the people, approved by the suffrages 
of parliaments; that it was for the honour of the 
nation to call their supreme governor king; that 
by the statutes of the 9th of Edward IV. mid 3rd 
of Henry VII. it was enacted that none taking up 
arms fur the king, although unjustly, should he 
punished therefore; that it was more upon account 
of these laws, than of any affection, that many 
took part with the king in the late wars ; that as 
to Providence, that would be no less conspicuous 
in turning the government again into monarchy 
for avoiding confusion, and bridling the tumults of 
the people, than in changing the name of monarchy 
into protectorship; and that good and pious men 
would acquiesce in the decree of parliament, 
although perhaps they might Beem privately to 
differ. Cromwell urged his reasons against these 
arguments, declaring that he did not find it his 


duty to God and the country to accept the proposed 
new title. He desired time to reflect upon this part 
of “ the great machine of England’s government, 
called the Petition and Advice;” hut, as to that 
other great clause of the paper, which recalled into 
existence the House of Peers, he did not hesitate 
for a moment. 

Meanwhile 'certain of the fifth-monarchy men 
had resolved that there should be no king but 
Jesus Christ, and no parliament hut a sanhedrim, 
to consist entirely of saints—that is, of themselves. 
Through the vigilance of Thurloe this precious 
plot was discovered, and a number of the conspi¬ 
rators were arrested with arms in their bauds. 
Their leader appeared to be one Vcnner, a wine- 
cooper (called, by Thurloe, “a desperate and 
bloody spirit”) ; but Major-General Harrison,Vice- 
Admiral Lawson, Colonel Rich, and other officers 
of that stamp, were implicated, and were all seized 
and sent to the Tower.* By the laws passed in 
the Long Parliament the offence of these men was 
capital, but not one of them suffered death. The 
discovery of the plot interrupted the proceedings 
about the petition and advice, and the kingly title, 
for several days; hut oil the I2th of April a com¬ 
mittee of the House, headed by Whitelock, waited 
upon the lord-protcctor; and on the 14th White- 
lock reported the “ passages yesterday betwixt his 
highness and the committee about the title of 
king.” On the 16th W'hiteluek moved that the 
committee should meet again with his highness, 
which was ordered, and the committee attended; 
but the protector, being busy m examining the 
plot, put them off to another day. On the 20th, 
upon Whitelock’s motion, the committee were 
again ordered to wait upon “ his highness.” 
Whitelock himself says, here, “The protector waa 
satisfied in his private judgment that it was fit for 
him to take upon him the title of king, and matters 
weic piepared in order thereunto ; but afterwards, 
by solicitation of the commonwealth-men, and 
fearing a mutiny and defection of a great pnrt of 
the army in case he should assume that title and 
office, his mind changed; and many of the officers 
of the army gave out high threatening* against 
him in case lie should do it; he therefore thought 
best to attend some better season and opportunity 
in this business, and refused it at this time, with 
great seeming earnestness.” And, indeed, Crom- 

• Whitelock.—Thurloe, State Taper*This insurrection,” says 
Thurloe, “ won to have boon upon Thursday night: the place of their 
first meeting was to have been at Mile-End Green. The party en¬ 
gaged to begin this nisunection (lor this was to have been but as a 
forlorn) were those who falsely atul profanely style themselves the 
fifth monarchy, and ptetend to have no king but Jesus { for they do 
most Impiously and wickedly father nil their counsels nud Katun's 
delusions upon him, calling that which is eartlilv, sensual, and 
devilish, to he the woiking of the Holy Spirit, and the power of 

Christ’s love in them.They encouraged one another with this, 

that, though they were but worms, yet they should lw mado instru¬ 
mental to thresh mountains.That which they relied upon was, 

Hint many thousands would soon flock to them out of the city, aud 
that others m the country would be also up. And though they speak 
great words of the reigu of the saints, and the beautiftil kingdom of 
holies which they would erect, yet the baits they lay to catch men 

with are, taking away tuxes, excise, customs, aud tithes.Upon 

their first meeting there was a book read amongst them called 
‘ A Healing Question.’ They hud their correspondents at Bedford, 
Manchester, Abiugdon, Oxford, PoitAnoutli, Hull,Bristol, Lincoln, 
uud wuuy other places." 
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well’s assumption of hereditary royalty was most 
strenuously opposed not merely by Lambert, the 
best soldier in England next to the protector, and 
who entertained the hope of succeeding Crom¬ 
well in the protectorship, but also by Cromwell’s 
brother-in-law Desborough, his son-in-law Fleet- 
wood, his old instrument Colonel Pride, and 
above a hundred officers of name and influence, 
who, after waiting upon the protector in a body, 
sent up a petition to the House, setting forth— 
“That they (the petitioners) had hazarded their 
lives against monarchy, and were still ready to do 
s6‘in defence of the liberties of the nation: that, 
Having observed in some men great endeavours to 
bring the nation again under their old servitude, 
by pressing their general to take upon him the 
title and government of a king, in order to destroy 
him and weaken the hands of those who were 
faithful to the public; they, therefore, humbly 
desired that they would discountenance all such 
persons and endeavours, and continue steadfast to 
the. old cause, for the preservation of which they, 
for their parts, were most ready to lay down their 
lives.’”* Therefore, if Cromwell (aud, after all 
that has been said by his ftnemies of all colours, 
the, subject is still open to doubt) had set Ins 
heart upon the mere-title of king (the power lie 
had^, he was disappointed, and obliged to recede. 
On the 10th of May; after he had submitted 
several papers to the House, it was voted that his 
title should continue to be that of lord-protector; 
on the 22nd the House fixed “ the bounds and 

• Ludlow, Memoirs —“Tin* piuteelnr," bays WhitelocL, ''often 
advised about thu «:ml otlu»i jpeii businessa* with tin- I.ortl liioy- 
liill, Pierpulnt, Wlntoloek, Sit {'h.itlrs* Wolstiy, and 'Jlnuloe, and 
Would lie Shut up thren m font Junm. together in private discourst*, 
and .none were .ulmilted to come in to linn • lie would toiuetiAloa bo 
very dim Ini with them, aud, I,mug a nte hi*. L'leulnehs,, he would bn 
Oxceeding familiar with them, ami. by way ol diveisnou, would make 
vei'seu with them, and ovetv one iiiunI tiv" lua fancy, lie commonly 
calk’d lortoliumi, pipe*,, and a candle,and would now mid iheU take 
tobacco liinwlf: tlflPn lm would fall attain to Ilia serious aud grout 
bu'iueks,and mUiMt with them in tlutse affairs." 
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limits of the title of lord-protectorand on the 
25th a committee waited upon “his highness” 
with the “ Petition and Advice,” which had been 
slightly modified in a few other particulars. By 
this instrument the knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
in parliament assembled, acknowledged their 
thankfulness to the wonderful mercy of Almighty 
God in delivering them from that tyranny and 
bondage, both in their spiritual and civil concern¬ 
ments, which the late king and his party designed 
to bring them under; their obligations to his 
highness, whose person the same gracious God 
had preserved in so many battles, and who bad 
been mi instrument for restoring peace and tran¬ 
quillity, although environed by enemies abroad and 
unquiet spirits at home; and their conviction that 
the destruction of his person would throw all back 
into blood and confusion. They begged that he 
would be pleased to hold and exercise the office of 
chief magistrate, by and under the name and style 
nf Lord-Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, &e.; to appoint am! 
declare, during his lifetime, the person who should 
be his successor; and to create the “ Other House,” 
the members to be such as should be nominated 
by his highness and approved by the commons.* 
By the same instrument it was provided that those 
who had advised, assisted, or abetted the rebellion 
of Ireland, and those who did or should profess 
the Popish religion, should be disabled aud made 
incapable tor ever to be elected or to give any vote 
in elections, and that the same disability should 
be extended to all who had aided, abetted, advised, 

• The commonwealth-men, it upppiun, would tolerate in* it her tin* 
designation ’‘House of l,otdh,” nor tli.il of “ I'lipo Hqiiho,” Tin* 
tiling w an, thcieloie, let moil “theOiliei House,’ tiiat bi.ineh of thu 
legislature losing not less m mill powei than it lust in name or dig 
ml? : they woie not to eweil seventy in niunliei, nm to he less than 
iurty, whereof one-aiul twenty weto to f'oim u qiiminn , they weie not 
to give any vote by proxy, on death m icniowil no new member-, 
ueie to be admitted to sit. uud\<>tc but by consent of the 11 oust! ol 
Commons, &c. 
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or assisted in any war against the parliament since 
the 1st of January, 1641, unless they had since 
home arms for the parliament, or for his highness, 
or had otherwise given Bignal testimony of their 
good affection to tire commonwealth; that the 
House should have an exclusive jurisdiction over 
its privileges and constituent members, &c. Sec. 
When the clerk of the parliament had read this 
long instrument, Cromwell, after a solemn speech, 
said, “ The lord-protector doth consent.” On the 
25th of June the parliament ordered the master of 
the ceremonies to give notice to foreign ambassa¬ 
dors of the inauguration of the protector; and on 
the next day that ceremony was performed with 
pomp and circumstance little inferior to those 
which attend a coronation. “ It was appointed 
bv the parliament to he performed in Westminster 
Ilall, where, in the upper end, there was an ascent 
raised, where a chair and canopy of state was set, 
and a tabic with another chair for the Speaker, 
with seats built scaffold-wise, for the parliament, 
on both sides; and places below for the aldermen 
of Loudon and the like : all which being m a 
readiness, the protector came out of a room adjoin¬ 
ing to the Lords’ House (having come thither from 
Whitehall by water), and in this order proceeded 
into the Hall. First went his gentlemen, then a 
herald; next the aldermen, another herald, the 
attorney-general; then the judges, then Norroy, 
the lords commissioners of the Treasury, and the 
seal carried by Commissioner Fiennes; then 


Garter, and after him the Earl of Warwick with 
the sword borne before the protector, bare-headecL* 
the lord mayor Tichhorn carrying' the city sworn 
by his left hand. Being seated in his chair, on the 
left hand thereof stood the lord mayor and'the 
Dutch ambassador; the French ambassador and 
the Earl of Warwick on the right; next behind 
him stood his sons, Richard, Fleetwood, Claypole, 
and the privy council; upon a lower descent Btood 
the Lord Viscount Lisle, Lord Montague, and 
Mr. Whiteluck, with drawn swords.”* When 
the protector had taken his place, standing up 
under a cloth of estate, the Speaker, in the name 
of the parliament, presented to him a rohe 
of purple velvet lined with ermine (which the 
Speaker, assisted by Whiteluck and others, put 
upon his highness) ; then lie delivered to him the 
Bible richly gilt and bossed; and the Speaker 
girt the sword about his highness and put into his 
hand the sceptre of massy gold, and then made a 
speech to him upon those several things, wished 
him all prosperity in hi* government, and admi¬ 
nistered the new oath. This done, Mr. Mantpn, 
one of the chaplains, made a long prayer, recom¬ 
mending his highness, the parliament, the council, 
the forces by land and sen, and the people of the 
three nations, to the blesBiug amt -protection of 
God. And after this prayer, “the heralds, by 
sound i^f trumpet, proclaimed his highness Protec¬ 
tor of' v Engknd, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
, ' * JVifwt roUtici.ni. i 
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dominions thereunto belonging; requiring all per¬ 
sons to yield him due obedience. Hereupon the 
trumpets sounded again, and the people (after the 
usual manner) gave several acclamations, with 
loud shouts, crying ‘ God save the lord-protector!’ 
At the end of nil, the protector, with his train, 
returned to Whitehall, and the members to the 
parliament-house, where they prorogued their 
sitting to the next January.”* 

The court and the manner of life of Cromwell 
continued quiet and modest, as they ever had been; 
not wanting, however, a certain sober dignity, 
which was more imposing than the tinsel and 
parade of most royalties. Everything at Hampton 
Court, his favourite residence, had an air of so¬ 
briety and decency : there was no riot, no debauch¬ 
ery, seen or heard of; yet it was not a dull place, 
the protector’s humour being naturally of a cheer¬ 
ful turn. “ lie now provided him a guard of 
halberdiers in gray coats, welted with a black velvet, 
over whom Wnltcr Strickland w'us captain. He 
frequently diverted himself at Hampton Court, 
whither he went and returned, commonly in post, 
with his guards behind and before. His own diet 
was spare and not curious, except in public treat¬ 
ments, which were constantly given the Monday 
in every week, to all the officers in the army not 
below a captain, where he used to dine with them. 
A table whs likewise spread every day of the week 
for such officers us should casually conic to court. 
He was a great lover of music, and entertained 
the most skilful in that science in his pay and 
family. He respected all persons that w ere eximious* 
ill any art, and would procure them to be sent or 
brought to him. Sometimes lie would, for a frolic, 
before lie had half dined, give order for the drum to 
bent and call in his foot-guards, who were, peimit- 
ted to make booty of all they found on the table. 
Sometimes lie would be jocund with some of the 
nobility, and would tell them what company they 
had lately kept; when and where they had drunk 
the king’s heal Hi and the royal family’s ; bidding 
them, when they did it again, to do it more pri¬ 
vately ; and this without any passion, and as festi- 
vous, droll discourse.”! lie delighted especially 
to surround himself with the master-minds of his 
age. and country—with men who have left immortal 
names behind them. Milton, the Latin secretary, 
was his familiar; honest Andrew Marvel was his 
frequent guest; Waller was his friend and kins¬ 
man ; nor was the more youthful genius of Dryden 
excluded. Hartlib, a native of Poland, the bosom* 
friend of Milton, mid the advocate of education, 
was honoured and pensioned ; and so was Usher, 
the learned and amiable archbishop, notwithstand¬ 
ing his prelacy; and John Biddle, called the father 
of English Unitarians, received an allowance of a 
hundred crowns n-vear. Even the fantastic, plot¬ 
ting Catholic, Sir Kenelm Uigby, was among the 
protector's guests, and received support or assist¬ 
ance, on account, chiefly, of his literary merits. 
The general course of the protector’s government 

• Perfect Politician.—'Whitelock, f Perfect Politician. 


was mild and just. One who was his physician, 
but not his panegyrist, says,—“ Justice (that we 
may not scourge him beyond his desert) was re¬ 
newed almost to her former grace and splendour, 
as well distributive as commutative; the judges 
executing their office with equity and justice, far 
from covetousness; and the lawB suffered, without 
delay or let, to have their full force upon all (a 
few excepted, where he himself wns immediately 
concerned). The lives of men, outwardly at least, 
became reformed, cither by withdrawing the incen¬ 
tives to luxury, or by means of the ancient laws 
now of new put into execution. There was also a 
strict discipline kept in his court; one could find 
none here that was either drunkard or whoremaster, 
none that was guilty of extortion or oppression, 
but he was severely rebuked. Now trade began 
to flourish; and (to say all in a word) all England 
over there were halcyon days.”* 

About six weeks after Cromwell’s inauguration 
he was afflicted by receiving the news of the death 
of the brave Illake, who, with wonderful success, 
had asserted in all seas the supremacy of the Bn- 
tish flag,—who hud done the most eminent service 
to pailuimeut, to Commonwealth, tuthe piolectoi,— 
who had been the “ first, man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifest that the science might 
he attained in less time than was imagined, and 
despised those rules which had long been in prac¬ 
tice to keep bis ship and men out of danger, which 
had been held, in former times, a point of great 
ability and circumspection, as if the principal art 
requisite m the captain of a ship had been to lie, 
sure to come sale home again,—the first man 
who brought the ships to contemn castles on 
shore, which had been thought ever very formid¬ 
able,—the first that infused that proportion of 
courage into the seamen, by making them see 
what mighty tilings they could do if they were re¬ 
solved, and taught them to fight in fire us well as 
upon water.”! “ The last part he ever acted in a 
sea of blood,” says a quaint hut spirited and cor¬ 
rect narrator, “ was against the Spaniards at Santa 
Cruz : here, with twenty-five sail, he fought (as it 
were in a ring) w ith seven forts, a castle, and six¬ 
teen ships, many of thgm being of greater force 
than most of those ships Blake carried in against 
them : yet, in spite of opposition, he soon calcined 
the enemy and brought his fleet hack again to the 
coast of Spain full fraught with honour.”! But 
his constitution was now worn out by long services 
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and by the sea-scurvy; and he “ who would never 
strike to any other enemy, struck his topmast to 
Death,” as he was entering Plymouth Sound. 

The protector, drawing more closely to France, 
according to a private agreement, had prepared 
troops to join the French army under Turcnue; 
and six thousand foot, some of them veterans, but 
most new recruits, were sent over to Boulogne 
under the command of Sir John Reynolds and 
Colonel Morgan. These red-coats marched with 
Turennc into Spanish Flanders, and took Mardick, 
a very strong fort about two miles from Dunkirk. 
In the course of the following winter, while the 
English were in quarters, the Duke of York, the 
late king’s second son, took the field suddenly 
with a strong body of Spaniards, and endeavoured 
to drive the English out of Mardick; but he was 
repulsed with great Iobs. Abandoned and cast 
out by the French, and hoping little from the 
Spaniards, Charles II., who was quite capable of 
lneaucr things, offered to espouse one of Crom¬ 
well's daughters; but the Lord Protector told 
Orrery, who recommended the match, that Charles 
was so damnably debauched, he would undo them 
all* 

A.n. 1058.—On the 20th of January the parlia¬ 
ment met according to their adjournment, and re¬ 
ceived into the House their fellow members who 
had been prevented from taking their scats in the 
preceding session; this being done upon the fourth 
article of “ The Petition and Advice,” by which it 
was provided that no member legally chosen 
should be excluded from performance of his duty, 
but by consent of parliament. In the interval of 
the parliament’s sitting, the protector had provided 
his peers who were to make up the other House, 
and these quasi-lords had been summoned by the 
same form of writs which had formerly been used 
for calling the peers to parliament. They were in 
all sixty, and among them were several noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen of ancient family and 
good estates, the rest being for the most part 
colonels and officers of the army. Foremost on 
the list appear the names of the Lord Richard 
Cromwell, the protector’s eldest son, the Lord 
Henry Cromwell, his other son, lord deputy of 
Ireland, Nathaniel Fiemfes, Lisle, Fleetwood, the 
Eurl of Warwick, the Earl of Mulgrave, the Earl 
of Manchester, Lord Eure, Viscount Saye, V iscount 
Lisle, Lord John Claypole, Charles Viscount 
Howard, Lord Wharton, Lord Falconbridge, Ge¬ 
neral Monk, commander-in-chief of his higlmess’s 
forces in Scotland, and Lord Edward Montague; 
and Whitelock, Haseltig, Whalley, Barkstead, 
Pride, Goff, Sir Christopher Pack, the ex-lord 
mayor of London, St. John, and other old friends 
of the protector, were among the remainder.f If 
Cromwell had been ever so much disposed to call 
upon the old peers, and if that aristocracy had 
been ever so well inclined to obey the summons, 
such a measure was rendered impracticable by the 
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last constitutional instrument, “ The Petition and 
Advice,” expressly stipulating that the members 
of “ the Other House” should be subject to the 
same excluding clauses as the members of the 
House of Commons; and with this additional bar, 
that all the members of that other House, though 
nominated by his highness, must be approved by 
the Commons, who, in truth, having with diffi¬ 
culty consented to the. formation of a second cham¬ 
ber or house, were determined that it should lie 
second and inferior in all senses. But nearly 
every possible circumstance set strongly against 
the revival of the ancient Upper House ; the vast 
majority of the peers had been devoted to the late 
king, and even the feeble .minority of their num¬ 
ber that remained at London with the parliament 
had refused taking any part in the king’s trial; 
with the exception of a few united to lmn by old 
tics of friendship, or by their marrying into his 
family, there was not a single old peer that would 
trust Cromwell, or that he could trust; the whole of 
that body feared to commit their hereditary right 
by sitting in an assembly where the tenure was 
only during life (the commonwealth men utterly 
abhorred tfie notion of an hereditary peerage), and 
in the pride and insolence of an aristocracy not yet 
accustomed to this kind of recent creations, they 
disdained to sit in a House with men who had 
made their fortune with their sword or by their 
genius in war or law. Even the Earl of Warwick, 
who had gone along with the commonwealth men 
in most things, and whose grandson anu piesumed 
.heir had married one of the protector’s daughters, 
declared that he could not sit in the same assem¬ 
bly with Colonel Hewson, who hud been a shoe¬ 
maker, and Colonel l’ndc, who had been a dray¬ 
man. And Manchester, Saye, and the other 
members of the old House of Lords, who had been 
named, contemptuously kept aiuof, not one of them, 
it should appear, taking his seat except Lord Eure. 
The rest of the members of the other House took 
their seats us the old lords used to do formerly, 
and the protector went thither to open the session 
according to the ancient and royal form. And 
the Speaker, with the House of Commons, facing 
sent lor by the black rod, came to the Lords’ 
House, where the protector made a solemn jpeech 
to them, “ but was short by reason of his indispo¬ 
sition of health.”* Indeed, at the opening of this 
stormy session, wherein he was to he assaulted on 
all sides by his old Presbyterian enemies and by 
his old friends the Independents, who had become 
his worst enemies, his iron constitution was giving 
way under the effect of labour, anxiety, and grief: 
his daughter, the Lady Claypole, the darling of his 
heart, was visibly declining, and in no human 
heart were the domestic affections ever stronger 
than in that of this wonderful man. In his short 
speech, however, he told the republicans or the 
levellers some unpalatable truths, and betrayed 
no fear, no misgiving as to his own powers of pre¬ 
serving peace in the land. When he had done, 
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the Lord Commissioner Fiennes harangued “ my 
lords and gentlemen of both the most honourable 
Houses of Parliament,” quoting scripture most 
copiously, yet not more copiously than was sanc¬ 
tioned by the then general custom." He told them 
to reflect upon the posture that the three nations 
were then in—a posture of peacfcr^a quiet posture, 
a .posture looking towards a settlement, a perfect 
settlement, with the hlessed fruits thereof, jfistice 
and piety, plenty and prosperity : he alluded to 
the republicans, the party most feared, as to otljers 
“ who would build upon contrary foundations, or 
Upon'nofoundation at all.” “I need not,” con¬ 
tinued Fiennes, “ say much of them cither; fof 
those who conceit Utopias of I know not what 
kind of imaginary commonwealths, or day-dreams 
of the return of I know not what golden-age, their 
notions are rather bottomed in conceit than in 
reason, and must rather Ire worn out by experience, 
than argued down by reason; for, when they come 
to be put in practice, they presently discover their 
weakness and inconsistency, and that they are 
altogether unpracticable and infeasible, or of very 
short durance and continuance; as bath appeared 
so often as they have been assayed or |ftempted.” 
From bearing this long discourse, the Commons 
returned to their own House with irritated and 
hostile feelings; and there it was soon seen that 
the protector, by removing so many of his friend* 
to “ the Other House,” had left himself in a de¬ 
plorable minority in this; and also that those 
members who had taken their seats by virtue of, 
and in acknowledgment of, “ The Petition and 
Advice,” were determined to destroy that last in¬ 
strument of government, and to aim their first 
blows at the new House, which was an integral 
and essential part of that constitution. The attack 
was led by Haselrig, who, though nominated to 
“ the Other House,” persisted in retaining his 
place in the Commons, by Scot, a most resolute 
republican, and by others who detested any ap¬ 
proach to the old aristocratic House of Lords. On 
the fourth day of the session a message “ from the 
Lords,” delivered by two of the judges, who all 
attended as formerly in the Upper House, desired 
the concurrence of the Commons in an address to 
the protector for a day of humiliation and fast. 
The Commons vehemently protested against the 
title assumed in the message, and would admit of 
no other than that of “the Other House;” and in 
the course of a fiery debate many spoke both 
angrily and contemptuously of the dignity and 
authority of that lamely-restored branch of the 
legislature; insomuch “ that now they would not 
own the work of their creation, hut looked upon it 
as a bye-blow, a thing by chance, or a pageant 
parliament set up on purpose to mock them.” 
On the morrow, the 25th of January, upon a letter 
from the protector to the speaker of the House of 
Commons, they met his highness in the Banquet¬ 
ing House, and there he exhorted them to unity, 
and to the observance of their own laws and rules 
in “ The Petition and Advice.” Whitelock adds 


that he gave them a state of the public accounts 
and much good advice. But all this was of no 
avail; the majority in the Commons persevered in 
their attack, and presently broached the doctrine 
that the new House was, and must he, a mere de¬ 
pendency of th.e Commons—a thing invested with 
certain functions itf legislature, and with nothing 
more—that it could never be a co-ordinate power 
with the Commons. Scot, who was right in his 
reasoning as applied to that mongrel “ the Other 
House,” hut who was madly wrong in fancying 
that a constitution could march with one un¬ 
checked and irresponsible chamber, raked np the 
whole history of the peerB (a lamentable one!) 
Bince the commencement of the civil war; and 
then coming to the grand crisis, he said, “ The 
lords would not join m the trial of the king. We 
must lay tilings hare and naked. We were cither 
to lay all that blood of ten years’ war upon our¬ 
selves, or upon some other object. We called the 
king of England to our bar, and arraigned him. 
He was for his obstinacy and guilt condemned and 
executed; and bo let all the enemies of God 
perish! The House of Commons had a good 
conscience in it. Upon this, the 1/irds’ House ad¬ 
journed, and never met, and hereby came a fare¬ 
well of all those peers, and it was hoped the people 
of England should never again have a negative 
upon them.”* Nor did Scot and his associates 
limit their attack to the other House or to mere 
declamation and oratory ; they assaulted the pro¬ 
tectorate itself, and a petition was circulated in 
the city by them and by some officers of the army 
for the purpose of abolishing Cromwell’s all hut 
kingly office. “ All these passages,” says White- 
lock, “ tended to their own destruction, which it 
was not difficult to foresee. The protector looked 
upon himself as aimed at by them, though with a 
side wind, and with testimonies of their envy 
towards lum; and he was the more incensed, be¬ 
cause at this time the Fifth-monarchy men began 
again their enterprises to overthrow him and his 
government by force; whereof there were clear 
discoveries: he therefore took a resolution sud¬ 
denly to dissolve this parliament.” Accordingly, 
on the 4th of February, the protector, without any 
intimation of Iub purpose, went down to the House 
of Lords early in the morning, summoned the Com¬ 
mons before him, told them of the hostile temper 
and the contempt of “ The Petition and Advice” 
which they had betrayed, of the intrigues in which 
many of them were engaged, and then saying, 
that urgent and weighty reasons made it necessary 
in order to the public peace and safety to proceed 
to an immediate dissolution, he concluded with 
these words:—“ I do dissolve this parliament, 
and let God judge between me and you.” And 
thus ended Cromwell’s last parliament, which had 
sat only fourteen days. The protector was never 
in so much danger as at this moment: the repub¬ 
licans and their friends “ were ready both with 
arms and men to fall in with swords in their 
• Burton. 
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House, though repeatedly summoned to attend,— 
were alarmed by numerous plots and riots raised 
by the royalists. Sir John Gore was arrested; 
the Duke of Buckingham was obliged to give bail 
to be faithful to the government established ; the 
Lady Mary Howard, daughter to the Earl of 
Berkshire, and other persons of rank, were com¬ 
mitted on a charge of high treason. These things 
grew worse and worse: a riot was suppressed in 
Enfield Chase; but on the 31st of July, when the 
House was busied on a bill brought in by White- 
lock, and approved by General Monk, for the 
complete union of England and Scotland,, the 
council of state, which sat nearly all night, disco¬ 
vered a new and extensive conspiracy; and on the 
3rd of August news was received of insurrections 
having broken out in several parts of the country, 
the most important being one in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, headed by Sir George Booth, who was 
favoured by the Presbyterian ministers, and one in 
Worcestershire. Lambert was detached against 
Booth, who was expecting to he. joined both by 
Charles II. and his brother the Duke of York, 
mid by royalists from half of the counties of Eng¬ 
land ; for these simultaneous risings had been con¬ 
certed. But Lambert gave a total rout to Sir 
George Booth’s forces ; and in all other quarters 
the royalists fled before the parliamentarians, and 
threw down their arms. 

Charles, who had got everything ready for his 
embarkation, deferred his voyage; Booth and the 
young Earl of Derby, with many others, were 
arrested and thrown into the Tower; and by the end 
of August this formidable insurrection was com¬ 
pletely subdued. But the Rump, or that portion of 
it which now sat. in the House, and the army which 
had placed them there, lost no time in beginning 
to quarrel with each other. The House, asserting 
their supreme authority, insisted that.’ the officers 
of the army should take out new commissions from 
them, and that the whole army should he placed 
in a proper dependency on the civil power. The 
officers, on the other hand, elevated by their re¬ 
cent successes and by their consciousness that the 
Hump only existed by favour of their swords, de¬ 
manded that Fleetwood, should he delared com- 
mander-in-chief, without limitations to his autho¬ 
rity ; that Lambert should be major-general, as a 
proper reward for his recent services; and that 
the government of the country should not he in a 
single House, but in a House of Representatives 
and another House, as to the precise nature of 
which it should appear they had not made up their 
minds. Haselrig and his party “ being jealous 
that the soldiers might break them,” struggled as 
if for life; and they brought a majority to reject 
this paper of the army—to dismiss Lambert, l3es- 
borough, and seven or eight other principal officers 
who had subscribed the letter—and to pass an act 
for putting out Fleetwood from being lieutenant- 
general of the army, and appointing Ludlow, 
Monk, Haselrig, Walton, Morley, and Overton, to 
he commissioners with him (Fleetwood) to govern 


all the forces.* Haselrig, who was , the chief 
mover rn these bold transactions, and who added 
harshness and insolence to his boldness, was en¬ 
couraged by'letters from Monk, assuring him 
that he and the army iti Scotland would stand by 
the parliament, and by the like promises from 
Ludlow, who had now succeeded Henry Cromwell 
in the command of the forces in Ireland. But 
Mbnk4nd Ludlow were far away, and the English 
army was close at hand. “.The proceedings of 
the parliament,” says Whitelock, “ nettled the 
officers, especially those wha' had performed late 
and good service, and caused them to consider 
what to do for their own interest; and of these, 
Lambert, Desborough, Burry, and the rest who 
hud been oysted of their commands, were the 
chief.” On‘ f tlic 13th of October, the very day 
after the passing of Ilaselrig’s obnoxious votes, 
some soldiers, who had pledged themselves to 
him to declare for the parliament and protect 
it, were drawn up in Westminster Hall, .Palace 
Yard, and the avenues leading to the House; and 
Evelyn, who’^ommanded the Lifeguards of the 
parliament, marched forth with his troops to do his 
service, Itfet he was met by Lambert at Scotland 
Yard gate, who commanded him to dismount; 
and though Lambert was on foot, and had none 
with him, yet Evelyn, at the head of his troop, 
^thought it safest to obey, and dismounted at his 
command, and his troop also obeyed Lambert, 
who then drew together sonffi other forces, and 
stationed them along King-street and round about 
the Abbey church and yard ; land when the Speaker 
came by in his coach, they Stopped him and made 
him turn back, and they treated most part of the 
members in the same way, sql that the House did 
not sit. The council of stale sat, and there the 
hostile parties, the Lamberts and the llaselrigs, 
the army men and the Ruhip men, came into 
fierce collision. The civilians accused the army 
of being destroyers of liberty; the officers re¬ 
torted, saying that the Hump would not have left 
them any liberty t.o destroy; and Colonel Syden¬ 
ham asserted that the army had been obliged to 
apply this last remedy in compliance with a spe¬ 
cial commission from divine Providence-! But 
the council of state so managed the business, that 
at the last they came to an accommodation to save 
the effusion of blood, and it was agreed that the 
parliament should not sit; that the council of 
officers should provide for the preservation of the 
peace, “ and have a form of government drawn 
up for a new parliament to ho shortly summoned, 
and so settle all things.” On the next day the 
officers of the army debated about a settlement, 
and declared Fleetwood to be their commander- 
in-chicf. On the other side, Haselrig and his 
friends consulted how they might restore them¬ 
selves and curb the officers; “ and they had some 
hopes of Monk to be their champion.” On the 
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17 th of October the council of officers sent one of 
their body to Monk in Scotland, and another to 
Ludlow in Ireland, to desire their concurrence ; 
they nominated a committee of safety; they ap¬ 
pointed Lambert to be major-general of the forces 
m England and Scotland (which discontented 
Monk) ; and then they kept a day of humiliation 
in Whitehall Chapel. Vane was admitted into 
the committee of safety, but was almost imme¬ 
diately accused by Desborough and some other 
great officers “ of a design to overthrow magis¬ 
tracy, ministry, and the law.'’ 

It was at this critical moment that Monk, who 
was courted and feared by both parties, began to 
play his own game;—he had been a royalist before 
he became a parliamentarian; and he was ready to 
become king’s man, or devil’s man, or anything that 
best promised to promote his own interests. On the 
29th of October, sixteen days after the suppression 
of the Rump, the officers of the army received a 
letter from him expressive of his dissatisfaction at 
their late proceedings, and the committee of safety 
received intelligence through other'. channels that 
Monk had secured Berwick for himself, and was 
looking towards London. Lambert was instantly 
appointed to command the forces in the north of 
England; and Whalley and Goffe, and Caryl and 
Barker, ministers of the gospel, were sent to Monk 
“ to persuade him to a right understanding o& 
things, and prevent effusion of blood.” Monk, in 
the mean while, sent to assure the leaders of the 
Rump that his sole object was to relieve parlia¬ 
ment from military oppression; and he called 
God to witness that he was, above all things, a 
friend to liberty and the commonwealth. Writing 
to Ilaselrig, whom he duped, he said, “ As to a 
commonwealth, believe me, Sir—for I speak it in 
the presence of God—it is the desire of my soul.”* 
But if Monk duped the humiliated and desperate 
members of the Rump, he certainly never de¬ 
ceived the English officers. On the 8th of No¬ 
vember Desborough, Fleetwood, and the principal 
men of that body went to the common council in 
London, and told them plainly “ that the bottom of 
Monk’s design was to bring in the king upon a 
new civil war.” And four days before this—on 
the 4th of November—some of the officers of the 
navy addressed a remarkable letter to Monk, 
begging him to desist. “ It is obvious to us,” 
Baid these plain-speaking sailors, “wherever we 
come, that few or none take pleasure in your pro¬ 
ceedings but the cavaliers, who make their boast 
of you, and place their confidence in you.”f 
Monk, after again calling God to witness that 
the asserting of a commonwealth was the only in¬ 
tent of his heart, crossed the Tweed in great force, 
being openly backed by the chief Presbyterians in 
Scotland. He was faced, on the Tyne, by Lam¬ 
bert, whose promotion to the command of the 
troops in Scotland is generally supposed to have 
contributed greatly to make him resume his loyalty 
to the party in power; but the soldiers of Crom- 
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well, now badly provided, had lost their old 
enthusiasm and discipline, and Lambert, besides, 
had orders from the committee of government 
to avoid a hostile collision ; and he there¬ 
fore lay at Newcastle doing nothing. It was 
agreed that three commissioners on the part of 
Monk should be allowed to come up to London to 
treat with three commissioners on the part of 
Fleetwood, the nominal commander-in-chief ot all 
the forces. By this delay Monk wag enabled to 
mature his plans and to receive further assistance 
in men and money from Scotland. Monk’s three 
commissioners pretended to be very confident that 
he would approve what was agreed upon by Fleet¬ 
wood’s commissioners, namely, that a parliament 
should be restored and the nation settled again in 
the ways of peace. The committee of safety pro¬ 
ceeded in preparing a form of government, but 
there was no reconciling their conflicting theories 
and views and 'interests. “ Vane,” says White- 
lock, “ was hard to be satisfied, and did much 
stick to his own apprehensions.” Fresh letters 
came from Monk to Fleetwood full of compliments 
and expressions of his earnest desire for a speedy 
settlement; but stating that what had been agreed 
upon by his commissioners was not quite enough 
—that some things remained untreated of and 
unagreed upon—that he wished for a fresh treaty 
to put a final end to the business. Some of the 
committee declared that this was only a delay in 
Monk to gain time to be the better prepared for 
his design to bring in the king, and to reduce the 
English army and party into greater straits for 
want of money, while he was getting pay for his 
forces. “ And, therefore,” continues Whitelock, 
who had himself a principal share in these deli¬ 
berations, “ they advised to full upon Monk pre¬ 
sently, and bring the matter to an issue before his 
soldiers were more confirmed, and Fleetwood’s 
party more discouraged : but this advice was not 
taken, but a new treaty assented to, by commis¬ 
sioners on each part, to be at Newcastle.” 

This was on the last day of November: on the 
4th of December some of the forces about London 
began to clamour for want of pay, and to favour the 
proceedings of Monk for restoring the parliament 
—an enchanting wordand still,” adds White- 
lock, “ the forces in the north were not well 
settled.” On the next day disturbances took place 
in London, and when some forces were marched 
into the city to keep the peace, the soldiers were 
insulted by the multitude, and killed two of the 
rabble; and on the same day intelligence was re¬ 
ceived that the governor and garrison of Ports¬ 
mouth had declared for the parliament. Still the 
general council of officers sat devising forms for a 
new parliament and schemes of government, re¬ 
publican and impracticable. On the 9th of De¬ 
cember they received a petition from the city, 
“ desiring to have such a parliament as was in 
1642,” which would have been a parliament with 
an enormous Presbyterian majority. The officers 
laid aside this petition as a design to bring in the 
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common enemy; and on the next day they voted 
that a parliament should be called before Febru¬ 
ary next, to sit and act according to such qualifi¬ 
cations as should be agreed upon. On the 13th 
they agreed upon seven articles—1. That there 
should be no kingship. 2. That there should be 
no single person as chief magistrate. 3. That the 
army should be continued. 4. That there should 
be no imposition upon conscience. 5. No House 
of Peers. 6. That the legislative and executive, 
powers should be in distinct hands. 7. That par¬ 
liament should be elected by the people. On the 
15th their proclamation for a parliament was ■ 
solemnly published, and the committee of safety 
was required to issue out writs for the elections; 
an attempt was made to surprise the Tower, but 
failed; and a rising was put down in Sussex. On 
the 17th Admiral Lawson, who had brought his 
ships into the Thames, required that the Long 
Parliament should sit again; whereupon Vane 
and others were sent to him “ to inform him 
better.” Two royalist attempts at insurrection, 
one at Bristol, the other at Colchester, were pre¬ 
vented. But distraction and confusion grew on 
all sides; and by degrees the unpaid troops began 
to join the royalists, whom they were sent to sup¬ 
press. “No quiet,”says Whitelock, “ was enjoyed 
by any party: all were at work, and the king’s 
party very active. And every man was guided by 
his own fancy or interest. . . . Many wished 
themselves out of these daily hazards, but knew 
not how to got free of them.”* 

On the 22nd of December, most of the soldiery 
about London declared that they would have the 
parliament sit again in honour, freedom, and safety; 
and those who had recently most favoured the Lord 
General Fleetwood were now most violent against 
him. At this critical moment Whitelock, who for 
some time had been convinced that Monk’s design 
was to bring'm the king, and that, too, without terms 
for the parliament party; that the inclinations of 
the Presbyterians generally, of the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, of most of the parliament’s old friends, and a 
great part of the soldiery, tended the same way; 
and that Monk would easily delude Haselrig and 
the rest of the parliameiltmen; suggested to Fleet- 
wood, since the coming in of the king was unavoid¬ 
able, that it would he more prudent for Fleetwood 
and his friends to be the instruments for bringing 
him in than to leave it to Monk; and then he pro¬ 
posed that Fleetwood should immediately send 
some person of trust to the king at Breda, and 
invite him to return upon conditions. The argu¬ 
ments used by the lawyer were weighty:—by this 
means Fleetwood might make terms with the king 
for the preservation of himself, his friends, and, in 
a good measure, of the cause in which they had 
all been engaged; but if it were left to Monk, they, 
and all that had been done for civil and religious 
liberty, would be left to the danger of destruction. 

• On the 20th of December the royalisti attempted a rising in the 
city, and some of the forcea which Fleetwood had sent to reduce 
Portsmouth Joined^Haaelrig, and the Isle of Wight declared for the 
parliament party, 
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Fleetwood was convinced, “ and seemed fully 
satisfied to send Whitelock to the king; and de¬ 
sired Whitelock to go and prepare himself forth¬ 
with for the journey.” But before Whitelock got 
across the threshold, Vane, Desborough, and Berry 
came into the room, and, after a private conversa¬ 
tion with them, which lasted a quarter of an hour, 
Fleetwood called Whitelock hack, “ and in much 
passion said to him, ‘ I cannot do it, I cannot do 
it.’ ” Whitelock asked his reasons. “These gen¬ 
tlemen,” said the weak but honourable Fleetwood, 
“ have remembered me ; and it is true that I am 
engaged not to do any such thing without my Lord 
Lauincrt’s consent.” Whitelock replied, that Lam¬ 
bert was at too great a distance to have his consent 
to this business, which must he acted instantly, 
or not at all. Fleetwood again said, “ I cannot 
do it without him.” “ Then,” said Whitelock, 
“ you will ruin yourself and your friends.” To 
which Fleetwood replied, that he could not help it, 
that his word was pledged; and so they parted. 

On the very next day (the 23rd), Colonel In- 
goldsby and some others advised Whitelock to run 
away to Breda, with the great seal, as Littleton 
had run away with it to York; hut the very pau- 
tious lawyer declined this expedition. _ > 

On the same day, some of the members of the 
# old council of state, and the old speaker^enthall, 
seeing that the soldiers were all revwung from 
Fleetwood, gave orders for a rendezvous in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, under Colonel Okey and Colonel 
Alured, whose affection to the Ilurap was well 
known. There was also receivod intelligence, that 
Haselrig and the revolted forces, of Portsmouth 
intended speedily to come up to Lohdon. 

On the morrow, the troops under Okey and 
Alured halted in Lincoln’s Inn, Opposite to the 
house of the speaker, gave him three cheers, 
saluted him with a volley, and topk the word of 
command from_him. Lenthall was now, in effect, 
commander-in-chief in London; find he lost no 
time in securing the Tower, and in convincing the 
common council, the citizens, and the soldiery, that 
the best thing that could be done was to restore 
the Rump. And two days after this (on the 
26th), the speaker, and the members that jvere in 
town, met at Whitehall, and walked altogether to 
the parliament house, tiie soldiers, who not long 
before had forcibly kept them from sitting, now 
Balutingthem and shouting joyfully as they passed. 

On the 29th, Haselrig, who had marched up 
from Portsmouth, took his seat in the House in 
his riding habit, and “was very jocund and high.” 
In fact he and his colleagues were wonderfully 
elated; and, instead of providing against Monk, 
they fell upon their opponents of the army: by 
one vote they dismissed Lambert, Desborough, 
Ashfield, Berry, and other officers, from their com¬ 
mands, and ordered them to retire to their several 
houses “ farther off from London j” and they also 
voted that Sir Harry Vane, who had adhered to 
the council of officers and the army, because he 
was wise enough to see that there was nothing 
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else to prevent flip triumph of Monk and the return 
of Charles without condition^, should he seques¬ 
tered from his seat, and confined to his house at 
Raby, in the county of Durham, during the plea¬ 
sure of parliament. 

a. n. 1000.—On the 2nd of January the House 
voted that a bill shuuld be prepared for renouncing 
anew the title of Charles Stuart, and of all of the 
line of the late King James; yet on the Gtb they 
received a letter from Monk promising all obedi¬ 
ence and faithfulness to this parliament; and, in 
thyir infatuation, they voted Monk a letter of 
thanks, and desired him to come up to Loudon 
as soon as he could. At York, Fairfax, the iate 
lord general, waited upon Monk, and expressed 
Ilia great willingness to Contribute to the re¬ 
storation of the Stuarts, against whose tyranny 
lie had fought in many a bloody field. By the 
20th of January Monk was at Northampton, 
where he protested that he was hut a servant 
to the parliament in a military capacity. On 
the 28th he was at St. Alban’s, where he again 
expressed all duty and obedience to the parlia¬ 
ment. But, after keeping a day of fasting and 
prayer, he wrote from St. Alban’s to require that 
all the soldiers of the English army that were in 
or about London should be removed, to make 
room fot the godly and right-minded suldiers he 
was bringing with him from Scotland. The Hump 
ordered the troops out of town accordingly, and 
made Monk keeper of St. James’s Park, having 
a few days before sought to please him by recom¬ 
mending Mr. (Jumble, his chaplain, to be a fellow 
of Eton College. But some of the foot soldiers 
would not march out to make room for Monk, and 
fulling into a mutiny they kept Someiset House 
as a garrison; but being assured of a month’s 
pay, and cajoled by their colonel, these men were 
quieted, and marched off; and on the same day 
Monk marched into London in all state, with his 
horse and foot—and then the king’s party talked 
very high, saying they were sure the. king would 
he. in England very shortly. . Although Monk 
carefully concealed his intention of immediately 
recalling Charles, he soon opened the eyes of 
Ilusclrig and that party to the monstrous blunder 
they had committed. “ It pleased him,” says 
Whitelock, “ that the secluded members of the 
Long Parliament should sit again; and neither 
Ilaselrig nor Scot, nor any of that party, could 
prevail with him to the contrary, nor durst any 
to oppose him; and the spirit of the people gene¬ 
rally, especially of the Presbyterians, ran that 
way, and the cavaliers agreed to it, as the way to 
bring in the king.” Indeed the London appren¬ 
tices had been up in arms for this object; and 
Piesbyterian petitions had been poured in for the 
reconstruction of the parliament as it was before 
Pride’s Purge and the king’s trial, when they and 
their brethren were the majority. 

' On the 21st of February the secluded members 
took their seats in the House; and from that mo¬ 
ment the members of the Rump began to think of 


providing for their 'personal safety. Many of 
them absented themselves, and gave up the field 
to the Presbyterians without a struggle.* This 
majority voted in rapid succession, that Monk, 
their patron, should be commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland; that 
all the proceedings of parliament since their seclu¬ 
sion should he null and void; that Presbyterianism 
should be the one and sole religion; and that the 
league and covenant, without any amendment or 
toleration, should be posted up in all churches. 

On the 10th of March they passed an act for 
dissolving this parliament, with a proviso not to 
infringe the rights of the House of Peers. Writs 
were then issued for a new parliament, which was 
to meet on the 20th of April; and then Monk 
finished his bargain with Charles the Second- 
giving advice but imposing no conditions—thiow- 
ing the fate of the country at the feet of a dissolute 
and unprincipled man. 

On the 24th of April, the day before the meet¬ 
ing of the new parliament, Lambert, who had 
proved most satisfactorily that he was not a Crom¬ 
well, was shut up in the Tower, after an insane 
attempt at insurrection. When the parliament 
met, ten peers took their seats in their own House, 
confirmed the appointments of Monk, and voted 
a day of fasting to seek God for his blessing upon 
the approaching settlement of the nation. This 
was agreed to by the commons, who no longer 
challenged their title and rights. 

Circular letters were then sent for the other 
peers, who came up to Westminster by degrees, 
till the House, which had been so long empty, was 
nearly full. The distinction between those who 
had borne arms for the parliament, and those who 
had borne arms for the king, now seemed ob¬ 
literated, and Presbyterian peers sat side by side 
with those who had always adhered to the liturgy 
and the established church. In the Lower House 
the Presbyterians formed an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority, for tlie elections had no longer been con¬ 
trolled by the army, which absorbed in itself 
nearly all the republicanism of the country. Sir 
Harbottle Grimston was elected speaker, was con¬ 
ducted to the chair by M8nk and Hollis, and the 
House showed the utmost readiness in agreeing 
with the restored peers. On the 26th of April, 
the two Houses gave orders for a day of thanks¬ 
giving to God “ for raising up Monk and other in- 

• Ludlow, Haselrig,' and gome others’of the republieans, took 
tin* alurm when they huw Monk restore the secluded Piesbyteriaos, 
and Ludlow resolved to make him a visit, In order, he says, " to 
make u more perfect discovery of hi» intention*.” When this very 
short sighted republican urged the duty uf fidelity and zeal for the 
common good. Monk replied with great unction, « -Yea, we must live 
and die together for a commonwealth." But Monk had taken cars 
to place a stout footman at the door, fearing that Ludlow might deal 
with him as hig conscience told him he deserved. 8oou After, Monk, 
In an interview with Haselrig, graspmg Sir Arthur by the hand, 
acclaimed," I do hero protesf to you, in the presence of these gentle¬ 
men, that I will oppose to the utmost the setting up of Charles 
Stuart, a single person, or a House of Peers.” Ami, after this, ex¬ 
postulating on their suspioious, he said, “ What is it that 1 have done 
in bringing these members into the House ? Are they not the same 
that brought the king to the bloek ’—though others cut off his head, 
and that justly.”— Ludlow't Memoirt. Ludlow, shifting tfae blamu 
from himself, charges Haselrig with being Monk’s dupe, and with 
indulging tu unmanly despondence. 
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etrmnentj of racuing this nation from thraldom 
and miseryand voted thanks to Monk “ for his 
eminent and unparalleled services.” On the 1st of 
May, Sir John Granville, who had been employed 
for some time in the negociationa or bargainings 
between Charles the Second and the general, 
arrived again from Breda, and presented himself 
with royal dispatches at Monk’s house. Monk, 
who continued to wear the mask when it’was no 
longer necessary, would not open the dispatches 
there, but ordered Granville to present them to 
him in the midBt of the council of state. This 
was done; and, to carry on the farce, Granville was 
put under arrest—but, lo! it was proved that the 
li tters were really from the king himself, and that 
they contained very upright and very satisfactory 
intentions; and Granville was released from cus¬ 
tody, and the letters were sent down to parliament, 
and there read in the name of the king. One of 
these epistles was addressed to the House of Lords, 
another to the Commons, one to Monk, and another 
to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council 
Cf London. The letter to the Commons contained 
the famous “Declaration of Breda,” offering in¬ 
demnity for the past and liberty of conscience for 
the future. This document, which will be noticed 
more at length in the next period of our history, 
was the only pledge that this parliament thought it 
necessary to require from a prince who had already 
proved, in many cases, that his royal word was not 
worth more than that of his father hud been before 
him. Some time before this the zealous Presbyte¬ 
rians had been reminded that Charles’s religion was 
at best but a devotion to prelacy; that he had been 
too long under the wing of his mother, too long in 
France and Flanders, “ the most Jesuited place in 
the world,” to have preserved even his Armini- 
anism in a pure state; and that those of the Pres¬ 
byterian judgment and covenant could expect 
nothing but certain ruin to their ways and their 
persons by a clenching and closing with such in¬ 
consistent principles; that the Independents, who 
had grown up under them, had hitherto allowed 
the men of their party as much freedom as they 
enjoyed themselves, and had admitted them to an 
equal participation in that grand privilege, liberty 
of conscience, which they could never hope to 
enjoy under the restored Charles; that the royalists 
would never leave “ buzzing in his ear, to quicken 
his memory,” that the interest of the Presbyterian 
party was in its infancy founded in Scotland upon 
the min of his great-grandmother, continued and 
improved in England by the perpetual vexation of 
his grandfather, and at length prosecuted to the 
decapitating of his father; and that the inevitable 
consequence of the Restoration would be the loss 
of all kinds of liberty and the utter min of the 
Presbyterians.* But heated and blinded by their 
loyalty, the Presbyterians, who were all-powerful 
in the Commons, and far from weak in the Lords, 
disregarded all these warnings, and they named a 

• " Intereat will not Lie." ThU pamphlet, in 4to., waa written by 
Marchmont Nedhnra, and published in iW f J. 


committee at once to prepare an answer to the 
king’s letter, expressing their joy, the joyful sense 
of all the Hous'e, of his gracious offers, and their 
humble thanks for them, with professions of their 
loyalty and duty to his majesty. As for the 
Lords, they voted thanks to Sir John Granville 
for bringing these gracious letters; and declared 
that, according to the ancient and fundamental 
lawB of the kingdom, the government is and 
ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons, and 
that some way should instantly he devised how to 
make up all breaches, and obtain the king’s happy 
return to his people. The Commons forthwith 
agreed with the Lords in all this; appointed a 
committee to erase from their journals whatever 
acts or orders had been made inconsistent there¬ 
with ; voted the king, who was penniless, the 
present supply of 50,000/.; sent a committee into 
the city to get that money advanced upon security 
and interest; agreed to an assessment of 70,000/. 
per month for three months, and sent another 
committee to join the Lords in drawing up an 
answer to his majesty’s most gracious letters and 
declaration. And at the end of this busy day there 
was a wonderful lighting of bonfires, ringing of 
bells, firing of great guns, and drinking of,title 
king’s health. Prynne, who had got hack into 
the house, and who could never forget tbt firmer 
tyranny of prelacy from which he had snficred so 
severely, made a hopeless effort to sober this in¬ 
toxication; and that upright judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, ventured to recommend that sdme more 
definite settlement should be made before the king 
were brought back; hut Monk silenc \* them by 
telling them, that, as the king would-,come hack 
without either money or troops, therepvas nothing 
to fear from him; and no other vokf ■ was raised 
against accepting the “ Declaration d' Breda” as 
a full and sufficient security, nor 'vas a word 
more said about conditions and limitations. On 
the 2nd of May the speaker, Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ston, in returning thanks in the name of the 
House, and giving 500/. to Sir John Granville, 
said—“I need not tell you with what grateful 
■and thankful hearts the Commons, now assem¬ 
bled in parliament, have received his majesty’s 
gracious letter; res ipsa loquitur. You your¬ 
self have been ocularis el auricularis testis de 
rei veritate. Our bells and our bonfires have, 
already begun the proclamation of his majesty’s 
goodness and of our joys. We have told the 
people that our king, the glory of England, is 
coming home again; and they have resounded it 
back again in our ears that they are ready, and 
their hearts are open to receive him. Both par¬ 
liament and people have cried aloud to the King 
of Kings in their prayers, ‘ Long live king Charles 
the Second.’ ” 

The Commons continued running a race with 
the Lords in this new loyalty: first, they gave leave 
to Doctor Clarges, a member of their House, to 
go to the king from Monk, and then they resolved 
to send twelve of their members to wait upon his 
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majesty. Nor were the lord mayor and dommon 
council of London lees loyal than the House of 
Commons: they gave Granville 300/., and named 
aome of their council to wait upon his majesty, 
making all haste to set up the royal statue in 
Guildhall, and remove the obnoxious arms of the 
Commonwealth. And divers maids of the city 
petitioned the lord mayor for leave to meet the 
king in white clothes. Some doubts were enter* 
tained of tire seamen in the navy, but General 



J i«n i. 

From a letter to his ao» Charles, while on his Snanish love uinkinn 
expedition, beginning “My deme liable. llurlei&n MSS. 
No. 6987. 
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Montague, firing himself the first gun, and crying, 
“ God save the King!” got a royal salute from 
all the ships, the men all shouting lustily, “ God 
bless the King!”—And then the general gave two 
pipes of canary to his men. 

On the 8th of May Charles was solemnly pro¬ 
claimed at Westminster Hall gate, the lords and 
commons standing hare-headed by the heralds, 
whilst the proclamation was made.^ 



R ich arp—Pkotfctob. 

From a Puteut la Lansdownc MSS. No. 1236. 
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Bishop Taylor. From an Original Pictuie m All Sami«’ College, Oifoul. 
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IIE principal matter 
that remains lor tins 
chapter is the history 
of those rival forms 
of Protestantism 
which, in the course 
of the present period, 
first overthrew the 
ancient English 
church, ami then, 
after their common 
victory, falling to 
contention and a 
trial of strength 
among themselves, were in their turn successively 
displaced, or attempted to be_displaced, the one by 
von. hi. 


the other. These sects may all lie regarded as so 
many varieties of Puritanism, or as the motley 
brood of the spirit that m the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James was usually called by that name, and 
the origin and early progress of which have been 
already sketched in the preceding Book. The 
Puritanism that made its appearance ill England 
after the establishment of the Reformation was, it 
may be remembered, chiefly derived from Geneva, 
where the severe theology of Calvin had struck 
deep root in the congenial soil, and flourished 
amain in fhc keen air, of republican institutions. 
Directly from this fountain-head came also the 
Puritanism of Scotland ; for Knox, the great leader 
of the Reformation in that country, was a disciple 
of Calvin, and had been for some years the pastor 

3 K 
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of tlic English Calvinists at Geneva. The prin¬ 
ciple of the Calvinistic or Presbyterian system of 
ecclesiastical polity was kept wholly out of the 
scheme of the English reformed church, on its 
restoration under Elizabeth, by the exclusive selec¬ 
tion of its heads and rulers from those of the 
returned exiles who had belonged to the Lutheran 
congregation at Frankfort. The friends of the 
Geneva worship and discipline were thus in Eng¬ 
land either driven out of the national church al¬ 
together, or, if they remained in communion with 
it (which they generally did), were foiccd to 
reffain, to a great extent, for the, sake, of peace, 
from propagating or acting, upon their peculiar 
opinions. It is true that, even thus circumstanced, 
they preserved a strong spirit, of Puritanism within 
the country, and fostered, both among the clergy 
and among the people, that aversion to the ritual 
and government of the established church which 
eventually broke out into open dissent, mid separa¬ 
tion. But in Scotland the ascendancy of Knox 
and his friends made the Reformation thoroughly 
Puritanical from the beginning, at least in so far 
as both the, clergy and the muss of the people were 
concerned; and all that the government could do 
in resistance to the vehement course of the national 
feeling was to ward off for a time the actual esta¬ 
blishment of a purely Piesbyteriau church, and to 
endeavour Jp maintain somewhat of the outward 
form of an opposite polity in association with the 
spirit anil even many of the usages of the Geneva 
discipline. The restraint, however, which was 
thus put upon Presbyterianism in Scotland was so 
far from being sufficient to subdue its Strength or 
temper, that ii'was only thereby irritated to a pre¬ 
ternatural inflammation and ferocity, which made 
it the more restless tinder its bonds, and also the 
more able to break them asunder, the longer they 
enthralled it. It became, like a strong river 
dammed up, ready, whenever it should burst the 
fast-failing barrier that confined it, to precipitate 
itself in a raging anil all-devouring inundation. 
But for the p -odigious impetuosity with which the 
tide of Puritanism thus came rushing on from 
Scotland, it, may he very much doubled if the less 
accumulated force of English dissent would have 
ever prevailed over-the established church, or pei- 
haps even risen with any very formidable violence 
against it, although, when the two streams joined 
their waters, the more diffused and sluggish 
naturally caught the fury of the other, and their 
united volume rolled along with a doubly tre¬ 
mendous power. Presbyterianism, also, in imita¬ 
tion of what had been previously done by the people 
of Scotland, w'as the first shape in wdiich triumphant 
Puritanism exhibited itself in England after its 
overthrow of the old establishment; and, notwith¬ 
standing both the influence subsequently acquired 
by Independency in the government, and the 
spread of that and other sects among the people, 
the national church, und also the national senti¬ 
ment, continued to be, in the main, Presbyterian 
until the restoration of .Episcopacy. Tltis par¬ 


ticular form of Puritanism, therefore, is the first 
subject we have now to take tip; and a retrospect 
of the history of the Scottish kirk during the reign 
of James in his native country will most filly in¬ 
troduce us to the sceue of the subsequent conten¬ 
tions between Presbytery and Episcopacy in both 
kingdoms. Such an inquiry is calculated to throw 
light upon the whole course of events in the track 
of time we have been surveying ; for, long before 
the civil war was begun by the Scots in the Litter 
part of the reign of King Charles, the leaders of 
the opposition to the measures of the court in the 
English parliament were, it is well ascertained, in 
intimate confederacy with the ecclesiastical agi¬ 
tators in Scotland, and the movements of each 
party were generally taken in concert with the 
other. Yet no part of our history has been so 
much neglected, and consequently misrepresented, 
by the generality of our historians. 

The Scottish Solomon proved himself to he. 
a person of lax principle, or no principle at 
all, in too many ways to leave us any excuse 
for charging him with nets of dissimulation or 
other obliquity winch he never committed. “When 
the Long Parliament addressed King Charles to 
set up Presbytery in the room of Episcopacy,” 
says a writer, whose misrepresentations do not com¬ 
monly assume so bold or passionate a tone, “ his 
majesty objected his coronation oath, in which lie 
had sworn to maintain the clergy in their rights 
and privileges; but King James had no such 
scruples of conscience, for, without so much us 
asking the consent of parliament, general assembly, 
or people, lie entered upon the, most effectual 
measures to subvert the knk-discipline which lie 
had sworn to maintain, with hands lifted up to 
heaven, at his coronation, and had afterwards 
solemnly subscribed, with his queen and family, 
in the year 1581 and 1590.”* James’s coronation 
took place when he was an infant of thirteen 
mouths old; so that Lis hands, if they had been 
lifted to heaven at all upon that occasion, must 
have been held up by his nurse. But in truth it 
was not the baby king, but the Lords Mortou and 
Home for lnm, that took the new coronation oath, 
to maintain and defend the religion then pro- 
fessed.f And what was Elie religion at this time 
legally established in Scotland? It was not Pres¬ 
bytery. Popery and the mass, indeed, had been 
abolished by parliament seven years before, and a 
Protestant confession of faith and doctrine had 
been solemnly adopted. But Episcopacy had not 
been put down. Even if Knox’s First Book of 
Discipline, with its twelve Superintendents, is to 
be regarded as having delineated a scheme, of 
Presbyterian church-government, that schcmenever 
had received the sanction of the state. It is true 
that the General Assembly had, from the first, 
evinced a jealousy or dislike of the Episcopal 
office; hut that feeling had never been shared by 
the parliament, and bishops continued to be ap- 

• Neal, Hist. Pur i. 390. 

f Caklerwood, 43; SpoUwood, 211. 
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pointed, upon vacancies, to all the sees as usual. 
The account in the printed Caldcrwnod omits all 
notice of the circumstance; hut at this very coro¬ 
nation of Janies, while the sermon was preached by 
John Knox, the acts of crowning and of anointing 
were performed by the Jiishop of Orkney, assisted 
by two of the superintendents. The anointing was 
strongly objected to by Knox and the clergy, ns a 
Jcwisii ceremony; but it was persisted in notwith¬ 
standing.* It appears, therefore, that the form of 
Ecclesiastical polity to which James at his coro¬ 
nation did not swear himself, but was sworn by 
bis proxies, wns Episcopacy and not Presbytery. 

And such for many years continued to be the esta¬ 
blished religion of the kingdom. The importunities 
of the Assembly were urgent and incessant enough; 
but they were not listened to either by atfy one of 
the four successive regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton, that governed the country during the 
king's minority,—more or less zealously Protestant 
as they all were, or professed to be,—or by James 
himself after lie took the management of affairs 
into bis own hands. The bulk of the revenues of 
most of the sees, indeed, was diverted into lay 
hands through flagitious arrangements made witli 
the holders by powerful barons or creatures of the 
court whom the weakness or profligacy of the go¬ 
vernment permitted so to make traffic of the ap¬ 
pointments ; hut the order of bishops was perse- 
vcringly kept up in the face of all the outcry the 
general assembly could raise upon the subject. 
The opposition of that body, indeed, sustained, as 
it indubitably was, by the general feeling of the 
country, waxed fiercer and fiercer every year. In 
the beginning it had been hardly more than a re¬ 
luctance to acknowledge the episcopal office as 
subsisting in the national church. The assembly 
which met at Edinburgh on the 29th of June, 

1562, being the third of these councils of the 
reformed national church, admitted Alexander Gor¬ 
don, Bishop of Galloway, as superintendent of 
that district, but only upon the petition of the 
kirks therein situated : from which, as Caldcrwood 
remarks, it may be perceived that bis old episcopal 
office was not held to give him the right of ex¬ 
ercising any clerical .jurisdiction. “ Further,” 
adds the historian, “ he is not styled simply bishop, 
but, as it were by a note of diminution, who is 
called bishop , to wit, by custom and vulgar speech 
of the people, calling any man a bishop that pos¬ 
sessed the bishop’s lienefice.”f In 1564 the 
assembly, in the same spirit, petitioned the queen 
“ that no bishopric, abbacy, priory, deanery, pro- 
vostry, or other benefice having more churches 
than one annexed thereto, should be disposed in 
time coming to any one man; but that, the churches 
thereof being dissolved, the same should be pro¬ 
vided to several persons, so as every man having 
charge tony serve at his own church, according to 
his vocation.”]; In 1566 they addressed a suppli- 

• Calderwood’* MS. History, as quoted in Chalmers’e Life of 
Mary, i. 389. 

Hist. p. 32. 

SpotBwood, p. 190. 
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cation to the nobility and lords of secret council 
“ professing Christ with them, and who had re¬ 
nounced the Roman antichrist,” against a com¬ 
mission lately granted, by which, ns they declare, 
“ that conjured enemy of Jesus Christ, and cruel 
murderer of our dear brethren, who is falsely styled 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's, is reponed and" re¬ 
stored, by signature passed, to his former tyranny : 
for, not only are his ancient jurisdictions, us they 
are termed, of the whole bishopric of St. Andrew’s 
granted to him, but also the execution of judg¬ 
ment, confirmation of testaments, and donation of 
benefices, as more amply in his signature is ex¬ 
pressed.”* But this archbishop—the unfortunate 
Hamilton, who a few years afterwards finished his 
course oil the gibbet—was a papist as well as a 
bishop. The same assembly did not hesitate to 
send an affectionate letter, drawn up by Knox, 
“ to their brethren, the bishops and pastors of 
England,” requesting them, indeed, to deal gently 
with those of tlieir number who objected to the 
use of the canonical habits, but not absolutely de¬ 
nying the lawfulness of the said apparel, and 
admitting that the question as to whether it was to 
lie accounted among things indifferent appeared 
to be agitated with greater vehemence by both 
parties in the English church than they could 
themselves approve of.j- A few year& after they 
would not have gone so far in the <£iy of con¬ 
cession either to prelacy, or to the “ Koiuisli rags” 
of the surplice, corner-cap, and tippft. 

This letter, ns we have said, Jvas penned by 
Knox. Its spirit is decidedly lUalvinistic and 
anti-episcopal; the great Seottisll reformer, who 
had refused a bishopric from Edward VI., lays no 
restraint upon the expression of hto cordial prefer¬ 
ence for a churri) divested of all ^worldly pomp,” 
and of his scorn for the “vain triflks” which ap¬ 
peared to he held among the essentials of religion 
by the heads of the English establishment. He 
even makes hold to characterise th4 habits that 
were objected to as “ the dregs ofVliat Roman 
beast”—“ the print and mark of that odious beast,” 
—which every Christian man ought “ to fear either 
to take in Ins hand or forehead;” and he exhorts 
his English brethren “ to deal more wisely than to 
trouble the godly with such vanities * for all 
things,” he adds, “ which seem lawful edify not; 
.... all civil authority hath not ever the light of God 
shining before their eyes in their statutes and com¬ 
mandments, but their affections savour too much, 
sometimes, of the earth and of worldly wisdom. 
Therefore, we think that ye ought boldly oppose 
yourselves, not only to all power that dare extol 
itself against God, but also against all such as dare 
burden the consciences of the faithful farther than 
God hath burdened them in his own word.” But 
still we have not here the unqualified and uncom¬ 
promising condemnation, the vehement intolerance 
of episcopacy, as almost a kind of antichrist or 
accursed thing, which came afterwards to be the 

• ( '.aide rwood, p. 41, 

t Spotswood, pp. 198,199.-*Calderwood, p. 41. 
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profession of the Scotch nations! church. Ou the 
contrary, Knox anil the oilier members, lay anil 
clerical, of this general assembly, as ivc have seen, 
style the bishops of England their brethren, and 
distinctly recognise their hierarchical establish¬ 
ment as a branch of the same church of Christ to 
which they themselves belong. And such, it may 
he asserted, continued to be the state of feeling 
even among the most zealous of the Scottish clergy 
bo long as Knox lived. Soon after the violent 
death of Archbishop Hamilton in 1570, Mr. John 
1 loggias, rector of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
was presented to the see, through the procurement 
of the Earl of Morton, to whom its temporalities 
had been granted by the crown. The earl retained 
the bulk of' the revenues, and Douglas was obliged 
to be satisfied with a small pension in addition to 
the dignity. Morton, however, was determined 
that his substitute, though a very poor, should not 
be a mere nominal archbishop. A parliament 
having met at Stirling in the end of August, 1571, 
the superintendent of Fife, Calderwood tells us, 
inhibited Douglas from voting in name of the kirk 
under the pain of excommunication; hut Morton 
commanded him to vote, under the pain of treason. 
Probably it was part of the bargain that the earl 
should have the archbishop’s vote in pailiameut, 
as well as /he pecuniary profits of the see. Tins 
affair evervl ally led .to an important change in the 
ConstituticJ* of the national church. Douglas, 
finding himself opposed irt his attempts to levy 
certain duties belonging to his archbishopric by 
the collector of the stipends of the clergy, for 
whose support the parliament hud ordeicd a third 
of the ancient revenues of the church to be re¬ 
served, applied- to his patron Morton, who was, 
indeed, much more interested in the matter than 
himself, and through his influence got an order 
from the Regent Mar, prohibiting in the mean 
time^thc collection of any dues for the parochial 
clergy within the diocese of St. Andrew’s. A 
letter, which was written upon this occasion to the 
regent by John Erskiue, the famous laird of Dun, 
will show the point to which the most attached 
and resolute champions of the Scottish church as 
yet carried their hostility to episcopacy. After 
maintaining that no prince could, by his own 
authority, set up men in spiritual offices, whether 
as bishops or pasture, that right being one that be¬ 
longed to the church alone, Erskine reminded the 
regent that the continual petition of the kirk had 
been, that whenever any of the great benefices, 
having many kirks joined to them, should become 
vacant, “ all the kirks should be divided, and 
severally disposed to several men, to serve every 
man at his own kirk;” “ in which mind,” he 
adds, “ all that hear office in the kirk continue;” 
but if bucIi dismembering of great benefices can¬ 
not be granted at this time, he doubts not, he 
says, but the kirk will consent that the benefices 
and offices joined thereto, being conferred with its 
own concurrence, may have such profits assigned 
to them, “ as may be spared above the reasonable 
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sustcritntion of the ministers of the kirks of such 
benefices, till further order he taken in these mat¬ 
ters.”* Here is not, it will be perceived, no 
more than in the letter of the assembly of 15G6 to 
tlie clergy of England, any absolute, protestation 
against tpiscopacy in all circumstances; the 
writer’s opinion as to its inexpediency and unpro¬ 
fitableness is clearly enough indicated; but the 
only thing tltat he absolutely protests against is the 
induction .af bishops without the concurrence of 
the churd). “ I cannot,” he s4ys in conclusion, 
“ hut lament from my very heart a great misorder 
used in Stirling at the last parliament, in. creating 
bishops, placing them, and giving them vote in 
parliament as bishops, in despite of the kirk, and 
high contempt of God, the kirk opposing herself 
against Hiat misorder.” The next general assem¬ 
bly had been appointed to meet at St. Andrew’s 
on the 6th of March, 1572; but, by desire of the 
regent, the usual number of the ministers, superin¬ 
tendents, and commissioners from towns and kirks 
convened at Leith, on the 12th of January, for 
settling the policy of the kirk, and determined in 
their second sitting that their convention should 
have the force and strength of a general assembly, 
mid that all tilings might be treated and concluded 
therein that used to be treated and concluded in 
any general assembly. On the Kith of January 
the regent granted power mid commission to the 
Earl of Morton, chancellor, Lord Ruthveu, trea¬ 
surer, Aduin,’ Bishop of Orkney, and other live 
persons, or any four of the whole number, to treat 
and come to au arrangement with this convention 
of the church, or any commissioners whom it 
should authorise, “ aiicnt all matters tending to 
the ordering and establishing of the policy of the 
kirk, the sustentation of the ministers, and support 
of the king’s majesty and common affairs of the 
realm, to continue in such order ns shall be agreed 
upon till his highness’ (the king’s) perfect age, 
or till the same be altered and abolished by the 
three estates in parliament, promitting to hold 
firm and stable all and whutsoniever the said com¬ 
missioners do and conclude in the premises.” Let 
us see, then, what was the ecclesiastical constitution 
now agreed upon and established by the concur¬ 
rence of the church and Ihe state. In the first 
place, it was resolved that no innovation should be 
made in the titles of archbishops and bishops, nor 
in the bounds of dioceses/hut that in these respects 
all things “ should stand and continue in time 
coming as they did before the reformation of reli¬ 
gion ; at the least till the king’s majority, or con¬ 
sent of parliament.” Deans and chapters were 
annexed to all metropolitan and cathedral seats. 
The only restraint put upon the archbishops and 
bishops was, that, in the mean time, till further 
order were taken, they should exercise no other 
spiritual jurisdiction than the superintendents 
were accustomed to exercise; and that, generally, 
they should be subject to the kirk, and the general 
assembly thereof, in spiritualibus, as they were tu 
• Sea the abstract of the letter in Calderwoods p. 48. 
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the king in lempnrnlihus. Even abbacies, priories 
and mimicries were preserved; it was only 
ordained that, if it were possible, sfich a portion 
of the revenues should he assigned to the support' 
of the parochial clergy as should he found reason¬ 
able, and should be appointed by the bishop" or 
superintendent within whose province the religious 
house lay, and such of the king’s majesty’s council 
as should he directed to accord with him thereon; 
—a cold and cautions provision, from which very 
little was to be looked lor. “ As for the remanent 
profit and title of the benefice,” it was further laid 
down by the commissioners, “ because the possessor 
must, supply the place of one of the ecclesiastical 
estate in parliament, they think it needful that he 
who shall have the style, title, and place of abbot, 
prior, and commendator, be well learned and 
qualified ; and for trial of his qualification, that 
the king’s letters commendatory under the signet 
shall he directed to the archbishop or bishop of 
the province wherein the abbacy or priory lieth, to 
try and examine his learning and ability; and 
Upon testimonial of his ability from the ordinar, he 
shall compear before the lung or Ins regent, and give 
his oath in form as the bishop doth ; and then shall 
the king’s letters and provisions under the great 
seal he expede, directed to the ordinar bishop of 
the province, or others bruiking [enjoying] the dig¬ 
nities or inferior office in the seat, to give him col¬ 
lation.” Persons so admitted us commcndators 
were allowed to he appointed senators of the col¬ 
lege of justice, or to be employed by the king in 
the necessary affairs of the commonwealth. Ano¬ 
ther clause directed the manner of creating a 
bishop, which was to he hv the dean and chapter 
formally electing the person nominated in a letter 
or precept from the king or his regent; the only 
liberty of objection or hesitation allowed to them 
being, that, m case the royal nominee should nut 
he found qualified, they might humbly crave and 
require his majesty, with all convenient expedition, 
to nominate another. But, to render this liberty 
of 110 avail, it does not appear that any provision 
was made for the nominee being examined by the 
chapter. So much regard was even hud to the 
rights of all the existing holders of deaneries, 
emionries, and prebendaries, that although only 
those of them that had entered the ministry of the 
reformed church were to continue to exeicise their 
functions, yet the others who still continued papists 
were not to be displaced, nor successors appointed 
to them till they should depart this life. “ Here 
ye see,” says the old presbyterian historian, in 
concluding his account of the new settlement, 
“ this book for the most part coiicerncth the provi¬ 
sion of the old titles of archbishops, bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, chancellors, and such like, to minis¬ 
ters ; and of abbacies and priories to other quali¬ 
fied persons, to vote in parliament as persons of 
ecclesiastical estate. Here is a fair show of re¬ 
storing benefices of cure, great and small, to the 
kirk ; but, in effect, it waB to restore only titles, 
which noblemen perceived could not be given 
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conveniently tn themselves ; hut they gripped to 
the commodity, m obtaining from the titulars 
cither temporal lauds, feued to themselves, or 
tithes or pensions to their servants or depemiers. 
And, therefore, the bishops admitted according to 
this new order were, culled in jest lithium ho hops. 
A tu/chan is a calf’s skin filled full of straw to 
cause the cow give milk.”* 

This scheme of church government was allowed 
and approved of by the regent, m the name of 
the king, on the 1st of February. On the (ith, 
for which day the chapter lmd been summoned, 
Douglas was formally elected Arch bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, whither his patron Morion had taken 
care to proceed a few days before, that his personal 
direction and influence might not be wanting in 
the management of the business. Calderwood 
says that there was a great debate in the chapter, 
and that many of the nmiistars opposed the elec¬ 
tion of the rector. But the boldest net appears to 
have been that of Mr. Patrick Adamson, who, 
upon Friday, the 8th, “ discontented,” says Calder¬ 
wood, “ because lie was not prcfeired to a bishop¬ 
ric, as lie, expected, in his sermon divided bishops 
in three sorts,— Mi/ Lord Bishop, Mij Loril’i 
lSislinp, and The Lord's liishnp. Ml/ I/fid 
Bishop , said he, was in time of papisttv;,M/y 
Lord's liishnp is now, when my lord gettffh the 
fat, of the benefice, and the bishop servelfi for a 
portion out of the benefice, to make toy lord’s 
right sure ; The Lord’s Bishop isthetiuf minister 
of the Gospel.” This was a somewhaUqirceipitate. 
jest of Adamson’s, who, three or I'mM- years aftei, 
stepped into Douglas’s place, and Inline a My 
Lord's Bishop himself. I 

Knox, now fast approaching thwend of his 
career, was at this time resident in 3L Andrew’s, 
and there can he no doubt that he v*s far from 
approving of the new constitution thf» had been 
thus imposed on the church of which IK was the 
great founder. Calderwood says that Iflojireuched 
upon Sunday, the 10th, the day of Donbas's in¬ 
duction; and “the Earl of Morton being [present, 
refused to inaugurate the Inshop,—yea, fyi open 
audience of many then present, he dentotneed 
anathema to the giver and anathema to the re¬ 
ceiver;” “as 1 find,” adds the historian, “ill a 
certain manuscript.” But Knox assuredly did 
not carry his disapproval so far as either to resist 
or anathematise the general system of the new 
polity; on the contrary, there is extant a letter 
written by him to the next general assembly, 
which met at Forth in the beginning of August, in 
winch we find him distinctly expressing his ac¬ 
quiescence in, or submission to, the arrangements 
recently made at Leith, and that even before they had 
received the sanction of the assembly. He requests 
the assembly, which lie was in too weak a state, of 
health to attend in person, to make suit to the 
regent, among other things, that “no gift of any 
bishopric or other benefice be given to any person 
contrary to the tenor of the acts made in the time 
• Calderwood, p. 55. 
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of the first regent of good memory (Murray), and 
they that are, given contrar the said acts, or to 
any unqualified person, may be invoked and made 
null be an act of secret council; and that all 
bishoprics so vakand may be presented, and qua¬ 
lified persons nominal thereunto, within a year 
after the vaking thereof, according to the order 
taken in Leith be the commissioners of the nobi¬ 
lity and of the kirk in the month of January last.*” 
These are his mvn deliberately recorded words, 
which are not to be explained away either by any 
loose, unautlionticatcd hearsays, or by any mere 
general reasoning.f Even from what Calderwood 
himself afterwards relates, it should appear that 
Knox’s main objection to the appointment of 
Douglas to the pnmacy was to the. individual, and 
probably also to the circumstances of his under¬ 
stood bargain with Morton, rather than to the 
ollice. When he learned, we are told, that the 
assembly had determined to allow Douglas to con¬ 
tinue for another year to hold the place of rector 
of the univcisity along with his archbishopric, 
“ lie lamented that so many olficcs were hud upon 
the hark of an old man, w hicli twenty men of the 
best gilts were not able to hear, and said he would 
be disgraced and wracked.”j The venerable re¬ 
former breathed bis last at Edinburgh on the 24th 
of November following. Meanwhile the general 
assembly had consented to receive the new eccle¬ 
siastical Constitution as an interim arrangement till 
further and more perfect order might he obtained 
at the hnndg of the logout and nobility; only qua¬ 
lifying then acceptance with the expression of 
some scrapes) touching the mm icr of archbishop, 
dean, archdeacon, Sc., which, it is said, “were 
thought slanderous mid offensive to the curs of 
many of tuc brethren, appealing to sound to 
papistry.” They pioposcd that the Chiijitcr should 
be. called the Bishop's Assrmh/i/, the Dean the 
Mihlemlor of the said assembly, &r.; and, also, 
that the names of abbots and priors should lie 
intcrchi.viged into others more agreeable to God’s 
word and the policy of the best reformed kirks. 

Suck remained the legally established constitu¬ 
tion of the Scottish church when Kihg James, in 
157?, assumed the government into bis mvn hands. 
The general assembly, indeed, as has been already 
observed, had been all the while growing more and 
more indisposed towards episcopacy, and had both 
passed many strong resolutions against bishops in 
general, and led most of the individuals of the 
order a terrible life by incessant inquisitions into 
their conduct. In the assembly of 1574 Arch¬ 
bishop Douglas was delated for various offences, 
—among others, for neither visiting his diocese of 
Fife, nor preaching in the city of St. Andrew’s, 
where he resided. In excuse, he alleged his infir¬ 
mity of body; and this seems to have got him off, 
though, as Calderwood notes, with much relish, 

• 8o« the paper published from Cnlderwood’s MS. History, in the 
Appendix, No. 38, to RobertHist, of >cot. 

t A very unsuccessful attempt of the latter kind has been made 
by Dr. M'Crie, in Ids Life of the great reformer,, 

X Calderwood, p. 67. 


“ sundry smiled when he said, that, since he took 
on the bishopric, he was never well disposed.” 
In the same assembly, Patou, Bishop of Dunkcld, 
having confessed bis oversight in not executing 
the sentence of excommunication against the Earl 
of Alhole and bis lady, both papists, was enjoined, 
by way of penance, to repent his confession pub¬ 
licly upon a Sabbath-day, in time of divine service, 
in his own cathedral church. In the next assem¬ 
bly, Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, was in like 
manner oidercd to make confession of some mis¬ 
conduct “in presence of the congregation con¬ 
vened in the Abbey Kirk, upon the Lord’s-day 
next to come, without sackcloth.” In the assem¬ 
bly which met at, Edinburgh in August, 1575, the 
first approaches were made to a direct attack upon 
the episcopal office by John Durie, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, who moved for and ob¬ 
tained a committee to consider “ whether the 
bishops, as they are now in Scotland, have their 
function from the word of God or not; or if the 
chapters, ordained lor the creating of them, ought 
to he tolerated in this reformed kirk.” Spotswood 
says that Doric was stirred lip to propound this 
question by “ Mr. Andrew Molvd, who was lately 
come fiom Geneva; a man learned chiefly in the 
tongues, but hot and eager upon anything he went 
about, labouring with a burning desire to bring 
into this church the l’resbyterial discipline of 
Geneva.” There were six bishops present in the 
assembly; but it does not appear, to quote Spots* 
wood’s expressions, “ that they did so much as 
open their mouths in defence of their office and 
calling.” The committee, whose report was sus¬ 
tained by tiie assembly, deemed it inexpedient at 
the moment to give a direct ansu er to the question ; 
hot they pretty significantly intimated the com¬ 
plexion of their opinion by declining the name of 
a Bishop to be “common to every one that hath a 
particular flock over which he hath a particular 
charge as well to preach the word as to minister 
the sacrament;” in other words, they distinctly 
proclaimed the Presbyterian doctrine, that every 
clergyman is a bishop, and that that is the only 
scriptural meaning of the term. In the next 
assembly, which met ig April, 1576, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow was cited to nmke answer to 
one of the most popular charges against his order, 
that of rarely preaching. With an edifying humi¬ 
lity, the archbishop answered, “that preaching 
is the great gift of God, which is not equally 
bestowed upon all; and excused himself that he 
was not so able, nor so liberally doted with under¬ 
standing, as others and he seems to have ap¬ 
peased the court, for the present, by expressing his 
willingness to do his best for the future. It was 
now, however, ordered that all those of the bishops, 
who had not yet received the charge of particular 
congregations, should immediately declare “ what 
particular flocks they would accept to take the 
care of;” and my lords of Glasgow, Ross, and 
Dunblane deemed it prudent each to make choice 

• Calderwood, p. 70 
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of a parish church within his diocese, in confor¬ 
mity with this enactment. Still, however, the 
government steadily refused its sanction to these 
proceedings. While the clergy were occupying 
themselves in devising a new scheme of ecclesias¬ 
tical polity, which they hoped to force upon the 
civil authorities, the regent (Morton) “was often 
required,” says Calderwoud, “ to give his presence 
to the assemblies for furtherance of the work ; but 
he refused, yea threatened, some of the most 
•zealous of the ministry. He misliked general 
assemblies, and would have had the name changed, 
that he might enervate the force and privilege of 
them. He could not endure the free and open 
rebuke of sill in the pulpit. He ever resisted the 
work of policy which was in hand, because it was 
not agreeable to his fantasy; lie maintained his 
bishops, and pressed his own injunctions and con¬ 
formity with England; and had. without question, 
stayed the work of God, if God had not stirred up 
a faction of the nobility against him.” “Yet,” 
adds this strong party writer, (and the testimony 
in favour of Morton is very weighty and remark- 
iflile, coining from such a quni hu ,) “ lie was a 
man of deep judgment, stout, courageous, and ever 
for the cause of religion ; hut that lie was set, lor 
the estate of bishops, and against free application 
of doctrine. Ilis administration of justice was 
such, that the time of his regiment was esteemed 
to he as peaceable as ever Scotland saw before.” 

The weakness of the government, arising out of 
the contention of parties for some years after the 
revolution that first effected Morton’s temporary 
overthrow, and then, after lie had regained Ins 
ascendancy, took from hint both his power and 
Ins life, afforded the clergy a favourable opportu¬ 
nity of urging with ibcieased boldness their fn- 
voiirilc innovations in the polity of the church, of 
which they did not fail to avail themselves. The 
assembly which met, in April, 1579, hoping before 
their next meeting to he able to extort from the 
government the entire abolition of episcopacy, or¬ 
dained that all bishops and others bearing eccle¬ 
siastical functions should for the future be called 
by their own names; and prohibited, in the mean¬ 
time, ail ministers and chapters from proceeding 
in any ways to the election of bishops, under pain 
of perpetual deprivation. And at the next assem¬ 
bly it was unanimously resolved that “ the said 
act shall be extended to all times to come, aye 
and till the corruption of the state of bishops be 
utterly removed;” and that all bishops already 
elected should submit themselves immediately to 
the assembly “ concerning the reformation of that 
estate of bishops in tlieir person,” under pain of 
excommunication. The next assembly, which met 
at Edinburgh in October, 1578, drew up an enu¬ 
meration of the special reforms which they de¬ 
manded in the estate of bishops, to the. following 
effect:—“ That they be content to be parsons and 
ministers of one flock; that they usurp no criminal 
jurisdiction; that they vote not in parliament in 
. name of the kirk without advice from the assem- 
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lily ; that they lift not up, for the maintenance of 
tlieir ambition and riotousness, the emoluments of 
the kirk, which may sustain many pastors, the 
schools, and the.poor, but be content with reason¬ 
able livings according to tlieir office; that they 
claim not to themselves the title of temporal 
lords, nor usurp temporal jurisdiction, whereby 
they may be abstracted from tlieir office; that 
they empire not above particular eldciships, 
but be subject to the same; that they usurp not the 
power of presbyteries; that they take no further 
bounds of visitation limn the kirk had committed 
to them.”* 

But to these demands of the church the govern¬ 
ment still persisted in turning the same deaf ear as 
before, and that whichsoever faction might he for 
the time at the head of affairs. In duly, 157!*, 
while he wag again ill the hands of Morton, the 
young king wrote what Calderwoud calls “a harsh 
letter” to the assembly, earnestly exhorting them 
to refrain from disturbing the public peace by agi¬ 
tating innovations in the policy of the kirk in a 
time “subject to so many difficulties and imperfec¬ 
tions;” but to remit all such matters to be reasoned 
mid decided upon by the estates of the kingdom iuj 
parliament. In 1580, however, after Morton*) 
second and final expulsion from the govcrnm/nl, 
“the whole assembly, in one voice,” as the afe re¬ 
cites, “after liberty given to all men tuiirason 
the mutter, none opposing themselves in /defence 
of the said pretended office,” declined tlm office of 
bishop, “ as it is now used and connwuly taken 
within this] calm,” to lie “ imlawlnl ijl itself, as 
having neither touiidiimeiit, ground, Mir warrant 
in the word of God ;” and ordered “A,it all such 
persons ns brook [enjoy] or heieafteiBshall brook 
the said office be clanged stnqiliciler tAdemit, quit, 
and leave oil' the saniine, as an office wlJbciiiito they 
arc not called by God;” and even lotj'jeMst from 
preaching, or performing any part of l 1 : office of 
pastors, till admitted thereunto anew l>L Jc assem¬ 
bly, under pain of excommunication. "d 

In January, 1581, a transaction nccumit which 
has been generally misrepresented by l’\eshyte- 
liitu and puritanical writers—James’s subscription 
to the formula called the Second Confession of 
Faith, or, sometimes, the King’s Confession. 5k- 
causc this instrument expressed an abjuration of 
“the liieiarchy of the Human antichrist,” it 1ms 
been contended that James, m subscribing it, ab¬ 
jured episcopacy, or a Uicraichical church govern 
ment in every form. The history of the Con¬ 
fession, as well ns its language, sufficiently con¬ 
futes tliis interpretation. It was drawn up at 
James’s own command by his domestic chaplain, 
Mr. John Craig, for the purpose of allaying the 
clerical and popular outcry occasioned by the sus¬ 
picions entertained as to the religion of the new 
foreign favourite, d’Aubigne, or, as he was by tins 
time styled, the Earl of Lennox. The king,—as 

• Caldonvood, p H3. Rpotswoud tells us that now “ the Minll 
respect earned to bishops in these assemblies of the thur< h made 
them dishauut ami come no more unto the same.”— Hitt. j>. 303. 
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yd,, it is to be remembered, only a boy of thirteen,— 
had, on d’Aubigne’s first arrival, taken great pains 
to quiet the murmurs which the appearance, at 
court of an avowed Papist immediately awakened. 
He “ culled the ministers to Edinburgh,” Spots- 

f vood tells us, “ and showed them what travail 
ic hud taken to convert his cousin, and how he 
had obtained Iris consent for taking a minister in 
his house, which would he to good purpose, and 
serve both to debar Jesuits from access to the 
nobleman, and win him hy conference to a greater 
liking of the truth, desiring therefore that one of 
their'number might lie appointed for some short 
space to attend him.” Culderwood says that Len¬ 
nox had belbic this obtained a dispensation from the 
king “ not to lie troubled for religion for a whole 
year,” that lie might attend to certain pressing 
temporal iilhurs; mid that he vexed the church 
courts of Edinburgh and Lothian with letters from 
the king, calling their attention to the said dispen¬ 
sation. No doubt Lennox would have been very 
well content to let the church courts alone, if they 
would have left him at peace. However, after a 
short time, he deemed it best to make a profession 
of conformity to the established religion. In July, 
'580, he sent a letter to the. assembly, informing 
them “ that it had pleased God to call him to the 
knowledge of the truth since he came to this coun¬ 
try, and that he had made open declaration thereof,' 
first by his own mouth in the kirk of (St. Giles’s) 
Edinburgh, and, secondly, hy his hand-writ at Stir¬ 
ling—yet offered to perform what the assembly re¬ 
quired fuiihcr for the accomplishment of the said 
confession, to procure and advance all other things 
according to Ins power, that may serve for the glory 
of God and weal of the knk and country.” “But,” 
adds Cahlciwood, “when lie subscribed the arti¬ 
cles of religion, and communicated, little under¬ 
stood he what he heard. Notwithstanding of 
his subscription, lie brought with him, and had in 
his company, Papists hy profession, hut indeed 
atheists, .vhicli were entertained with him almost 
till his departure out of the country.” Spotswood 
informs us that the still uuremoved suspicions and 
jculoufics of the people respecting his real faith 
“ were increased by the intercepting of certain dis¬ 
pensations sent from Rome, whereby the Catholics 
were permitted to promise, swear, subscribe, and 
do what else should be required of them, so as in 
mind they continued linn, and did use their dili¬ 
gence to advance in secret the Roman faith.” It 
was m these circumstances, as we have said, that 
in January following James ordered the new con¬ 
fession to be drawn up, and after subscribing it 
himself, made all Ins household append their names 
to it—that of Lennox, for whose especial behoof the 
whole proceeding was devised, being placed at the 
head of the list. About a mouth after, an order 
was issued, charging the people of all ranks to 
subscribe the king’s confession. And it may have 
been subscribed by Presbyterians and Episcopa¬ 
lians with equal willingness; for it was so ex¬ 
pressed, that both the one and the other might in¬ 


terpret it in their own sense. The subscriber 
merely declared bis abhorrence and detestation of 
certain popish doctrines and ceremonies, as they 
were damned by the word of God and the Scottish 
church. But what was the Scottish Church was 
left for every man to settle with himself according 
to his own notion. If the Presbyterian considered 
it to be the general assembly, the Episcopalian had 
at least as good a right to regard it as being the 
system of national religion and ecclesiastical po¬ 
lity set up hy act of parliament, and actually main¬ 
tained by the state. Upon this question, there¬ 
fore, the confession was really altogether of a ne¬ 
gative character ; and indeed it came afterwards, 
in the heat of the controversy between episcopacy 
and presbytery, to be commonly known by the name 
of the Negative Confession. 

In August, 1582, the success of the raid of 
Ruthvcn, overthrowing the power of Lennox and 
Arrau, and consigning James himself to durance 
in the hands of the opposite faction, intoxicated the 
clergy as with the krnval of a sudden millennium. 
Presbytery, long held down by a hostile and op¬ 
pressive government, seemed now to be on the 
point of rending its bonds, and scattering for ever 
from the face of the land all obstacles that stood m 
the way of its undivided ascendancy. Its historian 
narrates with a fervent pen the blessed change 
this revolution brought with it to the struggling 
church “ Since the late enterprise of the Lords 
Reformers, liberty was renewed to the ministers to 
preach the word freely, to exercise discipline, and 
to hold ecclesiastical assemblies. Papists, Jesuits, 
excommunicated persons, licentious libertines, old 
enemies to this crown and to the friendship stand¬ 
ing between the two realms, either left the country 
and the court, or stooped in silence with external 
reverence to the word.”* Low enough, we may 
he assured, and with all demureness of aspect, they 
would be forced to stoop before the frown of such a 
despotism as had now gotteii the upper hand. The 
general assembly, also, upon a formal account 
being laid before them of the proceedings of the 
conspirators, had hastened to pasB an act, declar¬ 
ing that “ they had done good and acceptable ser¬ 
vice to God, to their sovereign, and to their native 
country,” and directing %very minister to exhort 
tiie people from the pulpit to stand by the men 
who had now obtained possession of the king’s 
person, as the deliverers of the kirk and common¬ 
wealth. However, this state of things did not hist 
'long. In June following the king made his escape 
from Falkland, mid threw himself into the castle 
of St. Andrew’s, whither his friends of the opposite 
faction immediately gathered about him in such 
strength as to set all chance of his recapture at 
deliaiice.f The Earl of Mar and his associates, 

• C alder wood, p. 139. 

+ Caldeiwnoil hole tells the following story: — “ Mr. Patrick 
Adamson, called nommunly Bishop of St. Andrew’s, had kipped his 
ensile, like u lox ru n hole, u long time, diseased of u fedity, as lm 
himself called his disease. He sought cure of womeu suspected of 
witchcuift, namely of one who was apprehended, tried by the Presby¬ 
tery, anil committed to the castle to be kept to further trial, but suf¬ 
fered by him to escape: yet was she apprehended within three or four 
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the author* of the Raid, had, not, in fact, during 
their ten months’ tenure of power, done much more 
than allow the clergy to hope for the abolition of 
episcopacy j no steps had actually been taken to 
bring about that change in the ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution ; but even what of hope and present free¬ 
dom had cheered them was now taken away. The 
aspect of the restored government was hostile from 
the first. The general assembly, having met at Edin- 
burgh in October, drew out a long statement of 
grievances, which they sent to Stirling to the king > 
but “ the commissioners,” says Calderwood, “ re¬ 
turned with small contentment.” Soon after, John 
Durie, already mentioned as one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, was cited before the council for having 
in a sermon publicly justified the Raid. At first, 
according to Spotswood, “ he stood to the defence 
of that he had spoken; yet after advice taken with 
Mr. James Lawson, his colleague, he was moved 
to submit himself to the king.” He was in the 
end ordered to remove from Edinburgh to Mon¬ 
trose, “ whereunto he yielded,” says Calderwood, 
‘‘ after the council of the town and session of the 
Kirk had given him a testimonial approving of his 
life and doctrine.'’ In the beginning of the next 
year came on “ the greater business” of Mr. An¬ 
drew Melvil, who was summoned before the 
council for words spoken by him in a sermon 
preached at St. Andrew’s. According to his own 
account of what he said, of the truth of which 
none who know the character of the man will 
doubt, there was nothing in it at which offence 
could be justly taken; but, waiving this defence, 
the fiery Calvinist at once took his stand upon the 
principle, that no civil court had any jurisdiction 
over a clergyman for words spoken by him in the 
discharge of his ministerial office.* The scene 
that took place in the council when he urged this 
plea is graphically given by Calderwood :— ■* After 
the giving in of the declinature, the king and the 
Earl of Arran, then chancellor, raged. Mr. Andrew, 
never a whit dashed, said, in plain terms, that they 
were too hold, in a constitute Christian kirk, to 
pass by the pastors, prophets, and doctors, and to 
take upon them to judgf the doctrine and to con¬ 
trol the ambassadors and messengers of a greater 
than was here. That ye may see your own weak¬ 
ness and rashness, in taking upon you that which 
ye neither ought nor can do (loosing a little He¬ 
brew Bible from his girdle, and laying it down be¬ 
fore the king and his chancellor upon the tkblc) 
there are, said he, my instructions and warrant; 

Years after, and was executed in Edinburgh. He koeped his rnatle 
since the assembly kolden in April 158U. When the king comelh to 
St. Andrew’s, ho becometli u whole nnm, occupied the pulpit iiu.au- 
tiueut, ck’olmmed before the king against the ministry and the lords 
‘ and their proceeding. He professed before that he had not the gilt of 
application; now he applieth, but inspired with another spirit than 
faithlul ministers use to be. In his Herman be afllrmed for certain 
that the Duke of Lennox died a lVotestaut, having in his hand a scroll, 
which he called tho Duke's Testament. A mereliautwomun, fitting 
before the pulpit, and spylug narrowly, affirmed thutthe scroll was a 
rouut of four or five years’ old debt, which a few days bcfoie nhu had 
sent to him.*'— Bitt, p. Ul. 

•Seehis Protestation aud Declaration in Calderwood, p 141— 
1 ( 6 . 
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see if any of you can contraul me that I have passed 
my injunction*. The chancellor, opening the 
book, passeth it in the king’s hand, saying, Sir, he 
scorneth your majesty and the council. Nay, 
sayeth he, I scorn not, but am in good eameit.” 
.Here we see flaming out the true spirit o f presby¬ 
tery, which, while opposed to any representation of 
the clergy in parliament, had always sought to 
erect the church into a power independent of, and, 
in its own province, superior to the state — an 
arrangement which would afford an abundant com¬ 
pensation for the denial of political power of the 
ordinary kind. Melvil, finding himself helpless 
in the hands of his enemies, escaped imprisonment 
by flying to England. 

After the Raid of Ruthven had been declared by 
parliament to be treason, some of the clergy ven¬ 
tured to meet at St. Andrew’s on the 24th of 
April, 1584, to hold a general assembly; but their 
number was very few. “ The king sent to them,” 
says Calderwood, “a fiery commissioner, Mr. J. 
Graham of Haleyards, Justice Depute.” On 
being required to annul the act approving of tfye 
Raid, most of the members left the town; jknd 
some of the more obnoxious fled to England, 4ipon 
which they were proclaimed rebels. On then22nd 
of May a parliament met, in which Adamion and 
Montgomery took their seats as Archbishfips of St. 
Andrew’s and Glasgow', and in which Jicts were 
passed making the declining of the jurisdiction of 
the privy council, the pretending an exemption from 
the .authority of the civil courts, or tilt attempting 
to diminish the rights and privileges /if any of the 
three estates of the realm, high treason ; and the 
holding assemblies without the ki hg’s permis¬ 
sion or appointment, a capital crin e. All per - 
sons were also prohibited, under p un of capital 
punishment, from presuming to utte anything in 
sermons, or in any other declamatio; is or confer¬ 
ences public or private, to the dishonour, hurt, or 
prejudice of the king or his progenitors, or so 
much as to meddle with affairs of state at all. 
These acts for the present laid the church bound 
and helpless at the foot of the throne. In another 
parliament, held in August following, it was enacted 
that all ministers should, within forty days,‘sub¬ 
scribe a declaration of their approval of the sets 
of the last parliament, and submit themselves to 
the bishops their ordinaries, under pain of losing 
their stipends. Upon this all the ministers of 
Edinburgh abandoned their charges, and, with 
many others of their brethren, the most eminent 
for their learning, piety, and popular eloquence, 
sought an asylum in the sister kingdom. 

Nor did the revolution which happened in Ihe 
end of the following year, by the return from 
England of the lords concerned in the Raid, and 
the final removal of Arran an<} his faction, bring 
about any immediate change in the condition of 
the humbled church. The parliament having met 
at Linlithgow, in December 1585, “ for ratifying 
the peace, and abulishing the memory of things 

3 t 
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past,” “ the ministers,” Spotswood tells us, “ who 
returned in company of the lords, did earnestly 
urge the repealing of the acts concluded the year 
preceding against their discipline, which the king 
djjl utterly refuse.” Calderwuod says, that James 
threatened, taunted, and reviled the petitioning mi¬ 
nisters, calling them “ loons (rascals), smakes (piti¬ 
ful fellows), and seditious knaves.” T.he lords, who 
had now got the government into their hands, were 
iflext applied to, and reminded both of their duty 
and their former promises and professions. “ They 
answered,” says our historian, “ they must first 
he settled in their own places, and then they should 
work wonders. . . . The Master of Glammis, 
upon whose wit the rest depended, said, it was not 
expedient to thraw (extort) out of the king, so 
much addicted to the government of bishops, any 
reformation for the present, but to procure it by 
time with his own consent; and that the ministers 
should see a redress in another parliament. So 
they were careful every one for their own peculiar 
estate, more than for the kirk of God.” In answer 
to a representation of the clergy James set to work 
if. his cabinet, and spent “ the space of twenty- 
four hours” in penning a Declaration, in the con¬ 
clusion of which he said, “ I mind not to cut away 
any liberty granted by God to his kirk. I acclaim 
not to myself to be judge of doctrine in religion, 
salvation,- heresies, or true interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. I allow not a bishop according to the tradi¬ 
tions of me'n, or inventions of the. pope, but only 
according tu God's word.’"' He insisted, however, 
upon a bishop having the right of voting in parlia¬ 
ment and council, and enjoying “ some prelation 
and dignity above his brethren, as was in the pri¬ 
mitive kirk;” and in reply to the appeal of the 
clergy to scripture upon this matter, he did not 
omit to twit them with the want of any scriptural 
authority for their own proposed scheme of having 
certain ministers elected by the rest as commis¬ 
sioners to (vote in parliament. “ Well,” said the 
royal declaimer, “ God purge your spirits from 
ambition, and other indecent affections for your 
calling, dnd give you grace to preach, in all humi¬ 
lity and' simplicity, his word and verity.” The 
zealous clergy, however, would not yet be silent; 
some were called before the council and committed 
to prison; with others James took a different 
course. A few weeks after he had put forth his 
above-mentioned Declaration the following sin¬ 
gular occurrence took place:—“ Upon the 2d day 
of January, 1586, the king rebuked Mr. Walter 
llalcanquel publicly after sermon in the great kirk, 
and said he would prove that there should be 
bishops, and spiritual magistrates endued with 
authority over ministers; and that he (Balcau- 
quel) had not done his duty in condemning that 
which he (the king) had done in parliament. Mr. 
Walter undertook to prove the contrare.”* 

James, however, soon became wearied of this 
contest, and being, as Spotswood expresses it, 
“ very desirous to be at rest with the church,” he 

• Calderwood, p, 197. 


called together a general assembly at Edinburgh in 
the beginning of May. In this council some con¬ 
cessions were made on both sides. It had been 
previously agreed, at a conference held between 
some of the clergy and certain persons commis¬ 
sioned by the king and the council, that bishops 
should he continued us a distinct order in the 
church, and that their election should be by pre¬ 
sentation directed by his majesty to the general 
assembly, liy which body they should thereupon 
receive admission ; and this arrangement was now 
assented to by the assembly, with only a few qua¬ 
lifications, reserving ft certain authority in sphitual 
matters to the synods and presbyteries, but not 
touching either the civil functions and pre-emi¬ 
nence of the bishops, or their appointment by the 
uncontrolled nomination of the crown. In order, 
at the same time, to put the best possible luce 
upon the proceeding, it was voted, “ afler reason¬ 
ing,” that the name of a bishop hath a special 
charge annexed to it by the word of God, the same 
that the ordinary pastor hath—that it was lawful 
to the general assembly to admit a pastor, bishop, 
or minister having a benefice, presented by the 
king’s majesty to the same—and that by the name 
bishop was to he understood only such a bishop as 
was described by St. Paul. The reader will ob¬ 
serve the dexterity with which these propositions 
were framed, so as to have the semblance of mean¬ 
ing something while they actually meant nothing. 

Still, such ns they were, they were the proposi¬ 
tions or resolutions of the Assembly merely, and 
were yet unsanctioned by any act of the legisla¬ 
ture. The legally established religion of the 
country was still episcopacy, without even any 
admixture of presbytery ; and in this state the 
matter remained for some years. A heavy blow, 
however, was in 1581 struck at the order of 
bishops, by an act of parliament wrung from 
James’s pecuniary necessities, by which the tem¬ 
poralities of benefices and all the church lands 
that remaiued unalienated were annexed to the 
crown, the tithes alone being reserved for the 
maintenance of the persons serving the cures. 
This act was confessedly urged by the leading 
nobility, at once from the most selfish motives 
and upon the most hypocritical pretexts. While 
the king was made to believe that he would find 
an ample revenue in the patrimony of the church, 
and the people were told that such a resource 
/would for the future enable the crown almost to 
dispense with the ordinary taxes, the 'real object 
kept in view by the instigators of the annexation 
was the transference of the property in question 
into their own hands. The design was sufficiently 
indicated even on the face of the statute, one of 
the clauses of which contained a general confir¬ 
mation of all past grants of church lands to indi¬ 
vidual noblemen and others, most of such grants 
having been till now understood to be held by a 
very precarious tenure. And it was not long 
before nearly all the new property that now came 
into the possession of the crown was in like 
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matiner tagged from it, and alienated in perpetuity 
to the great families and hungry courtiers—to the 
very men who had in the first instance counselled 
its seizure under pretence of the public good. 
Afterwards, James himself, when he had seen 
this afid other consequences of the annexation, 
denounced it, in his ‘ Bfisilicon Doron,’ as “ a vile 
and pernicious act.” It was such an act, however, 
ns, once pitssed, it was almost impossible to repeal. 
Of its publicly-predicted effects, by which, when 
it was first proposed, its authors secured the 
popular voice in its favour, there was only one 
that was actually fulfilled. Caldcrwood notices 
that it was thought a great benefit to the kirk, 
inasmuch as, if it passed, it was conceived the kirk 
would lie no more troubled with bishops. “ Pri¬ 
vately,” says Spotswood, “ to such of the ministry 
as sought the subversion of episcopal govern¬ 
ment, ii was whispered that this was the only way 
to undo tlm prelacy ; for there being no livings to 
maintain them (as in this case there- would he 
little or nothing remaining, most of the bishoprics 
Ifeing founded on temporal lauds, and having hut 
churches annexed), none would be found to accept 
those places, which also proved true.” The. act 
of annexation reduced the power and the very in¬ 
stitution of bishops from a substance to a shadow 
—from a real thing to a mere name. 

In name and form, however, episcopacy was 
still the church government established by law. 
Thus, although the people were generally Preshy- 
tcriaust we find no recognition of presbytery in 
what was called the “General Band,” which was 
subscribed by the king, the council, and all classes 
the following year, on the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. This national bond, a solemn compact 
of the same kind with the more famous covenant 
of fifty years’ later date, contained only the same 
abjuration of popery, and vow, in general terms, 
to maintain “ the true and Christian religion, pre¬ 
sently professed within this our realm,” which had 
formed the matter of the king’s confession of faith 
of the year 1581. The failure of the great Spanish 
enterprise was followed in Scotland by a succes¬ 
sion of plots and disturbances on the part of the 
popish faction within thfi country, the leaders of 
which were proved to be in confederacy with 
persons of their own religion abroad; and Janies 
excited sonle popular dissatisfaction and murmur¬ 
ing by .the lenitv which he showed in repressing 
and punishing t(tese attempts. He took consider¬ 
able painB in various ways to dissipate these sus¬ 
picious of his protestatitism, and particularly, after 
his return from Denmark in 1590, with his newly 
wooed, won, and wedded queen,—very vain of the 
unusual spirit he had shown in that affair, and 
also in unusual good humour with the clergy for 
the successful exertions some of their leaders had 
made in preserving the jiublic tranquillity during 
his absence—he presented himself in the general 
aBBetftbly, which taet at Edinburgh in August, and 
there delivered hiinself of the speech in laudation 
of the purity of the Scottish kirk, which has 


been already given in our preceding chapter* 
Although the episcopal historian Spotswood, in 
his report of the king’s speech on this occasion, 
has nothing of the rhapsodical effusion preserved 
by Calderwood, it is probable that something lil# 
it was actually spoken by James, who uln-ady, 
as we have seen, had set up for a great theologian, 
and was all his life the most irretentive of talkers. 
His address was also, no doubt, intended to pro¬ 
duce upon the assembly an impression of his fa-' 
vourable disposition at least towards the doctrines 
and rituaf of the kirk—“ to please the assembly,” 
as Calderwood expressly notes: and it had that 
effect; for, alter he had finished, “ there was 
nothing heard for a quarter of an hour,” says 
Calderwood, “ hut praising God and praying 
for the king.” There was nothing, however, 
either in this speech or in anything else that 
James now saiil or did, from which it could have 
been warrantahly inferred that lie had abandoned 
his old predilection for episcopacy, and become a 
Presbyterian on the point of church government. 
Even while going as far as he could in the way of 
complaisance and acquiescence, he altogether, as- 
we see, avoids this ground. He dcclaies liims^f 
for Calvinism in the matter of doctrine, ayff he 
also gratifies his auditory by a fling at the English 
Prayer Bonk ; but it is not pretended that, even in 
the highest flow of his eloquence, he said a word 
against the bishops. In this very assembly Cal¬ 
dcrwood admits that the answers he maife to certain 
propositions about ratifying the liberties of the. 
kirk, &c., “did little content the .-assembly.” 
Upon that head, in fact, he would pronr.se nothing. 
And only a few months before he had (sufficiently 
shown how little he was inclined to go (along with 
the kirk in its notions either as to bishAis or as to 
ceremonies, by the order he insisted qpou being 
observed at the coronation of the queSn, which 
was celebrated in the Abbey Church on'the 17th 
of May. “ The particulars,” says Calderwood, 
“because accustomed, 1 pass by.” But they are 
nevertheless worth noticing. The same, dispute 
that happened at James’s own coronation again 
arose, and terminated in the same way. The clergy 
at first vehemently objected to the ceremony of 
anointing, hut James insisted that it should not be 
omitted, and threatened that, if they would not 
allow one of their own number to perform it, he 
would send lor one of the bishops to officiate. In 
the end her majesty was solemnly crowned, With 
all the accustomed rites, the anointing included, 
by Mr. Robert Bruce, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh.f 

It was not possible, however, that in the condi¬ 
tion to which things had now been brought,—with 
the fabric of the episcopal government wholly 
undermined by the abstraction of the temporalities 

• See fcnte, p. 15, We may here notice, by tbe bye, that It is 
Harm who has decorated this Btory with the introductory flourish 
about James “ standing with'bis bonnet off, and his (lands lifted up 
to heaven." There is not a word of this In his authority, Calder¬ 
wood. 

t Spotswood, p. 381. 
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of the bishops,—the triumph of Presbyterianism 
could be much longer deferred. Accordingly, in 
June, 1592, in a very disturbed state of public 
affairs, James waB reluctantly induced to give his 
assent to an act of parliament, abrogating and 
annulling the acts touching the government and 
discipline of the church made in the year 1584, 
and giving for the first time a legal establishment 
to the system of general assemblies, synods or pro-^ 
*vincial assemblies, presbyteries, and kirk sessions. 
Yet although this statute established presbytery, it 
did'not in fact abolish episcopacy. On' the con¬ 
trary, a petition of the general assembly, “ that 
abbots, priors, and other prelates, pretending the 
title of the kirk, and voting for the same without 
their power or commission, be not suffered in time 
coining to vote for the same either in parliament or 
any other convention,” met with no attention.* 
Most of the ecclesiastical powers hitherto lodged 
by law iu the bishops were transferred to the 
presbyteries and other church courts; but their 
temporal or civil status was left untouched. Nor 
were the liberties granted to the Presbyterian 
church by any means such as to place it in that 
position of entire independence of the state which 
would have satisfied the notions of the clergy as to 
the rights of “ the true kirk,” While the full 
power of collection to benefices, for example, was 
given to presbyteries, they were “ hound and 
astricted to receive and admit whatsomever qua¬ 
lified minister presented by his majesty or kick 
patrons.” And upon the great point of the meet¬ 
ing of the supreme ecclesiastical court, which the 
church had always contended for the right of 
calling together when and ns often as it pleased, it 
was mciely enactedihat “ it shall he lawful to the 
kirk and ministers, every year at the least, and 
oftencr, pro re nata, as occasion and necessity 
shall require, to hold and keep general assem¬ 
blies; providing that llic king’s majesty, nr his 
commissioner appointed Inj Ids highness to he 
present at ilk general assembly, before the dis¬ 
solving thereof nominate and appoint time and 
place when and where the next general as¬ 
sembly shall he holden.” This, it may be 
observed in passing, is still the law under which 
the assemblies of the Scottish church are con¬ 
vened; hut the old Presbyterian principle also 
continues to this hour to he asserted, in words at 
least, by the church, whose officer, the moderator 
or presiding clergyman, as soon as his Grace the- 
Lord Commissioner has declared the assembly to 
he dissolved and appointed it to meet .again on a 
certain day in the following year in the name of 
the sovereign, always rises and convokes it for the 
same day in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Both in religion and in politics it'gencrally hap¬ 
pens that a principle or a sect, which has long been 
struggling for legal recognition and establishment, 
assumes altogether a new character after the 
achievement of that object,—the fiery impetuosity 
of its former innovating and overturning propensi- 

• Cstderwood, p. 268.— Spotarood, p.‘ 308. 


ties now giving place to the stationary, repressive, 
and cautious instincts of conservatism. But whe¬ 
ther it was something in the circumstances of the 
time, or spme peculiar obstinacy and untameable- 
ness inherent in the nature of presbytery, it is cer¬ 
tain that the Scottish kirk, after having been thus 
taken under the protection of the state, only 
assumed a more rampant attitude than ever. The 
course pursued by the clergy for the next three or 
four years was one continued effort, not only to 
throw off all authority of the civil power in what¬ 
ever they chose to call a matter appertaining to 
religion—under which description they compre¬ 
hended whatever should be said or done by any one 
of themselves in the performance of his spiritual 
office—hut even to mount upon the back of the 
state, and to exercise a general control over the 
conduct of public affairs. Indeed, the latter attempt 
was the necessary consequence of the former ; tor 
there cannot really he two sovereignties in the Bainc 
state, and therefore the only way in which the spi¬ 
ritual can be independent of the temporal power is, 
by acquiring the mastery over it. James had been 
forced to consent to a qualified establishment of 
presbytery; hut he himself neither became nor 
professed to become a Presbyterian any more thnn 
he was before; and the struggle between the 
crown and the parliament on the one side, and the 
church courts and the clergy on the other, only 
grew more violent and acrimonious than ever. 

One chief ground of dissatisfaction which the 
church had with the king was the lenity*of his 
treatment of the Earls of Huntley, Angus, Errol, 
and other popish lords, whose practices still con¬ 
tinued to disturb the government and the country. 
James, conceiving that much of his chance of 
succeeding to the English crown depended upon 
the support of the Catholic party, which was na¬ 
turally attached to him as the representative of his 
mother, shrunk from doing anything which might 
lose him their favour, and was, on that account, 
anxious rather to come to terms with Huntley and 
his associates, and to win them over by forgiveness 
to he good subjects, than to exterminate or severely 
punish them. But this policy the kirk looked 
upon with abhorrence. The provincial synod of 
Fife, which Calderwood calls “ the most vigilant 
synod within the kingdom in these dangerous 
times,” having met at St. Andrew’s in September, 
1593, after drawing up, by way of preface, a long, 
representation of public grievances, directed cer¬ 
tain of their members, with all convenient dili¬ 
gence, to repair to the king, “ to tell plainly to his 
majesty that which all his true subjects think 
touching his too much bearing with, favouring, 
and countenancing of papistical traitors; his negli¬ 
gence in repressing of idolatry, and establishing 
of the kingdom of Christ within this realm; and 
to declare freely to his majesty the mind and reso¬ 
lution of all his godly and faithful subjects within 
this province, that they are ready to give their 
lives rather than suffer the same to be polluted 
with idolatry and overrun with bloody papists.” 
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This death's-head and cross-bone* defiance of the 
government was accompanied by another proceed¬ 
ing still more extraordinary—the excommunica¬ 
tion of the three popish earls and other two gen¬ 
tlemen of their party, which was solemnly pro¬ 
nounced, in the name of the synod, by their 
moderator, Mr. James Melvin, or Mclvil.* The 
principal grounds on which this provincial and 
subordinate court asserted its right to pass such 
an act were, that the three earls had. in their 
youth studied at the university of St. Andrew’s, 
and had afterwords been married in Fife! James, 
ns Calderwood tells us, was highly offended with 
the sentence of excommunication; but it was 
ratified, nevertheless, by the general assembly, 
wTiich met at Edinburgh in May following, and all 
pastors throughout the realm were ordered to inti¬ 
mate it from their pulpits, that none might pretend 
ignorance. For the present, the popular feeling of 
rage against popery, which was the strength of the, 
clergy, ran so high,that James was forced to yield, 
or to appear to yield, to the tide. But at this very 
moment he openly showed that his own religion 
continued to be, not presbytery, but episcopacy, 
by the order that was taken for the baptism of his 
son, the infant Prince Henry, which was cele¬ 
brated in the Chapel Royal at Stirling, on "the 30th 
of August this year. “ The solemnities used in 
the time of baptism, and at the banquet, I omit,” 
says Calderwood, after his customa^r fashion. 
But, in fact, the ceremony was performed, not by 
a Presbyterian clergyman, but by Cunningham, 
bishop of Aberdeen. The child was then com¬ 
mitted to the care of the Lady Livingstone, who 
was so fur from being u good Presbyterian, that 
she was not even a Protestaut.f 

The clergy, however, although the opposition of 
the court somewhat restrained the High hand with 
which they would have controlled the whole course 
of public affairs, met with no serious check till the 
year 1596. “ The kirk,” says her historian, “ was 
now come to the greatest purity that ever it attained 
unto; so that her beauty was admirable to foreign 
kirks. But the devil, envying the happiness and 
laudable proceedings of the ministry anil assem¬ 
blies of the kir!», stirred yp both papists and poli¬ 
ticians to disturb her peace.” In point of fact, 
the disturbance may be much more justly said to 
have come from the side of the kirk herself. 
Calderwood admits, or rather boasts, that “ the 

• Minister or Anstrutlier, find author of the Diary.—See vol il. 
p. 604. 

t There has been some controversy ubont the manner in which 
Jnmes'B oilier children were baptised. Neither Calderwood nor 
Spolswood mention who officiated in the case of Charles, who was 
baptised at Dunfermline, in 1600 ; but, according to a statement, 
unid to be drawn up by John Blinsole, Hay herald, and to be pre¬ 
served in the Lyon’s Office at Edinburgh, the rite was performed by 
David Lindsay, bishop of Ross. This statement was first printed in 
a work called * The Royal Martyr a True Christian,’ by Henry 
Cantrel, London, 1716; and was afterwards referred to as an authen¬ 
tic docunfcnt by Caste. Harris, in his Life of Charles I. (p. 3, note), 
denounces it as •' an arrant forgery;” bat Borne circumstances have 
since been adduced which are rather corroborative of its authenticity. 
See DTsratdi's Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I., 
London, 1.11. His most probable, at any rate, from James's 
position in reference to the I’resbyterinn clergy at the time, that both 
Charles and his cider sister, the Princess Elizabeth, were baptized by 
episcopal hands. 


OF RELIGION. 

apistB perceived there was no rest for them in 

cotknd, if the authority of the kirk continued.” 
And* 8 for politicians, the country certainly con¬ 
tained none so restless as the clergy themselves. 

But before coming to the change in the fortunes 
of the church which the historian laments, we meet 
with a very curious exposition of some of the fea¬ 
tures of that “ purity and beauty” he had just be¬ 
fore been celebrating -jn a statement of “ the cor¬ 
ruptions and enormities of the ministry” which 
was published by the general assembly of 1596. 
In this paper are noticed, among a variety of other 
crying evils, the intrusion into the church of many 
ministers forced upon congregations by presenta¬ 
tion, who afterwards manifested that they were not 
called by God (for remedy of which it is inge¬ 
niously recommended that a law be passed pro¬ 
hibiting any from seeking presentation to benefices 
without the advice of the presbytery within the 
hounds of which the benefice lieth); and the 
existence in the bosom of the establishment of 
some clergymen not given to their buok, iu their 
sermons obscure and too scholastic, cold, and want¬ 
ing zeal, flatterers, dissembling at public sins, and 
especially of great persons within their congrega¬ 
tion, for flattery or for fear; of others “ light and 
wanton in behaviour, as in gorgeous and light ap¬ 
parel, in speeches, and in using light and pro¬ 
fane company, unlawful gaming, as dancing, 
carding, dicing, and such like;” of others de¬ 
scribed as “ swearers or banners, profaners of the 
sabbath, drunkards, fighters, &c.; ” of others “ given 
to unlawful anil incompetent trades aijd occupa¬ 
tions for filthy gain, as holding of hostelrics (inns), 
taking of usury beside conscience and good laws, 
bearing worldly offices in noblemen’s and gentle¬ 
men’s houses, merchandise, buying of victuals 
ami keeping to dearth, &c.” A scene singularly 
illustrative of the enthusiasm of the times took 
place in the assembly on the day when this con¬ 
fession was read and adopted. The members met 
in the Little Kirk at nine o’clock in the morning, to 
the number of four hundred persons, “ all minis¬ 
ters or choice professors,” when so powerful an ex¬ 
hortation was delivered to them by Mr. John Davi¬ 
son, who had drawn up the paper, that the whole 
assemblage was thrown into an agony of penitential 
sottow. “ For the space of a quarter of an hour,” 
says Calderwood, “ there were such sighs and sobs, 
with shedding of tears, among the most part, every 
one provoking another by their example, and the 
teacher himself by his own, that the kirk resounded. 
So that the place might worthily have been called 
Bochim i for the like of that day had not been seen 
in Scotland since the Reformation, as every one that 
was present confessed. There have been many 
days of humiliation for present judgments, or im¬ 
minent dangers; but the like for sin and defection 
was never seen since the Reformation.” A few 
days after, a continuation of the statement of cor¬ 
ruptions was read and approved of, the first head 
of which consisted of an enumeration of certain 
habitual offences of James and his queen, about 
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which it was at the game time directed that several 
of the members should he dispatched ttl pilfer 
with their majesties. The blunt plaih-speaiSig of 
this exposition is inimitable. “ First,” it said, “ as 
stratigers and other good subjects, repairing to the 
court, have befen comforted to see Christian, reli¬ 
gion religiously exercised, so now they are some¬ 
what troubled, seeing the exerciser of the reading 
of the'word at thble, and reverent saying of the 
grdfce befdre and after meat, diverse times omitted. 
That, on the week day, the repairing to hear the 
word is more rare tluin before; and that his ma¬ 
jesty be admonished to %bear hearing otspceches, 
in time of serinon, of them that desire to comhnme 
with his majesty. 1’rivy meditations in spirit and 
cdiiscicncc with God earnestly to be recommended 
td him. His majesty is Wotted with banning and 

swearing, which is common to courtiers also. 

The queen’s majesty to be reformed; her com¬ 
pany, her not repairing to the word and sacra¬ 
ments, night-waking, balling. And such like con- 
cehiing lifer gentlewomen.” But to this was 
tacked another chapter, entitled “ The Common 
Corruptions of all Estatesthe charges contained 
in which throw those made both against the 
clergy and the king far into the shade. The first 
thing bcvtailed is “ qn universal coldness and 
decay of zeal in all estates, joined with igno¬ 
rance and contempt of the word, ministry,' and 
sacramfents “ and where there is knowledge,” 
it is added, “ no sense nor feeling; which showeth 
itself manifestly by this, that they want religious 
exercises in their families, as of prayer and of 
reading of the word, or the same for thj most part 
abused and profaned by cooks, stewards, jackmen, 
and such like, the masters of the families being 
ashamed to use these exercises of godliness in 
their own persons; and no conference at their 
tables, but of profane, wanton, and worldly 
matters,” “ Superstition and idolatry,” the paper 
goes on; “ is entertained, which appeareth in keep¬ 
ing of festival days, bonfires, pilgrimages, singing 
of carols at Yule (Christmas).” Other counts of 
the strange indictment are, “ Great blasphemy of 
the holy name of God among persons of all estates, 
with horrible banning and cursing in all their 
speeches; profanation of the sabbath, and espe¬ 
cially in seed-time and harvest, and common 
journeying on the sabbath, trysting (making (ip- 
pointments) on worldly matters, exercise of all 
kind of wanton games, keeping of markets, drink¬ 
ing, and the like.” In a subsequent paragraph, 
along witli the familiur charge of “ garnelling (or 
hoarding), of victual, and withholding of tjie same 
from the markets," is classed the less intelligible 
delinquency of “ not threshing the corn out in due 
time.” But, in truth, in this part of his perform¬ 
ance, Mr. Davison’s pen quite runs ridt in sting¬ 
ing together its reproaches and invectives. The 
catalogue ends with the mention of “ a great num¬ 
ber of idle peisons without lawful calling, as 
pipers, fiddlers, songsters, sorners, plcasants, strong 
beggars living in harlotry, and having their chil¬ 


dren unbaptized, and no witys repairing to the 
word.” Then follows a shbrt concluding enume¬ 
ration of “ offences in the courts and judgment- 
seats.” Here the paper boldly affirms, in the 
most unqualified terms; that the country groans 
under the curse of “ a universal neglect of justice 
both in civil and criminal causes;” that the 
judges are, “ for the most part, unmeet either in 
respect of want of knowledge, or of -conscience, or 
of both ;” and that “ when ahy office vaiketh, the 
worst men are advanced, both to high and inferior 
rooms.” The Court of Session is openly charged 
with “ buying of places, delaying of justice, and 
bribery.” And there is one other clause worth 
•noting—that which complains of “ Sdfcrilegious per¬ 
sons, as abbots, priors, dumb bishops, voting in 
parliament in name of the kirk,” The persons 
here alluded to were most of thetn laymen, upon 
whom the titles and temporalities of these offices 
had been bestowed; but some of the episcopal sees 
still continued to lie occupied by clergymen, and, 
although others were at present vacant, none of 
them had been abolished. Presbyterian writers 
are in ^enerffl anxious to make it appear that there 
were no bishops at this time in Scotland. 

In September Andrew aud James Melvil, and 
two other clergymen, being the individuals ap¬ 
pointed by the general assembly to admonish the 
king, replied to him at Ealkland, and having 
bepn admitted into the royal cabinet, proceeded to 
discharge their mission. First, Mr. James Melvil 
spoke a few words, and upon being interrupted by 
his majesty, “ began,” says Calderwood, “ to 
reply alter.his mild manner. But Mr. Andrew 
taketh the spcecli from him, and, howbeit the king 
was in anger, yet he uttered their commission as 
from tlie mighty God,—called the king God’s silly 
vassal, —ami, taking him by the sleeve, said this 
in effect: Sir, we will humbly reverence your 
majesty always, namely in public, but we have 
this occasion to be with your majesty in private, 
aud you are brought in extreme danger, both of 
your life and of your crown, aud with you the 
country and kirk of God is like to be wrecked, for 
not telling you the truth and giving you a faithful 
counsel.” He then wenLon to inform James that, 
although he was indeed a king in a certain sense, 
yet of Christ’s kingdom, which, in the notion of 
Mr. Andrew, was only another name for the Pres¬ 
byterian kirk, he was neither “ a king, nor a head, 
nor a lord, but a member; and they,” added the 
arrogant ehurchmah, “whom Christ hath called 
and commanded to watch over his kirk, and go¬ 
vern his spiritual kingdom, have sufficient au¬ 
thority and power from him so to do, which no 
Christian king nor prince should control nor 
discharge, but fortify and assist, otherwise they 
are not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir, wh|n you 
were in your swaddling-clouts, Christ reigued 
freely in this land irt spile of all his enemies.” 
Jasses’s plan of employing Protestant and. Papist 
indifferently in the public service, the fiery Pres¬ 
byter told him in plain terms was “ devilish and 
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pernicious.” “ Because,” he exclaimed, with 
infinite scorn, “ the ministers and Protestants in 
Scotland are too strong, and control the king, 
they must' he weakened and brought low by 
stirring up a party against 'them, and the king 
being equal and indi$’erent, both shall be fain to 
flee to him, so shall he be well settled!” This; 
he declared, was mere and mad folly,- and the 
curse of God could not but light upon it; “ so 
that in seeking both,” said he, “you shall lose 
both.” James Melvil, upon whose report Calder- 
wood has narrated this conference, tells us that 
the king, though at first very angry, “at last 
settled and dismissed them pleasantlyno doubt 
he was very glad to be rid of them; but we may 
judge if they left him more in love with Pres¬ 
bytery than before, or less anxious to shake off 
such an intolerable tyranny as that of the kirk.was 
now become. 

A few weeks after, on the 9th of November, 
James had another call from Melvil and his three 
brethren. Among other “ griefs ” of which they 
nsw came to complain, one was, that “the king’s 
common talk was invectives against ministers 
and their doctrine.” To this James replied, '“that 
the ministers themselves gave him occasion to 
speak of them, never ceasing in their sermons to 
provoke him, and to disgrace him before the 
people.” The four ministers had come this time 
as a deputation from a body of clergymen whiqh 
had Been appointed by the commission of the last 
general assembly to sit permanently in Edinburgh 
under the name of the Standing Council of the 
Church, for the purpose of watching the progress 
of events. On receiving the report of the inter¬ 
view with his majesty, “ the brethren of the 
council,” says Calderwood, “ perceived clearly 
that the overthrow of the liberty of Christ’s king¬ 
dom was intended, and were glad that the king 
had uttered his meaning so plainly.” 

It was immediately after this that Mr. David 
Black, one of the ministers of St. Andrew’s, was 
summoned to appear before the privy council to 
answer for certain expressions he had been using 
in his late prayers and sermons. He was charged 
with having affirmed that the king, in recalling 
the popish lords, or permitting their return, had 
discovered the treachery of his heart; that all 
kings were the devil’s bairns (or children), and 
that the devil was in the court and in the guiders 
of it; with having said in praying for the queen, 
we must pray for her for the fashion, but we have 
no cause,—she will never do us good; with having 
called the Queen of England an atheist; the lords 
of session miscreants and bribers; the nobility in 
the mass degenerated, godless, dissemblers, and 
enemies to the church; and the members of the 
king’s qpuncil holliglasses, !|, cormorants, and men of 
no religion. This preacher’s actions, too, were as 
energetic as his words, if it was true, as was like- 

• IloUiglau, or Howleglos, was a personage very fnmoue among 
our Ancestor! as the incarnation of the spirit of waggery and mis¬ 
chief. 1 


wise charged against him, “ that he had con- 
vocatgd divers noblemen, barons, and others within 
St. Andrew’s, in.the month of June, 1594, -and 
caused them take arms and divide themselves in 
troops of horse and foot, and had thereby usurped 
the power of the king and civil magistrate.”* 
Neither Black himself nor his brethren attempted 
to deny the truth of these charges; but the council 
of the church resolved that he should decline the 
judicatory of the civil courts, on the ground that 
all judgment of doctripe pertained, at least in the 
first instance, to the pastors of the kirk. The 
effect of this was to make the matter assump an 
infinitely greater importance than had at first 
attached to it,—to raise it from being an inquiry 
into the conduct of an individual to be a contest 
foi;the supreme power between the chgrcli and the 
state. With a full sense of the momentousness of 
the crisis, the clerical council instantly set them¬ 
selves to bring tip ull the force of the kirk to fight 
the great battle. At once, before they couh} have 
consulted any of the rest of the clergy, they re¬ 
solved that Black’s “ declinature of the king and 
council’s judicature in matters spiritual ” should be 
headed' as “ given in his own nnme and in the 
name of his whole brethren of the ministry.” 
Both in this paper and m others of the same 
tenor by which it was billowed, they claimed 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
as a right secured to them by the laws ; but they 
were never able to name any act of parliament to 
that effect; they took their stand, therefore, in 
reality upon the high theological argument that 
the clergy, gs the ambassadors and representatives,, 
of the deity, were, by the very reason of the thing, 
emancipated in regard to whatever they should do 
in the exercise of their spiritual function from the 
superintendence or control of any temporal power, 
—an argument the same in substance with that 
upon which the Hildebrands and the Beckels of 
popery had founded their similar pretensions. “In 
the discharge of this commission (of the ministry),” 
said Black, “ I cannot fall ui reverence of any 
civil law of man but in so far as I shall be found 
to have passed the compasR of my instructions, 
which cannot be judged, according to the order 
established by that God of order, hut by the pro¬ 
phets (that is, the clergy), whose lips he hath 
appointed to be the keepers of his heavenly wis¬ 
dom, and to whom he has subjected the spirits of 
the prophets.” It is plain from this, and from the 
iangoage of all their other declarations, that what 
the clergy laid claim to was not merely the right 
of being first tried in their own courts before the 
case should be brought by appeal before a civil 
judicature]—a privilege of comparatively little 
value,—but that, by declining the jurisdiction of 
the temporal magistrate in the first instance as to 
anything done by them in the exercise of their 
ministerial functions, they meant that the eccle- 

• Spotswoofl, p. 424. Calderwood, who details all the rest of Ihe 
affair at full length (pp. 336— 379) nowhere give* more than the most 
general account of the charge* against Black. 
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siastical tribunal must first decide that they had 
“ passed the compass of their instructions ” before 
they could in any such case be brought before a 
civil court at all. If the church should declare 
that the accused clergyman had done or said 
nothing but what was warranted by his divine 
commission, their doctrine clearly was that there 
wbb un end of the case,—that there could be no 
appeal. This is a point of very great importance, 
which has been generally overlooked. 

, The prosecution of this grand crusade by the 
clergy did not wholly withdraw them from the 
other important affairs which they had on hand at 
the time. It is noted, that “ upon the 19th of 
November, Messrs. Robert Bruce, Andrew Melvin, 
and John Davidson, were directed by the council 
of the brethren to deal with the Queen; first, 
touching her religion; next, for dealing for the 
enemies of the truth,—namely, for Huntley; for 
want of religious exercise and virtuous occupation 
among her maids; and to move her to hear now 
and then instruction of godly and discreet men.” 
However, the reverend gentlemen made nothing of 
this pious attempt; “ they went down,” adds the 
account, “ but were deferred to another time; 
because she was then at dancing.”* Meanwhile 
Black’s declinature was sent to all the presbyteries, 
and in a very short time was subscribed by 
between three and four hundred ministers. On 
the other hand the government proceeded to take 
the most energetic measures. On the 27th of 
November an order was issued commanding the 
chief members of the council of the church to 
depart from the town within twenty-four hours to 
their parishes and congregations, and to keep no 
such unlawful conventions any where as they had 
done of late, under the pain of rebellion and being 
put to the born. Instead of obeying this order, the 
ministers immediately “ convened,” Bays Calder- 
wood, “ and laid the letters open before the Lord; 
and, finding that the general assembly was made, 
as it were, a judicatory inferior and subaltern to 
the secret council and session, by discharging of 
the acts of the assembly and commissioners of the 
Bame, therefore ordained the ministers of Edin¬ 
burgh, and such others as were to occupy the 
pulpits, to deal mightily with the power of the 
word against the said charge.” On the following 
day, accordingly, which was Sunday, and also for 
several days more, “the doctrine,” as our his¬ 
torian expresses it, “sounded mightily from'all 
the pulpits.” In the excitement of the popular 
mind thus produced, the resolution of the govern¬ 
ment seems to have at one time nearly given way. 
On Wednesday, the 3rd of December, after a con¬ 
ference of five hours with the deputies of the 
clergy, James proposed that the final settlement of 
the matter should be deferred till the following 
morning; and “ in the meantime he craved that 
the ministers would forbear sharpness in applica¬ 
tion ; which he feared now because e if the fast. 
This being reported to the commissioners and 

• Calderwood, p. 33S. 


brethren, they agreed to forbear sharpness in ap¬ 
plication.” But when the king’s answer to their 
propositions was recorded it gave no satisfaction; 
on the contrary, “ the brethren perceiving that 
there was nothing but driving of time, and thereby 
the motion of the spirit was abated in the brethren,” 
resolved that there should be no further com- 
feuning, but that a grave admonition should be 
addressed to his majesty, which they concluded by 
protesting before God that they were free of Ins 
majesty's blood, and of whatsoever should ensue 
and come upon the realm in the righteous judg¬ 
ment of God, and that they durst not abstain any 
, longer from fighting against such proceedings with 
that spiritual armour given to them, potent in God 
for overthrowing of those bulwarks and mounts 
erected and set up for the oppugning and sacking of 
the Lord’s Jerusalem.” Soon after this, however, 
the tide of the popular feeling, which had hitherto 
been with the clergy, began to turn, and their cause 
received a heavy blow from a tumult that broke 
out on the 17th, in which the life of the king him¬ 
self at’ one time appeared to be in danger, and 
which was, not without some truth, represented as 
the consequence of their seditious proceedings: nay, 
it was even alleged that some of the brethren had 
been seen actively engaged in the riot. The next 
day the king retired to Linlithgow; and, a new 
proclamation being read commanding the minis¬ 
ters to leave Edinburgh under pain of treason, 
they now deemed it prudent to take their de¬ 
parture. One of them-, Mr. Robert Bruce, pub¬ 
lished a very prolix apqfcgy for himself and his 
brethren on this occasion* in which he vindicated 
their! flight by many Teasoljs drawn both from the 
scriptures and the classics; among others by the 
Greek proverb, He that fieeth will fight again, 
which, he observed, “requireth a wise foresight in 
men, and forbids foolhardiness.”* The pulpits of 
the capital, however, were not left unoccupied. 
One dauntless preacher, Mr. John Welsh, is 
particularly recorded to have mounted that of the 
High Church, and there thundered forth his male¬ 
dictions against the king, who, he said, had 
formerly been possessed with one devil, hut that 
having been [put out of him, seven Worse were 
entered in its place; adding that the subjects might 
lawfully rise and take the sword out of his hand, 
on the same principle that a father falling into a 
phrenzy might be seized by his children and 
servants, arid tied hand and foot to prevent him 
from doing mischief. Which doctrine, we are 
told, “ was taken by many of the hearers as a 
sound and free application.” f 
In the end, however, the king obtained a com¬ 
plete victory. Having convened a general as¬ 
sembly at Perth in the end of February, 1597, 
James there propounded a formidable list of fifty- 
five questions, in which he went over the whole 
subject of the respective rights of the clergy and 
the civil magistrate. These, however, were event- 

• See the paper at tenith in Calderwood, pp. 874—379. 

f SpoUwood, p. 430. ' 
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unlly reduced to thirteen propositions, upon ■which 
matters were so managed that a deliverance was 
obtained from the assembly favourable upon the 
whole to the king's views; although of nineteen 
presbyteries of which the house was composed, 
eight protested even against the meeting being 
held to be a general assembly at all. According 
to Calderwood, the votes were carried by an inun¬ 
dation of ministers from the North, who, besides 
being popishly or episcopally inclined, were prac¬ 
tised upon by agents of the court. It was ordained, 
among other things, that no minister should take 
upon him to Teprove any of his majesty’s sta¬ 
tutes or ordinances, until he had first, by advice 
of his presbytery or other superior church-court, 
complained and sought remedy of the same from 
his majesty, and received his majesty’s answer; 
that no man should be publickly rebuked by name 
in the pulpit, except after trial and conviction 
for some crime, or when he had fled from the law; 
that presbyteries should take diligent account that 
pastors in their preaching kept themselves within 
sthe bounds of the word; that, except the cus¬ 
tomary meetings of sessions, presbyteries, and 
synods, no convention of the clergy should be held 
without his majesty’s knowledge and consent; and 
that in all the principal towns the consent of his 
majesty as well as that of die congregation should 
he necessary in the choice of ministers.* “ This 
assembly, and consequently all that flowed from 
it, or followed thereupon,” gays Calderwood, 

“ was esteemed by the sincere sort to' he null in 
itself, and of no force nor effect.” Only a very few 
ministers, however, were found bold enough to 
meet at St. Andrew’s on the 21th of April, the day 
which had been appointed in the usual manner for 
the holding of the ordinary assembly; and they 
did nothing except agree that all business should 
be made over to another assembly, which was to be 
held at Dundee in the month following, although 
that also was what Calderwood calls “ an as¬ 
sembly of the new fashion,” and equally irregular 
with the late, meeting at Perth, by which, indeed, 
it had been convoked at the king’s desire. In this 
assembly, held at Dundee, the excommunicated 
lords were absolved ; t .the lawfulness of the late 
Perth assembly was acknowledged, and its reso¬ 
lutions were all ratified, some additional restric¬ 
tions being even laid upon the clergy and the 
church-courts. And before it broke up, a com¬ 
mittee of ministers was appointed to confer with 
the king as often as he should send for them, 
under colour, says Calderwood, “ to keep con¬ 
cord betwixt the king and the kirk, and to treat 
upon all matters serving to that use; hut in effect 
to put to execution the articles already yielded 
unto by the greater number, to the grief of the 
better sort.” The historian adds, “ In a manner 

•joo P* 398.—Spot*wood, p, 441. In Calderwood, pp. 

.382—393, may be seen the answer* to the king'* questions by the 
Synod of Fife, and by an individual member of that court, which ex* 
pressed the opinion* of the more popnlur side of the church. 

t Calderwood says," Some of the ministry were at bent to absolve 
as the earls were to seek absolution." 
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the whole power of the general assembly was 
weakened by this commission; for the commis¬ 
sioners, having access to the king when they 
leased, and commission to sit and consult with 
im, began soon to change their manners. They 
would rule all, both in and out of general as¬ 
semblies, as the king pleased. A fit wedge taken 
out of the kirk to rent (rend) her with her own ; 
and the very needle which drew in the thread of 
episcopacy.” 

And, in fact, many months did not elapse before 
episcopacy was fully restored both in the state and 
in the church. The parliament met at Edinburgh 
in December, when, in conformity with a propo¬ 
sition or article presented by the commissioners of 
the church, an act was passed providing that such 
pastors and ministers us at any time his majesty 
should please to nominate to the office, place, title, 
and dignity of a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, 
should hereafter have vote in parliament, “ such¬ 
like and as freely as any other ecclesiastical pre¬ 
late had at anytime by-gone.”, As soon as this 
act was obtained, the commissioners, in the ex¬ 
ercise of their authority, summoned a general 
assembly to meet at Dundee in March following. 
Here James presenting himself in person “ had an 
harangue, wherein he declared what great care he 
had to adorn and accommodate the kirk, to re¬ 
move all controversies, to establish the discipline, 
and to restore the patrimony.” “ To effectuate this,” 
he said, “ it was needful that ministers should 
have vote in parliament, without which the kirk 
could not be vindicate from poverty and contempt.” 
Calderwoood makes James to have added, “ I mind 
not to bring in papistical or Anglican bishops, but 
only to have the best and wisest of the ministry, 
appointed by the general assembly, to have place 
in council and parliament, to sit upon their own 
affairs, and not to stand always at the door, like 
poor supplicants, despised and nothing regarded.” 
“ This his intention,” says the historian, “ he 
uttered with protestations; and some of the com¬ 
missioners, especially the same that were aspiring 
to bishoprics, did the like.” But it is impossible 
to believe, upon the statement of this credulous 
and inflamed writer, that any such words as these 
were really uttered by the king; or that, if they wcie 
spoken, they could have deceived or been heeded 
by any one who heard them, after the passing by 
the parliament of the act that has just been 
quoted. Something may have been said about 
the English and popish bishops; hut that James 
could have pretended that he meant to give the 
nomination of the clergymen who were to vote in 
parliament to the general assembly, is plainly in¬ 
credible. It is sufficiently refuted, indeed, by the 
sequel of Calderwood’s own narrative, from which 
it is evident that in this very assembly the king 
openly resisted the claim of the church to a voice 
in the nomination of the proposed parliamentary 
representatives of the spiritual estate. The act or 
resolution of the assembly approving of the king’s 
project was carried only by a majority of ten 
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voices, and after a keen debate. “ But to what use 
served reasoning,” exclaims our historian, “ where 
men were cither won or dashed? Mr. Gilbert 
Bodie, a drunken Orkney ass, was first called on, 
and led the ring, when the matter wns put to 
voting, and a great number of the North followed, 
all for the body with small regard to the spirit.” 
It was next Tesolvcd that the new parliamentary 
clergy should be fifty-one in number, that having 
been the. number of the bishops, abbots, and priors 
who had voted in parliament m the time of popery. 
With regard to the maimer of their appointment, 
all that was concluded was, “ after reasoning,” that 
it “ ought to be of a mixed nature, and appertain 
partly to his majesty and partly to the kirk.” This 
is a sufficient proof that James never had, as 
Calderwood nssertB, intimated that the sole ap¬ 
pointment should be in the general assembly* 
The next assembly was appointed by royal pro¬ 
clamation to be held at Montrose in the end of 
March, 1600, having been prorogued to that date 
from the day originally fixed in July of the pre¬ 
ceding year. I n the meanwhile various signs of 
the times showed themselves. Calderwood notes, 
that towards the close of the year 1598 the Inshop 
of Galloway, who had been a fugitive out of the 
country ever since the reformation of religion, that 
is, since 1592, was restored to his honours, rank, 
and dignities; and that, in the beginning of 1599, 
even Beatoun, the popish archbishop of Glusgow, 
was not only restored to his benefice, hut sent by 
the king as his ambassador to the French court. 
About tiie same time a proclamation was made at 

* OHWlenvoodintroilnceg his account of this" corrupt" assembly w itli 
tlie follow iu<r curious notice “ Upon Saturday the 25th of February 
began a tearful eelffise, about nine hours in the morning, which con¬ 
tinued ubout two hours; the whole face of the sun seemed to be 
covered and darkened about half a quurter of an hour, so that none 
could road upon a book. The sea and air were still. Fowl flocking 
tugethei mourned iti their kiud; the flogs made an hideous noise; 
people wero astonished, as if it had lieen the duy of judgment Tho 
like (earlul eclipse of tho suu, and appeamnee of falling stuis fmm 
beaten, were seen in France, when men of chief note weie enticed by 
Hatteuug gills to agree upon a raids! (a compromise) betwixt papists 
and protestants; which hud been effectuate it God had not cut them 
tiff after a strange mannei.as Mi. James Melvin ohserveth in his 
Memorials.’’ A eiicumstauce recoidcd by tho episcopal annalist, 
however, is much mole fitted to excite tho hoiror of a render of tho 
present day, aryl will also be thought to <-how better than the tihickcst 
eclipse how much men’s minds wcio distempered and the times out. of 
joint. " This summer (1597) there was a great business for the tnul 
of witches. Amongst others, one Margaret Atkin, being apprehended 
upon suspicion, and threatened with toiture, did confess herself 
guilty, lining examined touching her associates in that trade, sho 
named a few, and, perceiving her delations find credit, made offer to 
doled the whole ot that soit, and to pm go tho count! y of them, so 
she might have her life granted. For the reason of her knowledge, 
she said, that they hud u secret mark, all ot that sort, in then eyes, 
w hereby she could surely toll, how soon she looked upon any, whether 
they were witches or not: and in this she was so iar believed, th$it 
fur the space of thiee or four months she was cnriiedfrom town to 
town to make diseoveiies in that kind. Many wero biought in 
qiiehlion by her delations, especially at Glasgow, whore divers inno¬ 
cent women, through the credulity of the minister, Mr. John Cow per, 
were condemned aud nut to death. In the end she was found to lx* 
a mere deceiver—for trie same persons that the one day she had do- 
clnied guilty, the next day being presented in another habit she 
cleansed—and sent back to Fife, where first she was apprehended. 
At her trial she affirmed all to bo false that she had confessed, and 
persisted iri this to her death; which made many forthink their too 
greut forwardness that way, and moved the king to recall the com¬ 
missions given out against such persons, discharging all proceedings 
agaioft them, except in case of voluntary confession, till a solid order 
should be taken by the estates touching the form that should be kopt 
in their trial”— Spotswood, Hist, n 44H. It deserves to lie noted that 
this sumo year James hud published, at Edinburgh, his Dialogue en¬ 
titled ‘ Dwmonologie,’—moved, as he states, by «* the fearful abound¬ 
ing at this time, iu this countiy, of these detestable slaves of the 
devil, the witches or enchanters." 
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the cross of Edinburgh for liberty of May games. 
James also expressed, in the most unqualified 
terms, his abhorrence of puritanism and his pre¬ 
ference for the episcopal form of church govern¬ 
ment, both in his 'True Law of Free Monarchies,’ 
published in September, 1598, and in his ‘ Basi- 
licon Doron,’ printed in the following year. The 
latter, indeed, although only a few copies of it were 
in the, first instance privately distributed, was 
brought before the synod of Fife by a clcigymau 
into whose hands it had fallen, and was made the 
subject of a libel, or formal indictment, as an 
attack upon the constitution of the church. The 
reverend court, however, seems to have desisted 
from prosecuting the matter, when the member 
who was understood to have brought it forward was 
suihmoned to answer for his audacity before the 
privy council, and, upon being reported to have 
fled, was proclaimed a rebel. James immediately 
reprinted the hook; “ winch being come abroad 
and carried to England,” says Archbishop Spots¬ 
wood, “ it cannot 1* said how well the same was 
accepted, and what an admiration it raised in all 
men’s hearts of him, and of Ins piety and wisdom.” 

At the assembly held at Montrose, his majesty 
again took care to be present in person; and Cal¬ 
derwood says, that, from his rising at an early hour 
in the morning til! he went late to bed at night, he 
was so busy with ministers, that the courtiers com¬ 
plained they could get no access to him. At last, 
after a great deal of debate, an act was passed, 
providing that the parliamentary clergy should be 
appointed by the king choosing for every place to 
be filled one person out of a list of six nominated 
by the general assembly, with liberty to his ma¬ 
jesty to reject them all, and to call for a second 
list, “ upon a just reason of insufficiency that 
the person so appointed should at no time presume 
to propound in parliament, council, or convention, 
in the name of the kirk, anything without express 
warrant from the kirk, under pain of deposition; 
that he should every year give an account of the 
discharge ofhis commission to the assembly; that 
he should continue the pastor of a particular con¬ 
gregation, upon which he should attend faithfully, 
and be subject to his presbytery and synod, like 
any other pastor; and that, if he should lie deposed 
from the ministry by sentence of the assembly, or 
any other church court, he should lose his vote in 
parliament, and his benefice should become vacant. 
It was also ordered, touching his name, that lie 
should be called not a bishop, but a commissioner, 
if the parliament might be induced to acknowledge 
that name; if not, the point should be determined 
by a future general assembly. And the important 
question of whether lie should hold his office for 
life, or only for a year or some other fixed period, 
was affected to be settled by the ambiguous enact¬ 
ment, that he should every year lay down his com¬ 
mission at the feet of the assembly, 11 to be conti¬ 
nued or altered by his majesty and the assembly, 
as the assembly, with consent of his majesty, shall 
think most expedient for the weal of the kirk,’’— a 
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regulation which evidently left the matter in the 
hands of the king, and, with the air of giving a 
great deal of power to the church, really gave none 
whatever. 

But even these precautionary and restrictive 
provisions, such as they were, with which the 
church attempted to defend the presbyterian polity 
against the. destructive tendency of the late act of 
parliament, were disregarded as soon as they were 
enacted. Spotswood indeed says, with great frank¬ 
ness, It was neither the king’s intention, nor 
the mind of the wiser sort, to have those cautions 
stand in 'force; but, to have matters peaceably 
ended, and the reformation of the policy made 
without any noise, the king gave way to these 
conceits, knowing that with tune the utility of the 
government which he proposed to have established 
would appear, and trusting that they whom he 
should place in these, rooms would, by their care 
of the church, and their wise and good behaviour, 
purchase to themselves the authority which apper¬ 
tained.”* And after noticing the conclusions conic 
to by the assembly at Montrose, he observes, with 
the same coolness, that “now there rested no more 
but to nominate persons to the bishoprics that 
were void.” There was, however, one serious dif¬ 
ficulty in the way of the said nominations;—the 
want of funds, from which to provide incomes for 
the new bishops. Of the thirteen Scottish sees 
only two, at tins time, Aberdeen and Argyle, were 
in the hands of clergymen; there were also titular 
bishops of Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dutddanc, but 
they were laymen ; the revenues of the two archi- 
episcopal sees of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow were 
held by the Duke of Lennox; those of Orkney by 
the Earl of Orkney; those of Murray by the Lord 
Spinie. Galloway and the Isles, Spotswood says, 
were so dilapidated, that there was scarcely any 
remembrance of their having existed. In Ross 
and Caithness alone there remained some part of 
the ancient patrimony unalienated ; and these two 
secs accordingly were the only ones that were filled 
up in the first instance; Mr. David Lindsay, 
minister of Leith, being presented to the foimcr, 
and Mr. George Gladstanes, one of the ministers 
of St. Andrew’s, to the Utter. According to Spols- 
wood, these nominations were made with the con¬ 
sent of the, church; hut the only consent really 
obtained, or usked, was that of the council of 
commissioners already mentioned, which had been 
renewed by the late general assembly, and which 
now, as Caldcrwood observes, “ overruled all the 
affairs of the kirk.” The new bishops, according 
to this last-mentioned writer, “ were appointed to 
vote at the next parliament, in name of the kirk, 
without any regard had to the caveats and conclu¬ 
sions agreed upon, and without warrant of a general 
uBsembly.”t “ But any colour,” hg adds, “ was 

• Hint. p. 453, This is said of thn caveats, as originally agreed 
upon in a convention of commissioners from nil the synods of the 
eh inch, held at Falkland in July, 1598; but the articles especially 
objected to by Spotswood as absurd were retained in the scheme 
finally adopted by the assembly of 1600. 

+ 11 tat. p. 446. Caldcrwood appears to be in error in mentioning 
the nomination of Mr. Peter Blackburn to the bishopric of Aberdeen 
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thought sufficient where authority did counte¬ 
nance.” The mysterious affair, known by the 
name of the GQwrie Conspiracy, lmd just taken 
place when these appointments were made; and 
another violent quarrel between dames and some 
of the Edinburgh clergy hud arisen out of the 
uncourtly refusal of the latter to receive with 
implicit credulity his majesty’s own account of his 
adventures on that occasion.* lie was consequently, 
at this particular moment, in the worst possible 
humour with the kirk. 

From this date, however, the opposition of the 
church courts to prelacy was for the present 
silenced at least, if not subdued. King James, so 
long as he remained in Scotland, contrived to keep 
the. general assembly in wonderful order by various 
arts of management. His proceedings, 'indeed, 
might be considered ns indicating not indistinctly 
an intention of suppressing that body altogether as 
Soon as possible, i nstead of a particular time and 
jdace being named, at the dissolution of each 
assembly, for the meeting of the next, it wag now 
the custom, as Caldcrwood states, “ that the king 
appointed, by proclamations at the market grosses, 
assemblies to be liolden when and where he 
pleased,” In this way, by summoning the clergy 
suddenly and unexpectedly, or at inconvenient sea¬ 
sons, he probably aimed both at preventing the 
attendance of some of those most opposed to the 
measures of the court, mid even gradually loosen¬ 
ing the attachment the country to a system of 
church government so irregularly ami capriciously 
administered. By close personal attention, also, to 
ecclesiastical affairs, and by keeping on the best 
terms with the commission, which had now become 
the real governing body in the church, already 
almost superseding the assembly, which it led ami 
controlled, while it was itself, to adopt Colderwood’s 
expression, nothing but the led horse of the king, 
he succeeded with little difficulty in carrying the. 
points upon which he had most set his heart. At 
first, both the assembly and the other church 
courts affected the greatest horror at the name of 
bishop, even after they bad been brought to tolerate 
the thing: in the synod of Fife, for instance, which 
metat St. Andrew’s in February, 1001, Gladstanes, 
who had been raised to the see of Caithness, was 
called to account for sitting and voting in parlia¬ 
ment under that name, and was fain to make his 
peace with the court by affirming that he did so 
against his heart, and only because they would not 
admit him otherwise; and both he. and the other 
bishops continued to be designated by their com¬ 
mon names, as simple pastors, in any acts of the 
assembly in which they were mentioned. Nor for 
some time do we find any allusion whatever in 
these official documents to the episcopacy to which 
the church had now bent its neck. Even the 

aB one of the appointments that weie now made. Blackburn’s eleva- 
turn docs not seem to have taken place till 1603, on the death of 
Bishop Cunningham, who bad occupied the see since 1577—Alex¬ 
ander Itouglaa, also, whom he states to have voted as itudinp of 
Murray in the parliament at 1600, was uot appointed, uccoidiug to 
other accounts, till 1606. 

Seevol.II. p. 691. 
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most zealous denouncers of grievances now scarcely 
ventured to glance at this master grievance, about 
which, before it had actually come, they had so 
long made the land ring with their vehement 
alarms. Meanwhile, however, the church was by 
no means withdut occupation in the grievance line; 
and the court was probably not averse to its taking 
its full swing in other directions for a time, in the 
view of thereby the better securing its forbearance 
in regard to the matter deemed for the present of 
main delicacy and importance. Some of its pro- 
fceedings were abundantly illustrative of the into¬ 
lerant and inquisitorial spirit which marks so 
strongly the whole of the early history of presby¬ 
tery. The assembly, for instance, which met at 
Burntisland in July, 1601, having taken into 
consideration the “ causes of the defection from 
the parity, zeal, and practice of true religion, in 
all estntes of the country,” ordained, among many 
other things, that, for discovery of the adversaries 
of true religion lurking within the country, every 
presbytery should, immediately after the rising of 
the assembly, tnke up the names of all the non¬ 
communicants within their bounds, and send them 
to his majesty’s ministers (that is, his chaplains) 
with all expedition; and that the same thing should 
in future be done at the meeting of every provincial 
synod. This same assembly also petitioned the 
king and council, that all such noblemen and others, 
as sent their sons to be educated out of the country, 
should send along with them no other pedagogue, 
or tutor, except one “ known godly and of good 
religion, learned, and instructed in the same, and 
approved in his religion by the testimonial of his 
presbyterythat they should only take up their 
residence in places where religion (that is, the pro- 
testant religion) was professed, or at the least 
where the power of the inquisition did not extend ; 
and that “ during the time of their absence they 
should not haunt any idolatrous exercises of reli¬ 
gion.” In case the son, while abroad, should go 
to any place in which the profession of the true 
religion was restrained, it was proposed that the 
father should be obliged to give security that lie 
would not entertain or support him; and if he 
should embrace any other religion than that pre¬ 
sently professed within the realm of Scotland, that 
in that case he should not be able to enjoy “ moyen, 
heritage, honours, or offices” within the realm. 
But the most singular proceeding of this assembly 
was that adopted in the case of the popish/or 
alleged popish, lords, Huntley, Errol, Angus, 
Hume, and Herries; with each of whom one or two 
clergymen were appointed to reside for a quarter 
or half a year, in order that by their labours the 
said noblemen “ and their families might be con¬ 
firmed in the truth, and the enemies debarred from 
their companies.” In the next assembly, which 
met in the Chapel Royal at Holyrood House, in 
November, 1602, no very satisfactory report was 
made by these reverend Bpies when they were 
called upon “ to give an account of their dili¬ 
gence;” whereupon the assembly thought good to 


try the experiment again with more care and upon 
an extended scale. To the lords thus placed under 
superintendence the last year were now added the 
Lord Maxwell, the Lord Sempil, and the Earl of 
Sutherland; and Sempil, if the account given by 
Calderwood be correct, was to have constantly 
residing with him, for the three months, the whole 
presbytery of Irvine and Paisley! Sutherland was 
also committed to the general surveillance of the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, but it does not appear 
that they were all to take up their abode 411 his 
house. Certain instructions were, moreover, now 
drawn up for the direction of the clergymen com¬ 
missioned to this duty, which prove sufficiently that 
it was no merely formal superintendence they were 
to exercise, but an inquisition and watchfulness the 
most prying, comprehensive, and inceseant. “Ye 
shall address yourselves,” this curious paper be¬ 
gins, “ with all convenient diligence, and neces¬ 
sary furniture, to enter in their company and 
families, there to remain with them for the space 
of three months continually ; during which time 
your principal care shall be, by public doctrine, by 
reading and interpretation of the scriptures, ordi¬ 
narily at their tables, and by conference on all meet 
occasions, to instruct them in the whole grounds of 
true religion and godliness, especially in the heads 
controverted, and confirm them therein.” They 
are afterwards directed to take pains to catechise 
the family every day once or twice at the least, or 
so often as may bring them to some reasonable 
measure of knowledge and feeling of religion before 
the expiring of the three months, beginning and 
ending the task with prayer; to urge the noblemen 
to dismiss from their houses all persons of evil life, 
especially such as are of suspected religion ; to per¬ 
suade them to exert their authority and influence 
in seeing the discipline of the kirk properly exe¬ 
cuted, and to have the benefices on their estates 
supplied with qualified ministers and sufficient 
provision of stipends; and finally to report from 
time to time how they have profited, and what 
disposition they are of. The charms of presbyte- 
riamsm must have been believed to he irresistible 
indeed, if they were thought likely to make any 
impression in company with the torment of such 
a persecution as this. 

In this assembly of 1602 we at last find epis¬ 
copacy distinctly recognised as part and parcel 
of the national ecclesiastical system. A “ plat,” 
as it was called^ or scheme for the settlement of 
the church, was now adopted, which proposed that 
the great benefices, that is, the bishoprics, priories, 
and abbacies, should be bestowed upon clergymen, 
“ on condition that all the kirks of the prelacies be 
planted with sufficient ministers, and be provided 
with competent livings;” and a fist of names was 
made out, from which his majesty should select 
incumbents for such of the said great benefices as 
were still vacant.* A few more of the episcopal 

* Such is the account given by Calderwood, p. 467. Spotswood 
•ays that, although this aciieme and others were proposed, noihiug 
was then concluded, and the subjeot was remitted to a more deep 
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gees were soon after this filled up by the king; in 
particular the archbishopric of Glasgow, which 
was given by James to Mr. John Spotswood (the | 
author of the 4 History of the Scottish Church,’), 
on being advertised, at Burleigh House, near 
Stamford, on his way to London, of the death, at 
Paris, of the restored Catholic archbishop, James 
Bethune. Some years afterwards Spotswood was 
translated to the metropolitan see of St. Andrew’s. 

It thus appears that the church which, upon 
succeeding to the throne of England, James 
left established in his native country, was then, 
and always had been, an episcopal church, as well 
as that established in England. The clergy, in¬ 
deed, or a powerful faction of their body, had all 
along strenuously cried out for the abolition of 
bishops; and, being supported by the popular 
voice, had at last forced upon the legislature a sort 
of compromise between, or combination of, the 
two systems of episcopacy and presbytery, with the 
effect for a short time of partially all but sub¬ 
merging or annihilating the former; but episco¬ 
pacy had never been abolished by the state, which, 
on the contrary, met every demand of the clergy 
to that effect with a steady refusal, and did its 
utmost to sustain the ancient constitution of the 
church even in the highest strength and fury of 
the adverse principle. Above all, James himself 
had been an open supporter of episcopacy and 
opponent of presbytery from the first moment he 
took any part in public affairs; upon that point lie 
had constantly held the same language both with 
his tongue and with his pen : his whole reign, in 
so far as regarded the church, hud been a conti¬ 
nued effort, sometimes by force, sometimes by 
policy, to restrain the advancing tide of puritanism, 
and as far as possible to hold up the hierarchy, 
which it would have overborne. Sometimes cir¬ 
cumstances were so unfavourable to the pursuit of 
this object, that he was obliged for the moment 
almost to relinquish it, as when, in 1587, the 
pecuniary necessities of the government, and the 
united importunities of the clergy and the nobility, 
although with the most opposite views, clamouring 
in concert for the moment, compelled him to give 
his assent to the act of annexation: at other times 
he sought to attain his end, not by pushing right 
forward to it through whatever impediments lay 
in his way, hut by the roundabout course of con¬ 
cession and temporary compromise. As far as 
possible, also, to disarm oppositifii, he naturally 
presented his designs in the least alarming shape, 
and took pains to show that, in professing one 
object, he was not at the same time covertly seek¬ 
ing another often confounded with it: as, for 
instance, when, in 1590, he made his famous 
speech to the general assembly, in which, while 
even Calderwood does not pretend that he made 
any recantation of his known and uniformly ex¬ 
pressed opinions in favour of episcopacy, he is 

consideration. P. 468. The want’of the consent of the church, how¬ 
ever, if that assent was withheld,'did uot prevent the king from pro¬ 
ceeding to till up the episcopal sees. 
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said to have expressed so much satisfaction with 
the doctrine held by the Scottish church, aud to 
have so greatly gladdened the hearts of the brethren 
with his disparagement of the English liturgy; 
on which head there is no reason to think that he 
spoke anything that he did not honestly feel at the 
moment, although he may have afterwards come to 
feel differently. But, at any rate, on the point 
of his strong attachment to the episcopal form of 
church government, and his determination to do 
his best for its retention in the Scottish establish¬ 
ment, he certainly never was guilty either of false 
profession or of concealment of Ins real opinions 
and views. In the uniform tenor of his actions, 
as well as of his speeches and writings, he avowed 
hjmself the irreconcdeable enemy of puritanism 
and of presbytery. The terms, indeed, in which 
he expressed himself upon this subject were usually 
sufficiently strong and explicit. We need only 
refer to the passages that have been already 
quoted from the Basilicon Boron in the preceding 
Chapter.* This work, it will be remembered, was 
published some years before .1 allies left Scotland.f 
Our sketch of the genius and history of PreBby- 

• See ante, p. 16. 

+ Harris, the smallest-minded, hut not for that the most honest, of 
historical writers, 1ms a long preaching note ubout James's alleged 
dissimulation m the matter of religion, some things in which merit 
notice as curiosities in the way of quiet, caution* misrepresentation. 
One portion of the note, for example, being designed to expose the 
unreasonable violence of James's prejudices'against tire l’urituns, 
the passage given in the text is brought forwaid among oilier* for 
lli.it purpose , but us unothei object of the note is to make it appear 
that these unit-puritanical sentiment* were carefully concealed by 
James till lie had lairly made Ins e-u-ape from Scotland and the 
Presbyterian kirk, all mention of the • Basilicon Dorou’ is in tins 
instance suppressed, and, contrary to the reverend biographer’* 
usual practice, the words are meiely quoted as from a particular 
page in “ King James's Vtoiks ’* Again, in winding up his enume- 
ratiou of James’s prolessious of attachment to the doctrine and disci¬ 
pline of the Presbyterian church, after noticing Jus speech to the 
ussembly (which by the by is called a speech to the parliament) 
in 1508, about his having no niiud to bring in Papistical or Anglican 
bishops, “ and in 1002,” continues Hams, “lie assured the general 
assembly that he would stand for the church and be an advocate for 
the ministry.” “ A man," proceeds the note, “ would think by this 
that Jaincb had u very great regard for his clergy, and an high 
esteem of them ; and doubtless he himself intended they should 
think so too. But this was mere artifice and dissimulation,” &c 
The artillee here is really all the lustoitan’s own The words quoted 
from James’s speech in 1002 are not mentioned by Calderwood 
miiouH as ho is ill collecting aud obtiudmg eveiy utterance of the 
king calculated to give a colour to the favomitc imputation of his 
apostasy , aud when he found them only hi the equally zealous epis¬ 
copalian Spotswood, Hams, even if he looked no further, must have 
known very well that they could not have been intended to bear the 
sense he tin* found it convenient to put upon them. In truth, 
James no moi<* on this occasion affected to make any profession of 
attachment to Presbyterianism than to Mahometanism. The word* 
poken in answer to a request made by llie assembly through 
their model at or or president, Mr Patrick Galloway, that the king 
would use his authority in compelling the nobility and others who 
had obtained grants of tbe old church lands, “ if not to restore all, 
at least to grant a competent allowance to minister* forth of the 
tithes they possessed." Till* mere motley question wa* the single 
matter to which the king'* uuswer relerred. “ The king,” continue* 
Spotswood, “ accepting the peiition graciously, anid, that it should 
not be well with the cliurc h so long as ministers were drawn from 
their charges to attend the yearly mod ideation of stipends, and that 
he held it rtttestatonce to condescend upon a competent provision 
for every church, and deal with those that jHissessed the lithe* to 
bestow a part thereof to the ioresaul uses ; and, seeing that business 
would require a longer time than they could well continue together, 
that they should do well to mnke some overtures to those who had 
the commission for stipends, promising for himself that he should 
stand for the church, and be an advocate for the ministers.”—( Hitt, 
p. 468 ) It was at this very assembly, as we have already seen, that 
the clergy were for the (list lime induced to acquiesce in the re¬ 
establishment of prelacy, partly by the management, partly by the 
threats and bullying of the king, accoidlng to Calderwood, who 
denounce* the assembly a* one held in thraldom, in which, *• if any 
tvalous minister was to utter his mind, the king would boast or 
taunt, or his minister, Mr. Patrick, moderator, an arrogant iguavo 
would lmperiounly command *UfUce."— (Uist. p. 463.) 
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teriamsm, in this the earliest stage of its hot and 
turbulent youth, may receive a few additional 
touches from the proceedings of the Scottish kirk 
in regard to various matter^ standing apart from 
its contest with episcopacy and the government. 
The importance that was attached to the canonical 
habits, both by the Romanists and the Episcopa¬ 
lians, very early made it a badge of genuine pres- 
byterianism to affect a peculiar disregard for all 
such points of mere external appearance; but it 
soon came, nevertheless, to be found that the want 
of all rule and order as to the attire of the clergy 
had its inconveniences as well as the opposite 
system. Certain of the brethren appear to have 
taken advantage of the liberty in which they were 
left upon this head, to indulge a taste for a gaiety 
of apparel which was deemed somewhat unclcrical. 
The subject was brought before the general as¬ 
sembly which met at Edinburgh in March, 1515, 
and produced a solemn ordinance, which, after 
premising that “ it becometh the true messengers 
of the word of salvation not only to bear in their 
conscience a good testimony of unfeigned humility 
and simplicity of heart, lmt also in external habit 
and behaviour to represent the humility and 
sobriety of their minds, that the mouths of this 
godless generation, which are opened to blaspheme 
the godly calling of the ministry, may he shut up 
from just occasion of slander,” proceeded to enact, 
“ that all that serve within the kirk apparel them¬ 
selves in a comely and decent manner, as becometh 
the gravity of their vocation, and that they conform 
'their wives and families thereto, that no slander 
nor offence arise to the kirk of God thereby.” 
And, fuTtlicr, that it might he distinctly known by 
all what especial fashions, colours, or decora¬ 
tions were to be eschewed, a committee, to be pre¬ 
sided over by John Erskine of Dun, superin¬ 
tendent of Meams and Angus, was appointed to 
advise thereupon, and to report to the next assem¬ 
bly. At tho next assembly, accordingly, which 
took place in August of the same year, the follow¬ 
ing curious net was passed:—“ Forasmuch ns 
comely and decent apparel is requisite in all, 
namely [especially] in ministers and such as hear 
function in the kirk, we think all kind of broider- 
ing unseemly ; all begairies [stripes] of velvet in 
gown, hose, op coat; all superfluous and vain 
cutting out; all kind of costly sewing on of pas- 
mentB [borders of lace], or sumptuous and large 
steeking [stitching] with silks; till kind of costly 
sewing or various hues in shirts; all kind of light 
and variant hues of clothing, as red, blue, yellow, 
and such like, which declare the lightness of the 
mind; all wearing of rings, bracelets, buttons of 
silver or gold or other fine metal; all kind of 
superfluity of cloth in making of hose; all using 
of plaids in the kirks by readers or ministers, 
namely in time of their ministry and using of their 
office; all kind of gowning, coating, doubleting, or 
breeches of velvet, satin, taffety, or such like stuff; 
costly gilding of whingers [hangers] and knives; 
silk hats of divers and light colours. But we 


think their whole habit should be of grave colour; 
as black, russet, sad-grey, sad-brown, or serges, 
worset, camlet, grogram, Lisle worset, or such 
like: to he short, such as thereby the word of God 
be not slandered through their lightness or gor¬ 
geousness. And that the wives of ministers he 
subject to the same order.”* The history of the 
national costume at least is under obligations to 
the venerable assembly for this elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of the Scottish dandyism of the sixteenth 
century. There were many other things, however, 
in the life nnd conversation of the clergy of those 
days that gave the kirk much to do in the way of 
prohibition and correction. In the assembly held 
in October, 1510, for instance, one of the questions 
brought forward was, whether a minister or reader 
might tap ale, beer, or wine, and keep an open 
tavern ? All the deliverance of the House upon 
this occasion was, that the said clerical Bonifaces 
should “be exhorted to keep decorum.” In 1580 
we find a complaint made that, through a great 
part of the country, especially in uplandish parts, 
the afternoon’s exercise and doctrine upon Sabbath 
days was neglected, and no sufficient instruction, 
therefore, was given to the people in the catechism 
nnd rudiments of religion. In 1583, “the ques¬ 
tion being moved concerning the censure of minis¬ 
ters that hear with the people repairing in pil¬ 
grimages to wells, hard beside their own houses, 
without reproof,—yea, rather entertaining .them 
with meat and drink in their houses; anil distri¬ 
buting the communion to their own flocks, and yet 
not communicating with them for the space of 
seven or eight years ; it was answered that they 
deserve <leprivalion.”f In an act of the assembly 
which met in August, 1588, it is affirmed that, 
“ through the whole realm, there is no religion nor 
discipline among the poor, but the most part live 
in filthy adultery, incest, fornication ; their bairns 
lie iinbaptized ; and they themselves never resort 
to the kirk, nor participate of the sacrament.” By 
the poor here, apparently, must be meant actual 
paupers and beggars. The general neglect of 
divine worship, however, in certain parts of the 
country, continued to he the subject of complaint 
long after this date. Tints, an act of the Holyrood 
House Assembly of 1602, declares that the con¬ 
ventions of the, people for religious service, espe¬ 
cially on the, Sabbath-day, were “ very rare in many 
places, by reason of the distraction through labour, 
not only in harugst and seed time, hut also every 
Sabbath-day, by fishing both of white fish and 
salmon fish, and %oing of mills.” Another of 
many ineffectual attempts was thereupon made to 
put down the said violations of the day of rest. 
But the kirk at this early period by no means con¬ 
fined its threats, and anathemas, and other prohi¬ 
bitory interferences to offences, such as this, of a 
more or less purely spiritual character. The 
general assembly and the other church courts con¬ 
stituted to a great extent the practical judicature 
of the country: it was customary for criminals and 

• Culderwood, p. 823. + Ibid. p. 831. 
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delinquents of all sorts to be brought before the 
presbyteries and synods, and, although these 
bodies could not of their own authority adjudge to 
any temporal punishment, the civil magistrate 
probably seldom dared to withhold the blow which 
they called upon him to strike; while even their own 
mere ecclesiastical sentence ot excommunication 
or suspension from church privileges wub, from 
the state of public opinion, an’infliction attended 
with sufficiently terrible consequences. Such en¬ 
croachments upon the province of the civil power, 
however, were carried much farther at a later 
period. 

At the date of the accession of James to the 
throne of England the’great body of the puritans 
of that country had by no means adopted either 
the presbyterinn principle of church government, 
or even, in their full extent, the notions of the 
Scottish puritans in regard to rites and ceremonies 
and the furnis of public worship. Neither did 
they as yet constitute more than a very small mino¬ 
rity of the population. No open profession of 
sectarianism was tolerated by the law, and nearly 
all the English puritans accordingly were still in 
outward profession members of the established 
church. The famous Millenary petition,* which 
was presented to the new king while on his pro¬ 
gress from Scotland in April, 1003, declared at 
mice their objects and sentiments, and their nume¬ 
rical strength. It was signed by eight hundred 
ministers, or considerably less than a tenth part 
of the whole clergy; and these were confined to 
twenty-live counties: throughout the other half of 
the kingdom there were probably next to no puri¬ 
tans at all. The subscribers to the millenary peti¬ 
tion began by expressly disavowing all wish for 
“ a popular parity in the churchand they limited 
their proposals of reformation to certain points of 
mere internal regulation, none of them affecting 
either the general frame-work of the establishment, 
or any material part of the mode of public worship. 
In their own words they pray : 1. in regard to the 
church-service, “ that the cross in baptism, the 
interrogatories to infants, baptism by women, and 
confirmation, maybe taken away; that the cup 
and surplice, may not be urged ; that examination 
may go before the communion; that the ring 111 
marriage may be dispensed witli; that the service 
may be abridged, and church songs and music 
moderated to better edification; that the Lord’s 
Hay may not lie profaned, nor tlie.observatiou of 
other holydays strictly enjoined; thj;t ministers 
may not be charged to teacii theft people to bow at 
the name of Jesus; and that none but canonical 
scriptures be read in the church;” 2. concerning 
ministers, “ that none may be admitted but aide 
men; that they be obliged to preach on the Lord’s 
Day; that such as are not capable of preaching 
may be removed, or obliged to maintain pieachers; 
that non-residency be not permitted; that King 
Edward’s statute for the lawfulness of the marriage 
of the clergy be revived; and that ministers be 
* See ante, p. 15. 
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not obliged to subscribe, but, according to law, to 
the articles of religion and the king’s supremacy 
only;” 3. in regard to benefices, “ that bishops 
leave their commendams; that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges be given to 
preaching incumbents only; and that lay impro¬ 
priations be charged with a sixth or a seventh part 
for the maintenance of a preacher;” 4. in the 
matter of discipline, “ that excommunication and 
censure be not in the name of lay-chancellors, 
&c.; that men be not excommunicated i'or twelve- 
penny matters, nor without consent of their pastors; 
that registrars and others, having jurisdiction, do 
not pul their places out to farm ; that sundry 
popish canons be revised; that the length of Butts 
in ecclesiastical courts may be restrained; that the 
oatii ex nflicio be more sparingly used, and licences 
for marriage without bans be more sparingly 
granted.” Such, according to the most authentic 
exposition we have of them, were the sentiments 
and desires, or at least the distinctly contemplated 
objects, of the English puritans in the year 1003. 
There is here no symptom of fraternization with 
the presbytenans of Scotland; no demand for the 
abolition either of episcopacy or of the Hook of 
Common Prayer; no hunkering after cither the 
polity or the church-service of Geneva. That 
some, even of the subscribers to the Millenary peti¬ 
tion, and other persons calling themselves puri¬ 
tans, may have entertained views of ultimate 
reformation going far beyond thuse here expressed 
is highly probable; but, whatever some, modern 
party-writers may have imagined, the knowledge 
the English puritans, one and all, could not hut 
have of the whole course of James’s previous con¬ 
duct in ecclesiastical matters would necessarily 
prevent them from coming before him with any¬ 
thing appi caching to a petition for an assimilation 
of the English church to that of the northern part 
of the island. They knew well that to any such 
change as that the new king was as little inclined 
as Elizabeth herself would have been ; and being 
also well aware of what indeed could not be denied 
or questioned, and of which their very petition was 
itself a proof and a confession, that their party 
formed as yet but a small fraction of the population 
of the country, as they had no pretence fur asking 
anything of the kind, so they could have no ground 
for expecting that if they had asked it their petition 
would have been listened to for a moment. In 
regard, however, to tiie comparatively trivial alte¬ 
rations which they did propose, there was a fair 
probability that they might receive a favour¬ 
able answer; it was by no means certain that 
James’s own opinion was not with them on all 
or most of these minor points; nay, notwith¬ 
standing the aversion lie had always shown to 
presbytery, and the general auti-puritanism which 
had of late been growing upon him, it may be 
affirmed that the Millenary petition really did very 
nearly express what had been his own views but a 
few years ago, if they were not still. lie always 
bad been, it is to be remembered, and continued 
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to be to his death, a determined Calvinist in the 
matter of doctrine; and with all hie attachment to 
a hierarchical church on political grounds, hie 
theological bigotry and conceit naturally drew him 
somewhat, in points not appertaining to the ques¬ 
tion of church government, towards the Genevan 
system. It was known for instance, that he had 
some years before publicly declared himself against 
both the observance of holydavs and what he called 
the “ evil-said mass” of the English church ser¬ 
vice ; and whatever modification, or revolution, Ilia 
' opinions then expressed might have since under¬ 
gone, the change laid probably not yet been so 
announced as to place it beyond doubt in the minds 
of the public. The royal deelaimer of former 
years against the liturgy and the keeping of 
“ pasch and yule,’' might still be very well sus¬ 
pected of some predilections not quite in accord¬ 
ance with the rubric, which would both a little 
alarm the bishops and other friends of things as 
they were, and encourage the hopes of the puri¬ 
tanical and innovating party. Both parties, how¬ 
ever, knew very well that the established church 
in the great principle of its constitution had nothing 
to fear from James—that of the hierarchical polity, 
as opposed to the presbyterian, he was not the 
enemy, but the zealous friend and supporter. It 
was in this conviction that the eight hundred puri¬ 
tanical ministers addressed to him what was called 
their Millenary petition; and in the same perfect 
assurance was written the answer to that petition 
soon after presented by the University of Oxford, 
in which they besought the king not to suffer the 
pence of the State to be disturbed by allowing 
these men to begin any alteration in the polity of 
the church. It is ridiculous to assert, as a modern 
historical writer has done, that the Oxford doctors, 
in attacking the way in which the reformation had 
been carried on in Scotland, fell severely upon 
that “ whirh his majesty had so publicly com¬ 
mended before he left that kingdom.”* They 
knew better what they were about; for James’s 
recent public commendation of presbyterianism is 
the mere fiction of this writer’s own prejudiced 
imagination. 

The grievances complained of in the Millenary 

} >etition were substantially the same with those 
nought forward bv the puritan divines at the 
Hampton Court conference, held in the beginning 
of the following year, of which an account has 
already been given.f In his speech to the bishops 
and privy-counsellors on the first day of the con¬ 
ference, James declared himself happier than any 
of his predecessors, from Henry VIII. inclusive, 
“ in this, because they were fain to alter all things 
they found established; but he saw yet no cause so 
.much to alter and change anything as to confirm 
that which he found well settled alreadyand he 
thanked God “ for bringing him into the promised 
land, where religion was purely professed, where 
he sat among grave, learned, and reverend men; 
not as before elsewhere, a king without state, with- 
• Nesl, Him Pur. 1,393, t See ante, p, 16. 


out honour, without order, where beardless hoys 
would brave him to his face.”* He had called the 
assembly, he proceeded to assure his hearers, with 
no purpose of making or permitting any innova¬ 
tion in the constitution of the church; but merely 
to examine and endeavour to cure any corruptions 
that might insensibly have grown up in it, as they 
might do in the most perfect and absolutely ordered 
of human arrangements. The matters wherein lie 
himself desired to be satisfied he reduced to three 
heads : 1. Concerning the Book of Common Prayer 
and order of divine service, in which he had some 
scruples touching confirmation, absolution, and 
private baptism; 2. concerning excommunication, 
for which he suggested whether another equivalent 
coercion might not he invented and substituted; 
and, 3. concerning the providing of fit and able 
ministers for Ireland. The demands urged by 
the puritan disputants,* or, as Dr. Barlow calls 
them, “the agents for the Millenary plaintiffs,” 
went a good deal beyond the line taken by his 
majesty, but still kept a far way from absolute 
presbyterianism, or from touching any of the 
essential parts of the established system cither of 
church government or worship. They requested 
that two or three slight alterations might be made 
in the articles of religion, for the purpose either of 
making the expression more clear, or removing 
apparent inconsistencies; that certain high predes- 
tinarian ami Calvinistic propositions, called the 
Nine Articles of Lambeth,f might be added; that 
a new catechism might be compiled longer than 
the one in the Book of Common Prayer; that there 
might he a new translation of the Bible; that un¬ 
lawful and seditious books (meaning those in fa¬ 
vour of popery) might be suppressed, or at least 
restrained and imparted only to a few; that learned 
ministers might be planted in every parish; that 
subscription to the Book of Common Prayer might 
he dispensed with; and that the order of divine 
service might be amended by the abolition of the 
lessons read from the apocryphal books of the in¬ 
terrogatories propounded to infants in baptism, 
of the sign of the cross in that rite, of the surplice 
and other canonical habits, of the expression 
“ With my body I thee; worship” in the celebra¬ 
tion of matrimony, and of the churching of 
women; J that lay chancellors should not be per- 

• I)r. Barlow’s Account, in the Phoenix, 1.142. 

t They were drawn up ut Lambeth in 1594 in * consultation 
between Archbishop W'hitjrift and certain deputies from the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, with the intention of quieting it violent contio- 
versy that lmd mged for some time in that and the other university 
touching the points to which they relate. They were aflirroed l>y 
ilieii authors to be only an explanation of the doctrine already pro¬ 
fessed by the church mid established by the laws of the land; but as 
it would have been in vain to submit them tor the sanction of the 
queen, who, designating herself semper eadem, firmly and proudly 
Kept to the piinciple of ulleiing nothing she had once established 
eilner in church or state, they could not be absolutely imposed either 
upon the universities or the clergy; and accordingly Whitgitt, when 
he sent them down, directed that they should bo only luted privately 
and with discretion. James, it should appear from Barlow’s narra¬ 
tive, had never heard of thorn; and when lie was informed what they 
were, he declared against needlessly extending the book of the 
urticles with Much superfluous matter 

j His majesty was facetious in his knoek-down replies to Dr. 
Bryuulds upon these two last points. In regard to the hrst lie said, 
" Many a man speaks of Itobin Hood who never shot in his bow; if 
yog had a good wife yourself, you would think ail the honour and 
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mitted to issue ecclesiastical censures; that the 
clergy might have meetings for prophesying, as it 
was called, in rural deaneries every three weeks; 
that what things could not he resolved upon there 
might be referred to the archdeacon’s visitation; 
and finally, that all the clergy of each diocese 
should meet in an episcopal synod, where, the 
bishop presiding, they should determine all such 
matters as could not be decided in the subordinate 
assemblies. This last demand was the nearest 
approach that was made to proposing any imita¬ 
tion of the presbytcrian system ; but it amounted at 
most only to a demand for such a combination of 
presbytery and episcopacy as had been already 
established in Scotland, and was the abomination of 
the pure presbyterians there. It was in answer to 
this daring proposition that James, “ somewhat 
stirred,” made his famous speech about presbytery 
agreeing with monarchy as God with the devil.* 
“ Stay,” he concluded, in a high flight of his 
peculiar style of eloquence, “ Stay, 1 pray you, 
for one, seven years, before you demand that of me; 
mid if then you find me pursy and fat, and my 
wind-pipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you ; 
for let that government be once up, I am sure I 
shall be kept in breath: then shall we all of us 
have work enough—both our hands full. But, 
Dr. Reynolds, till you find that I grow lazy, let 
that alone.” t 

Soon after the conference at Hamilton Court 
two or three expressions in the Book of Common 
Prayer were ordered to be amended by a royal pro¬ 
clamation, ill which James admonished his subjects 
not to expect any farther alterations, for that his 
resolutions were now absolutely settled; and the 
chief result of the conference was the new trans¬ 
lation of the Bible—the same that is still in use— 
for the execution of which the king’s commission, 
directed to fifty-four of the most eminent divines of 
both universities, was issued in 1004, but which 
was not begun till 1606, when the number of 
translators had been reduced by the deaths of some 
of them to forty-seven, and was finished and 
sent to the press in 1611. This, upon the whole 
most admirable version of the Holy Scriptures, 
which, in addition to its more venerable claims, 
lias long been regarded as one of the chief classics 
of our language, and a precious “ well of English 
undefiled,” was founded upon the immediately pre¬ 
ceding translation called Parker’s, or the Bishops’ 
Bible, first published in 1566, and brought to 
its most improved state in 1572. # The version 
of the Psalms Btill retained in the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer is that of the Bishops’ Bible, and 
affords a ready means of comparing the two trans¬ 
lations, and acquiring a general notion of the im¬ 
provements made in the last. 

The purit«BB generally were extremely dissatis- 

worship you could do to her were well bestowedon the second he 
observed, "that ifhraen wore loth enough of tliumsetvt’s to come to 
church, nnd therefbve he would hate this or any other occasion to 
drhw them thither.” 

• See ante, p. 17. f Harlow, p. 169. 
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fled both with tiie issue of the conference, and with 
the manner in which it had been conducted even 
by tlmir own cljampions. They went the length 
indeed of publicly disowning l)r. Reynolds and 
his associates as their representatives, on the double 
ground that they had never been invested with that 
character by any nomination or election on the 
part of their brethren, and that moieover they 
actually were not all four of one opinion as to the 
controverted points. They objected, also, both to 
the inefficient style in which much of the argument 
had been propounded by these learned but neither 
very dexterous nor very courageous theologians, 
and to the gross indecency and unfairness with 
which their harangues had been constantly inter¬ 
rupted by their opponents. The. conduct of the 
prelates, they observed, had been so bad, that they 
were checked for it by the king himself. It would 
have been more correct, and moie holiest, if they 
had laid by far the greater part of the coarse 
browbeating to which the puritan advocates were 
subjected to James’s own door. 

From this date at least no further doubts could 
be entertained about James’s thorough aversion to 
puritanism. In proclamations, in speeches to bis 
parliament, in the whole couisc of his government, 
lie avowed bis determination to enforce a conformity 
as strict as that maintained by Elizabeth, and his 
conviction that the puritans, or novelists, as he 
called them, were “ a sect insufferable in any well 
governed commonwealth.” In the same speech 
in which he used this expression—that with which 
lie opened his first parliament—he probably ex¬ 
cited against himself a still bitterer feeling by bis 
moderate declaiutions oil the subject of popery. 
“ I acknowledge the Roman Church,” he said, 
“ to be our mother church, although defiled with 
some infirmities and corruptions ; . . . and ns I am 
none enemy to the life of a sick man because I 
would have his body purged of ill-humouis, no 
more am I an enemy to their church, because I 
would have them relorm I heir errors, not wishing 
the down-throwing of the temple, but that it 
might lie purged and cleansed bom corruption.” 
He even added that if they Mould leave and be 
ashamed of the said gross corruptions, he would 
for his own pait be contented to meet tlicih in 
the mid-way: “1 could wish fiom my heart,” 
said he, “that it would please God to make me one 
of the members of such a general Christian union 
in religion, as, laying wilfulness aside on both 
hands, we might meet in the midst, which is the 
centre and perfection of all things.” The, only 
points in popery, he declared, against which he 
absolutely set bis face as making those who held 
and practised them not deserving of being permitted 
to remain in the kingdom, were their arrogant and 
ambitious doctrine of the supremacy of the pope, 
and their hateful habit of assassinating and mur¬ 
dering kings whom the pope might have excom¬ 
municated. He did nut, however, impute the 
holding of these objectionable tenets to the gene¬ 
rality of his Roman Catholic subjects, or, at least. 
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he wag willing to believe that few would ever think 
of acting upon them: for he desired them to assure 
themselves that he was a friend to their persons if 
they were good subjects, and, while he would 
always oppose their errors, he would be sorry to be 
driven by their ill-behaviour from the protection 
and conservation of their bodies and lives. From 
these declarations of James, on his accession to the 
English throne, and fiom the inclination of his 
mind as manifested by the whole course of his pre¬ 
vious conduct, it seems probable that if it had not 
been for the gunpowder-plot, and the suspicion 
and odium drawn upon their whole body by that 
conspiracy of a few madmen, the papists would 
have been allowed to live in comparative quiet 
during this reign. The popular feeling, it is true, 
was strong against them at the beginning of the 
reign, and, having infused itself in large measure 
into the parliament, would have compelled the 
government at least to make a show of going (dong 
with it for a time: it wns the apprehension ex¬ 
cited by some of his first acts adopted under this 
influence that the new king was about to follow up 
in all its severity the harsh policy of his predecessor, 
which instigated Catesby and his associates to 
engage in their insane enterprise; but if the 
papists had refrained from giving any further pro¬ 
vocation, the alarm and hatred of which they had 
made themselves the objects by their restless 
intrigues in the late reign would have gradually 
died away, and they would ere long have reaped 
the benefit of the favourable disposition of the 
court. King James had ns little real religion of 
any kind as Elizabeth herself: in the notion of both 
the one and the other the church was an engine of 
state and nothing else; and, in this feeling, both 
were naturally much more inclined towards popery 
than puritanism—towards the religion of the mo¬ 
narchical than that of the democratic principle. If 
the Romanists would only have given up the su¬ 
premacy of the pope, neither James, nor Elizabeth, 
nor Henry VIII. would probably have been pre¬ 
vented from returning to them. by any scruples of 
conscience, however they might have been by cir¬ 
cumstances. No one of these three sovereigns was 
anything of a religious bigot, as were Edward VI. 
on the one side, and his sister Mary on the other. 
The main difference among them as to this 
matter was, that while Elizabeth, as a woman, 
naturally left the whole affair to her bishops, both 
James and Henry, though not bigots, were con¬ 
ceited pedants, and filled with a vain, flatulent 
imagination of their theological erudition and 
orthodoxy. As the prejudices of Henry’s training 
kept him to the end of his life a zealous maiutainer 
of all the merely speculative doctrines of the ancient 
religion, James’s education in the extreme of the op¬ 
posite system of opinions made him stick to the laat 
m like manner to predestination and the other high 
points of doctrinal Calvinism, far as he was carried 
away from the system of the Genevan reformer in 
everything except such purely theological dogmas. 
It is necessary to keep this feature of his character 
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in recollection, in order fully to understand his 
movements in the matter of religion. 

Some proceedings both of James’s first parlia¬ 
ment, which met on the 19th of March, 1004, and 
of the convocation, which, as usual, sat at the same 
time, must he shortly noticed. On the 18th of 
April a message was brought up to the Lords from 
the Commons soliciting a conference “ concerning 
a reformation of certain matters and rites of the 
church, of which some complaints had been made, 
and for a better correspondence to be held betwixt 
the clergy and laity for the future,”—a proposition 
betraying in sound and substauce the puritanism, or 
at least the puritanical inclinations, that lurked in 
a part of the lower house. It is not well ascer¬ 
tained what was done in consequence of this over¬ 
ture, further than that the Lords eventually 
appointed nine of their number, and the Commons 
twenty to meet in committee in the council- 
chamber on the 21st of May to settle the business. 
Among other articles or instructions to this com¬ 
mittee voted by the Commons, one directed that in 
future no one should he admitted to he a minister in 
the church unless he were a bachelor of arts, or 
of a higher degree in the schools, “ having testi¬ 
mony from the university, or college, whereof he 
was, of his ability to preach, and of his good life; 
or else such as are approved and showed to he 
sufficient to preach, by some testimonial of six 
preachers of the county where the party dwelleth.” 
The solicitude here evinced for the exclusion from 
the church of unlearned or inefficient clergymen, 
the importance assigned to the gift of preaching, 
and the weight given to the attestation of the 
preachers of the district—ail this strongly reflects 
the new light of puritanism and presbytery. In 
the same spirit it was also recommended in sub¬ 
sequent'articles that no dispensation or toleration 
should be allowed to any to have or to retain two 
or more benefices with cure of souls, or to be non¬ 
resident; that no'minister should be forced to 
subscribe otherwise than to the thirty-nine articles 
touching the doctrine of faith as enjoined by the 
statute of the 13th of Elizabeth; and that such 
faithful ministers as dutifully carried themselves 
in their functions and callings might not he de¬ 
prived, suspended, silenced, or imprisoned for not 
using the cross in baptism, or the surplice, 
“ which,” added the article, “ turneth to the 
punishment of the people.” On the 13th of June 
following a committee that had been appointed to 
search for precedents touching intermeddling with 
ecclesiastical matters reported to the House a 
petition they had drawn up for presentation to the 
king, in which they humbly recommended to his 
majesty’s godly consideration certain matters of 
grievance resting in his royal power and princely 
zeal either to abrogate or moderate, as being a 
course which they thought more expedient than to 
take the public discussing of the same unto them¬ 
selves. “ The matters of grievance,” continued 
the petition, “ (that we be not troublesome to 
your majesty) are these: the pressing the use of 
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certain rites and ceremonies in this church,—as 
the cross in baptism* the wearing of the surplice in 
ordinary parish churches, and the subscription re¬ 
quired of the ministers further than is commanded 
by the laws of the realm; things which, by long ex¬ 
perience, have been found to be the occasion of such 
difference, trouble, and contention in this church, 
as thereby divers profitable and painful ministers, 
not in contempt of authority and desire of novelty, 
as they sincerely profess, and we are verily per¬ 
suaded,but upon conscience,towards God, refusing 
the same, some of good desert have been deprived, 
other? of good expectation withheld from entering 
into the ministry, ami way given to the ignorant 
and unable men, to the great prejudice of the free 
court e and fruitful success of the gospel, to the 
dangerous advantage of the common adversaries of 
Irue religion, and to the great grief and discomfort 
of many of your majesty’s must faithful itud loyal 
subjects.” No lengthened detail or elaborate 
description could give a better notion than is con¬ 
veyed by the language of this petition of the 
]*uritanism of James’s first parliament, and, it 
may be added, of English puritanism generally at 
this date—of the extent to which it had gone, and 
also of the tone in which it was as yet disposed, or 
found itself able, to urge its pretensions. The 
petition, after occasioning much sharp debate, is 
supposed to have been dropped in the end: it 
probably went too far for the majority even of 
the Commons; but some acts relating to the 
church were passed this session which did a little to 
satisfy the wishes of the more moderate friends of 
ecclesiastical reform. All future leases or grants 
of church-lauds lbr a longer term than twenty-one 
years were made void; * and certain statutes of the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI.—among 
others, that legitimatizing the marriages of the 
clergy,—which had been repealed by Mary, and 
had never been suffered to he revived by Eliza¬ 
beth, were now re-enacted.f At the same time the 
new parliament confirmed the statutes made in the 
preceding reign against “Jesuits, seminary priests, 
and other such like priests, ns also against all 
manner of recusants.” J 

The principal act of the convocation was the 
adoption of a new Collection or Book of Canons, 
being the first which had been substituted by any 
sort of authority for the old canon law which had 
been swept away with the Romish religion and 
ecclesiastical system, of which it formed a prin¬ 
cipal part. We gave an account iij the former 
Book of the canons drawn up in the time of 
Edward VI. by Cranmer and his brethren, hut 
which never received the sanction either of the 
■parliament or of the church. The present collec¬ 
tion was kid before the convocation by Bancroft, 
bishop of London, the president, along with the 
royal license to make canons; and after it had been 
revised and passed by both houses, it was ratified 
by the king’s letters patent under the great seal. 

* By itat, 1 Jac. X. c. 3. 4 jjy «tat. I Jac. X. c. 25. 
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Never having been confirmed by act of parliament, 
it is now well established by decisions of the courts 
that these canons have no legal force in respect to 
the laity; but for a long time an opposite doctrine 
was maintained and acted upon both by the church 
and the government, and many of them weie 
applied to the coercion and persecution of the 
dissenters from the establishment, in the same 
manner as if they had formed part of the law of 
the land. The existence, indeed, of the courts of 
Star-clmmber and of High Commission lmd so 
confused the jurisdictions of the temporal and the 
spiritual courts, and enabled the latter to encroach 
to so great an extent and in so many ways upon the 
former, that such a result could not fail to take 
place. These canons are 141 in all, hut the greater 
part of them relate merely to the officers and pro¬ 
ceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
routine of the ordinary duties of ministers, church- 
wanftns, parish-clerks, and other parochial func¬ 
tionaries. Others enjoin the observance of certain 
of the ceremonial parts of the established worship: 
as, for example, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
kneeling at the sacrament, wearing the habits, Sic. 
By canon 30th, however, it is declared that the 
cross is no part of the. substance of the sacrament 
of baptism, and that the ordinance is perfect 
without it. Canons 30 and 31 ordain that no 
person shall be ordained or suffered to preach who 
has not acknowledged by his subscription that the 
king is the supreme head of the realm as well in 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical as in temporal causes; 
that the Book of Common Prayer contains nothing 
contrary to the Word of God, and that he will use 
it and none other; and that the Thirty-nine Articles 
of 1502 arc all and every of them agreeable to the 
word of God. The most remarkable feature of the 
canons, however, is the liberality with which the 
extreme punishment of excommunication is de¬ 
nounced against a great variety of offences. This 
was the weapon of proof—in those (lays one having 
a very sharp temporal as well as spiritual edge— 
by which the puritans were chiefly attacked and 
harassed. All persons arc declared to he ipso 
facto excommunicated, and only to he restored by 
the archbishop, after repentance and public revo¬ 
cation of their wicked errors, who shall affirm the 
Church of England not to be a true and apostolical 
church, or the Book of Common Prayer to contain 
anything repugnant to Scripture, or the Thirty-nine 
Articles to be in any part superstitious or erroneous, 
or the rites and ceremonies of the church to be 
such as good men may not with a good conscience 
approve, or the government by archbishops, bishops, 
&c. to he opposed to the word of God, or the form 
of consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons to be 
in any particular unscriptural. All those are in 
like manner excommunicated who shall separate 
from the communion of the established church and 
combine together in any new brotherhood; and all 
who shall affirm that ministers refusing to sub¬ 
scribe to the formuks of the church and their 
adherents, may truly take to themselves the name 
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of another church not established by law; or that 
there are within the realm other congregations of 
the king’s born subjects than such as are esta¬ 
blished by law, which may rightly challenge to 
themselves the name of true and lawful churches; 
or that it is lawful for any sort of persons, whether 
ministers or laymen, to make rules, orders, and 
constitutions in matters ecclesiastical, without, the 
authority of the king. These curious ordinances, 
repugnant as they are in many tilings to the law of 
the land as it has now been settled by the courts 
■and declared by acts of pailiament, still constitute 
a principal portion of our ecclesiastical law, and 
are held liy the highest authorities to he binding 
upon all the clergy of the established church. 
Finally, tile Book of Canons excommunicates all 
who shall affirm the synod in which it was agreed 
upon not to have been the true Church of Fug- 
laud by representation ; or that all other persons 
not actually assembled in the said synod, whether 
clergy or laity, are not subject to the decrees 
thereof; or that the said sacred synod was a com¬ 
pany of such persons as did conspiie against 
godly and religious professors of the gospel, and 
therefore that they and their proceedings ought to 
he despised and condemned. 

The chief authorship of these canons of the year 
1604 is attributed to Bishop Bancroft, who in the 
end of the year was raised to the primacy, left 
vacant by the death of the able and prudent 
Wlntgift in the preceding February, about three 
weeks only before the meeting of that first parlia¬ 
ment of the new reign, a haunting apprehension of 
the unorthodox and innovating spirit of which is 
said to have shortened his days. Bancroft brought 
to the government of the church all the high uni¬ 
formity notions of his predecessor, but little or 
nothing of his commanding intellect; so that the 
change was upon the whole not very unlike what 
the substitution of King James for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth brought about in the government of the 
state. The ecclesiastical sovereignty began to be 
exercised by Bancroft even hefure he found him¬ 
self the actual lord of Lambeth; scarcely was the 
breath out of the old primate’s body when his 
destined successor assumed all the authority of his 
future station, and the violence of his temper made 
itself felt throughout the church as soon as the 
administration of affairs came into his hands. A 
passage in a remarkable speech delivered on the 
23rd of May in the convocation (where Bancroft 
presided, ns if already archbishop) by Rudd, 
bishop of St. David’s, attests both the compara¬ 
tively moderate and forbearing sway of Whitgift, 
and the impetuous course the inheritor of his 
power was already running: “Forasmuch,” said 
Rudd, speaking of the ceremonies and other points 
complained of hv a certain class of the clergy, 
“ forasmuch as in the time of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury these things were not so extremely 
urged, but that many learned preachers enjoyed 
their liberty conditionally that they did not by 
word or deed openly disturb the state established, 


I would know a reason why they should now he so 
generally and exceeding straitly called upon, espe¬ 
cially since there is a greater increase of papists 
lately than heretofore.” This remonstrance was 
made before the new canons were yet in force; 
after these severe and comprehensive ordinances 
were passed they remained no dead letter so long 
as Bancroft lived. The puritan writers assert that 
in the course of his primacy of about six years, 
three hundred ministers were silenced nr deprived; 
hut the fact appears to be that only forty five of 
these were actually deprived, the rest being merely 
prohibited from preaching until they should con¬ 
form. Some things that are told of Bancroft would 
go to show, that, although he was of a rough and 
violent temper, as well as of a narrow and bigoted 
understanding, he was not a man without kind¬ 
ness of heart; and it has never been questioned 
that, like other bigots, lie believed he was only 
doing his duty in the harshest and worst of his 
proceedings. The rules by which he guided him¬ 
self in his treatment of the non-conforming clergy 
may he gathered from a circular which he ad¬ 
dressed to the rest of the bishops immediately 
after his elevation to the metropolitan see. Here, 
while he strictly enjoins that none are in future to 
he admitted to the ministry without subscribing to 
everything laid down in the canons, lie observes 
that of those already placed in the church some 
promise conformity, although they are unwilling to 
subscribe a second time, and with regard to these 
he directs thRt the bishop may “ respite their sub¬ 
scription for some short time.” “Others,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ in their obstinacy will yield neither to 
subscription nor promise of conformity; these are 
either stipendiary curates or stipendiary lecturers, 
or men beneficed : the two first are to be silenced, 
and the third deprived.” 

But the opposition which all these rigours were 
intended to put down was now fast becoming 
formidable in a new shape. The Puritans, worse 
than disappointed in whatever expectations of relief 
they had entertained from the new reign, and 
made to feel, from the result of the Hampton 
Court conference, from James’s public declarations, 
from the enactment of the new canons, and from 
the first taste they had of Bancroft’s fiery rule, 
that they were to he more severely repressed than 
ever, were very generally losing all attachment to 
the established church, and were in great numbers 
leaving it altogether. It was not, therefore, with 
nonconformists only that Bancroft found be had 
to deal, hut with actual dissenters and separatists. 
Something of separation there had always been 
from the days of the Reformation—and, indeed, it 
had not been unknown, as we have seen, even be¬ 
fore the overthrow of the old religion; but, strictly 
prohibited as it was by the law, and therefore 
necessarily carried on with great caution and 
secrecy, it never had been more than very insigni¬ 
ficant in amount till after the commencement of 
the present reign. Disgust and despair, together 
perhaps with some instinctive sense of a weak 
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government having succeeded to a strong one, 
now emboldened many persons to set at defiance 
both the terrors of the old laws agaiust conventicles 
and the additional denunciations of the new Book 
of Canons on the same head. This newly-awakened 
opposition from without gave more trouble to Ban¬ 
croft than even the resistance to his authority 
which he had to encounter from within the church. 
Before the accession of James, a considerable 
number of the more rigid English Puritans had, 
under the denomination of Brownists, left their 
native country and established themselves in Hol¬ 
land, where they published a confession of faith in 
the year 1602. From having thus led the van in 
the march of open secession from the establish¬ 
ment, the Brownists arc sometimes spoken of as 
the fathers of the English Protestant Dissenters, 
and more especially of the Independents and the 
Baptists (properly a branch of the Independents), 
whose notions upon the subject of church govern¬ 
ment they seem to have anticipated m most parti¬ 
culars. But in many of their proceedings the 
Brownists were fanatics of a very wild order ; and 
their principles never were generally adopted by 
the great religious body which, under the name of 
Independents, fills in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles I. so large a space in our history, and 
has ever since formed so numerous and impoilunt 
a community. After Bancroft began Ins seve¬ 
rities, many, both of the. clergy and the laity, who 
were not Brownists, followed the example, of tiiut 
sect in fiying from England to the Low Countries, 
where they joined the English congregations, 
mostly presbylerian, that had subsisted there 
under the protection of the government ever since 
the overthrow of the Spanish dominion. Others 
tried to find a quiet asylum from the archbishop 
and his fines and imprisonments in the legions 
claimed by the British crown on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but the zealous prelate could not 
endure that puritanism should have a chance of 
taking root and flourishing even in those far-away 
wilds of the new world; and he put a stop to the 
emigration of the puritans to Virginia, by getting 
the icing to-issue a proclamation prohibiting any of 
his subjects from transporting themselves thither 
without his special licence. 

One consequence of the state to which matters 
had now been brought was a difference of opinion 
for a time among the puritans themselves, as 
to the course they ought to take. All were 
gradually becoming estranged, in their principles 
as well as in their affections, farther and farther 
from the establishment; but some had drifted 
much a-head of others in their opinions and feel¬ 
ings; and while the more ardent urged an imme¬ 
diate separation, and even denounced the continu¬ 
ing in communion with the national church as a 
great sin, the majority, acted upon by various 
motives, still shrunk from raising the banner of 
open revolt. “ Most of the puritans,” says Neal, 
“ were for keeping within the pale of the'church, 
apprehending it to be a true church in its doc¬ 


trines and sacraments, though defective in disci¬ 
pline and corrupt in ceremonies; but being a true 
church, they thought it not lawful to separate, 
though they could hardly continue in it with a 
goud conscience. They submitted to suspensions 
and deprivations; and when they were driven out 
of one diocese took sanctuary in anothei, being 
afraid of incurring the guilt of schism bv forming 
themselves into separate communions. Whereas, 
the Brownists maintained that the Church of 
England, in its present constitution, was no true 
Church of Christ, but a limb of antichrist, or at 
best a mere creature of the state; that their minis¬ 
ters were not rightly called and ordained, nor the 
sacraments duly administered; or, supposing it to 
be a true church, yet as it was owned by their 
adversaries (the conforming puritans) to he u very 
corrupt one, it must he as lawful to separate from 
it, ns for the Church of England to separate from 
Rome.” Gradually the force of these latter argu¬ 
ments came to be more and more felt, under the 
enlightening operation of Bancroft’s deprivations 
and other severities; but in the mean time, about 
the year 1007, some ministers took a middle 
course, resigning their charges rather than sub¬ 
scribe the three articles imposed by the canons, 
but still avowing their adhetence to the church ns 
private individuals. These were called brethren 
of the second separation, by way of distinction from 
tliose who bad preceded them m a nmie open and 
decided dissent; and their principles may lie best 
gathered from their own words in a published 
defence of their conduct, in which they say, “ We 
protest before the Almighty God, that we acknow¬ 
ledge the churches of England, as they lie esta¬ 
blished by public authority, to he true visible 
churches of Christ; that we desire the continuance 
of our ministry in them above all earthly things, as 
that without which our whole life would he weari¬ 
some and hitter tons; that we dislike not a set 
form of prayer to he used in our churches; nor do 
we write with an evil mind to deprave the Book 
of Common Prayer, Ordination, or Homilies; hut 
to show our reasons why we cannot subscribe to all 
things contained in them.” At the same time, that 
the foundations of the system afterwards called 
Independency were already fully laid clearly 
appears from a treatise published in 1007 by the 
Reverend M. Bradshaw, entitled “English Puri¬ 
tanism, containing the main Opinions of therigidest 
Sort of Those that went by that Name in the Realm 
of England,” in which all the leading principles 
still maintained by the Independent body respect¬ 
ing religion in general—the church—the ministry 
—the elders, or visiting officers in congregations— 
church censures—and the rights and duties of the 
civil magistrate in reference to religion—arc set 
forth with great method and clearness. Under 
the last head are distinctly laid down those views 
which chiefly made the difference and opposition 
between the Independents and the Presbyterians, 
and were all along fiercely denounced by the latter 
under the name of Erastianisin; namely, that the 
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civil magistrate ought to have supreme power over 
all the churches within his dominions in all cases 
whatsoever; and that all ecclesiastical officers are 
punishable by the civil magistrate for the abuse of 
their ecclesiastical offices, much more if they in¬ 
trude upon the rights and prerogatives of the civil 
authority. It deserves, however, to he noted that 
on the great question of toleration the views of these 
fathers of Independency were still somewhat cloud¬ 
ed. It is declared that tiny hold the pope to be 
antichrist, because lie usurps the supremacy over 
kings mid princes; and therefore all that defend 
the popish faith, and arc for tolerating that religion, 
to he secret enemies of the king’s supremacy. This 
amounts to a protest, not only against the toleration 
of popery, hut even against the toleration of all 
who would tolerate that religion. 

We have seen that Bancroft's scheme of extir¬ 
pating dissent embraced the most distant pos¬ 
sessions of the crown—thatite would have put 
down all religion but that of the Church of Eng¬ 
land even in the as yet almost uninhabited Eng¬ 
lish territories that lay in the opposite hemisphere. 
His busy zeal, also, could take no rest until he lmd 
succeeded in depriving the French churches in the 
Isle of Jersey of their original constitution—a 
kind of presbyterianism—which they had enjoyed 
without molestation during the whole reign of 
Elizabeth, and the continuance of which had even 
been guaranteed to them by James himself in a 
letter under the privy seal shortly after Ills acces¬ 
sion. He attempted the same thing with the 
churches in Guernsey, hut they appear to have 
been more successful in preserving their inde¬ 
pendence. The great object, however, both of the 
archbishop and the king, after the enforcement of 
a uniformity of worship in England, was to sweep 
away whatever yet remained of the Presbyterian 
discipline in Scotland, and to effect the complete 
establishment of episcopacy in that country. A 
course of measures for the suppression of the 
general assembly—at once the heart, arm, eve, 
and tongue of the Presbyterian system—ur,at least 
for the extinction of every privilege that gave it 
either authority or influence in the. state—had 
been taken with hardly any disguise almost from 
the first hour of the new reign. 

Wc have shortly noticed, m the preceding chap¬ 
ter,* the repeated prorogations by the royal autho¬ 
rity of the assembly which had been appointed to 
be held at Aberdeen in July, 1604, and the events 
which arose out of the meeting, notwithstanding 
the king’s proclamation, of a few of the most 
zealous ministers at the time and place originally 
fixed. Nine Presbyteries only out of fifty, ac¬ 
cording to Spotswood, sent representatives to the 
Aberdeen assembly; the entire number of ministers 
was only twenty-one; Mr. John Forbes, minister of 
Awford, and Mr. John Welsh, minister at Ayr, 
being “ the chief leaders of this stir.” On the 
interference of the king’s commissioner, who 
ordered letters from the, privy council discharging 

• Seo ante, j). 64. 


the meeting to be read at the market-cross of 
the town, the assembled ministers merely chose 
Forbes their moderator, and then adjourned to the 
last day of September. In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, Forbes and Welsh were brought before the 
council; and, “ standing to the defence of what they 
had done,” were committed to the castle wf Black¬ 
ness ; eight more, taking the same course, were 
afterwards committed in like manner to that and 
other places of custody; the rest, having acknow¬ 
ledged their offence, and besought his majesty's 
pardon, were permitted to return to their charges. 
Small, however, as had been found to be the num¬ 
ber of the clergy inclined to brave the utmost fury 
of the court, it appears that these proceedings 
excited considerable popular dissatisfaction and 
alarm, which James endeavoured to allay hv a 
declaration, denouncing those “ malicious spirits, 
enemies to common tranquillity,” who were 
labouring to possess the minds of the people with 
an opinion that lie did “presently intend a change 
of the authorized discipline of the church, and by 
a sudden and unseasonable laying on of the rites, 
ceremonies, and whole ecclesiastical order” of the 
English church to overturn the former government 
received in Scotland. It was, however, only the 
design of making an immediate change of the 
sweeping description alluded to that tins procla¬ 
mation denied; the intention of gradually bringing 
the one church into conformity with the other was 
almost distinctly avowed. “ Wc cannot but judge 
it convenient,” said James, “that two estates so 
miserably disjoined should be drawn to as great 
conformity in all tilings as the good of hutii may 
permit; and that no monarchy either in civil or 
ecclesiastical policy hath yet obtained to that per¬ 
fection that it needs no reformation, or that infinite 
occasions may not arise whereupon wise princes 
will foresee, for the benefit of their estates, just 
cause of alteration.” In the beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1605, Forbes, Welsh, and four of the 
other imprisoned ministers were brought to trial at 
Linlithgow, and being all found guilty of treason, 
were, after being detained for some time longer in 
durance, sentenced to he banished from their native 
country for life. Meanwhile, in a parliamentwhich 
assembled at Perth in July', 1606, notwithstanding 
the clamorous protestations of many of the clergy, 
who ciowdcd to the place from all parts of the 
kingdom to oppose the measure,* an act was passed 
entitled for “ the Restoration of the Estate of 
Bishops,” by which the Act of Annexation of the 
year 1581 wfis repealed, and the bishops were 
declared to he restored “ to their ancient and ac¬ 
customed honours, dignities, prerogatives, privi¬ 
leges, livings, lands, tithes, rents, thirds, and 
estates, as the same was in this reformed kirk 

* Spotswood says that they laboured " all they could secretly to 
make some perturbation." But they by no means confined them¬ 
selves to such secret machinations. "Mr. Andrew Melvin,” says 
Calderwood," after he hud gotten entry into the parliament-house, 
not without great difficulty, stood up to speak and protest, flat how 
soon ho was espied, one was sent to him to commaud him to depart} 
which, notwithstanding, he did not till ho had made lus mind 
known.” 
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most ample and free, at any time liefore the Act of ! 
Annexation.” The title of this act, Spotswood 
observes, “ giveth many to mistake the truth of 
tilings, and think that before this time the estate of 
bishops was overthrown and cast down ; whereas 
the same was never so much as intended ; only by 
this act the temporalities of bishopricks, which, by 
the Act of Annexation, were made to belong to the 
crown, were restored, in regard it was seen that 
the bishops were disabled to attend their service in 
the church and state by the want thereof.” “ A 
paction,” says Calderwood, “ was made betwixt the 
lords that had the kirk rents and the bishops. So the 
lords consented to the erection of bishops, and con¬ 
firmation of their new gifts.” He adds, “ At this 
parliament the earls anil lords were clothed in red 
scarlet. It is constantly reported that Dunbar, 
bishop of Aberdeen, said, at the breaking up of 
the Reformation, that the red parliament at St. 

Johnstone* should mend all again.The first 

day of the parliament ten bishops rode, two and 
two, betwixt the earls and the lords. But the last 
<Jav they would not ride; because they got not 
their own place, that is, before the carls and next 
to the manpiesscs; hut went on foot to the parlia¬ 
ment-house. This made the noblemen to take up 
their presuming humours, and to mislike them as 
soon as they had set them up, and to fear their 
own thraldom by time.” Another net passed by 
this parliament, which may also be regarded as 
planting one of the main pillars of James’s dar¬ 
ling scheme of assimilating the ecclesiastical con¬ 
dition of the two countries, was that declaring his 
supremacy over all persons and in all causes, and 
setting forth an oath to he taken hv the subject to 
that effect. In the preamble to the Act for the 
Restoration of Bishops, the estates, in accordance 
with the new law, acknowledged the king to he 
sovereign monarch, absolute prince, judge, and 
governor over all estates, persons, and causes, both 
spiritual and temporal, within the realm of Scot¬ 
land. 

A sketch has already been given in the last 
Chapterf of the measures subsequently taken by 
James to curb and enervate what of the old Pres¬ 
byterian spirit still remained in the constitution of 
the Scottish church, anS to strengthen the very 
ricketty episcopacy he had thus set up : for it was 
soon found that it required something more than 
a few lines in a new act of parliament practically 
to repeal the Act of Annexation, and to get hack 
for the hishopB their ancient lands and revenues 
out of the grasp of their present possessors. We 
shall only here briefly recapitulate the principal 
events, adding, as we go along, a few of the more 
curious characteristic notices to be found in the 
pages of the original historians. 

Calderwood has detailed at great length what 
passed between the court and the eight ministers 
who were called tip by James to London in Sep¬ 
tember of this year. On the whole, Bancroft 
appears to have affected a bland and soothing 

* An old numc for Perth. f See ante, pp. 64—G6 
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style of demeanour, between which and the reck-- 
less impetuosity of Andrew Melvil the contrast is 
sometimes very ludicrous. The Presbyterian an¬ 
nalist admits that when the brethren were lirst 
admitted into the Chamber of Presence on the 
22nd of September, “ they were cmnteoiHv re¬ 
ceived by the Bishop of Canterbury.” When 
Melvil was brought before the council for the 
Latin epigram he had written on the altar and 
other abhorred ornaments of the royal chapel, the 
scene that took place is thus described, lie 
“ confessed he had made such verses, being much 
moved with indignation to see such vanity and 
superstition in a Christian church, under a Chris¬ 
tian king, horn and brought up in the pure light 
of the Gospel; and specially before idolaters, to 
confirm them in their idolatry, and to grieve the 
hearts of true professors, lie said he had a pur¬ 
pose to present these verses to his majesty, and 
withal] tu have uttwed his mind; hut wondered 
how they came in his majesty’s hand, seeing as 
yet lie. had not given out any copy. When Ban¬ 
croft, then Bishop of Canterbury, began to speak, 
lie charged him with profanation of the Sabbath, 
imprisoning, silencing, and hearing down of faith¬ 
ful preachers,holding up of antichnstian hierarchy 
and popish ceremonies. Shaking the white sleeve 
of his rochet, he called them Romish rags, and 
told hint that he was the author of the hook entitled 
English Realizing ; he esteemed him the capital 
enemy of all the reformed kirks in Europe, and 
would profess himself an enemy to him, in all 
such proceedings, to the effusion of the last drop 
of his blood. lie said he was grieved at the 
heart to see •such a man have the king’s ear, and 
to sit so high in that, honourable council. lie 
painted out likewise Bishop Barlmv in his colours, 
and challenged him for reporting the king to have 
said in the conference at Hampton Court that he 
was in the kirk of Scotland, but not of it, and 
other like; and marvelled that such an one was 
suffered to live unpunished cxemplarily for making 
the king to he. of no religion, lie refuted his 
sermon preached at Hamilton Court briefly, so 
long as lie could get audience. Often was he 
interrupted, and, in the end, removed ; and, when 
he was called in again, Lord Egertuu (Chancellor) 
admonished him to “ join modesty with his learn¬ 
ing and years.” Calderwood sneers at the chan¬ 
cellor for this attempt to restrain the presbyter’s 
holy zeal. With all their arrogance and intoler¬ 
ance, however, and the other offensive features of 
their creed and character, these men were far from 
being without other high qualities besides their 
piety and religious fervour. The meekest of them, 
not less than lie that was of hotter temper, che¬ 
rished an honourable pride and spirit of independ¬ 
ence even in worldly matters, which kept them 
erect to a remarkable degree in their general 
carriage amid all the servility and baseness of the 
time. There is another passage of the story, as 
recorded by Calderwood, in wliich James Melvil 
and the archbishop appear jupon the scene, that 
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displays this hlgbmindedness of the poor Scottish 
ministers in a touching way, and brings out, also, 
an agreeable enough aspect of the English prelate. 
By this time, in 'March, 1607, Andrew Melvil 
had been committed to the Tower, and one of the 
other seven brethren had been permitted to return 
home in consequence of the dangerous illness of 
his wife; the rest were detained, without durance, 
in the houses of some of the bishops. In these 
circumstances they had addressed a supplication 
to the council, in which they complained that, 
f‘ being free Scottish men, and pastors of a right 
reformed and long renowned kirk,” they should 
be used in a manner which they took to he worse 
than either imprisonment at home or banishment 
to foreign parts. Why should they,” they 
asked, “ not as yet accused, much less condemned, 
make themselves bondmen of masters, atid live 
like loiterers at the tables of strangers, having 
honest callings, houses, and provisions at home ?” 
The supplication was referred by the council to 
Bancroft, who sent for two of their number, 
Mr. James Melvil and Mr. William Scot. “ He 
showed them,” continues the narrative, “ that it 
was the king’s pleasure that they should not he 
licensed to return as yet, and in the mean time to 
be entertained by some of the principal of the 
clergy. They answered, no injury was worse 
than compelling courtesy. They w’ould rather 
attend his majesty’s leisure upon their own cost 
and charges, as they have done some months 
already, than to troublfe such to whom neither 
could they he pleasant gfiesta nor they pleasant 
hosts to them. They had honest houses and tables 
of their own, according to the fashion of the coun¬ 
try and condition of their callings, more accus¬ 
tomed to give meat than to take of any. Some of 
them were aged and diseased, and therefore it is 
not fit that men of such honour and worship should 
he troubled with them. Likewise, it is manifest 
that, where opinions differ, there cannot be found 
agreement in affection. Truly, said Bancroft, ye 
speak true, and like honest men as ye are. And 
I think my brethren, the bishops, would have little 
pleasure of you, except it were to pleasure the 
king’s majesty : for our custom is, after our serious 
matters, to refresh ourselves an hour or two with 
cards, or other games, after our meals; hut ye are 
more precise.” His grace then turned to the 
subject of a union of the two churches, which his 
majesty had so much at heart. “ I am sure,” Jre 
said, “ we both hold and keep the ground of true 
religion, and ure brethren in Christ, and so should 
behave ourselves to other. Wc only differ in the 
form of government of the church, and Borne cere¬ 
monies.” Even in these matters, too, he went on 
to say, the Scottish church, he understood, since 
they nad come from home, had been brought to 
be almost the same with the English—alluding to 
the act of the Linlithgow assembly of the pre¬ 
ceding December, afterwards ratified by the par¬ 
liament, constituting the bishops and certain other 
clergymen perpetual moderators of the assembly 


and the other church courts 1 .* ' He himself, he 
said, though holding under the king the highest 
place in the English church; was yet in nothing 
above the Test of his brethren the bishops, save in 
pains and travail, and was, in fact, merely such a 
moderator in his diocese as was any one of the 
Scottish ministers who might hold the said office 
of constant moderator. Tne interview ended in a 
way that goes rather to belie the reputation Ban¬ 
croft has of having been hut n stingy and inhospit¬ 
able bishop. When Mr. William Scot, in answer to 
all this Civil, conciliatory small talk, was entering 
upon what Calderwood calls “ a solid discourse,” 
the archbishop, “ clapping upon his arm and 
smiling, said ‘ Tush, man, take here a cup of good 
sack;’ and so, filling the cup and holding the 
napkin himself, he caused him to drink.” No 
doql&t his grace thought a more generous diet was 
much more likely than any logical wrangling to 
produce a favourable effect upon the prejudices of 
the poor Presbyterian. However, he also pro¬ 
mised, Calderwood tells us, to travail with the 
king, so far as he eould, for their liberty; and it 
is added, “ they were no more urged to go to the 
bishops’ houses after that.” 

The convention, or conference, which was called 
together at Linlithgow, in December, 1606, con¬ 
sisted of thirty-three noblemen, gentlemen, and 
officers of state, with the Earl of Dunbar, as chief 
manager for the king, at their head, and above 130 
clergymen, all, as well as the lay members, nomi¬ 
nated by the crown. Nothing, therefore, could he 
more unlike than this iheedug to a regular general 
assembly of the church, the name and authority of 
which, nevertheless, it assumed. Carefully as the 
ministers had been selected, there was still a small 
minority opposed to the measures of the court; 
the act for the establishment of permanent mode¬ 
rators obtained the votes of all the noblemen and 
gentlemen, hut only of 126 of the clerical mem- 
'bers ;f and, numerically insignificant as the mino¬ 
rity was, they had influence enough, no doubt in 
consequence of the support with which they were 
hacked out-of-doors, to tack to the proposition as 
originally brought forward about a dozen cautions, 
or qualifying regulations, which went consider¬ 
ably to encumber its operation. Great resist¬ 
ance, notwithstanding, was made for a time by 
many of the church courts to the reception of the 
constant moderators. Many presbyteries, accord¬ 
ing to Calderwood, being threatened with the pains 
of rebellion ,and being put to the horn, yielded 
through fear ; the synods, especially those of 
Perth and Fife, made a longer stand; “ hut all 
this opposition,” says Spotswood, “ proved vain, 
and they, in the end, forced to obey, did find, by 
experience, this settled course much better than 
their circular elections.” 

Meanwhile, other innovations were gradually 

• See aute, p. 66. 

+ Calderwood, p, 559.—Spotswood says that four members only 
Toted against the act: other four refusing to vote because they had 
no commission, us they pretended, from their presbyteries, and two 
answering Non liquet.— p. 502. 
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introduced, all tending, in the same direction. By 
annexations of parish churches and other expe¬ 
dients revenues were endeavoured to he found for 
some more of the sees, after which the easier work 
of providing them with incumbents was not long 
delayed. Before the close of the year 1608 all 
the thirteen bishoprics were filled.* Calderwood 
notes that it was in another general assembly, held 
at Linlithgow in July, 1608, that the name of 
archbishop was for the first time attributed to any 
minister in the acts or other proceedings of the 
church. “The bishops,” he adds, “got sundry 
advantages in this assembly. They were continued 
commissioners of the general assembly, and esta¬ 
blished moderators in the presbysteries where they 
were instituted.” In December, 1609, the practice 
of confeVring high civil employments upon church¬ 
men was begun by the appointment of Spotswoodto 
the place of one of the lords of session, or judges 
of the supreme court of justice. At the same 
time, also, by the king’s direction, the session rose 
on the 25th of December, and did not sit again 
fill the. 8lh of January—which was, says Cal¬ 
derwood, “ the first Christmas vacancc since 
the Reformation,” and foreshadowed the return of 
many of the other holidays of the church, besides 
“pasch and yule,” the objects of James’s ancient 
derision. This was immediately followed by the 
proclamation of directions, in conformity with a 
recent act of parliament, not only for the wearing 
of the canonical habits by bishops and doctors of 
divinilv, and of black gowns in the pulpit and 
black clothes as their ordinary attire by the in¬ 
ferior clergy, but for the official costume of the 
judges and advocates, the clerks and scribes of 
the courts of justice, and even the provosts and 
baillies of burghs—all which orders of men, thus 
compelled to array themselves in the outward 
formalities of civilization, had hitherto rejoiced in 
a liberty nearly perfectly untamed in that respect. 
Very soon after, the erection of the two Courts of 
High Commission for the provinces of St. Andrew’s 
and Glasgow—hi 1615 united into one court, in 
which both archbishops bad seats—completed the 
extension of the authority of the crown over the 
Scottish church in the same manner as over the 
English, arid also the Atension of the power of 
the one church over the same wide hounds as that 
of the other. “ After,” says Calderwood, “ that 
the bishops became lords in parliament, council, 
exchequer, session, lords of temporal lands and 
regalities, patrons of benefices, moderators of pres¬ 
byteries, commissioners of the general assembly, 
commissioners in tne King’s Court of High Com¬ 
mission, and consequently great and terrible to 

• Calderwood has preserved 6ome Latin verses circulated at this 
time, “wherein,” says he, “ shortly were described tlie conditions 
and manners of our new prelates.” The description, us may be sup¬ 
posed from its suiting the taste of the worthy iiistoiian, is in a high 
style of Presbyterian scorn and scurrility. "Vina amut Andreas, 
cum vino Glasgua amores,” it begins—'* St. Andrew’s (Gladstones) 
loves wme; Glasgow (Spotswood) both wine and women j" and so on 
it goes through the whole list, blackening each right reverend name 
with some similarly awkward predilection, till it comes to Campbell, 
Bishop of Argyle, who is designated the only one of the thlrteeu thal 
could be considered a minister of religion.— Hist., p. 601. 
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the ministry and other professors, it was thought 
fit and a ripe time to convoeate a general assem¬ 
bly.” Ail assembly was accordingly convened at 
Glasgow in June, 1610, the members being again 
all nominated by the crown, or, at least, a note of 
the persons whom the king wished to he elected 
having been communicated to each piesbytery by 
the bishops, accompanied with an intimation that . 
they would provoke his majesty’s severest wrath 
if their choice should fall upon others. In this 
convocation various new acts were passed, having 
the general effect of still further enlarging the spi¬ 
ritual superintendence of the bishops, and con¬ 
tracting the old powcr| o£ 4w. presbyteries and 
other church courts. From this tune, indeed, these 
latter retained little more than a merely formal 
existence, and even that they held but upon suffer¬ 
ance ; a state of things which soon resulted in the 
general assembly, without which the inferior 
courts were nothing, better than limbs without a 
head, nut being permitted to meet at all. In Sep¬ 
tember of this year, Spotswood, archbishop of 
Glasgow, taking with him Lamb, bishop of Bre¬ 
chin, and Hamilton, bishop of Galloway, went up 
to London by the king’s command, where the 
three received consecration to the episcopal office 
at the hands of the Bishops of London, Ely, and 
Bath; neither the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
the Archbishop of York being allowed “ to have 
hand in the business,” in case any clamour should 
be raised in Scotland that these prelates were re¬ 
newing their ancient claims of superiority over the 
northern church. Spotswood tells us that a doubt 
was started by Dr. Andrews, bishop of Ely, who 
thought that the Scottish bishops ought, in the 
first instance, to he ordained as prcshyteis, since 
they never had received such ordination from 
episcopal hands; hut Archbishop Bancroft, who 
was present, answered, and his opinion was ac¬ 
quiesced in by the other bishops and by Andrews 
himself, “ that thereof there was no necessity, see¬ 
ing, where bishops could not he had, the ordina¬ 
tion given by the presbyters must he esteemed 
lawful; otherwise, that it might lie doubted, if 
there were any lawful vocation in most of the re¬ 
formed churches.” The tlnee bishops, returning 
to Scotland in December, first consecrated Arch¬ 
bishop Gladstones in the same, manner in which 
they had been consecrated themselves; after 
which, each of their other brethren underwent the 
ceremony. Calderwood does not pretend that 
much actual opposition was made among the 
clergy after this date to the new constitution of 
the church; he records a few slight outbreaks in 
one or two synods or presbyteries; hut w lutt 
opposition was made in other synods by Borne of the 
best sort,” he adds, “ I have not inquired. How¬ 
soever it was, the bishops were become so awful 
with their grandeur and the king’s assistance, that 
there was little resistance; howbeit great mur¬ 
muring and malecontentment: so that their pos¬ 
session was violent.” 

Within a fortnight after the consecration oi 

3 o 
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Spotswood and his two brethren, the death of 
Archbishop Bancroft left vacant the chief place in 
the English church. It was filled up, after a few 
months, by the appointment of Dr. George Abbot, 
who, within the two preceding years, had occu¬ 
pied first the see of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
then that of London. Abbot had been indebted 
for this rapid succession of preferments to the 
patronage of the Scottish minister, the Earl of 
Dunbar, into whose family lie had been introduced 
, as chaplain in 1G08, and whom he had accom¬ 
panied when the earl came down to Scotland that 
year to hold the general assembly at Linlithgow, 
in which the powers of the bishops were con¬ 
firmed and extended. It is said that Abbot, 
though not appearing in any public capacity, was 
privately of great service in forwarding the mea¬ 
sures of the court upon this occasion. lie had, 
also, while a member of the University of Oxford, 
attained considerable reputation fur bis theological 
learning, and bad especially distinguished himself 
as the opponent both of l’opery and Arminianism, 
on which latter question the position he took had 
already begun to involve him in a rivalry and 
contention with his celebrated contemporary Laud, 
which did not cease to place them in opposition 
to each other so long ns they both lived. At this 
date Abbot’s Calvinism probably rather aided 
Dunbar’s recommendation of him to James’s 
favour, and helped to make bis majesty overlook 
other qualities in the mounting bishop which were 
naturally the least to his liking. “ lie was,” ac¬ 
cording to.Clarendon, “a man of very morose 
manners and a very sour aspect, which in that 
time was called gravity,” hut which certainly was 
not James’s own mode of making profession of 
orthodoxy. Abbot’s lenity to the Nonconformists, 
the consequence of his Calvinistic opinions and of 
his personal antipathy to Laud, has made him a 
fevourite with Puritan writers, who have extolled 
his government of the church as the perfection of 
liberality and wisdom; hut his hearing in the 
Court of High Commission, ill every other respect 
except in the repression ot Puritanism, allowed at 
least as much rapacity for power as iiad been 
manifested either by Whitgift or by Bancroft, and 
the sentences he was accustomed to pass upon cer¬ 
tain kinds of delinquencies go far to support tiic 
testimony of the royalist historian as to the natural 
harshness and severity of his disposition. Not¬ 
withstanding all the ostentation of independence, 
too, which he assumed afier he could hope for no 
farther advancement, Abbot, at the commence¬ 
ment. of his career, could tickle James’s ears with 
the most courtly flatterers of the time : some of his 
effusions of those days have been preserved, in 
whieli he does not scruple to extol his majesty as 
equal in learning, piety, and other virtues, to the 
greatest characters both in profane and sacred 
history. 

Abbot, though not yet formally appointed, had 
been duly selected by the king for the primacy,when 
(in the end of January, 1611) death deprived him 


of his great patron, whom he now no longer needed, 
the Earl of Dunbar—“ a chief instrument em¬ 
ployed for the overthrow of the discipline of our 
kirk,” save the zealous Presbyterian chronicler— 
who, moreover, does not scruple to set down hiss 
death, just before he hud finished a “ sumptuous 
and glorious palace” he was erecting at Berwick, 
as a proof that “ the curse which was pronounced 
upon the relmilders of Jericho was executed upon 
him.” Spotswood characterises him as “ a man 
of deep wit, few words, and in tiis majesty’s ser¬ 
vice no less faithful than fortunate “ the most 
dirtic.il affairs,” adds the archbishop, “ he com¬ 
passed without any noise, and never returned, 
when he was employed, without the work per¬ 
formed that he was sent to do.” His death, which 
was followed by the rapid rise of Somerset, and 
by considerable changes in the civil government, 
made no change in the affairs of the Scottish 
church, the management of which was now en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the bishops, the. new' powers 
conferred upon whom by the assembly at Glasgow 
were confirmed in still more ample and unquali¬ 
fied terms by a parliament which met at Edinburgh 
in October, 1612. Even the old popular spirit of 
hatred to prelacy and the Anglican forms of 
worship seems to have at this time been nearly 
wearied out. Calderwood admits, that when, in 
the spring of 1614, the people were charged by 
royal proclamation to observe Easter Sunday by 
all communicating at their parish kirks, “ the 
most part obeyed, howbeit there were acts of the 
general assembly standing in force against it.” 
The death of Gladstones, archbishop of St. An¬ 
drews, in May, 1615, opened the primacy to 
Spotswood, who was succeeded as archbishop of 
Glasgow by Law, Bishop of Orkney. “ Here it 
is to be observed,” exclaims Calderwood, writing 
while both these prelates were still at the head of 
the church, “ that Mr. John Spotswood and Mr. 
James Law, both sometime ministers within the 
presbytery of Linlithgow, two pretty foot-ball 
men, are now the only two archbishops in Scot¬ 
land, and have now, as we use to say, the hall at 
their foot. They were both near the point of sus¬ 
pension in the purer times for the profanation of 
the Sabbath: now they have power to suspend, 
deprive, imprison, fine, or confine any minister in 
Scotland. Out of preposterous pity they were 
spared then ; hut now they spare not the best and 
the most blameless.” 

In August. 1610, another general assembly was 
called together at Aberdeen for the purpose of 
making certain further alterations which were still 
wanting in order to assimilate the Scottish church 
to that of England. “A number of lords and 
barons sat there,” says Calderwood, “with their 
silks and satins, but had not law'ful commission to 
vote.” In this assembly, among many other 
things, it was enacted, that “ an uniform order of 
liturgy, or divine service, be set down to be read 
in all the kirks, on the ordinary days of prayer, 
and every Sabbath-day before sermon, to the end 
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the common people may be acquainted therewith, 
and, by custom, may learn to serve God rightly 
that there should be an uniformity of church dis¬ 
cipline throughout all the kirks of the kingdom, 
and that for that purpose a book of canons should 
be made and printed, drawn forth of the books 
of the former assemblies, and, where the same is 
defective, that it be supplied by canons of councils 
and ecclesiastical conventions in former times 
and that registers of baptisms and burials should 
he kept in every parish. A new Confession of 
Faith was also drawn up and published, to he 
universally received throughout the kingdom, and 
to which all persons hereafter should he bound to 
swear and set their hand* James was desirous 
that certain additional ordinances touching kneel¬ 
ing at the Lord’s Supper, the private administration 
of the sacraments m certain cases, the observance 
of holidays, and the rite of confirmation, should he 
adopted; hut “ the difficulty of admitting these 
articles,” Spotswood tells us, “ being represented 
in an humble letter to his majesty by the Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, and a reason given why 
the same could not be inserted with the canons, as 
having at no time been mentioned to the church, 
nor proposed in any of their meetings, lie was. 
pleased to forbear pressing of the same lor that 
time, thinking at his coming into Scotland, winch 
he intended the next summer, to satisfy such as 
were scrupulous, and to obtain the church’s 
consent.” 

In January following, accordingly, James wrote 
to his Scottish council, informing them of his in¬ 
tention to visit his ancient kingdom, an intention 
proceeding out “ of a longing he had to sec the 
place of his breeding, a salmon-like instinct,” as 
he characteristically expressed himself. “Among 
other directions sent from the king,” says .Spots¬ 
wood, “ one was for repairing of the chapel (the 
chapel-royal in llolyrood House) ; and some 
English carpenters employed, who brought with 
them the portraits of the Apostles to be set in the 
pews or stalls. As they were proceeding in their 
work, a foolish and idle rumour went, that the 
images were to he set up in the chapel ;t and, as 
people ure given to speak the worst, it was current 
among them, that the organs came first, now the 
images, and ere long they should have the mass. 
The Bishop of Galloway, then dean of the chapel, 
moved with these speeches, did pen a letter to the 
king, entreating his majesty, for the offence that 
was taken, to stay the affixing of these portraits. 
To this letter he procured the subscriptions of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, the Bishops of Aber¬ 
deen and Brechin, aijd divers of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. The answer returned by the king 
was full of anger, objecting ignorance unto them 
that could not distinguish betwixt pictures intended 
for ornament and decoration, and images erected 
for worship and adoration ; and resembling them 

* It is given at length by Cnlderwood, Hitt, pp. 668—673 

t (JaWerwooil'a account iu, that “ thero weie al«> carved the 
statues of the 'lweive Apostles and the Four Evangelists, curiously 
wrought in timber, to be gilded and set up.” , 


to the constable of Castile, who, being sent to 
swear the peace concluded with Spain, when he 
understood the business was to he performed in 
the chapel, where some anthems were to he sung, 
desired that, whatsoever was sung, God’s name 
might not be used in it, and, that being forborne, 
he was contented they should sing what they 
listed. Just so, said the king, you can endure 
lions, dragons, and devils to he figured in your 
churches, but will not allow the like place to the 
patriarchs and apostles.” James, however, having 
thus discharged himself of Ins ever ready and 
abounding rhetoric, then consulted his equally 
unfailing caution and timidity, ami concluded his 
epistle by giving order for stopping the erecting 
of the portraits—covering, at the same time, the 
concession which pusillanimity or prudence had 
extorted from him by professing, with the shallow 
and transparent trickery he was accustomed to 
call kingcraft, that he had not yielded “ for ease of 
their hearts, or confirming them in their error, but 
because the work could not he done so quickly 
iu that kind as was lirsl appointed.” 

This incident was prophetic of a good deal that 
followed in the course of James’s personal dealing 
on this occasion, first with the parliament, and 
then with the assembled representatives of the 
clergy of his native country, as may be seen by 
turning to the summary of his proceedings in the 
first chapter.* The church historians have pre¬ 
served some curious details of what took place in 
regard to the first point upon which Bis majesty 
found it expedient to draw back in the end, after 
the usual violence and precipitation in entering 
upon it. 

The principal article to which the sanction of 
the parliament was demanded was drawn up ori¬ 
ginally in the following terms:—“ That whatso¬ 
ever conclusion was taken by his majesty, with 
advice of the archbishops and bishops, m matters 
of external policy, the same should have the power 
and strength of an ecclesiastical law.” This was 
too strong even for the bishops themselves, who 
were alarmed at the notion of becoming parties to 
so abrupt and undisguised an extinction of what¬ 
ever the church courts still retained of even the 
name and semblance of their ancient powers; and 
at the intercession of their lordships, who repre¬ 
sented, that in the making of laws in the Scottish 
church the advice and consent of presbyters had at 
all times been requisite, James was induced to 
allow the article to he altered so as to include along 
with the archbishops and bishops “ a competent 
number of the ministryand in this form it wa3 
actually passed. Before it had received the royal 
assent the clergy subscribed their strong protesta¬ 
tion against it; but Spotswood asserts, that “ as 
it falleth out in things unadvisedly done, and in 
the heat of humour, the principals in that business, 
quickly forethinking that which they had dune, 
came the next morning early to the Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s (Spotswood himself), intreating him 

# See ante, p. 66. 
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to stop the presenting thereof, which they showed 
he might easily do by taking the same from 
Mr. Peter Hewet, in whose hand it wrs given to 
present.” According to Calderwood, Hewet, or 
Ilewat, was the writer of the protestation. Wc 
will let the archbishop tell the rest of the story, 
which, even in his own version, is not particularly 
to the credit of his grace. “ This man (Hcwat),” 
lie says, “ being one of the ministers of Edin¬ 
burgh, hail lately before been preferred to the 
abbacy of Crossrngwell, and, having thereby a place 
in flie parliament-house, was held the most fitting 
to present the protestation, which he willingly 
undertook, for he loved ever to he meddling, and 
was always set to make trouble. The parliament 
was that day to close, and the archbishop, knowing 
how ill the king would take their doing, went the 
more timely to the palace, where, meeting with the 
abbot, he asked him concerning the protestation, 
desiring to see it; and, having perused a few lines, 
began to rebuke him for taking in hand such a 
business. lie, making some excuse, and saying it 
was a protestation only, which could not offend, 
put forth his hand to take back the paper; hut the 
archbishop holding it fast, the protestation was 
near rent betwixt them. It happened one of the 
grooms, called John Lcvingston, to see them at 
strife, for they had met in the private gallery near 
to his majesty’s chamber; who, showing the king 
what he had seen, his majesty came forth, being 
as yet undressed, and asked what the matter was. 
The archbishop answered, that a number of minis¬ 
ters, having'framed a protestation against the article 
of his majesty’s prerogative, had given it to the 
man that he had made abbot to present, and that 
he had undertaken to do the same; for which he 
(the archbishop) had been chiding him, it being 
an undutiful part in him, without signifying the 
matter to his ordinary, to take such a business in 
hand. The man, falling upon his knees and 
trembling, said that be supposed the protestation 
would never offend his majesty, and that he had 
promised to present the same in parliament, but, 
now that it appeared to him otherwise, he would 
no more meddle therewith.” The fright, how¬ 
ever, into which he was thrown by this fight 
between the archbishop and the abbot shook 
James’s resolution; he immediately went and 
commanded the register, or clerk of the parlia¬ 
ment, to pass by the article “ as a thing no way 
necessary, the prerogative of his crown bearing' 
him to more than was declared by itthus, in 
his customary way, veiling, or vainly trying to veil, 
with another false pretence, the real motive of his 
conduct, and thinking to make his cowardice pass 
for magnanimity by means of a few big words. 

It should appear that the resolution of calling 
a convention of the clergy at St. Andrew’s was 
taken in consequence of this failure in the parlia¬ 
ment. There assembled in the chapel of the arch¬ 
bishop’s castle, along with the bishops, according 
to Spotswood, “ the ministers of chief accompt, 
to the number of thirty-six.” Having narrated 


his two successive attempts to effect the establish¬ 
ment of the additional canons; first, by desiring 
them to be inserted among the acts of the church, 
as ordered to he collected by the Aberdeen as¬ 
sembly ; secondly, by his proposal in the late 
parliament for a declaration of his prerogative in 
the making of ecclesiastical laws, when “ certain 
of your number,” said he, “ did maliciously 
assemble themselves, and form a protestation to 
cross'my just desires;” he proceeded: “But I 
will pass that among many other wrongs 1 have 
received at your hands: the errand for which I 
have now called you is, to hear what your scruples 
are in these points, and the reasons, it any you can 
have, why the same ought not to he admitted.” 
With a ludicrous affectation of logic while in the 
very act of using the most open and outrageous 
violence, he further told them that he meant to do 
nothing ngainst reason; but, on the other hand, 
his demands being just and religious, they must 
not think that he would be refused or resisted. 
“ For your approving or disapproving,’’ said he, 
“ deceive not. yourselves; I will never regard it, 
unless you bring me a reason which I cannot 
answer.” That, in truth, is what it would be 
hard enough to do in behalf of anything whatever, 
with a very pertinacious disputant—on which 
account it is fortunate that men’s decisions and the 
course of human affairs are not left to he directed 
and impelled solely by logomachy or argumenta¬ 
tion : with King James, in the present case, the 
attempt was manifestly not to be thought of. The 
poor ministers therefore fell on their knees, and 
besought him that, in lieu of the proposed debate 
with himself, he would indulge them with a general 
assembly, “wherein these articles, being proposed, 
might be with a common consent received.” “ The 
king,” to follow Spotswood’s narrative, “ asking 
what assurance he might have of their consenting, 
they answered, that they found no reason to the 
contrary, and knew the assembly would yield to 
any reasonable thing demanded by his majesty. 
But if it fall out otherwise, Baid the king, and that 
the articles he refused, my difficulty shall be 
greater; and when I shall use my authority in 
establishing them, they shall call me a tyrant and 
persecutor. All crying that none could be so mad 
as to speak so, yet experience, says the king, tells 
me it may he so; therefore, unless I be made 
sure, I will not give way to an assembly. Mr. 
Patrick Galloway saying that the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s should answer for them, the bishop 
refused, for that he had been deceived by them, 
they having, against their promise in the time of 
parliament, taken the course which they did.” 
In the end, however, the king agreed to take the 
assurance of Mr. Patrick Galloway himself for the 
proper behaviour of the ministers, and consented 
to call a general assembly, which accordingly met 
at St. Andrew’s on the day appointed, the 25th of 
November, about four months after his majesty’s 
return to England. But here only “ a fashion 
was made,” as Spotswood phrases it, of agreeing 
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to one of the five articles,—that which directed 
that the communion in certain circumstances 
might be given privately, and that whenever it 
was celebrated the minister, contrary to the pres- 
byterian practice, should give the bread and wine 
out of his own hands to each of the communicants. 
To the letter of the two archbishops, announcing 
what had been done, James returned a furious 
answer“ We will have you to know,” said his 
majesty, “ that we are come to that age as we 
will not be content to be fed with broth, as one 
of your coal was wont to speak, and think this 
your doing a disgrace no less than the protestation 
itself.” “Since your Scottish church,” he added, in 
a postscript, “ hath so far contemned my clemency, 
they shall now find what it is to draw the anger 
of a king upon them.” Meanwhile he commanded 
both their graces to “ keep Christmas-day pre¬ 
cisely” themselves, preaching and choosing their 
texts according to the time; and to urge as many 
of the other bishops as they could warn in time to 
do the same. In another epistle, addressed to Spots- 
woed alone, he inveighed in terms of the bitterest 
contempt against the scruples of the assembly, 
and what he called the ridiculous manner in which 
the two penurious concessions they had made were 
hedged and conceived ; and he concluded by intima¬ 
ting that—especially since the point of kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper had not been yielded, so that 
either he and the English church must be held to 
he idolatrous in that particular, or the Scottish clergy 
reputed rebellious knaves in refusing what was 
asked of them—it was his pleasure that the regu¬ 
lations that had been passed by the assembly 
should be altogether suppressed, and that no effect 
whatever should follow thereupon. A third letter 
was at the same time sent to the Scottish council 
desiring them to withhold the payment of their 
stipends from all the rebellious ministers until they 
should produce evidence of their conformity under 
the hands of their bishops; and this, says Spots- 
wood, “being showed to the ministers of Edin¬ 
burgh and others that happened to repair to that 
city for augmentation of stipends, did cast them 
into a great fear, and, repenting their wilfulness, 
ns they had reason, they became requesters to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s to preach, as he was 
commanded, on ChriBtmas-day at Edinburgh, trust¬ 
ing his majesty should be mitigated by his 
obedienceand intercession for the rest.” James, m 
fact, was prevailed upon to suspend the edict pro¬ 
hibiting the payment of the refractojy clergymen, 
and to convoke another assembly to be held at Perth 
onthe 25th of August, 1618. “We were once 
fully resolved,” he wrote in his letter sent to be 
read at the opening of this new convocation, “ never 
in our time to have called any more assemblies 
here for ordering things concerning the policy of 
the church, by reason of the disgrace offered unto 
us in that late meeting of St. Andrew’s, wherein 
our juBt and godly desires were not only neglected, 
but some of the articles concluded in that scornful 
manner as we wiah they had been refused with the 


rest.” He again told the assembled clergy, that, 
although he should be very glad to have their con¬ 
sent to the articles, yet they must not think that he 
had not authority sufficient to enjoin such things 
upon the church in spite of any opposition they 
might make. If any of the other inhabitants of 
his native kingdom of Scotland, he intonated, had 
had their minds infected with the same spoil of op¬ 
position, he was sure they had been corrupted by 
the clergy. “ What and how many abuses,” said 
he, “ were offered us by divers of the ministry 
there before our happy coming to the crown of 
England, we can hardly forget, and yet like not 
much to remember; neither think we that any 
prince living should have kept himself from falling 
m utter dislike with the profession itself, consider¬ 
ing the many provocations that were given unto 
us.” After the king’s letter had been read, the 
primate, who assumed the place of moderator or 
president, made a speech, “ wherein he pro¬ 
tested,” writes Calderwood, “ that he craved not 
these novations, and that it was against Ins will that 
they were proposed ; yet he was persuaded that his 
majesty would be more glad of the consent of this 
assembly to these five articles than of all the gold of 
India. But in case of their refusal he assured them 
that the whulc estate and order of our kirk would 
he overthrown; some ministers would he banished, 
other some deprived of their stipend and office, and 
all would he brought under the wrath of authority.” 
The assembly sat only two days, the principal 
debates being carried on in the secret committee 
for preparing the business to be brought before 
the house, then called the conference; and on the 
second day, Thursday the 21th, the whole of the 
five articles, being put to the vote, at once received 
the suffrages of all the members, except one noble¬ 
man, one doctor, and forty-five ministers. All the 
burgesses, without any exception, voted in their 
favour. The first enjoined that persons coming 
to the Lord’s Supper should receive the sacrament 
“ meekly and reverently upon their kneesthe 
second, that the communion might in extreme cases 
be privately administered, “ three or four of good 
religionjand conversation” being present with the 
sick person to partake of it along with him, ac¬ 
cording to the order presented in the church; the 
third, that baptism might in cases of great need be 
in like manner administered in private houses; 
the fourth, that children when they arrived at the 
proper age should be confirmed by the bishops, or, 
as it was expressed, that every parish minister 
having catechized all the children in his parish of 
eight years of age, and seen that they were able to 
make rehearsal of the Lord’s Prayer, Belief, and 
Ten Commandments, and to answer the questions 
of the small catechism, the bishops should “ cause 
the said children to he presented before them, and 
bless them with prayer for the inciease of their 
knowledge and the continuance of God’s heavenly 
graces with every one of them;” the fifth, that on 
the days and times universally set apart by the 
church the birth, passion, resurrection, and as- 
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cension of Jesus Christ, and the sending down of 
the Iloly Ghost, should he commemorated hy the 
performance of divine service, and that on the said 
days all ministers should “ make choice of several 
and pertinent texts of scripture, and fiame their 
doctrine and exhortation thereto, and rebuke all 
superstitious observation and licentious profanation 
thereof.” In the following October obedience to 
these new ecclesiastical constitutions was enjoined 
upon all the king’s Scottish subjects by a procla¬ 
mation from the privy council, in which it was 
partieularly commanded that the people should 
“ abstain from all kind of labour and handiwork” 
upon the five newly-established holidays; and al¬ 
though the acts of the assembly lyid not yet re¬ 
ceived any parliamentary ratification, the authorities 
did not scruple to apply all the ordinary means 
of enforcing their observance, just as if they were 
already become in the strictest sense the law of the 
laud. Several persons were from time to time 
' brought before the Court of High Commission for 
the violation of the holidays; hut the point upon 
which the people stood out most obstinately ap¬ 
pears to have been the kneeling at the Communion. 
To gam their compliance here persuasion and 
stratagem were employed, ns well as harsher 
courses, if we may believe the Presbyterian autho¬ 
rities. The following is Calderwood’s account of 
the celebration of the Communion in the capital 
on Easter Sunday, the 28th of March, 1019: “To 
allure many to come to the kirk, the ministers of 
Edinburgh offered them liberty to sit, stand, or 
kneel, as they pleased, and dealt with some in par¬ 
ticular ; but few were moved with the oiler; cold 
and graceless were their communions, and few were 
the communicants. And those who did communi¬ 
cate either kneeled not, or, if they kneeled, were, of 
the poorer sort, who lived upon the contribution 
(the money collected at the church-doors), and 
kneeled more for awe than for devotion, or were 
members of the secret council or of the College of 
Justice. Some were deceived with the offer of liberty 
made by the ministers; for when they came the mi¬ 
nisters used all the means they could to cause them 
to kneel.” He adds: “The communion was cele¬ 
brated the same day in the Abbey Kirk, the West 
Kirk, mid in the kirk on the north side of the 
bridge of Leith, after the old form, whereunto the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh resorted in great num¬ 
bers. In some kirks of the country, where the 
minister conformed, the people went forth and left/ 
the minister alone. Some, when they could not 
get the sacrament sitting, departed, and besought 
God to be judge betwdxt them and the minister.” 
Many ministers were punished, some by suspen¬ 
sion, some hy deprivation, Borne hy being put into 
ward, for nonconformity with the five articles in 
various ways, or for preaching or speaking 
against them; and some proceedings were even 
taken, in April, 1620, to order certain citizens of 
Edinburgh into confinement,, without any regular 
trial, “ for assisting refractory ministers in all their 
disobedience, and countenancing them in all their 


public doings.” An anxious inquisition was re¬ 
peatedly made for all books and pamphlets written 
against the authority of the Perth assembly—espe¬ 
cially for one by David Calderwood (the author of 
‘The True History of the Church of Scotland,’ 
so largely referred to in the preceding pages), who 
after hiding himself for some time, fled, in August, 
1619, beyond seas, “with his purse well filled by 
the wives of Edinburgh,” as he has himself told us 
the other party asserted at the time. But after 
these methods had been tried, with little effeet, fur 
three or four years, the government at last de¬ 
termined to have the five articles of Perth con¬ 
firmed by the legislature, and a parliament was 
assembled at Edinburgh, principally for that pur¬ 
pose, in July, 1621. When it was about to meet, 
a number of zealous ministers (there seems to have 
been about thirty of them) hastened to that city 
from different parts of the kingdom, and prepared 
a supplication ur petition against the articles; hut 
the day before the parliament opened they were 
hy an order of council charged to he gone within 
twenty-four hours, under the pain of rebellion; 
and to this command they thought, it expedient to 
yield obedience, only first drawing up and leaving 
behind them certain voluminous reasons and pro¬ 
testations, which, according to Calderwood, “ made 
such impression upon the hearts of many, that few 
would have consented to the ratification of the five 
articles, if they had not been wrought upon hy the 
Marquess of Hamilton (the king’s commissioner), 
the secretary, and others that were set on work hy 
them.” The confirmation of the acts of the Perth 
assembly was carried in the, committee of the 
lords of the articles, with the opposition only of 
four members, of whom the most distinguished was 
Sir John Hamilton of Preston, commissioner or 
representative for the shire of East Lothian, a 
i elation of the marquess. The subject, however, 
was not brought forward in the House till the last 
day of the titling, Saturday, the 4th of August. 
Between three and four o’clock on the morning of 
that day a great fire broke out m Edinburgh, which 
“ was taken,” says Calderwood, “ for a forewarning 
to the estates to take care what they did.” Nor 
was this all;—“ many of the people,” the historian 
adds, “ being convened in' the outward court of the 
palace of Holyrood House, observed that when the 
lords were mounted on their horses, a swan did flee 
over their heads, from the north towards the south, 
fluffing with her wings, and muttering her natural 
song: the people, shaking their heads, whispered 
among themselves that they feared a bad conclu¬ 
sion of that parliament.” Spotswood affirms that 
the marquess “ did carry himself and the matters 
committed to his trust with such wisdom and fore¬ 
sight as within a few days he brought them all to 
the end which he wished’ without uuy open contra¬ 
diction.” But from the more detailed account of 
the Presbyterian chronicler it appears that the act 
of ratification was not obtained without very con¬ 
siderable opposition and difficulty. Great efforts 
were made to gain over Sir John Hamilton; but 
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nothing would induce him either to change his vote 
or even to absent himself. Even of those who did 
not take the same hold part of directly opposing 
the measure, several are represented as having 
assented to it with visible reluctance. “ The half 
of the town of Edinburgh,’ 1 says the account, 
“ was not gathered to attend upon the lords and 
other estates when they came riding up the street. 
When they were in the Parliament House, the 
noblemen, according to the custom, went into the 
inner house, and came forth to the outer house, 
by degrees, to their place. But the Earls of 
Morton, Buchan, and the Viscount of Lauder¬ 
dale staifl in the inner house till the kirk’s part 
was called, and God’s worship through her sides 
had received a deadly wound; and then came 
forth to their own places, to play their parts in 
civil matters.” Unusual precautions are also 
asserted to have been taken to prevent the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion. Scarcely any debate was 
allowed, and, as had been done in the assembly, 
only one vote was taken upon all the articles. If 
wcSnay trust to Calderwood, the vote even in this 
form was not fairly taken : the members, he says, 
“were directed to express their voices by these 
words, Ai/rrr, Disatjrrr. It came to pass that 
the wide opening of the mouth at the syllable A 
(lid eat up the lirst syllable Dr;, specially by those 
who spoke with a low voice, being threatened and 
menaced with the menacing eyes and looks of (lie 
secretar; and so the negative was noted for the 
affirmative, Ai/m' for Disatjrrr .... When the 
chancellor desired some, that for fear uttered not 
their voice distinctly, to speak out freely, the 
secretar said, Nay, niv lord, let them alone; 
those that will not speak out let the clerk mark 
them as const-liters; and so wove some of them 
marked indeed.” The innovation of voting by 
prow, winch had been introduced by an act passed 
in the last parliament, is also objected to as one of 
the “uncouth,” or strange, practices to which re¬ 
course was had on this occasion. The result 
appears from Caldcrwood’s lists to have been, that 
all the bishops who were present, being eleven in 
number, voted for the measure; that of the no¬ 
bility and officers of state, thirty-five voted in the 
affirmative, and fifteen m the negative; of the 
commissioners for shires, fifteen in the affirmative, 
and nineteen in the negative; and of the com¬ 
missioners for burghs, twenty in the affirmative, 
and twenty-five in the negative. This would give 
in all eighty-one votes in favour of thg ratification, 
and fifty-nine against it.* 

The anger of the Almighty, however, was uni¬ 
versally believed by the Presbyterians to have been 
visibly and audibly manifested on occasion of this 
extinction of the liberties of the “true kirk.” 
“When all the acts were now concluded,” writes 
their fervent historian, “and the ringleaders were 
insulting over the defenders of ancient orders, ami 

9 A farther list, however, is added of peers and commissioners, who, 
says the historian, “were either ubsent, or, tl piesent, what weie 
their votes i am uncertain.” 


wishing every one to have wings to flee to court 
with the report, the grand commissioner, rising 
from the throne to.ratify the acts hy touch of the 
sceptre, at that same very moment was sent from 
the heavens, in at the windows of the house, which 
was dark before hy reason of the darkness of the 
day, an extraordinary great lightning; after the 
first a second, and after the second a third more 
fearful. Immediately after the lightnings followed 
an extraordinary great darkness, which astonished 
all that were in the house. The lightnings were 
seconded with three loud claps of thunder. Many 
within the Parliament House thought them to he 
shots of cannons out of the Castle. It appeured 
to all that dwelt within the compass of ten or twelve 
miles, that the clouds stood right above the town, 
and overshadowed that, part only. The beacon 
standing in the entry of Leith haven was beaten 
down with one of the blasts of thunder. After the 
lightning, darkness, and thunder followed a shower 
of hailstones extraordinary great, and last of all 
rain in such abundance that it made gutters run 
like little brooks. The Lords were imprisoned 
about the space, of an hour and a half. Servants 
rude home, with foot-mantles, and their masters 
withdrew themselves, some to their coach, some to 
their foot. So the five articles were not honoured 
with the carrying of the honours, or riding of the 
Estates in ranks. Tn the mean time the Castle 
thundered with their fiery cannons, according to 
the custom used at other parliaments. This Sa¬ 
turday, the 4fh of August, was called hy the 
people Black Saturday. It began with tire from 
earth in the morning, and ended with fire from 
heaven in the evening. When the fear was over, 
then durst atheists scoff and say, that, as the Law 
was given with fire, from Mount Sinai, so did thesgj 
tires confirm their laws.”* 

The news of the passing of the art of ratifica¬ 
tion put King James in great spirits; hut the 
bishops and the government, in Scotland probably 
did not share in his majesty’s confident self-con¬ 
gratulations that all his troubles with the kirk were 
now at an end. In an epistle addicased to them* 
on the 12th of August, we find him rating the 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s and Ins hretlncn in 
round terms lor the little joy they had testified at 
what had been clone. “ Solomon snith,” he be¬ 
gins, “that every thing hath a tune; and therefore 
certainly the last letter which we received from 
you was written in an unseasonable time, being 
l'raughted with nothing but grieves and expressions 

* Among such atheists tin* worthy I’lesbvteriau historian would, 
probably, have reckoned his episcopal rival, whose notice of the 
storm is as to!lows:—** At the closing of the puiliuimiut, which was 
the 4th ot August, smh iibumlaiKe of ram, with such thundering* 
ntid lightnings, did fill, as the noblemen anti others ot the estates 
Mere compelled in leave then horses and betake them to then eoacho-, 
which tli<! factious soit did interpret to be a visible Ntgn ul (rod's 
anger toi mtihtoR the acts of lVith: others tn deusUm of their 
lolly, said, that it was to be taken for nil aiiprooaliou ftom heaven, 
like mu}; the mimic to the thuudenngs and liglitiuugs at the Riving 
of the law to Muvs." Spotswood, Hitt. p. 542. Calderwood leeonK 
that on Monday, the 20th of August, when the ucU of the late par¬ 
liament weie, according to custom, proclaimed at the Market-cioss 
of Edinburgh, “ the tempest, Mtu, thunder, and llre-lluughs weie 
renewed, mid continued aLl the time of the rending of the acts at 
the Cross,”— Hist. p. 234. 
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of affection, like Lamentations of Jeremy, in the 
very instant when hoth we and ye had w on so jSpreat 
and honourable a victory against the enemies of all 
religion and good government; considering also 
the very time, which was the evening of the 5th of 
August.” “ The greatest matter,” he goes on, 
“ the Puritans had to object against the church 
government was, that your proceedings were war¬ 
ranted by no law, which now by this last parlia¬ 
ment is cutted short. So that hereafter that rebel¬ 
lious, disobedient, and seditious crew must either 
obey, or resist both God, their natural king, and 
the law of the country.” Jl remained only there¬ 
fore for them, the bishops, to take good heart, and 
to lose no more time in reducing the country to a 
settled obedience to God and to him, the king. 
“The sword,” continued James, “is now put m 
your hands: go on, therefore, to use it, and let it 
rust no longer, till ye have perfected the service 
trusted to you; or, otherwise, we must use it both 
against you and them. If any, or nil of you be 
fainthearted, we are able enough, thanks to God, 
to put others in your places, wlm both can and will 
make this possible.” They had two sorts of ene¬ 
mies, he tells them, to deal with, Papists and Pu¬ 
ritans : as papistry was a disease of the mind, so was 
puritanism in the brain; and the only remedy and 
antidote against both was a grave, settled, uniform, 
and well-ordered church, obedient to God and their 
king. “ We wish you now,” proceeds his ma¬ 
jesty, “ to go forward in the action with all speed 
and not to shew yourselves counterfeited now 
when ye had never so little reason. We expect 
to hear hereafter from time to time what ye have 
acted, and of your good success, and not to be 
troubled any more with questions and conceits.” 
Jknd he ends by wishing them stout hearts and 
nappy success, while he bids them farewell.* But 
great difficulty was still found in inducing public 
functionaries, the clergy, and the people in general, 
to conform to the innovations. At first the milder 
methods of admonitions and threats seem to have 
been followed by the Court of High Commission; 
but this course being found to he of little avail, 
suspensions, deprivations, fines, banishments, im¬ 
prisonments, and consignments to wards, were 
again resorted to. Many details of these latter 
proceedings, from 1022 to 162b, are preserved by 
Calderwood. 

One remarkable effect of these severities was 
the sudden growth of a practice which had hither¬ 
to been scarcely known m the history of the strag¬ 
gle respecting religion in Scotland, hut which 
from this time came to be one of its most remark¬ 
able features,—the meeting of the people in secret 
assemblies, in which they might enjoy their fa¬ 
vourite mode of worship, and the ministrations of 
their favourite ministers, both now every where 
expelled from the regular churches of the land. 

• ** This letter,” says Calderwood. *' as many other of that kind, 
no doubt was procured by the bishops themselves, if not also de¬ 
vised and penned by them utid sent up by court to bo subscribed.’’ 
The characteristic stylo and spirit of the letter sufficiently refute 
this notion. 


In 1624 a royal proclamation was issued de¬ 
nouncing and prohibiting such meetings, the nar¬ 
rative part of which thus describes their nature :— 
“ We have of late known,” says his majesty, “ to 
our unspeakable grief, that a number of our sub¬ 
jects—some of them misled by the turbulent 
persuasions of restless ministers, either deprived 
from their functions, or confined for just causes, 
or such as leave the due conduct of their own 
flock to debauch and seduce their neighbours; 
many affecting hypocritically the glory of purity 
and zeal above others; and some corrupted by the 
had example of the former;—have casten oil' the 
reverent respect g$d obedience that they owe to 
our authority royal and to their pastors, con¬ 
temned and impugned their doctrine, disobeyed 
and controlled their Ordinary discipline, abstained 
to bear the word preached and to participate of 
the sacraments ministered by them in their own 
parish, and have disorderly strayed to oLlicr con¬ 
gregations, and, in the end, numbers of them have 
assembled themselves in private houses, in Edin¬ 
burgh and other places, to hear from intruding 
ministers preachings, exhortations, prayers, and 
all sort of exercises fitting their unruly fantasies, 
many times at the very ordinary hours when their 
own piasters were, according to their lawful call¬ 
ings, preaching in their parish kirks.” These 
seditious conventicles, it is added, had assumed to 
themselves the name of congregations, and done 
their utmost to impress the people with a pier- 
suasion that the king and government were perse¬ 
cutors of the sincere professors of the true religion, 
and had corrupted the government of the church. 
Calderwood, whose old Presbyterianism withheld 
him from altogether approving of these irregular 
meetings, would have us believe, that this is a very 
exaggerated representation of the facts. “ A num¬ 
ber of good Christians,” he says, “ convened 
sometimes, when they had occasion of a sound 
and zealous minister to stir them up in these 
times of defection, and recommended to God the 
desolate estate of this poor kirk; for the pulpits of 
Edinburgh sounded all the contrary way. But 
that they abstained from hearing the word 
preached, that they had private meetings many 
times at the ordinary holirs when their own pas¬ 
tors were preaching in their parish kirks, or that 
they assumed to their conventions the name of 
congregation, are mere forgeries.” 

One thing still remained to be done to com- 
pilete the uniformity of the English and Scottish 
churches; the imposition upon the latter of a 
Liturgy and form of Common Prayer. An order 
for drawing up such a form had been issued, as 
already mentioned, by the Aberdeen assembly of 
1616; but ,it does not appear that any thing was 
actually done in consequence. Calderwood relates 
that, in January, 1623, Mr. Robert Howie, Prin¬ 
cipal of the New College of St. Andrew’s, and 
two of his brother professors, were directed by a 
letter from Dr. Young, Dean of Winchester, written 
by command of the king, to use the English 
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Liturgy at the prayers at which all the students in 
their college were wont to be present every morning 
and evening; “ which,” it is added, “ was pre¬ 
sently put in execution, notwithstanding they 
wanted the warrant of any general assembly, or 
of any continued practice of the form, in times by 
past since the Reformation.” It appears also that, 
in the beginning of the following year, Archbishop 
Spotswood sent up a memorial to court, recom¬ 
mending that a form of public worship and adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments, &c., similar to that of the 
English church, should he drawn up for the 
church of Scotland, and submitted for the approval 
and sanction of a general assembly of the clergy, 
which convocation we may suppose care would have 
been taken so to model as to ensure the adoption by 
it of whatever was desired by the court. But the 
continued troubles arising out of the enforcement 
of the articles of Perth are understood to have fdled 
the hands of the bishops and the government for 
the present, so that this other project was reserved 
to become the occasion of a new and much greater 
stortn. in the next reign. 

One thing worthy of notice in the history of the 
long religious contest that agitated Scotland for 
nearly a century and a half after the Reformation, 
is the absence of any controversy about purely 
theological dogmas between the two great parties 
that were so fiercely opposed upon the questions of 
the government and discipline of the church, and 
the forms of public worship. Down even to the 
present day, indeed, doctrinal dissent has made little 
progress in that country; the only considerable 
bodies of seceders from the established church there 
all continue to adhere to its standards of faith. In 
like manner, in the turbulent times we have been 
reviewing, Presbyterians and Episcopalians in Scot¬ 
land were equally Calvinists. The new confession 
of faith enacted by the Aberdeen assembly of 1G16, 
under the domination of the bishops, was as 
rigidly conformable to the conclusions of the 
great Genevese reformer as that of 1560, which was 
drawn up by Knox himself; or as that afterwards 
compiled and published by the assembly of divines 
at Westminster, which still remains the authorized 
exposition of the tenets of the Scottish Presbyterian 
church. It must be admitted, at the same time, 
that, generally speaking, the Calvinism of the Epis¬ 
copalians, although expressed in the same words, 
and accordant in the mere letter with that of the 
Presbyterian and Puritanical party, was in spirit 
and temper really another faith. Giyat strictness 
of life, a carriage and disposition largely partaking 
of asceticism and gloom, an enthusiastic spirit of de¬ 
votion, with all the other natural concomitants, good 
and bad, of a hot and devouring zeal,—its honesty, 
its earnestness, its restlessness,its inquisitiveness, its 
rashness, its arrogance, its egotism, its intolerance, 
its want of charity,—these were the products of the 
doctrines of election and justification by faith alone 
as held by the great body of the Presbyterians. In the 
generality of the Episcopalians the same profession 
of belief was associated with features of character 
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directly the reverse: they were neither morose nor 
precise, but took religion easy, accustomed as they 
were to fe£l as if the danger was rather lest there 
should be too much of it in the world than too 
little. In their notion, too, it was only in part a 
spiritual and moral law; it was in great part a 
mere affair of form and fashion; if the one half of 
it had come down from heaven, the other was but 
the manufacture of expediency and the civil magis¬ 
trates. The violent antagonism into which they 
were thrown tended, of course, to augment the 
natural divergence of the two parties ; and it is 
probable that the extreme scrupulosity of the 
Presbyterians provoked a 'greater freedom and 
laxity of manners among their'.opponents than 
might otherwise have prevailed. '’Seine even of 
the Scottish bishops themselves, uf this period, are 
not favourably reported of by history" in the article 
of professional decorum. Without heeding the scan¬ 
dalous imputations and anecdotes which abound in 
the pages of Culdcrwood, and other furious Presby¬ 
terian authorities, wc have the testimony of such a 
writer as Burnet, for cxBmple, who in one place 
says of them, generally, that they did their part 
very ill—that most of them were haughty, neg¬ 
lected their functions, were often at court, and 
lost all esteem with the people ;* mid in another 
characterises Spotswood, the primate, as “ a prudent 
and mild man, hut of no great decency in his 
course of life; for he was a frequent player at 
cards, and used to eat often in taverns; besides 
that all his livings were constantly offered to sale 
by his servants.”f It is probable, also, that, 
although no attempt had yet been made to modify 
the doctrinal standards of the Scottish church, any 
more than of the English, which were almost 
equally Calvinistic, yet a disposition to recede from 
the puritanical party in theological creed, as well 
as in everything else, had spread to a considerable 
extent, among the adherents of episcopacy in Scot¬ 
land before the deatli of James. The proclamation 
issued in 1624 for the suppression of conventicles 
reminded the lieges that m their own age and in 
that of their fathers “ such pernicious seeds of sepa¬ 
ration, and singularity of blind and feigned zeal,” 
had “ brought forth damned sects of Anabaptists, 
Families of Love, Brownists, Armiriians, Illu¬ 
minates, and many such pests, enemies to religion, 
authority, and peace.” Upon this passage Calder- 
wood has the following remark: “ As for the fear 
of damnable sects of Arminians, Anabaptists, &c., 
we had an evident proof that day that the govern¬ 
ment of prelates is a shelter for damnable sects ; 
for Arminian preachers possessed the most emi¬ 
nent places, and were not only tolerated, but also 
countenanced, because they maintained in public 
doctrine the power which our prelates had usurped.” 
As long, however, as James lived a bar was placed 
in the way of a perfectly open profession of anti- 
Calvinistic opinions_ by the clergy, either in Scot- 

• Own Times. 1.. 10. 

+ Id. p. 26. Tlw» passage was first incorporated in the Oxford 
edition of lb‘23, 
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land or in England, or at least of any alteration of 
the established standards of belief and doctrine, by 
the character and position of that prince, who, 
coveting no other sort of renown so much as that 
of a great theologian, und laying claim, moreover, 
almost to the authority of a Protestant pope in 
virtue of his title of Defender of the Faith and 
supreme earthly head of the churches within his 
dominions, would have felt himself to be insulted 
in the most tender point by any proposal of remo¬ 
delling his own and the national creed. His 
orthodoxy James regarded as the highest test and 
token of his learning: it was with him the point 
of honour, upon which he stood as punctiliously as 
ever woman did upon her chastity, or knight of 
old romance upon his courage. Wg have seen, in 
the preceding chapter, how his zeal took fire and 
flamed up on occasion of the Arminian Vorstius 
being appointed in 1611, by the states of Holland, 
to the professorship of divinity at Leyden; and 
how the following year a much more frightful 
outblaze of it actually consumed at the stake here 
in England the bodies of two unfortunate-Socinians 
or Arums.* When in 1618, also, the Calvinistic 
party in Holland succeeded in assembling the 
great Protestant council or synod of Dort for the 
condemnation of the Armimans and their tenets, 
James sent, four English und one Scotch divine to 
represent the British churches, and to take part in 
the assertion of the famous Five Points, as they were 
called, of absolute predestination, the limitation of 
the benefits of the death of Christ to the elect only, 
the necessity of justifying grace, the bondage of tiie 
human will, and the perseverance of tiie saints. 
After this, the Calvinistic sense even of the more 
doubtful parts of the Thirty-Niuc Articles could not, 
with any decency, lie openly called in question 
either by James himself, or by any of his bishops, 
so long ns lie occupied the throne. Nevertheless, 
with nil this persistency in the doctrinal formula; 
of Calvinism, various motives operated strqngly to 
separate Janies from tiie more zealous professors 
of that creed in everything except wliat we may 
call their mere verbal theology. If the notions of 
Calvin as to the mysteries and metaphysics of 
Christianity were to his taste, the system of the 
Genevan reformer, both in its political and in its 
moral spirit, was his abhorrence. He hated its 
moroseness and asceticism, as well as its demo¬ 
cratic and republican tendencies. The Presby¬ 
terians in Scotland and the Puritans in England, 
the two parties with whom he was at strife during 
his whole reign, were to a man Calvinists. Tiie 
most ardent friends of monarchy and episcopacy, 
on the other hand, were many of them well known 
to be secretly disposed, towards Annini&nism, how¬ 
ever they might find it necessary for the present 
to cloak their real sentiments. In truth, the hos¬ 
tility into which the two parties were thrown by 
their differences as to other matters naturally 
tended to divide them also in their purely specu¬ 
lative theology, and, since the .Puritans were all 

• See ante, pp. 47# 48. 


Calvinists, to make the generality of churchmen 
Arminians. Such, accordingly, was fast coming 
to be tiie case towards the close of the present 
feign. And James himself went as far as he con¬ 
sistently could in the same direction iu which the 
most active supporters of the established church 
were beginning to lead the way. He did not 
abjure his old Calvinistic articles of faith, hut 
everything else of Calvinism he threw off and 
opposed by every means in his power. A few 
months before the assembling of the synod of Dort, 
he had published his Book of Sports ;* or ‘ De¬ 
claration to encourage Recreations and Sports on 
the Lord’s Day,’ the object, according to a zealous 
episcopalian historian, being to counteract the evils 
occasioned by the Puritans, who, by raising tiie 
sabbath, had taken occasion to depress the festivals, 
and had introduced by little and little a general 
neglect of the weekly fasts, the holy time of Lent, 
and the embering days. “ But this was not all 
the mischief'that ensued,” adds this contemporary 
authority ; “ for several preachers and justices of 
the -peace took occasion from hence to forbid all 
lawful sports on the Lord’s day, by means whereof 
the priests and Jesuits persuaded the people in the 
northern counties that the reformed religion was 
incompatible with that Christian liberty which 
God and nature had indulged to the sons of men ; 
so that, to preserve the people from popery, his 
majesty was brought under a necessity to publish 
the Book of Sports.”f If his majesty had made 
public proclamation of his disbelief in Christianity 
altogether, he could scarcely have more outraged 
‘the feelings of the puritanical party than by this 
declaration, in which it was announced to be his 
pleasure, “for his good people’s recreation,” “that 
after the end of divine service they should not he 
disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawful 
recreations; such as dancing, either of men or 
women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any 
Buck harmless recreations; nor having of May- 
poles, Whitsun-ales, or morricc-dances, or setting 
up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, 
so as the same may be done in due and convenient 
time, without impediment or let of divine service; 
and that women should have leave to carry rushes 
to the church for the decoring of it, according to 
their old customs.” This method of driving away 
popery no doubt seemed to many very like the 
bringing back of some of its worst enormities. Iu 
fact, the anti-puritanism of James and his friends 
swung them lpund again towards the old religion in 
other respects as well as in this; and henee, during 
this and the next reign, Arminian sentiments in 
theology came to be generally held as implying 
inclinations both towards popery in the church and 
absolute government in the state, although there is 
c.ertainly no reason for supposing that such ten¬ 
dencies have naturally any closer connexion with 
one side of the controversy about predestination 
and grace than with the other. And, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his professed Calvinism, James, in his 

• See iuite,‘p. 67.. t Heylin, Hist, of Presbytery. 
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latter years, found himself driven by the foreeof 
political considerations into what might -almost be- 
called the direct discountenancing and discourage¬ 
ment of that mode of faith, and the patronage of 
its opposite. Abbot, the Calvinistic archbishop of 
Canterbury, ceased to have any influence at court, 
and was eventually disgraced and suspended; 
while Laud, Neile, Harsnet, Buckeridge, and 
others, his enemies or rivals, theological, political, 
and personal, were promoted to the richest bishop¬ 
rics and other chief dignities' in the church. In 
August, 1622, certain royal injunctions were issued 
to the clergy, having for their evident and all but 
avowed purpose the silencing of all such ministers 
as were most zealous in the inculcation of Calvin¬ 
istic doctrines. Not only was preaching, the great 
weapon of the Puritanical and Calvinistic party, 
restrained and hampered by the order that no 
preacher, under the rank of a bishop or a’dcan, 
should in his sermons fall into any commonplace 
of divinity not to be found in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles or the Homilies, but it was moreover ex¬ 
pressly commanded that no mere parish minister 
should presume to discourse to any popular audi¬ 
tory on the deep points of predestination, election, 
reprobation, the universality, efficacy, resistibility, 
or irresistibility of God’s grace—iri other words, 
upon any one of the doctrines peculiar to Calvin¬ 
ism. All persons offending against this regulation, 
or against another, which prohibited any preacher 
of any degree whatsoever from henceforth pre¬ 
suming in any auditory to declare, limit* or set 
bounds to the prerogative, power, or jurisdiction of 
sovereign princes, or to meddle at all with affairs ' 
of state, were made punishable with suspension for 
a year and a day, till his majesty should prescribe 
some further penalty with advice of the couvoca- 
ion. This was, if not an actual abjuration of 


Calvinism on the part of the king and the court 
party in the church, at the very least a distinct 
abandonment of all the distinguishing articles of 
that creed as essential articles of belief, which, in 
the view of Calvinistic orthodoxy, was quite as 
•damnable a heresy as the absolute rejection or 
denial of them. On the other hand, the Arminian 
bishops and clergy were accused of making open 
advances towards popery fully as fast as they re¬ 
ceded from Calvinism. To quote the summary of 
a modem ecclesiastical historian of Puritan prin¬ 
ciples, “ the new bishops admitted the church of 
Rome to be a true church, and the pope the first 
bishop of Christendom. They declared for the 
lawfulness »f images in churches; for the real 
presence ; an4 that the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was a scfctooi nicety. They pleaded for 
confession to a priest, for sacerdotal absolution, 
and the proper merit of good workB. They claimed 
an uninterrupted succession of the episcopal cha¬ 
racter from the apostles through the church of 
Rome, which obliged them to maintain the validity 
of her ordinations,' when they denied the validity 
of those#? the foreign Protestants. Farther, they 
began td imitate the church of Rome in her gaudy 
ceremonies, in the rich furniture of their chapels, 
and the pomp of their Werslup. They compli¬ 
mented ti*e Roman Catholic priests with their 
dignitary titles, and spent all their zeal in studying 
how to compromise matters with Rome, while 
they turned their hacks upon the old Protestant 
doctriues of the Reformation, and were remark¬ 
ably negligent in preaching or instructing the 
people in Christian knowledge.”* Dissent of 
course throve under this negieet; and the more 
the heads of the church tended to Arminianism, to 
popery, and to the doctrine of absolutism in poli- 

• Neal, llfit. I’ur. i. S90. 
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tics, the farther and the faster did thfl j.cojrlp go on 
receding from all these things, and drifting over to 
Puritanism, Calvinism, and democracy. 

Such was the state to which things hail been 
brought when Janies died, and Itis son Charles 
came to reign in his stead. Notwithstanding, 
-however, that the course of events from the be¬ 
ginning of the new reign continued to be in the 
highest degree favourable to the progress of 1 the 
movement that had already advanced bo far, it re¬ 
quired still a space of some years to bring the gra¬ 
dually rising waters up to the bursting or over¬ 
flowing point. The rush came at last from the 
north, and a dark-rolling inundation of presbyter/ 
soon filled the whole length and breadth of the 
land. 

We have seen to what insignificance the general 
assemblies of the Scottish church had been re¬ 
duced before the death of James ;• from the aeces- 
‘ slon of Charles they were no longer suffered to be 
held at all. And even in the synod* «nd presby¬ 
teries the bishops, who were in their own persons 
or by their nominees perpetual moderators of these 
subordinate courts, controlled everything: eo that 
the great body of the clergy, so potent in the former 
popular constitution of the church, were now 


brought doWn to be mere parish priests, with little 
more to say in a legislative or regulating character 
than the common soldiery have in an army. The 
chief administration of ecclesiastical aflairs was left 
ill the hands, of the primate, Archbishop Spots- 
wood; but, although his power in this department 
was nearly absolute, it is admitted even by Presby¬ 
terian writers that Spotswood’s government was 
not only able, hut, upon ,the whole, as temperate 
and conciliatory as it well could have been in the 
circumstances, and that probably the convulsions 
which eventually broke out might have been pre¬ 
vented if his authority had been permitted to con¬ 
tinue unimpaired and uuinterfered with. Prom 
the very first,, however, the archbishop was pressed 
upon with importunities to advance at a quicker 
step than he was inclined to take, both by some of 
his right reverend brethren, and morecs peeially by 
the king; himself, acting under the instigation of 
the fettle** and impatient Laud. Where no violent, 
opposition Wts offered, conformity on the part of 
the Clergy to the late, restrictive laws which had 
been carried in the assembly and the parliament 
had not at first been very strictly enforced by 
Spotswood and the Scottish privy council; . hut 
within a few weeks after his accession Charles 
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wrote to the archbishop, informing him that, he 
wns determined that there should be an end of this 
liuitv; and in .Inly, 162(5, he sent down a set of 
regulations, in which, ahhongli it was directed 
that such ministers as hail hern admitted before 
the assembly of 1618, and had previously preached 
neaiusf .('imlonmty, should he excused from] obey¬ 
ing the live articles or canonp of Perth for a little 
time till they should he better instructed, and that 
all those who had boon banished, confuted, or 
suspended should he replaced in their charges on 
giving security for their future gund behaviour-—• 
indulgences and concessions prmiably obtained by 
Spobwood’s ropiescalations—it w'as- at the same 
time ordered that conformity to the.said live canons 
should lie stnetlv enforced on all who had been 
admitted to the ministry since the Perth assembly, 
and that a bond to that effect should he subscribed 
bv fiery new entrant into the ministry at his ad¬ 
mission. 

About, the same time, the further to exalt die 
ltierarchy, his majesty hastened to confer upon 
Npotswnod, it- head, certain marks of dignity find 
pre-eminence winch ncro-as distasteful to the ,iris¬ 
tonary as to the popular sentiment of the Scottish 
nation, first lie was admitted by the royal com¬ 
mand to n new oilin', that of President of the .Court 
of F,\ekc<|ucr; anil soon after, letters came down 
directing that, as primate and metropolitan, lie 
should take place, as was the custom in England, 
lieloic tile lord chancellor,'and of course iiofoie 
all others of the. temporal nobility. To this 
transposition, however, Huy (afterwards Pail of 
KnmoidJ, who then held the office of chancellor, 
“ a gallant, stool man,” as Sir James Balfour, 
the annalist, calls him, never would submit. 
Baifour, who was lord-Bon-kiug-nt-arms, and 
consequently conversant with such matters, re¬ 
lates an incident which vividly pourlrays the 
irritation and scorn excited m the breasts of the 
fierce, and haughty Scottish nobles of that day, by 
the. intrusion of these novel pretensions of the 
clergy. “I remember,” says he, “that King 
(Diaries sent me to the lord chancellor (being then 
Karl of Kinnoul) the day of his coronation, in the 
morning, in anno 163.T, to show him that it was 
his w ill ami pleasure, but only for that day, that 
he would cede and give place to the archbishop : 
hut he returned by me to his majesty a very brisk 
answer, which was, that since his majesty had 
been pleased to continue, him in that office of chan¬ 
cellor, which, by hia means, bis worthy father of 
famous memory had bestowed upon him, ha was 
ready in all humility to lay it down at his majes¬ 
ty’s feet; but, since it was his royal will he should 
enjoy it with the known privileges of the same, 
never a stoned priest in Scotland should set a foot 
before him so long as hia blood was hot. When I 
had related his answer to the king, he said, Weel, 
Lyon, let’s go to business ; I will not meddle fur¬ 
ther wilt that old cankered goutish man, at whose 
hands there is nothing to he gained but sour 
VOL. III. 
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words.”* Hay, accordingly, was troubled no 
more on the subject, till he died, ubuutn yearand a 
half after this ‘(Kith December, 1(534), when 
Spotswood was immediately raised to the office of 
chancellor himself. 

It is believed, however, that certain of his hri- 
thren had already been for some years at work in 
undermining the influence of the "primate at court. 
Spotswood himself is said to have made no fewer 
than journeys to London in the course of his 
primacy of about twenty-four years ; hut the oppo¬ 
sition of temper between liim and Laud made all 
this diligence of little effect. Excepting at the 
times of these short periodical visits, lie had 
necessarily his hands fully occupied with the 
aftair* of Ms two high offices, and little leisure 
either for cultivating covirt favour, or for watch¬ 
ing and counteracting the intrigues of his oppo¬ 
nents and rivals. A custom, too, laid grown up of 
having one of the bishops generally resident in 
London; in older, as it was expressed, to deal with 
Ins majesty for the weal of the church, contribu¬ 
tions being collected throughout the country for the 
[•miimleimticc of the parsons who were successively 
sent, up on this commission, which afforded the 
best opportmiity for the more ambitious members 
of the bench to insinuate themselves into the good 
graces iff Laud, and to seek to advance their for¬ 
tunes by siding with him against their own metro¬ 
politan. In the pursuit of this object they adopted 
P and made ostentatious profession of Laud's Armi- 
iiian theology, as well as of his church and state 
politics; and while the openly avowed design of 
the measures which they urged forward was to 
bring the Scottish church, in discipline, in doc¬ 
trine, and 111 ceremonies, into perfect, conformity 
witli the English, it was universally felt that they 
also desired to hung both churches nearer than 
either of them yet was to the original popish model 
in all these respects. 

According to Burnet, Charles had, from the 
Hist, set liis heart upon carrying through two de¬ 
signs in regard to the church of Scotland, “ t])at 
his father had set on foot, hut had let the prosecu¬ 
tion of them foil in the last year of his reign.” 
The-first of these was the recovery of the tithes 
and church-lands ; for which end we are told he 
determined to go on with and complete the project 
only begun, or rather only announced, by James, 
of annulling all the giants of property of this de¬ 
scription made in the minority of the latter, and 
also to augment the spiritual lords in parliament 
to their old number by the restoration of the titular 
abbots. In this scheme, however, but little pro¬ 
gress, was made beyond the secret purchase from 
the two great families of Hamilton and Lennox of 
the abbey of Arbroath for the see of St. Andrew’s, 
and the lordship of Glasgow for the other arch¬ 
bishopric. “ These lords,” says Burnet, “ made a 
show of zeal after a good bargain, and surrendered 
them to the. king. He also purchased several 
estates of less value to the several sees; and all men 
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who pretended to favour at court offered their 
church lands to sale at a low rate.” But no grants 
Were, as had at first been threatened or intended, 
actually resumed without compensation. It may he 
also mentioned, in connexion with this matter, that 
when Charles came down to Scotland to he crowned, 
ip 1633, he erected a new bishopric at Edinburgh; 

“ and,” says Burnet, in his gossiping way, “made 
one Forbes bishop, wkCwar a ve* learned and 
pious man: he had a strange faculty of prtacliing 
five 'or six hours at a time: Ills' way of life and 
devotion was thought monastic, and his learning 
lay in antiquity; he studied to be <$fconcilcr be¬ 
tween Papists and Protestants, leading rather to 
the first, as appears by his Consirfcratinries iXL* 
desire,: he was a very simple man, and knew-little 
of the world; so he fell into several errors in con¬ 
duct, but died soon after, suspected of poperv, 
which suspicion was increased by his son’s turning 
papist.”* 

The other grand project to which Charles was 
instigated by Laud and his partisans among the 
Scotch bishops, was the imposition of a Liturgy 
upon the church of Scotland—a measure wliich*| 
was carried farther, and which cte long set the 
whole kingdom in flames,. To adopt the homely 
hut expressive language of Balfour, writing in the 
time of the civil wars, this “ was that business, the 
so much advancingwhereof since has not only rooted 
out the bishops root and branch, but also ruined 
the king and his haill family. Tliir [these] 
unhappy bishops, they were evil counsellors, but 
Worse musicians; for they tempered their strings 
to such a clef of ambition and superstitious foolery, 
that, before ever they yielded any sound, they 
burst all in pieces.”! 

It appears that the first proposal made in the 
present reign for the introduction of a Liturgy into 
the Scottish church was brought forward in 1630, 
at a convention of the clergy called by the primate, 
at the king’s command, for the express purpose of 
considering how the-whole order of the church of 
England might be adopted in Scotland. Laud’s 
representative, or emissary, upon tiiis- occasion, 
was a Mr. John Maxwell, then one of the minis¬ 
ters of Edinburgh, who a few years afterwards was 

• Own Time, j. 23. Bill top William Forbes, who before hi* ele¬ 
vation to the bench hail been one of the minister* ol Edinburgh, 
must not be confounded with either of hi# learned relations, Patrick 
Forbes, bishop of Aberdeen (1616>16&), anil his son John Foibea, 
the. author of several theological works written In Latin, which long 
enjoved a high reputation. Tho friends of Bishop William Forbes 
indtjiuanUy deny the truth of the imputation of poperv thrown upon 
inn* by Burnet. Burnet himself, in the preface to his Life of Bishop 
Bedel, 1685, has drawn a more favourable character of the Bishop of 
Edinburgh than that quoted in the text. He there says," He wus 
a grave ami pmment divine; my father, that knew him long, and, 
being of counsel for him in his law matters, had occasion to know 
him well, has often told me that he never saw him but lie thought 
his heart in heaven, and he was never alone with him but he lelt 
within himself a commentary on these words of the apoitleB—Did 
not our hearts burn within us, while he yet talked with u», and 
opened to us tli» scriptures, lie preached with a zeal aud vehemence 
that made him often lor^et all the measures of time; two <fr three 
hours was no extraordinary thing tor him.” Bishop Forbes died 
within a yehc after he wub rained to ihe bench. 11 is only printed 
work, * '<jojJBldeiT»tto 1,e8 Modest® et Pacitic® Controversmrum de 
JustidoatiotMfe Pjwgatorto, luvoctvUoue Sanctorum, Christo Media- 
lore, et EucjjariWi V dia not appear till many vears after his death, 
having besta brought opt at Loudon in 1658, under the care, as It is 


made bishop of Ross, and after having been driven 
out of the country at the general overthrow of epis¬ 
copacy in Scotland, obtained the bishopric of 
Kilkla in Ireland, and died Archbishop of Tuam, 
in 1646. Although several consultations upon the 
Bubject took place in the two following years, 
nothing was determined npon till Charles came 
down to Edinburgh to be crowned in 1633, when, 
as Clarendon tells us, “ he carried with him the 
resolution to finish that important business in the 
fchurch at the same time.” “ And many wise 
men,” adds-this historian, “were then, and still 
are, of opinion, that if the king had then proposed 
the Liturgy of the church of England to have been 
received apd practised by that nation, it would have 
beeu submitted to without opposition.” This, how¬ 
ever, it is said, was opposed by the Scottish bishops, 
as they professed, in part on the ground that there 
were some things in the English Liturgy which 
could not be altogether defended, but principally 
from the apprehension that the popular feeling in 
Scotland, always jealous of England, might be in¬ 
flamed by what would be construed as indicating 
an intention of making everything in the former 
country be overridden by the institutions and cus¬ 
toms of the latter. The expedient of having a 
new Liturgy prepared for the special use of the 
Scots, “ was so passionately and vehemently 
urged,” says Clarendon, “ even by the bishops, 
that, however they deferred to the minds and 
humours of other men, it was manifest enough 
that the exception and device proceeded from the 
pride of their own hearts.” The fact, however, 
appears to have been, that the opposition to the 
adoption of the English Liturgy came from those 
of the bishops, namely, Spotswood and his friends, 
who would have been best pleased to go on as they 
had been doing without any appointed form of 
public worship at all, and that their chief motive 
for insisting upon the necessity of a new form was 
probably the hope that the tiling might in that 
way be got rid of altogether. In the end it was 
determined that a Liturgy and a Book of Canons 
should be drawn up in Scotland, and then sub¬ 
mitted for revisal to Laud, assisted by his brother 
prelates, Juxon and Wr»n. Burnet says ex¬ 
pressly that the books “ were’ never examined in 
any public assembly of the (Scottish) clergy; all 
was managed by three or four aspiring bishops— 
Maxwell, Sydserf, Whitford, and Ballantine, the 
bishops of lloss, Galloway, Dunblane, and Aber¬ 
deen.”* Th» Book of Canons, the shorter and 
easier work, was the first begun, or at least the first 
finished: it was confirmed by letters patent under 
the great seal, dated 23rd May, 1635; and a procla¬ 
mation was at the same time issued by the king for 
tiie due observance of the canonB within his kingdom 

• Own Time, i. 26. Burnet’s enumeration, however, Is somewhat 
hasty and loose. Maxwell became bishop of Boss in 1 (MW; Sydserf 
wus translated from Brechin to Galloway in 1634; Wlutfoul wag 
promoted to the see, not of Duublaue, but of Brechin in 1634. Ba- 
uantiue, or rather Balleudtm, was translated from Jjtoblane to 
Aberd.-en in 1634. Wedderburu, who became bishop Wbutiblane 
in 1636, and Lmdsay, translated tiom Brechin to Kdluburghin 1631, 
are mentioned as two of the bishops of Laud's pally who had a chief 
hand in this business, by other authorities, 
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of Scotland. “ It was a fatal inadvertency,” ob¬ 
serves Clarendon, “ that these canons, neither 
before nor after they were sent to the king, had 
been ever seen by the assembly, or any convoca¬ 
tion of the clergy, which was so strictly obliged to 
the observation of them; nor so much as commu¬ 
nicated to the lords of the council of that kingdom; 
ii being almost impossible that any new discipline 
could be introduced into the church which would 
not much concern the government of the state, and 
i veil trench upon or refer to the municipal laws of 
(he kingdom.” It was also strange and much to be 
regretted, he thinks, that the canons should have 
been published before the Liturgy seeing that; 
several of them, to which the whole body of the 
clergy were to swear to submit and pay all obe¬ 
dience, expressly enjoined a punctual compliance 
with the ritual and form of worship which yet re¬ 
mained unsettled, or at least unannounced. It 
may, indeed, he questioned if any more prudent or 
dexterous management of the business would have 
prevented the flame which actually broke out; 
but, certainly, whether we look to the character 
and substance of the proposed innovations, or to 
the manner and circumstances of their introduc¬ 
tion, nothing could have been better fitted to pro¬ 
voke the simultaneous aversion and revolt against 
them of all clashes of the Scottish nation—of the 
aristocracy, as well as the clergy and the general 
mass of the people. The canons, as Clarendon 
remarks, in the mere mode in which they were pre¬ 
pared and published, “ appeared to be so many 
new laws imposed upon the whole kingdom by the 
king’s sole authority, and contrived by a few pri¬ 
vate men, of whom they had no good opinion, and 
who were strangers to the nation; so that it was 
thought no other than a subjection to England by 
receiving laws from thence.” Then, he. also ac¬ 
knowledges, “ they were so far from being con¬ 
fined to the church, and the matters of religion, 
that they believed there was no part of their civil 
government uninvaded by them, and no persons, of 
what quality soever, unconcerned, and, as they 
thought, unhurt in them.” Among other novel 
extravagancies contained in these canons, which 
filled all men with alarm, were the unlimited ex¬ 
tent assigned to the royal power and prerogative, 
which was expressly declared to be according to 
the pattern of the kings of Israel; the severe re¬ 
strictions laid upon ecclesiastical persons, as, for 
example, that none of them should become surety 
for any man, and that all of them, »from bishops 
inclusive, who died without children, should he 
obliged to bequeath a considerable part of their 
property to the church, and even if they should 
have children, still to leave something to the 
church, or for the advancement of learning; that 
no person should officiate as a teacher, either pub¬ 
licly or privately, without having first obtained a 
license from the archbishop of the province, or the 
bishop #he diocese. These and other things of 
the same kind the great royalist historian oddly 
thinks might have been fit to be commended to 


a regular and orderly people piously disposed 
but he admits that the whole mess was “ too 
strong meat for infants in discipline, and too much 
nourishment to be administered at once to weak 
and queasy stomachs, and too much inclined to 
nauseate what was most wholesome.'’ In doctrine 
also, of course, ths new" canons ware all that was 
most abhorrent to presbyteriun consciences; in 
some points, indeed, they were thought to go to the 
very vdrge W popery, particularly iu their assign¬ 
ment of the power’of absolution to the bishops, and 
in the injunction “ that no presbyter should reveal 
anything h«^ftiuld receive in confession, except iu 
such cases wfee by the law of the land his own 
life should be forfeited”—the practice of confes¬ 
sion, under whatsoever restrictions, being looked 
upon by most Protestants, to adopt the expression 
of.Clarendon, “ as the strongest and most insepa¬ 
rable limb of antichrist.” The proper positions of 
the font, and of the altar or communion-table, in 
every church, were moreover set down with all the 
punctiliousness which Laud held to be requisite in 
such matters, but which many other Christians, 

- and especially those of Scotland, were accustomed 
to look upon as the height of puerility and super¬ 
stition. In all things, in short, these canons were 
designed and fitted to bring the Scottish church 
into as exact conformity as possible with the Ar- 
minian, half-popish model which Laud had esta¬ 
blished in England. 

It was more than a year after the publication of 
the Book of Canons before the Liturgy was ready. 
It is said that the first edition of the latter work, 
after it was printed off, proved so unsatisfactory to 
Laud, that it was sold for waste paper. Ulti¬ 
mately, by his alterations, it was brought, as his 
opponents alleged, to be little better than an English 
translation of the Roman Missal; and in,this form 
it was'at last published, and the use of it enjoined 
by royal proclamation, in December, 1G3G. It 
was at first directed that the new service should 
begin to he read in all the churches at the following 
Easter; and the more impatient zeal of MaxweJJ, 
Wedderburn, and Whilford, the Bishops of Ross, 
Dunblane, and Brechin, did, in fact, introduce it 
then in those three dioceses. Spotswood and his 
party, however, had iu the mean time strongly ad¬ 
vised that more lime should be allowed to prepare 
the public mind for the change; and, in compli¬ 
ance with their representations, it had been re¬ 
solved that the great innovation should be put off 
till the autumn. Finally, it was arranged that the 
reading should be begun, by way of experiment or 
example, only in the churches of Edinburgh and 
the immediate neighbourhood, on Sunday, the 23rd 
of July, “ to the end that the lords of the session, 
and others who had any law business, might see 
the success of it before the rising of the session,” 
on the first of August, and bo might report what 
had been done to all parts of the country on their 
return home.* This determination seems to have 
been taken with the same precipifency and want 
•Ru»hworth,U.387. 
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of proper provision and forethought that had 
marked the management of the business from the 
first. According to Clarendon, even the privy 
council, or Scottish government, received no fur¬ 
ther notice of what was intended to he done than 
the public announcement made on the preceding 
Sunday to the whole kingdom, when it was inti¬ 
mated from the pulpits that the Liturgy would be 
read on that day week. But no country, in truth, 
was ever more strangely circumstanced in respect 
o( the administration und superintendence, of pub¬ 
lic affairs than Scotland was at tins most critical 
moment. In England, as Clarendon observes, 
“ there was so little curiosity, either in the court 
or the country, to know anything of Scotland, or 
what was done there, that, when the whole nation 
was solicitous to know what passed weekly in Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and all other parts of Europe, no 
man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, 
nor had that kingdom a place or mention it; one 
page of any gazette.”* Scottish affairs were never 
mentioned at the English council-board;—indeed, 
as the same historian informs us, “ tiie king him¬ 
self had been always so jealous of the privilege of 
that lus native kingdom, and that it might not be 
dishonoured by a suspicion of having any depend¬ 
ence upon England, that he never suffered any¬ 
thing relating to that to be debated, or so much as 
communicated to hie privy council in this, hut 
handled all those .aff airs himself with two or three 
Scotsmen, who always attended in the court for the 
business of that kingdom.” Of these Scottish 
managers at this time resident in London, the chief 
was the Marquess of Hamilton, whose influence 
was so predominant, that all matters are said by 
Clarendon to have been dispatched by hie sole 
advice and direction; but the head of the admi¬ 
nistration in Scotland was the lord treasurer, the 
Earl of Traquair, a person whom the favour of 
Charles had within a few years advanced to that 
high rank and office from the station of a pri¬ 
vate gentleman.f “ He was,” says Burnet, “ a 
man of great parts, but of too much craft; he was 
thought the capablest man for business, and the 
best speaker in that kingdom.” But Traquair, 
after all, w as only the chief of one of the parties in 
the Scottisli government; the whole was a con¬ 
fused scene of faction and intrigue, in which the 
management of public affairs was little better than 
a miserable contention of private interests and per¬ 
sonal rivalries and animosities. The lord treaf 
surer, it is said, had been made the enemy of 
Spotswood by the primate having been the means 
ot preventing his marriage with a wealthy heiress, 
and he had thereupon thrown himself into the in- 
terest of Laud, so that, when the affair of the Li¬ 
turgy was in hand, he was, according to Claren¬ 
don, “ the only counsellor or layman relied upon 

• That 1», newftpajier. 

+ •' At this time u private gentleman of tiie name of Stewart vra» 
hneome to comuleralile, that he aajtaned, by .eveial ilooieen, to be 
matte Earl orTratjualr ami lottl treasurer, and was in great favour • 
hut suffered after wan! I such a ret to so of lorluDO, Unit t saw. him so 
low that he wanted bread, and was forced to beg, and it waa believed 
(tied ofltitnger."—Sttnwf,Ci«» Ti ate, i, St. ' 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury in that business.” 
But ifTraquair was lord treasurer, Spotswood was 
both lord primate and lord chancellor: his son 
also held the high office of president of tiie College 
of Justice, or supreme court of civil jurisdiction; 
and, if the three or four bishops who supported 
Tiaquair and Lttutl were the most active aud fiery 
spirits of the hierarchy, Spotswood still drew after 
him the great majority of the right reverend 
bench. But the worst of all was, that neither 
faction in the government possessed any real hold 
or authority in the country: the politics of Laud 
and the politics of Spotswood—the views of the 
more ardent and impetuous, and those of the more 
timid and temporizing, among the bishops—were 
nearly equally detested by .the general opinion of 
all classes in the community. Episcopacy lutd 
fairly succeeded in acquiring the hatred alike of 
high and low—of some, indeed, only by its oppo¬ 
sition to their prejudices or their interests, but of 
many others by much in the conduct and de- 
meanour of the bishops that was offensive to their 
conscience, their reason, and their best feelings. 
Authorities the least liable to the imputation of 
any Presbyterian pirtialities concur in admitting 
that the bishops mainly drew upon themselves, 
by their own rashness, arrogance, and ^grasping 
ambition, the storm by which they were now 
assailed. We have seen abovt in what terms 
Burnet speaks of the Scottish bishops in the 
latter part of the reign of James. In the next 
reign he describes them as having all become “ so 
lilted up with the king’s zeal, and eo encouraged 
by Archbishop Laud, that they lost all temper;”* 
he speaks of “ the fury of their proceedings,” und 
observes, both of them and of the other persons 
associated with them in conducting the affairs of 
the kingdom, that they “ had as little of the pru¬ 
dence of the serpent us of the innocence of the 
dove.”f Clarendon, after admitting that the 
bishops of Scotland “ had very little interest in the 
affections of that nation, and less authority over it,” 
disapproves of the expedient adopted by Charles 
to “ redeem them from contempt,”—the placing 
them in high civil offices,—ns both premature 
and otherwise injudicious,: “ it had been better,” 
he says, “ that invidious promotion hud been sus¬ 
pended till, by their grave and pious deportment, 
they had wrought upon their clergy to he better 
disposed to obey them, and upon the people to like 
order and discipline;" aud he adds, “ This un¬ 
reasonable a^umulation of so many honours upon 
them, to which their functions did not entitle them 
(no bishop having been so much as a privy coun¬ 
sellor in very many years), exposed them to the 
universal envy of the whole nobility, many whereof 
wished them well as to their ecclesiastical qualifi¬ 
cations, but could not endure to see them pos¬ 
sessed of those offices and employments which 
they looked upon as naturally belonging to them¬ 
selves ; and then the number of them m thought 
too great, so that they overbalanced man™debates; 

• 0»nTii»e,i.S6. tlbW.87., 
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and some of them, by want of temper, or want of 
breeding, (lid not behave themselves with that 
decency in their debates towards the greatest men 
in the kingdom as in discretion they ought to have 
done, and as the others reasonably expected from 
them : so that, instead of bringing any advantage 
to the church, or facilitating the good intentions of 
the king in settling order and government, it pro¬ 
duced a more genera! prejudice to it.”* * * § And in a 
subsequent part of his narrative the noble historian 
remarks that the quietness of the people for a short 
time after the chief places in the state were thus 
bestowed upon churchmen, although it was at first 
interpreted to proceed from a newly-begotten affec¬ 
tion and reverence, towards the church and a dis¬ 
position to submit to the proposed innovations in 
the mode of worship, yet appeared afterwards 
really “ to he from the observation they made of 
the temper and indiscretion of those bishops in the 
greatest authority, that they were like to have 
more advantages administered to them by their ill 
managery than they could raise by any contrivance 
of their own.”t Still more openly are the same 
and other charges advanced by the contemporary 
annalist, Spalding, a Scottish episcopalian, and a 
hitter enemy of presbytery and puritanism, who 
enumerates among the provocations that aroused 
the revolt against the church to which he belonged 
“ the pride and avarice of the prelates, seeking to 
oveirule the lmill kingdom;”—“ their inbringing 
of innovations wjjhin the church, such as rochets 
worn by prelates in time of service at divers 
churches, &c.”—and tiieir “ intolerable greedi¬ 
ness, seeking to reduce noblemen’s rights upon 
slight reasons. ”J He professes, indeed, to state 
these simply as the grounds on which the “menzie 
of miscontentcd Puritans,” by whom the first oppo¬ 
sition to tlie Liturgy was secretly organized, and 
among whom he, improbably enough, maintains 
both Traquair and Hamilton were leagued with 
Alexander Henderson and his clerical brethren, 
founded their “ clandestine band;” but, at the 
same time, he evidently admits the facts, however 
much inclined to condemn the use made of them 
on that occasion. 

The great scene of thg reading of the new ser¬ 
vice-book in the cathedral church of St. Giles has 
been already described, along with the rest of the 
sweeping revolution in church and state, in Eng¬ 
land as well as in Scotland, which followed that 
first outbreak of the popular fury.§ The service- 
hook, the bishops themselves, and #very rag and 
remnant of episcopacy were blown away out of 
Scotland to the four winds of heaven by the first 
breuth of that tempest. “ After this Sunday’s 
■work,” writes Spalding, “ the haill kirk-doors in 
Edinburgh were locked, and no more preaching 
heard; the zealous partisans flocked ilk [each] 
Sunday to hear devotion in Fife, syne [then] re¬ 

• Hist., tss (Kdit. 1717). f Id. 104. 

1 UifitortBf lhe TrnuuleB and Memorable Transaction* in Scot¬ 

land, from if24 to 1645; from the ongiual MS. of John SpithUn#, 
then Commissary Clerk of Aberdeen, 2 voU. 12mo. Aberdeen. 1/92. 
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turned to their houses, while [till] they gnt preach¬ 
ing at home.” The work of the harvest interrupted 
that of the new reformation for a few weeks; but 
the storm only gathered strength from that pause, 
and when it began to blow again it soon spread 
itself on all sides till it shook the remotest corners 
of the kingdom. In the month of November, 
Spalding records, “ Walter Whitford, bishop of 
Brechin, upon a Sunday, within the kirk of Bre¬ 
chin, using his English service, as lie had often 
done before without impediment in that kirk, the 
people got up in a mad humour, detesting this Bort 
of worship, and pursued him so sharply, that 
hardly he escaped out of their hands unslain, and 
forced for safety of his life to leave his bishopric 
and flee the kingdom.” By the following spring 
even the most northern parts of the kingdom, 
'which had always been the strongest holds both of 
episcopacy and popery, were enveloped by the 
spreading and triumphant revolt. “ The Bishop 
of Ross” (Maxwell), notes the Aberdeen chronicler, 
“ having used the service-book peaceably within 
the chantry kirk of Ross each sabbath-day by the 
space of two years, lie, upon the 11th of March, 
being Sunday, causes, as his custom was, lay down 
a service-book upon the reader’s desk, and upon 
some other gentlemen’s desks besides, who used the 
same, about the ringing of the first bell to the 
preaching; hut before the last bell was rung cer¬ 
tain scholars came in pertly to the kirk, and took 
up thir haill service-bookB, and carried them down 
to the Ness with a coal uf fire, there to have burnt 
them altogether ; but there fell out such a sudden 
shower, that before they could win to the Ness the 
coal was drowned out. The scholars, seeing this, 
they tore them all in pieces, and threw them into 
the sea; the bishop, hearing of this, miekens 
[passes over] all wisely, comes to church, and 
preaches, wanting service-books. lie had soon done 
with sermon, and thereafter hastily goes to horse, 
and spake with the Bishop of Murray, syne spake 
with the Marquess of Huntley, and, privately dis¬ 
guised, he rode south, and to the king goes he 
directly;—a very busy man thought to be in 
bringing in this scrvice-book, and therefore durst 
not, for fear of his life, Taturn to Scotland again." 
A few months later—in August, apparently—the 
following entries occur in the same record: “ The 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, an old reverend man, 
high chancellor of Scotland, is forced, for fear of 
his life, to flee into England for safety and refuge 
at the king’s hands. The bishops df Ross, Bre¬ 
chin, Galloway, and Dunblane, went all to him 
also for relict; the king was very sorry at their 
overthrow, hut could not for the present mend it: 
however, he gives order for their maintenance. 
The Bishop of ^Edinburgh goes also; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow, lying bedfast, might not move; 
the Bishops of Aberdeen, Murray, and the rest, 
bide at home for a while in rest. The glorious 
organs of the chapel royal were broken down 
masterfully [lawlessly], and no service used there, 
hut the haill chaplains, choristers, and musicians 
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are discharged, and the stately organs altogether 
destroyed and made useless. These uncouth alter¬ 
ations bred horrible fears in the hearts of the coun¬ 
try people, not knowing what to do, or whom to 
obey.” Some curious details of the same kind 
have been preserved by another contemporary chro¬ 
nicler, the celebrated Robert Baillie, whose letters 
and journals, or rather some selections from them, 
were published iu’tlie latter part of the last cen¬ 
tury.* As Baillie was a Presbyterian, though at 
this time one of the most moderate, as he always 
was one of the most learned and able, of his party, 
it becomes the more interesting to compare his ac¬ 
counts of events and of the Btate of the popular 
mind with those of the episcopalian commissary 
clerk of Aberdeen. In one of the earliest of his 
letters he thus describes the effects of a sermon 
preached 'at Glasgow on the last Thursday of 
August, 1031, by Mr. William Annan, nt the 
command of the archbishop of the diocese: “ In 
the last half of his sermon, from the making of 
prayers he ran out upon the Liturgy, and spake 
for the defence of it in whole, and sundry most 
plausible parts of it, as well, in my poor judg¬ 
ment, as any in the isle of Britain could have done, 
considering all circumstances. ... Of his ser¬ 
mon, among us in the synod, not a word; but in 
the town, among the women, a great din. To¬ 
morrow Mr. John Lindsay, at the bishop’s com¬ 
mand, preached. He is the new moderator of 
Lanark. At the ingoing of the pulpit it is said 
that some of the women in his ear assured him, 
that, if he should touch the service-hook in his 
sermon, he should be rent out of the pulpit. He 
took the advice and let that matter alone. At the 
outgoing of the church about thirty or forty of our 
honestest women, in one voice, before the bishop 
and magistrates, fell a railing, cursing, scolding, 
with clamours* on]Mr. William Annan. Some, 
too, of the meanest were taken to the Tolbooth. 
All the day over, up and down the streets where he 
went, he got threats of sundry in words and looks; 
hut, after supper, while needlessly he will go to 
visit the bishop, who had taken his leave with 
him, he is no sooner on the street, at nine o’clock, 
n a dark night, with three or four ministers with 
him, but some hundreds of enraged women, of all 
qualities, are about him, with neaves, staves, and 
peats, but no stones. They beat him sore; his 
cloak, ruff, and hat were rent; however, upon/ 
his cries, and candles set out from many windows, 
he escaped all bloody wounds; yet he was in 
great danger even of killing. This tumult was so 
great, that it was not thought meet to search either 
the plotters or actors of it, for numbers of the best 
quality would have been found guily. To-morrow 
poor Mr. William was conveyed with the baillies 
and sundry ministers to his house; for many 
women were waiting to affront him more. Always 

• Letters and Journals, n i itten by the deceased Mr. Robert Haillie, 
Principal of the University of Glasgow. 2 vola. 8vo. E'iin. 1775.— 
These two volumes, now become very scarce, are said to contain only 
a very small portion ef the papers left by baillie, several mauugcript 
copit* of which arc still preserved In Scotland. 


[however] at his on-leaping, his horse unhappily 
fell above him in a very foul mire, in presence of 
all the company; of which accident was more 
speech than of any other.”* “ I think our people,” 
says Baillie, in a letter written soon after this to 
his friend Spang, minister of the Scotch congrega¬ 
tion at Ctimpvcre, “possessed with a bloody devil, 
far above anything that I could ever have ima¬ 
gined, though the mass in Latin had been pre¬ 
sented. The ministers, who have the command 
of their mind, disavow their unchristian humour, 
but are noways so zealous against the devil of 
their fury as they are against the seducing spirit of 
the bishops. ... Ye and all your neighbours had 
much need to pray for us, as we have oft don# for 
you in your dangers. The massacre of Paris, the 
Catholic league of France, is much before my 
eyes; hut I hope the devil shall never find a 
Duke of Guise to lead the hands.”t Li another 
letter to Spang he thus notices the Catastrophe of 
the Bishop of Brechin:—This prelate hud been 
advised, it seems, both by the treasurer and chan¬ 
cellor, as well as by his brother bishops, to forbear 
the book for a time; “but be, being resolved,” 
says Baillie, “ to serve the king in a time when 
other feeble cowards couched, would not be coun¬ 
selled, but on the Sunday following went to the 
pulpit with liis pistols, his servants, and, us the 
report goes, his wife, with weapons. He entered 
early, when there were ft few people, closed the 
doors, and read his service : hut ^(hen he had done, 
he could scarce get to his house; all flocked about 
him, and had he not fled, he might have been 
killed. He durst never try that play over again.’'] 
In the following spring (under dale of 8th April, 
1038), our letter-writer, addressing himself to the 
same correspondent abroad, thus describes the 
state of Scotland:—“ Our country is at the point of 
breaking loose; our laws this twelve months has 
been silent; divers misregard their creditors; our 
highlanders are making ready their arms, ami some 
begin to murder their neighbours. Douglas, 
Abercorn, and Semple, are openly arming among 
us; readily, after their example, other noblemen 
will provide presently their houses with musquets, 
pikes, powder, and lead.’*’ 

Meanwhile, the Four Tables had been established, 
and the “ Confession of Faith of the Kirk of Scot¬ 
land, and General Band for maintenance of the 
True Religion and the King’s Person,” afterwards 
known by the name of the Covenant, had been 
drawn up at Edinburgh in February, 1638, and 
had been subscribed and sworn to there, and in all 
parts of the country, as has been already related.§ 
The height to which the hurricane had now risen 
daunted the stoutest hearts in the Scottish council; 
and from this time we find even Laud’s former 
confidant and coadjutor, Traquair, strenuously 
urging forbearance and concession, to the extent 
even of the complete revocation of the obnoxious 
service-book; a course which expose#the lord 

• Letter!, i. 9. • Id. p. II. ' f tb.> 24., 
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treasurer to the suspicion, on the part of many of 
the episcopalians, of having been all along secretly 
in league with their opponents—indeed, of having 
been one of the original instigators and contrivers 
of the insurrection: in which light, as we have 
seen, he is regarded by Spalding ;—although his 
conduct is much more consistently and probably 
accounted for by tbe mere revolution of circum¬ 
stances operating upon a character such as his, 
which the want of any deep convictions made un¬ 
stable and pliable to the current of events; and to 
which, notwithstanding that lie .was entirely the 
creature of the royal favour, an eager ambition of 
popularity is attributed by those who knew him 
best. lie seems, besides, to have been rather a 
quick und dexterous than an able man in any 
higher sense, and hie discernment of the signs of 
the times awl talent for temporary expedients 
would combine with his indifference about the 
principles that were involved in the contest, to 
draw him over, as soon as the danger became im- 
mingnt, to what was, if not the best policy in the 
largest view, at least the shortest and easiest cut to 
pence and present deliverance. 

The meeting of the famous General Assembly of 
November, 1038, at Glasgow,—the first that had 
been called since that held at Perth twenty years 
before, may be regarded, if not as the legal re¬ 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, at 
least as its actual restoration to all intents and 
proposes.* Prom the day on which that convo¬ 
cation opened till the conquest of the country by 
Cromwell, the kirk rejoiced in a freedom anil 
ascendancy such as it had never before known: it 
may be said, indeed, - to have reigned, during these 
thirteen or fourteen years, uncontrolled and su¬ 
preme, fur there was no power cither in the 
government or in the country all that while that 
was disposed, or, if disposed that dared, to ques¬ 
tion its authority, or stand in the way of any of its 
demands or ordinances. Even in the public affairs 
of the state, the voice of the clergy, carrying along 
with it, as it did, the almost undivided force of the 
popular sentiment, and of whatever then existed 
that would be now called public opinion, could not 
but he attended to in any case in which it was 
strongly and earnestly expressed; and the perfect 
mechanism of the ecclesiastical system afforded 
them all facilities for making themselves thus 
effectively heard whenever they desired to exert 
their influence. In their pulpits and in their 
church courts they had at their comnfand an en¬ 
ginery as potent at any time to make all the, con¬ 
stituted authorities of the state bend before them, 
as were the rams’ horns of the priests and the 
shouts of the people in the camp of Joshua to 
throw down the walls of Jericho. Over the minds 
and consciences of men, so far as their sway ex¬ 
tended, the papal church itself in the darkest ages 
never enjoyed a more absolute despotism. It may 
be doubtedisif even auricular confession itself has 
ever in any country c&nferrcd upon the Roman 
•See ante, pjj, 19$—199. 
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priesthood so all-pervading a controul over human 
actions as the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland 
exercised at this time over the daily walk arid 
conversation of every man, woman, and child 
composing their flocks. They were by no means 
scrupulous about interfering even with matters 
properly coming under the superintendence of the 
law of the land; but over the whole of that other 
department of conduct and demeanour which consti¬ 
tutes the dominion of morality,as distinguished from 
the comparatively insignificant province of mere 
legal sanctions and regulations, their fiats and 
frowns were held by the great hulk of the community 
to be hardly less terrible than those of the Divinity 
himself. It happened, too, that in this the era of 
its highest and haughtiest ascendancy at home, 
Scottish Presbyterianism also extended its con- 
(Jucsts beyond its native boundaries, and, throwing 
down prelacy in England, as it hud done to the 
north of the Tw^ed, stood forth tor a time as the 
established faith of the whole island. This period, 
accordingly, looked upon by the admirers of the kirk 
as the brightest in its history, is, at least, the most 
illustrative of the true spirit and genius of Presby¬ 
tery, and uf the operation of that form of eccle¬ 
siastical polity when allowed its full swing. 

The storm of the national excitement in which 
the covenant was born and cradled still blew when 
the clerical and lay representatives of the resusci¬ 
tated church thronged to meet and soon to set 
at defiance the king’s representative at Glasgow. 
Baillie, who, decided as he afterwards became, was 
then one of a very few members—not to be desig¬ 
nated a party—inclined to more moderate courses 
than the great body of the clergy, was not a little 
shocked at the scene, of turbulence which tbe 
assembly displayed. “On Wednesday, the 21st 
of November (the first day of meeting), with much 
ado,” he says, “ could we throng into our places, 
an evil which troubled ns much the first fourteen 
days of our sitting. The magistrates with their 
town-guard, the noblemen with the assistance of 
the gentry, whiles [sometimes] the commissioner < 
in person, could not get us entry to our rooms, 
use what force, what policy they could, without 
such delay of time and thrusting through, as 
grieved and offended us. Whether this evil be 
common to all nations at all public conferences, or 
if it be proper to the rudeness of our nation alone, 
or whether thir [these] late times and admiration 
of this new reformation have at all public meetings 
stirred up a greater than ordinary zeal in the mul¬ 
titude to be present for hearing and seeing, or what 
is the special cause of this irremediable evil, I do 
not know; only I know my special offence for it, 
and wish it remeided above any evil that ever I 
knew in the service of God among us. As yet no 
appearance of redress. It is here alone, I think, 
we might learn from Canterbury—yea, from the 
pope—yea, from the Turks or Pagans, modesty and 
manners; at least, their deep reverence in the 
house they call God’s ceases not till it have led 
them to the admiration of the timber and stones of 
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the place. We &tc here bo far the other way, that 
oat rascals, without shame, in great numbers, 
make such -din 'and clamour in the house of the 
teoe God, that if they minted [attempted] to use 
the like behaviour in my chamber, I would not Ire 
content till they were down the stairs.”* The 
occasion, hpwever, it must be admitted, was one 
that might well excuse all this eager crowding to 
hear and see. , 

Baillie has left ub a very full and graphic ac- 
cdunt of the proceedings of this Assembly ;t hut 
we can only here afford to run rapidly over their 
principal acts.] Of these the first of a distinctly 
revolutionary character was that condemning the 
six last assemblies, namely, those of Linlithgow 
in 160(5 and 1608, of Glasgow in 1610, of Aber¬ 
deen in 1616, of St. Andrew’s in 1617, and of 
Perth in 1618 ; and declaring nil “ and every one 
of them to have been from the heginning unfree, 
unlawful, ana null assemblies, an* never to have 
had nor hereafter to have any ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, and their conclusions to have been and to he 
of no force, vigour, nor efficacy.” The reasons 
for this condemnation in the case of each were at 
the same time carefully set forth and put upon 
record. This act was passed on the 4 th of De¬ 
cember, which, was the twelfth session of the As¬ 
sembly. On the 5th an act was passed, declaring 
the oaths and subscriptions that had been exacted 
by the prelates from the entrants into the ministry 
to be unlawful and in no way obligatory; and on the 
6th another, stated to he adopted by the Assembly 
“all in one voice,” rejecting, condemning, and 
abolishing the use of the service-book, the book of 
canons, and the book of ordination; and also 
condemning and disallowing the court of High 
Commission, “as unlawful in itself, and prejudi¬ 
cial to the liberties of Christ’s kirk and kingdom.” 
This was followed on the 8th by a very long 
act, which was not agreed to till after a protracted 
discussion, not only declaring that all episcopacy 
was to he abjured and removed out of the kirk, hut 
endeavouring to maintain, by an elaborate array of 
facts and reasonings, that the same general and 
unqualified abjuration of episcopacy was implied 
in the confession of faith, commonly called the 
“ King’s Confession,” of 1580. Baillie informs us 
that he was one of a minority who objected to this 
latter proposition, than which, indeed, as we have 
endeavoured to show in a preceding page,? nothing 
could he a greater misrepresentation. W the truth. 
At the next sitting, on the 10th, it Was voted, in the 
same spirit, by “ the whole assembly, all in one 
consent, one only excepted,” that the five articles 
of Perth were, in like manner, abjured by the 
same confession of 1580, and so ought to be re¬ 
moved out of the kirk; and therefore the court 
prohibited and discharged all disputing for them, 
or observing of them, or any of them, in all time 
coining; and ordained presbyteries to proceed 

• Letter*, p, 96. <■ Ibid,, pp. 91—150. 
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with the censures of the church against all trans¬ 
gressors. 

But that which consummated the process of puri¬ 
fying the kirk from its recent, corruptions, was a 
series of acts deposing, and in some instances also 
excommunicating, all the bishops, and several like¬ 
wise of the inferior clergy who adhered to episco¬ 
pacy. One act, directed against Spotswood and 
Patrick Lindsay, the two “ pretended” archbi¬ 
shop?, David Lindsay, Sydserf, Maxwell, and 
Whitford “ pretended 1 ’ bishops, of Edinburgh, 
Galloway, Ross,, and Brechin, declared them 
guilty of the breach of the cautions agreed upon in 
the assembly held at Montrose in 1600, for re¬ 
stricting the minister voter in parliament ;* an 1 
for this, and also for sundry other heinous of¬ 
fences and enormities, at length expressed and 
clearly proven in their process, and for their re¬ 
fusal to underlie the trial of the reigning slander of 
sundry other gross transgressions and crimes laid 
to their charge,” ordained them to be deposed, not 
only from their office of commissioners to vote in 
parliament, council, or convention in the mime of 
the kirk, hut from all functions whether of pre¬ 
tended episcopal or ministerial calling, declared 
them infamous, and ordained them to be excom¬ 
municated and held ; by all and every one of the 
faithful as heathens and publicans. A second act 
passed exactly the same sentence, on the same 
grounds, against Ballantine, bishop of Aberdeen, 
and Wedderburn, bishop of Dunblane. By a 
third, Guthrie, Graham, Fairly, and Campbell, 
bishops of Murray, Orkney, Listnore (or Argvlc), 
and the Isles, were deposed, but only ordained to 
be excommunicated in case^they should not ac¬ 
knowledge that assembly, reverence the constitu¬ 
tion thereof, obey their sentence, and make their 
repentance. Graham and Fairly in fact both sub¬ 
mitted, and became Presbyterian parish ministers. 
So did Alexander Lindsay, the bishop of Dunkeld, 
who was deposed by a fourth act. In the two last- 
mentioned acts, it is tube observed, the clause im¬ 
puting sundry proved heinous offences and enor¬ 
mities was omitted; as it also xvas in the fifth and 
last act of the series, which, in like manner, de¬ 
posed Abcrnethy, bishop, of Caithness, hut declared 
that the assembly would admit him to the minis¬ 
try of a particular dock if he would acknowledge 
its authority and make his repentance. In all the 
caseB, both of the bishops and inferior clergy, the 
rule seems to have been to he as tender as possible 
to the characters of any whom it was thought there 
was a chance of winning over to the new order of 
things, but to keep no measure in bespattering and 
MSckening those who were likely to stand fast by 
•tfteiT old profession. It may be reasonably as 
well as charitably presumed that, in several in¬ 
stances at least, the real and only proved crime, , 
after all, of the person denounced as guilty of the / 
sundry unspecified enormities, was merely his objf 
stit*|itattachment to episcopacy, or his being d 
committed to that side thatfthere was no reap*™ 

• See ante, pp. 450,4$i. 
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hope for hi* accession to the other. • A great deal 
of evidence however waB actually brought forward 
of the scandalous lives of some of those against 
whom sentence of excommunication was passed. 
Several of the bishops and others were accused of 
adultery, drunkenness, and other gross immorali¬ 
ties. “But of all our monstrous fellows,” says 
Baillie, “ Mr. Thomas Forster 1 , at Melross, was the 
first, composed of contraries, Buperstitkjn and 
profanity. He was accused of avowing that said 
service was better than preaching,—that preaching 
was no part of God’s essential worship,—that all 
prayer should be read out of books. He made 
his altar and rails himself, stood within, and 
reached the elements to those who kneeled with¬ 
out. He avowed-Christ’s presence there, but whe¬ 
ther sacramentally, or by way of consubstantiation, 
or transubstantiation, he wist not, but thought it 
a curiosity to dispute it. He maintained Christ’s 
universal redemption, and that all that was in our 
service-book was good. Yet he used to sit at preach¬ 
ing and prayer; baptise in his own house; made a 
way through the church for his kine and sheep; 
made a waggon of the old communion-table to load 
his peats in; [maintained] that to make the Sabbath 
a moral precept was to judaize; that it was lawful 
to work on it; he caused lead his oxen on it; that 
our confession of faith was faithless, only an abjura¬ 
tion of better things than those we swore to; he 
kept no thanksgiving after communion; affirmed 
our reformers to have brought more damage to 
the church in one age than the pope and his 
faction had done in a thousand years. This mon¬ 
ster was juBtly deposed.” 

Other acts of this Glasgow assembly restored 
general assemblies and the uther church courts to 
all their former privileges, liberties, powers, and 
jurisdictions, and laid down other regulations and 
arrangements necessary for the complete restora¬ 
tion of the Presbyterian polity. By one act the 
assembly, “ most unanimously with one voice, with 
the hesitation of two alanerly [only],” declared 
that it was both inexpedient and contrary to the 
laws of the kirk, “ for pastors separate unto the 
gospel to brook civil places and offices, as to be 
justices of peace, sit and discern in council, ses¬ 
sion, or exchequer, to rede or vote in parliament, 
to be judges or assessors in any civil judicatory.” 
If this act sounds like a stern rejection of some of 
the most coveted objects of human ambition in 
their ordinary form, the next fully vindicates the 
kirk from the suspicion of haring intended to cast 
from it more than the obnoxious outward show of 
civil power; a show which, in the circumstances of 
the present case, would have only impaired or de¬ 
stroyed the substance. It must be confessed that 
JM have here a specimen of Presbyterian arrogance 
laud intolerance, such as never was surpassed either 
by prelacy or popery—“Considering,” the act 
says, “ the great prejudice which God’s kirk in 
this land haul sustained these years by-papoby the 
unwarranted printing of libels, pamphlets, and 
polemics . . . and remembering the former 
von. i.i, ' 
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acts and custom of this kirk, as of all other kirlph 
made for restraining these and the like abuses'; 
and that nothing be printed concerning the, kirk 
and religion except it be allowed by those whom 
the kirk entrusts with that charge ; the assetubly 
unanimously, by virtue of their ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, dischargeth and inhibited! all printers 
within this kingdom, to print any act of the former 
assemblies, any of the acts or proceedings of this 
assembly, any confession q/' faith, any protesta¬ 
tions, any reasons, pro or contra, anent the pre¬ 
sent divisions or cdntroVersies of this time, or 
any other treatise whatsoever, which way concern 
the kirk of Scotland,, or God’s cause in hand, with¬ 
out warrant subscribed by Mr. Archibald Johnston, 
the clerk to the assembly, &c., or to reprint without 
his warrant any acts or treatises foresaid, which 
he hath caused any other to print.” Here is no¬ 
thing less than an assumption of the right of con¬ 
trolling all th« printing of the kingdom, at least in 
the departments of theology and ecclesiastical po- 
liticf i,and that too, it may be observed, without 
anyptetence that the claim so put forth is sane- 
.tjpnfed by the law of the land, or, indeed, the slight- 
'ML reference to that law. It is true that the 
'^Sfinishment with which presbyteries are directed 
to visit transgressors is merely the execution against 
them of ecclesiastical censures; hut the church of 
Rome itself, in its most audacious stretches of 
powar, never went farther than this: its uniform 
practice was, when it touched life or limb, to hand 
over its victims to be mutilated or put to death by 
the fiat of the civil magistrate. And here, too, we 
have that very principle and mode of procedure 
indicated and directed: for the assembly con¬ 
clude their act by declaring themselves to be con¬ 
fident that, to the effective furtherance of its ob¬ 
jects, “ the honourable judges of this land will con¬ 
tribute their civil authority;”—a hint which, as 
•matters stood, was in no danger of being disre¬ 
garded. 

Before quitting the scene of this sudden re¬ 
edification of the Presbyterian polity, we may note 
an instance of the way in which men’s minds were 
stirred and awakened, and tlicir views and opi¬ 
nions rapidly revolutionized, by the great events 
that had begun to hurry them onward, making 
them live a whole lifetime of ordinary experience 
in a few months. “ I was lately, ” says Baillie, 
writing a few weeks after the rising of the Glas¬ 
gow assembly, “ of the mind that in no imagin¬ 
able case any prince might have been opposed. I 
incline now to think otherwise.” “ In all pur 
questions,” be adds, “ I confess no change hilt of 
this only.” He attributes his conversion mainly 
to Bilson’s work, De Subjectione ; for the more 
democratic reasonings and. conclusions of Parus, 
Buchanan, and Junius Brutus, he tells us, he yet 
loathes at. He admits, however, that the turn his 
mind had taken had been confirmed by a certain 
paper lately sent abroad from the court with the 
approval of Archbishop Laud, the extravagance 
of which seem* indeed to have been enough to 
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shock a loyalty or credulity of the very largest 
swallow. “ They will have us believe,” says 
Baillie, “ that our whole state, were they to be all 
killed iu one day, or to be led to Turkism, to be 
spoiled of all liberty, goods, life, religion, all; 
yet they may make no kind of resistance. The 
conclusion iB horri'Je, and their proofs so weak, 
for all their diligt^ie and learning, that I like it 
much worse than I did.*" ?# the rush of extraor¬ 
dinary changes in the midst of wliicW he was 
thrown, Baillie soon got rid of his scruples upon 
various other points as well ns upon -this. 

From this time the general assembly continued 
to meet every year down to the year 1652 inclu¬ 
sive, the time and place of each meeting being 
always appointed by the preceding assembly, with¬ 
out the interference of either king’s commissioner, 
or any other authority in the state. Its acts, and 
other published proceedings, are our best autho¬ 
rity for the history of the kirk, and the manner in 
which it exercised its power, during this period of 
its unshackled domination. 

In the assembly which met at St. Andrew’s in 
July, 1642, it was resolved, that a supplication 
should he presented to the council for the due exe¬ 
cution of the acts of parliament and council against 
Papists. For this purpose it was at the same time 
ordered, that every presbvtery should “ convene 
at their first meeting all Papists in their bounds, 
and require them to put out of their corrffiany 
all friends and servants who are popish within 
one month; also within that same space to give 
their children, sons and daughters, who are above 
seven years old, to he educate, at their charges, by 
their Protestant friends, as the presbytery shall 
appoint, and find sufficient caution for bringing 
home within tlnee months such of their children 
who are without the kingdom, to he educate in 
schools and colleges at the presbytery’s sight; to 
find caution likewisejof their abstinence from masB, 
and the company of Jesuits and priests.” Ever 
since the Reformation the laws in Scotland, as 
well as in England, had altogether prohibited the 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion, or at 
least placed it under the severest restrictions; 
hut, much to the grief of the kirk, these laws had 
never till now been enforced with any strictness. 
The assembly now issued its commands to the 
inferior church judicatories, that all, of whatsoever 
rank or degree, who refused to comply with any 
one of the above requisitions should he proceeded 
against without delay. But even those who did 
consent to recall their children from abroad, and 
give them up to he educated by those whom they 
esteemed heretics, and found surety that they 
would abstain from the actual practice of their 
own worship, were not for all that to he let alone: 
they were only to he “dealt with in all meek¬ 
ness which was explained as meaning “ after 
this manner,”—namely, that certain members of 
the presbytery should he appointed to hold con¬ 
ferences with them for the space of three months— 
that, [if after that time they still remained unwil¬ 


ling to go to chureh, they should be obliged to re¬ 
move over to the next adjacent university town, 
and there reside for five months longer, attending 
all the diets of conference which the professors and 
ministers of the bounds should appoint to them; 
“by which,” concludes the ordinance, “ if they he 
not converted, their obstinacy shall be declared in 
the provincial synocls of April, and from thence 
their process shall qo on to the very closure with¬ 
out any further delay.” The show of “ all meek¬ 
ness,” therefore, with which they were to be 
treated, consisted in keeping them eight months 
under-a rigid surveillance, and on the rack of in¬ 
cessant Presbyterian eloquence exerted in abusing 
whatever they held dearest and most sacred, be¬ 
fore they were put to death, or consigned to per- 
petul®npri8onment, or whatever else was intend¬ 
ed to Sc the ultimate punishment of their obsti¬ 
nacy. 

A subject which engaged much of the attention 
of the venerable assembly in divcTs years was “ the 
abundance and increase of witchcraft,” to quote 
the words of an act of 1643, “ in all the sorts and 
degrees of it, in this time of reformation.” The 
act referred to gives a minute detail, both of the 
causes of the prevalence of witches and charmers, 
and of the means that had been found the most 
effectual for their suppression. “ The occasions 
thereof,” it is set down, “ arc found to be these 
especially: extremity of grief, malice, passion, and 
desire of revenge, pinching poverty, solicitation of 
other witches and charmers ; for in such cases the 
devil assails them, offers aid, and much prevails.” 
To bring them to a confession and judgment, it is 
proposed that a standing commission fur a certain 
time he had from the lords of secret council, or 
justice-general, to some understanding gentle¬ 
men and magistrates, within the bounds of such 
presbyteries as should crave it, giving them 
power to apprehend, try, and execute justice 
against all persons guilty of witchcraft within the 
said hounds. The grounds of apprehending 
them, it is suggested, “ may he a reigning bruit of 
witchcraft, hacked with delations of confessing 
witches, being confronted with them; for it is 
found that the delations cf two or three confessing 
witches hath ordinarily proved true.” After they 
nre apprehended, a caution is given, that they will 
he apt to destroy themselves if left alone or not 
carefully watched. The means recommended in 
order to prevent the growth of the evil, in 
addition to great diligence bn the part of minis¬ 
ters and elders in searching out the practices of 
witchcraft and charming,—which latter is described 
to be “ a degree' of witchcraft, and too ordinary 
in the land,”—are. the careful religious instruction 
of the people, and the active application of the cen¬ 
sures of the kirk against profane persons of all 
sorts. The persecution of the unhappy persons 
accused of these imaginary crimes, we thus see, 
was not likely to slacken under the sway of Pres¬ 
bytery. Baillie, in an account of the proceedings 
of this assembly, informs us that the consideration 
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of the subject was taken up “ upon the report of 
the extraordinary multiplying of witches, above 
thirty being burned in Fife in a few months.” * 
Among the proceedings of the restored Presby¬ 
terian church which do it the most honour, are 
the solicitude which it cviuced and the active 
measures which it adopted for the encouragement 
and diffusion of learning, both professional and 
secular. Several acts were passed by the assem¬ 
bly for the regulation and improvement of the 
natiunal schools and colleges, which in most re¬ 
spects were marked by sufficiently enlightened 
views. The Scottish church at this period, in¬ 
deed, contained its full proportion of individuals 
distinguished for their eminent acquirements as 
scholars; and under the influences first commu¬ 
nicated by the Knoxes and the Buchanqto and 
the Mclvils of the preceding age, it hail always 
stood up for the principle both of a learned priest¬ 
hood and a well-educated people. At the same 
time, as might be expected, it strenuously main¬ 
lined that the entire education of the country 
should he in the^hands of the established clergy; 
and, accordingly, in all the reforms which were 
now introduced, the most comprehensive and de¬ 
spotic control over schools and colleges was given 
or assumed as belonging to the presbyteries and 
other ecclesiastical courts. In outward exhi¬ 
bition, and certainly also in spirit and temper 
to a great extent, presbytery and popery may be 
said to constitute almost the two extreme forms 
of Christianity; but extremes arc proverbially, and 
from the nature of the case, apt to meet, and these 
seem to do so curiously enough in several respects. 
The bare simplicity of the one, as well as the ela¬ 
borately ornamental character of the other, is com¬ 
bined with a system of polity admirably contrived, 
though upon very different principles in the two 
eases, for maintaining the clerical body in the 
highest possible state of unity and efficient co¬ 
operation. Both churches, opposite as may have 
been the directions in which they have moved in 
regard to many other things, have, to a remarkable 
degree, shown the same disposition to throw off all 
subjection to the general authority of the state, and 
to put forward the ecclesiastical power as indepen¬ 
dent of or superior to the civil. Both have, in 
their avowed principles, and in their practice, 
as far as they had the opportunity, been of all 
churches the most intolerant of dissent, or what 
they have called schism and heresy. And, what 
iB best worth noting of all, Presbytpry, with all 
its popular pretensions, was in its best days scarce¬ 
ly behiud popery in the high doctrine it held upon 
the divine right of the ministers and other eccle¬ 
siastical functionaries to be the exclusive mana¬ 
gers of the affairs of the church, and in its haughty 
denial of any right of interference on the part of 
the people, save merely so much as might have 
been made over to them in certain cases on grounds 
of expediency. The assembly of 1641 distinctly 
explained its views upon this subject in its reply 

* Letter* »wt Journal,, 1 379.—See »lso Spelding, 11.109. 
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to a letter addressed to it by certain puritan mi¬ 
nisters in England : “ Our unanimous judgment,” 
said the Scottish church on this occasion, “ and 
uniform practice is, that, according to the order of 
the reformed kirks, and the ordinance of God in 
his word, not only the solemn execution of eccle¬ 
siastical power and authority, but the whole acts 
and exercise thereof, do properly beloug unto the 
officers of the kirkit is added, in very cau¬ 
tious and hesitating phraseology, “ yet so that in 
matters of chiefest importance the tacit consent of 
the congregation be hud before their decrees anil 
sentences receive final execution—a qualification 
by which the force of the original statement is 
rather intensified than abated. Indeed, this was 
one of the main points on which Presbytery was at 
issue with Independency, the second and more 
hated, as more formidable, enemy it had to en¬ 
counter after it had laid its old foe, Prelacy, in the 
dust. 

But the kirk, with all its lofty claims, and all 
the freedom and power it had now acquired, was 
still, according to the confession of the clergy 
themselves, far from presenting the aspect of a 
pure and perfect Sion. In 1646, after the new 
order of things had been eight years in undisturbed 
operation, we find the assembly putting forth to 
the world, under the title of “ Enormities and 
Corruptions observed to be in the Ministry,” one 
of Utmost singular of manifestos. Of the “ enor¬ 
mities” enumerated, the first time are headed “ In 
our Lives,” and the list is well worth transcribing. 
“ 1. Much fruitless conversing in company, uud 
complying with the sins of all sorts, not behaving 
ourselves as becomes the men of God. 2. Great 
worldliness is to ho found amongst us, minding 
and speaking most about things of this life, being 
busied about many things, but forgetting the main. 

3. Slighting of God’s worship in their families, aud 
therefore no cordial urging of it upon others; yea, 
altogether a wanting of it in some, if it be credible. 

4. Want of gravity in carriage and apparel, disso¬ 
luteness in hair, ami shaking about Ike kneps , 
[what can this mean ?] lightness in the apparel of 
their wives and children. 5. Tippling and bearing 
company in untimeous drinking in taverns and ale¬ 
houses, or any where else, whereby the ministry is 
made vile anti contemptible. 6. Discountenancing 
of the godly, speaking ill of them because of some 
that are unanswerable to their profession. 7. The 
Sabbath not sanctified after sermons, which maketh 
people think that the Sabbath is ended with the 
sermon. 8. There are also to he found amongst 
us who use small and minced oaths. 9. Some so 
great strangers to scripture, that, except in their 
public ministry, though they read many things, yet 
they are little conversant in the scripture, and in 
meditation thereof, a duty incumbent to all the 
preachers thereof.” In the next list, entitled “ Enor¬ 
mities and Corruptions in our Callings,” are enu¬ 
merated, among other things, “ entering into the 
ministry as to a way of living in the world, and not 
as to a spiritual calling”—“ silence in the public 
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cause, 1 ’ some, it is affirmed, being “ so gross 
herein, that even in public fasts little or nothing is 
to be heard from them sounding this way”—idle¬ 
ness, sometimes shown in preaching only once on 
the Lord’s day, while “ others have but fits of 
pains, not, like other tradesmen, continually at 
their work”—“ self-seeking in preaching, and a 
venting rather of their wit and skill than a show¬ 
ing forth of the wisdom and power of God.” In 
all there are twelve descriptions of enormity or 
corruption set forth imder this head. The two 
lists are followed by another of sixteen “ Reme¬ 
dies,” from which, however, there is little to be 
gathered in illustration of our subject, except that 
in the Bccond It is declared to be a well-known fact 
that the private trials in presbyteries of candidates 
for the ministry “ are for the most part perfunc- 
torious and that in the eleventh, ministers arc 
particularly enjoined to forbear the drinking of 
healths—“ Satan's snare, leading to excess,”—and 
also to Teprove the practice in others. 

Some acts of the next assembly, that of 1641, 
curiously attest the minute inquisition into the 
most private habits of individuals and families, and 
the watchful eye over the stcalthiest beginnings of 
defection to the right hand or to the left from the 
straight line of the prescribed method of Christian 
profession, by which the kirk sought to preserve 
its exclusive dominion over the popular mind, and 
also the high hand with which it was accustomed 
to put down any disobedience to its authority. One 
act on the subject of “ secret and private wor¬ 
ship” requires and appoints “ ministers and ruling 
elders to make diligent search and inquiry in the 
congregations committed to their charge respec¬ 
tively, whether there be among them any family or 
families which use to neglect this necessary duty; 
and if any such family be found, the head of that 
family is to be first admonished privately to amend 
this fault; and in case of his continuing therein he 
is to be gravely and sadly Teproved by the session.” 
If he still persist in his neglect, he is ordered to 
be suspended and debarred from the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. But this practice of private devotion was 
also to be restrained from running into an excess 
which might lead to the substitution of irregular 
conventicles for the stated ministrations of the 
church; and therefore in another act the assembly 
laid down a set of very particular directions with 
regard to it, not only, as it is expressed in the title 
of the act, for cherishing piety, but “ for main¬ 
taining unity and avoiding schism and division.” 
Here the greatest pains aTe taken to confine the 
private devotions of the laity within proper bounds. 
A portion of the Bible is directed to be ordinarily 
read, and those present are even recommended 
thereupon to converse with one another on what 
has been read and heard “by way of conference 
but these are, at the same time, warned that “ the 
charge and office of interpreting the holy scrip¬ 
tures is a part of the ministerial calling; which 
none, howsoever otherwise qualified, should take 
upon him in Any place, but he that is duly called 


thereunto by God and his kirk.” “ Let no idler,” 
it is afterwards written, “ who hath no particular 
calling, or vagrant person, under pretence of a 
calling, he suffered to perform wardiip in families, 
to or for the same; seeing persons tainted with 
errors, nr aiming at division, may he ready after 
that manner to creep into houses and lead captive 
Billy and unstable souls.” But, above all things, 
it is ordered that at family worship a special 
care be had “ that each family keep by them¬ 
selves ; neither requiring, inviting, nor admitting 
persons from divers families.” “ Whatsoever,” it 
is added, “ hath been the effects and fruits of 
meetings of persons of divers families in the 
times of corruption or trouble, (in which eases 
many things are commendable which otherwise 
are not tolerable,) yet, when God hath blessed us 
with peace and the purity of the gospel, such 
meetings of persons of divers families are to be 
disapproved, as tending to the hindrance of the 
religious exercise of each family by itself, to the 
prejudice of the public ministry, to the rending of 
the families of particular congregations, and, in 
progress of time, of the whole kirk; besides many 
offences which may come thereby, to the hardening 
of the hearts of carnal men and grief of the godly.” 
And the drift and Bcope of all the directions is de¬ 
clared in conclusion to be, that, while upon the one 
part the power and practice of godliness may be 
advanced, upon the other, “ under the name and 
pretext of religious exercises, no, such meetings or 
practices be allowed as are apt to breed error, 
scandal, schism, contempt or inisregard of the 
public ordinances and ministers, or neglect of the 
duties of particular callings, or such other evils as 
are the works, not of the spirit, hut of the flesh, 
and are Contrary to truth and peace.” This act is 
followed by another, “ against such as withdraw 
themselves from the public worship in their own 
congregation;” in which the assembly ordains 
“ every member in every congregation to keep 
their own parish kirk, to communicate there in the 
word and sacraments;” and directs that “ if any 
person or persons shall hereafter usually absent 
themselves from their own congregations, except 
in urgent cases made known to and approvea by 
the presbytery,” and if after private admonition 
by their pastors they do not amend then: conduct, 
“ they shall be delated, or informed against, to the 
session;” who shall cite and censure them as “ con¬ 
temners of the comely order of the kirk;” and if 
the matter he not taken order with there, it is 
directed to be brought before the presbytery. But 
the most arrogant and characteristic act of this as¬ 
sembly is one “ discharging the importing,’vent¬ 
ing, or spreading of erroneous hooks or papers.” 
“ The General Assembly,” says this act, almost 
in the tone and style of an authority claiming to be 
sovsreign in things civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
“ considering how the errors of Independency or 
separation have in our neighbour kingdom of Eng¬ 
land spread as a gangrene and do daily eat as a 
canker, insomuch that exceeding many errors, 
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heresies, schisms, and blasphemies have issued 
therefrom, and are sheltered thereby; and how 
possible it is for the same evils to invade and over¬ 
spread this kirk and kingdom, (lying within the 
same island,) by the spreading of their erroneous 
books, pamphlets, libels, end letters;do there¬ 
fore, in the name of God, inhibit and discharge all 
members of this kirk and kingdom to converse with 
persons tainted with such errors, or to import, 
sell, spread, vent, or disperse such erroneous books 
or papers;... requiring all ministers... to try care¬ 
fully from time to time if any such books be brought 
into this country from England, or from beyond 
seas (which is especially recommended to minis¬ 
ters on sea-coasts, or towns where any stationers 
are); and, if any shall he found, to present the 
same to the presbytery, that Borne course may be 
taken to hinder the dispersion thereof. And here¬ 
by all presbyteries and synods are ordained to try 
and process such aB shall transgress against the 
premises or any part of the same. And the as¬ 
sembly doth also seriously recommend to civil ma¬ 
gistrates, that they may be pleased to be assisting 
to ministers and presbyteries, in execution of this 
pet, and to concur with their authority in every 
thing to that effect.” 

Two or three other notices may he thrown toge¬ 
ther into a'single paragraph. “ It will be a good 
remedy against sabbath-breaking by carriers and 
travellers,” says an act of the assembly of 1648, 
“ that the ministers where they dwell cause them 
to bring testimonials from the place where they 
rested on those Lord’s days wherein they were 
from home.” “ Let all persons,” says another 
clause of the same ordinance, “ who flit (remove) 
from one parish to another have sufficient testimo¬ 
nials. This is to he extended to all gentlemen and 
persons of quality, and all their followers, who 
come to reside with their families at Edinburgh 
or elsewhere; and let the minister from whom 
they flit advertise the minister to whom they flit, if, 
to his knowledge, they be lying under anyscandal.” 
“ For better keeping of the Sabbath,” a third 
clause directs, “ let every elder take notice of 
Buch as are within his hounds, how they keep the 
kirk, and how their time is spent before, be¬ 
twixt, and after the time of public worship.” At 
its next meeting, in 1649, the assembly, “ finding 
the scandal and abuse that arises through promis¬ 
cuous dancing, do therefore inhibit and discharge 
the same, and do refer the censure thereof to the 
several presbyteries, recommending at to their care 
and diligence.” The old subject of witchcraft, 
also, again this year engaged the attention of the 
church, and an act was passed appointing a con¬ 
ference of ministers, lawyers, and physicians to 
consider the most advisable means of detecting and 
trying that crime, which, it is complained, had still 
continued to increase, notwithstanding all the me¬ 
thods employed against it. Upon this subject Sir 
James Balfour has preserved some frightful de¬ 
tails, The Lady of Pittardo in Fifeshire, he 
tells us, was in July this year (which was during 
the sitting of the assembly) apprehended for 
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witchcraft, and imprisoned in the tolbooth of Edin¬ 
burgh, and there, a commission having been ap¬ 
pointed by parliament for her trial, she remained 
till the middle of December, when, having been 
quite well over-night, she was found one morning 
dead, and all swollen, apparently as if , she had 
been poisoned. “ It was thought,” says Sir 
James, “ that she cither had taken the poison of 
herself, being guilty of that hellish crime, or that 
it hnd been administered to her by the advice of 
her friends and kindred, whom by her wickedness, 
if she had been publicly burnt, she had blotted, 
and stained those families she was descended of, 
of whom were descended many religious, worship¬ 
ful, and worthy personages.” The annaliBt adds, 
“ Many witches apprehended, commissions given 
by parliament and council for their trial, and they 
execute, in the Bhires of Fife, Perth, Stirling, Lin¬ 
lithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Merse, and 
Peebles, &c. I myself did see, the 20th of July, 
this year, in one afternoon, commissions severally 
directed by the parliament for trying and burning 
of twenty-seven witches, women, and three men 
and boys; their depositions were publicly read in 
face of parliament, before the house would vote to 
the president’s subscribing of the act for the clerk 
issuing of these commissions. Likewise divers 
commissions were given by the lords of council, in 
November and December, this same year, for try¬ 
ing and burning of witches: their depositions were 
read, amongst the which there was one that con¬ 
fessed that she had been of late at a meeting with 
the devil, at which there were above five hundred 
witches present. So far had that wicked enemy of 
mankind prevailed, by his illusions and practices, 
over these poor, wretched, miserable souIb.”* 
Horrible it is indeed to think of the wide devasta¬ 
tion committed under the influence of the sangui¬ 
nary delusion to which these unhappy persons 
were sacrificed—of the quantity of blood it caused 
to he shed, and the much greater quantity of terror 
and torment, of every kind, it must have spread 
through the land,—not to speak of the dark, vin¬ 
dictive passions with which it harassed and poi¬ 
soned the public mind, thus dropping no small 
part of itB curse upon the inflictors as well as upon 
the victims of the legal murders'and massacres with 
which it was continually feeding its insatiable fury. 
Was there anything really more shocking in the 
fires lighted up in Scotland and England by the 
Roman church, in the sixteenth century, for the 
consumption of heretics, than in these burnings of 
persons equally guiltless of any real crime which 
the Presbyterian church in the seventeenth century 
thus abetted and urged on ? 

A matter of great importance, in respect both of 
the practice and the principle involved in it, and 
which had occasioned much controversy, was at 
last settled this year. This was the manner of 
the election and appointment of ministers to vacant 
charges. The crown had some years before con¬ 
sented, in the case of benefices in its presentation, 
to limit its choice to a list of three candidates 

• Annals, ill. 437. 
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nominated by the presbytery; but the other lay 
patrons could not generally be 'induced, in the 
same manner, to surrender their rights into the 
hands of the church courts. At length, however, 
in March, 1649, the legislature was prevailed 
upon to end the difficulty by a very summary 
measure. “The parliament,” says Sir James 
Balfour, “ passed a most strange act this month, 
abolishing the patronages of kirks which pertained 
to laymen since ever Christianity was planted in 
Scotland. Francis, Earl of Bucclcugh, and some 
others, protested against this act as wrangous and 
altogether derogatory to the just rights of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and so departed the parliament-house. But current 
was carried for the presbyteries and clmrch-way, 
in respect Argyle, the chancellor, and Archibald 
Johnston, the kirk’s minion, durst do no other¬ 
wise, lest the leaders of the church should desert 
them, and leave them to stand on their own feet, 
which, without the church, none of them could 
well do.” Commenting'further upon “ this notable 
prank,” as he calls it, the annalist proceeds :— 
“ And this act, to make it the more specious, they 
coloured with the liberty of the people to choice 
their own ministers; yet the general assembly, 
liolden at Edinburgh in the months of July and 
August, this same year, made a very sore mint 
[attempt] to have snatched this shadow from the 
people; notwithstanding their former pretences, 
collationed the sole power on the presbyteries; 
and out-fooled the people of that right they for¬ 
merly pretended did only and especially belong to 
them jure divinn; as, according to the new divi¬ 
nity of these times, both the leaders and their 
creature Johnston pleaded, with all the forcible 
arguments wrested Scripture could produce, to 
procure their own ends and greatness.” The act 
passed by the assembly, in fact, provided that, 
when a congregation became vacant, the presby¬ 
tery should send down certain preachers for the 
people to hear; that, if the people desired to hear 
any others, they might apply for that purpose 
through their elders (that is, the members of the 
parochial kirk session) to the presbytery, which, 
however, was not<o he bound to grant the appli¬ 
cation, any more, indeed, than the elders were to 
make it, unless they chose; that after a competent 
time, not the people, but the elders or session only, 
should meet and proceed to the election ; that if 
the people acquiesced, the presbytery, upon findirfg 
the person thus elected to be qualified, should 
admit him to the ministry in the said congrega¬ 
tion : “ but if it happen,” continues the act, 
“ that the major part of the congregation dissent 
from the person agreed upon by the session, in 
that case the matter shall be brought unto the 
presbytery, who shall judge of the same; and, if 
they do not find their dissent to be grounded on 
causeless prejudices, they are to appoint a new 
election in manner above specified.” The whole 
right accorded to the people, therefore, was simply 
to state their objections; the sole right of deciding 


upon the reasonableness of the said objections 
being reserved to the presbytery. Such, in the 
purest times of the Scottish kirk, was the popular 
election of the clergy, of which we still sometimes 
hear so much! The act concludes with a clause 
which would ho doubt he found convenient in 
many cases “ Where the congregation is disaf¬ 
fected and malignant, in that case the presbytery 
is to provide them with a minister.” It is nut 
clear whether this was intended to cure or to 
punish their disaffection and malignity. 

At the memorable date of the assembling of the 
Long Parliament, in November, 1640, English 
Puritanism had not yet taken the shape of presby- 
terianism to any considerable extent. Besides the, 
statement of Clarendon, that, with the exception 
of Fiennes and the younger "Vane, and, as he 
asserts, at a somewhat later stage, Hampden, there 
were scarcely any members of that parliament, at 
itB opening, who were opposed to the principle of 
the constitution of the national church, we have 
the authority of Richard Baxter, in his account of 
his own Life, for the fact that, although “ the 
younger and less experienced ministers in the 
country -were against amending the bishops and 
liturgy, apprehending this was but gilding over 
their dangeryet “ this was not the sense of the 
parliament, nor of their principal divines.” “ The 
matter of bishops or no bishops,” he adds, “ was 
not the main thing, except with the Scots, for 
thousands that wished for good bishops were on 
the parliament side.” And even of those who were 
altogether opposed to episcopacy,—the Root-and- 
branch-men, as they were called, to which party 
Vane, and his friends that have just been men¬ 
tioned, belonged,—very few were at this time 
Presbyterians; it was Independency, not Presby¬ 
tery, which they would have substituted for the 
government of bishops. 

For the present, however, the mere diminution 
of the episcopal power which was alone derived by 
the majority of the House of Commons afforded a 
common object which united all these parties; and 
the habit they thus acquired of acting in concert, 
together with the course events took, which na¬ 
turally tended to heat and exasperate many of 
those whose feelings and v/ews were at first com¬ 
paratively moderate, soon enabled the few persons 
of more extreme opinions to become the leaders of 
the movement, and to draw the great majority of 
the others along with them. How the established 
church fell under thiB combined attack has been 
already related.* The first blow struck at the 
bishops, if we except the impeachment and com¬ 
mittal to the Tower of Laud, on the 1st of. March, 
1641, was the bilj brought in to take away their 
votes in parliament, and to leave them out in all 
commissions that had relation to any temporal 
affairs, which, after being passed in the House of 
Commons with little opposition, was sent up to the 
Lords an the 1st of May, but thrown out by the 
Upper House after the second reading. This was 

1 8«»n«, p. 387, «<«J. 
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followed in the same session by Sir Edward Deer- 
ing’s bill for the utter eradication of bishop*, 
deans, and chapters, with all officers belonging to 
them, which also, however, took no effect, having, 
after it had been read a second time in the House 
of Commons, been dropped in committee. The 
first measures that were actually carried against 
the church were the two bills abolishing the courts 
of High Commission and Star Chamber, which 
received the royal assent in the beginning of July. 
On the last day of that month the Commons ap¬ 
pointed their committee for drawing up the charges 
of impeachment against the thirteen bishops, 
which were presented at the bar of the House of 
Lords on the 4th of August following.* On the 
30th of December ten of the bishops were sent to the 
Tower, ami two more debarred from their places in 
parliament, on being impeached of higlt treason 
by the Commons for their protestation against the 
legality of the acts passed in their absence.f On 
the 14th of February, 1642, a new bill incapa* 
oitating the bishops for voting in parliament waa 
at last passed into a law.J From this date the 
church, though not yet actually pulled down, may 
he considered as a mere ruin. 

Only a few days after the opening of the Long 
Parliament the Commons had appointed a grand 
committee, consisting of the whole House, to in- 
tpiire into the scandalous immoralities of the 
clergy. But the vast number of cases that came 
pouring in, upon the general invitation that was 
given to all sorts of persons to get up all sorts of 
complaints against their ministers, soon made it 
necessary that the gTand committee should divide 
itself into four or five committees, which were 
called White’s, Corbet’s, Harlow’s, Deering’s com¬ 
mittees, after the chairman of each. It is said 
that, in u short time, above two thousand petitions 
were brought before them, of which Corbet’s com¬ 
mittee, which it appears was the favourite tribunal, 
had for its share no fewer than nine hundred. 
About two years after, another committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider of “ the fittest way,” as it was 
expressed, “ for the Telief of such godly and well* 
affected ministers as have been plundered, and 
what malignant clergymen hate benefices in and 
about the towu, which benefices being sequestered 
may be supplied by others who may receive their 
profitsand in July, 1643, the scandalous com¬ 
mittee and this other (nicknamed by the royalists 
the plundering committee) were empowered to 
carry on their proceedings in concert.* By means 
of their united powers, and the aid of a succession 
of ordinances passed by the House to facilitate 
their operations, these bodies, in course of time, 
cleared the church pretty effectually both of 
immoral clergymen and also of those who were 
not of their own way of thinking. Many of the 
royalist clergy were besides still more summarily 
ejected by the parliament soldiers. “ Multitudes', 
of them,” to quote the account of the historian of 

• See ante, p. 248. , t Sse inte, p. 261. 

? S«e ante, p, 272. 
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the Puritans, “ left their cures and took sanctuary 
in the king’s armies or garrisons, having disposed 
of their goods and chattels in the best manner they 
could. Others, who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious by their sermons, or declarations for 
the king, were put under confinement in Lam¬ 
beth, Winchester, Ely, and most of the bishop’s 
houses about London ; aud, for want of room, 
about twenty, according to Dr. Walker, were 
imprisoned on hoard of ships in the river Thames, 
and shut, down under decks, no friend being 
allowed to come near them.”* It is said that 
110 of the clergy of the diocese of Loudon alone 
were turned out of their livings in the years 
1642 and 1643; and that as many more fled, 
to avoid imprisonment. “ It is to he lamented,” 
adds Neal, “ that several pious and worthy 
bishops and other clergymen, who withdrew 
from the world, and were desirous to live peace¬ 
ably without joining either side, suffered after¬ 
ward in common with the rest of their brethren; 
their estates and livings being sequestered, their 
houses and goods plundered by ungovernable 
soldiers, and themselves reduced to live upon the 
fifths, or a small pension from the parliament, 
either because they could not take the covenant, 
or comply with the new directory for public wor¬ 
ship. Among these we may reckon the most 
reverend Archbishop Usher, Bishops Morton and 
Hall, and many others. When the bishops’ lands 
were seized for the service of the war, which was 
called Bcllnm Episcopate, or the bishops’ war, it 
was not possible to show favour to any under that 
character; and though the two houses voted very 
considerable pensions to some of the bishops, in 
lieu of their lands that were sequestered, due care 
was not taken of the payment; nor would* several 
of their lordships so far countenance the votes of 
the houses as to apply for it.” To the names of 
the eminent sufferers here mentioned may be add¬ 
ed one of the most illustrious in English literature, 
that of Jeremy Taylor, who being driven from his 
living of Uppingham, which was sequestered, re¬ 
tired intoWales,and,while supporting himself and 
his family byj teaching a school, there composed 
some of the greatest of his immortal works. 

For a space of some two years the country might 
be said to be without any established form of wor¬ 
ship. The clergy were left to read the liturgy or 
not, aB they pleased, and to take their own way, in 
like manner in all other points: thus, we are told, 
while some of them continued to wear the canoni¬ 
cal habits, others gratified their taste by preaching 
in a cloak, after the fashion of the Protestant minis¬ 
ters of Geneva and France. The cathedral wor¬ 
ship was also everywhere put down; and many of 
the sacred edifices themselves were lamentably de¬ 
faced and injured, principally in the process of 
executing an ordinance, passed by the parliament 
in the summer of 1643, by which it was directed, 
that before the 1st of November ensuing all altars 
and tables of stone, in churches, should be utterly 

* Neal, Hist, Pur. ii, 183. 
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KmimoN at St, Paul’s Cross on Goon Friday. Fiom a Drawing in the Pepysian Libiary. 
This Cioss was erected about 1450, and re-mpdcllcd iu 1505. 



Puritans destroying the Coosa in Chea^side. 

From a contemporary Prlut in the Pennant Collection, Brit. Maa, 


taken away and abolished;, all communion tables 
removed from the east end of the church; all 
rail! about them pulled down 5 all candlesticks, 
tapirs, and basins standing upon them taken away; 
anckthat all crucifixes, crosses, hnaget, and pic¬ 
ture of any one or more persons of the Trinity, or 
of the Virgin Mary, and all other images and pic¬ 
tures of saints, and all superstitious inscriptions, 
whether in the church or churchyard, should be 


obliterated or otherwise destroyed. I 11 the licgin- 
ning of the preceding May, also, the two Houses, 
in the fury of their zeal against monuments of 
superstition, had passed a resolution for the de¬ 
struction of all crosses throughout the kingdom; 
and by their order Sir Robert Harlow actually 
superintended the levelling to the ground of St, 
Paul’s cross, Charing ctosb, and that in Cheapside, 
London. The Puritans themselves had been ac- 
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customed to crowd around St. Paul’s cross, to hear 
their favourite preachers declaim from the same 
pulpit from which Ridley and Latimer and Cran- 
tner had addressed their forefathers in the first 
davs of the Reformation. 

The building up of a new ecclesiastical polity 
was made the work of the Assembly of Divines, 
which was called together by an order of the two 
houses dated 12th June, 1(143, and met at West¬ 
minster on the 1st of July thereafter. The mem¬ 
bers of the assembly, selected as they had been by 
the puritanical parliament, were generally agreed 
in holding the doctrinal theology of Calvin-; but 
upon the question of church government they were 
more divided in opinion. A few of them were 
attached to episcopacy as it had lately existed in 
the national church; hut these, finding them¬ 
selves in a hopeless minority, soon retired. Of 
those that remained the great majoiity appear to 
have been at first inclined towards a modified 
episcopacy, or rather some such combination of 
episcopacy and presbytery as had been established 
by the original reformers of the Scottish cliusch,' 
in which bishops, without any secular rank or au¬ 
thority, like the district superintendents instituted 
by Knox, should he associated with a system of 
diocesan and provincial church courts. This 
pally, however, coalescing with the commissioners 
from Scotland, and swayed by the great influ¬ 
ence which circumstances at the time gave to (he 
church of that country, ultimately became tho¬ 
roughly Presbyterian, some of them even going the 
length of adopting the principle of the divine 
right of presbytery. Prom them proceeded all’the 
successive creeds and compendiums published in 
the name of the assembly—the Directory far Public 
Worship; the Confession of Faith; and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. All these exposi¬ 
tions am thoroughly both Calvinistic and Presby-- 
tcrian : they constitute indeed the authorised formu¬ 
laries of the church of Scotland at the present day. • 
But the Presbyterians were to the last vigorously 
opposed in the Westminster Assembly by aminority 
consisting of two sections, which, although they 
generally acted in concert against the common foe, 
were also sufficiently distinguishable from each 
other. These were the* Independents, and those 
called Erastinns, from their adoption of the tenets 
of Erastus, a German divine of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, who reduced the questions of chinch govern¬ 
ment, and also of the connexion hetween the church 
and the state, to the simplest possible form, by 
maintaining that the church, or the clergy as such, 
possessed no inherent legislative power of any 
kind, and that the national chuTch in its form and 
discipline was in all respects the mere subject and 
cieuture of the civil magistrate. That, however, 
which in both the Erastians and the Independents 
more than anything else enraged and alarmed the 
Presbyterian party was, their advocacy of the prin¬ 
ciple of a general toleration—ft doctrine which 
Piesbytcry, as we have seen, had always held in 
especial abhorrence. As yet, the Independents 
vot„ in. 
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appear to have generally held this great principle 
with some limitation ; being inclined, for instance, 
though Tatber on .political than theological grounds, 
to exclude the adherents of popery from the full 
liberty which they would have granted to all other 
Christian sects. But the views of the Erastians 
were of the most comprehensive amplitude. Basilic, 
who was one of the commissioners to the. Assembly 
from the church of Scotland, repeatedly notices in 
his letters the assertion in various rpinrtcrs of a 
toleration which should be without any limits what¬ 
ever. Thus, in one place, he speaks of a letter 
that was given into their clerk, inveighing against 
the covenant, and exhorting the Assembly to give 
a full liberty of conscience to all sects. “ Here,” 
he says, “ rose a quick enough debate; Goodwin, 
Nye, and their party (the Independents), by all 
means pressing the neglect, contempt, and sup¬ 
pressing of all such fantastic papers; others were 
as vehement for the taking notice of them, that the 
parliament might 1)0 acquaint theiewilh, to see to 
the'remedy of these dangerous sects.”* The 
person mentioned in this passage is Thomas Good¬ 
win : he afterwaids speaks of a John Goodwin, of 
Colcman-street, nut a member of the Assembly, 
who, he says, “ is a hitter enemy to Presbytery, 
and is openly for a full liberty of conscience to all 
sects, even Turks, Jews, Papists.” “ This way,” 
hr adds, “ is very pleasant to many here.” f In 
another place he describes Cromwell and Vane as 
“ both for uni)pfe 5 M^;lilieriy.”r 
t Although, majority in the Assembly of 

Divines rernaihetffVith the Presbyterians till its 
dissolution, about three weeks after the king's 
death (on the 22nd of .February, 1049), the Inde¬ 
pendents and other sectaries had long before that 
date been getting a-head of them both In the par¬ 
liament and ip the army. The Directory of Public 
Worship, which supplanted the .Liturgy, was esta¬ 
blished by an ordinance of the parliament on the 
3rd of Januaty, 1645; but the Confession of Faith, 
which laid down ■ a Presbyterian system of eccle¬ 
siastical pcHity, although it’wasat once received by 
die Scottish church, was never in fact sanctioned 
by any act of the English legislature. Nor were 
even the name, style, and dignity of archbishops 
and, bishops formally taken away till the 5th of 
September, 1646. By an act passed on the 6th 
of June, 1646, however, the Presbyterian form of 
church government was partially established by 
way of experiment, the preamble of the act de¬ 
claring, “ tiiat if upon trial it was not found accept¬ 
able, it should he reversed or amendedand to 
this law a further effect was afterwards given by 
several additional ordinances of the House of 
Commons; till at last, in 1649, it was declared 
without, qualification by the house that presbytery 
should be the established religion. Yet, many 
difficulties still stood in the way of the actual ex¬ 
tension of the new system of ecclesiastical polity 
over the whole kingdom; and, in point of fact, it 

• Letlen. I. 412. t 11). li. IS. 

Jib. tt.61. Sec al«o pp. 18,43,49, tic. 
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never obtained more tban a very limited and im¬ 
perfect establishment. 

Accordingly the national church of England, if 
it might be so called, in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, although the clergy and probably also the 
people, especially in the towns, were for the greater 
part Presbyterians, was by no means exclusively 
composed of the members of that^ persuasion. 
Some of the benefices were still retained by their 
old episcopalian incumbents; a considerable num¬ 
ber were held by Independents; and a few were 
filled even by persons belonging to some oi the 
many minor sects that now swarmed in the sun¬ 
shine of the Protector’s all but universal toleration. 
For some time, indeed, the pulpits appear to have 
been opened even to any of the laity who were 
esteemed to possess an edifying gift of utterance. 
At last, in March, 1653, Cromwell, by an ordinance 
of council, appointed aboard of triers, as they were 
calMd, in all thirty-eight in numb*, of whom part 
were Presbyterians, part Independents, and a few 
Baptists, to which was given, without any instruc¬ 
tions or limitations whatever, the power of exa¬ 
mining, «nd approving or rejecting, all persons 
that might thereafter be presented, nominated, 
chosen, or appointed to any living in the church. 
This was tantamount to dividing the ehureti 
among these different religious bodies, or so libe¬ 
ralizing and extending it as to make it comprehend 
them all. Cromwell, however, held forth the mea¬ 
sure as one, on the contrary, of a restrictive cha- 
racteT—as designed h) restrain the excessive liberty 
that had previously existed, when any one who 
would might set up as a preacher, and so give. 
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himself a chance of obtaining a living in the 
church. The board of triers continued to sit, and 
to exercise its functions, at Whitehall, till a short 
time after the death of Cromwell. 

Of the numerous sectaries, as they were called, 
that sprung up in this age, we shall not now enter 
into any account, further than to mention that those 
of chiefest note were the Baptists (generally called 
by others the Auabaptistg), the Quakers, or fol¬ 
lowers of George Fox, and the Fifth-monarchy 
Men, all of whom will meet us again in the next 
period. 

Jn*Scotland, also, Cromwell and his deputy, 
Monk, enforced, in spite of the teeth of the 
Presbyterian clergy, the same geueral toleration 
that had been established in England. But it 
soon became manifest that that system could only 
be maintained, with any chance of an hour’s quiet 
to the country, by putting a gag upon the church. 
Accordingly, when, after many heats, the geueral 
assembly had met as usual at Edinburgh in the 
, summer of 1652, and was about to proceed to 
business, Lieutenant-colonel Cotterel suddenly 
came into the church, and, standing up upon one 
of the benches, informed them that no ecclesias¬ 
tical judicatories were to sit tiierc but by authority 
of the parliament of England; and, without giving 
them leave to reply, commanded them instantly to 
withdraw themselveB, and then conducted the whole 
of the reverend body out of the city, by one of the 
gates called the West Port, with a troop of horse 
and a company of foot. The assembly did not 
dare to attempt tb meet again so long as Cromwell 
lived. 
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(in other words, between monarchy and,aristocracy) 
had now been going on in England for moTe than 
four hundred years. The very fact of its having 
continued so long proves that victory could not 
have invariably declared itself either for one side 
or the other. Consequently each side would have its 
successes or their consequence^ to bring forward 
as preoedents in favour of its pretensions. By far 
the greater number of these Jtewedents were on 
the side of the king; The earlief Normans and 
all the Tudors were very nearly, if not altogether, 
absolute monarchs; though it was a sort of abso¬ 
lutism differing considerably from that of the 
Roman emperors or Turkish sultans, inasmuch as, 
in the community over which the English monarehs 
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rated there existed Aments of opposition to their 
power, which had native vigour enough, and only 
wanted time and circumstances to become exceed- 
formidable, while the other communities 
referred to were sunk in a hopeless, irrecoverable 
torpor. At the same time, the granting of Magna 
Charta, and the numerous confirmations of it 
between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(in one, reign alone, that of Edward III., there 
were no fewer than fifteen, and there were thirty- 
two* in all), together with the new statutes made 
to support and develope it, prove incontestably 
that the other side had precedents in their favour 
also. The existence of these precedents on both 
sides accounts for the Btrangely different views 
taken of the subject by writers of opposite parties, 
who, as the manner of partisans is, fix their eyes 
intently on one object, or one class of objects, and 
shut them resolutely against all others. The 
writers of the one party look to one set of prece¬ 
dents, those of the other to the opposite set. For 
example, the historians David Hume and Mr. 
Brodie fix their attention on different sets of pre¬ 
cedents. And while we must admit, with Hume, 
that the English government, before the time of 
the two firet Stuarts, cannot be considered as a 
government in which the liberty of the subject was 
uniformly and systematically protected in practice, 
whatever it might have been in theory, and even 
in the solemn language of the legislature, we arc 
equally ready to concede to Mr. Brodie that the 
condition of the hulk of thd English people was 
better than the condition of the hulk of the French. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances in the situ¬ 
ation of England—especially the great power of 
the earliest Norman kings, obliging the great barons 
to band together and to call in the aid of the 
smaller barons, and even of the people at large, to 
oppose it—which led to the granting and confirm- 
iiig of Magna 'Charta, the Commons of England, 
up to the period at which we have arrived, could 
hardly he said to have obtained any share of the 
sovereign power. The Commons, however, cer¬ 
tainly gained some very important steps under 
Richard If. and the three succeeding kings of the 
House of Lancaster, if not towards an actual share 
in the sovereignty, at least towards a power of 
checking the king’s exercise of it. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster then intervened, and ended 
by leaving a cunning, mean-souled Welshman o* 
the throne of the Plantagertets. The civil wars, 
however, had shivered to pieces die power of the 
Anglo-Norman barons, once so formidable ; so that 
the cool, cunning, little Welshman, and his hot¬ 
headed, blustering bully of a son, did what the 
mightiest and most victorious of the I’lanta'genets 
could not do. They effectually crushed the nobi¬ 
lity ; and they prevented the Commons from 
making any further advances, if they did not rather 
drive them back from some of their more advanced 
posts. In fact, as we have seen in the preceding 
Book, Henry VIII., at least, was as neatly as 

* Coke, I. last, proem. 


possible absolute. There is an important corro¬ 
boration of this view of the subject by no mean 
authority. When Sir Edward Coke was fighting 
the battles of the Commons against the crown in 
the House of Commons, under Charles I., it is 
observable that all his precedents cited are from 
the Plantagenet reigns, If any had been to be had 
to serve his purpose from the Tudor times. Sir 
Edward was not the man to overlook or neglect 
them. 

But along with these circumstances favourable 
to the power of the prince and unfavourable to the 
liberty of the subject, there were also some cir¬ 
cumstances of a contrary description, which arose 
from causes set in motion by Henry VII. and his 
son, with the intention of producing effects very 
different from those that were produced. The 
principal of these circumstances were the power 
of, or at least the additional facilities to, the alien¬ 
ation or sale, and consequent subdivision, of the 
fiefs or large landed estates of the nobility ;* 
and the reformation in religion. By the former, 
Henry VII. probably thought that he would only 
weaken the power of the great nobility, overlooking 
the fact of the great increase that would be pro¬ 
duced in the number of landholders. In the 
latter, Henry VIII. only saw an instrument for 
the immediate gratification of his own brutal appe¬ 
tites and passions, overlooking likewise the similar 
fact, as in the other case, of the still further increase 
of the holders of land that would arise out of the 
division of the church property, and being unable 
to penetrate to the momentous moral and political 
consequences of the Reformation. 

By this subdivision of the large fiefs, or estates, 
was formed,' or at least greatly increased, that 
numerous, and; when banded together, powerful 
class, placed between the higher nobility and the 
citizens or burgesses (for the mass of the people 
is hardly yet to be taken into the account), known 
in England by the denomination of “gentry.” 
As we have remarked before, this class, with some 
of the ancient lineage, the territorial wealth, and 
the military character, inherited also a large por¬ 
tion of the high, proud, indomitable spirit of that 
old Norman aristocracy that had once filled Europe 
and Asia with their victories and their renown. 
To this class belonged most, if not all, of the par¬ 
liamentary leaders during the e&entful period upon 
which we are now employed,—men who presented 
a strange compound of qualities which had pro¬ 
bably never before been seen together; being at 
once cool, sagacious politicians,—brave, high- 
spirited soldiers,—and enthusiastic, devout, and 
somewhat ascetic theologians. So that, amid that 
band, in many a breast, beneath an exterior plain, 
cold, puritanical, there burned, along with the 
high, fierce, determined spirit of a republican 
soldier, the concentrated pride of a nobility of 
twenty generations, 

It was a peculiarity in the destiny of England, 
that this class, sitting in the same chamber with 
• By Hie Statute of Flnci, 4 Heu. VII, c. S4. See eol. II, p. 751. 
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the citizens and burgesses, who, with whatever 
firmness they defended the narrow* local interests 
of their respective townships, were remarkable for 
a humble and even timid deportment in their 
transactions with the king and nobility, communi¬ 
cated to them a portion of their own high spirit: 
so that we shall find the “ poor Commons,” who 
before scarcely dared to lift their eyes from the 
ground in the presence of royalty and nobility, 
now transformed into the “ Commons of England,” 
who deposed lords, bishops, and kings, and bade 
defiance to the world.* 

In this progress of events the Reformation, or 
revolution in religion, referred to above, played an 
important part. We agree with M. Guizot in 
thinking that the fundamental character of the 
Reformation was not a mere struggle for the redress 
of ecclesiastical grievances, hut a grand insurrec¬ 
tion of human intelligence against spiritual domi¬ 
nation. This insurrection, then, having been suc¬ 
cessful,—this rebellion having become a revolution, 
—»a singular phenomenon presents itself through¬ 
out Europe,—liberty iu spiritual matters and sub¬ 
jection in temporal, free examination and pure 
monarchy standing face to face. The battle was 
first joined, the mighty and eventful conflict began 
in England. 

As we have said, the kingly power received a 
very considerable accession in the reign of the first 
Tudor. It reached a degree of energy and con¬ 
centration it had not before known. Not that, as 
M. Guizot has remarked, the despotism of the 
Tudors was more violent, more oppressive, than 
that of their predecessors. There might have been 
as many or more acts of injustice, of tyranny, per¬ 
petrated by the Plantagenets than by the Tudors, 
llut, under the latter, the kingly power became 
systematic; royally held a language it had not held 
before in England. 11 may be added that a some¬ 
what similar movement, as regarded royalty, was 
then going on over the greater part of Europe. 

The Reformation, though Henry VIII. probably 
little suspected so, gave a mighty impulse in the 
other direction. The minds of men, freed in part 
from the spiritual thraldom which had so long 
bound them, began to question other things besides 
matters of religious belief. In England, moreover, 
the religious revolution had been brought about by 
the higher orders of the state, the king, and the 
nobles; not, as if Germany, by the people them¬ 
selves. Consequently it bore the stamp of its 
authors. It was a monarchical ant> aristocratical 
revolutioh; royalty, episcopacy, and nobility divided 
among them the rich spoil of their papal prede¬ 
cessor j and consequently, too, it left many, if not 

* For a full development of this see M. Guizot's admirable 4 His- 
toire General® d« la Civilisation cn Europe, tlepuis la Chute <le 
TEmpire llomain juiqu' k la Revolution Frtinqaise.’ Paris, 1S28— 
1832.—That the more rt-flectlng minds of that age were not intert¬ 
able to the Teal changes that had tukeu place in the constitution of 
society, is proved by such passages as the following, iu Raleigh’s 
Prerogative of Parliament'“ The force by which our kings in 
former times were troubled is vauished away. But tins necessities 
remain. l*he people, therefore, in these later nges, are no less to be 
pleased than thu inters before; for, as the latter me become less, so, 
by reason of the training through Engluud, tho Commons have all 
the weapons in their bands." 


all, of the popular wants unsHisfied. Thence arose 
a sect, which constantly went on increasing, of dis¬ 
sentients from the form of religion prescribed by 
the state. In proportion to the difficulties which 
their dissent threw in their way, and the dangers 
to which it exposed them, were, as might be ex¬ 
pected, these men’s enthusiasm, perseverance, 
energy, and courage. Calm, austere, laborious, 
temperate, hoping all things, enduring all things, 
they learned iu time to dare all things for that 
which the very sufferings they underwent for the 
sake of it taught them implicitly to believe was of 
paramount importance to themselves and to all 
men. Such were the English Puritans, who were 
destined to be the main instruments in bringing 
about perhaps the most important revolution that 
has yet been recorded in the annals of human 
kind. 

The fire that burfied thus fiercely in the breasts 
of a large portion of the people of England, conti¬ 
nued to burn silently and unseen during 'the reign 
of Elizabeth, kept undfer, though it could not he 
extinguished, by the wise and firm policy of that 
illustrious woman. All restraint was relaxed in 
the next reign, as if the government had fallen 
into the hands of a rabble of half-drunken dotards. 
In every relation of human life in which he is 
viewed, whether uttering drivelling absurdities to 
his parliaments, and at the same time likening 
himself to King Solomon in wisdom, or blustering 
about his courage and power at the very moment 
when he was giving Unequivocal signs of the last 
degree of cowardice and weakness, or enlivening 
the privacy of his royal retirement by the amuse¬ 
ment of looking at his court fools jousting against 
each other, mounted upon the shouldera of other 
fools, or pouring forth the effusions of his obscene, 
grovelling nature to his worthy minion Bucking¬ 
ham, James is equally an object of aversion or 
contempt. And yet, of the death of this man, 
Archbishop Laud Bays, in his Diary, that “ he 
breathed forth his blessed soul most religiously.”* 
Contempt, disgust, and the hitter feelings engen¬ 
dered by the persecutions they underwent, con¬ 
verted the Puritans generally, before the close of 
this reign, into zealots for a reformation in the 
state as well as in the church. 

James died, and was succeeded by his son,—a 
man who, as compared with his father, might be 
considered as possessing the tastes and habits of 
a gentleman, though wanting altogether in those 
higher characteristics of an English gentleman,—a 
firm, a religious observance of his word,—an 
unswerving fidelity to duty and to truth,—and, 
viewed as the ruler of a great nation, absolutely 
incapable, from ignorance and narrowness of un¬ 
derstanding, and from weakness both intellectual 
and motal. Having, however, very high notions 
of his power and prerogative, and sufficient courage 
to act upon those notions, though not sufficient 
ability to act efficiently, he hurried on the contest, 
to which we have alluded above, between liberty 
• Laud’s Dtary.p. 15. 
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of .cposcmnce and -fllvR aubjection—between the 
absolute dominion of the One, or the Few, and 
the insurgent spirit t>(. the Many. This conflict, 
from the deep and far-spreading character of its 
effects, will for ever be intensely interesting, not 
Only to Englishmen, but to every nation and tribe 
of civili*e{lmen. 

Jams* had carried at least the pretensions of 
royalty mother than any of his predecessors. What 
the strongest of the Tudors had left vague and 
fluctuating in theory, whatever might have been 
their practice, he endeavoured to render clear and 
incontrovertible as the revealed laws of the Deity* 
He attempted to prove from the Holy Scriptures 
(though the passages he quoted had been long 
before used by a much abler logician, Sir William 
Fortescue, to prove the exact converse of the 
kingly proposition) that kings held their power 
immediately from God, and tif him only wore ac¬ 
countable for its exercise; and that monarchy, or 
the sovereignty of One, was the form of govern¬ 
ment for which, above all others, God himself had 
expressed a decided preference.* Charles was 
not likely to be wanting in respect to the judgment 
of his father on this point. He had travelled, too, 
with his father’s minion, Buckingham, as a travel¬ 
ling tutor. He had beheld in Spain royalty treated 
with honours little short of divine. And from 
France, along with his queen, he received impres¬ 
sions which were all in favour of the supremacy 
of kings. If he had had somewhat more ability 
and a better fortune, perhaps Strafford might have 
done for him what Richelieu did for his royal 
relative. Ami yet there were peculiarities in the 
case of England that might have rendered that 
impossible even to the firmness and capacity of 
Strafford. These we have already touched slightly, 
hut they deserve to he more fully examined. 

Hobbest does well, as it appears to us, to place 
among the very first and chief causes of (as he 
terms it) the people’s being corrupted or seduced 
from their allegiance to their king, the allowing 
them the free use of the Scriptures, as was done 
by the Reformation. If an absolute monarchy, 
such as absolute monarchies then were, was to be 
established, the best way to go about it was not 
to set every man'to work to read the Scriptures in 
his mother tongue, and put his own interpretation 
upon them. It might be expected that men who 
were accustomed to attempt to penetrate all the 
mysteries of their religion, to discuss freely the 
nature anfl powers of God and his angels,} would 

• Compare King James's * True Law of Fre$ Monarchiett’ (King 
James’s Works, p. 191—•9. folio, 1(516) with Fottoscuo’s work ou 
'Ttie UifTcrrnee between thminium Resale and Dominium Politicum 
et Hegale,' p. 1—5,8vo. edit. 

+ Behemoth, Part I, 

t The innumerable tracts nnd pamphlets that have oome down to 
Hi from those times show the nature of many of these inquiries. 
The younger Sir Heury Vune appears to have been one oJHhe wiUJuBt 
as *ell as the subtlest of those •• seekers.’’ Among hts subjects of 
disouMluu were ‘The creation, nature, and ministry of angels,’' The 
thousand years’ reign of Christ,’ and live like. 8e« his v-ork entitled 
•The Retired Man’s Meditations; ortho Mysterie and Poe or of God¬ 
liness shining forth in the Living Word, to the unmasking the My* 
terle of Iniquity in the most refined anil purest Forms. In which Old 
Light is restored and New Light justified; beiug the Witness which 
is given to this Age. By Henry Vane, Knight. 4to, 1655.’ 


not stop short there, and abstain altogether from 
touching upon-the nature of earthly potentates. 
Kiflg James might command them to abstain from 
such speculations as too high and weighty for 
their weak and narrow capacities. But, like 
Cftnute dictating to the waves, he commanded in 
vain. He did not know that the human mind was 
obeying the action of laws as fixed and irresistible 
as those that made’the waves of the ocean deaf to 
the command of Canute. 

The different effect produced at the time by this 
use of the Scriptures upon different minds, is a 
curious instance of the degree to which men’s 
conclusions are governed by their interests. The. 
king, the high nobility, and the high clergy, being 
the principal gainers, were satisfied with the Re¬ 
formation as it was. They sought to go no farther. 
They were convinced that everything was pretty 
much as it should be. “ The kingdom,” they 
said, “ abounded with wealth, plenty, and all kinds 
of elegance, more than ever : they did nothing but 
applaud the happiness of England, and called 
those ungrateful and factious spirits who com¬ 
plained of the breach of laws and liberties.”* On 
the other hand, the rest of the community, including 
gentry, burgesses, and people, saw that the Refor¬ 
mation had left them many things still to desire. 
It had, in truth, made them aware of many wants 
before unfelt. And they were net slow iu finding 
in Holy Writ abundance of evidence to support 
their views and prove the reasonableness of their 
wishes. An instance of the application of the 
same text of Scripture to prove two things the. 
exact opposite of each other, will strikingly 
illustrate the above remarks. “ Kings,” says 
Heylyn, the churchman, “ are God’s deputies on 
earth, and, like him, love a cheerful giver .”f 
“ Forced consecrations,” says Milton, the re¬ 
publican, “ out of another man’s estate, are no 
better than forced vows,—hateful to God, who 
loves a cheerful giver. 

Akin to the preceding is another cause, which 
is noticed by Lord Bacon as one of the diseases 
with which learning was afflicted in his time.§ 
This was the fervor and rhetorical vehemence of 
language, both in writing,and speaking, but espe¬ 
cially in preaching, which sprung up (says Bacon) 
about the time of Luther, and was employed to 
excite the passions of the people; taking place of 
the somewhat qMmeuth but far Snore accurate and 
logical diction of the Schoolmen. Though Bacon 
only viewed this phenomenon as it affected litera¬ 
ture and science, it was a sign and forerunner of 
the greatest social and political ohanges. For it 
was the first symptom in modern times that the 
mass of the community were to he appealed to. 
And though, when the mass is sunk in ignorance, 
the appeal is necessarily made to their passions 

• May. History of the Parliament, Book I. chap. it. y. 18. edit. 
164”. 

+ Life of Laud.p. 184, folio, 1C68. 

j (/‘onwdpratlou*Touching the likeliest Means to remove Hire¬ 
lings out of the Cliutch, p. H0. 1659, 

$ Do Augtn, .S'cient., Lib. I. p. V), edit. Lujfd. Bat^v. 1045. 
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rather than their reason, even this was a point 
.rained, for it was tt step that behoved to he made 
before society could advance beyond; and a step 
„f 8U ch importance that, to gain it, we should even 
be willing that, for a time, the loose, wordy, 
empty declamation of popular rhetoricians should 
lake the place of the concise, close, apt, an# pre¬ 
cise language of the Aristotelian logicians, or 
Schoolmen.' This would naturally lead to the 
diligent study and imitation ot the ancient orators; 
amC along with the admiration of their style, there 
would be apt to arise an admiration of their senti¬ 
ments. So that the Reformation would here act in 
two ways. It would produce a disposition to 
question constituted authorities—first, on religious 
grounds; and, secondly, “ bfecuuse (m the words of 
Hobbes) there were an exceeding great number of 
men of the better sort that had been su educated, as 
that, in their youth, having read the books written 
by famous men of the ancient Grecian and Roman 
commonwealth, concerning their polity and great 
actions, in which hooks the popular government 
was extolled by that glorious name of liberty, and | 
monarchy disgraced by the name ot tyranny, they 
became thereby in love with their forms of govern¬ 
ment ; and out of these men were chosen the 
greatest part of the House of Commons, or, if they 
were not the gieatest part, yet, by advantage of 
their eloquence, were always able to' sway the 
rest.”* 

Hut it may he said that these causes of dis¬ 
affection, with the addition of another, namely, 
tlie increase and diffusion of wealth in consequence 
of the rising prosperity of the city of London, and 
other great towns of trade,—were not peculiar to 
England,—but common to her with other countries, 
such as Holland and Germany. As we have 
already remarked, however, there were circum¬ 
stances peculiar to England which made the above 
causes efficient there before they were so in any 
other part of the world. “When we regard,” 
says M. Guizot, “the state of the free institutions 
of'England at the end ,of the sixteenth century 
this is what we find :—1. Maxims : principles ot 
liberty which had been written, which the country 
and the legislature had % never lost sight ol. 

2. Precedents: examples of liberty, very much 
mixed up, it is true, with contrary examples and 
precedents, hut sufficient to legitimutisc and sup¬ 
port the remonstrances.—3. Institutions, special 
and local, fruitful in germs of liberty : the jury, 
the right of assembling, of being armed, the inde¬ 
pendence ®f municipal administrations and juris¬ 
dictions.—4. Lastly, the parliament and its power, 
of which royalty had more need than ever, for it 
had dilapidated the greater part of its independent 
revenues, and could not avoid having recourse, for 
its subsistence, to the vote of the country.”t 
Now, the circumstances which were peculiar to 
England,—and among the very most important of 
I these must be classed that already mentioned, of 

* Bflh«notli l i).5,oSitliOa<loii,1682. 

t Hist. Gtu. do la Cit. oa Europe, Upm ini- p- JS. 
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a portion of the aristocracy‘•being amalgamated 
wife the burgesses by sitting together in the same 
chamber,—joined to those above specified, which 
were common to her with other European coun¬ 
tries, had, about the commencement of this period 
of our history, added much boldness not oijly to 
the thoughts, but to the hearing of the Commons 
of England. For we may here remark, in passing, 
that for n long time lifter the English Commons 
had assumed considerable boldness of ideas and 
firmness of purpose, their demeanour was charac¬ 
terised by an extreme deference and timidity. 
r |iie bearing, again, of the. high aristocracy who 
sat in the Upper House was marked by a corre¬ 
sponding haughtiness. The following extracbfrom 
the Commons’ Journals exhibits, in a curious and 
striking manner, the state of the case as regarded 
the former humility and increasing pretensions of 
the Commons, and the proportionate pride and 
insolence of the Lords, so late as the accession of 
James 1. to the throne. The insolence of the 
servant may generally be taken as the measure, 
to a certain degree of accuracy, of that of the 
master. “ Lvna\ Martii 19, 1603.—Complaint 
was made, by Sir Herbert Croft, of Bryto 
Taash, a yeoman of his majesty’s guard, who, 
keeping one of the doors in the Upper House, 
and Sir Herbert himself and Borne others of tile 
Commons offering to come in, he repulsed them, 
mid shut the door upon them with these uncivil 
and contemptuous terms, — Goodman burgess, 
you come not here.”* When such was the inso¬ 
lence of the door-keeper, the insolence of those 
within may lie assumed to have been considerable. 
Mr. Yeoman Tassh, however, even then did not 
escape without a reprimand from the Commons 
at the bar of their House. A few years later 
Bucli insolence might have procured him suspen¬ 
sion by the neck. 

There is one leading trait in the aspect of this 
age that we must notice before we quit this part 
of our subject. We have already alluded to the 
probable effect of putting the Dihle into the hands 
of the body of the people. They were commanded 
to be, they professed to he, Christians. They 
diligently read, and much pondered on, the pre¬ 
cepts of the Christian morality. In being ordered 
to be Christians, they were .ordered to take these 
as their rule of life. They did so take them, to 
the bcBt (that is to say) of their comprehension 
and knowledge of them. They then turned theii 
eyes to those who were their worldly superiors— 
whose power and wealth made them be looked ui 
to as the great ones of the earth. They looked 
as far as they were permitted, into the palaces o 
their princes and tiie hallB of their nobles; am 
they beheld many things there which were lmri 
to reconcile with the commands of that Bool 
which, they believed, was no respecter of persons 
but which was intended alike for the rich and tin 
poor, for the prince in hi* palace and the peasau 

• Journals of the House of Commons, vol. i. p. H-- 
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jn his hut. They ‘were convinced that a court 
which gcted in a manner so contrary to the pre¬ 
cepts of their cherished religion, and a church 
which was the tod of that court, must he had, 
and ought to he put down. And they went about 
the work jrf putting them down with a mixture 
of enthusiasm and coolness, of ability, energy, 
and courage, which has never yet been displayed 
in an equal degree by any body of men in any 
age and any country. Yet, for all this, the revo¬ 
lution which we are about to trace must not he 
regarded merely as a religious one. It was also 
a political revolution, but accomplished in tie 
midst of a religious people, in a religious age. 
Wc have already said that it was the commence¬ 
ment in Europe of the struggle between free exa-‘ 
mination in spiritual matters, as established by 
the Reformation, and pure mqgarchy. This is 
M. Guizot’s statement of the question, hut it is 
not strictly accurate : for, in England, monarchy 
was not quite pure, nor examination quite free. 
There was, however, enough of freedom of exa¬ 
mination to, produce a desire for more, and not 
enough of pure monarchy to render that desire 
unattainable. During the whole struggle, then, 
religious and political ideas, passions, and interests 
mingled, and constantly influenced, and supported 
each other.* 

When Charles I. succeeded to the throne of 
England, being supposed to possess many more 
good qualities than his father, the nation, tired of 
the government of a pedant, an imbecile, and 
a coward, hailed his succession with unfeigned 
delight; for they had not forgotten that they had 
once been governed by men, or by a woman who 
possessed some of the noblest qualities of man¬ 
hood. Their joy, however, was not destined to 
be of long continuance; nor had they reason to 
expect that it would, if they considered attentively 
what had been the education which the king who 
was now to rule over them had received. 

Among the many vices of the court of James I., 
if there were others more loathsome, there was 
hone more universal, more habitual in it, than 
insincerity. Insincerity is, indeed, the charac¬ 
teristic of all barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, 
and pre-eminently of all barbarous and semi- 
barbarous courts. Thus we meet with it in the 
court of Elizabeth as well as in that of James. 
But, nevertheless, we are less likely to meet wjth 
it in abundance at the court of a virtuous and 
manly prince than of a vicious and effeminate one. 
At the court of James, from the king on his 
throne to the court jester, all had alike discarded 
truth and sincerity as qualities they had no use 
and no regard for. He who could not lie, and 

* M. Guissot thinks thnt the English Revolution iMts essentially 
political, though religious ideas and passions setvwl us instruments 
to it. CiviJis. on Europe, Lecon 13. May (History of the Purlin meat, 
lib. i. p. 115) goes further, and says that mixing up religion In the 
dispute about laws and liberties rather injured tire cause of the par¬ 
liament. However, in this we think him wrong; and the,result 
proved it, for the parliament forces were beaten till Cromwell adopted 
the plan of having plenty of religious fopfttjcs fttyopg bis soldiers; 
and then they were invincible, 


look in the face of him to whom he lied as if he 
were Bpeaking the truth, was unfit to breathe in 
such an atmosphere. But in that atmosphere 
Charles Stuart first drew the breath of life,—in 
that atmosphere he passed his boyhood and big 
yputh,—in that atmosphere he attained to man¬ 
hood, st least to all of manhood he ever knew. 
Knowing, then, what his father was, and knowing 
what were the instructors of the son, the English 
people do not seem to have had much ground for 
entertaining any high expectations from that son. 
But drowning men, says the proverb, are glad to 
catch at a straw. 

Such was the state of the national mind when 
Charles called t%ethcr his first parliament. Even 
of that the proceedings soon showed (hat, if pure 
monarchy could at this time be said to exist in 
England, its seat was over an awakening volcano 
■ It manifeHjid from first to last a spirit of distrust 
and even of resistance; and, after Bitting some¬ 
what less than two months, was dissolved by the 
king in a fit 'of spleen at what he considered its 
contumacy. 

In about Bix months a new parliament was 
called, and the Commons do not appear to have 
grown in the interval a whit more compliant with 
the king’s wishes. They almost commenced their 
proceedings with an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Duke of Buckingham. This man had enjoyed the 
extraordinary fortune of being the favourite and 
prime minister of two successive kings, JameB I. 
and his son Charles. His recommendation to this 
high office was simply beauty of person. Of the 
qualities belonging to a statesman he possessed not 
one. It would be, then, only what the laws of 
human nature would lead us to expect if his ad¬ 
ministration waB one uninterrupted series of 
failures and disasters. In his negotiations he was 
constantly outwitted by men who, though they 
might be as great knaves, were not quite so great 
fools as himself; and his military enterprises 
rendered the name of Englishman the laughing¬ 
stock of Europe,* till it was redeemed by the 
capacity and valour of Cromwell and Blake. Ills 
private life, too, was profligate to the lost degree; 
and he offended all with whom he came in con¬ 
tact by the insolence of his demeanour. In the 
full enjoyment of almost every object of human 
desire,—power only short of absolute—unbounded 
wealth—pleasure in every material form in which 
it is known to mortals, without having expended 
one particle, of the labour, the courage, and the 
skill which the lot of man upon earth has ordained 
to be the price of such tilings; and, naturally of a 
frivolous character, he was necessarily ignorant of 
all which, as prime minister of England, it was 

• At Tarli, Madrid, and the Hague, the English amliamdors 
were repeatedly intuited. One eate, mentioned in HoweU’t Letter#, 
p.810 (Uvo, Loudon, 1678), will tetve at a epeeimeu. When Sir 
Thomat EdmundB wont ns ambassador to France, the Frenchman 
aent to meet him at St. Denit pretended to excute the gmallneet of 
the Bitoijdnnce on the ambassador by saying that " hia exedh’nry 
should uot think it strange that he had to few French gentlemen t<> 
attend in thU tcrvice and to ftecomnanv him to the court, in regard 
there trpre jq m»ny killed at the Isle orRhc.” 
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at once his interest and his duty to know. To all 
this must be superadded the circumstance of his 
not being bom to this high and prosperous fortune, 
which he thus acquired without desert or exertion, 
and consequently feeling less easy in his position, 
and therefore exhibiting, in addition to ull his other 
bad qualities, those of a parvenu. If we can 
conceive a creature to the last degree weak, ig¬ 
norant, vicious,—knowing no higher impulse than 
the low, sordid passions of a savage or a brute,— 
intrusted with all that concerns the happiness of 
millions of beings, of whom the lowest are con¬ 
siderably above it in the scale of existence,—we 
shall obtain some idea of the administration and 
the statesmanship of Buckiughap. A fitter in¬ 
strument than such a minister ^the wit of man 
could hardly have devised to accelerate the fate of 
a falling dynasty. 

As might have been expected, th« impeach^ 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham woAnnefi'ective. 
“llis majesty’s poor Commons ” were not yet a 
match for the favourite of his majesty. But the 
fact of the impeachment at least showed the spirit 
of discontent that had arisen and the spirit of 
resistance that was rising among the Commons of 
England. 

The king, finding the Commons more disposed 
to attack his favourite than to grant him supplies 
of money, dissolved his refractory parliament after 
it had sat only four months. After an interval of 
a year and nine months, a third parliament was 
called. Soon after its meeting a debate took place 
upon public grievances, in which Sir John Elliot, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir Edward Coke 
joined.* Wentworth, after vehemently complain¬ 
ing of the illegal acts committed, said, “ This hath 
not been done by the king hut by projectors; 
these have extended the prerogative of the king 
beyond its just limits.” He concluded with 
moving two resolutions; the “ 1st. For our per¬ 
sons, the freedom of them from imprisonment, and 
from employment abroad against our own consents, 
contrary to the ancient customs of this kingdom. 
The 2nd, for our goods, that no levies may he 
made but by parliament; and no billeting of 
soldiers.”t But this parliament is chiefly me¬ 
morable for preparing the petition to the king, 
founded upon Magna Charts and other statutes, 
for ascertaining what is called in England the 
rights and liberties of the subject, which after¬ 
wards received the name of the “ Petition of 
Right.”} To this petition it was the object of the 
Commons to obtain the king’s assent At parliament 
that it might have the force of a special enact¬ 
ment, and, as such, be enrolled among the sta¬ 
tutes^ In one of the debates on this subject 
Pym made an observation which shows that he 
was aware of the ambiguity and confusion produced 
by applying the term “ sovereign ” to the king of 
England. “ P know,” he said, “ how to add 

• See ante, p. 130. t Pari. Hist. vol. SI. p. 23G, 

t See ante, pp. 131—134. 

$ la fact Anciently all acts of pariiarneut were in form of petitions. 
See Coke, 4 Inst, 25, 
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sovereign to the king’s person, but not to his 
power; and we cannot leave to him a ‘sovereign 
power,’ for we never were possessed of it.”* Charles 
at first attempted to evade answering this petition 
in the usual form, in the mode to -which precedent 
had given the stamp of legality, by the Buhterfuge 
of appearing to assent to it in vague, general 
terms. But finding that this would not satisfy the 
Commons, he at length gave them an answer in 
the technical words, “ Soit droit fait comme il est 
dfisird.”t But, this notwithstanding, the Commons 
having presented a remonstrance to the’ king on 
the subject of tonnage and poundage, Charles pro¬ 
rogued the parliament in disgust, after a session of 
little more than three months-! 

During the prorogation a circumstance oc¬ 
curred which showB that Charles was beginning 
to suspect that something like a crisis in his 
affairs had arrived which, for its management, 
demanded abilities of a somewhat different order 
from those possessed by the minion Buckingham. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth obtained title and place, 
being created a baron and privy counsellor; and, 
in Michaelmas following, he was made a viscount, 
and lord president of the council of the north. 
The assassination of Buckingham, which also took 
place during this prorogation, made way for Went¬ 
worth and Laud to he the king’s principal advisers. 

On the re-assembling of parliament in Ja¬ 
nuary, 1629, the first inquiry of the Commons 
regarded the infringement of the Petition of Right 
since the end of the preceding session.§ Re¬ 
ligious grievances also occupied a good deal of 
their attention, and many long-winded and vehe¬ 
ment harangues were delivered, in which each 
speaker seemed to imagine that he had peculiar 
means of fathoming the designs and will of the 
Deity, and, to borrow the words of one of the most 
eloquent of those long-winded men, Sir John 
Elliot, of “ laying down what was truth.”j| It 
was on these matters, as has been noticed in a 
former chapter,^ that Oliver Cromwell first ap¬ 
peared as a speaker. And certainly it must lie 
said for'Oliver, that when he first made his ap J 
pearance in public life, so far from evincing any 
seditious designs upon the crown of these realms, 
he appeared to he much more occupied with the 
world to come than with this. Meanwhile the 
breach between the king and the House of Com¬ 
mons was every day becoming wider; and, after a 
debate of unusual violence on the great question of 
tonnage and poundage, this third parliament also 
was hastily dissolved, like its two predecessors, on 
the 10th of March, 1629, Elliot, Hollis, Seldcn, 
and the other principal members of the opposition, 
being at the same time thrown into the Tower.** 

• Pari. Hist, vol.ii. p. 357. 

f Ibid. p. 405K Yet it is to bo remarked that this was the nsna 
mode of the king’s giving bis assent to a private bill, that to a public 
bill being “ le roy le v cut." Did Charles seek for u subterfuge to Ins 
tender conscience in this ?~Commons’ Journals, vol. i. p. 105? 

11 luck stone, Comm. B. 1. c. il. p. 184. 

J lbid. p. 435. S Seo ante, p. 138. 

Purl. Hist. vol. U. p. 450. ^ Su-e anto, p. HO. 

■■ Hue ante, pp. 141, 142.—Wo may here note a curious instance o 
tho cUuger of mistukc auy mu a jhowsver able, runs in wntiug the 
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Henceforth Charles resolved to try what could be 
done without parliaments. 

For gome time thingB went on smoothly enough ; 
and to a superficial'observer, bucIi as Charles’s 
foreign wife and heT frivolous and foolish courtiers, 
or to a short-sighted bigot such as Laud, Charles’s 
principal adviser next to the queen, the Binooth 
surface of society which they beheld gave no in¬ 
dications of the tornado that was gathering around 
and the earthquake that was sleeping below. 

The wife of Charles, Henrietta Maria, a daughter 
of Henry IV. of Frunce, had not been long in 
England before she discovered that her husband 
was a weak man; and, though herself a more tliau 
ordinarily weak and shallow woman, she felt her¬ 
self in duty hound at least to make the attempt to 
govern him, and, through him, the kingdom of 
England. She wished to know and regulate 
everything; and if she was not consulted upon 
every occasion, she treated her royal consort ns a 
spoiled child does those who have submitted to 
the yoke of its weak, capricious tyranny. She 
was surrounded on the one hand by Unman Ca¬ 
tholic priests, on the other by frivolous, intriguing 
young courtiers, and by one or two women, such ns 
the Countess of Carlisle, who, like their royal 
mistress, fancied that they had talents for empire 
as well as gallantry. To this coterie the termina¬ 
tion of parliaments seemed the commencement of 
an Elysium upon earth. 

We, may well question whether this section of 
Charles’s council would amalgamate well with tiie 
other directed by two such men as Laud and 
Wentworth. 

The son of a country tradesman, to whatever 
cause William Laud owed his high place in the 
church and state, lie did not owe it to his birth, 
any more than Wolsey and most of his brethren, 
for, in fart, it was in Laud’s time, and mainly 
through his instrumentality, that the Church of 
England commenced its close alliance with the 
aristocracy. Up to the age of fifty Laud had lived 
secluded in a college in Oxford, distinguished, 
however, for a busy, meddling spirit, and the sort 
of learning and acuteness which was at that time 
in demand at the Universities.* First, Bishop of 
St. David’s, then of Bath and Wells, afterwards of 
London, and, lastly, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and, in truth, prime minister of England (for 
though lie himself held no ostensible political 
office except his seat at the council-board, at the 
great committee of Trade and of the king’s re¬ 
venue, and as one of the commissioners of the 
Treasury during the time the lord high treasurer- 
ship was in commission, a lord high treasurer, a 
clerk of the closet, and one of the principal secre¬ 
taries of state were appointed on his recommenda¬ 
tion), he carried into these high functions the 

history of a foreign nation; in the mis-translation M. Guizot (Hist, 
do la Rev. d'Anghterrc. i. 67) has given of the exclamation of Pinch, 
the Speaker* in the debote oi the 2nd of March, ** I will not say 1 will 
not, twt I dare a of,”—which he turns into, “ Je no veu# pas, je ne puis 
pas, je n’ose pas.” 

• Sea Heylyn's Life of Lauds—Laud's Diary,—his Conference with 
Fisher the Jesuit,—and the History of his Troubles ond Trial, 
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petty, meddling, squabbling spirit of a university 
proctor. His rise was mainly owing to those low 
and base arts to which spirits at once servile and 
insolent are so prone, and to which so many men 
in all ages and countries, laymen as well as church¬ 
men, have owed their rise. Ho sooner had be 
attained a certain elevation than he kicked down 
those who had helped him up; and while, like 
the pampered dog or menial of a great man’s 
household, he was obsequious aud fawning to his 
master and his master’s minion Buckingham, he 
was unmannerly and overbearing to all besides. 
At the same time laborious, austere, headstrong, 
choleric, uncourteous even to harshness towards 
all but those be cqpsidered his superiors,t he was as 
little likely to render himself agreeable to a circle 
of gay, frivolous, and licentious courtiers, as towards 
the austere, grim puritans whom he persecuted wtih 
such unrelenting cruelty. The church was the 
one idea of Laud’s mind, and its aggrandizement 
the one object of his existence; and lie developed 
that idea and pursued that object, not indeed with 
the genius of a philosopher and the. spirit of a 
statesman, hut with the microseopic and perverted 
acuteness of a theological schoolman, the unrclax- 
ing energy of a zealot, and the stern, indexible 
courage of a martyr. 

Wentworth was sprung from that class to 
which we have already alluded, as known by the 
name of gentry, being the eldest son of Sir 
William Wentworth, a gentleman of large estate 
and ancient family in the county of York, hold¬ 
ing a manor which had descended to him from 
the time of the Conquest,, and claiming consan¬ 
guinity with a long list of ancient and noble fami¬ 
lies, that, in those days of respect to high birth 
and long descent, might, comport well with his 
soil’s aspiring fortunes.'!' It lias been usual to 
consider Wentworth as an apostate from the prin¬ 
ciples of his youth ; and, indeed, he was so desig¬ 
nated by Pym in the speech in which he intro¬ 
duced the motion for his impeachment at the 
commencement of the Long Parliament. But, 
without quarrelling about the meaning of a word, 
it may be sufficient here to observe that we have 
evidence from Wentworth’s own pen that he was, 
from the first, solicitous asf royal favour ; and he 
appears to have been driven into opposition to the 

* Clarendon, though the apologist of Land, relates a staking in¬ 
stance of this; ami in show that it was not an isolated instance, lie 
adds, “ and this kind of behaviour of his was the discourse of all 
companies of persons of quality, every man eon I inning any such 
story with nnothcr like it, very much to his disadvantage.**—Claren¬ 
don's Life, vol. i. 62, Oxford, 1739. 

•i An Essay towards the Life of my Lord Strafford?, in a Letter to 
the late Earl. By Sir George Radcliffe: forming Appendix No. 1. of 
Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches. 2 vol*. folio, London, 1739.— 
Also Biog. Brit., art. Wontwmth; the compilers of which article, 
however, it ought to be observed, although they have added from 
other sources some new matter, have in some instances unwarrant¬ 
ably departed from tho account of Radcliffe, who, a* StmlTord’s con¬ 
fidential friend, was likely to be, and was, well iufortned. Far instance, 
in regard to the time of his first marriage, where the account ■of Rad- 
eliffe is proved by a letter in puge 1, vol, i. of tho Letters and Dia¬ 
na tehee, and of his 11 rst entering parliament, where Radclifie's dato 
is confirmed by Browne Willis’# Notitia Parllamentaria, vol. hi. 
p. 169. Since writing the above we have been gratified to find that 
the accuracy of Radcliffe has ulso been noticed by Mr. Forster in his 
interesting and graphic, and at the sumo time elaborate, Life of 
Strafford, published in Dr. Lordlier’# Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
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court rather from disgust at the reception his 
advances had met with from the king, or, to speak 
more correctly, from the Duke of Buckingham, 
than from a thorough conviction of the badness of 
the government, and a sincere desire to amend it.* 
However that may be, he rendered himself suffi¬ 
ciently formidable, by his energy and eloquence, 
as an enemy, to make the court think it worth 
while to have him for a friend. But, in the capa¬ 
city of Charles’s minister, he found that the cup 
which lie had coveted was not one of unmixed 
sweetness. Both nature and fortune had con¬ 
tributed to render Wentworth imperious and 
haughty; and his bold and aspiring spirit might 
be expected to rebel against sq, weak and con¬ 
temptible a dictation as that of Charles and his 
miserable wife. Ilis views were too large, and 
his pride was too lofty, to permit him to mix him¬ 
self up with the domestic intrigues, or give way 
before the convenience, of the palace. And yet it 
is curious, in reading the letters and dispatches of 
Stratford, to observe how his vigorous adminis¬ 
tration, and comprehensive, coherent, and, pro 
Itmlo, statesmanlike views, were thwarted by 
whims and follies worthy of a spuik-.il child, or a 
weak, violent, capricious woman. The good or 
bad humour of the queen, the etiquette ol the 
court, the prerogatives of the officers of the house¬ 
hold, appeared to Charles considerations almost 
if not altogether of equal importance with the 
mightiest interests of the empire. There is a pas¬ 
sage in one of his letters so characteristic ot the 
man and his position, that we shall give, it in his 
own words:—“I am none,” he writes to the Lord 
Treasurer, “ of those soft-tempered spirits; but 1 
cannot endure to be mistaken, or sutler my purer 
and more entire affections to lie soiled or in the 
least degree prejudiced with the loathsome and 
odious attributes of covetousness and ambitious 
falsehood. Dome but right in this; judge my 
watches to issue (as in faith they do) from those 
clearer cisterns; 1 lay iny hand under your foot; 

I despise danger, I laugh at labour. Command 
me in all difficulties, in all confidence, in all rea- 
diucss.”t Of the difficulties of Wentworth’s situ¬ 
ation it was not one of the least, that lie had to 
spend a large portion o£ his time in writing an 
explanation and defence of almost every one of 
his measures to a pack of ignorant incapables, 
such as composed the English court at that time. 
It is astonislnng what labour he must have gone 
through in this way. Besides the two large folio 
volumes of his Dispatches, that w#re published 
about a century ago, there exists at Wentworth 
House, in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, an 

• See particularly hit Letter* and Dispatches, vol. i. pp. 34, 35. 
Hut there is evidence to the same effect scattered all through those 
papers, which, besides furnishing materials for forming a judgment 
of the charactorof Strafford, aucli as are seldom possessed for esti¬ 
mating public men, afford a more complete picture thun can be 
fouud elsewhere of the social us well as political condition of Eng¬ 
land timing the curly part of the seventeenth century. Hume, pio- 
bably well aware how much it would tell nguinst his views, has 
scarcely alluded to these papeis, perhaps the moat valuable record 
that has come down to us of that momentous time. 

| Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 80. 


immense mass of papers, inffiis own handwriting; 
still unpublished. 

But, notwithstanding all these difficulties with 
which he had to contend, Wentworth had not been 
long in his government of Ireland before the good 
effects of his vigorous administration began to be 
felt. The debts of the crown were discharged; 
the revenue, before unequal to the expenditure, 
was raised above it; the army, which he found 
feeble and ill-disciplined, was recruited, well- 
disciplined, and well-paid; and, though Went¬ 
worth tyrannized over all, he would permit no 
other tyrants but himself: consequently the reli¬ 
gious and aristocratical factions were kept in 
check, and the poor were protected from the op¬ 
pression of the rich and powerful, which, in Ire¬ 
land, except when checked by an iron hand like 
that of Wentworth and Cromwell, has at all times 
ground them down to the very dust.* The con¬ 
sequence was, that commerce prospered, manufac¬ 
tures were established, agriculture made some 
progress: hi a word, Ireland was under an arbi¬ 
trary and iron rule, indeed, but less a prey than, 
perhaps, it, has ever been before or since, to the 
wasting domination of a selfish and ignorant 
oligarchy. 

In England, Laud, possessed of less ability as 
well as invested with less ample power than Went¬ 
worth exercised in Ireland, though he could not 
go quite so far or quite so fast ns his friend, yet 
went as fast us he was aide in the same path. He 
set to work with his characteristic violence, lie 
put down all liberty of speaking and writing; and 
he would fain have put down all liberty of think¬ 
ing in (he same manner; but that was not quite 

easy.) lie imprisoned, he fined, he cut off 
ears, he slit noses, he scourged, [ he set in the 
pillory, he branded with red-hot iron; and, to 
render the thing complete, those "who sought to 
escape from this intolerable tyranny to the wilds 
of America were stopped. Such were the meanR 
that Laud employed to the professed end of pro¬ 
pagating the true religion. 

But, whether or not by such measures Laud 
advanced true religion, it is certain that, at least 
for a time, he. advanced something which was 
probably much nearer the real end lie had in 
view, and that was the Church of England. Never 
was that church m a more palmy state. In 1635 
the star of the Church of England might be said 
to he in its zenith. Laud, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, was prime minister of England; Juxon, 

• Strafford’s Letter* and Dispatches, vol. i. pp, 287, 371. In tho 
hitler place the expulsion ol Sii Joltu Finch, Ixird Chief Justice of 
the Common l'leiu, is remarkable. “ Your lordship'* wisdom,” ho 
guys, “ hath now brought tho h flair* of Ireland to such a jwus as wo 
here cannot determine whether those that have noed of justice love 
you more, or those that have not justice (how great soever, nod that 
would willingly be above it) fear you.” 

1 f Heylyn’s Life of Laud, p. 862, folio, London, 1688, He got 
decree passed m the Star Chamber on July t, 1637, by which it wus 
ordered “Thatthe master-printers from thenceforth should !w reduced 
to a certain number; and that if any other should secretly or openly 
pursue that trade, he should be set in the pillory, or whipped through 
the stroctB, and suffer such other punishment as that court should 
indict upon him.” The rest of the decree, prohibiting the printing 
of any book,without the imprimatur of the archbishop or the bishop 
of Londou, has already been given at p. 1C6, 
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Bishop of London, was lord high treasurer, the 
first churchman who had been so since the time 
of Henry VII.* Wren, Bishop of Norwich, and 
Bancroft, Bishop of Oxford, were talked of among 
the young clergy, who “ swarmed mightily about 
the court,” and, after the joining of the “white 
sleeves with the white Btaff,” seemed to think 
everything their own, as secretary of state and 
chancellor of the exchequer.t Moreover, hy en¬ 
forcing conformity in the English regiments and 
factories beyond seas, and hy sending bishops to 
the colonies and “ backing them with forces,” it 
Was hoped that the Church of England might be 
rendered “ as diffused and catholic as the Church 
of llome.”{ So that Laud might well exclaim, 
after so much exertion, “ And, now, if the church 
will not hold up themselves under God, 1 can do 
no more.”§ 

The characteristic of the English church, as 
distinguishing it from most other ariBtocratical 
hierarchies, was its strict subordination to the 
state, while at the same time it had distinctly se¬ 
parate ministers and functions. In the latter qua¬ 
lity it differed from the hierarchy of arislocratical, 
or, as it is commonly called, republican Rome, of 
which the ministers weTe at the same time states¬ 
men and soldiers,—the ministers, in short, of the 
ruling oligarchy; in the former from the papal 
hierarchy, which owned subordination to none, 
hut claimed dominion over all.' The English 
church, moreover, like the reformed churches of 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Scotland, 
owed its origin solely to the individual will of the. 
temporal sovereign, and hy that lost all independ¬ 
ence. It had, indeed, early felt the irksomeness 
of this yoke, and desired to shake it off; but the 
perils which beset it at once from the Cutholics 
and Nonconformists, and the formidable hand of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, rendered that desire 
a vain one. When the Stuarts came to the throne 
the clergy became bolder, soon finding out, as well 
as the people, that they had got a very different 
sort of master to deal'with. Every time the king 
paraded his prerogative, and talked of his divine 
right, the clergy bowed respectfully; hut, by-and- 
l>y, they began to slip in a word or two at times of 
their divine right also. By way of excuse, how¬ 
ever, for these pretensions with the king, they 
became vehement against the people, calling them 
“the rude, rascal commons,” “rascal rioters,” 
“rascal rabble,” “that underfoot of people,” and 
the like ;|| apparently forgetting that they had 
souls to be saved; much more, that they were 
formed “ after the image of their Maker,” as’well 
as their betters. When Charles I. got embroiled 
with his parliament, and was looking about him 

• Laud’» Diary, p. 53. 

+ Strafford’# Letters and Dispatcher rol. H. p. 2, in a letter from 
the Rev. George Garrard, Muster of the Charteihouse, a correspond¬ 
ent of Strafford's. 

Heylyn’a Life of Laud, pp. 276 and 369. 

Laud’s Diary, p. 53. 

|j See the Hook of Homilies of the Church of England, Land’s 
Diary aud his History of his Troubles and Trial, and Jleylyn’s Lile 
of Laud, poifljft, See a Up Bishop Braiphall’s V\ orks. 


for the means of governing without parliaments, 
the English clergy thought that the time for assert¬ 
ing their independence had arrived. In so think¬ 
ing, however, they were mistaken. 

The monopoly by the clergy of the confidence 
of the king and of the high offices of the state, to 
which we have adverted, naturally excited the 
jealousy and disgust of the higher aristocracy, who 
were accustomed to consider that confidence and 
those offices as their birthright. But, as if they 
were not a sufficiently formidable adversary. Laud 
contrived to add to theirs the enmity of another 
powerful order of men—the lawyers. He com¬ 
plains bitterly in some of his letters to his con¬ 
fidant and coadjutor, Wentworth, of the ob¬ 
stacles opposed to the aggrandisement of the 
church by the “ forms of the common law.” 
“ The Church of England,” he writes on one 
occasion, “is so hound up in the forms of the 
common law, that it is not possible for me or for 
any man to do that good which he would, or is 
hound to do. For your lordship secs, no man 
clearer, that they which have gotten so much 
power in and over the church, will not lot go their 
hold; they have, indeed, fangs with a witness, 
whatsoever 1 was once said in passion to have.”* 
We will quote an extract on this subject from his 
History of his Troubles and Trial, as a curious 
contrast to the preceding, and as showing the great 
value of the Strafford Papers in unmasking the 
statesmen of those times:—“ Ever since I had the 
honour to sit at the council-table, I kept myself 
as much to the law as I could, and followed the 
judgment of those great lawyers which then sat at 
the board. And upon all references which came 
from his majesty, if I were one, I left those freely 
to the law, who were not willing to have their 
business ended any other way. And this the 
lord keeper, the lord privy seal, and the counsel 
learned, which attended their clients’ causes, cun 
plentifully witness.”f Now, there is one case 
which, from its importance and the misrepresen¬ 
tation it has received from historians, we shall give 
here, in which one of the “ counsel learned” does 
not witness much in favour of the archbishop, but, 
on the contrary, hears as strong witness to the 
meddling, irritating, intolerable character of his 
tyranny, as some of his most atrocious acts of 
persecution and cruelty. 

Bagshaw, a barrister of the Middle Temple, of 
some standing and considerable reputation in his 
profession, having been chosen reader for the Lent 
vacation, begin his readings February 24th, 1639, 
selecting for his subject the statute pm Clem, 
25 Edw. III. c. 1. Before we enter farther into 
this subject it may he well to give, in Bagshaw’s 
own words, his account of his real sentiments with 
regard to episcopacy; and that the more on this 
account, that those sentiments may be considered 
as exhibiting some view of the opinions entertained 
on the same subject hy several of the most iuflu- 

• Strafford'# Letter# and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 111. 

t History of Laud's Troubles and Trial, |>. 160. 
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ential and rem*rkable men of that time, such as 
Lord Falkland, Clarendon, Colpepper: M. Guizot 
even thinks that some of the popular leaders, for 
example, Hampden and Hollis, would have pre¬ 
ferred, to a Presbyterian organization of the church, 
a moderate episcopacy, with functions purely ec¬ 
clesiastical and more liberty of conscience than 
Luud and his friends approved of. 

“I was then,” says Bagshaw, in the Vindication 
of himself, which he afterwards published, “and 
am still of opinion, that the crown of England, 
being a monarchy hound up by such apt laws, for 
the benefit and peace of prince and people, is bo 
apted for the order and jurisdiction of bishops, 
that I hold it the fittest for this nation of any in 
the Christian world. And I think I am able, 
within my sphere and profession, to maintain it 
against any adversary : et cedo mihi quemris ar- 
bitrum. And here I have just occasion to profess 
to all the world, as in truth I do, that I was so far 
from the very thoughts of destroying bishops, that, 
observing at the time of my reading, and divers 
years before, the great invasions that were made 
by them upon the common law of England, and 
the coujts of Westminster Hall, and the. scorn and 
contempt at that time cast abroad upon professors 
and the very profession of the law,* I knew no 
other way how to hold them (the bishops) up in 
their functions and just jurisdictions, and in 
esteem and honour amongst the people (which 
once they had), as by reading upon that law which 
gave them their just bounds and limits, which, if 
once they should break down, I ever feared their 
ruin and destruction. ”f That Bagshaw was sin¬ 
cere in these sentiments his subsequent conduct 
fully proved. For, observing that the members 
of the Long Parliament were going beyond the 
bounds of what he considered temperate reforma¬ 
tion, he joined the king at Oxford,! and sat in the 
parliament called there. Having been taken pri¬ 
soner and sent to London, he was committed by 
the House of Commons to the King’s Bench, and 
he afterwards suffered in his estate in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. The opinion of such men as Bagshaw, 
Falkland, and many others equally moderate, 
speaks volumes with respect to episcopacy as mo¬ 
delled by Laud. • 

Bagshaw having shown that a-relation published 
of these proceedings during his lifetime, and from 
which Ileylyn appears to have taken his account, 

• Thn following passage, in a letter from Whitgift to Burleigh, 
ronveys a good ulert of the light iu which tho lawyer* were viewed 
by the proud churchmen of former days:—" Tho^empornMawyer, 
w hose learning is no learning anywhere but hero at home, being born 
to nothing, doth by hi# labour and travail in that barbarous know- 
edge puichase to himself aud hi# heir# for ever a thousand pound# 
per annum, aud oftentimes much more, whereof there arc at this day 
many example*.’’ (Strype's Whitgift, p. ‘216.) It was natural for 
men to talk thus whoso learning and whose law, though they were 
but corruptions, were yet corruptions of a noble and classic original, 
that lenruiug, moreover, and tlint law, being almost universal; at 
least if an extent nearly equal to that of the Homun empire might be 
so called. 

t A Ju#t Vindication of the Questioned Part of the Reading of 
Edward Bagshaw, Esq., had iu the Middle Temple Hull, Februaiy 
24th, upon the Statute of 25 lidw. III., culled Stntutum pro 

Clero. With u True Narrative of the Cause of Silencing the Ren¬ 
der by the then Archbishop t»r Canterbury, &c. London, 1660. 

X Wood’# Atheuai Oxou., vol, u. 


contains several mistakes, we shall follow his own 
statement in the Vindication above quoted. After 
having expounded the whole statute, he made ten 
divisions of it, according, be says, to the then 
manner of readers. Upon every division he put 
ten cases. His first case upon bis first division 
consisted of fourteen points, the first of which was 
this :—“ Whether an act of parliament may pass 
and be good by the assent of the king, bis tem¬ 
poral lonls and commons (all the spiritual being 
absent, or, if present, wholly dissenting) V” Ami 
he held that it might. Another point of his first 
case upon the first division was this :—“ Whether 
a bencticed clerk may by that statute exercise civil 
jurisdiction, and be a justice of peace ?” “ In 
the argument of which point,” he says, “ I did 
not at all speak against their being justices of 
peace, so that they might be so by law, by virtue 
of the king’s commission. Only by way of caution, 
in that they might refuse, in respect of their 
orders; and I only declared how the law of the 
land and the law of the church stood heretofore in 
that point.” The fourth point of his third case 
upon the third division was this :—“ Whether a 
clerk that is an heretic may, at this day, be con¬ 
victed and condemned for heresy by his own ordi¬ 
nary alone ?” “ And,” he says, “ I thought he 
could not.” 

Bagshaw read three lectures on three several 
days, the 25th, 21th, and 29th of March, without 
any interruption. But, on tire 30th, the Lord 
Keeper Finch sent to speak with him, and in a 
friendly maimer told him what reports were abroad 
touching the above-mentioned points. Bagshaw 
replied that he would give him the arguments of 
those points, and attest them under his hand. 
Finch, having read these arguments, said :—“ Mr. 
Reader, I see you have been misreported, and 
have had wrong; and seeing you have dealt so 
freely and fairly with me, I will do you right to 
the king and council.” Finch accordingly showed 
the council the notes, which were examined by them 
and approved. Whereupon Bagshaw prepared to 
read on Monday following upon the fifth case of 
his fourth division. • 

This case was likewise carried to the arch¬ 
bishop, in which there was this point:—“ That a 
bencliced clerk imprisoned, deprived, and excom¬ 
municated by the high commission for enormous 
offences (not naming the particular offence), that 
this clerk, notwithstanding, was such a possessor 
of a church, as might plead, counter-plead, and 
defend his right within my law.” Upon this. 
Laud made it his most earnest suit to the king 
that Bagshaw might be suspended from reading. 
He was accordingly told by the lord-keeper, the 
same day, to desist: Finch advising him, at the 
same time, as from himself, to go to the arch¬ 
bishop and give him satisfaction. 

Heylin and other historians having made some 
gross mis-statements in their relation of Bug- 
shaw’s interview with Laud, we shall give an 
account of that interview in the former’s own 
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words, which are well calculated to call up a scene 
that carries us back full two centuries :—“ On 
Tuesday, the 4th of March (the natural course of 
my reading not ending till Friday following), 1 sent 
two of my men to the archbishop, to know his 
pleasure when I shuuld wait on him: lie sent me 
word by Mr. Dell, his secretary, on Thursday, the 
6th of March; that he did appoint eight o’clock in 
the morning; according to winch hour I took Mr. 
Rog. Pcpys (late chief justice in Ireland), the next 
summer reader, and other my cubbard-men,* with 
my servants, and went with them in a barge to 
Lambeth. And so far was the archbishop from 
making me dance attendance, that, ns soon ns the 
archbishop had notice J was come, he presently 
came out of his chamber, with his hat oil', and met 
ine in the great chamber there, mid walked with 
me in that posture from thence almost to Lambeth 
stairs. The first question he asked me was this— 
Quest . Mr. Reader, had you nothing else to do 
but read against the clergy ? I answered, My 
Lord, my statute was jrro Clcro, and I read 
not at all against them, but for them. Weil, 
saith the archbishop, you shall answer it in the 
High Commission Court. My answer was this— 
That I knew the utmost power and jurisdiction 
of that court by law, and that I had neither spake 
or done anything that that court had jurisdiction 
to punish. But had you no other time, saith 
he, to do it but in such a time? Ans. My 
Tending was made long before the troubles in Scot¬ 
land, and was not made for them, but for England; 
and I was confident there was nothing in it that 
could have offended him, if his lordship had been 
rightly informed. After this speech he was very 
silent, and walked with me without speaking a 
word until he came near Lambeth stairs, and then 
I spake thus to him:—My Jjord, if you have any¬ 
thing else to say to me, I am ready to give you 
satisfaction,, for 1 was sent to you by some of my 
honourable friends for that purpose. His answer 
to me was this: — Farewell,. Mr. Reader; and 
much good do it you with your honourable friends. 
And so we parted, and never spake together after¬ 
ward ; he taking water in his barge to Whitehall, 
and I in mine to the Middle Temple.” 

We do not know that any of Bagshaw’s posi¬ 
tions would be disputed at the present day; but, 
at any rate, if Laud imagined that the Reader 
meant to call in question the bishops’ right to 
their seats in parliament, he altogether misunder¬ 
stood him; the object of Bagshaty’s argument 
being to show that “ the bishops sit in parliament, 
not as they are spiritual men, but by reason of 
their temporal baronies annexed to their dignities; 
and, therefore, that if the voices of the greater 
number of temporal lords exceed theirs, the act 
shall pass as the act of the'whole Lords’ House, 
and their voices shall be involved in the greater 
number of the temporal lords; and so shall be the 
act of all the lords, as well temporal as spiritual.”) 
If Laud, from the evidence that was before him, 

• Se® vol. ii. p. 763. f Vindication, p, 19. 


was ufiable to comprehend Bagshaw’s meaning, 
it evinced an obtuseness of understanding that 
proved him unfit for bis station; and if, compre¬ 
hending him, he acted as he did, his conduct 
proved him equally unfit on other grounds.* 

There was one lawyer, however, whose viginti 
annorum lucubrationes found favour in the sigtil 
of Laud and his royal master. Tliis was William 
Noy, who had the honour of exhuming from the 
accumulated dust of centuries the tax of ship- 
money, which was designed as an inexhaustible 
supply of what the king then most wanted—money 
In 1634, Noy, then attorney-general,—his, it is 
said Buddcn and unexpected, appointment to which 
office, a few years before, had at once converted 
him from a strenuous opponent of the measures of 
the court into a headlong zealot of the prerogative,— 
first hit upon this brilliant idea, so worthy of the 
precedent-haunted brain of a lawyer, from which 
it sprung. A writ was drawn in form of law, and 
directed to the sheriff of every couqty in England, 
“ to provide n_ ship of war for the king’s service, 
and to send it, amply stored and fitted up, by such 
a day, to such a place.” And with the writ ware 
sent instructions to eacli sheriff, “ that,) instend of 
a ship, he should levy upon his county such a 
sum of money, and return the same to the trea¬ 
surer of the navy, for his majesty’s use;” with 
direction in what manner he should proceed 
against such ns refused. 1 ) Noy, looking abroad 
upon the world with the microscopic, purblind 
vision of a mere lawyer, imagined that, to do 
anything he listed, he had only to show a form of 
law for it, although the public opinion of Ins age, 
if not the legislature, had repealed that law, ami 
had rendered a writ proceeding upon it worth 
little more than the parchment on which it wits 
written. If, instead of such a definition of a 
law as he, could have found in Bracton and Fleta, 
he had known that a law is “the command of 
him or them that have the sovekhicn rowiut, 
given to those that be his or their subjects,"l he 
would have known, too, that that law which was 
a substantial reality in the hands of a Henry Plan- 
tageriet, was a shadow, less than nothing, in those 
of a Charles Stuart. But, in truth, even the pre¬ 
cedents hunted up by Ney did not go the length 
of supporting the claim now put forward on the 
part of the crown. The tax of ship-money, us 

* The following passage from a letter of the Rev. G. Garrard to 
Wentworth throws tuvthcr light on the designs of Laud with respect 
to depressing the common law, aud rendering the ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction supreme in England. " Also, I hear,' 1 says Wcutworth’s 
correspondent, “Ihat the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the good of 
scholars professing the civil law, hath obtained of his majesty that 
the Musters of Requests for the future shall be all doctors of the 
civil law, hb also that eight Masters of the Chancery ahull be always 
of that profession.” (Stratford's Let t, and Disp. vol. i. p. 176.) And 
yet all this time the lawyoin wore going to enormous expense to en¬ 
tertain the court in the ostentatious and childish fashion of the time. 
Thus we have the following passage in the letter iust quoted 
•'There are two masqueB at hand; the first of the Inns of Court, 
which is to be presented on Camllemas-day; the otlror, the king pre¬ 
sent* the queen with on Shrove Tuesday at night. High expenses; 
they speak of 20,000/. that it will cost the men of the law. (Ibid, 

p. 177-5 

| Pari. Hist., vol. ii. p. 527.—Strafford's Lett* aod Disp., vol. 
p. 438.—Rushworth, vol. ii. p. 259, et seq. 

J Hobbes, Dialogues between a Philosopher and a Student of the 
Common Laws of Euglund, p. 32, edit. Loudon, 1681. 
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attempted to be levied and used by Charles, was 
an open and flagrant usurpation—an impost un¬ 
known to the constitution in any previous age. 

However, this device for raising money suc¬ 
ceeded for three or four years, although with so 
little effect in regard to its avowed object,—to wit, 
providing ships of war for the king’s service; 
therein, of course, including the protection of his 
subjects in their commerce by sea, much more in 
their persons and property on shore;—that the 
English flag was insulted by every maritime power 
of Europe; and that the Bnrbary corsairs not only 
scoured the English and St. George’s Channel, 
hut even disembarked, pillaged the villages, and 
carried the inhabitants into slavery, to the number 
of several thousands.* That these outrages oc¬ 
curred after the raising of ship-money is acknow¬ 
ledged by Laud himself, in one of his letters to 
Wentworth, during the year 1630. “The mis¬ 
chief,” he says, “which the most Christian Turks 
did about Plymouth is most true; and I pray God 
it do no mischief about our shipping business this 
ensuing year.”t 

Besides the tax of ship-money, various obsolete 
laws, with a view to raise money, were revived 
and rigorously executed ; for example, the ancient 
law of knighthood and the old forest laws. This 
last, burden fell mostly on the higher aristocracy, 
who, considering themselves exempt from ordinary 
oppressions, felt proportionally aggrieved thereby.} 
At the same time, the vast distance between the 
commonalty and the high aristocracy was marked 
liy preposterous lines imposed by the Star Cham¬ 
ber for anything that could he construed into a 
mark of disrespect, however slight, for the latter. 

Wentworth declared the opinion procured from 
the judges by promises and threats on the subject 
of ship-money,—namely, “that, in a case' of ne¬ 
cessity, the king might impose this tax, and that 
lie was the sole judge of the necessity,”—to lie the 
greatest service that profession had clone the crown 
in his time.!) “ But,” adds lie, “ unless his majesty 
hath the like power declared to raise a land army 
upon the same exigent, of state, the crown seems 
to me to stand but upon one leg at borne,—to 
bo considerable but by halves to foreign princes 
abroad: yet since this,* methinks, convinces a 
power for the sovereign to raise'payments for land 
forces, and consequently submits to bis wisdom 
and ordinance the transporting of the money or 
men into foreign states, so to carry, by way of pre¬ 
vention, the fire from ourselves into jjic dwellings 
of our enemies (an art which Edward III. and 
Henry V. full well understood); and if, by degrees, 
Scotland and Ireland be drawn to contribute their 
proportions to these levies for the public, omnc 
lulit punctum.” What follows affords a direct 
refutation of the assertion that Charles and his 

• Slraflbrd’s Letters And Dispatchca, vol. i. pp. 68,00,461; vol. ii. 
pp. 86, 116,116.118,&c. See also vol.i. p. 302, where Wentworth 
draws a vivid picture of the negligence and lachete Hint seem to 
have pervaded every department of Charles’s government. 

♦ Strafford's Lett, and l)isp., vol, ii. p. 2. 

j Pari. Hist., vol. ii. p. 52G. 

§ See ante, p. 1?5- 


ministers merely aimed at retaining the 'ancient 
prerogative of the crown, and goes far to show 
that Strafford contemplated doing for the crown of 
England what Richelieu was at that very time 
doing for that of France. “ Seeing, then, that 
this piece, well fortified, for over vindicates the 
royalty at home from wider the auditions and 
restraints of subjects, renders us also abroad, 
even to the greatest kings, the most considerable 
monarchy in Christendom, .... I beseech you, 
what piety to alliances is there that should divert 
a great and wise king forth of a path which leads 
so manifestly, so directly to the establishing his 
own throne, and the secure, and independent seat¬ 
ing of himself and posterity in wealth, strength, 
and glory, far above any their vrooeni- 
tors ?”* 

But of the designs of Wentworth and his 
masters we have still further proof in the manner 
in which he speaks of the common law and of 
parliaments. Some passages of his Dispatches 
relating to these subjeets'ore so curious and cha¬ 
racteristic that we shall here extract them. In a 
letter to Laud, [of December, 1633, he says :— 
“ I know no reason, then, but you may as well 
rule the common lawyers in England, as I, poor 
beagle, do here ; and yet that, I do, and will do, 
ill all that concerns my master’s service, upon the 
peril of my head. 1 am confident that the king, 
being pleased to set himself in the business, is 
able, by his wisdom and ministers, to carrv any 
just and honourable action through all imaginary 
opposition, for real there can he none; that to 
start aside for such panic fears, phantaslic ap¬ 
paritions as a Prynnc or nn Eliot shall set up, 
were the meanest fully in the whole world; that, 
the debts of the crown taken off, you may govern 
as you please; and most resolute 1 am that work 
may he done, without borrowing any help forth of 
the king’s lodgings; and that is ns downright a 
Pcccalvm ex te, Israel, as ever was, if all this be 
not effected with speeil and easc.”t 

The two following extracts respecting the Irish 
parliament, from it dispatch of the 18th of August, 
1634, to Mr. Secretary Coke, are very significant- 
both in regard to the arts of despotism and the 
means of guarding against them. “ The rest of this 
session we have entertained, and spvn them nut 
in discourses, hut kept tlum nevertheless from 
conclndimj amjthing.”% Again,—“There fell a 
breach betwixt the two Houses, which kept them 
asunder all this session : the Commons would not 
confer with the Lords unless they might sit and 
be covered as well as their lordships, which the 
other would by no means admit: for my part, 1 
did not lay it very near my heart to agree them, 
as having heretofore seen the effects which follow 
when they are in strict understanding, or at differ- 

• Strafford’s Lett, and Disp., Vol. Ii. pp. 61,62. 

4 Strafford’s Lett, and Disp., voL i. p. 173. See also vol. i. p SOI. 
and compare both these passages with the conduct of King Jinne* in 
the dispute between the courts of law and equity, set on loot by Sir 
Edwaid Coke.—Blackstone, Com., 11. iii, p. 03. 

| Strafford’s Lett, and Disp., i. 278. 
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ence amongst themselves. Besides, I .saw plainly 
that, keeping them at a distance, I did avoid their 
joining in a petition for the graces, which infal¬ 
libly they would have done; which now comes only 
singly from the Commons. I conceive it will be 
very easy, the next sessions, either to agree or keep 
them still asunder; I desire there may be a thought 
bestowed upon it at some leisure, and let me have 
my directions, which I shall readily conform my¬ 
self unto either way.”* 

From all this, and much more to the same 
effect, it appears how confident were Charles and 
his ministers that they could with ease establish a 
despotism in England, and with what sovereign 
contempt they viewed any obstacles that their ad¬ 
versaries—such adversaries “ as a Prynne and an 
Eliot”—could oppose to their progress towards 
their object. We have now to take a view of the 
other side of the picture, on which are portrayed, 
in characters that are indelible, the firm, stern 
features of a Prynne and an Eliot, a Pym and a 
Hampden. 

The first occasion on which a resistance to the 
king’s encroachments was made, sufficient to rouse 
the nation from its lethargy, was the stand made 
by John Hampden against the payment of the tax 
of ship-money.t This tax might have been levied 
with impunity by some of the earlier and more 
powerful of the Plantagenets. But even they 
were liable to be interrupted in such an exercise 
of their prerogative by some powerful and daring 
baron starting up and bluntly refusing to comply, 
as Roger Bigod did to Edward I. The times had 
greatly changed since then. The king’s prero¬ 
gative had been curtailed by solemn and repeated 
statutes, to the enacting of which the kings them¬ 
selves had been principal parties. But, as we 
have had occasion to remark more than once 
before, the kings were not very scrupulous about 
the observance of statutes which were against 
themselves, provided they could break them with 
impunity. Mauy English kings had done this 
before Charles Stuart. But few or none had done 
it with so bad a calculation of the chances of suc¬ 
cess which their position afforded them. Charles or 
his ministers seemed to imagine that if they could 
obtain the sanction of timid or servile judges, at least 
judges who were not sufficiently their own masters 
to give an impartial, an unbiassed opinion, they 
might do anything. They knew that the English 
people had an habitual respect for the laws, and 
for the judges who were the administrators of the 
laws; and, as is evident from the language of 
Strafford just quoted, they thought that, under 
the colour of law, they might perpetrate acts 
however oppressive, however tyrannical, however 
illegal. But they were egregiously out in their 
reckoning. For the very cause which they fancied 
led the most surely [to the end they had in view 
was that which led in the very opposite direction. 
The time, as we have Baid, was past when a mail- 
clad baron could brave the king to his face; but 

* StiaffprtTs Lott, and Dlsp. # i. 2/9. f Seo ante,.pp. 175—181. 


the time was arrived when any Englishman who 
was rich enough to bear the costs of a trial Iff' an 
English court, and resolute enough to brave the 
consequences, might oppose a more effectual op¬ 
position to tyranny than the armed defiance of a 
Bigod or a De Bohun. John Hampdefl was such 
an Englishman. He refused to pay the sum at 
which his land was assessed under this tax, and 
he resolved to stand a prosecution for it. He em¬ 
ployed the most eminent counsel. The case was 
argued during twelve days in the Exchequer 
Chamber before the twelve judges. As may be 
anticipated, judgment was given, for the crown. 
Five of the judges—Brampston, Hutton, Daven¬ 
port, Croke, and Denham—dissented from their 
brethren.* 

It is somewhat singular that Mr. Justice Hutton 
was a correspondent of Wentworth’s, and gives 
him the following summary of his argument, 
which we extract because it contains the law of 
the case in a very short compass. He says,— 
“ The substance of my argument was, that this 
power of raising ship-money, and such charge or 
taxes, was taken away by the statute of 25 Edw* I. 
and the statute of Tallanio non concedendorf and 
the statute of 14 Edw. III. cap. 1, and 1 Ric. III. 
c. 42, and by the statute 3 Car. I.—the Pelilion 
of Right. And, secondly, that prerogatives of 
like nature, inherent to the crown, had, by statutes 
proceeding from the king’s bounty, been granted 
to his subjects from all times, as I showed by 
many statutes of old and latter time, as you may 
see, amongst others, by the statutes made 21 Jac. 
c. 2, and by another statute the same year, c. 14. 
I insisted that there was not matter in the writ to 
manifest that. there was a [danger of the whole 
realm, but of pirates and hindrance of coming in 
of merchants and trading.”! Although Strafford, 
as we have seen in a letter to Laud, expresses his 
wish that Hampden, and others like him, were 
“ well whipt into their right senses,”§ he does not 
pretend to despise (as he does most men’s) Hamp¬ 
den’s abilities. He says,—“As well as I think of 
Mr. Hampden’s abilities, I take his will and 
peevishness to be full as grcat.”(| 

• State Trial., vol. iii,—Whitelook .ay., •« All of litem (eieent 
lluttou and Croke) argued and gave their judgment* for the king." 

p.25, Loud.'fol, I 732 . Mr. Ualium thus explains the v apparent in¬ 
congruity Brampston, chief justice of the King’s Bench, nnd 
Davenport, chief Laron of the Exchequer, pronounced for liumpden, 
but on technical reasons, and adhering to the majority on the prin¬ 
cipal question. Denham, another judge of the same court, being 
extremely ill, gavo ft short written judgment in favour of Hampden 


1 thou t 

rim lawfulness of the writ tbr ship-money.’—CcmsWf. History, i.’ 4J6, 

t We ought to observe that Black stone, in reference to this opinion 
of the judges iu the cause of ship-money respecting the Statutm de 
Tallagxo nm conccdekdo,— namely, that it was a separate act of par¬ 
liament, principally because it was recited as such, about nine years 
before, in the preamble to the Petition of Bighb ~gives it as his opinion 
(Tracts, p. 844, Oxf.,4to. 1770 that, *• upon the whole, there is great 
reason to question the authority of this dubious act of parliament 
otherwise than as u coternporary Latin abstract of the two Freueh 
charters (of Edw. I.), intended (however imperfectly executed) to 
express the self-same meaning in another language.” However,that 
does not affect Judge Hutton's argument, lie quotes statutes enough 
without it. 0 

t Strafford’s Lott, and Disp., il 177. 
r See ante, p. 181. 

Lott, and Disp., ii. p. 158. 
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The effect of the sentence in favour of ship- 
money, which was given in the Exchequer Cham¬ 
ber, 12th June, 1638, upon the minds not merely 
of the more violent opponents of the court, but of 
the nation at large, may be learned from the fol¬ 
lowing passage of Clarendon, who can hardly be 
considered a partial witness on the popular side. 
Men submitted to the imposition before, “pleasing 
themselves,” he says, “with doing somewhat for 
the Icing’s service, as a testimony of their affec¬ 
tion, which they were not hound to do; many 
really believing the necessity, and therefore think¬ 
ing the burthen reasonable ; others observing that 
the advantage to the king was of importance, when 
the damage to them was not considerable ; and all 
assuring themselves that, when they should be 
weary or unwilling to continue the payment, they 
might resort to the law for relief, and find it. Hut 
when they heard this demanded in a court of 
law as a right, and found it, by sworn judges of 
the law, adjudged so, upon such grounds and 
reasons as every slander-by was able to swear was 
not law,—by a logic, that left no man anything 
which lie might call his own,—they no longer 
looked upon it as the case of one man, hut as the 
case, of the kingdom, which they thought them¬ 
selves bound in public justice, not to submit to.”* 

Notwithstanding this judgment in favour of 
ship-money, so far was the money from being 
applied effectually to its professed end, that the 
Algerines took many English vessels, one of them 
valued at 260,000/., and carried off between four 
and five thousand British subjects into captivity; 
the Dutch resumed their fishing without a license, 
and captured with impunity two East Indiamcu, 
valued at more than 300,000/. France, Spain, 
and Holland violated the neutrality, and insulted 
the English flag ; and even the high-admiral com¬ 
plained that such was the mismanagement of the 
ileet that he could neither do service to the state, 
gain honour to himself, nor do courtesies to his 
friends.t And, with ail this, the exchequer was 
so completely exhausted that the servants of go¬ 
vernment could not obtain their wages; and Laud, 
Hamilton, and Wentworth, the ministers for Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, at length 
advised the king to summon a parliament. Their 
advice was approved of by the whole council, and 
the writs were issued accordingly. On the 13th 
of April, 1640, the parliament was opened by 
Charles in person, hut was dissolved, in the cir¬ 
cumstances that have been already rented,}: after 
it had sat about twenty days. Charles now con¬ 
ceived the idea of convoking, at York, the great 
council of peers of the realm,—the old feudal 
magnum concilium ,—an assembly whose power 
was as much a phantom of the past as his own 
prerogative in the matter of levying ship-money, 
—probably with some vague notion that it might 
he possible for this council to vote the supplies 

- • Hist., 1.107, 8 vo. edit. Oxford, 1807- 
4 itiodie’s Hist, of the British Empire ii. 401, 402. 
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without the aid of the Commons. But having 
received two petitions, one from the city of London, 
the other from twelve peers, praying him to call 
a parliament, he announced to" the council of 
peers, when they assembled, that lie was about to 
call a parliament, and that he only asked their 
counsels to treat with the Scots, who were in open 
rebellion. The elections proceeded accordingly, 
and the court candidates were everywhere defeated 
in them. 

The Lon« Parliament met on the 3rd of 
November, 1640. And here we may stop to take 
a view of the state of the popular party. 

M. Guizot, in one of his Lectures on European 
Civilisation, which he devotes to the. subject of the 
English Revolution, says that three great parties 
successively appeared on the stage. The first of 
these he calls the party of Legal Reform; the 
second, the party of Political Revolution; the 
third, the party of Social Revolution. It is ne¬ 
cessary always to bear in mind that each of these 
parties had a double aspect—a political and a 
religions. To borrow the words of M. Guizot,— 
“ Three principal parties manifest themselves in 
this mighty crisis; three revolutions are. in some 
sort contained in it, and appear in succession on 
the scene. In each part, m each revolution, two 
parties are united and inarch together—a political 
and a religious party; the first in the van, the 
second in the rear, hut necessary to one another; 
so that the double character of the event is im¬ 
printed on all its phases.” It has been sometimes 
doubted whether the character of this revolution 
was more religious or political. But we agree 
with M. Guizot in thinking that it was essentially 
political. It was accomplished, indeed, jn the 
midst of a religious people and age; religious 
ideas and passions served as instruments to it; 
hut its first intention audits definitive end were 
political. That intention, that end, was liberty— 
the abolition of all absolute power. 

Of the first party M. Guizot names as the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs, Clarendon, Culpepper, Lord Capel, 
Lord Falkland. This party disapproved of und 
wished to prevent illegal raising 'of money, arbi¬ 
trary imprisonment, ami the like; hut they believed 
that the ancient laws and customs of the country 
contained the means of remedying all abuses. At 
the same time they were at bottom devout worship¬ 
pers of the divinity of kingship; and though they 
would perhaps rather have avoided the subject, from 
a secret instinct that there was something false and 
dangerous in the position, yet, when pressed, they 
maintained that there was in royalty a power su¬ 
perior alike to human origin and human control. 

Behind this advanced a second party, which 
M. Guizot calls the political revolution party. 
This party maintained that the - ancient legal 
barriers for protecting the nation against the king 
had been proved to be insufficient; that, therefore, 
a great change must he made, though not in the 
form of government, in the substance; that it was 
necessary to withdraw- from the king and his 
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council the independence of their power, and place 
the political preponderance in the House of Com¬ 
mons; that the sovereignty, properly so called, 
ought to belong to that assembly and its leaders. 
To this party were closely united the Presby¬ 
terians, who desired to effect a revolution in the. 
church analogous to that which their allies medi¬ 
tated in the state, only more complete in this 
respect, that their church was to be republican in 
form as well as substance, while the government 
of those with whom they were allied was to be 
monarchical in form though republican in sub¬ 
stance. The leaders of the political party, how¬ 
ever, were not all in favour of the Presbyterian 
organization of the church. Several of them, us 
Hampden and Hollis, would seem, as 1ms been 
already observed, [to have preferred a moderate 
episcopacy, with functions purely ecclesiastical, 
and more, liberty of conscience. 

From this party M. Guizot endeavours to dis¬ 
tinguish a third party, which demanded much 
more, maintaining that it was necessary to change 
not only the substance but the form of the govern¬ 
ment. Like, the others, this party was composed 
of a political and a religious section. In the poli¬ 
tical M. Guizot classes the republicans, properly 
so called, such as Ludlow, Harrington, Milton, &c.; 
and along with them those whom he terms repub¬ 
licans by circumstance, by interest,—the principal 
chiefs of the army, Cromwell, 1 reton, Lambert, 
who, he thinks, were more or less sincere at first, 
hut were soon turned aside by personal views and 
the necessities of their position. The religious 
section of this third party, or division, consisted 
of the wild religious enthusiasts who abounded in 
that age, particularly the sect denominated Fifth- 
Monarchy men, one of the greatest lights of which 
was Sir Henry Vane; the wildness of whose reli¬ 
gious speculations strangely contrasted with his 
coolness, clear-headedness, and penetration in the 
ordinary routine of parliamentary and political 
business. To these M. Guizot adds a consider¬ 
able body of what he calls “ libor/ins suballernes 
c/ rereurs j'dntastiques; ” who, according to 
M. Guizot, promised themselves, the first, universal 
license; and the others, community of goods and 
universal suffrage. We think the accuracy of 
this last part of M. Guizot’s classification is very 
questionable. In the English revolution there 
was very little, if any, of that spirit of universal 
license, of that hope to profit by a general scramble, 
which constituted so prominent uf feature in the 
French revolution; the English revolution being, 
in fact, an armed insurrection by those who had 
some property and some rights, both civil and 
religious, to defend, in defence of those rights; not 
a jacquerie, or rising of beings as blind, reckless, 
and ferocious as unfed wild beasts. This charac¬ 
ter was stamped on it throughout, from the first 
stage to the last. “The judges had gone their 
circuits, passing with flags of trace through the 
districts held by opposite armies, and holding their 
courts with sheriffs, who, at other times, headed 


the levies of their respective counties in the field. 
Ami it is remarkable and memorable to all pos¬ 
terity, and glorious to the character of our country, 
that, throughout this great struggle, from first to 
last, there is no instance on record of private as¬ 
sassination or popular massacre ; nor of plunder, 
except under the orders of war. Non intirne- 
ciiwm inter rives fuisse helium; de dignitate 

atque imperio certasse .The instances of 

sanguinary cruelty which find their place among 
the stories of these wars were of acts done in 
military execution: no secret murder; no bands 
of freebooters assembling for spoil between the 
quarters of the armies, or among the villages 
deserted by their fighting men; no savage out¬ 
break of a licentious rabble, disfigured the grave 
severity of this mighty conflict. An honourable 
memorial of the comportment of the English people 
in those unhappy times.”* There is, moreover, 
an objection to M. Guizot’s theory, inasmuch as 
it would be more correct to consider the two latter 
branches of his tripartite division as the same party 
in different stages of its progress, than as two per¬ 
fectly distinct parties. For there is no evithmee 
that Cromwell went further than Hampden ami 
Pym did at the time they were removed from the 
struggle by death. And, on the other hand, there 
is evidence—the testimony of Clarendon himself t 
—that those whom M. Guizot would make out to 
be a sort of English Long Parliament, juste milieu 
men, were prepared, almost from the first, to carry 
out their opinions to their utmost consequences. 
However the same party, in different stages of its 
progress, may alter its professed views so much 
under the force of circumstances, aB to bear the 
appearance of forming, not one party, but two 
parties. And, undoubtedly, there is no evidence, 
in any published speech or writing of Pym’s or 
Hampden’s, that they had ever entertained an 
idea of an English Republic. 

At the opening of the Long Parliament the 
most prominent person, at once from his eloquence 
and his knowledge of the rules and orders of the 
House (the latter quality being the more rare, 
from the long intermission of parliaments), was 
John Pym. Pym was vehement and unremitting 
in his exposure of the grievances which had been 
inflicted on the nation since the dissolution of the 
last parliament. The first great constitutional 
question brought forward by Pym was the im¬ 
peachment of the Earl of Strafford. 

The articles of impeachment against Strafford 
were twenty-eight in number; and they may be, 
when brought together, all summed up in this 
charge— an endeavour to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. In the enumeration of 
treasons contained in the Statute of Treasons, the 
25 Edw. III. st. 5, c. 2 (which then constituted 
the English law of treason, those of Henry VIII. 
having, as we have seen, been repealed by 1 Mary, 

• LoTd Nufjent’s Memorials of Hampden, ii. 401—403. 
f See particularly the conversations which he had with Marten 
and Fiennes.—Life, i. 67# 68. Oxford edit. 1817. 
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cap 1),* there is no mention of such a treason as 
tiiis; nor is it to be expected that there should he 
any. The laws against treason in England were 
made to protect the king, not the subject. And 
it were, therefore, idle to suppose that any law 
could be found to include under its provisions 
that of which Strafford was undoubtedly'guilty—an 
attempt to increase the power of the king, and to 
depress that of the subject. Pyrn said on the 
trial, with more eloquence than either law or logic 
—“ The forfeitures inflicted for treason’ by our 
law, are of life, honour, und estate,—even all that 
can be forfeited; and this prisoner, having com¬ 
mitted so many treasons, although he should pay 
all these forfeitures, will be still a debtor to the 
commonwealth : nothing can be more equal than 
that he should perish by the justice of that law 
which lie would have subverted. Neither will 
this he a new way of blood. There are marks 
enough to trace this law to the very original of 
this kingdom : and if it hath not been put in exe¬ 
cution, as he allegeth, these two hundred and 
forty years, it was not for want of law, hut that 
all that time hath not been bred a man bold 
enough to commit such crimes as these; which is 
a circumstance much aggravating his offence, and 
making him no whit less liable to punishment, 
because he is the only man that in so long a time 
hath ventured upon such a treason as this.”f 
Strafford had said, in his defence, “ It is now 
full two hundred and forty years since treason was 
defined(alluding, no doubt, to the statute of 
Edw. III., though, if he had said two hundred 
and ninety, lie would have been nearer the truth,) 
and lie averred, truly, that in that definition of 
treason nothing which he lmd done was contained. 
If the sovereignty of England were in the people 
at large, or even in the House of Commons, and 
if for the word “ king,” in the statute of treasons, 
we read “ sovereign,” and give to it that meaning, 
Strafford might have been justly charged with 
treason. But at that time none pretended to give 
such an inteqiretation to the statute; and that 
being the ease, it was a manifest absurdity to 
attempt to fix the charge of treason upon Strafford, 
as is done in the above quoted speech of Pym. 
We. do not say that the Commons of England were 
wrong in attempting, by the most strenuous efforts, 
to destroy Stratford. On the contrary, we think 
that the first of all laws, and which is above all 
other human law's,—the law of self-preservation,— 
imperatively directed them at least effectually to 
disable him from doing further milchief. But, 
to do this—still more, to put him to death—by 
legal form, was, for the reason Btated above, 
impossible. And their attempting to destroy him 
under the form of law was quite as palpable a 
fraud upon the laws of England as Charles’s at¬ 
tempt to levy ship-money under the colour of law. 
If Charles had done that by the Star Chamber, 
and not by the sworn judges of the land, whatever 
other name the proceeding might have merited, it 
• See vol. ii. p. 764. t Pym’s Speeches, MS, in Brit, Mus. 


would have been at least a bold, and, pro tanio 
honest proceeding. Similarly, if the Commons 
had said, “ Here is a man who has used every 
effort in his power to make our king absulule, and 
to make us all slaves, us and our children’s cliil- 
dren, to all generations. There is no law in Eng¬ 
land to punish u man for such deeds. But we are 
resolved not to let this man escape w ith impunity 
for his design against us and our children. There¬ 
fore, wc will make a law fur the occasion. Ex 
post facto laws arc, generally speaking, had, and 
to he avoided. Bui. there must be exceptions to 
this general rule, otherwise we could never, we 
will not say punish, that being a term correlative to 
law, and here there is no law, hut protect ourselves 
and our children against such a delinquent as 
this.” If the Commons, wc say, had said this, 
their enemies, whatever other vices they might 
have charged them with, could not have laid to 
their charge' chicanery and subterfuge. This 
view of the subject the Commons at length adopted, 
changing the impeachment of Strafford into a bill 
of attainder,—in other words, an ex post facto law 
for his destruction. Some time after they proceeded 
in a similar manner against Archbishop Laud : 
for when ins judges gave it to he understood, not¬ 
withstanding the degree of intimidation under 
which they acted, that the charges against the arch¬ 
bishop contained no legal treason,* the Commons 
changed the impeachment into an ordinance for 
ins execution, to which the Lords, in a very thin 
House, added their assent.t There can he little 
doubt, and indeed it is proved by the correspond¬ 
ence between him and Strafford, that Laud’s 
designs against the “ fundamental liberties” of 
England went as far—were, to use hie own favourite 
word in his correspondence with Strafford, us 
“Jlwrough” as Strafford’s;—hut the only argument 
which cun be used to justify such acts at all,—the 
argument of their being-necessary to self-preserva¬ 
tion,—was not so strong in Laud’s ease as in 
Strafford’s. Laud w its an infirm old man, who 
was not very likely to he any longer formidable to 
them, and might have been left with, it would 
seem, perfect safety to live out quietly the remains 
of his peevish, “ cankered” existence. But though 
his capacity and years did not render him so for¬ 
midable, his bigotry, cruelty, and insolence, in the 
high place he had occupied, had rendered him not 
less,— if possible, perhaps, even more,—odious to 
his opponents than Strafford: and that was not n 
time in which a spirit of very remarkable forbear¬ 
ance and moderation could he expected to predomi- 

• Iffiud say* that Pym, before liis dentil, had thrown up the ma¬ 
nagement of hi* impeachment, because he considered it an imprac¬ 
ticable business. 

t It appears (Lords’ Journals, 4th January, 1644) that there were 
twenty peer* present at the time of praycro; but that does not prove 
that they all voted in passing the ordinance. Some of the twenty 
may have left the House, and others entered it, as appears to have 
been the fact, by comparing the names given by Heylyu with those 
in Laud’s Journal, llevlyn says—« They wrought so far on some 
weak spirits, the rest withdrawing themselves (as formerly, tu the 
case of the Earl of Strafford), tliat, in a thin and slender House, not 
abovo six or seven iu number, it was passed at lust." (Lito oi Laud, 
p. 527.) Heylyn’s veracity i* far from unimpeachable, but them 
appears uo particular reason to cull it in question here. 
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natc in the council* of the parliament of England. 
For every successive month, instead of repairing, 
wag-widening the breach between the king and the 
parliament; one main cause, perhaps, of which' 
was, that every new negotiation they entered into 
with Charles only afforded them fresh evidence of 
the king’s insincerity, and of his secret designs to 
resort to violence against them, and to be satisfied 
with nothing short of their utter destruction. 

And, here, it is necessary again to look at the 
state of parties, to which we have already shortly 
alluded. The party which has been designated 
by Guizot the party of legal reform began to get 
alarmed at the vehement and decided tone assumed 
in the House by Pym and those who acted with 
him, or, rather, those who directed him (of which 
circumstance we shall say a few words presently). 
The proceedings which led to the execution of 
Strafford may be considered as having fully effected 
a separation hetween that section of the reformers 
and those who were more determined and thorough¬ 
going. It is mentioned by Clarendon,* that, although 
at the first opening of the Long Parliament, Pym 
seemed of all men to have the greatest influence 
upon the House of Commons, and was at that 
time, and for some months after, “the most 
popular man, and the most able to do hurt, that 
hath lived in any time,” yet “ he was much 
governed in private designing by Mr. Hampden 
and Mr. St. John.” These are Clarendon’s words, 
and there seems little doubt but they exhibit the 
true state of the case. It is seldom that men who 
are powerful as popular speakers are also gifted 
with the deeper and more solid qualities of states¬ 
men. Cromwell was, notoriously, at the least a 
very indifferent speaker. Hampden was an apt 
and “ weighty speaker,” hut not a full and fluent 
one. The man who thinks deeply and clearly is 
naturally averse to that flood, to that waste of 
words, to that lung stringing together of sentences, 
to those periphrastic involutions of what meaning 
they have, which form the weapons of the pro¬ 
fessed speaker, of the rhetorical deelaimer. On 
the contrary, he who, like Hampden, lays his 
“design!* the deepest,” will he like him, as he is 
described by one who had no intention to paint a 
favourable portrait of him he will he not a 
man of many words, and will rarely begin the 
discourse, or make the first entrance upon any 
business that is taken up; but he will be a “ very 
weighty speaker;” and after he has heard a first 
debate, and observed how the House is like to be 
inclined, will take up the argument, and shortly, 
and clearly, and skilfully so state it, that he will 
commonly conduct it to the conclusion he desires; 
and if he find he cannot do that, he will strive 
to divert the debate to another time, and to pre¬ 
vent the determining anything in the negative 
which might prove inconvenient in the future. 
When to the above qualities, which Clarendon 
ascribes to Hampden, are added that rare aflii- 

• llUt., iv. «7, edit. Oxford, 1826. 

| Clureudon, Hist., i, 286,287*, 


bility aijd temper in debate, and that seeming 
humility and submission of judgment, as if he 
brought no opinion with him, but a desire of in¬ 
formation and instruction, and yet so subtle a way 
of interrogating, and, under the notion of doubt, 
insinuating his,objections, that he left his opinions 
with those from whom he pretended to learn and 
receive them,—and an industry and vigilaucc not 
to be tired out by the most laborious, and parts 
not to be imposed on by the most subtle or 
sharp, and a personal courage equal to his best 
parts, and, withal, the most absolute spirit of po¬ 
pularity,—that is, the most absolute faculties to 
govern the people,—we have a man with qualifica¬ 
tions for a ruler whiqh have rarely indeed met in 
the same individual. Had this man lived, the 
ultimate course of events might probably have 
been different. At all events, he seems to have 
been the only man fitted to dispute the first place 
with Cromwell,—to have come in competition 
with that daring soldier and profound and saga¬ 
cious statesman for the staff of empire, llis 
eulogists and liis detractors, his friends and his 
enemies, have, as usual, gone to the opposite ex¬ 
tremes, in assigning to him intentions. But when 
engaged in such a struggle as that in which Hamp¬ 
den and his party were engaged, it is difficult, 
perhaps it is impossible, for any man, however 
pure and single his intentions, and however firm 
and inflexible his will, to Bhajie his own course. 
He is drifted along by the irresistible tide of the 
circumstances around him; and though, by the 
vigilant and unremitting exertion of courage and 
of inind, he may save himself and many others 
from being overwhelmed by it, he must, never¬ 
theless yield to its force as to the stern law of fate 
and necessity. 

Hampden and Pym both died early in the 
struggle,—the former in June, 1643, the latter in 
December of the same year. 

We now come to those who were both witnesses 
and actors in the later stages of the struggle, and 
who may be said to have passed the Rubicon of 
modern political daring. For there is no evidence 
in any speech or writing, authenticated as their’s, 
of either Pym or Hampden having ever thought 
a thought, or seen a visjpn, or even so much as 
dreamt a dream, of an English republic. On the 
contrary, both seem to have cherished to the last 
hopes of a reconciliation between the king and the 
parliament.* How they would have acted, had 
they lived, has been matter of much and fruitless 
speculation. 1 But of this we arc certain, that of 
their friends who survived them, while some had 
devout imaginations, and saw beatific visions of 
kingless commonwealths, others not only thought 
the thought of, but enacted to the life the sublime 
drama of, supreme, though unheredilary empire. 
To the former class belonged Vane and Haselrig; 
to the latter, Cromwell. 

• See Hampden’s death scene, in Lord Nugent’i Memorials, 
ii. 435,436; amt PyuTt • Declaration and Justification/ in Haahwurili, 
Part III. Yol. ii. p. 376* 
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There are three men who stand out pre-efnihent 
from among the rest of mankind for the vast poli¬ 
tical power to which they raised themselves by 
their abilities,—men who, in the words which a 
modern poet has applied to one of them, might be 
said, almost without the aid of metaphor, to have, 
“ though born no kings, made monarchs draw their 
carmen who, though not bom kings, exercised 
a dominion more than kingly,—a sway more abso¬ 
lute than all the magic of forty generations of 
royalty could ever confer upon the representative 
of a line of kings. These men were Caius Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon Buonaparte, and Oliver Crom¬ 
well. The first belonged to one of the noblest 
families of the most powerful aristocracy which the 
world has ever beheld. His path to the absolute 
power which he acquired was therefore, in some 
degree at least, prepared for him. v One of the 
ruling body of the state to which he belonged, 
and, besides the more solid and profound attributes 
of his character, which escaped common and super¬ 
ficial observers, endowed with all the lighter and 
more graceful qualities that, on common occasions, 
stand men in more stead than the former,—and, 
from the circumstances of his life, early called into 
action and the paths of ambition,—he was from his 
boyhood familiar with the idea of empire; and 
when, still young, he wept over what he viewed as 
his wasted youth, he did so with the resolution to 
signalize his early manhood by deeds which other 
men would have considered more than sufficient 
to fill up the circle of a long and glorious life. 
But Oliver Cromwell had none of these advan¬ 
tages to help him in mounting the first steps, pro¬ 
verbially so. difficult, of the arduous ascent to 
empire. Though by birth a gentleman, in a coun¬ 
try where that distinction was not without its 
value and importance, he could not be said to 
belong to the higher class of gentry,—the aristo- 
eraey, properly so called. In early life, too, he is 
represented as being somewhat of a clown and a 
sloven in manners and dress; and bis monarchical 
and aristocratic enemies, who naturally hated, with 
,no ordinary rancour, the mnn who had so often 
vanquished them in battle and baffled them in 
policy, while they attempted to prove his birth 
mean, have also, no doubt, exaggerated his want 
of attention to the cultivation of personal graces in 
early life; at which time Oliver appears to have 
been far too much absorbed in inward and spiritual 
to attend much to outward and personal grace. 
The harsh, untuneable voice; the careless, un¬ 
graceful mien; the neglected apparel; the unor- 
namented sword-hilt; the coat made by an “ ill 
country tailor-all these were objects of scorn 
and derision to the gay and gorgeous courtiers of 
Charles and his foreign queen. But whatever 
Oliver Cromwell might have been in youth and 
early life, when be first made his appearance as a 
member of parliament,—when we look at him 
again, a few years after, as he appears in the por¬ 
trait by Walker, now in the British Museum,*— 

• This portrait was presented by Cromwell to Colonel Rich, and 


we discern no signs of the 'person they describe. 
All traces of the sloven and the clown have passed 
away. We behold a countenance to which a well- 
opened, hard eye; a not very symmetrical, but 
boldly cut, sagaciouB-looking nose; and the reso¬ 
lution and thought depicted in the full, broad fore¬ 
head ; and the firm, strongly-marked lines of the 
mouth, give a noble, intellectual, and even refined 
expression. There is diffused over the whole 
figure an air of quiet, natural, self-collected majesty, 
which you might look for in vain among the por¬ 
traitures of a hundred born-kings. Whatever, ns 
to mere outward form, aspect, and bearing, Oliver 
Cromwell might have been in youth, such was he 
in the maturity of a manhood such as is seldom 
witnessed in this world of men. 

In ordinary times Oliver Cromwell might have 
passed through manhood, as he lmd done through 
youth, into old age, and onward to the grave, un¬ 
noticed and unknown; or, among the fine gentle¬ 
men and fine speakers of the House of Commons, 
noticed only as a bad speaker, and somewhat un¬ 
couth and rustic gentleman,—perhaps one of those 
whom Mrs. Hutchinson somewhat petulantly terms 
the “ worsted-stocking” members. But for Olitffcr 
Cromwell was reserved a far other doom. For he 
had fallen upon times in which work was to be 
done which neither princes, nor nobles, nor fine 
gentlemen, nor fine spouters, could do : and, 

—— When the hollow image 
I* found to be an image, and no more. 

The power returns into the mighty hands 
Of Nature,—of the Spirit giant-born. 

Wallenstein— Coleridge’s translat inn. 

Beneath that unprepossessing exterior, his cousin 
Ilampden is said to have discerned, and pointed 
out to others, the elements of that character which 
was destined to cut his way to victory and empire. 

His genius first began to develop itself in mili¬ 
tary affairs. As a member of parliament he had 
been nothing. But, though he was forty-three 
years of age when he first took up the military 
profession, such was his genius, that he soon not 
only far outstnpt the old soldiers (men who had 
been trained to that profession from their boyhood), 
but changed the whole aspect of affairs; for the 
forces of the parliament were at first hardly a 
match for those of the king, and were repeatedly, 
if not invariably, defeated. Cromwell saw this, 
and, with that clear, practical instinct of his, he 
also saw the cause of it. “ Your troops,” said he 
to Hampden, “ are, most of them, old, decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows: 
the king’s forces are composed of gentlemen’s 
younger sons and persons of good quality; and do 
you think that the mean spirits of such base and 
low fellows as ours will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, and 
resolution in them ? You must get men of spirit; 
and take it not ill that I say, of a spirit that is 

bequeathed by his great-grandson, Sir Robert. Rich, Hart, to the 
RritUh Museum. See it engraved, ante p. 413 (where it i* erro¬ 
neously attributed to Vandyke). 
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likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or else I 
am sure you will still be beaten, as you have 
hitherto been, in every encounter.” This was, in 
fact, the rationale of the whole matter; and on this 
Oliver acted. He began with a troop of horse, 
enlisting the sons of fanners and freeholders, and 
incorporating among these all the most zealous 
fanatics he could find. And yet so admirably did 
he combine the encouragement of the fanaticism 
which he considered necessary with the discipline 
which was an essential of victory, that he would 
not allow his soldiers to perplex their heads with 
the subtleties that might lead them away from the 
purpose he had in hand,—such as fighting, by the 
king’s authority, against his person ; telling them, 
plainly, that, if he met the king in battle, he would 
fire a pistol in his face as readily as against any 
other man. He soon augmented his troop of horse 
to a regiment; and he spared no pains to increase 
to the highest pitch the fervour of their enthu¬ 
siasm, the natural bent of his own character com¬ 
bining with his policy in]the work. “ He preached, 
he prayed, he fought, he punished, he rewarded. 
The wild enthusiasm, together with valour and 
discipline, still propagated itself; and all men cast 
their eyes on so pious and so successful a leader.”* 
Thus was formed that iron band whom we have 
seen charging with such resistless fury at Marston 
and Naseby, at Dunbar and Worcester; “ that 
unconqucred and unconquerable soldiery, for dis¬ 
cipline and self-government as yet unrivalled 
upon earth, to whom, though absolutely free from 
all the brutal vices that usually disgrace success¬ 
ful soldiers,—religious, sober, temperate,—‘ the 
dust of the most desperate battle was as the breath 
of life,’ and before whom their fiercest and proud¬ 
est enemies were scattered like chaff before the 
wind.”f 

Such was Oliver Cromwell, and such the men 
he led. In order to understand fully the nature 
of the event that occurred in the sequel, it is ne¬ 
cessary always to bear in mind that Cromwell had 
fifty thousand of these invincible veteran soldiers 
at his hack, and completely subservient to his will, 
—hound to him by the devotion they felt for a 
commander whom they had followed during ten 
years of unclouded success,—through field after 
field of uninterrupted victory. 

The next great constitutional question that 
occurs for consideration is the trial of King 
Charles;—a transaction, to borrow the words of 
Hume, of which the pomp and dignity “corre¬ 
sponded to the greatest conception that is suggested 
in the annals of human kind,—the delegates of 
a great people sitting in judgment upon their 
supreme magistrate, and trying him for his mis- 
goverument and breach of trust.” 

On the 1st of January, 1648-9, it was adjudged 
by the Commons that, by the fundamental laws of 
the land, it is treason in the King of England, for 
the time being, to levy war against the parliament 
und kingdom. On the 4th of the same mouth an 

• Ilumc. t Westminster Review, xvi. 518. j 


ordinance was passed for erecting a high court of 
justice for the trial of the king. The commission¬ 
ers appointed for the trial elected Serjeant Brad¬ 
shaw, a lawyer of eminence in his profession, and 
of a courageous and independent mind, their pre¬ 
sident. The reasoning which we have made use 
of in the case of the trial of the Earl of Strafford 
applies, d fortiori, to the case before us. If there 
was no law of the land under which Strafford could 
be convicted on the charge of high treason, still 
less was there one by which the king could he 
condemned. Yet the principle upon which the 
Commons of England acted deserves consider¬ 
ation. They desired that the thing they were 
about to do should not, as Harrison, one of the 
judges, afterwards said on his trial, be “ done in a 
corner.” They felt that the eyes of the world were 
on them, and they were determined to proceed at 
least boldly and openly,—to destroy their enemy 
like manly and avowed foes, in the face of day; 
not to poignard him in the dark, like secret and 
midnight assassins. 

The Commons of England now ruled by'pre¬ 
cisely the same power by which the King of Bug- 
land had ruled before, and by which every govern¬ 
ment, whether of one or a number, has ever ruled. 
As a government, therefore, independent and 
supreme , they had the same right to try Charles, 
which Charles, as an independent sovereign, had 
to try them. It is true their vote, purporting that 
they did so by the fundamental laws of the king¬ 
dom, was nonsense as well as falsehood,—the 
consequence partly of their position, partly of their 
ignorance of political science. Seeing that the 
English government, from the Conquest, to the 
time of their vote, had been always in form, and 
for themost partin substance, strictly monarchical, 
or a government of one man called king, and that 
the laws were made by the sovereign, and neces¬ 
sarily for the protection of the maker of them, it 
was clearly impossible that there could he any 
such law in England as they spoke of. On the 
contrary, the English laws of treason were, mid 
necessarily so, all made to protect the sovereign— 
that is, the king; not the subject—that is, all hut 
the king. The parliament, however, being sove¬ 
reign, and having the former sovereign in their 
power, had a right (the right, namely, created by 
the first of all human laws—self-preservation) to 
treat him as a man has a right to treat an enemy 
whom he has subdued; that is, to take such mea¬ 
sures regarding him as, according to the best of 
their judgment, their own safety demanded. Men 
who act otherwise are convicted of the most un¬ 
doubted folly by their own act, and, along with 
their own destruction, bring upon themselves not 
the respect, but the universal scorn of mankind. 
The court which tried Charles Stuart seem to have 
been aware that this was the true ground on which 
the question wrb to. he tried. Ludlow tells us, 
that to Charles’B repeated assertion that he was 
responsible only to God, Bradshaw answered that, 
“seeing God had, by his providence, overruled 
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that |>lea, the court was determined to do bo like¬ 
wise.” This, we apprehend, was the true way of 
dealing with the question. While Charles was 
the sovereign, it would have been a contradiction 
in terms to say that he could be tried by his sub¬ 
jects. But the God of battles—the same God by 
whose fiat Charles’s ancestors had received their 
sovereignty—had decided that Charles was no 
longer sovereign. 



Mriui. struck in'honour of the 12Am, o» Essex, hearing tm one side 
U Portrait of the Earl, aud on tho other the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament; the Kiug prwsidiug iu the Lords, and the Speaker in 
the Commons. Engraved from the. Parliamentary series exe¬ 
cuted by Simon, the celebrated Medallist of the period. 

The -field was now open (the king being re¬ 
moved, and the House of Lords having been soon 
alter voted useless and dangerous, and therefore to 
lie abolished) for the thorough-going republicans 
to make their experiment in. Now was the time 
for the schemes to work—whether of the fanatical 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who were “to destroy and pull 
down Babylon, aud hind kings in chains and 
nobles in fetters of ironor of the more subtle 
and profound politicians like, St. John and Vane, 
who might lay their fplot- so deep as to think to 
circumvent God, perhaps; or, finally, of the more 
sober and practical, such as the brave, blush, 
honest soldier, Ludlow, or the no less stout, sturdy, 
honest lawyer, Bradshaw, who stood firm to the 
last, and died, as they h«l lived, true to the faith 
and the hope of their beloved, though futile, repub¬ 
lic. But all was in vain. They spoke and voted, 
and voted and spoke. They made long, dreary, 
tedious speeches, and still longer and darker 
prayers; and squabbled between whiles among 
themselves, and got suspicious of on? another, and 
still more suspicious (at last, when it was too late) 
of the army, through which they had done those 
mighty deeds that rung from sea to sea and from 
shore to shore, and filled Europe with wonder and 
with awe, and were to make their nameB immortal. 
And, then, that strange, bold, wary, inscrutable 
man,—-the veteran general who had achieved so 
much in their name,—stepped in; .and, as if by a 
mere wafture of his conquering right-hand, dis¬ 
pelled them as it were into annihilation, and to-day 
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concentrated in his single person all those powers 
of sovereignty which yesterday had been theirs. 

“There happened to Cromwell,” saysM.Guizot, 
“ what perhaps never happened to any .other man 
of his sort. lie was sufficient for all the phases of 
the revolution; he was the man of the first and of 
the last times: at first the lender of the insurrec¬ 
tion, the abettor of anarchy, the most violent revo¬ 
lutionist in England; afterwards the man of the 
anti-revolutionary re-action, the man of the re¬ 
establishment of order, of social re-organization: 
thus, himself alone playing all the parts that, in 
the course of revolutions, the greatest actors divide 
amongst them. It cannot be said that Cromwell 
was Mirabeau : he wanted eloquence; and did riqt 
obtain any distinction in the first years of the 
Long Parliament. But he was successively Duntou 
aud Buonaparte.”* “ And yet,” M. Guizot con¬ 
tinues, “ he never reigned over the hearts of his 
subjects,—his government was never more than a 
pis alter —a necessity of the moment. The pro¬ 
tector, the absolute master of England, was all his 
life obliged to employ force in order to retain his 
power; no party could govern like him, but none 
liked him: he was constantly attacked by all at 
once.”t 

The case of Bradshaw affords an example of 
the manner in which Cromwell was regarded by 
the party with which lie had once acted. When 
Cromwell seized the government Bradshaw offered 
all the opposition iu his power, and continued 
boldly and sturdily to do so to the last. When 
Cromwell insisted upon every one’s taking out a 
commission from him, if they chose to retain their 
places under iiis government, Bradshaw absolutely 
refused, alleging that he had received his com¬ 
mission as Chief Justice of Chester, to continue 
qvamdiu se bene (jesserit, and that he should 
retain it without any other, unless he could he 
proved to have justly forfeited it by want of inte¬ 
grity ; and that, if there were any doubts about the 
matter, he should submit it to trial by twelve 
Englishmen. He soon after set out on his circuit, 
without wailing further orders; nor did Cromwell 
deem it prudent to prevent or racall him, as he de¬ 
clared nothing hut force would make linn desist 
from his duty. Cromwell again attempted to 
oppose Bradshaw’s election for Cheshire; and 
though Bradshaw was returned by the sheriff, as 
another was returned by those in the interest of 
Cromwell, neither sat, it having been so decided 
in the case of double returns. Bradshaw was, 
however, at last deprived of his office of Chief 
Justice of Chester. “The two former friends 
watched eacli other with the vigilance of two 
crouching tigers, each waiting for the exact moment 
to make the decisive spring that was to destroy 
the other. And we may give some credit to the 
observation of certain of the royalist writers, that 
Bradshaw would have had no objection to perform 
for Oliver, the imhereditary tyrant, the same 

• Hiilory of European Civilization, Lecture 13,pp. 20,27. 
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office he had performed for Charles, the hereditary 
one; and that he would not have been sorry to 
have had an opportunity to convince the world 
that he was no respecter of persons.”* 

And yet, for all this, Cromwell possessed some 
of the finest points of the English character. Not¬ 
withstanding the deep, and even dark and Bome- 
what oblique policy, by which he pursued some of 
his ends, there was about the man much of the 
bluff, bold, hearty character, set off with a dash of 
the rough, rather coarse humour, which has long 
been characteristic of John Bull. And though he 
knew how, as Hume Imb well observed, to employ, 
when he judged it necessary, the most profound 
dissimulation, the most oblique and refined artifice, 
his natural temper was prone to nothing paltry, 
mean, or truckling,—seemed to delight in no vulgar 
ostentation, but rather led him to magnanimity, to 
simplicity, aud to an imperious and domineering 
policy. This signally appeared in his relation 
with foreign states. Never had England been so 
feared and so respected over the world as when the 
sceptre which swayed it was the leading truncheon 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

The legislative views of Cromwell undoubtedly 
were neither so profound nor so comprehensive as 
they might have been expected to be had he 
been a man of a better education, and a more 
philosophical and cultivated intellect. Yet, with 
the sagacity which was natural to him, he saw aud 
Bought to reform much that was vicious or defec¬ 
tive in the laws of the country, both civil and cri¬ 
minal. And though it was the fashion of the 
monarchical lawyers of the succeeding times to de¬ 
preciate or disown any good done by such a hand, 
yet, even by their own confession, some of the 
greatest legal reforms which were made in the 
succeeding period of our history (such as the esta¬ 
blishment of new trials, the abolition of feudal 
tenures, and some others!) were adopted from 
what they termed the “ crude and abortive legis¬ 
lation of the Commonwealth.” 

The following passage of Ludlow is Btrongly 
characteristic of Cromwell in this line, dis¬ 
playing him at once in his weakness and his 
strength, as a wild fanatic and a rational re¬ 
former :—“ He professed to desire nothing more 
than that the government of the nation might be 
settled in a free and equal commonwealth, ac¬ 
knowledging that there Was no other probable 
means to keep out the old family apd government 
from returning upon us ; declaring that he looked 
upon the design of the Lord in this day to be the 
freeing of his people from every burden, and that 
he was now accomplishing what was prophesied in 
the 110th Psalm ; from the consideration of which 
he was often encouraged to attend the affecting 
those ends, spending at lend an hour in the expo¬ 
sition of that Psalm : adding to this, that it was 
hiB intention to contribute the utmost of his en¬ 
deavours to make a thorough reformation of the 

• Vf tiny Cyclop.*, article Bradshaw. 
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clergy and law: but, said he, the sons of Zeruiah 
are yet too strong for us; and we cannot mention 
the reformation of the law, but they presently cry 
out, we design to destroy propriety j whereas 
the law, as it is now constituted, serves only to 
maintain the lawyers, and to encourage the rich to 
oppress the poor.”* 

We are indebted to the kindness of a learned 
friend for the following short account of certain 
law reforms, instituted during the protectorate, in 
Ireland:— 

The administration of Jreton was distinguished 
by an important legal reform, which produced the 
establishment of the local courts in Ireland, known 
by the name of the Civil Bill Courts. He was 
aided in this by the ability of John Cook, the Chief 
Justice of Munster, who had acted as solicitor- 
general for the commonwealth upon the trial of 
Charles I.; a person of considerable talent and 
eloquence. The provincial courts, which sat but 
rarely, were changed into county courts, and suits 
were permitted to relate to matters either of law or 
of equity. “ My Lord Deputy,” says Cook,t 
“ who is a blessed instrument, and indcfatigafile 
in the works of holiness and righteousness, for the 
ease and safety of the people; hath altered the pro¬ 
vincial courts into county courts; and whereas the 
people travelled forty or fifty miles, now their dif¬ 
ferences are ended at home.It is a mixed 

court, and the bill may contain both law and equity, 
whereby half the suits in the province are ended 
or prevented. The cause is ended as soon as it is 

ripe for hearing.Precipitancy, indeed, is 

the step-mother of justice, and must be carefully 
avoided as falling from a rock; but that is to hear 
and to determine before both parties are ready, or 
have had time to be so. Otherwise, when the cause 
is ripe, why should not the court put in the sickle ? 
A speedy trial is the plaintiff’s joy, and just judg¬ 
ment delayed mayprove worse than an unrighteous 
sentence speedily pronounced.” Upon the Resto¬ 
ration these courts ceased to sit. They were re¬ 
established! at the beginning of the last century; 
affd so great have been their utility and advantage, 
that they have mitigated to a great extent many 
political evils. Their jurisdiction has from time 
to time been much enlarged, and they are the only 
courts in the three divisions of the United King¬ 
dom which have-baen established with the object 
of amending the ancient processes of courts of 
justice, and of erecting [a general system of local 
judicature. 

Oliver Crbmwell died, and his son Richard 
quietly succeeded him, and reigned in his stead; 
and, if he had possessed any considerable portion 
of his father’s force and energy of character, pos¬ 
sibly at this day the blood of Oliver Cromwell 
might have been the blood-royal of England. But 
the son of Oliver Cromwell was a meek, unam- 

• Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 123, folio, London, 1751. 
f Monarchy no Creature of God’s Making. By John Cook, Chief 
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hitious man, to whom the heavy sceptre, which 
even his father’s iron hand had found it no light 
task to wield, was a burden .insupportable. He 
resigned it, and retired to live and to die in obscu¬ 
rity and peace; and the republicans had once 
more the field open for their darling projects. At 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, “ the republicans 
alone,” observes M. Guizot, “ were in a condition 
to lay hands on power; they did so, and succeeded 
no better than they bad done before. It was not 
for want of confidence—at least in the fanatics of 
the party. A pamphlet of Milton’s, published at 
this time, and full of talent and spirit, is entitled 
‘ The Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free 
Commonwealth.’ You see what was the infatu¬ 
ation of these men. They soon relapsed into that 
impossibility of governing (impossibility de you- 
vtruer) which they had before laboured under. 
Monk took the management of the event which all 
England looked for—the Restoration was accom¬ 
plished.”* 

The contrivance of appointing trustees to pre¬ 
serve contingent remainders, in whom there is 
vested an estate in remainder for the life of the 
tenant for life, to commence when his estate deter¬ 
mines otherwise than by his death, is said to 
have been invented by Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, and other eminent counsel, who 
betook themselves to conveyancing during the 
time of the civil wars, in order thereby to secure, 
in family settlements, a provision for the future 
children of an intended marriage, who before were 
usually left at the mercy of the particular tenant 
for life. When, after the Restoration, these law¬ 
yers came to fill the first judicial offices, they sup¬ 
ported this invention within reasonable bounds, and 
introduced it into general use.f 

We may here likewise mention a species of con¬ 
veyance founded on the Statute of Uses, which by 
this time had come into general use, and is nuw 
the most common of any,—namely, Lease and 
Release. This conveyance is said by Fabian 
Philips to have been first contrived by Serjeant 
Moore, at the request of Lord Norris, to the end 
that some of his kindred should not know, by any 
search of public records, what settlement he should 
make of his estate. The,vaUdity of it was formerly 
doubted. Mr. Nov, attorney-general to Charles I., 
thought that it could not he supported without an 
actual entry by the bargainee. But it was resolved 
in 18 Jas. I., by the Chief Justices Mbntague and 
Howard, and Chief Baron Tanfield, that upon a 
deed of bargain and sale for years of land, though 
the bargainee never entered, if afterwards the bar¬ 
gainor makes a grant of the reversion, reciting the 
lease to divers uses, it was a good conveyance of 
the reversion-! 

To the Great Rebellion, as it has been called, 
we arc indebted for some great improvements in 
the administration of the criminal law, of which 

• Lecture* on Enropean Civilization, I.ecturo 13, p. 27- 
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the most Temarkable and important » the "dinF" 
continuance of the application of torture. A late 
investigation of this subject by Mr. Jardinc has 
not. only cleared away the doubts that had per¬ 
plexed all previous inquirers as to the state both of 
the law and of the fact in relation to it, but has 
brought to light a principle of our ancient con¬ 
stitution, the operation of which had never before 
been understood, nor indeed its existence as a 
recognized principle of the constitution suspected* 
The fact, in the first place, Btands thus:—The 
highest legal authorities, from Sir John Fortcscue 
down to Lord Coke, declare unanimously and in 
the most distinct terms that the application of 
torture was not allowed by the common law of 
England; and yet, on the other hand, an unbroken 
series of instances exist, from the earliest date at 
which the registers of the privy council begin to 
record such acts down to the commencement of 
the Civil War, of orders issued by the king in 
council to torture prisoners for the purpose of 
extracting evidence from them against themselves 
or others, many of them accompanied by the most 
satisfactory proof that they were actually carried 
into execution. 

Coke says that “there is no law to warrant 
tortures in this land,” and declares the practice to 
be expressly prohibited by the 29th chapter of 
Magna Charta. Sir Thomas Smith, a most emi¬ 
nent lawyer of the time of Elizabeth, says,— 
“Torment, or question, which is used by the 
order of the civil law, and custom of other coun¬ 
tries, to put a malefactor to excessive pain to make 
him confess of himself or of his fellows or com¬ 
plices, ib not used in England. It is taken for 
servile.” Further, we are told by Rushworth 
that, in the case of Felton, who stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham in 1G28, the twelve judges, upon 
the question being proposed to them by the king, 
“Whether by the law he (Felton) might not be 
racked ? and whether there were any law against 
it?” unanimously answered that “he ought not 
by the law to be tortured by the rack, for no such 
punishment is known or allowed by our law.” 
“Here, then,” says Mr. Jardine, after quoting 
these and other testimonies, “ is,a practice re¬ 
pugnant to reason, justice, and humanity,—cen¬ 
sured and condemned upon principle by phi- 
olsophers and statesmen,—denounced by the most 
eminent authorities on municipal law,—and finally 
declared by the twelve judges, not only to be 
illegal, hut to be altogether unknown as a punish¬ 
ment to the law of England. As far as authority 
goes, therefore, the crimes of murder and robbery 
are not more distinctly forbidden by our criminal 
code than the application of the torture to wit¬ 
nesses or accused persons is condemned by the 
oracles of the common law. And yet it is an 
historical fact thut, anterior to the Commonwealth, 

• A Rending on the Ue» of Torture in the Criminal Lnw of Eng¬ 
land pmiously to the Commonwealth; delivered at New-Iim Hall 
in Michaelmas Term, 1836, by appointment of the llououiablo 
Society of the Middle Temple. By David Jiudine, Estj., of the 
Middle Temple, Daruster-ttl-Law. 8vo. Loud. i»J7. 
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torture was always used as a matter of course in 
all grave accusations, at the mere discretion of the 
king and the privy council, and uncontrolled by 
any law besides the prerogative of the sovereign.” 

Mr. Jardine’s proofs of this last position consist 
of a series of royal warrants for the application of 
torture extracted from the council books, and 
extending from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. to the commencement of the Civil 
War. He has printed fifty-five of these warrants, 
including several issued by each of the five sove¬ 
reigns who reigned in the period gone over,— 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. Some of them are very curious, in 
reference to their hearing upon the point which 
Mr. Jardine’s researches are directed to elucidate, 
the apparent .contradiction between the actual 
practice as w this matter and the law as kid 
down by the tnost crqinent authorities. One, for 
example, issued by Elizabeth in 1511, ordering 
the torture to he applied to two servants of the 
Duke of Norfolk in the case of the treasonable 
conspiracy of the duke respecting the Queen of 
Scots, iB directed to, and was actually executed 
under the personal superintendence of, the same 
Sir Thomas Smith, whose distinct assertion that 
torture was not in use in England has just been 
quoted. Others, in the reigns both of Elizabeth 
and James, are directed, among other persons, to 
Sir Edward Coke, while he held the office of 
attorney-general; and there is conclusive evidence 
that this great lawyer also personally conducted 
several examinations by that method of torture 
which he has nevertheless declared so emphatically 
to be directly contrary at once to an express pro¬ 
vision of Magna Charta and to the whole tenor of 
the common law. One warrant, issued the 19th 
of February, 1620, ordering the lord chief justice 
and others to examine Samuel Peacock, com¬ 
mitted to the Tower upon vehement suspicion of 
high treason, and “ to put him, as there shall be 
cause, for the better manifestation of the truth, to 
the torture either of the manacles or the rack,” is 
signed, among other members of the council, both 
by Coke, attorney-general, and Bacon, then hold¬ 
ing the office of lord chancellor. This warrant is 
further remarkable as being one of only two on 
record directed to a common law judge. Down 
to the end of the reign of Elizabeth torture seems 
to have been thus applied, by royal warrant, in the 
investigation'of all kinds of offence^, the instances 
that have been discovered include cases of murder, 
embezzlement, horse-stealing, and various other 
felonies; afterwards it seems to have been /on- 
fined chiefly, if not entirely, to state offences. 
Hie last instance of the application of torture in 
England, of which Mr. Jardiue has found any 
trace, occurred in the year 1640. On the 21st of 
May, in that year, a warrant was issued under the 
Icing’s signet, directing the lieutenant of the Tower 
and two of the king’s sergeants to examine one 
John Archer, who was charged with having been 
concerned in the tumultuous attack upon Arch¬ 


bishop Laud’s palace at Lambeth ;* and “ if upon 
sight of the rack he does not make a clear answer, 
then they are to cause him to he racked as in their 
discretions shall he thought fit.” “This,” says 
Mr. Jardine, “ is the last recorded instance of the 
infliction of torture in England ; and, as far as 1 
have been able to discover, the last instance of its 
occurrence. It is not probable that, during the 
troubles of the eight remaining years of his life 
and reign, Charles I. had ever again recourse to 
it: there is not a trace of it during the Common¬ 
wealth; and in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., when the revival of high prerogative 
doctrines and the prufligacy of the judges might 
have led us to expect it, there is not a single 
authentic instance of the application of the torture.” 
This, it may he added, is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as, in Scotland, torture still continued in 
common use. 

The continuity of the practice as thus traced 
through five successive reigns, Mr. Jardine justly 
thinks, sufficiently refutes the common notion that 
the instances of the application of torture usqally 
adduced are merely so many exceptions and ir¬ 
regularities, and that the general practice was con¬ 
sistent with what is contended to have been the 
general rule, namely, the absolute illegality of 
torture at all periods of the English law. “ It 
appears to me, I confess,” he says, “that the facts 
I have enumerated clearly establish an uniform 
practice the other way. They seem to me to 
show, not the casual, capricious, or unjust acts of 
particular kings or councillors, hut a practice 
handed down and justified by a constant course of 
precedents as an unquestionable prerogative of the 
crown, though directly opposed to the fundamental 
principles of reason and law, Rnd condemned and 
denounced by the opinions of the wisest statesmen 
and lawyers at the very time they were compelled 
to act upon it. No doubt the assertion of the 
illegality of torture is in one sense strictly true. 
It was not lawful by the common law; it was 
contrary to Magna Charta and many statutes, and 
therefore the judges could not inflict it as a punish¬ 
ment in the ordinary course of administering 
justice. But it was lawful as an act of preroga¬ 
tive,—as an act of that power to which, according 
to the doctrines of those days, the laws belonged 
as a kind of property,—a power which was su¬ 
perior to the laws, and was able to suspend the 
laws,—and which was the only and uncontrolled 
tribunal to judge of the necessity of such suspen¬ 
sion.” 

This distinction between prerogative and law, 
strange as it sounds to us at the present day, Mr. 
Jardine does not doubt, was sufficiently plain and 
familiar to all lawyers and others conversant with 
the constitution two centuries ago. It is very dis¬ 
tinctly indicated in an expression used, according 
to Rushworth, by Charles I., iii stating the case of 
Felton to the judges: he observed that'if the rack 
might be applied to the prisoner by law, “ he 

• See unte, p. 219. 
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would not use his prerogative in this point.” The 
judges resolved that he could not be tortured by 
the law; but “ that torture waB known and al¬ 
lowed as an act of prerogative, the judges,” as 
Mr. Jardine remarks, “ must have been fully 
aware; for, besides the notoriety of the practice, 
several of the individuals who joined in this 
resolution, before they were raised to the bench, 
were not unfrequcntly employed in examinations 
by the rack.” 

The notion which thus appears to have been 
generally prevalent, and in particular to have pos¬ 
sessed Charles himself, of the subjection of the 
law, both common and statute, to the prerogative, 
probably extended much farther than to the single 
point Mr. Jardine has here taken up. Within 
what limitations, if any, the doctrine was held 
would be an interesting inquiry. The conduct 
pursued, and the pretensions put forward, by 
Charles I., and not less, indeed, by James I. and 
by Elizabeth, would seem to be in some respects 
explicable only on the supposition that all these 
sovereigns held it to be a principle of the constitu¬ 
tion that the prerogative was universally, and 
without qualification, supreme over the law. The 
puzzle is to understand what, with this creed, they 
thought the law to be as distinct from the pre¬ 
rogative, or what use they thought there was in 
having any such thing as law at all. 

Mr. Jardine, in conclusion, alludes generally to 
other ways in which, in former times, the practical 
operation of the prerogative interfered injuriously 
with the administration of criminal justice, and 
observes that by far the greater part of these evils 
were abolished during the Commonwealth. “ How 
and by whom,” he says, “ anil nt what precise 
point of time this great reform was effected, is a 
question of extremely difficult solution; but there 
is no doubt that the practice of questioning juries 
for their verdicts, the exclusion of oral testimony, 
and the use of the torture—all of which continued 
to disfigure the proceedings of courts of justice 
immediately before the death of Charles I.—were 
wholly swept away during the ten years which 
succeeded that event, and were never afterwards 
revived. Just and rational principles of evidence, 
sound views of the object.of penal laws, and of the 
proper means of enforcing them, first sprung up 
during the early years of the Commonwealth; 
and I confess I think that the merits of those 
great men whom Cromwell found it his interest to 
raise to the judicial station have never been suf¬ 
ficiently appreciated by their postSrity. Under 
the wise and moderate superintendence of such 
minds as Hales, Whitelock, Windham, and Rolle, 
our judicial institutions underwent a total revision 
and reform. The law then for the first time be¬ 
came a protection to the subject against the power 
of the crown; and so well considered and sub¬ 
stantial were the improvements then introduced 
that they continued after the Restoration and 
through the tumultuous and sanguinary, reign 
which succeeded it.” In regard, however, to the 
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discontinuance of the practice of torture, that is 
hardly to be considered as one of the reforms for 
which we are indebted to the judges, but rather as 
a consequence of the spirit of freedom that was 
now awakened, and of the prostration of the pre¬ 
rogative in all its parts before the might of the 
popular rights. 

Mr. Jardine has collected some curious par¬ 
ticulars respecting the principal modes and instru¬ 
ments of torture that were in use in England in 
former times. The nature of the most common 
and most ancient engine of all, the rack, will be 
best understood from the delineation of it that has 
been given in a former page.* The raok, or 
break, as it was otherwise called, is traditionally 
said to have been introduced in the reign of 
Henry VI., by John Holland, Dukeof Exeter, then 
constable of the Tower, whence it known by 
the name of The Duke of Exeter's Daughter. 
Besides the exquisite pain it inflicted at the mo¬ 
ment, this torture frequently left its victim per¬ 
manently disabled. The Jesuit Campion,' who 
was racked in 1581, is said to have had the joints 
and muscles of his arm so injured that some 
months after, on his trial, when he was called upon 
to hold up his hand at his arraignment, he was 
incapable of doing so; and one of the priests, who 
stood near him, raised it for him. Tanner, in his 
History of the Jesuits, asserts that the rack some¬ 
times produced laceration of the entrails, and that 
Campion’s natural stature was actually lengthened 
more than a hand-breadth by the violent stretching 
to which he was subjected. We have in a former 
chapter had occasion to describe the opposite tor¬ 
ture of compression as effected by the instrument 
called Skeviugton’s Daughter, or Skevington’s 
Irons, or Gives, or, by corruption, the Scavenger’s 
Daughter.f This was accounted a comparatively 
mild torture. One of Mr. Jardine’s cases is that 
of Thomas Myagh, an Irishman, charged with 
treason, with respect to whom the report of the 
persons appointed to examine him, dated 10th of 
March, 1581, states that they had forborne to put 
him in Skevirigtou’s I rons, because they had been 
charged to examine him with secrecy, “which in 
that sort they cuuld not do, that manner of dealing 
requiring the presence and aid of one of the jailors 
all the time that he, should be in those irons,” and 
also because they “ found the man so resolute as, 
in their opinion, little would be -wrung out of him 
but by some sharper torture.” Myagh was after¬ 
wards subjected both to the irons and the rack ; 
and he has left a record of his sufferings in some 
rude verses which may still be read on the wall of 
his dungeon.J Another torture, first mentioned 
in 1588, and often afterwards, is that of the ma¬ 
nacles. This instrument, which after its intro¬ 
duction became the most usual kind of torture, 
“seems,” says Mr. Jardine, “to have been kept 
at Bridewell until about the year 1598, after which 
time it is mentioned in warrants as one of the 

• See volt ii. p. t.Soe vol. ii. |>. 735, note. 

$ Jardine, p. 30. 
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kinds of torture used at the Tower. I cannot dis¬ 
cover from any credible authority of what it con¬ 
sisted. It is perhaps worthy of remark that, at the 
present day, a variety of instruments of torture are 
shown in the Tower, and visitors are assured that 
they were taken in the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
the precise period at which the manacles were 
introduced at Bridewell.” Mr.Jnrdine suggests 
that one of these engines now at the Tower, which 
compressed the neck of the sufferer down towards 
his feet, might he the manacles; and, if so, that 
Shakspeare probably alludes to it when lie makes 
Prospero say in the Tempest,— 

- * Hk is a traitor! 

I’ll mnnacle thy neck autl feet together.” 

Other forms of torture were also sometimes em¬ 
ployed besides these mechanical instruments. A 
seminary priest, Alexander Briant, who was ap¬ 
prehended and thrown into the Tower in 1581, on 
a charge of high treason, in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary torture, is stated by Anthony Wood to have 
been “ specially punished for two whole days and 
nights by famine, by which he was reduced to 
such extremities that he ate the clay out of the 
walls of his prison, and drank the droppings of the 
roof.” There were two dungeons in particular in 
the Tower incarceration in which w as a frightful 
aggravation of the painB even of the rack or the 
manacles;—that called Little Ease and that called 
the Rats’ Dungeon. Of the former we have a de¬ 
scription in the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into its state in 
1604. The committee reported that “ they found 
in Little Ease, in the Tower, an engine of torture, 
devised liv Mr. Skcvington, some time lieutenant 
of the Tower, called Skevington's Daughters; and 
that the place itself was very loathsome and un¬ 
clean, and not used for a long time cither for a 
prison or other cleanly purpose.” The Rats’ 
Dungeon, or “ Dungeon among the Rats,” is often 
mentioned bv the Catholic writers who have related 
the suflerings of persons of their religion in the 
reign of Elizabeth. “It is described,” says Mr. 
Jardme, “ as a cell below high-water mark and 
totally dark; and, aB the tide bowed, innumerable 
rats, which infest the muddy hanks of the Thames, 
were driven through the orifices of the walls into 
the dungeon. The alarm excited by the irruption 
of these loathsome creatures in the dark was the 
least part of the torture which the unfortunate cap¬ 
tives had to undergo; instances are related which 
humanity would gladly believe to lie the exaggera¬ 
tions of Catholic partisans, where the flesh has 
been tom from the arms and legs of prisoners 
during Bleep by the well-known voracity of these 
animals.” 

From Buch detestable barbarities as these there 
is little cause to wonder that prisoners sometimes 
attempted to make their escape even at the cost of 
life itself. Mr. Jardine relates one well authenti¬ 
cated case of an unhappy man having destroyed 
himself in a peculiarly revolting way, hut the only 
one at his pommand, to avoid the more horrible 


agonies of the rack. This was Nicholas Owen, 
who had been for several years a confidential ser¬ 
vant of Garnet, the Jesuit, and who was taken up 
when Garnet was accused of being one of the con¬ 
trivers of the gunpowder plot. The man obsti¬ 
nately refused to give evidence against his old 
master, and was at first tried by one of “ the gentler 
tortures,” namely, by having his thumbs tied toge¬ 
ther, and suspended by them from a beam. But 
as this was found to extract nothing from him of 
any importance, he was informed that, on the 
morrow, he must expect the severer discipline of 
the rack. “ The next day he complained of illness 
to his keeper, who humanely carried him a chair 
to use at his dinner, and with his food a blunt- 
pointed knife was as usual brought for the purpose 
of cutting his meat. Owen pretended to find fault 
with the coolness of his broth, and besought the 
keeper to put it on the fire for him in an adjoining 
apartment; and as soon as the man had left the 
cell for this purpose, he seized the opportunity of 
ripping up his belly in a frightful manner with the 
knife. The keeper, on his return, observing the 
pale and ghastly countenance of the prisoner, and 
perceiving blood sprinkled on the floor, threw off 
the straw which the unfortunate man had drawn 
over him, and discovered what had happened. 
He then ran to inform the lieutenant, who imme¬ 
diately hastened to the cell with several guests 
who happened to be at dinner with him. In 
answer to their questions the dying man declared 
that he had committed the act of self-destruction 
entirely frdm the apprehension of severer torture 
than he had suffered the day before. He expired 
soon afterwards, and, an iuquest being held upon 
his body in the Tower, a verdict of fdo dc se was 
returned.” This is the circumstantial statement 
made by Dr. Robert Abbott, one of the king’s 
chaplainB, and afterwards bishop of Salisbury, in a 
hook which he wrote to prove Garnet’s connexion 
with the plot, and to refute what he calls “ the 
calumnies of the Jesuits” as to the mode of Owen’s 
death, who was said to have expired in the actual 
endurance of some dreadful species of torture. 
Our readers will agree with Mr. Jardine, “that there 
is no great difference in reason or morality between 
the guilt of homicide by actual torture, and that of 
driving a man to self-destruction by the threat of 
bodily agony from which the sufferer sees no re¬ 
fuge hut in death. 

If the victory obtained by the parliament over 
the king in f the seventeenth century had done 
nothing more than doom the rack, and the gives, 
and the manacles to go to rest and rust, nnd tor¬ 
ment no more for ever—converting these once 
terrible engines of cruelty into the curiosities of a 
museum—it would have well repaid all the blood 
and confusion it cost. Nor let ug be sure that the 
practice of torture would have speedily fallen into 
disuse among us at any rate, in the ordinary, undis¬ 
turbed advance of political amelioration, or general 
civilization, humanity, and knowledge. Torture 
ceased in England in 1641; but, even with the 
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aid of that example, it was not abolished in Scot¬ 
land till llOS, nor in France till 1189, nor in 
Russia till 1801, nor in Bavaria and Wurtemburg 
till 1806, "nor in the kingdom of Hanover till 1822, 
nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831 !* 

Of the habits and course of education of the 
kwyerB of this period we have an account in one 
of the most singular and characteristic pieces of 
biography existing in any language—The Life of 
the Lord-Keeper Guilford, by his younger brother, 
the Hon. Roger North.f 

The Lord-Keeper Guilford was the second son 
of Dudley Lord North : yet his allowance was but 
60/. a-year. His brother gives the following ac¬ 
count of it, which is characteristic of the. times in 
more ways than one:—“ The exhibition allowed 
his lordship by his father was, at first, 60/. per 
annum. But the family being hard pinched for 
supplies towards educating and disposing of many 
younger children, and his parents observing him 
to pick up some pence by court-keeping,! besides 
an allowance of 20/. per annum from his grand¬ 
father, and a little by practice, they thought fit to 
reduce him to 50/. This sat hard upon hiB spirits, 
and produced divers notable-penned letters, post 
after post, complaining upon all the topics of an 
hard case that could be thought of. He never 
pleaded so earnestly for the best fee that ever he 
had. At length there comes a letter from his 
father, which he opened with precipitous haste, in 
hopes of a favourable answer, and there he found— 
‘ Frank, I suppose, by this time, having vented all 
your discontent, you are satisfied with what I have 
done,’ &c. There sunk all his hopes upon that 
point. But, to do right to his good father, he paid 
him that 50/. a-year as long as he lived, saying he 
would not discourage industry by rewarding it, 
when successful, with loss.”^ 

The following passage is so characteristic of the 
times, that, though not particularly applicable to 
the lawyers, we quote it:—“ His lordship was very 
young when he was first put to school, and then 
had but indifferent tutorage, for his first master 
was one Mr. Willis, that kepta school at lsleworth. 
That man was a rigid Presbyterian, and his wife a 
furious Independent. These two sects, at that 
time, contended for pre-eminence in tyranny; reap¬ 
ing the fruits of a too successful rebellion, which 
conjured up a spirit of opposition betwixt them, so 
that they hated each other mure than either the 
bishops or even papists themselves.”|| 

• Jurdme, pp. 3 and 4. 

i It is to be observed that though the grpntfr portion of this 
memoir relates to the period aftrr the Restoration, the part of it 
which concerns Lord-Keeper Guilford's life as a student relates to the 
period jn feeding; for Francis North was admitted at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, 8th June, 1(158 (Life, &c„ p 121, and, "after two 
<n three years spent at the University, removed to the Middle 
Temple.” (Ibid. |>. 13.) We shall give some of Roger Noith’s most 
graphic and characteristic portraits of hiw\m,—such as Hale, 
J••Aeries, Saunders, &c.—in the period to which they belong, viz.* the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. 

1 Acting at steward to his grandfather, and some of his neigh¬ 
bours, in the customary courts (t, e. the copyholders’ couits) of their 
several manors* 

$ The Life of the Right Hon. Francis North, Huron of Guilford, 

I. nrd-Kepjter of the Great Seal undet King Charles II. and James 

II. &c. By the lion. Roger North. 3rd edit. 1819, vol. i. p. 49. 

|| Ibid, vol. i, p. 10. 


Along with the law, Mr. North studied arts and 
languages (he had previously been at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). “ I have heard him say,” 
observes bis brother, “ that if he had not enabled 
himself by these studies, and particularly his prac¬ 
tice of music upon his base, or lyra viol (which he 
used to touch lute-fashion, upon his knees), to 
divert himself alone, he had never been u lawyer. 
Without acquiring a capacity of makmg a solitary 
life agreeable, let no man pretend to success in the 
law. I have heard his lordship often remember 
a lesson the citizens used to their apprentices— 
Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you — 
as being no less true of a lawyer with respect to 
his chamber.”* 

k Mr. North used commons and putting cases, 
“lie used constantly the commons in the Hall 
(he was a member of the Jnner Temple) at noons 
and nights, and fell into the way of putting cases 
(as they call it), which much improved him; and 
he was very good at it, being of a ready apprehen¬ 
sion, a nice distinguishes and prompt speaker. 
He used to say that no man could be a good 
lawyer that was not a put-case. Reading goes off 
with some cloud, but discourse makes all notions 
limpid and just; for, in speaking, a man is his own 
auditor (if he had no others "at hand) to correct 
himself. Besides, there are diversities of opinion, 
and contentions in reasoning, which excite thoughts 
that otherwise would never have risen. And mis¬ 
takes, almost incredible to the mistaker, being ob¬ 
served, cause a recurrence, for surety, to the autho- 
rities, where an inspection convinceth, and, withal, 
corrects the faulty assurance some will have in a 
mere memory.”t 

Of common-placing, in the study of the law, he 
says :—“ It was his lordship’s constant practice to 
common-place as he read. He had no bad memory, 
but was diffident, and would not trust it. He ac¬ 
quired a very small, but legible hand; for, where 
contracting is the main business, it is not well to 
write, as the fashion now is, uncial and semi-uncial 
letters, to look like pigs’ ribs. His writing in his 
common-places was not by way of index, hut epi¬ 
tome ; because, as he used to say,' the looking over 
the common-place-book on any occasion, gave him a 
sort of survey of what he had read about matters not 
then inquisited, which refreshed them Bomewhat 
in his memory: and that had not been obtained in 
a way of mere what and where, as the style of 
most indexes run. When this manner of writing 
is comprehensive or pregnant, it is called abridg¬ 
ment, of which there are divers large ones of the 
common law in print-—as Fitzherbert, Brook, &c.; 
and are like those the civilians call summists, 
which, with them, are not allowed as authority. 
Certainly it is an error for a Btudent to peruse 
such, it being like reading over a dictionary, whieli 
never teacheth a language.! ... He used to say 

# Tin* Life of the Right Hon. Frnnciii North, vol. i. ]>. 15. 

I 4 I hid. vol. i. p. 19. 

J "And lor that reason,’’ lie adds, we thhjk with great tiuth. 

Coke's comment upon LitteRon ought not to he rend Ly students 
to whom it ib, at least, unprofitable j for it is but a common-plate, and 
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that the advantage of his common-place was not, 
as a parson’s concordance, to help him to cases, 
but, when he remembered he had read of a case, to 
help him to find it; and then his little note, there, 
brought into his mind the agitation of the matter 
at large in the book; and, for this reason, the 
common-place-book is of little use to any but to 
him that made it. For the law is inculcated by 
readiug the long arguments to be found in the 
books, where reasons are given pro and con, and 
not by any extracts, however curiously made. 
And the great art of common-placing lying in 
the judicious, byl very contracted, note of the 
matter, a stranger may pass it by, and not know 
whether it concerns his inquiry or not.”* 

Of the cipploymcnt of discourse he says :—“And 
he was most sensible of the benefit of discourse, 
which I mentioned before; fori have observed him 
often say that, after his day’s reading at his night’s 
congress with his friends, either at commons or over 
a chop, whatever the subject was, he made it the 
subject of his discourse in the company ; for, said 
he, I read many things which 1 am sensible I 
forgot, but I found withal, that, if 1 had once 
talked over what I had read, I never forgot that. 
This agrees with a direction to a student, said to 
have come from the Earl of Nottingham, that he 
should study all the mornimj, and talk all the 
afternoon; because a ready speech (if it be not 
Nature’s gift) is acquirable only by practice, and 
is very necessary for a bar practiser.” He then 
relates an anecdote which throws light on the 
habits of the law students of that time:—“ I re¬ 
member that, after the lire of the Temple, it was 
considered whether the old cloister walks should 
be rebuilt, or rather improved into chambers; 
which latter had been for the benefit of the Middle 
Temple. But in regard it could not be done 
without the consent of the Inner House, the master 
of the Middle House waited upon the then Mr. 
Attorney Finch, to desire the concurrence of Ins 
society, upon a proposition of some benefit to be 
thrown in on that side. But Mr. Attorney would 
by no means give way to it, and reproved the 
Middle Templcrs very wittily and eloquently upon 
the subject of students walking in the evenings 
there and putting cases, which, lie said, was done 
in his time, as mean and low as the buildings 
were then, however it comes, said he, that such a 
benefit to students is now made so little account 
of; and, therefore, the cloisters, by the order and 
disposition of Sir Christopher Wrfen, were built as 
they now stand. And, agreeable to this, Serjeant 
Maynard, the best old-book-lawycr of his time, used 

much more obscure than the bare text without it. Anri, to say truth, 
that text needs it not; for it is so plain of itself that a comment, 
properly so tailed, doth but obscure it.” The original MS. of Coke’s 
Comment on Littelton, which is now in Urn British Museum (Hurl. 
MSS. No. 6687), proves thut Roger North is quite correct in the 
above remarks. Coke seems to have taken a 12mo. cony of Littel- 
ton's Tenures, one of those which are still to be met witn in old book 
shops, with a very broad margin and interleaved, anil made notes on 
the margin anti blank leaven in a very small hand. He then seems 
to have added a great many blank leaves at the beginning and end, 
and written on them in the same small, crowded, rather illegible 
clmraoter. The whole now forms four thick lSmo, vols. 

• Ibid. i. 20. 


to say that the law was ars bahlativa, which, hu- 
mouTsomcly enough declares the advantage that 
discoursing brings to the students of the law.”* 
Soon after Mr. North’s being called to the bar, 
“ he began,” says his brother, “ to feel himself in 
business; and, as a fresh young man of good cha¬ 
racter, had the favour of diverse persons that, out 
of a good-will, went to him, and some near rela¬ 
tions.” We believe fresh] young men of good 
character,” at the bar, are, apt at all times, by 
the favour of near relations,] as] well as diverse 
other persons, to “ feel themselves” in more busi¬ 
ness than fees. They should all follow the Lord- 
Keeper North’s plan, who, being once asked if he 
took fees of such, naively and wittily replied :— 
Ves, they come to do me a kindness ; and what 
kindness have I if 1 refuse their money 

At that time it docs not seem to have been the 
practice for eminent counsel to take pupils, as it is 
now. But the sages of the law used sometimes 
to take upon them voluntarily the instruction of 
the young lawyer. Thus, in the case of Lord 
Keeper North, “ his admission,” says his brother, 
“ into the conversation of Mr. Attorney-Gelleral 
Palmer proved of great'use to him in the direction 
of his reading. For Mr. Attorney’s good-nature 
and affability were such, that a young gentleman 
might demand anything of him that tended to the 
advancement of his studies; and lie would answer 
fully and friendly to it.”J And Roger North 
informs us, also, that while he himself was yet a 
student, the Lord Keeper, who was then rapidly 
rising into notice, “ caused his clerk to put into 
his hands all his draughts, such as he himself had 
corrected, and after which conveyances had bexu 
engrossed, that, by a perusal of them, he might 
put some light into the formal skill of convey¬ 
ancing. And that young gentleman instantly went 
to work, and first numbered the draughts, and then 
made an index of all the clauses, referring to that 
number mid folio: so that, in this strict perusal 
and digestion of the various matters, he acquired 
not only a formal style, but also apt precedents, and 
a competent notion of instruments of all kinds.”§ 
We shall conclude with two very amusing and 
characteristic anecdotes of his lordship’B adven¬ 
tures on the circuit. Tlje first relates to Serjeant 
Earl, who then had much of the business of the 
Norfolk circuit. “ He (North) was exceeding 
careful,” says Roger, “ to keep fair with the cocks 
of the circuit, and particularly Seijeant Earl, who 
had almost a monopoly. The serjeant was a verv 
covetous maif, and, when none would starve with 
him in journeys, this young gentleman kept him 
company. Once, at Cambridge, the serjeant’s 
man brought his lordship a cake, telling him he 
would want it., for he knew his master would not 
draw bit till he came to Norwich. And it proved 
so. They jogged on, and at Barton Mills his 
lordship asked the serjeant if he would not take a 
mouthful there ? No, boy, said he, we’ll light at 

• Coke upon Littelton, i. 25. 4 Ibid, i. 57. 

t Ibid. i. 23. 5 I bid. i. 136. 
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every ten miles’ end, and get to Norwich as soon 
as we can. And there was no remedy. Once 
he asked the serjeant in what method he kept his 
accounts ; for you have, said he, lands, securities, 
and great comings-in of all kinds ? Accounts, 
hoy, said he ; I get as much as I can, and I 
spend as little as l can; and. there is alt the 
account I keep."* 

The other anecdote relates to some of the cir¬ 
cuit habits of that time; and is thus told by Roger 
North, in his quaint, racy manner :—“ Before I 
mention the farther steps of his lordship’s rising, 
I must get rid of a scurvy downfal he had, which 
had well nigh cost him his life. That he was 
what was called a sober person was well known; 
but, withal, that he loved a merry glass with a 
friend. But once, in the circuit, being invited, 
with the rest of the counsel, to dine at Colchester 
with the recorder, Sir John Shaw, who was well- 
known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink¬ 
ing in the nation, he, with the rest of his brethren, 
by methods too well known, got very drunk. 
They were obliged to go on, and in that condition 
mounted, but some dropped and others proceeded. 
His lordship had a clerk, one Lucas, a very drunken 
fellow, but at that time not far gone. He thought 
it his duty to have a tender care of his master, who, 
having had one fall, (contrary to the sound advice 
of his experienced clerk) would needs get up 
again, calling him all to nought for his pains. His 
lordship was got upon a very sprightly nag, that 
trotted on very hard, and Lucas came near to per¬ 
suade him not to go so fast; but that put the horse 
upon the run, and away he went with his master 
ftjp speed, so as none could follow him. The 
horse, when he. found himself clear of pursuers, 
stopped his course by degrees, and went with his 
rider (fast asleep upon his back) into a pond to 
drink ; and there sat his lordship upon the sally. 
But, before he fell, Mr. Andrew Card, now an 
eminent practiser of conveyancing in Gray’s Inn, 
and then Mr. Coleman’s clerk, came up time 
enough to get the horse out of the pond before he 
fell off, else he had been lost; for which service 
his lordship ever had a value for Mr. Card. They 
took him into a public-house nigh at hand, and 
left him to the care of his»man, but so dead drunk 
that he knew nothing that happened to him. He 
was put into a bed, and the rest of the company 
went on, for fear of losing their market. Next 
morning, when his lordship awaked, he found lie 
was in a strange place, and that, at j fire-side in 
that room, there were some women talking softly 
(for talk they must); he sent out all his senses to 
spy,'if he could, what the matter was. He could 
just perceive they talked of him. Then he called 
for Lucas, and bid all go out of the room but him; 
and, then, Lucas, said he, where am 11 He was 
glad the danger (of which Lucas gave him a sen¬ 
sible account) was over, and got him up to go after 
his fellows. I remember, when his lordship told 
this story of himself, he said the image he had, 

• Cokcjjpun Littellon,i.G9. 


when his horse first trotted, and so faster and 
faster, was as if his head knocked against a large 
sheet of lead, as a ceiling over him; and, after that, 
he-remembered nothing at all of what happened 
till he awoke.”* 


The amount of the. national revenue wits very 
considerably augmented in the course of the pre¬ 
sent period, partly from certain new modes ol' 
taxation being brought into action, partly from the 
greater productiveness of several of the old sources, 
although of these some also began to yield less 
plentiful supplies than formerly, and others were 
altogether abandoned. 

At the accession of James, the most ancient 
revenue of the crown, that arising from its landed 
estates, amounted only to 32,000/. a-year; but 
before the end of the reign it rose to about 80,000/.; 
and that notwithstanding sales by which was 
realized no less a sum than 115,000/. The annoy¬ 
ing and oppressive feudal prerogatives of purvey¬ 
ance, wardship, &c., also still continued to be 
regularly exercised; and their ordinary produce 
may he estimated from the offer of the pafliameut 
in 1009 to compound with the king for the whole 
by,a yearly allowance of 200,000/. In 1609 
James raised 21,800/. by a tax of 20.?. on every 
knight’s fee, and on every 20/. of annual rent 
from lands held immediately of the crown, on the 
occasion of his eldest son, Prince Ilcnry, being 
made a knight; and, in 1612, he obtained, in like 
manner, 20,500/. on the marriage of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine; the occasions 
in question being the last on which these extra¬ 
ordinary aids were ever levied. At the com¬ 
mencement of the reign the customs of tonnage 
and poundage were as usual granted for the king’s 
life; and, not satisfied with this act of bounty and 
confidence, James, a few years afterwards, pro¬ 
ceeded to raise the rates of these duties by his own 
authority—an exertion of the prerogative which, 
although not altogether unprecedented,—for both 
Mary and Elizabeth had done the same thing,— 
occasioned at the time much alarth and outcry, and 
may be regarded as having had a main share in 
awakening those feelings of suspicion and alienation 
whiefi, on the accession of James’s son, manifested 
themselves in the refusal of the parliament to grant 
the tonnage and poundage for more than u year, 
and ultimately drove on the two parties from a war 
of words to a war of swords. When James came 
to the throne the customs yielded a revenue of 
121,000/. a-year; in 1613 they produced about 
148,000/.; and, at the close of the reign, about 
190,000/. All the parliamentary supplies granted 
during this reign were nine subsidies and ten 
fifteenths, a subsidy yielding about 10,000/. and a 
fifteenth about 36,500/., so that from this source 
James scarcely derived, on the whole, 1,100,000/., 
or not quite. 50,000/. a-year. Eleven subsidies 
from the clergy at the rate of 4 j., and one at the 

• Coke upon Littelton, i. 88, 
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rate of fit. in the pound, produced him in all 
about 250,000/. more. Other schemes to which 
he had recourse for raising a revenue may he 
classed under the head of irregular, if not illegal, 
expedients. Titles of nobility were sold for cer¬ 
tain specific sums: that of a baron for 10,0000, 
that of a viscount for 20,000/., that of an earl for 
30,000/. About 225,000/. in all was obtained by 
the sale of patents of the new dignity of baronet, 
instituted in 1611, each baronet paying 1095/., 
under the name of maintenance for thirty foot 
soldiers, at the rate of 8 d. a-day, to assist in the 
reduction of the province of Ulster, in Ireland, and 
the entire number of creations before the end of the 
reign being 205. James also made a great deal of 
money by the sale of patents for monopolies, till 
the abuse, after having repeatedly excited the in¬ 
dignation of parliament and the public, at last 
produced the decisive proceedings in 1621 against 
Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Thomas Michell,* 
and the statute of 1623, (21 Jas. I. c. 3,) which 
declared all monopolies to be contrary to the 
laws of the realm, and enacted that they should 
henceforth be utterly void and of none effect. 
Considerable sums were exacted from the sub¬ 
jects at different times in the course of this reign 
under the old false names of loans and bene¬ 
volences, the so called lending and voluntary con¬ 
tribution being both alike compulsory. The heavy 
fines which it was the' custom for the Star Chamber 
and othet courts to impose upon delinquents, also 
yielded something—though not a great deal, if it be 
true, as is asserted, that fines nominally amounting 
to 184,000/. were actually compounded for about 
16,000/. To this sum may be added about 4000/., 
realized from fines for the violation of the several 
proclamations against additional buildings in 
and about London. James, finally, received back 
from France 60,000/. of the debt which Henry IV. 
had incurred to Elizabeth; and he got 250,000/. 
from the Dutch on surrendering to them the 
cautionary towns of Flushing, Brille, and Ra¬ 
mekins, besides a tribute which they afterwards 
consented to pay for the liberty of fishing on the 
coasts of Britain. On the whole, according to a 
published official account, going over the first 
fourteen years of this reign,f James’s ordinary 
income for that period had averaged about 
450,000/.; besides which he had received in the 
course of the fourteen years about 2,000,000/. in 
extraordinary or occasional payments, making the 
entire annual revenue of the ■‘crown somewhat 
under 600,000/. The expenditure, however, ex¬ 
ceeded this sum at first by about 80,000/., after¬ 
wards by between 30,000/. and 40,000/. a-year; 
so that by the year 1610 James is said to have 
incurred a debt of 300,000/. 

Ail the supplies granted by the House of Com¬ 
mons to Charles I. in the fifteen years of his 
reign that elapsed before the meeting of the Long 

* See ante, p. 82. 

+ An A In tract, or Brief Declaration of tlie Present State of his 
Majesty's Revenue; first printed iu 1651, uud inserted in the 2nd 
vol. of Somers's Tracts. 
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Parliament are calculated to have amounted to no 
more than about 312,000/., to which is to be 
added about 160,000/. from the clergy. The re¬ 
venue derived from the crown lands, however, pro¬ 
bably continued to improve ; and it is known that 
some money was obtained from compositions en¬ 
tered into with holders of parts of the ancient royal 
domain whose titles were defective. The customs 
of tonnage and poundage, also, though not sanc¬ 
tioned by parliament, continued to be exacted by 
Charles as usual; and it is affirmed that the 
increase of commerce had raised their annual 
produce, before the breaking out of the civil wars, 
to 500,000/.* A sum of 400,000 crowns was 
obtained from France, as the marriage portion of 
Henrietta Maria. The ship-money tax, during 
the four years it was raised after 1635, is cal¬ 
culated to have produced 200,000/. a-year; and, 
besides this, a fleet Lad been previously raised, in 
1626, by the exaction of a certain number of ships 
from each maritime town in the kingdom. Along 
with the proceeds of the ship-money tax, too, may 
be reckoned a sum of 30,000/., which, by means 
of the naval armament thus fitted out, the Dutch 
were for one year compelled to pay for the liberty 
of fishing in the British seas. But ship-money 
was only one of many illegal or unconstitutional 
ways of supplying his exchequer to which Charles 
had recourse. He derived a regular revenue from 
compositions for, dispensing with the penal laws 
against the profession of popery. Notwithstanding 
the late act against monopolies, he kept up the 
old grievance by issuing numerous exclusive 
patents under the colour of the exception that had 
been made in the act in favour of new invent! 

To such an extent bad this practice been carJIed 
that, as already mentioned,t he had above thirty 
patents to recal when he found it necessary to 
make a show of redressing the grievances of his 
English subjects on the breaking out of the war 
with Scotland in 1639. Yet, if we may believe 
Lord Clarendon, of 200,000/. paid for these illegal 
grants, scarcely 1500/. actually reached the royal 
coffers,—a filtration, certainly, thirsty and ab¬ 
sorbent beyond any other example in the annals of 
finance. About 200,000/. was raised, iu 1626, by 
forced loans; and after.the sudden dissolution of 
the second parliament of the reign in that same 
year, a supply of four subsidies and three fifteenths 
which had been voted by the Commons, but the 
bill for granting which had never passed into a 
law, was extorted from the country under the 
name of a’loan by every method of oppressive 
violence. About 100,000/. was exacted by re¬ 
viving and bringing again into action the obsolete 
law by which all persons, having an income of 
40/., were obliged to receive the expensive honour 
of knighthood,—a law wholly unsuited to the state 
of society that had now grown up, and only re¬ 
maining unrepealed because, from having been 

• Such 1* tho estimate of Lewes Roberts, In his ' Treasure of 
Traflc,’ published in 1641. 

f Soe ante, p. 203. t 
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long allowed to sleep, it had been all but forgotten. 
The following summary of Charles’s other ar¬ 
bitrary measures employed to extort money frum 
his subjects is given by a modern historian of the 
public revenue: “ Large fees were annexed to 
new-invented offices. Every county was obliged 
to maintain a muster-master, appointed by the 
crown, for exercising the militia. The vintners 
were driven, by the terrors of fines and prosecu¬ 
tions, to submit to an illegal imposition upon all 
the wine they retailed. An ancient duty for fur¬ 
nishing the soldiery with coat-and-conduct money, 
which had long been abolished, was revived. It 
was intended to coin base money, and to cir¬ 
culate it by proclamation. Heavy fines were im¬ 
posed in the Star Chamber and High Commission 
courts. Sir David Fowles was fined 5000/. for 
dissuading a friend from compounding with the 
commissioners of knighthood. Thirty thousand 
pounds were exacted from those who had tres¬ 
passed upon an obsolete law against converting 
arable lands into pasture. Encroachments on the 
king’s forests were punished in a similar manner. 
Proclamations were issued commanding the 'no¬ 
bility and gentry to retire to their country seats, 
and not to spend their time idly in London: if 
convicted of transgressing this arbitrary regula¬ 
tion, they were severely mulcted by the Star 
Chamber. It was contended that proclamations 
had equal authority with lawB; and such as 
ventured to disobey them were heavily fmed, and, 
in some instances, condemned to the pillory. In 
short, more tyrannical steps would hardly he taken 
by the greatest despot on earth.”* It was cal- 
«plated that, from 1637 to 1641 inclusive, 
Charles’s entire annual revenue had amounted, on 
an average, to not less than 895,000/., of which 
about 210,000/. arose from ship-money and other 
illegal exactions. 

1 After the dispute between the king and the 
parliament came to a contest of arms, both parties 
of course sought to raise money for carrying on the 
war by any means that could be made available. 
Besides what he received from the private con¬ 
tributions of his adherents, and from pawning the 
jewels of the crown, Charles made use of his 
military power in levying assessments in those 
parts of the country where his authority was esta¬ 
blished. The financial operations on the other 
side, however, were on a much more extensive 
Beale. The Long Parliament began by voting 
supplies of six subsidies and a poll-tax (estimated 
as equivalent, in all, to twelve subsidies, or about 
600,000/.), the produce of which, though nomi¬ 
nally granted, after the usual form, to the crown, 
was paid into the hands of a board of parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, by whom it was actually 
in great part expended in the support of the war 
against the royal cause. Large sums were also 
obtained from the voluntary contributions of the 
people, who eagerly brought in both money and 
plate, and every article, down to the thimbles and 

• Sinclair’s lliitory of the Public Revenue, i. 209. 
uftT nr 


bodkins of the women, that could be melted and 
turned into coin* All persons, indeed, were 
called upon to furnish what aid they could in 
money, in men, in horses, in arms, in victuals, and 
other warlike stores, to the public necessities, on a 
pledge that the value should he repaid to them on 
the restoration of pence, and that the debt should 
in the mean time hear an interest of eight per 
cent. These first voluntary contributions, and 
those that were some time after raised for the 
lelief of the Irish Protestants, are estimated to 
have amounted to about 480,000/. Recourse, 
however, was soon had, when it became evident 
that the war would not he brought to an end in a 
single campaign, to a regular system of taxation, 
which, under the name of the monthly assessment 
for the maintenance of the army, produced alone a 
much larger revenue than had ever before been 
collected in the kingdom from all other sources 
together. This assessment varied from about 
35,000/. to 120,000/. per week in the first year 
of the war; it was continued under the name of 
a land-tax throughout the protectorate, and its 
entire produce in the nineteen years from Novem¬ 
ber, 1640, to November, 1659, is stated to have 
been not less than 32,172,321/. Another new 
species of tax, first imposed in 1043, under the 
name of the excise, being originally a duty 
upon beer, ale, wine, tobacco, raisins, sugar, and 
a few other articles of luxury, to which, how¬ 
ever, were afterwards added bread, meat, salt, and 
other necessaries, is calculated to have produced 
500,000/. a-yeur. The tonnage and poundage 
duties, together with other customs upon the ex¬ 
port and import of commodities, yielded probably 
nearly as much. A tax of 4«. a chaldron upon all 
coals that left the port of Newcastle brought in 
about 50,000/. a year. From the Post-office, first 
established in 1035, about* 10,000/. a-year was 
derived. A singular impost, called the weekly 
meal, being the price of a meal a week, which 
every person was commanded to pay into the 
Treasury, produced 008,400/. in the six years 
during which it was exacted. The profits, also, of 
wardship and all the other old feudal prerogatives 
of the crown, with the exception only of purvey¬ 
ance, which was given up, continued to be rigor¬ 
ously exacted until the courts of wards and 
liveries were abolished by the Rump parlia¬ 
ment, in 1656. To these and a few other re¬ 
gular sources of revenue are to he added various 
occasional supplies, of which the principal were 
1,850,000/. from the sale of the crown lands, 
houses, and forests; about 3,500,000/. from the 
sequestration for four years of the revenues of 
the bishops, deans, and inferior clergy; above 
10,000,000/., it is said, but surely with much 
exaggeration, from the subsequent sale of church- 
lands ; 850,000/. frum the incomes of offices se¬ 
questered for the public service; ahovc 4,500,000/. 
from sequestrations of, or compositions for, the 
estates of private individuals inEngland; 1,000,000/. 

• Sue ante, j». 290 
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from compositions with delinquents in Ireland; 
about 3,500,000/. from the sale of forfeited estates 
in England and Ireland; besides other large sums 
derived from compulsory loans, the decimation 
tax, or tenth penny, exacted from all malignants, 
as they were called, by Cromwell’s major-generals, 
and the military plunder of the royalists. In all 
these various ways the parliament is asserted, but 
the account is drawn up by the opposite party, 
and may be strongly suspected of great exaggera¬ 
tion, to have, in the course of the nineteen years, 
drawn from the people the vast, amount, for that 
time, of above 83,000,000/., being at the rale of 
nearly 4,400,000/. per 011110111 .* Of this, however, 
only a part went to defray the proper expenses of 
the state. Cromwell’s income is Btated to have 
been about 1,500,000/. from England, 143,000/. 
from Scotland, and 208,000/. from Ireland, making 
in all an animal revenue of nearly 1,900,000/. 
An extraordinary expenditure was, of course, in¬ 
curred so long as the war lasted; but neither the 
cost nor the waste of that state of things is sup¬ 
posed to have swallowed up the larger portion; of 
the large sums that came into the hands of the 
government. If we may believe the representations 
both of the Royalists and of the Presbyterians, the 
parliament itself was the great deep into which the 
ever-flowing stream of confiscation and plunder 
chiefly poured itself. There may he some tendency 
to over-statement in these allegations of partisans 
bitterly hostile to those whom they accuse, and 
• See the account in Sinclair’s Ilist. of ltev. i. 284—286. 
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themselves excluded by circumstances from all 
share in the good fortune which they affirm their 
enemies to have enjoyed; hut what they say is 
very probably, to a considerable extent, true. 
When the parliament became the dominant, or 
rather sole, authority in the state, the members 
voted wages to themselves, at the rate of 4/. a- 
week for each, to he paid out of the public re¬ 
venue ; and it is affirmed that they afterwards 
came to distribute among themselves about 
300,000/. a-year under this name. Large sums 
of money, lucrative offices, and valuable estates 
were also bestowed upon many of the leading 
members. According to Walker, the Presby¬ 
terian historian, Lenthall, the Speaker, held offices 
which yielded him between 7000/. and 8000/. a- 
year; Bradshaw had the royal palace of Eltham 
•and an estate worth 1000/. a-year for the part he 
took in the trial of the king; and a sum of very 
nearly 800,000/. was publicly expended in other 
free gifts to the saints.* There can be no doubt, 
also, that much peculation was practised by many 
members of the various parliamentary committees, 
which, with scarcely any real responsibility, "Were 
appointed to manage the different brandies of the 
public revenue; and, indeed, in a time of such 
confusion and dislocation of the whole frame of 
government it was impossible that advantage 
should not often have been taken by private .in¬ 
dividuals of the public calamities. 


• History of Independency. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


IIE most authentic 
and comprehensive 
account we have of 
the foreign commerce 
of England at the 
commencement of 
the present period is 
contained in a dis¬ 
course, or essay, 
drawn up by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and 
originally presented 
by him, in manu¬ 
script, to James I. 
soon after his accession.* The main object of 
this small treatise is to point out the circumstances 
to which the Dutch owed their commercial su¬ 
periority, and to urge upon the English govern¬ 
ment the adoption of the same methods; but in 
pursuing this argument the author takes occasion 
to give a very full and minute delineation of the 
trade carried on by each country in all its branches. 
Some little allowance is perhaps to be made here 
and there for the bias of a mind occupied with and 
pleading for a particular object; but in general 
there is no reason to suppose that Raleigh’s state- 

' * Observations concerning tbe Trade and Commerco of Kngland 
with the Dutch aud other Foreign Natious. 


ments, the substance of which, in so far as they 
relate to his own country, we shall now proceed to 
extract and condense, arc, to any material extent, 
overcharged. 

The ordinary trade carried on at this time by 
the Dutch with England employed not fewer than 
five or six hundred Dutch ships, hut not a tenth 
of that number of English. But, besides, when¬ 
ever there was in England a dearth of wine, fish, 
or corn, it was the custom of the Dutch imme¬ 
diately to load fifty or a hundred vessels with the 
particular commodity in request, and to dispatch 
them to all the ports of this kingdom, to reap 
the harvest of the high prices. In a recent dearth 
of corn Raleigh affirms that the merchants of 
Embden, Hamburgh, and Holland had in this way 
carried away, in a year and a half, from the ports 
of Southampton, Exeter, and Bristol alone, nearly 
200,000/.; and he thinks that, from the whole of 
the kingdom, they could not have obtained less 
than ten times that sum. The practice of these 
thoroughly commercial states was to monopolize, 
as far as they could, the transport of the produce 
of all other countries,—of Turkey and the East 
and West Indies, as well as of France, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy; and, carrying this merchandise 
to Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and other northern 
parts, to bring back thence com and other bulky 
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commodities, which they stored up to supply the | 
■wants of England and the rest of the world. 
Amsterdam was never without a store of 700,000 
quarters of corn, none of it of home growth; and 
it was remarked that a dearth of one year in 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, or Italy sufficed 
to enrich Holland for seven years after. Raleigh 
contends, nevertheless, that, if the proper methods 
were taken, England was much better situated than 
Holland for a general store-house. 

He next proceeds to compare the trade in fish 
of the Low Countries and the adjacent petty states 
with that carried on by England. The most pro¬ 
ductive fisheries in the world were upon the coasts 
of the British islands; yet at this time, while the 
Hollanders sent to the four great towns on the 
Baltic, Koningsberg, Elbing, Stettin, and Dantzic, 
620,000/. worth of herrings every year, England 
exported to those places none at all; nor any to 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the ports of Riga, 
Revel, Narva, and other parts of Livonia, to which 
the Dutch sent yearly to the value of 170,000/.; 
and scarcely 500/. worth to Russia, to which the 
Dutch sent 27,000/. worth; and none at all to 
Staden, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Embden, to 
which the Dutch sent, of herrings and other fish, 
to the annual value of 100,000/.; nor any up the 
Rhine to Germany, the people of which bought, 
every year, 440,000/. worth of herrings and other 
fish from the Dutch; nor any up the Meuse to 
Maestricht, Liege, &c., to which places the Dutch 
sold herrings every year to the value of 140,000/.; 
nor any to Gueldcrland, Flanders, and up the 
Scheldt, all over the dominions of the Archduke 
of Austria, in which direction the Dutch sent 
annually 162,000/. worth; and not 2000/. worth 
to France, which took 100,000/. worth from the 
Dutch. In short, while, according to this account, 
the trade of the Dutch in fish brought them in 
annually not much under 2,000,000/., the English 
cnuld hardly ba said to have any trade in that 
article at all,— except only, Raleigh omits to 
notice, to the countries washed by the Mediter¬ 
ranean,—the great Catholic and fish-eating coun¬ 
tries of Spain and Italy; hut thither, also, the 
Dutch, he tells us, sent large quantities, although 
he does nut specify to what exact amount. 

In other important branches of trade the case 
was nearly the satnt. The Dutch sent nearly 
a thousand ships every year to the countries in the 
north-east of Europe with wine and salt, both 
chiefly obtained from France and Spain; England, 
with equal natural advantages, had not one ship 
employed in that trade. The timber trade of the 
Dutch, whose own country grew no wood, em¬ 
ployed five or six hundred great ships; the Eng¬ 
lish, with the same access as they had to the 
forests within the Baltic, neither exported nor im¬ 
ported a single cargo. Even the wool, cloth, lead, 
tin, and other native products of England were 
far from being turned to so much account as they 
might have been. As yet all the woollen cloth 
that went abroad was exported both undressed 
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and undyed. About 80,000 pieces of woollen cloth 
were annually sent to foreign countries in that 
state,the dyeing and dressmg of which, as Raleigh 
calculates, was a yearly gain to the foreigner of 
400,000/., besides about 150,000 northern anil 
Devonshire kerseys and bayes (baize), the colour¬ 
ing of which would come to 100,000/. a-year more. 
Tliese latter were dressed and dyed at Amsterdam, 
and then shipped for Spain, Portugal, and other 
countries, where they were sold under the name of 
Flemish bayes. Nor were our exports of all de¬ 
scriptions of native produce of any considerable 
amount in comparison with those of the Dutch. 
To Prussia and the other countries in the north¬ 
east of Europe, for example, the DuLch sent every 
year nearly three thousand ships, which found 
their way into every port town : we sent out in 
the same direction only about a hundred, the mer¬ 
chandise carried by which was chiefly disposed of 
in the three towns of Elbing, Koningsberg, and 
Dantzic. No English ships carried uny of the 
commodities of those countries to France, Spam, 
Portugal, or Italy, which two thousand Dutch 
merchantmen were constantly employed in sup¬ 
plying with them. In general the foreign trade 
of England for some years past had been decay¬ 
ing rather than extending. For seventy years 
a very considerable trade had been carried on with 
Russia: down to about the year 1590, store of 
goodly ships were wont to Bail annually to that 
country; hut, in 1600, only four had been sent 
out; and, in 1602, only two or three; whereas, the 
Russian trade of the Dutcli had now come to 
employ from thirty to forty ships, each as large as 
two of the English, and all chiefly laden witli 
English cloth, herrings taken in the British seas, 
English lead, and pewter made of English tin. 
To the isle of Wardhuus, on the coast of Finmark, 
eight or nine great ships U9ed constantly to go to 
the fishing from England; in this year, 1603,only 
one had gone. Those native commodities, lie- 
sides, that were sent from England to foreign 
countries were in by far the greater part exported 
in foreign bottoms. 

Raleigh’s essay probably attracted very little 
regard from James or his ministers at this time; 
but some attempts Beem to have been made a few 
years afterwards to carry certain of his recom¬ 
mendations into effect. Nevertheless English 
commerce continued in a languishing state during 
the whole of this reign; no really important mea¬ 
sures were taken for its revival and encourage¬ 
ment; on the* contrary, the very evil which Ra¬ 
leigh had most deprecated,—the burdensome 
amount of the customs,—was, in the penury 
and short-sightedness of the government, aug¬ 
mented- instead of being alleviated. One or 
two new trading companies were, however, in¬ 
corporated ; and the colonisation of different parts 
of America, which was more or less suceesslully 
proceeded with by the enterprise of private indi¬ 
viduals, if it produced scarcely any results for 
the present, was laying an ample foundation of 
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commercial as of all other greatness for a future 
age- 

Captain James Lancaster, who had sailed from 
England in April, 1601, in charge of the first ad¬ 
venture of the newly-established East India Com¬ 
pany,* made his re-appearance in the Downs, with 
the two largest of his four Bhips full laden with 
pepper, on the 11th of September, 1603, having 
previously sent home the other two with cargoes 
composed partly of pepper, cloves, and cinnamon, 
partly of calicoes and other Indian manufactures 
taken out of a Portuguese carrack which Lancaster 
had fallen in with and captured. The admiral, as 
lie was called, had been well received by the king 
of Acheen, in Sumatra, who had concluded a com¬ 
mercial treaty with him, and granted all the 
privileges that were asked ; but the great length of 
time, nearly two years and u half, that the ad¬ 
venture had occupied, and still more the obstruc¬ 
tions of various sorts which kept the goods from 
being all disposed of, and the accounts finally 
wound up, for about six years longer, prevented 
the company from deriving either much ultimate 
profit or any immediate encouragement from this 
first attempt. Additional capital, however, having 
been, though with difficulty, raised, the same four 
ships were again sent out in March, 1604, under 
the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who did 
not return till May, 1606, and then only with 
three of his ships, laden with pepper, cloves, macc, 
and nutmegs, the fourth having been lost on the 
homeward voyage. In the mean time u licence in 
direct violation of the company’s charter had been 
granted by the king to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others, allowing them to send out ships! to 
trade with Cathaya, China, Japan, Corea, Cam- 
See vol. ii. p. 791. 


baya, and any other countries in the same quarter 
of the globe not already frequented by the English; 
and Michelborne had actually sailed for China in 
Deoember, 1604, and, although lie did not succeed 
in reaching that country, hud made his way as far 
as to the Oriental Archipelago, whence lie re¬ 
turned to England in July, 1606, bringing with 
him little else than the plunder of some small 
Indian and Chinese vessels, which he lmd attacked 
with no more regard either to the right of other 
nations or the character of his own than if lie had 
been a common pirate: Disgusted by this ill- 
usage on tlie part of the government, in addition 
to the disappointment of their hopes of large and 
speedy returns from the subscriptions they lmd 
already risked, and influenced also somewhat by 
the popular outcry that was raised about the im¬ 
politic and destructive nature of the new trade, 
which, it was affirmed, besides occasioning an 
unusual mortality of the seamen, would, ii per¬ 
sisted in, prove a,wasteful drain both upon the 
treasure and the marine of the country, most of the 
members of the company were now inclined to put 
up with their losses and to have nothing more to 
do with the business. The spirit of others, how¬ 
ever, still clung to the hope of better success; and 
a new subscription having been opened, three 
more ships were sent out in March and April, 
1607, and two more in March the following year. 
Neither of these attempts was very fortunate : the 
two vessels that Bailed last, indeed, were both lost 
at sea, although the crews and a small part of the 
cargo of one of them were saved; hut a single 
ship, the Expedition, which sailed in April, 1600, 
under the command of Captain David Middleton, 
brought home, about two years after, so valuable a 
cargo of nutmegs and mace as to produce a divi- 
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dend of 211 per cent.' Meanwhile a paw charter, 
dated May 31, 1609, had been obtained by the 
company, by which their privilege di exclusive 
trade, originally granted for fifteen - years, was 
made perpetual, a power, however, being reserved 
by the government of dissolving them at ahy title 
on three years’ notice. They now built the largest 
ship that had ever been constructed in England for 
the merchant service, some accounts making her 
burden to have been a thousand, others eleven br 
twelve hundred tons; and after the king, with a 
numerous attendance of the nobility, had witnessed 
the launch of this portly argosy, which his ma¬ 
jesty named the Trade’s Increase, and been enter¬ 
tained on board with a magnificent banquet Bervcd 
in dishes of China ware, then quite new in Eng¬ 
land, it was put, along with two other vessels, 
under the command of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
set sail with his little fleet for the Red Sea in the 
spring of 1C10. Neither Middleton nor his good 
snip, the Increase, ever saw England again; the 
ship was lost in Bantam Road in 1603,1 and Sir 
Henry soon after died of grief; but the other two 
vessels, which returned home towards the end of 
the following year brought such productive cargoes 
as afforded the partners a dividend of above 121 
per cent. Another adventure in a single ship, 
which sailed from Gravesend in January, 1611, 
and returned to England in the summer of 1615, 
produced the still larger profit of 218 per cent, 
upon the capital invested ; and another with three 
ships, which were sent out in April, 1611, and 
returned in September, 1614, was very nearly as 
successful. Another voyage, reckoned the ninth, 
brought a profit of 160 per cent, after three years 
and a half; a tenth, in about two years and a half, 
148 per cent.; an eleventh, in twenty months, 
about 340 per cent.; and a twelfth about 134 per 
cent., in a year and a half. Each of these ad¬ 
ventures, it is to be observed, 'had, in so far as 
regarded the pecuniary results, been the separate 
concern of the individual members who chose to 
engage in it; but the commanders in general ap¬ 
pear, nevertheless, to have considered themselves 
in all other respects as the representatives of the 
company in its corporate capacity, or even in some 
sort of the nation, and, as such, to have freely, 
whenever occasion Or opportunity offered, both 
entered into treaties with the native powers, and 
employed arms, defensively or offensively, against 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, the Tjirks, or whatever 
other foreigners the rivalries of trade brought 
them into collision with. Both the Portuguese, 
who had been long established in India, and the 
Dutch, who had more recently entered into the 
trade, early began to employ force as well as in¬ 
trigue against the new-comers; but hitherto with 
little effect. In spite of all their endeavours, 
Captain Best, who conducted what is called the 
tenth voyage, succeeded, in 1613, in obtaining a 
firman, or charter, from the Great Mogul, allowing 
the company to establish a factory at Surat, grant¬ 
ing them the privilege of introducing their mer¬ 


chandise at a certain fixed rate of duties, and 
engaging to protect both their trade and the 
persons and property of those engaged in it from 
thd Hostility of the Portuguese and all others. 
Ahd the same year Captain Saris, who had gone 
out with the eighth adventure, obtained from the 
Emperor of Japan equally ample privileges for Ins 
dominions. It was now resolved that all future 
voyages should be on account of the company as 
one united body. The first fleet, accordingly, 
fitted out upon this new scheme, sailed under the 
command of Captain Downton in March, 1614: 
it consisted only of four ships; but with this small 
force Downton was fortunate enough to repel a 
formidable attack of the Portuguese, with whom, on 
his arrival in the country, he found the Mogul at 
war, a victory which proved of the greatest service, 
not only in attaching that monarch to the interests 
of the company, but in exalting the English name 
and character in the opinion of the people of all 
northern and central India. The favourable im¬ 
pression thus made was judiciously followed up by 
the dispatch in January, 1615, along with another 
small fleet, of Sir Thomas Roe iu the quality of 
ambassadors^’ »Indian emperor from the king of 
England, awr™ the successful exertions of that 
envoy, wh. Mtoiftinued to reside at the Mogul’s 
court till the year 1619, and was enabled to obtain 
various important extensions of the privileges 
formerly granted to the company. The company 
now possessed factories, not only at Admen, 
Zambee, and Tecoa, in Sumatra; at Surat, Amn- 
davad, Agra, Azmerc, or Agimcre, and Burampore, 
in the dominions of the Mogul; and at Piiando m 
Japan; hut also at Bantam, Jacatra (the present 
Batavia), and Japura, in Java; at Benjarmassing 
and Socodania in Borneo, at Banda in the Banda 
Islands, at Patau in Malacca, at Macassar in the 
isle of Celebes, at Siam in the kingdom of that 
name, at Masulipatam and Petapoli on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, .and at Calicut on the coast of 
Malabar. In so prosperous a state, also, Mere 
their concerns believed to he about this time that, 
in 1617, their stock was currently sold al 203 per 
cent. The disputes -with the Dutch, however, 
now grew to such a height as greatly to embarrass 
the trade. Commissioners were actually ap¬ 
pointed by the governments of the two countries 
to endeavour to bring about an amicable arrange¬ 
ment; and the Dutch proposed that, the English 
East India Company and theirs should carry on 
the trade as ,a joint concern, a plan which, it was 
urged, would enable them effectually to subdue 
their common enemy the Portuguese, and to ex¬ 
clude all other nations from getting any footing in 
India; but this idea came to nothing. At length, 
in July, 1619, a treaty was concluded at London 
by eighteen English commissioners and ten depu¬ 
ties from the States-General, by which it was 
agreed that the two companies should continue to 
carry on the trade separately, hut upon tire prin¬ 
ciple of each sharing in the different branches of it 
in certain specified proportions, under the super- 
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intendence of what was called a Council of De- 
fenre, to he composed of four of the principal 
servants of each company resident in the country. 
This agreement was to continue in force for twenty 
years ; hut did not last half as many month*. 
The intelligence that it hod been concluded waa 
received with great rejoicings, in India, in April, 

] ()‘20 ; and, in December of that same year, the 
Dutch governor-general suddenly attacked and 
took possession of the islands of Lantqre and Pulo 
Jim in, the dominion of which was claimed by the 
English, thus recommencing hostilities by the 
must decided act of aggression that had yet been 
committed on either side. Thin was followed, in 
February, 1623, by the much more atrocious affair 
of the massacre, at Amboyna, anil the subsequent 
expulsion of the English company’s people by their 
lute associates, but now declared enemies, out of 
all the other Spice Islands* A long course of 
hostilities, into the detail of which we cannot 
enter, took place between the two nations, the 
(.fleets of which were so disastrous to the interests 
„i the English company, that, notwithstanding a 
valuable establishment they had gamed, in 1622, 
ill the Persian Gulf, by the capture, in conjunction 
with the forces of the Shah of Persia, of the island 
of Oimus from the Portuguese, they found them¬ 
selves, two or three years later, in debt to the 
amount of 200,000/., and, about the close of the 
reign of James, were seriously thinking of dis¬ 
posing of whatever they possessed in India, and 
relinquishing the trade. They had, before this, 
abandoned their factory in Japan, notwithstanding 
the concession to them, by the emperor, in 1010, 
of a second and still more liberal charter; and 
they had also withdrawn from a field of enterprise 
upon wluch they had somewhat strangely entered 
a lew years before,—the Greenland whale fishery, 
—after attempting it first by themselves, and then, 
with 11(1 better success, in conjunction with the, 
Russian Company. They had, in 1616, in the 
height of their reputed prosperity, raised a new 
stuck of 1,629,040/., which was eagerly subscribed 
by 954 individuals, including fifteen dukes and 
earls, thirteen countesses and other titled ladies, 
eighty-two knights, judges, and privy councillors, 
eighteen widows and maiden ladies, and twenty- 
six clergymen and physicians, besides mercantile 
men and others. Now, when a further subscrip¬ 
tion was proposed, it was found that the money 
could not be obtained; and the stock, which in 
1017, sold at 203 per cent., had now fallen to con¬ 
siderably less than the half of that price.f 

The operations of the other incorporated trading 
companies in this reign demand little notice. In 
1605 James granted a perpetual charter to a new 
company, that of “ the Merchants of England 
trading to the Levant Seas,” which still subsists, 
and is popularly known under the name of the 
Levant or Turkey Company. By means of this 
company, the plan of which was that every mem- 

• See ante, p. 105. ... 

t Macpherson’s European Commeroe with Indio, pp. Bi—iu. 
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bqr.Bhould $rndo on his own account, hut accord¬ 
ing .to ’regpj&tions settled by the general court, 
considerable quantities of English woollen mauu- 
ftjetnres, an(],-at a later date, of watches, jewellery, 
andi.othet descriptions of merchandise, were ex¬ 
ported tp Constantinople and the adjacent parts of 
thfe East, the supply of which with European 
commodities used formerly to he enthcly in the 
hands of the Venetians. It is said that the ordi¬ 
nary .returns of the Levant Company were at lirst 
three to one upon the investments. The year after 
the incorporation of the Levant Company, an 
English minister was, for the first time, appointed 
to reside in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, 
and authority was given to him to nominate con¬ 
suls for the superintendence of the trade and the 
good government of the. English merchants in the 
several ports. For some time the Turkish trade 
seems to have been one of the most flourishing 
branches of our foreign commerce. In a treatise 
published in 1621, it is asserted that, of all 
Europe, England then drove the most profitable 
trade to Turkey by reason of the vast quantities of 
broad cloth, tin, &c., which were exported thither. 
The profitableness of the English trade with Tur¬ 
key, however, in this writer’s notion, lay mainly in 
the circumstance that our exports were sufficient 
to pay for our imports,—the latter Consisting 
chiefly of “ three hundred great hales of Persian 
silk yearly,”—“whereas,” he adds, “abalance in 
money is paid by the other nations trading thither. 
Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and Alexandria 
at least 500,000/., and little or no wares. Venice 
sends about 400,000/. yearly in money, and a 
great value in wares besides. The Low Countries 
send about 50,000/., and hut little wares; and 
Messina 25,000/. ill ready money. Besides great, 
quantities of gold and dollars from Germany, Po¬ 
land, Hungary, &c. And all these nations take of 
the Turks, m return, great quantities of camhlets, 
grograms, raw silk, cotton wool and yarn, galls, 
flax, hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, corn, 
fix.”* If those other nations, however, got their 
money’s worth for their money, winch no doubt 
they did, they were quite as well olf as the English, 
who of course got no more than the worth of their 
produce or manufactures. It might he ns great 
an accommodation to the Venetians, Hollanders, 
&c, to have the Turks to take off their gold and 
silver as it was to the English to have the Turks to 
take off their broad-cloths and tin. Of ail^super¬ 
fluities a superfluity of the precious metals would 
he about the most useless; produce, manufactures, 
goods of any other kmd that could not be disposed 
of abroad, might be turned to some account at 
home; gold and silver would not be so valuable as 
iron, or lead, or clay, if they could not be em¬ 
ployed for purposes of exchange. The English, 
therefore, in sending to the TurkB their broad- 

• Munn’s Discourse of Trade [from England to East India, j». 17- 
Muuu, win) ha* developed his views more at huge m hm woik, 
entitled “ England’* Tieasure by Foreign Trade,” was one ul the 
ablest a* well as earliest systematic defenders of what has since been 
called the Mercantile Theory of Trade. 
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clothe and tin, gave away that which if kept at 
home would have had a value in all circumstances, 
even if all commercial intercourse between nations 
had come to a stand-still: the money with which 
the Dutch and Venetians and Germans paid for 
their silks and other Turkish merchandise would 
not in that case have been worth the cost of ware¬ 
housing it. And, in any circumstances, these 
nation#must have found it more convenient to pay 
for what they got from the Turks in gold and 
silver than in other exports, else they would not 
have done so; the Turks would have taken their 
cloths and other descriptions of manufactures or 
produce as willingly as they took those of the 
English. But they found it more profitable to 
curry on their dealings of that kind with other 
customers,—to exchange their goods for the money 
of the English,—and then, witli that money in 
their hands, to tfo to make their purchases from 
the Turks. What' would they have made by 
keeping the money and exporting goods to Turkey 
instead ? On the other hand, if the English had 
hid money wherewith to make their purchases 
from the Turks, it is unquestionable that they 
would have found that the most profitable way of 
dealing. Whatever the theorists of the mercantile 
system may say, the last thing, we may be sure, 
that any nation will really keep at home when it 
has an opportunity of sending it abroad, is its gold 
and sijver. Money is at once the most effective 
and economical instrument of exchange, and the 
most useless of all things when not so employed. 
The mercantile system rests upon the notion that 
a country never can hnve too much money ; where¬ 
as the truth is, money is almost the only thing of 
which more than a certain quantity permanently 
confined within a country would really he of no 
rise. If a country has as much of everything else 
as it wants, it will always have as much money as 
it wants; its stock of money, or representative 
wealth, will always he proportioned to its stock of 
other anil more real,wealth; and no mode of 
carrying'on trade with?JSiothcr country, or with all 
other countries*'—in other .words, no state, favour¬ 
able or unfavourable, to use’the established ex¬ 
pressions, of what is called the balance of trade— 
can in the least affect the matter. In fact, this 
same balance of trade, about which so much 
anxious calculation has been expended, is in every 
view the most purely insignificant thing in the 
.whole world-; it is of no mor^ consequence than 
the balance between the numbers of the light- 
coloured and dark-coloured ships that may have 
been employed in any particular trade, or of the 
light-eomplexioned and dark-complexioned sailors 
by which they may have been manned. It is 
evident that no country "can have its general ba¬ 
lance of trade permanently or for any long course 
of years either favourable or unfavourable; either 
supposition implies that which is impossible. 
The result of a permanently favourable balance, 
would he such a constant accumulation of the 
precious metals in the country as would he 


only burdensome if it could take place, but, 
at the same time, really could no more happen 
than a constant accumulation of water upon 
a particular spot in a plain. A permanently 
or long-continued unfavourable Btate of the 
balances,' again,- is only another expression for 
the case of a country which should be continually 
exporting more gold and silver than it imported, a 
thing possible only for .a country of which the 
pieciouo metals were among the native products. 
The weMlth of a country, indeed, may increase or 
may diminish: but its stock of money and its 
stock of other wealth will increase or will diminish 
together; and the growth or decline of both will 
not all depend upon, or be indicated by, any¬ 
thing like ’what has been called the balance of 
trade,—that is, the proportion in which the goods 
obtained from other countries are paid for by 
money or by other goods,—but will be occasioned 
solely by the increasing or diminishing productive¬ 
ness, as circumstances may vary, of its natural 
resources afid’ advantages, and of the labour and 
ingenuity of its inhabitants. The balance of trade 
may in ad cases with perfect Bafety be left to 
regulate itself: whatever may happen with other 
things; that can never be wrong. 

In 1604, and again in 1617, the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers obtained new charters from 
James, confirming all their former exclusive pri¬ 
vileges of exporting the woollen manufactures of 
England to the Netherlands and Germany, with 
the reservation only of the right of trading within 
the same limits to the mayor, constables, and fel¬ 
lowship of the Merchants of the Staple,—an ex¬ 
ception which is said to have soon proved wholly 
illusory, ^under the extending influence of the 
more recent association, who gradually compelled 
all persous engaged in this'trade to submit to their 
regulations. In fact, the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers came to comprehend the whole body 
of English merchants trading to the Low Countries 
and Germany, a body which, in the latter part of 
the reign of James, is stated to have comprehended 
about 4000 individuals. There appear, also, to 
have been local companies of merchant adventurers 
established in some of the great towns. Thus an 
act of parliament of Jhe year 1606 confirms a 
charter that had been granted nearly half a century 
before by Elizabeth, giving to a company of thal 
name of the city of Exeter the exclusive privilege, 
in reference to their fellow-citizens, of trading witli 
the. dominions of the king of France. Another 
statute of tie same session created a still more 
comprehensive monopoly in favour of the corpora¬ 
tion of the town of Southampton, which wai 
empowered to exclude all persons except its owi 
freemen, and the barons and freemen of the Cinqm 
Ports, from buying ot selling anything whateve 
as merchants within that town. Such restriction! 
were still generally thought to he necessary o 
serviceable to the interests of trade, and not in 
jurious to those of the public. 

Much more pernicious, however, in their effects 
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as well as more illegal, or at least unconstitutional, 
in their origin, than these local and statutory 
grants, were many patents for the exclusive sale 
or manufacture of particular commodities, which 
James took upon him to issue by his mere pre¬ 
rogative to persons who purchased from him such 
licences to pillage the rest of his subjects. The 
number of these monopolies, it may-be remem¬ 
bered, had been made matter of strong complaint 
liy the House of Commons towards the dose of the 
preceding reign, aud Elizabeth had ffiereupon 
issued a proclamation annulling all those then 
existing.* Hut James was not to be restrained by 
this concession of his predecessor from the exercise 
of what he held to he an undoubted part of bis 
prerogative; he soon ^created so. mupy new mo¬ 
nopolies that the public clamour became louder 
than ever, till at last, in 1609, he deemed it pru¬ 
dent to follow Elizabeth’s example bv again pro.- 
claiming a general revocation. Nevertheless, 
after the suspension of parliamentary government 
in 1014, tliis evil, with many others, soon grew up 
again in all its old rankness ; so that when cir¬ 
cumstances at length compelled the calling of a 
parliament once more in 1621, the oppression of 
monopolies, as we have seen,f lormed u principal 
head m the catalogue of the national grievances 
which the Commons immediately proceeded to 
redress. At a conference with the Lords, they 
offered to prove, Rushworth tells us, “ that the 
patents tjf gold and silver thread, of inns anil ale- 
. bouses, and of power to compound for obsolete 
laws, of the price of horse-meat, starch, cords, 
tobacco-pipes, Balt, train-oil, and the rest, were all 
illegal; howbeit they touched not the tender point 
of prerogative, but, in restoring the subjects’ 
liberty, were careful to preserve the king’s ho¬ 
nour.”! James, it should appear, on this oc¬ 
casion professed to have been entirely ignorant, 
until informed by his faithful Commons, of the 
abuses alleged to have taken place; and it.was 
contrived that the whole blame as well as punish¬ 
ment should fall upon the patentees, on the pre¬ 
tence that they had exceeded their privileges, and 
on certain of the officers of state concerned in the 
granting of the patents, on the somewhat con¬ 
tradictory pretence that they had not been suf¬ 
ficiently careful in limiting the terms of these 
grants so as to guard them against being abused. 
“ I do assure you,” said his majesty, in a speech 
which he came down and made to the Lords while 
the inquiry was going oil, “ I do assure you, in 
the heart of an honest man, and the. faith of a 
Christian king, which both ye and all the world 
know me to be, had these things been complained 
of to me before the parliament I would have done 
the office of a just king, and out of parliament 
have punished them as severely, and peradventure 
more, than ye now intend to do. But now that 
they are discovered to me in parliament, I shall be 
as ready in this way as I should have been in the 

* See vol. ii, p. 769. t See ante, p, 82. 
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ther; for I confess I am ashamed, these things 
proving so as they are generally reported to be, 

' hat it was not my good fortune to be the only 
luthor of the reformation and punishment of them 
by some ordinary course of justice.” “ Three 
patents at 'this tune,” he went on to say, “ have 
been complained of and thought great grievances: 

1. That of the inns and hostclries. 2. That of ale¬ 
houses. 3. That of gold and silver thread. My 
purpose is to strike them all dead ; and, that time 
.nay not be lost, I will have it done presently. 
That concerning alehouses I would have to he left 
to the managing of justices of the peuce as before. 
That of gold and silver thread was most vilely 
•xccutcd, both for wrong done to men’s persons, 
as also for abuse of the stuff, for it was a kind of 
false coin. I have already freed the persons that 
were m prison ; 1 will now also damn the patent, 
and this may seem instead of a pardon. All these 
three I will have recalled hy proclamation, and 
wish you to advise of ilie fittest form to that pur¬ 
pose.”* In the course of the debates upon the 
subject in the Commons, Mr. (afterwards Serjeant) 
Noy explained tire manner in which these patents 
were applied for and obtained. “ Before any 
patent is passed,” said the learned member, “ there 
is first a petition to Ins majesty,showing what good 
will accrue to the commonwealth by granting of the 
same, and what increase of benefit to the king, and 
what abuses for want of such a remedy as they 
propound do abound; whereon the king ever 
reierreth the petition to some whom his majesty 
thinketh fittest to consider of the petition, both for 
matter of law, convenience, and good of the state 
and commonwealth; and thereupon the referees 
are to certify his majesty the truth of what they 
think of the petition; and, as they certify for the 
lawfulness and conveniency and good both of his 
majesty and his estate, and the particular good 
of the commonwealth, his majesty accordingly 
granteth it.”t With all this show, however, of 
regard for the public good, no doubt can be 
entertained for a moment, from the character of 
these old monopolies, that the only thing that was 
really looked to in the bargain Between the crown 
and the applicant was the amount of the sum of 
money the latter was inclined to’ offer for the 
patent; if that was sufficiently large, the recom¬ 
mendation of die referees, we may safely presume, 
was in general a matter of course. It is highly 
probable, indeed, that they expected and received, 
in all eases, a bribe for themselves as well as for 
their royal master. Nobody at this time, how¬ 
ever, went tlie length of maintaining that the right 
of granting such patents, if properly exercised, was 
not, at least within certain limits, a prerogative of 
the crown. Those of the existing monopolies that 
were attacked were objected to principally on the 
ground that, they were prejudicial to the public 
interest, either m their very nature or because the 
patentee had abused the powers intrusted to him 
by the royal grant. “ There are some patents,” 

* Collection, p. 26. t l’nrl. U*st> *• U92. 
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Noy proceeded to observe, “that in themselves 
arc good and lawful, but abused by the patentees 
in the execution of them, who perform not the 
trust reposed in them by bis majesty ; and of such 
a kind is the patent for inns; but those that have 
the execution abuse it by setting up inns in forests 
and bye-villages, only to harbour rogues and 
thieves, and such us the justices of peace of the 
shire, who best know where inns are fittest to be, 
and who best deserve to have licences for them, 
have suppressed from keeping of alehouses; for 
none is now refused that will make a good com¬ 
position. There me also some who have gotten a 
power to dispense with the statute of vagabonds, 
rogues, &c., and so make themselves dispensers of 
the royalties only proper for the king himself. 
The like patent is granted for tolls, leets, warrens, 
markets, & e., and they set up bills of it on posts, 
like new physicians that arc new come to town, 
making merchandises of it.” Even Sir Edward 
Coke, wlm declared that monopolies were now 
grown like hydras’ heads—they grew up as fast as 
they were cut off—admitted, that while some 
patents were against the law, and others neither 
good in law nor execution, others were good in law 
and only ill in execution. The patent for inns, in 
particular, he allowed to he good in law. “ lie 
showed,” says the report of his speech, in con¬ 
clusion, “that all the kings, from Edward 111. to 
this king, have granted monopolies; and even in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time there were some granted. 
Sir Richard Monipcssoii (perhaps the father of 
Sir Giles Monipcssoii, whose conduct as one of the 
patentees of inns ami of gold and silver thread 
was now in question) and one Robert Alexander 
procured of Queen Elizabeth a patent for the sole 
transporting of anise-seed. Monopolies have lie.cn 
grunted heretofore r/fi ventn cl sole; that in De¬ 
vonshire and Cornwall a patent was granted that 
none should dry pilchards hut those patentees.”* 
Another member, Mr. Alford, described the way 
in which the monopoly of inns updated. “ Every 
poor man,” said he, “ that taketh in but a burse 
on a market-day, is presently sent for up to West¬ 
minster and sued, unless he compound with these 
patentees; and all anrieut inn-keepers, if they 
will not compound, are presently sued at West- 
. minster for enlargement of their house, if they but 
set, up a new post or a little hovel more, than of 
ancient was there. And instead of reformation of 
abuses, this patent doth hut raise reckonings on 
the poor traveller; and instead ofVstraining the 
number of inn-keepers, at Bath, where there were 
wont to he hut six, and the town desired Sir Giles 
. Mompesson there might not he more, yet he in¬ 
creased them qradatim from six to twenty inn¬ 
keepers.” When he found that the storm could 
not be resisted, James himself was as ready with 
his virtuous indignation against all these abuses as 
any one else: in liis speech to the Lords, to which 
we have already referred, he told them that no¬ 
thing would_ be a greater ease to him, and to all 
• Pari, Hist, p. 1193. 


about him at court, than some measure that would 
put an end for ever to the annoyance and pest of 
applications for the said patents. Even the stir 
that had .already, been made,- he intimated, had 
materially contributed to his and their repose; 
“ for I remember,” said his majesty, “that, since 
the beginning of this parliament, Buckingham 
hath told me he never found suoh quiet and rest as 
in this time of parliament from projectors and in¬ 
formers, who at other times miserably vexed him 
at all hours.” And then he launched out in the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic strain :—“ And now I confess 
that when 1 looked before upon the face of the 
government, 1 thought, as every man would have 
done, that the people were never so happy as in 
my time. For, even as at divers times I have 
looked upon many of my coppices, riding about 
them, and they appeared on the outside very thick 
and well grown unto me; but xvhen I turned unto 
the midst of them, 1 found them all hitter within, 
and full of plains and bare spots,—like an apple or 
pear, fair and smooth without, but when ye cleave 
it asunder, you find it rotten at the heart. Even 
so, this kingdom, the external government beifig 
as good as ever it was, and, I am sure, as learned 
judges as ever it had, and, I hope, as honest ad¬ 
ministering justice within it, and for peace both at 
home and abroad, I may truly say, more settled 
and longer lasting than ever any before, together 
with as great plenty ns ever; so it was to be 
thought that every man might sit in safety under 
his own vine and fig-tree. Yet I uni ashamed, and 
it makes my lmir stand upright, to consider how 
in tliis time my people have been vexed and polled 
by the vile execution of projects, patents, bills of 
conformity, and such like, which, besides the 
trouble of my people, have more exhausted their 
purses than subsidies would have done.” The 
sudden dissolution of this parliament, however, 
prevented anything being done to put an effectual 
stop) to the evil; and it was not till three years 
afterwards, by which time several new patents of 
an equally objectionable kind with those here so 
warmly condemned had been extorted from his 
majesty’s necessities or good-nature, that the act 
was passed declaring all monopolies, and all com¬ 
missions, grants, &c., to any person or persons for 
the sole buying, selling, making, working, or using 
of anything within the realm, except in the case of 
new inventions, to he altogether contrary to the 
laws of the realm, and so to be utterly void and of 
none effect, and in nowise to he put in use or 
execution* ‘Tacked to this general enactment, 
however, were provisoes barring its operation in the 
egBe of various existing patents and of any others 
that might be afterwards granted of the same 
kind,—namely, patents concerning printing, the 
digging or compounding of saltpetre or gunpowder, 
the casting or making of ordnance or shot, the 
compounding or making of alum, the licencing of 
taverns and retailing of wines. Four existing 
patents, for making of glass, for the exportation of 

* SUt. SI Jao. 1. cap. S3. 
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calves’ skins, for the making of smalt, and for the 
melting of iron ore, were also specially excepted 
from the operation of the act. 

We will now add a few notices respecting the 
state of some particular branches of trade in this 
reign. One of the fields of enterprise that attracted 
most attention was that of the northern fisheries. 
Besides whales, the frequenters of the Greenland 
coasts now began to kill morses, or sea-horses, 
whose teeth were then esteemed more valuable than 
ivory. The fishery was at first prosecuted by in¬ 
dividual adventurers, hut at length the Russia 
Company having entered into the business, ob¬ 
tained, in 1613, a charter from James, excluding 
all other persons from sailing to Spitsbergen; 
acting upon which, they that year fitted out seven 
armed ships, with which they drove away from 
those seas four English fishing-vessels, and fifteen 
sail of Dutch, French, and Biscayans, and forced 
some other French ships, which they permitted to 
remain, to pay them tribute for their forbearance. 
The next year the company sent out thirteen ships; 
but the Dutch had now taken*care to lie provided 
for them, and, appearing with eighteen vessels, 
four of which were men of-war, set them at de¬ 
fiance, and remained and fished at their case, as 
usual. In 1615 a new claim to the dominion of 
Spitzbergen and the surrounding waters was pre¬ 
ferred by the Danes, who made their appearance 
with three ships of war, being the first Danish 
vessels that had ever been tfeen in that quarter, 
and demanded tribute or toll both from the Dutch 
and the English, who were, however, too strong 
for them to succeed in enforcing their claim. We 
have already mentioned the junction of the Russia 
and East India Companies for the prosecution of 
the Greenland fishery. It is said to be in 1617 
that the earliest mention is found of (ins or whale¬ 
bone being brought home along with the blubber. 
The dispute between the English and Dutch, about 
the right of fishing, still continued to be waged with 
great animosity and occasional violence; mean¬ 
while, “ the manner of managing the whale¬ 
fishing of both nations,” says Anderson, in a sum¬ 
mary of the details given by the voyagers of the 
time, “ was then quite different fronPwhat it is in 
our days. The whales, iji those early times, having 
never been disturbed, resorted to the hays near the 
shore, so that their blubber was easily landed at 
Spitzbergen, where they erected cookeries (that is, 
coppers, &c.) for boiling their oil; which cookeries 
they left standing from year to year, and only 
brought home the purified oil and tne whalebone. 
The English, having been first in that fishery, kept 
possession of the best bays. The Hollanders, 
coming late, were obliged to find bays farther 
north: yet the Danes, who came later into this 
trade than the Dutch, got in between the English 
and Dutch. The Hamburghers came after the 
Danes; and after them came the French, and also 
the Biscavners, who, though they were older whale- 
fisher* than any in Europe, except the Norwegians, 
had not, however, practised this method but by 
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the example of the English and the rest, and who 
were forced to set up their cookeries still farther 
off. But, since those times, the whales Rre less 
frequent in the bays, and are most commonly 
among the openings of the ice at a greater distance 
from land, which obliges the ships to follow them 
thither. So that the blubber is now cut from the 
whales which are taken in small pieces at the. 
ships’ sides, and then casks filled therewith, anil 
thus brought home to be boiled and purified, and 
the whale-fins also to be cleaned. TI4s latter 
method, however, of fishing, being often found dan¬ 
gerous und hazardous to shipping, it discouraged 
our English adventurers, who then traded in a 
company, so that they soon after relinquished that 
fishery ; and so it remained till the reign of King 
Charles II.”* 

We have a proof, notwithstanding the com¬ 
plaints of the decay of the national trade and in¬ 
dustry, which, as we have seen, were not wanting 
now any more than in every other period of our 
history, that the country still continued, on the 
whole, to advance in wealth and prosperity, 
though at a slacker pace than for some time 
before, in the fact that both the mercantile and the 
royal navies were considerably increased in the 
course of the present reign. It is said that, in 
the fleet fitted out in 1588 against the Spanish 
armadn, Elizabeth hud forty ships of her own ;t 
but, according to other accounts, what properly 
formed the royal navy consisted at iier deutii of 
only thirteen ships, while at the death of James it 
consisted of twenty-four.] While the largest of 
Elizabeth’s ships, also, was only of the burden of 
1000 tons, and carried forty cannon, her successor, 
in 1609, built a man-of-war, called the Prince, of 
the burden of 1400 tons, and carrying sixty-four 
guns. At JamesV accession, it is stated by Sir 
William Monson, that there were not above four 
hundred ships in England of four hundred tuns 
burden.§ An anonymous, but apparently well- 
informed writer, the author of a tract entitled 
‘The Trade’s Increase,’ published in 1615, has 
given us an account of the English shipping at 
that date, which, although the o'bject of the writer 
is not to draw a flattering picture, seems to indi¬ 
cate that its quantity was then very considerably 
greater than it would appear to have been twelve 
years before, cither from Munson’s statement, or 
from that of Raleigh respecting the general trade 
of the kingdom, to which we have adverted in a 
preceding page. According to the author of ‘ The 
Trade’s Increase,’ there were, when he wrote, 
twenty English ships, chiefly laden with herrings, 
employed in the trade to Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Marseilles, Malaga, and the other ports of the 
Mediterranean; together with thirty from Ireland, 
laden with pipe-staves,—an article that has now 
long censed'to be found among the exports from 
that country. To Portugal and Andalusia twenty 

• Histor. and Chron. Deduct, of Oiig. of Coni. ii. 272. 

t See vol. ri. p. 793. 

t Macphetioo, Hist, of Cora., ii, 230. 
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ships were sent for wines, sugar, fruits, and West 
India drugs; to Bourdeaux, sixty ships and barks 
for wines; to Hamburgh and Middleburgh thirty- 
five vessels, all belonging to the Company of 
Merchant-Adventurers; to Dantzic, Koningsberg, 
&c., about thirty,—namely, six from London, six 
from Ipswich, and the rest from Hull, Lynn, and 
Newcastle ; to Norway, live. The Greenland 
whale-fishery employed fourteen ships; the Iceland 
fishery, one hundred and twenty ships and barks. 
Only owi hundred and twenty small ships were 
engaged, according to this writer, in the Newfound¬ 
land fishery; but another authority states that this 
very year there were at Newfoundland two hundred 
and fifty English ships, the burden of which, in 
all, amounted to 15,000 tons.* The Newcastle 
coal-trade employed alone four hundred vessels; 
namely, two hundred for the supply of London, 
and as many more for the rest of England. “ And 
besides our own ships,” says our author, “ hither, 
even to the mine’s mouth, come all our neighbour¬ 
ing nations with their ships continually, employ¬ 
ing their own shipping and mariners. .... The 
French sail hither m w hole fleets of fifty sail toge¬ 
ther ; serving all their ports of PicaTtly, Normandy, 
Bretagne, &c., even as far as Rochelle and Bour¬ 
deaux. , And the ships of Bremen, Embden, 
Holland, and Zealand supply those of Flanders, 
&c., whose shipping is not great, with our coals.” 
Besides all these, there were the ships belonging 
to the East India Company, which, if they were 
not as yet very numerous, were some of them the 
largest merchantmen of the kingdom. Sir Dudley 
Digges, in a treatise entitled ‘The Defence of 
Trade,’ published this same year, in reply to the 
author of ‘ The Trade’s Increase,’ who had attacked 
the company, gives a list of all the ships they had 
employed from their first establishment, which he 
makes to have been twenty-four in number; 
of which one was of 1293 tons burden, one, of 
1100, one of 10(10, one of 900, one of 800, and the 
rest of from 600 to 150. 

According to a return made to an order of the 
privy council, in 1614, the entire value of the 
exports from England to all parts of the world, for 
the preceding year, was 2,090,6406 llr. 8 d .; and 
that of the imports, 2,141,2836 llr. lOd. In 
order, however, to make it appear that the balance 
of trade was at this time favourable, the account 
adds to the value of the exports 86,7946 16r. 2 d. 
for custom on the goods; 10,000/. for the import 
paid outwards on woollen goods, Ain, lead, and 
pewter; and 300,000/. for the merchants’ gains, 
freight, and other petty charges: in this way making 
out an apparent balance of the exports over the 
imports, or, as it is phrased, “ a balance gained this 
year to the nation” of 340,283/. 17r. 10<6 In 
1622, according to another account which has Been 
preserved, the total amount of exportations, in¬ 
cluding therein the custom at 5 per cent, on such 
goods as puid poundage, the importB on bays, tin, 
lead, and pewter, and the merchants’ profit of 

* Gerard Malynos, in bis Lex Mercatorla* 1682; p. 247. 
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15 per cent., together with freight and petty 
charges, was 2,320,436/. 12 s. 10(6; while the total 
value of the imports, including 91,059/. 11,t. Id. 
of customs dues; imd 100,000/. for fine run-goods, 
&c., was 2,619,3156* This state of matters, ac¬ 
cording to the universally prevalent notion of the 
time, indicated a balance lost to the country that 
year by its foreign commerce of 298,878/. 7r. 2d. 
But, in truth, a comparison of the two nccounts, 
supposing them to he tolerably correct, only proves 
that the trade of the country, on the whole, had 
rather increased than diminished in the course of 
the nine years which they embrace. It appears 
that in 1613 the exports and imports, taken toge¬ 
ther, amounted in value to 4,628,586/.; ami in 
1622 to 4,939,7516 The highest of these sums 
may he about the twentieth part of the united value 
of our present exports and imports. 

The great siaple of the kingdom still continued 
to be the trade in wool and in woollen cloths. But 
although the English wool was finer, and held in 
higher estimation than that of any other country, 
the imperfect manner in which the processes of 
dressing and dyeing the cloth were performed Sad 
long been matter of regret with all who took an 
interest in the prosperity of our commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures. We have already noticed Raleigh’s 
representations upon that subject. At length an 
effort was made to remedy the evil, which, if 
strong measures were always the most successful 
in such cases, could hardly have failed to accom¬ 
plish its professed purpose. In 1608 James issued 
a proclamation absolutely prohibiting any undyed 
cloths to be sent beyond seas even by the Company 
of Merchant-Adventurers, whose charter expressly 
empowered them to export such cloths, of which, 
indeed, their trade in all probability mostly con¬ 
sisted. At the same time he granted to Alderman 
Cockayne a patent giving him the exclusive right 
of dyeing and dressing all woollen cloths. But the 
States of Holland and the German cities imme¬ 
diately met these proceedings by prohibiting the 
importation of all English dyed cloths. “ Thus,” 
says Anderson, “ was commerce thrown into con¬ 
fusion, Cockayne being disabled from selling his 
cloth anywhere hut at home; beside that his 
cloths were worse done, ^nd yet were dearer, than 
those finished in Holland. There was a very great 
clamour, therefore, raised against this new project 
by the weavers now employed, &c,, so that the 
king was obliged to permit the exportation of a 
limited quantity of white cloths; and a few years 
after, in the year 1615, for quieting the people, he 
found himself under the necessity of annulling 
Cockayne’s patent, and restoring that of the 
Merchant-Adventurers.” The prohibition by the 
Dutch and Germans, however, of the importation 
of English woollens dyed in the cloth had, in the 
mean time, set the clothiers of England upon the 
new method of dyeing the wool before weaving it, 
and thus producing the kind of fabric called 
medley-cloth, formed from threads of different 

• Circle of Commerce, by Edward Mimeldeu, E»q., 1623, p. 121. 
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colours. This discovery is assigned to the year 
1613. Either from the effects of the derangement 
occasioned by Cockayne’s patent, or from other 
causes, the woollen-trade a few years after this 
date appears to have fallen into a declining state. 
In 1622 a commission was issued by the king to 
a number of noblemen and gentlemen, directing 
them to inquire into the causes of the decay, and 
the best means of effecting the revival .both of this 
and other branches of the national commerce and 
industry ; in which his majesty declares that both 
the complaints of his subjects at home, and the 
information he received from his ministers abroad, 
had assured him that the cloth of the kingdom 
had of late years wanted that estimation and vent 
in foreign parts which it formerly had ; that the 
wools of the kingdom were fallen much from their 
wonted values; and that trade in general was so far 
out of frame that the merchants and clothiers were 
greatly discouraged ; so that great numbers of 
people employed by and dependent on them 
•wanted work, farmers wanted the usual means of 
paying their rents, landlords failed to receive their 
former incomes, and the crown also suffered by 
the diminution of the customs and other duties. 
The remainder of the paper enumerates the points 
to he more particularly inquired into, and suggests 
some remedies that might, it was thought, deserve 
consideration. The commissioners were directed, 
among other things, to endeavour to find out what 
lmd occasioned the fall in the price of wool; what 
would he the most effective course to take in order 
to prevent the exportation of wool and woollen- 
yarn, fuller’s-earth, and wood-ashes; how to remedy 
the present unusual scarcity of money, &c. They 
were also to consider if it might not be behoveful 
to put in execution the laws still in force which 
obliged merchant-strangers to lay out the proceeds 
of the merchandise imported by them on the native 
commodities of the realm. The commission goes 
on to complain that the merchants trading into the 
Eastland countries (that is, the countries lying 
ulong the south shores of the Baltic) had neglected 
of late to bring hack corn as they had been for¬ 
merly wont; and also that, instead of loading their 
ships, as formerly, with great quantities of un¬ 
dressed hemp and flax, which set great numbers 
of the people of this kingdom to work in dressing 
the same and converting it into linen-cloth, they 
now imported hemp and flax ready dressed, and 
that for the most part by strangers. Much 
treasure, it is afterwards affirmed, was yearly 
spent for linen-cloth imported froiA abroad at 
a high price. It is certain that, before the 
close of this reign, the Dutch had begun success¬ 
fully to compete with the English weavers in the 
manufacture of the finer kinds of woollen-cloth, a 
branch in which this country had till now stood 
unrivalled. In 1624 a statement was given in to 
the parliament, by which it appeared that 25,000 
pieces of fme woollens had been that year manu¬ 
factured in Holland; whereupon the House of 
Commons resolved, first, “That the Merclumt- 
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Adventurers’ Company setting imposts' upon our 
cloths is a grievance, and ought not to be conti¬ 
nued ; and that all other merchants promiscuously, 
as well as that company, may transport everywhere 
northern and western dozens, kerseys, and new 
draperies:” secondly, “That other merchants 
beside the Merchant-Adventurers’ Company may 
freely trade with dyed and dressed cloths, and ail 
sorts of coloured cloths, into Germany and the 
Low Countries.” This was certainly the true way 
of restoring the trade, and of securing to the Eng¬ 
lish weavers something better than even that ex¬ 
clusive possession of the manufacture of the finer 
fabrics, which was now irrecoverably lost. 

According to the author of ‘The Trade’s In¬ 
crease,’ the commerce of England with Spain and 
Portugal had fallen to so low a state, in conse¬ 
quence of the long wars with those countries in 
Elizabeth’s time, that when he published his work, 
in 1615, it scarcely employed five hundred seamen. 
An attempt was made in 1618 to revive the trade 
to the coaBt of Guinea by the chartering of a com¬ 
pany with the exclusive privilege of carrying it 
on; but the only result was, that the company and 
the private adventurers, whose former freedom was 
invaded by the charter, became involved in such 
disputes as soon ruined both; so that the trade was 
for some years abandoned altogether. Consider¬ 
able annoyance was experienced by our commerce 
in the south of Europe in the course of this reign 
from the pirates of the Barbary coast. About the 
year 1616 the fleet of these corsairs is stated to 
have consisted of forty sail of tall ships, that carry¬ 
ing the admiral being of 500 tons burden; with 
tins force they struck terror all along the Spanish 
coasts, dividing it iuto two squadrons, with one of 
which they blocked up the port of Malaga, while 
with the other they cruised between Lisbon and 
Seville. In 1620 the king commissioned Sir 
Robert Maunsell, vice-admiral of England, to lead 
a fleet, composed partly of some royal ships, partly 
of others belonging to private individuals, against 
the pirates; but nothing appears to have been done 
in consequence. The next year, however, Maunsell 
actually proceeded to Algiers with ail armament 
consisting of eight ships, four of them carryiug 
forty cannon each, besides twelve armed merchant¬ 
men, the whole having on board a force of nearly 
2100 men. But, after making an attempt to burn 
the ships in the Mole, which did not succeed, it 
was deemed prudent to return home, under the 
conviction that nothing further could be done. It 
is said that the corsairs, as soon as Maunsell had 
turned his back, picked up nearly forty good 
English ships, and infested the Spanish coasts 
with greater fury than ever. Two years after we 
find complaints made both by foreign powers and 
by English merchants, that sundry subjects of 
England were in the habit of supplying the rovers 
of Algiers and Tunis with ammunition, military 
weapons, and provisions,whereby they were enabled 
to disturb our own commerce as well sb that of 
other Christian nations; on which James issued a 
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proclamation strictly prohibiting all his subjects 
from offending for the future in that sort. 

We have sketched in the preceding Book the 
history of the several attempts which were made, 
in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, to effect 
settlements in the newly-discovered world of North 
America, principally by Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
relations, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Richard 
Grenville, and which all terminated so unsuccess¬ 
fully or disastrously.* A considerable intercourse 
had, however, been kept up with the Indians on 
the coasts of Virginia and the more northern part 
of the American continent by the merchants both 
of Loudon and Bristol, who found it very profitable 
to purchase their furs and skins with beads, knives, 
combs, and other such trinkets or articles of little 
value, ever since a Captain Gosnold, in the year 
1002, had for the first time made the voyage to 
those parts by a direct course, without sailing 
round about to the West Indies and through the 
Gulf of Florida, as had always been done by pre¬ 
ceding navigators. At length, in 1006, James 
chartered two companies, the first called thht of 
the London Adventurers, or South Virginia Com¬ 
pany, who were authorised to plant all the Ame¬ 
rican Coast comprehended between the 34th and 
41st degrees of north latitude, or the country 
which afterwards formed the provinces of Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, and North and South Carolina; 
the second, called the Company of Plymouth Ad¬ 
venturers, to whom was assigned all the territory 
to the north of this as far as to the 45th degree of 
latitude, including the modem Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and the New England States. 
The London Company that same year sent out a 
hundred Bettlers in two ships, who founded, about 
three miles from the mouth of the Powhatan (now 
called James River), the present town, still known 
by its original name, of James Town, in Virginia. 
In 1610 this company obtained a second charter, 
incorporating them anew by the name of the 
Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters of the Citjtof London for the First Colony 
of Virginia, and empowering them to grant lands 
to the adventurers and planters, to appoint a resi¬ 
dent Council, to place and displace officers, &c.— 
in short, granting them all the powers of self- 
government. In 1612 a settlement was formed 
on the Bermuda, or Somers Isles, by a company of 
persons, to whom the king granted a charter after 
they had purchased the islands j'rom the Virginia 
Company, who claimed the dominion of them in 
consequence of their having been discovered, as 
was supposed, by two of their captains, Sir George 
Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, who were ship¬ 
wrecked on one of them, in the course of a voyage 
to Virginia, in 1609, and lived there for nine 
months, though they had been really visited a 
hundred years before by Bermuda, a Spanish navi¬ 
gator. In 1616, Sir Walter Raleigh, released 
from his long confinement in the Tower, received 
from James his commission to undertake the 

* See rol. H. pp. 791, 792. 


voyage to Guiana, in South America, which the 
gallant adventurer entered upon in the spring of 
the following year, and the fatal issue of which 
has already been related.* Meanwhile, although 
the colony in Virginia went oh increasing, and 
began, 1 after many disappointments, to promise 
some return to the outlay of the adventurers, they 
had enough to do in defending their possessions 
against enemies and rival claimants on all sides of 
them. Besides the contests in which they were 
involved with the aboriginal inhabitants, they 
found themselves called upon to take measures for 
driving away both a number of Frenchmen who 
had crossed the St. Lawrence and settled in Acadia 
(the present Nova Scotia), and in the country n’ow 
forming the New England States; and also a body 
of Dutch colonists who had built the town of New 
Amsterdam (the present New York) and the port 
of Orange (now Albany), in what they called the 
country of New Netherlands; for as yet all the 
eastern coast of the American continent, from the 
34th to the 45th parallels of latitude, was considered 
as belonging either to southern or northern Virginia, 
and as, therefore, included in the grants to the two 
companies. Both the French and the Dutch were 
dislodged in 1618 by the English governor, Sir 
Samuel Argal; but the latter soon returned, and 
eventually made good their position. Many at¬ 
tempts had been made to establish English settle¬ 
ments in the. northern parts of this territory; hut 
it was not till the year 1620 that the first planta¬ 
tion was made which actually took root and ' 
became permanent, at a place called Plymouth, 
the country around which soon after received the 
name of New England from the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles I.). About the same time, 
also, a grant of the. Island of Barbadocs, which 
had been taken possession of for the King of Eng¬ 
land by an English ship returning from Guinea 
in 1605, was obtained from James by his lord- 
treasurer, Lord Leigh, afterwards Earl of Marl¬ 
borough, for himself and his heirs in perpetuity ; 
and, under his sanction, a settlement was made 
upon it, and the town of James Town founded, in 
1624, by a colony sent out at the expense of Sir 
William Courtcen, an opulent and spirited mer¬ 
chant of London. Various schemes had also been 
entertained, and some of them in part carried into 
effect, though they all failed in the end, for esta¬ 
blishing English colonies in the island of New¬ 
foundland, and on the eastern coast of South Ame¬ 
rica. But, even at the close of this reign, the 
parent colony of Virginia was still far from being 
in a satisfactory state, or holding out a complete 
assurance of stability and ultimate success. One 
of the last acts of James’s government was to com- , 
mission a number of noblemen and gentlemen to 
make inquiry into the condition of that colony; the 
courses taken for settling Which, his majesty de¬ 
clares, had not had the good effect intended—a pre¬ 
vious commission having reported that most of the 
persons sent thither had. either, died by sickness 
*j8ee ante, pp. 73 »&<?. 
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and famine, or been massacred by the natives; and 
that such as still survived were in lamentable ne¬ 
cessity and want: notwithstanding all which, how¬ 
ever, the commissioners conceived the country to 
he both fruitful and healthful, and that, if industry 
weie UBed, it would produce many good staple 
commodities, though, by the neglect of the govern¬ 
ors and managers, it had as yet produced few or 
none. 

There was one commodity now beginning to be 
raised in Virginia, their cultivation of which would 
hardly contribute to recommend the settlers to 
James’s favour. A portion of his literary fame 
rested upon his singular treatise entitled ‘A Coun¬ 
terblast to Tobacco,’ in which he assails the use of 
that herb with every form of pedantic invective. 
Not satisfied with this grand display of declama¬ 
tory pyrotechnics, he issued, besides, in the course 
of his reign, a succession of royal proclamations in 
denunciation of tobacco, some of which are almost 
as tempestuous us his book. In 1004, while as 
yet all the tobacco imported came from the Spanish 
West Indies, he took it upon him, without the 
consent of parliament, to raise the duty upon it 
from twopence to six shillings and tenpcuce a 
pound, with the professed object of preventing the 
enormous inconveniences proceeding, as he de¬ 
clared, from the great quantity of the article daily 
brought into the realm. “ Tobacco,” says the 
commission directed upon this occasion to the 
lord-treasurer, “ being a drug of late years found 
out, and brought from foreign partB in small quan¬ 
tities, was taken and used by the better sort, both 
then and now, only as physic to preserve health ; 
hut it is now at tins day, through evil custom and 
the toleration thereof, excessively taken by a num¬ 
ber of riotous and disorderly persons of mean and 
base condition, who do spend most of their time in 
that idle vanity, to the evil example and corrupting 
of others, and also do consume the wages which 
many of them get by their labour, not caring at 
what price they buy that drug; by which the 
health of a great number of our people is im¬ 
paired, and their bodies weakened and made 
unfit for labour.” In his ‘Counterblast’ he 
affirms that some gentlemen bestowed three, some 
four hundred pounds a-year “ upon this precious 
stink;” an estimate in whiSh the royal pen must 
surely be understood to he running on in poetic 
numbers. When the Virginian colonists began to 
cultivate tobacco, James complained that they 
made so much as to overstock the market; and in 
1619 he issued a proclamation commanding that 
the production of it should not exceed the rate of 
a hundred weight for each individual planter. In 
thi* regulation, however, his majesty appears to 
have had an eye to the interests of the royal 
revenue as well as to the health of his people; for 
he at the same time confines the right of importing 
the commodity to such persons as he should 
license for that purpose; in other words, he takes 
the monopoly of it into his own hands, and avows 
it to ba his object to raise its price. In a pro- 
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clamation of the next year enforcing this restriction 
upon the cultivation of the plant, which had not 
been strictly attended to, he again inveighs against 
the- use uf tobacco, a» 4 “ tending to a general and 
new corruption of men’s bodies and manners.” 
Nevertheless he holds it, “ of the two, more 
tolerable that the same should he imported, amongst 
many other vanities and superfluities which cume 
from beyond seas, than to he permitted to he 
planted here within this realm, thereby to abuse 
and misemploy the soil of this fruitful kingdom.” 
At length, in the last year of his reign, oft the 
petition of the House of Commons, James con¬ 
sented to prohibit the importation of all tobacco 
except such ns should be of the growth ot the 
English plantations; but tins he professed to do 
without any abatement of his old mid well-known 
aversion to the useless and pernicious weed, and 
solely because he had been often and earnestly im¬ 
portuned to that effect by many of his loving 
subjects, planters and adventurers in Virginia and 
the Somers Isles, on the ground that those colonies 
were but yet in their infancy, and could not he 
brought to maturity unless lie should be pleased 
for a time to tolerate their planting and vending of 
tobacco. The proclamation also strictly prohibited 
the introduction of any tobacco from Scotland or 
Ireland; but it appears, from many more pro¬ 
clamations that were issued in the course of the next 
reign, absolutely forbidding the cultivation of the 
herb in any of the home dominions of the crown, 
that it continued to he raised in large quantities 
for a long time after this in England itself, as well 
as in both those countries. 

The march botli of colonization and of com¬ 
merce appears to have been considerably ac¬ 
celerated during the space that elapsed from the 
(^cession of Charles I. to the breaking out of the 
war between the king and parliament. In the 
first year of his reign, Charles, on the ground that 
such a colony was not best managed by ail in¬ 
corporated company, “ consisting of a multitude 
uf persons of various dispositions, amongst whom 
affairs of tile greatest moment are ruled by a 
majority of votes,” ordained by* a proclamation 
that tile government of Virginia should henceforth 
depend immediately on himself, and lie ad¬ 
ministered by a governor end resident council 
appointed by the crown and acting in siibordma- 
tiun to the privy council at home. In making this 
change, Charles treated the charter of the Virginia 
Company as having been annulled by his father; 
and James, indeed, in his proclamation of the 
preceding year, already quoted, declares that, 
having by the advice of his privy council resolved 
to alter the charters of the said company as to 
points of government, and the treasurer and com¬ 
pany not submitting thereto, “the said chariers 
are now avoided by a quo warranto.” Charles, 
however, in his proclamation does not rest the 
right of die crown altogether upon this revocation ; 
lie broadly advances the principle that these 
colonies and, by implication, all others founded 
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or occupied by English subjects, were essentially a 
portion of the dominion of the mother-country;— 
“ considering, also,” are his words, “ that we hold 
those territories of Virginia^nd the Somers Isles, as 
also that of New England, lately planted, with the 
limits thereof, to be a part of our royal empire.” 
It is snid that by this time the Virginian com¬ 
panies had expended a capital of not less than 
200,0001., from which they had as yet derived but 
a very inadequate return, so that many of the 
original adventurers, thoroughly weary of the 
speculation, had sold their shares for what they 
would bring. The fuilure of their expectations, 
however, did not check other attempts of the same 
kind. Almost all the West India islands not pre¬ 
viously settled upon were taken possession of and 
colonized within a few years from this date. In 
1627 an English and a French company divided 
the island of St. Christophers between them ; and 
the next year the English added to the territory in 
their occupation the neighbouring small isle of 
Nevis, and also sent off a detachment of their 
body to Barbuda, as they likewise did others in 
subsequent years to Montserrat and Antigua, 
Meanwhile, in 1629, Charles confirmed a former 
grant to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, and to his 
heirs for ever, of all the Caribbee Islands, as they 
were called, including both those that have just 
been mentioned and also Barbadoes, with regarijj, 
to which an arrangement had been made with 
the former grantee, the Earl of Marlborough. 
That same year he granted in perpetuity to Sir 
Robert Heath and his heirs all the Bahama 
or Lucaya hies, together with what was then 
called .the Province of Carolana on the Con¬ 
tinent of North America, being the immense 
region now forming the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and the souther^ 
part of Louisiana. ThiB vast territory was after¬ 
wards conveyed by Heath to the Earl of Arundel, 
who had planted some parts of it before the civil 
wars at home interrupted his operations. The 
Bahama Islands afe also believed to have been 
begun to be planted about this time. In 1632 a 
part of what had till now been considered as the 
territory of Virginia was granted by Charles to be 
held in free and common soccage by Lord Balti¬ 
more, his majesty at the same time giving it the 
name of Maryland, in honour of the queen. Lord 
Baltimore was a Roman Catholic; and Maryland, 
which began to be colonized within two years 
from the date of the charter, afterwards formed the 
main refuge of the persons of that religion who 
were driven by the severity of the penal laws from 
England, greatly to the perturbation 'and rjge of 
their puritan neighbours in Virginia, who made 
several attempts to drive the idolaters from a soil 
which, besides its having been thus desecrated - , 
they regarded as rightfully belonging t6 their own 
colony. And in 1641, after the failure of a siriiilsr 
attempt made some years before, an English colony 
was settled, at the expense of Lord Willoughby, in 
Surinam, on the southern continent of America,— 


the Guiana, the dream of whose gold-mines lured 
on Raleigh to his fatal expedition. 

The course of the growth and extension of the 
foreign commerce of the country during this in¬ 
terval is marked by few incidents requiring to be 
specially recorded, hut the general results show that 
the progress made must have been considerable. 
An account of the height to which the trade of 
England had arrived in 1638 is given by Lewes 
Roberts in his work entitled ‘ The, Merchant’s 
Map of Commerce,’ published at London in that 
ear; and a summary of what is most material in 
is statements, with a few additional notices from 
other sources, will be sufficient for our present 
purpose. Roberts, a native of the principalitv^is 
almost aB eloquent in some passages as his coun¬ 
tryman Fluellin; but even his flourishes have 
their value as expressing something of the high 
tone and bearing which English merchants now 
as|umed. He enters upon his description all but 
overwhelmed by the magnitude to which the com¬ 
merce of his country had attained, scarcely allow¬ 
ing himself to hope that it can long continue of 
the same extent, and almost afraid to advdrt to 
anything apparently so extravagant, and merely 
within the limits of possibility, as the notion that 
it should ever become greater than it was. “When 
I survey,” he excluims, “ every kingdom and great 
city of the world, and every {gtty port and creek of 
the same, and find in each of these some English 
prying after the trade and commerce thereof,... 1 
am easily brought to imagine that either this great 
traffic of England is at its full perfection, or that it 
aims higher than can hitherto by my weak sight 
be either seen or discerned. I must confess Eng¬ 
land breeds in its own womb the principal sup¬ 
porters of its present splendour, and nourisheth 
with its own milk the commodities that give both 
lustre and life to the continuance of tins trade, 
which I pray may neither ever decay, nor yet have 
the least diminution. But England being natu¬ 
rally seated in another corner of the world, and 
herein bending under the weight of too ponderous 
a burden, cannot possibly always and for ever find 
a vent for all those commodities that are seen to be 
daily imported and brought within the compass of 
so narrow a circuit; unless ther^ can be by the 
policy and government of the state a mean found 
out to make this island either the common em¬ 
porium and staple of all Europe, or at leastwise of 
all these our neighbouring northern regions."* 
He then proceeds to observe that English com¬ 
merce was formerly confined to the export of the 
staple merchandise of the country, “ such as are 
cloths, lead, tin, Borne new late draperies, and other 
English real and royal commodities,” and to the 
import from foreign parts of mere supplies for our¬ 
selves ; but that “ the late great traffic of this 
island hath been such that it hath not only proved 
a bountiful mother to the inhabitants, but also a 
courteous nurse to the adjoining neighboursso 
that whatever trade they had lost we had gamed, 

• Mnp of Commerce, fol, Lon. 1689, Pm* li. p. 867. 
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and they now obtained a large portion of what 
they consumed of the produce of distant parts of 
the world through the medium of England.* Thus 
England, he proceeds, had fallen into the traffic 
with India, Arabia, and Persia, which was formerly 
enjoyed by Venice, and now furnished that very 
city plenteously with the rich commodities of 
these eastern countries. London also supplied the 
place of Venice to the rest of Italy. To France 
England still brought the excellent commodities 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Aleppo, and the 
rest of the Turkish dominions, the French having 
almost lost their own trade with those parts. 
Nay, to the Turks themselves England now con¬ 
veyed the precious spices of India, after their own 
merchants had ceased to carry on that trade. 
“ Will you,” continues our author, “ view Mus- 
covia, survey Sweden, look upon Denmark, peruse 
the East Country and those other colder regions; 
there shall you find the English to have been; 
the inhabitants, from the prince to the peasant, 
wear English woollen livery, feed in English pewter, 
sauce with English Indian spices, and send to their 
enemies sad English leaden messengers of death. 
Will you behold the Netherlands, whose eyes and 
hearts envy England’s traffic, yet they must per¬ 
force confess, that, for all their great boasts, they 
are indebted to London for most of their Syria 
commodities, hesiA what of other wares else 
they have of Englisl^rowth. Will you see France, 
and travel it from Marselia to Calais, though they 
stand least in need of us, yet they cannot last long 
without our commodities. And for Spain, if you 
pry therein from the prince’s palace to the poor 
man’s cottage, he will voln a Dios (vow to Cod) 
there is no clothing comparable to the English hay, 
nor pheasant excelling a seasonable English red 
herring! ” So ambitious a hurst ot rhetoric 
might have had a more imposing close; but the 
red herring serves not ill to introduce the more 
calm and prosaic statement of particulars to which 
Mr. Roberts now descends from these extensive 
general views. 

Jh a letter written to King James, in support of 
the complaints of the Merchant Adventurers 
against the patent or charter granted, as mentiqjied 
in a former page, to Aldernym Cockayne, the great 
Bacon says, “ I confess I did ever think that 
trading in companies is most agreeable to the Eng¬ 
lish nature, which wanteth that same general view 
of a republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 
serves them instead of a company.” j\ml this ap¬ 
pears to have been the commen notion of the times; 
whatever trade was carried on by private indivi¬ 
duals was as yet considered to he of very secondary 
importance. In this feeling our author begins his 
enumeration with the East India Company, who, 
he says, trading to Persia, India, and Arabia, ex¬ 
port to these countries our English commodities, 
and bring back thence “ pepper, cloves, maces, 

* TUjb original Is a little obscure here, apparently through some 
typographical error j but, from what lollows, the sense of the 
punsHge appear b to be as we have gireu it. 
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nutmegs, cottons, rice, calicoes of sundry sorts, 
bezoar stones, aloes, borax, calamus, cassia, mira- 
bolans, myrrh, opium, rhubarb, cinnamon, sunders, 
spikenard, musk, civet, tamarinds, precious stones 
of all sorts, as diamouds, pearls, carbuncles, eme¬ 
ralds, jacynths, sapphires, spinals, torques, topazes, 
indigo, and silks, raw and wrought into sundry 
fabrics, benjamin, camphire, sandul-wood, and in¬ 
finite other commodities.” “And though in India 
and these parts,” he adds, “ their trade equ&lizeth 
not neither the Portugals nor the Dutch, yet in 
candid, fair, and mcrchant-like dealing, these 
Pagans, Mahometans, and gentiles hold them in 
esteem far before them, and [they] deservedly have 
here the epithet of far more current and square 
dealers. And although for the present this trade 
and company do suffer under some adverse clouds, 
and groan under some unkind losses by the false¬ 
hood of the Netherlanders, and sad accidents at 
sea, yet their adventures and acts are praiseworthy, 
and their fair endeavours for England’s honour m 
point of trade meriteth due commendations and 
just applause.” The affairs of the company, in 
truth, had been all this reign in a very depressed 
state. In May, 1628, their slock had fallen to 
eighty per cent., or to less than two-fifths of the 
price at which it had sold eleven years before. 
At length, in 1631, a new stock of 420,000b was 
-raised with great difficulty. But while they were 
Btill struggling with inadequate means and with 
the hostility of the Dutch and Portuguese abroad, 
they were suddenly involved in still more serious 
embarrassments by a flagrant violation of their 
charter on the part of the king, who, in December, 
1035, granted a new charter to Sir William Cmir- 
ten and others to tradfi lor five years to Goa, 
Malabar, Chinn, and Japan. Under this autho¬ 
rity Cotirten and his associates the next year fitted 
out and dispatched some ships on an adventure, in 
the course, of which they became embroiled first 
with the Mogul, and then with the Chinese; the 
former of whom made reprisals upon the property 
of the original company, while the latter declared 
the English, with whom they were now brought 
into contact for the first time, to be the enemies of 
the empire, and as such to he for ever excluded 
from its ports. By these and other proceedings, 
it was estimated that this new company, whose 
charter was confirmed and extended by the king in 
1637, had injured the old company to the amount 
of fully 100,000/. before it was dissolved in 1646, 
by which time it had also, according to their own 
account, occasioned a loss to Courten and his asso¬ 
ciates of above 150,000/. 

The Turkey Company is the next that Roberts 
notices. Of this body he says, “Not yearly, but 
piontlily, nay, almost weekly, their ships are ob¬ 
served to go to and fro, exporting hence the cloths 
of Suffolk, Gloucester, Worcester, and Coventry, 
dyed and dressed, kerseys of Hampshire and York, 
lefid, tin, and a great quantity of the abovesaid 
India spices, indigo, and calicoes; and in return 
thereof import from Turkey the raw silks of Persia, 
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Damasco, Tripoly, &c. ; galls of Mosolo and 
Toccat; chainlets, grograms, and mohairs of An¬ 
gora; cottons and cotton-yarn of Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and sometimes the gems of India, and 
drugs of Egypt and Arabia, the muscadms of 
Candia, the corance (currants) and nils of Zante, 
Cephalonia, and Morea, with sundry others.” 
The mention of cotton by Roberts in these ac¬ 
counts of the exports of the East India and 
Turkey companies appears to have been generally 
overlooked ; the earliest notice either of the English 
cotton manufacture or of the import of the raw 
material being commonly stated to be that found 
in his subsequent work, 1 The Treasure of Trade,’ 
published in 1641, where it is said, “The town of 
Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also herein 
remembered, and worthily - for their encouragement 
commended, who buy the yarn of the Irish in 
great quantity, and, wearing it, return the same 
again into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their in¬ 
dustry rest here; for they buy cotton-wool in 
London that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, 
and at home work the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, vcnnillions, dimities, and other such stuffs, 
and then return it to London, where the same is 
vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign 
parts, who have weans at far easier terms to pro¬ 
vide themselves of the said first materials.” This 
arcount implies that the cotton manufacture had 
already reached a point of considerable advance¬ 
ment, so that it must have been established for 
some years at the time when the ‘ Treasure of 
Trade ’ was written. Various old acts of parlia¬ 
ment and other authorities, it may be observed, 
make mention of Manchester cottons and cotton- 
velvets before tftc seventeenth century; hut it is 
certain that the fabrics so denominated were all 
really composed of sheep's wool. The manufacture 
of cottons, properly so called, in England cannot he 
traced farther buck than to the period with which 
we are now engaged, the early part of the reign of 
Charles I. 

The Ancient Company of the Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers is the third m Roberts’s list. They are 
described as furnishing the cities of Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam, and others in the Netherlands with 
English cloth of sundry shires, and some other 
commodities, monthly, and as bringing back thence 
to England tapestries, diaper, cambrics, Hollands, 
lawns, hops,mather (madder), steel, Rhenish wines, 
and many other manufactures, ,as blades, stuffs, 
soap, latten, wire, plates, &c. In 1634 the Com¬ 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, whose exclusive 
privileges we have seen denounced by the House 
of Commons ten years before, had found means to 
induce Charles to issue a proclamation which 
restored their monopoly by strictly prohibiting the 
exportation of “ any white cloths, coloured cloths, 
cloths dressed and dyed out of the whites, Spanish 
cloths, baizes, kerseys, perpetuanos, stockings, or 
any other English woollen commodities ” to any 
part either of Germany or the Netherlands, ex¬ 
cept to, the marts or staple towns of the com¬ 


pany. It was alleged by their enemieB that both 
now and on former occasions the company were 
indebted for the favour shown them to the new- 
years’ gifts with which they bribed the courtiers 
or officers of state. It is asserted, for instance, 
that, in the year 1623, the lord treasurer was pre¬ 
sented by them with two hundred broad pieces of 
gold, besides a piece of plate; and that other pre¬ 
sents were also then made to the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord President, the Secretaries of 
State, &c.* 

The Eastland and Muscovy (or Russian) Com¬ 
panies are stated to “ export principally cloth, as 
the best commodity, as also tin, lead, with som# 
spices of India, and other southern commodities, 
and to bring home ashes, clapboard, copper, 
deals, firs, rich furs, masts, pipe-staves, rye, tim¬ 
ber, wainscot, wheat, fustians, iron, latten, linen, 
mathers, quicksilver, flax, hemp, steel, caviare, 
cordage, hides, honey, tar, ropes, tallow, pitch, 
wax, rosin, and sundry others.” The exports of 
the French Company were cloths, kerseys, and 
hays, of English manufacture, with galls, %i]ks, 
and cottons from Turkey ; their imports, buckrams, 
canvas, cards, glass, grain, linens, salt, claret, and 
white wines, woad, oils, almonds, pepper, with 
some silk stufis and some other petty manufac¬ 
tures. England and Fraiicejdfcp'ever, were at this 
time, as they have continuecMwbe, with little in¬ 
terruption, down almost to the present day, jealous 
rivals, when they were not open enemies, in trade 
as ill everything else, and the commercial inter¬ 
course between them was extremely insignificant. 
Although Roberts here speaks of. the French Com¬ 
pany, it does not appear that the English mer¬ 
chants trailing to France were really incorporated. 
The merchants trading to Spain, he proceeds to 
inform us, carried to that country bays, says, 
serges, perpe.tuanos, lead, tin, herrings, pilchards, 
salmon, Ncwland (Newfoundland) fish, calf-skins, 
with many other commodities ; and brought back 
wines of Xeres, Malaga, Bastard, Candado, and 
Alicant, rosins (or resins), olives, oils, sugars, 
soaps, anise-seeds, licorice, soda barillia, pate (?), 
and sundry West India commodities. This ac- 
coufft embraces also the trade with Portugal, for 
the present united under the same sovereignty 
with Spain; although in 1640, two years after 
the publication of Roberts’s book, the great revo¬ 
lution which placed the Duke of Braganza on the 
Portuguese throne again separated the two coun¬ 
tries for ev?r,—an event which, by depriving 
Spain of the Portuguese possessions in the EaBt 
Indies, compelled her to depend upon the English 
and Dutch for her supplies of the produce of 
that part of the world, and thereby opened a 
new and valuable field to the trade of both these 
nations. “ The merchants of England trading into 
Naples, Sicilia, Genoa, Leghorn, and Yenice, &c., 
which I term Italy, arc not,” says our author, 

• These allegations are made in a treatise entitled Free Trade, by 
J, Parka, published in 1648,—Anderson, ii, 3b8, 
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“ observed to have any joint society or company 
but, trading separately, they export to Italy, he 
tells us, “ bays, says, serges, perpetuanos, kersevs, 
lead, tin, cloth, and many otiier native commo¬ 
dities, besides] pepper, indigo, cloves,’ and other 
Indian commodities in great abundance; and for 
returns thence have cloths of gold and silver, 
satins, velvets, taffetas, plushes, tabins (?), da¬ 
masks, alum, oils, glass, anise-seeds, riec, Venice 
gold and silver, great quantity of raw silks of sun¬ 
dry sorts, and divers other commodities.” “ And 
here likewise,” he adds, repeating nearly the same 
formula with which he has wound up every pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, “all other foreign nations give 
willingly place to the .English, as the prime and 
principal merchants that either abide amongst 
them, or negotiate with them.” Of some other 
branches of our commerce he gives merely a naked 
enumeration ; thinking it unnecessary “ to insist 
upon the reliques of that famous JIarbary trade,” 
or to mention “the petty adventures of the.Eng- 
lish to Guinea and Benny (or Benin) “ neither,” 
says he in conclusion, “need I nominate the home¬ 
land commerce of this kingdom to Scotland and 
Ireland; neither go about to particularise the large 
traffic of this island to their late plantations of 
Newfoundland, Somers Islands, Virginia, Barba- 
does, and New England, and to other places which 
rightly challenge an interest in the present trade 
and traffic of this kingdom.” 
t The comparative activity and prosperity of the 


national industry at tins time is also indicated by 
various improvements that were now introduced. 
Hackney-coaches are said to have made their first 
appearance in Loudon in the year 1025. They 
were then only twenty in number for the whole of 
the capital and contiguous parts, and they did not 
ply in the streets, hut were sent for by those who 
wanted them to the stables of certain inns, where 
they stood. Ten years later, however, we lind the 
king publishing a proclamation, in which he de¬ 
clares that the great numbers of hackney-coaches 
of late time seen and kept in London, Westminster, 
and their suburbs, and the general and promiscuous 
use of coaches there, were not only a great dis¬ 
turbance to his majesty, his dearest consort the 
queen, the nobility, and others of place and degree, 
ill their passage through the streets; hut the streets 
themselves were so pestered, and the pavements so 
broken up, that the common passages were hin¬ 
dered and made dangerous, and besides the prices of 
hay and provender made exceeding dear. “ Where¬ 
fore,” concludes the proclamation, “ we expressly 
command and forbid that no hackney or hired 
coaches he used or Buffered in London, West¬ 
minster, or the suburbs thereof, except they be to 
travel at least three miles out of the same. And 
also that no person shall go in a coach in the said 
streets, except the owner of the coach shall con¬ 
stantly keep uji four able horses for our service 
when required.” Such an edict as this, so insolent 
in its tone, so arbitrary and absurd in its exactions, 
4 a 2 
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endbles us to measure the distance between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth century,—between 
English freedom as it existed before the civil wars 
and as it now exists. Two years later the first 
mention of the licensing of hackney-coaches oc¬ 
curs, in a commission directed to the Marquess of 
Hamilton, the master of the horse, in which his 
majesty admits that he finds it very requisite for 
his nobility and gentry, ns well as for foreign 
ambassadors, strangers, and others, that there 
should be a competent number of such vehicles 
allowed for their use; and empowers the marquess 
to license fifty hackney-coachmen for London and 
Westminster, each to keep no more than twelve 
horses a-pieee, and so many in other cities and 
towns of the kingdom as in his wisdom he should 
think to he necessary, all other persons being pro¬ 
hibited to keep any hackney-coach to let or lnro, 
either in London or elsewhere. In 1634, also, 
sedan-chairs had been brought into use by fiir 
Sanders Duncomb, to whom the king granted the 
sole privilege of letting them to hire for fourteen 
years, the patent declaring that the streets of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster and their suburbs had been 
of late so much encumbered with the unnecessary 
multitude of coaches, that Sjany of his majesty's 
subjects were thereby exposed to great danger, and 
the necessary use of carts and carriages for pro¬ 
visions was much hindered; whereas Sir Sanders 
had represented that in many parts beyond sea 
people were much carried about in covered chairs, 
whereby few coaches were used amongst them. If 
the. inditer uf this description of the terrors of the 
London streets from the crowd of coaches in the 
year 1634 could be brought back out of his grave, 
it would be amusing to see how he would look 
when he found himself in the midst of the torrent 
and tumult of Regent Street or Piccadilly in the 
present day. Another of the patents of the same 
year deserves notice,—that granting to John Day, 


citizen and sworn broker of London, the sole 
privilege of vending for fourteen years a certain 
weekly bill of the several rates or prices of all 
commodities in the principal cities of Christendom, 
which it seems he had printed and published for 
the three preceding years. The pateut recites that 
this practice of publishing a price-current for the 
use of the commercial world had “ never yet been 
brought here to that perfection answerable to other 
parts beyond sea“ by which neglect,” adds his 
majesty, “witlun our city of London (being one 
of the mother cities for trade in all Christendom) 
our safd city‘is much disgraced, and our mer¬ 
chants hindered in their commerce and corre¬ 
spondence.” The next year produced a more,, 
important novelty,—the first establishment of a 
regular, though limited system of internal post#. 
James I. had originally established a post-ollice 
for the conveyance of letteni to and from foreign 
parts; and the control wud profits of this foreign 
post-office, which is described as for the accommo¬ 
dation of the English merchants, had been con¬ 
firmed and continued to William Frizell and 
Thomas Witherings, by Charles, in 1032. Bet the 
origin of the home post-office dates only from 1635. 
Up to this time, his majesty observes in it pro¬ 
clamation on the subject, there had been no certain 
intercourse between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland; wherefore he now ajumands his post¬ 
master of England for foreijUfarts to settle a 
running post or two, to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days; and to take with them all 
such letters as shall be directed to any post-town 
in or near that road. Bye-posts are, at the Bume 
time, ordered to be connected with several places 
on the main line to bring in and carry out the 
letters from and to Lincoln, Hull, and other 
towns. A similar post to Chester and Holyhead, 
and another to Exeter and Plymouth, are at the 
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same time ordered to be established; and it is 
promised that ns soon as possible the like con¬ 
veyances should be settled for the Oxford and 
Bristol road, and also for that leading through 
Colchester and Nor«k The rates of postage are 
fixed at two-pence thCTnngle letter for any distance 
under eighty miles; foUr-pence up to a hundred 
and forty miles ; six-pence for any longer distance; 
eight-pence to any place in Scotland. It is ordered 
that no other messengers nor foot-posts shall carry 
any letters, hut those alone which shall be em¬ 
ployed by the king’s postmaster-general, unless to 
places to winch the king’s posts do not go, with 
the exception of common known carriers, or mes¬ 
sengers particularly sent on purpose, or persons 
carrying a letter for a friend. The mode of con¬ 
veyance contemplated in this scheme was by persons 
riding on horseback, .which indeed oontinued to be 
the general system of our post-office down to 
within the last fifty years : the proclamation directs 
that two-pence-halfpeimy per mile shall he paid on 
the roads to the several post-masters for every single 
horse carrying the letters. Vfe may observe that 
if this post established by Charles I.,actually made 
out the distance between London and Edinburgh 
in three days, it was a quicker conveyance than the 
public were possessed of a century later. “ The 
conveyance of post-letters,” Bays Giles Jacob, in 
the second edition of his Law Dictionary, pub¬ 
lished in 1132, “ extends to every considerable 
market-town, and is so expeditious that Very 
twenty-four hours the post goes six score miles.” 
But at the rate appointed in Charles’s proclamation 
the post between Edinburgh and London must 
have gone fully seven score miles in the twenty- 
four hours. It is believed, however, that the pro¬ 
ject was not fully carried into effect. Witherings, 
who was now inland as well as foreign postmaster, 
was superseded in 1640 for abuses in the execu¬ 


tion of both his offices ; and they were sequestered 
into the hands of Philip Burlatnachy, to be exer¬ 
cised henceforth under the care and oversight of 
the king’s principal secretary of state. From that 
date, therefore, the Post-Office may he considered 
us a public establishment. 

The continued growth of London affords another 
proof of the advancing condition of the national 
commerce, industry, and wealth. Repeated pro¬ 
clamations were published both by James and 
Charles, as they had been by Elizabeth, with 
the view of checking the further increase of the 
capital, which all forcibly attest how irresistibly the 
evil, as they imagined it to be, made head against 
their most strenuous efforts. One proclamation of 
Charles, in 1630, forbade the erecting of any houses 
or new foundations in London, Westminster, or 
within three miles of any of the gates of London or 
of the palace of Westminster; anil also the enter¬ 
taining of additional inmates in houses already 
existing, “ which,” Bays his majesty, “ would 
multiply the inhabitants to such an excessive num¬ 
ber that they could neither be governed nor fed.” 
Another measure, repeatedly adopted by both these 
kings, was to order all mere visitors to the capital to 
leave it and go hack tastheir homes in the country. 
In 1611 a proclamation by King James strictly 
commanded all noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, 
who had mansion-houses in the country, to depart 
within twenty days, with their wives and families, 
out of the city and suburbs of London, and to 
return to their several habitations in the country, 
there to continue and abide until the end of the 
summer vacation, “ to perform the duties and 
charge of their several places and service; and 
likewise, by house-keeping, to be a comfort unto 
their neighbours, in order to renew and revive the 
laudable custom of hospitality in their respective 
counties.” None were to be allowed to remain, 
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except those having urgent business, to he signified 
to, and approved by, the privy council. Again, in 
1022, in one proclamation he commanded all 
noblemen and gentlemen, having seats in the 
country, forthwith to go home to celebrate the 
feast of Christmas, and to keep hospitality in their 
several counties,—“ which,” said he, “ is now the 
more needful, as this is a time of scarcity and 
dearth and, in a second, he enjoined the persons 
thus relegated to the country to remain there .till 
his further pleasure should he known, adding, that 
the. order should he held to include widows of dis¬ 
tinction, and that all such lords and gentlemen as 
had law-business to bring them up to London 
should leave their wives and children in the 
country. 

Of many proclamations of the same kind 
issued by Chat leg we shall notice only one, of 
the year 1632, in which his majesty argut'B that, 
by the nobility and gentry residing in London 
with their families, a great part of their money 
and substance was drawn away from the several 
counties whence it arose, “ and spent in the city 
on excess of apparel, provided from foreign parts, 
to the enriching of other nations, and the un¬ 
necessary consumption of a great part of the 
treasure of this realm, and in other vain delights 
and expenses, even to the wasting of their estates.” 
The practice, it is added, also drew great numbers 
of loose and idle people to London and West¬ 
minster, which thereby were not so easily governed 
as formerly ; besides that the poor-rates were 
increased, and the price of provisions enhanced. 
Much of all this wisdom of our ancestors is suf¬ 
ficiently absurd; hut in regard to the point last 
touched upon here, it is but fair to remember, that, 
from the difficulties of conveyance between one 
part of the country and another, any extraordinary 
accumulation of people upon one spot was in those 
days reasonably regarded with more alarm, for the 
pressure it might occasion upon the local provision- 
market, than it would be now, when the whole 
kingdom is in a manner but one market. Still, 
no doubt, the right way to treat the inconvenience 
was, as with all such mere economic tendencies, to 
leave it to correct itself. 

Howel, in his Londinopolis, published in 1651, 
observes that the union of the two crowns of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, by the accession of James in 
1603, conduced not a little to unite also the two 
cities of London and Westminster } which were 
once above a mile asunder; “ for,” says he, “ the 
Scots, greatly multiplying here, nestled themselves 
about the court; so that the Strand, from the mud 
walls and thatched cottages, acquired that perfec¬ 
tion of buildings it now possesses.” Some years 
after J ames’s accession, however, we find St. Giles’s 
in-the-Fields still spoken of, in an act of parlia¬ 
ment for paving it, as a town separate from the 
capital: it and the lane called Drury Lane, leading 
from it to the Strand, arc described in the act as 
“ of late years, by occasion of the continual road 
there, and often carriages, become deep, foul,jaud 


dangerous to all that pass those ways.”* But 
before the beginning of the civil wars St. Giles’s, 
too, had been completely united to the body of 
the great congeries upon the outskirts of which it 
formerly hung apart, and a large portion of what 
was now known as the capital, including Clare 
Market, Long Acre, Bedfordbury, and the adjoin¬ 
ing ranges of streets, stood upon the soil of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. “ The very 
names of the older streets about Covent Garden,” 
observes a writer about the middle of the last 
century, in a passage which furnishes a curious 
and comprehensive relfospect of these and also of 
Borne subsequent changes, “are taken from the 
royal family at this time (some, indeed, in the 
reign of King Charles II., ns Catherine Street, 
Duke Street, York Street, &c.), such as James 
Street, King Street, Charles Street, Henrietta 
Street, &e., all laid out by the great architect, 
Inigo Jones, as was also the line, piazza there; 
although that part where stood the house and gar¬ 
dens of the Duke of Bedford is of it much later 
date, namely, in the reigns of King Willufm aqil 
Queen Anne. Bloomsbury and the streets at the 
Seven Dials were built up somewhat later, as also 
Leicester Fields, namely, since the restoration of 
King Charles II., us were also almost all St. 
James’s and St. Anne’s parishes, and a great part 
of St. Martin’s and St. GiJ^s. I have met with 
several old persons in my younger days who re¬ 
membered that there was hut one single house (a 
cake-house) between the Mews Gate at Charing 
Cross, and St. James’s Palace Gate, where now 
stand the Btately piles of St. James's Square, Pull 
Mall, and other fine streets. They also remem¬ 
bered the west side of St. Martin’s Lane to have 
been a quickset hedge. Yet High Ilolborn and 
Drury Lane were filled with noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s houses almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Those fine streets on the south side of 
the Strand, running down to the River Thames, 
have all been built since the beginning of the. 
seventeenth century, upon the sites of noblemen’s 
houses and gardens who removed farther west¬ 
ward, as their names denote. Even some parts 
within the bars of the city of London remained 
unbuilt within about,one hundred and fifty years 
past, particularly all the ground between Shoe 
Lane and Fcwter’s (now Fetter) Lane, ‘ so called,’ 
says Howel, in his Londinopolis, * of Fewters (an 
old appellation of idle people) loitering there, as in 
a way leading to gardens;’ which in King Charles, 
I.’s reign, and even some of them since, have been 
built, up into streets,, lanes, &c. Several otter 
parts of the city, it is well known, have been rvii- 
dered more populous by the removal of th? no¬ 
bility, &c., to Westminster liberties; on thiy sites 
of whose former spacious houses and garde/sa' whole 
streets, laneB, and courts have been tqjtSed to the 
city since the death of Queen EHz88eth.”f In 
1609, it may here be mentioned, what is called 
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the New River, by which the greater part of the 
metropolis is still supplied with water, was, after 
three years’ labour, brought into the reservoir at 
Clerkenwell, by the enterprising and public- 
spirited projector, Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen 
and goldsmith of London, who was thereupon 
knighted by King James. One of the patents 
granted by King Charles in 1630 was for the con¬ 
veying of certain springs of water into London and 
Westminster from within a mile and a half of 
Hodsdon in Hertfordshire, after the plan of a pro¬ 
jector named Michael Parker. This scheme, 
however, does not appear to have taken effect, and 
it only deserves notice from the circumstance that, 
to defray their expenses,—a considerable item of 
which was to be a payment of4000/. a-ycar into the 
king's exchequer—the royal grant gave the under¬ 
takers “ a special licence to erect and publish a 
lottery or lotteries,” “according,” it is added, “to 
the course of other lotteries heretofore used or prac¬ 
tised.” Lotteries had been for more than half a 
century before this occasionally resorted to by the 
government for raising money for particular pur¬ 
poses; the earliest on record, it is said, having 
occurred in the year 1569, when 20,0001. was 
raised for the repair of certain harbours by the 
sale of 40,000 tickets at ten shillings each, the 
prizes being articles of plate. Another lottery was 
drawn under the section of public authority in 
the reign of Jame«rl., to defray the expenses 
attending certain of the early settlements in 
America. 

The commercial history of the remainder of the 
present period will not detain us long. The trade 
and industry of the country in all their branches 
suffered of necessity considerable depression during 
the continuance of the war; but after the re-esta- 
blishmcnt of tranquillity and a settled government, 
great pains were taken by the parliament and by 
Cromwell to bring about their revival, and, on the 
whole, with very considerable success. 

We shall first enumerate the few facts requiring 
notice in the history of the several great chartered 
companies. In 1643 a number of the proprietors 
of the East India Company were at lerigth induced 
to subscribe a new stock, but only to the in¬ 
adequate amount of 105,000/. Great part of this 
money was soon after lost* in various ways; and 
for some years the trade could scarcely be said to 
he carried on at all. It is worthy of remark, how¬ 
ever, that it was during this period the company 
acquired two of its most important possessions, the 
town of Madraspatnam, or Madras, long the seat of 
their supreme government in India, and still the 
capital of one of the presidencies, which was ceded 
to them by the sovereign of the country in 1643; 
and the island of St, Helena, of which they took 
possession in 1651, on its abandonment by the 
Dutch. Meanwhile, in 1649, a subscription for a 
new stock had been opened; hut, although en¬ 
couraged by the parliament, it proceeded slowly, 
and by the following year had only produced about 
192,000/. With a small part of this they soon 
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after engaged in the Guinea trade, a charter to 
carry on which for five years they obtained from 
the parliament in 1651. In 1654, on the con¬ 
clusion of peace with Holland, commissioners from 
both parties were appointed to settle the claims 
brought by the English and Dutch companies 
against each other for depredations and other 
injuries committed before the war; when the 
English gave in an accconnt of 2,795,990/. 19?., 
which the Dutch met by one of 2,919,861/. 3v 6r/.; 
but, in the end, the commissioners decided that a 
sum of' 85,000/. should be paid by the Dutch, 
besides about 3,600/. to the heirs of certain of the 
sufferers of Amboyna,—an award for winch the 
English Company was probably as much indebted 
to the humbled condition of the United Provinces 
at the moment as to the clear justice of the case. 
For some years longer, however, the company’s 
trade could hardly he said to exist. Any private 
adventurer who chose to (it out a ship for India 
was connived at by the government in violating 
their privileges, so that the company, as a body, 
carried on what little trade they did merely for the 
sake of preventing their charter from being ab¬ 
rogated on the pretext that they made no use of it, 
and in the hope of better times. It is said, too, 
that in the scramble for the Indian trade which 
now ensued,—at once inundating India with the 
manufactures of England and England with the 
produce of India,—the interlopers in general made 
as scanty profits as the company, so that at last most 
of them joined in urging upon the government the 
re-establishment of the old exclusive system. Their 
so acting, however, is not decisive as to the ab¬ 
solute failure of the experiment of a free-trade 
that had thus been tried, inasmuch as their pro¬ 
position was avowedly made with the view of 
becoming themselves memliers of the company 
when it should be set up again with a new stock 
and a new charter. Still it is probable that com¬ 
mercial enterprise was not yet sufficiently advanced 
in England to have enabled the country to carry on 
the Indian trade successfully by the mere efforts of 
individuals against the powerful rivalry of the 
Dutch and Portuguese monopolies. At last, in 
October, 1657, a new charter was granted to the 
company for seven years, after they had actually, 
in despair of obtaining the protection of the go¬ 
vernment, put up hills in the Royal Exchange in 
the preceding January, offering their property and 
their privileges, such as they were, for sale. On 
this a new stock of about 370,000/. was raised, 
which immediately placed the affairs of the com¬ 
pany in a flourishing condition, and enabled it to 
carry on the trade with a spirit and success which 
continued without interruption or abatement till 
the Restoration. A short paragraph from the 
annalist of our Indian commerce, whom we have 
chiefly followed in this summary, will explain the 
state of its establishments abroad at the close of the 
present period. “ In the infancy of the company’s 
commerce, Bantam was the chief factory, to which 
all the others were subordinate; and so they con- 
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tinned till the year 1638 or 1639, when Surat 
became the chief establishment, and the factories 
of Bantam, Fort St. George (or Madras), Hooghly 
in Bengal, and those in Persia, were made sub¬ 
ordinate to it. In the year 1660 the company sent 
out orders to give up the inland factories of Agra 
and Amadavad, as also Mocha in the Red Sea, and 
Bussorah at the head of the Persian Gulf. Their 
port of Gombroon being of doubtful utility, it was 
referred to further consideration whether it should 
be kept up or abandoned. It was determined to 
retain Carwar, Calavclla, Rajapore, and Scindy as 
loug as the customs in Persia should continue to 
be paid; and these factories were made subordinate 
to Surat. The factories on the coast of Coroman¬ 
del and in the Bay of Bengal were put under one 
agent at Fort St. George (or Madras), who was 
directed to use his best endeavours to obtain a 
settlement in Ceylon.”* 

The trade in woollens with the Netherlands and 
Germany, carried on, as heretofore, by the Com¬ 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, continued in a very 
prosperous condition during all the time of the 
Commonwealth. In 1641 the company removed 
their comptoir, or foreign residence, from Delft to 
Dort, and here they remained, notwithstanding 
repeated invitations from the magistrates of Bruges 
to return to that city, in which they had originally 
fixed themselves, till about the year 1651, when 
they began to remove to Hamburgh, which soon 
after became the sole staple for the English woollen 
trade. An Ordinance of the Lords ami Commons, 
in 1643, granted a new and more ample charter to 
the Levant Company, “ which,” said the ordi¬ 
nance, “beside the building and maintaining of 
divers great ships, and the venting of kerseys, 
sayes, perpetuanos, and several other commodities, 
hath been found very serviceable to tins state, by 
advancing navigation and transporting into foreign 
parts, for several years together, alwve 20,000 
broad-cloths, besides other commodities, dyed and 
dressed in their full manufacture.” Among the 
productions of the East soon after this imported 
m considerable quantities by the Levant Company, 
was coffee. It is said that coffee was first intro¬ 
duced into England in 1652 by a Turkey mer¬ 
chant of tlie name of Edwards, who had brought 
home with him a Greek servant accustomed to make 
it, and whom he set up in a coffee-house' in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, on the spot where the 
Virginia Coffee-house now stands. Jhe valuable 
privileges of the Russian Company were taken 
from them by the czar a short time before King 
Charles’s death, on the pretence that certain mem¬ 
bers of tlie company had taken an active part on 
the side of what the czar considered a rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign; but it appears that 
whatever resentment may have been entertained 
gaainst (hem on that account was at least very 
dexterously taken advantage of by the Dutch, who 
seized the opportunity of bargaining fur a share of 
the Archangel trade on condition of paying a duty 
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I of 6fteen per cent, on all exports and imports. For 
some years after this the English trade to Russia 
seems to have been almost suspended; nor did a 
sort of embassy, sent to tlie czar, or emperor as he 
styled him, by Cromwell' in 1654, succeed in 
obtaining more than some verylietty concessions. 
We shall have to notice some further negotiations 
which took place upon this subject in the next 
period. 

Till the year 1641 the only produce of the 
Island of Barbadoes consisted of very had tobacco 
and a little cotton and ginger; hut in that year 
some of the planters procured a few sugar-canes 
from Fernambuc in Brazil, which throve so well, 
that, after a season or two, a small ingenio, or mill 
for the manufacture of sugar, was set up in the 
island. Yet in 1641, when Ligon, the author 
of the ‘ H istory of Barbadoes,’ who gives this ac¬ 
count, arrived in the island, although there were 
then many sugar-works set up, the people were 
still ignorant of the true manlier of planting, the 
time of cutting the canes, and other particulars in 
the art of cultivating the plant. All these defj* 
ciensics, however, were soon got over; the business 
of sugar-making was carried on every year to a 
greater and greater extent; and many large fortunes 
were amassed by the planters in a wonderfully 
short time. The author of a pamphlet entitled 
‘Trade Revived,’ published,.in 1659, speaks of 
Barbadoes as “ having given to rhany men of low 
degree exceeding vast fortunes, equal to noblemen.’’ 
He adds, that.* 1 upwards of a hundred sail of ships 
there yearly find employment, by carrying goods 
and passengers thither, and bringing thence other 
commodities; whereby se'hmen are bred and cus¬ 
tom increased, our commodities vended, mid many 
thousands employed therein, and in refining sugar 
therefrom, which we formerly had from other 
countries.” Till this extended cultivation of sugar 
in Barbadoes, all of that article consumed in F.ng- 
land had been obtained from the Portuguese ter¬ 
ritory of Brazil. Nor were the English in Bar¬ 
badoes long in imitating their Portuguese rivals 
on the southern continent of America in another 
branch of trade which has darkened the history 
of the rearing of the sugur-canc wherever it has 
spread over those regions,—the importation of 
negroes from the opposite coast of Africa. The 
rapid increase, again, of the population of this anu 
our other West Indian settlements thus produced 
soon created a large demand for necessaries of all 
kinds from England. While the trnde, however, 
between the Smother-country and her colonies was 
still*bnly growing up to this state, an ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons, in 1646, although ac¬ 
knowledging in the preamble that the. several 
plantations of Virginia, Bermuda, Barbadoes, and 
Other places of America, had been very beneficial 
to the kingdom by the increase of navigation and 
of the customs arising from the import of the 
commodities of their growth, and thereupon con¬ 
tinuing fbr three years longer the exemption from 
all duties except the new duty of excise which 
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home produce and manufactures carried out to 
these plantations had hitherto enjoyed, imposed, 
for the first time, the important restriction that 
“none in any of the ports of the said planta¬ 
tions do suffer any Bhip or vessel to lade any 
goods of the growth of the plantations, and 
carry them to foreign parts, except in English 
bottom's, under forfeiture of the before-named ■ 
exemption from customs.” We shall presently 
find this principle carried out to its full extent in 
a subsequent much more memorable measure of 
the Rump parliament. Meanwhile, during the 
dissensions that raged at home, and after the 
triumph of the parliamentary cause, great numbers 
of thft royalists had sought refuge in Virginia, Bar- 
budoes, and the other West India settlements ; so 
that the white population of these dependencies 
was in general fiercely opposed to the new govern¬ 
ment, and they might be said to be in a state of 
reliellion after all the rest of the. empire lmd been 
reduced to submission and quiet. Barbadoes, 
indeed, had actually received Lord Willoughby as 
governor under a commission from Charles II., 
then in Holland, and had proclaimed Charles as 
kiug. It was in these circumstances that the 
English parliament, in 1051, with the view of 
punishing at once the people of the felonies, and 
the Dutch, who had hitherto enjoyed the greater 
part of the carrying-trade between the West Indies 
and Europe, passed their famous Navigation Art, 
declaring that no merchandize either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, except only such as should be 
imported directly from the place of its growth or 
manufacture in Europe, should be imported into 
England, Ireland, or any of the plantations in 
any but English-built ships, belonging either to 
English or English-plantation subjects, navigated 
by English commanders, and having at least three- 
fourths of the sailors Englishmen. It was also 
further enacted that no goods of the growth, pro¬ 
duction, or manufacture of any country in Europe 
should be imported into Great Britain except in 
British ships, or in such ships as were the real pro¬ 
perty of the people of the country or place in which 
the goods were produced, or from which they could 
only be, or most usually were, exported. Upon 
this law, which was re-enacted after the Restora¬ 
tion, and which down to 4ur own day has been 
generally regarded and upheld as the palladium 
of our commerce, and the maritime Magna Charta 
of England, we shall only at present observe that 
one of its first consequences was undoubtedly the 
war with Holland which broke out the year after 
it was passed. It is admitted also, we may rffid, 
by a writer who ranks among its most zealous 
eulogists, that it “ occasioned at first loud com¬ 
plaints, that though our people had not shipping 
enough to import from all parts whatever they 
wanted, they were nevertheless, by this law, de¬ 
barred receiving due supplies of merchandise from 
other nations, who only could, and till then did, 
import them.”* The Barbadians were at length, 
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not without much difficulty, compelled to surrender 
their island to the parliamentary forces under Sir 
George Ayscue, in March, 1552 ; but, even after 
'this, they continued, notwithstanding the prohi¬ 
bitory act, to keep up a considerable intercourse 
with the Dutch, which was connived at by the 
government. The wealth and importance of Bar- 
badoes, however, were considerably reduced by 
Cromwell’s conquest, in 1G50, of Jamaica, to 
which many of the planters soon after removed, 
induced principally by the greater cheapness of 
lurid in that island. 

The legal rate of interest on money had conti¬ 
nued to be ten per cent., as fixed by the act of 
1571,* till, in 1624, it was reduced to eight per 
cent, by the statute 21 Jac. I. e. 17,—which, after 
authorizing this rate, droliv adds the proviso, 
“that no words in this law contained shall be 
construed or expounded to allow the practice of 
usury in point of religion or conscience!” The 
rate of interest continued to be eight per cent, till 
1651, when it was further reduced by the parlia¬ 
ment to six per cent., at which point it remained 
fixed for the rest of the present period. Some 
years before this time a regular trade in the lend¬ 
ing of money had sprung up, of which Anderson 
gives the following account from a rare and curious 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Mystery of the New- 
fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered, ’ 
printed in 1676. For some time the usual place 
m which the London merchants kept their cash 
hud been the Royal Mint in the Tower. But the 
despotic act of Charles I. in seizing, a few months 
before the meeting of the Long Parliament, a sum 
of 200,000/. which was lodged here, under the 
nnme of a loan, having destroyed the security of 
that place of deposit, it then became customary, 
we are told, though the statement seems a strange 
one, for merchants and traders to intrust their 
cash to the keeping of their clerks and apprentices, 
until the breaking out of the civil war, when the 
said clerics and apprentices fell into the habit of 
running away from their musters and going to the 
army : so that, at last, about the year 1645, com¬ 
mercial men first, began to place their cash in the 
hands of goldsmiths; until which time, it is stated, 
the business of tjie goldsmiths of London consisted 
merely in buying and selling plate and foreign 
coins of gold and silver, in melting and culling 
these articles, in coining sume at the Mint, and in 
supplying with the rest the refiner?, plate-makers, 
and merchants, according to the variations of 
the price. “This new banking business,” the 
account proceeds, “soon grew very considerable. 
It happened in those times of civil commotion, that 
the parliament, out of the plate, and from the old 
coin brought into the Mint, coined Beven millions 
into half-crowns; and there being no mills then 
in use at the Mint, this new money was of very 
unequal weight, sometimes two-penee and three¬ 
pence difference in an ounce; and most of it was, 
it seems, heavier than it ought to have been m 
• See vol. ii. j>. 783. 
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proportion to the value in foreign parts. Of tin’s 
the goldsmiths mnde, naturally, the advantages 
usual in such cases, by picking out or culling the 
heaviest, and melting them down, and exporting 
them. It happened, also, that our gold coins were 
too weighty, and of these also they took the like 
advantage. Moreover, such merchants’ servants 
as still kept their masters’ running cash, had fallen 
into a way of clandestinely lending the same to the 
goldsmiths, at four-pence per cent, per diem (about 
six per cent, per annum); who, by these and such like 
means, were enabled to lend out great quantities 
of cash to necessitous merchants and others, weekly 
or monthly, at high interest; and also began to 
discount the merchants’ bills at the like, or an 
higher rate of interest. Much about the same 
time they began to receive the rents of gentlemen’s 
estates remitted to town, and to allow them and 
others who put cash into their hands some interest 
for it, if it remained but for a single month in 
their hands, or even a lesser time. This was a 
great allmement for people to put this money into 
their hands, which would bear interest till the day 
they wanted it. And they could also ill aw it out 
by one hundred pounds, or fifty pounds, &c , at a 
time, as they wanted it, with infinitely less trouble 
than if they had lent it out cm either real or per¬ 
sonal security. The consequence was, that it 
quickly brought a great quantity of cash into tlieii 
hands ; so that the chief or greatest of them were 
now enabled to supply Cromwell with money in 
advance on the revenues, as his occasions required, 
upon great advantages to themselves.” Here we 
have all the principal operations of our modern 
hanks, including even some portion of the accom¬ 
modation given by the Bank of England to the 
government in our day, described as already in 
use in the middle of the seventeenth century. No 
banking establishment, properly so called, how¬ 
ever, like those already existing at Amsterdam and 
in several of. the Italian States, was begun in Eng¬ 
land during tlie present period, although various 
projects of the kind were submitted both to the 
public mid the parliament. 

In 1652 the postage of letters in England was 
formed or let hy the state to John Manley, Esq., 
for 10,000/. a-yenr; and four years after the whole 
establishment of the 1'ost Office was subjected to 
a revision and placed upon a more stable founda¬ 
tion than heretofore. In 1652 the number of 
hackney-coaches'licensed to ply in the streets of 
London was raised to two hundred, and in 1654 
to three hundred, the government and regulation 
of them being placed in the court of aldermen. 
The old dread of the over-increase of the capital, 
however, still continued to haunt the legislature of 
the commonwealth as much as it. had formerly 
done the court. An edict published in 1656 de¬ 
clares that “ the great and excessive number of 
houses, edifices, outhouses, and cottages erected 
and new-built in and about the city of London is 
found to be very mischievous and inconvenient, 
and a great annoyance and nuisance to the com¬ 


monwealth.” Whereupon a fine of one year’s 
rent is imposed on all houses erected on new foun¬ 
dations within ten miles of the walls of London 
since 1620, not having four acres of freehold land 
attached to them ; and a fine of 100/. on all such 
as should be erected in future. But from the ope¬ 
ration of the act were excepted the buildings 
belonging to the several city hospitals; the Earl of 
Clare’s new market (now Clare Market), which 
is described as just then built; the streets about 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, then in course of being 
erected; Baugor Court in Shoe Lane, then about 
to be built upon the site of the Bishop of Bangor’s 
house and garden; and some other recent erections 
below London Bridge and on the other side of the 
river. These were no doubt all the chief additions 
that had been made to the metropolis within the 
last few vears. 

Throughout the. whole of the present period 
both the fineness and the weight of the silver coin¬ 
age continued the same as they had been fixed in 
t!u: year 1601; that is to say, the pound of Mint 
silver contained eighteen ounces of alloy, and wa* 
coined into sixty-two shillings.* 

Immediately after his accession, James I. di¬ 
rected two coinages of gold,—one of pieces of ten 
shillings, five shillings, and two and sixpence in 
value,—that is, of angels, half angels, and quarter 
angels, from gold of 23 carats grains fine; the 
other of pieces of twenty shillings and the same 
inferior current values, that is, of sovereigns, half- 
sovereigns, crowns, and half-crowns, from gold of 
only 22 carats fine. This throwing into circulation 
of two gold coinages of different standards must, 
one would think, have been attended with some 
inconveniences. At the same time he ordered a 
silver coinage of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
sixpences, two-petices, pence, and half-pence. 
All the pieces of these first coinages are dis¬ 
tinguished from those afterwards issued by bearing 
the words Ann. Sco. (for England and Scotland), 
instead of those denoting King of Great Britain, 
which was the title James assumed the following 
year, and which he directed, by proclamation, to 
be thenceforth used upon all the coins. In the 
next coinage, the pound of gold, which had hereto¬ 
fore passed only for thirty-three pounds ten shil¬ 
lings, was ordered to be raised in value to thirty- 
seven pounds, four shillings, and sixpence, the 
proclamation to that effect setting forth that the, 
English gold coin had of late been exported in 
great quantities in consequence of its not bearing a 
due proportion to the silver, as in other nations. 
The gold coins were now directed to lie, one of the 
value of twenty shillings, to be called the unity; 
one of ten shillings, to he called the double crown; 
one of five shillings, to be called the Britain crown; 
one of four shillings, to be called the thistle crown; 
and one of two shillings and sixpence, to be called 
the half-crown. The next year the-value of the 
pound of gold was raised to forty pounds ten shil- 
ings; and at that rate a gold coinage was ordered 
• See vol. li. p. 7' 8. 
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of rose-rials at thirty shillings each ; spur-rials at 
fifteen shillings; and angels at ten shillings. In 
1611, in consequence, of the increasing value of 
gold in relation to silver in the general European 
market of the precious metals, it was found ne¬ 
cessary to raise, by proclamation, the value of the 
unity to .twenty-two shillings, and that of all the 


oilier gold pieces then current in the same propor¬ 
tion. The next year the pound of gold coined into 
rose-rials, spur-rials, mid angels was raised to the 
value of forty-four pounds in tale; and that coined 
into unities, &c. to forty pounds, eighteen shillings, 
and four-pence. In 1619 a new gold coinage was 
issued, consisting of pieces of twenty shillings, ten 
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shillings, and five shillings, which, in consequence 
of being impressed with the king’s head sur- 
tounded by a laurel, came to be commonly known 
by the name of laurels. Both the twenty-shilling 
laurel and the unity were also popularly called 
broad-pieces. In this reign likewise appeared the 
first Engli#[) copper coinage, eppsistjug of far¬ 
things, whim W e r fi issued in }6J8, the private 
tokens of |#r4 gnd brass, which shop-keepers and 
other dealers had long been in the habit of fabri¬ 
cating and using in their payments, being at the 
same time abolished. It was calculated that there 
were alxmt three thousand retailers of victuals and 
small wares in and about London that thus used 
their own tokens; and the practice was general 
in all the considerable towns throughout the king¬ 
dom. 

In the second year of the reign of Charles I 4 I 
pound of gold of 23 carat# 3£ grains fine was 
directed to be accounted of the value of forty-four 
pounds ten shillings; and a pound of 22 carats 
fine of the value of forty-one pounds. “ In the 
former reign,” observes Leake, “ the great quan¬ 
tity of silver brought into Europe upon the opening 
of the mines of Peru and Mexico had raised the 
price of gold, and caused it to be exported, so that 
for two years hardly any usual payments were 
made in gold; hut the gold, by reason of this 
advanced price, being brought hack, there followed 
as great a scarcity of silver.”* It had been the 
practice, too, of the goldsmiths for some years, he 
adds, to cull out the weightiest and best silver 
money, for which they would give a premium of 
two and sometimes three shillings on tire hundred 
pounds, mid to melt and export it. Above ten 
millions of pounds sterling in silver were coined 
from 1630 to 1643; “nevertheless, in 1632,” 
Rushworth tells us, “ there was such plenty of 
gold in the kingdom, and such scarcity of silver, 
that the drovera and farmers, who brought their 
cattle, sheep, and swine to be sold in Smithfield, 
would ordinarily make their bargain to he paid in 
silver and not in gold. And, besides, in this time, 
people, did ordinarily give two-peppo, and some¬ 
times more, to get twenty shillings in silver for the 
exchange of a twenty-shilling piece pf gold, full 
weight. And in aM about Lupduti end West¬ 
minster, as well as in other perts, most people 
carried gold scales in their pocket* to weigh gold 
mi all occasions.”t The coin* struck by Charles 
in the early part of his reign were of the same 
denominations as those issued by his father. 
Among his schemes for raising money at this time 
were various projects which were set on foot for 
coining silver extracted from the lead-mines in 
different parts of England. Of these, however, the 
only one that turned out in any considerable de¬ 
gree productive was'that for coining the silver 
yielded by the Welsh mines, for which purpose a 
mint was established, in 1637, at the castle of 
Aberystwith^iu Cardiganshire., These mine* ulti- 

• Hiitorical Account of EnplUh Money, p. £.00. 
t Collection*, h. 150.] 


mately yielded about a hundred pounds of silver a- 
week; and the mint at Aberystwith proved of 
considerable service to the king during his war 
with the parliament. Of several other mines, the 
ore of which waB tried by workmen brought out of 
Germany, those of Slaithborne ip Lancashire are 
said to have yielded four per cent, of silver i those 
of Barnstable in Devonshire and Ceuji-J|f*rtin in 
Cornwall, ten per cent.; and those af Miggleswicke 
and Wardel, m the county of J)urham,sii£ or eight 
per cent. Ip this reign, also, was jnfwiMPed, by 
Nicholas Briot, a native of France, the process of 
fabricating coins by machinery, instead of by the 
hammer, the only method hitherto employed. 
Briot,driven from France, where he had been gra¬ 
ver general of the coin, by the intrigues of persons 
whose interests were opposed to his ingenious im¬ 
provements, appears to have come over to England 
about the year 1628, and in 1633 was constituted 
chief engraver of coins for the mint in the Tower 
of London. He remained m this country till he 
was recalled to France by the Chancellor Segttier 
about the year 1640. While he presided over tig: 
cutting of the dies fur the English coinage, it was 
considered to be the most beautiful then known. 
Among other pieces of bis striking is one in gold, 
of the weight of 8 pennyweights, I8j grains, 
“witbt.be king’s bead,” says Leake, “admirably 
well done, bare-headed, and the lovelock, as it was 
culled, banging before, which, it seems, was so 
disagreeable to the Roundheads (so called from the 
contrary extreme) that Prynne wrote a book against 
it, called The llnlovebpess of Lovelocks.” Tins, 
being dated in 1630, must have been among the 
earliest of Briot’s productions. After the war had 
begun and the parliament had seized the Tower, 
Charles set up mints at Shrewsbury, Oxford, York, 
and other places, most of the money coined at 
which has the mint maik ofhhe Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, as having been struck by the workmen 
and instruments belonging to the establishment at 
Aberystwith. The greater part of it appears also 
to have been made, in the old-fashioned way, by 
the hammer, t)te use of the mill having been proba¬ 
bly laid aside, op Briot’s departure. “ The unhappy 
situation of the king’s affairs,” says Leake,“ inay he 
traped by his money, which grew worse and worse 
in die stapip, till at Jaisc they hardly deserve the 
name of g coin, (securing rather the work of a smith 
(as perhaps they were) than a graver, and manifest 
they were coined in the greatest hurry aud con¬ 
fusion.” Besides money of the common species, 
various other 1 coins or tokens, which have received 
the name of obsidional or siege pieces, were issued 
on different occasions by the royalists in the course 
of the war. Among these were the pieces stamped 
at Newark in 1643 and 1646, which are in the 
form of a lozenge; those stamped at the siege of 
Carlisle in 1645, which are octangular; the Ponte¬ 
fract pieces, some of which ore round, some octan¬ 
gular, some lozenge-shaped; apd pother sort of 
money, consisting merely of bits of silver-plate 
about an inch and a half long, with a rude re- 
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presentation nf a castle, supposed to lie that of 
Scarborough, stamped upon it. 

In the beginning of their quarrel with the king 
the parliament coined both gold and silver money 
bearing the usual impressions, and only distin¬ 
guished from that issued by the king by its having 
the letter P. (for parliament) stamped upon it as a 
mint mark. They afterwards coined gold pieces of 
twenty shillings, ten shillings, and five shillings, 
and silver crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and six¬ 
pences, having on the obverse an antique shield 
with St. George’s cross, encircled with a palm and 
a laurel branch, and circumscribed The Common¬ 
wealth ok England ; on the reverse, two antique 
shields conjoined, the first with St. George’s cross 
as before, the other with a harp, ami circum¬ 
scribed Gon with us. Their silver twopence*, 
pennies, and half-pennies, have only the arms 
without any legend or inscription. Such coins, 
with a sun for the mint-mark, are found of the. 
dates 1649, 1650, 1051,1052, and 1053; and it 
is supposed that they were occasionally struck 
even down to the Restoration : Leake says he had 
seen both a twenty and a ten shilling piece of 
1600. This was all hammered money; but there 
are likewise half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences 
of 1651, hearing the same stamp, and grained 
upon the outer edge; which is the earliest English 
completely milled silver coinage, the milled money 
of Elizabeth and Charles I. being only marked 
upon the flat edge. One nulled half-crown of the 
same dale has inscribed upon the rim the words, 
In the third teak of Freedom by God’s 
Blessing Restored ; another has Truth and 
Peace. 1651. Petrus Blondakus Inventor 
Fecit. These appear to be rival productions; 
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the former by the regular moneyers of the Tower; 
the latter by a French artist, Peter Blondeau, who 
came over and offered his services to the committee 
of the council of state for the Mint in 1649, but 
never was employed farther than to give this spe¬ 
cimen of his skill, although he appears to have re¬ 
mained in the country about three years, and was 
probably not well used by the government. Some 
copper farthings, of various impressions, were 
likewise coined by the parliament. 

The earliest money bearing the effigies of Oliver 
Cromwell has the date of 1656, though it was not 
till the'following year that he formally took upon 
him the royal authority in conformity with the 
“ Petition and Advice.”* His coins arc twenty shil¬ 
ling and fifty shilling pieces of gold ; and crowns, 
half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences of silver. 
“ They arc,” says Leake, “ an excellent die, done 
by the masterly hand of Symonds (or Simon), ex¬ 
ceeding anything of that kind that had been done 
since the Romans; and in like manner he appears 
thereon, his bust Caesar-like, laureate, looking to 
the right, with whiskers, and a small tuft upon thg 
under lip.” The circumscription around the 
head of the Protector is Olivaii. 1). G. R. P. Ang. 
Sco. Hin. &e. Pro. On the reverse, under a 
royal crown, is a shield, hearing in the first and 
fourth quarters St. George’s cross, in the second 
St. Andrew’s cross, and in the third a harp; with 
the Protector’s paternal arms, namely, a lion ram 
pant, on an escutcheon in the centre; and the cir¬ 
cumscription Pax Quaeritur Bello, With the 
date 1650, or 1658. There) is also a copper 
lifrthiug of Cromwell’s, with a somewhat different 
device on the reverse. 

* See mite, p. 422, 
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To this period likewise belong a few of the 
Fontefract coins, or tokens, which were issued 
after the king’s death, in the name of Charles II. 

For Scotland, James I. coined sovereigns of 
gold, crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences 
of silver, and also farthings of copper. All these 
Scottish coins, howevtr, bore names indicating a 
value twelve times greater than that of the corre¬ 
sponding English coin: thus the Scottish half- 
crown was called a thirty-shilling piece, the far¬ 
thing a threepenny piece, &c. He also coined 
both silver and copper money for Ireland, of the 
intrinsic value of about three-quarters of the Eng¬ 
lish ; aud called in the mixed or base money which 
had beeu issued in the time of the rebellion by 
Elizabeth. Among the Scotch coins of Charles I. 
is a sovereign or unity of gold, which is very 
neatly finished, and is supposed to he the produc¬ 
tion of Nicholas Briot, the mint-mark being a 
small B. Charles’s other Scottish money consists 
of double crowns, crowns, and half-crowns of 
gold ; half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, nobles or 
half-marks, forty-penny pieces or quarter marks, 
two-shilling pieces, and twenty-penny pieces of 
silver; and farthings, and botliwells, or bodies, 
of the value of the sixth part of a penny English, 
of copper. His only Irish coins are some of 
silver, issued after 1641, by appointment of the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Ormond, and hence 
known as Ormond money. There are also some 
Irish halfpence and farthings of copper, of this 
time, bearing the figure of a king kneeling and 
playing on a harp, Which are supposed to have 
been struck by the papists during their insurrec¬ 
tion in 1642. The coins of Scotland and Ireland 
in the time of the commonwealth were the same 
with those of England. 

From the reign of Elizabeth, when, in the lan¬ 
guage of writers of the period under notice, “ in¬ 
genuities began to flourish in England,” to the 
accession of Charles II., few improvements of 
much moment took place in the common arts of 
life. In agriculture, gardening, and manufactures 
England was surpassed by several other countries, 
particularly by Holland and the Netherlands. 
These were the most industrious countries in 
Europe, and their population had been longer 
trained in those habits ofbrder which are essential 
to commercial and manufacturing pre-eminence. 
Our writers complain, on the contrary, of the 
working population of England as “ idle, stubborn, 
and surly,” and it would appear that they disliked 
habits of continuous labour. Hente they were 
less skilful and ingenious than the artisans of other 
countries ; and our manufactures were neither so 
well finished nor in many instances so cheap as 
theirs, although, at this period, provisions were as 
low or perhaps lower in price here than on the con¬ 
tinent. A paper published iii 1651, on the ‘ State 
and condition of Things between the English and 
Dutch Nations,’ says:—“ The price of labour de¬ 
pending much upon the price of victuals, house- 
rent, and other things necessary, it is certain 
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(especially to any that know both countries) that 
all this is much cheaper with us than with 
our neighbours, and is like |o to he.” Great 
encouragement was given to aliens who brought 
“ new and profitable trades into use,” or who 
instructed Englishmen therein. In the act for 
doing away with monopolies, passed in 1624, 
the right of granting patents for fourteen years 
was, as already mentioned, reserved to the crown 
for those who discovered “ new invented arts 
or manufactures never practised before;” but most 
of the monopolies that were actually granted 
had a powerful effect in repressing invention and 
ingenuity. 

In agriculture we were indebted for some im¬ 
provements to our Dutch and Flemish neighbours, 
particularly in draining the fens and in rescuing 
land from the sea; and also for various practices 
in husbandry and the introduction of new seeds. 
But these improvements made hut slow progress, 
and were often confined for a long period to the 
spot where they had been oiiginally practised. Few 
tried experiments, most cultivators being content to 
follow the system which had been pursued by 
their forefathers. Both implements and usages 
var.ed in every county, and, as one agricultural 
writer of the day asserts, almost in every parish. 
But although the amount of improvement actually 
effected during this period was inconsiderable, the 
foundations of a better agricultural system were 
fairly laid. Several works on husbandry were 
published containing sound principles and excel¬ 
lent practical recommendations. The advantage 
of growing clover for cattle was first pointed out by 
Bhgh, in his ‘ improver Improved,’ printed in 
1652; and Sir Richard Weston soon after pub¬ 
lished an account of the cultivation of turnips in 
Flanders, by which cattle and sheep might he 
fattened in winter. 

The art of gardening was cultivated with more 
spirit, and made greater progress. The gardens 
of a country mansion, which had been little more 
tiian courts with trim walks ornamented by shrubs 
cut into fantastic forms, were now enlivened by 
the introduction of plants and flowers which 
had not previously been cultivated in England. 
This improvement began in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and now gradually extended itself. Vegetables for 
the table, which had been planted in England for 
the first time at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent period were, however, still scarce at its close. 
Samuel Hartlib, the author of various works on agri¬ 
culture, who wrote about 1650, states that some 
old men recollected “ the first gardener who came 
into Surrey to plant cabbages, cauliflowers, and to 
sow turnips, carrots, and parsnips, to sow early 
ripe pease, all which at that time were great won¬ 
ders, we having few or none in England but what 
came from Holland and Flanders.” Twenty years 
before, he tells us, that so near London as Graves¬ 
end, “ there was not so much as a mess of pease 
but what came from London,” but now they were 
abundant; hut he adds, “ 1 could instance divers 
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other places in the north anti west of England 
where the name of gardening and hoeing is 
scarcely known.” By the middle of the century, 
liquorice, satfron, cherries, apples, pears, hops, and 
cabbages were cultivated in sufficient abundance to 
render the importation of those articles unneces¬ 
sary; but our gardens, it is said, were still defi¬ 
cient in onions. The progress of improvement 
was rendered slow by the want of nurseries of 
apples, pears, cherries, vines, and chestnuts; and 
persons who lived in the country, and wished to in¬ 
troduce new varieties of fruitB into their gardens, 
wore, says Ilartlib, often compelled to send nearly 
a hundred miles for them. Tobacco would soon 
have been extensively grown, had the cultivation 
of it not been put down, as wc have seen, on ac¬ 
count of its injury to the revenue. Cromwell, 
who encouraged the two great rural arts, allowed 
llartlih a pension. 

The woollen manufacture was still the most 
important branch of noil-agricultural industry, 
being, as a writer of the time observes, “ like the 
w r ater to the wheel that driveth round all other 
things,” and undoubtedly it gave employment to a 
very considerable proportion of the population; 
but on exaggerated notion existed of its import¬ 
ance when it was believed that about the accession 
of Charles II. a million of persons were engaged in 
the manufacture. Some clothiers employed five 
hundred persons, who were not all collected in a 
factory, many of them carrying on their particular 
process of the manufacture under their own roofs. 
The weaver received materials from the clothier, 
and when he brought back his cloth, it was given 
to workmen engaged in another branch; and thus 
it passed through various hands until it was com¬ 
pleted, the clothier being the capitalist who 
bought the raw material ami sold the manufactured 
commodity. Wc have already noticed the attempts 
that were made to introduce the arts of dyeing and 
dressing woollen cloths, and the prohibition that 
was resorted to for their encouragement of the ex¬ 
portation of woollen cloths in the white, state. 
After the failure of this experiment, several other 
improvements, besides the manufacture of medley 
cloth already mentioned, were made under the 
stimulus of the free competition of other countries. 
In 1643 a Dutchman established himself at Bow, 
and taught the English the method of producing 
the fine scarlet dye for which foreign cloths were 
so much celebrate!!. By an act of Elizabeth, the 
use of logwood as « dye had been for ever prohi¬ 
bited ; but in 1660 this act was repealed, and in 
the preamble to the hew act it is remarked, that 
“ the ingenious industry of these times hath taught 
the dyers of England the art of fixing the colours 
made of logwood, so as that by experience they 
are found as lasting and serviceable as the colours 
made with any other sort of wood.” In this way 
improvement proceeded step by step, until event¬ 
ually, hut not in this period, English cloths were 
equal in point of excellence to those of other coun¬ 
tries. Another mode resorted to for promoting the 
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prosperity of the woollen manufacture was to pro¬ 
hibit the export of wool, fuller’s earth, and live 
sheep, and to compel the UBe of woollen stuffs in 
the burial of the dead. 

Broad cloth had been the great commodity of 
the woollen manufacture formerly; hut many new 
descriptions of woollen stuffs were now made, as 
hays, perpetuanos, sayes, stockings, &c., which 
were called the “ new drapery.” In an act 
passed in 1661, for regulating the manufactures of 
Norwich and Norfolk, it is remarked in the pre¬ 
amble, that lately “ a great variety of new sorts of 
stuffs have been invented.” Many new sorts of 
cloths and stuffs were now also brought from India, 
which occasioned in time some changes in the 
materials employed for wearing apparel, and also 
led to attempts to manufacture similar articles in 
England. 

The silk manufacture attracted great attention 
during tile present period, and active exertions 
were made for establishing it firmly in England. 
In 1608 James I. issued a proclamation concern¬ 
ing the planting of mulberry-trees, in which it wat> 
asserted that “ the making of silk may he as well 
effected here as in the kingdom of France and 
persons of influence in the different counties in 
England were called upon to promote the object of 
the proclamation, and above ten thousand plants 
were sent to each county for sale at an almost 
nominal value. It is supposed that most of the 
old mulberry-trees now or till lately existing in 
England, including Shakspeare’s famous mulberry 
iu his garden at Stratford, were planted in con¬ 
sequence of this proclamation. Instructions for 
breeding and rearing silkworms were at the same 
time issued. The increasing quantities of raw silk 
brought from India, and the perfection which the 
silk manufacture had obtained ill France, from 
which country silk stuffs were extensively exported 
to England, contributed to render the plan of na¬ 
turalizing the production of silk abortive ; hut 
undoubtedly the manufacture made considerable 
progress. Silk throwsters, silk weavers, and silk 
dyers were invited from other countries, and fixed 
their residence in London, to which place the ma¬ 
nufacture was as yet confined. In 1629 the silk 
throwsters were incorporated; and in an act for 
the regulation of their trade passed iu 1601, it is 
stated that “ the said company of silk throwsters 
employ above forty thousand men, women, and 
children.” 

The manufacture of lincnB still continued in a 
great measure a domestic employment. A suffi¬ 
cient quantity of linen was spun and wove for 
household purposes, but it had not become an 
article of extensive commerce, and the attempts 
made in former periods to force the cultivation of 
flax and hemp had not been very successful in 
rendering the manufacture a national staple like 
the woollen trade. In 1622 hemp and flax were 
brought into England ready dressed, and linens 
were imported from Germany. 

Amongst the exceptions in the act passed in 
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1624 for putting an end to monopolies, was, as the Earl of Berkshire obtained a patent for a 

has been noticed above, a patent granted to the newly invented malt-kiln in which coal could be 

Earl of Digby for the important process of smelt- used. In 1637 the right of buying all coal ex- 

ing iron with coal, and several patents were granted ported from Newcastle and the adjoining parts was 

during this period for inventions for drawing water farmed by a company on condition of paying to 

out of mines. The prejudices against the use of the king a shilling per chaldron. Alum was made 
coal for domestic purposes continued to be very in England for the first time, either just at the 
strong; but coal, notwithstanding, began to be close of Elizabeth’s reign or at the beginning of 
applied more extensively in the arts. In 1637 


Grafting and Pruning Impi.emkntb. 

From Leonard Mascall’s "Countryman’s Now Art of Planting,” 
4to. liOnd. 1592. 

1. Saw.2. Great Knife with CliestH-hpa<L.-.3. Pruning Knife. 

4. OheBill with a Wimble-bit..5. Mallet....6. Vine Kmf« 

?. Slicing Knife.,..8. Grafting Chesill-9. lJnmmer, with a 

File and Piereer... .10. Setuper ," to cleanse youi Moune-lrees.” 
II. Gmfdug Knife. 

Ead\ instrument wus fastened by a ring 'or button to the girdle of 
the labourer. 


IltthHANDRY IMPI.KMFNTS. 

From Gcrvase M.ukliam’s " Faiewell to Husbandry,” If>-0. 

J. Hack fin breaking Clods after Ploughing... .2. Clotting beetle 

loi breaking Clods al'iei Harrowing.ii Clotting beetle tor 

Wet Clods.4. W'ecdnig Nippers.5. Paring Shovel, for 

cleauug Giound and destroy iug Weeds. 

the present period. In 1608 foreign alum was 
prohibited. 

England had been for some time famous for its 
manufapfgfe of ordnance; and in 1629 Charles I. 
had 6)Q pippes ctrst in the forest of Dean for the 
Statcs-Gencnd of Holland. The manufacture of 
glass had become naturalized, and foreign glass 
was prohibited, though some of the nioie costly 
articles pf glass could only he obtained at Venice. 
In 1658 watches for the pocket were made for the 
first time in England. The East India Company 
set mi example of improvement in the art of ship¬ 
building. formerly most merchant-ships did not 
exceed 150 tons burden ; but, in 1610, as has been 
already uoticcd.a vessel of 1100 tons was built for 
1 the trade with India, and about the same time a 
ship of war was launched of 1400 tons burden. , 
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Though it is a generally received, and not un¬ 
founded, opinion, that from about the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth ceBtury the English have 
been fur behind the Italians and Germans in secular 
Music, yet at the dawn of the science,—or, in other 
words, sliortlyliefore the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion,—and long after, our composers were not only 
superior to those of Germany, hut equal to those of 
a country whose climate is thought so favourable to 
the fine arts, and also on a level with their brethren 
m th%Netherlaiids, who are by all allowed to have 
been eminent for their skill in florid counterpoint 
while in its early state. Indeed Giovanni Tmtore 
(or Johannes Tmctor), a doctor in civil law, Arch¬ 
deacon of Naples, and Maestro di Cappella to 
Ferdinand I. ot Sicily, attributes to our country- 
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man, John of Dunstable,* the actual invention of 
figuratc harmony, that is,.of music, in parts, written 
freely, and not restrained by thc'.laws of simple 
counterpoint. As Tinctor, an author of great au¬ 
thority, could have had no motive for his assertion 
but the promulgation untruth,—as his testimony is ‘ 
corroborated by that of others, and as he stands 
uncontradicted by any but prejudiced witnesses— 
we may, without rendering ourselves liable to die 
charge of presumption, venture to take the credit - 
of an improvement which has led to results of 
such importance to the art—results which may 
almost he said to have given to it a new birth. 

But the claim which England has to be ranked 
among the first and most successful cultivators of 
harmony is proved, beyond dispute, by comparing 
the works of her composers in the early part and 
middle of the sixteenth century with those of 
foreign contemporaries. Without going farther 
hack, and parading before the reader a list of 
names now only known to the musical antiquary, 
wc will he content to first mention Christopher 
'I've, admitted doctor in music at Oxfotd in 1545, 
whose anthems, particularly one of them in l)r. 
Boyce’s Collection of Cathedral Music, together 
with his celebrated motet, Laudato nomen Do¬ 
mini , and several compositions in the library of the 
Madrigal Society, are superior to most and inferior 
to none of the Italian, Flemish, or French com¬ 
positions of his time. Tve was music-preceptor to 
Edward VI., at whose court, as he had been at 
that of Henry VIII., he continued uninterruptedly 
in great favour.! Contemporary with him were 
Thomas Tallis and William Birde, both of them 
members of the chapel-royal, for which they pro¬ 
duced many compositions. Those of Tallis have 
attained a celebrity exceeded by no music of the 
same period, and deserve the encomiums which 
have so liberally been bestowed on them. Several 
are still in use in our cathedrals, particularly a 
complete Service, the first. Dr. Boyce tells us,! 1 
that was set in the English language. Sir Johu 
Hawkins, however, says that John Marbeck pre¬ 
ceded Tallis as composer of the English Liturgy, 
and is right, as regards the Precrs and Responses; 
but Tallis’s setting of the To Doum, &c., is the 
first that can be considered in the light of a 

• ^ac vol. ii. p. 233. 

+ Tlu* estimation ia which Dr.Tye’s professional merit wag held 
m.iy he gathered from nplavby Samuel How lev. written m 1013. In 
a dialogue between Prince Edward and lus preceptor m music, the 
in liner Buys— 

“ Doctor, 1 thank you, and command jour cunning. 

I oft hay: hoaid my father merrily apeak 

In your high praise; and thus hit* higlines#saith— 

• England one God, ono truth, one doctor hath 
For musick'ft art, and that ia Dr.Tye, 

Admired lor skill in musick’s harmony.' ” 

Tye was n’ao a poet. “ Having been taught to believe," says Wnr* 
lon (Hint. Foot. iv. IG), "that rhvme and edification wera closely 
connected, he projected a translation of tho Acts of the Ai’osri.xs 
into familiar metre." He completed only the first fourteen chapters, 
which were punted in 1553, with a very quaint title, Tho dm tor 
became somewhat peevish as ho advanced in years. Anthony Wood 
relates (Aslimoloau MS. fol. I8D) that Tye,playing moioscientifically 
than agreeably before Queen Elizabeth, on the organ in her chapel, 
she “ sent the verger to tell him that he played out of tune; where- 
upou lie sent word that her earn were out of tune." It was well for 
tho organist that his ear* were out of the reach of her majesty’s 
royal right hand. 

t Pieiace to Collection of Cathedral Music, vol. i. 
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Musical composition. Mnrbcck’s Preces anil Re¬ 
sponses, slightly altered, still continue in use, arc 
consecrated by time, and not likely to full into 
desuetude : the author, therefore, is entitled to some 
notice. He was organist of Windsor, and, together 
with two other members of that choir, and a tradcs- 
an, waS,' condemned to the stake for heresy, 
isfioff iGarciitlCT obtaiuetthis pardon, tint lus col¬ 
leagues were fll> burnt for their zeal m religious 
reformation,* ■* Marbeck' made the first Cumxml- 
ance of the-®it)lc, “which Gardiner could not hut 
commend as a piece of singular industry; mid 
King Henry VIII., hearing thereof,*said that ‘lie. 
was much better employed than those priests who 
accused him.’ ”f 

In conjunction with Birde, Tallis composed and 
printed a noble collection of sacred music, with 
Latin words, under the. title of Cantionos Sacra-. 
This is still highly esteemed by the admirers of 
ancient music. Birde, however, is better known 
as the author of a composition which never can 
fade, much less become, obsolete, while a taste for 
pure and exquisite harmony shall exist in the 
country of its biith :—the canon, A on twin*, Do¬ 
mino , is alone an answer to those who deny British 
talent for music, and its excellence is so indisput¬ 
able, that some few foreigners have been tempted 
to claim it. for their own respective countries,—for 
Italy, for Flanders, for France; but in vum: not 
a doubt now remains on the subject, in the mind ot 
any candid and competent judge. The composer 
of this was a pupil of Tallis; he afterwards be¬ 
came his colleague as a gentleman of the chapel- 
royal, and subsequently, in 1575, as an organist of 
the same establishment. He was a voluminous 
composer, and deservedly held in high estimation. 
He was thought the finest performer on the vir¬ 
ginal { of his day; and that his powers were great 
may he inferred from his contributions to a col¬ 
lection printed under the title of Parlhenia. In 
the cheijue-bi 10 k of the Royal Chapel, lie, is styled 
the “Father of Music;” and l'cacham, in his 
Complete Gentleman, speaks of Ins compositions 
and moral qualities in very warm terms, addimr, that 
he, was excelled by none, “ even by the judgment 
of France and Italy, who are very sparing m the 
commendation of strangers, in regard of that con¬ 
ceit they hold of themselves.” 

Henry VIII. lmnself may, without impropriety, 
he named among the composers of church music of 
the sixteenth century. Sir John Hawkins has 
inserted in his history a respectable motet by that 
monarch; and in Dr. Boyce’s collection is a full 
anthem, “ 0 Lord, the maket of all things,” a 
work of merit, to which the editor, a man of dili¬ 
gent research, unhesitatingly affixes that king's 
name. Some suspicions always and reasonably 
are excited by royal productions in the fine arts, 

* See vol. it. p. 728. 

+ Fuller’s Worthies, i. 88. This remark, however, is atlnluiteil hy 
John Fox, the friend of Marbeck, to ono ot the conimissioueis, a 
I)r. Okiug. Fuller may easily have fallen into the mistake 

| An instrument of the harpsichord or spinnet kind, but m foiin 
au oblong square—similar to the smallest horizontal puno-lortc. 
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but there is no want of credible evidence in favour 
of Henry’s skill in music. Erasmus states that he 
composed offices for the church, a fact supported 
by the testimony of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
Bishop Burnet; and Dr. Aldrich, the learned 
Dean of Christchurclj, a man in every way qua¬ 
lified to decide the question, after long and 
laborious inquiry, determined in favour of the 
monarch’s claim. It may further he said, that as 
Henry, during the life of his elder brother, was 
educated with a view to the archicpiscopal chair of 
Canterbury, and as the clergy were then all well 
instructed in music,* it is not only likely, but 
nearly certain, that the prudent Henry VII. took 
care that his son should not be ignorant of a science 
necessary to his intended professions “ The De¬ 
fender of the Faith ” was not less anxious that his 
successor should be skilful in an accomplishment 
by which himself was distinguished, and Edward 
VI. not only had the best masters that the age 
afforded, but profited by the instructions he re¬ 
ceived, as we learn from Cardan, in his character 
of this prince;} and also from Edward’s own 
journal, wherein .he mentions a visit from the 
French ambassador, who, lie says, “ dined with 
me, and heard me pluy on the lute,”§ a circum¬ 
stance which so sensible and modest a youth would 
hardly have recorded had he not felt conscious of 
some superiority. But, whatever the state of the 
art, the ige was decidedly musical. Sir Thomas 
More, even when holding his high office of Lord 
Chancellor, used to apparel himself in a surplice 
anil sing with the choir iu Chelspa Church. The 
Duke of Norfolk reproved him for appearing in the 
character of a “ parish-clerkhut the honest and 
able chancellor defended himself in the words of* 
David,— viliorjiam in oculis mcis.\\ That duke's 
son, the learned, the brave, the high-minded 
Surrey, tu whom our language stands so much in¬ 
debted, not only excelled on the lute, “ then in 
use hv all persons of good education,”*f but was an 
elegant composer. The music set to his sonnets 
by himself is “ remarkable for expression, for 
artless sweetness and wild simplicity.’'** .The 
earl’s friend. Sir Thomas Wyat, the poet, who 
preserved his virtue, and saved, though by his 
honesty he endangered, his life, in the midst of a 
court of which his wit and accomplishments ren¬ 
dered him a brilliant ornament, “ sung, and 
played sweetly on the lute.”tt It is, however, 
needless to summon many witnesses to a fact 
hitherto undenied; we shall, therefore, adduce 
only one other proof of the necessity of music as a 

• Sec View of the Church, and Ktigat Antiqucc , by Sir John Har¬ 
rington. 

f Hollnshed (Cbroo. iii. 80S), speaking of Henry in one of bis 
journeys, say*— 1 ' Prom thence the whole court removed to Wind¬ 
sor, then beginning his progress, and exercising himself daily In 
jshooting, ringing, dancing, wrestling, costing of the bar, playing at the 
recorders, Jtutc, virginals, in setting of songs, and making of bal¬ 
lads,” See. 

J Burnet’s Hist, of the Reformation, part ii. 

( Idem. 

Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great-grandson. 

Life of Sir T- Wyat, by l)r. Nott, ii. 645. 

•• Life of the Karl of Surrey, by Dr. Nott, i. cvlii, 
ft Nott’s Life of Wyat, 


part of polite education during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, taken from Morley’s work on music, pub¬ 
lished in 1591.* This very clever and still use¬ 
ful treatise is written in the form of a dialogue: 
the interlocutors arc Polymatlies, Philomathcs , and 
a Master. Philomathes .tells his friend that he 
is going in haste to get some instructions in music, 
because, having been the night before at “ Master 
Snphotmlus his banquet,” and “supper being 
ended, and music-buoks, according to the custom, 
being brought to the table, the mistress of the 
house,” he says, “ presented me with a part, ear¬ 
nestly requesting me to sing. But when, after 
many excuses, 1 protested unfeignedly that I could 
not, every one, began to wonder. Yea, some whis¬ 
pered to others, demanding how I was brought 
up: so that upon shame of mine ignorance I go 
now to seek out mine old friend, Master Quorimus , 
to make myself his scholar.” 

The musical establishment of Edward (probably 
the same as his father’s) was upon a magnificent 
scale, consisting of 114 persons, besides boy- 
phoristers, the annual expense whereof was 2209ft,t 
a sum equal in value to a much greater amount of 
our present money. 

In the list of Gentlemen of the Chapel to Ed¬ 
ward VI. appears Richard Farrant, whose compo¬ 
sitions for the church, simple as they seem, are so 
solemn, so devout, so tender, and affecting, that 
they may challenge comparison with the sacred 
music of any age or country.} To this period also 
belongs the once famous Dr. Bull, organist to 
Queen Elizabeth, and the first professor of music 
at Gresham College. ’ His powers us a performer, 
judging from Jiis own Lessons, in Parlhema, 
must have been great, in so far as regards execu¬ 
tion ; but his compositions are evidently the result 
of study, of industry—not of genius, and are now 
forgotten. His name alone survives. 

Though music was in its infancy at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, at the close it hud 
made considerable progress towards, if it had not 
actually arrived at, maturity; and there are many 
who maintain that theElizabethan age was the'period 
of perfection, not only of poetry, but of the sister 
art. They are, perhaps, right, if that species of 
composition to which the name of madrigal is 
given be justly considered as the best and highest 
kind of florid vocal harmony—for some of the 
greatest geniuses in this style that our country has 
ever been able to boast, or that Europe has ever 
produced, flourished during the period at which 
our history lias now arrived. Among these, Tho¬ 
mas Morley (Mus. B. in 1588), one of the Gen¬ 
tlemen of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, holds a pro¬ 
minent place. His works are numerous, most of 
them pleasing, and remarkable for a gaiety not 
very usual in his time. His many madrigals dis- 

• A Vlayne and Eaaie Introduction to Practicall Musicke. Folio. 
1697-' 

t Hawkins's Hist. iU. 482. 

t His anthem, " Lord, for thy tender mercy’s Bake," in 'Boyce's 
Collection, is a master-piece of simple harmouy, and, when properly 
perforraed—which rarely happens—never fails to excite stroug emo¬ 
tion.. 
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play originality, vigour, and deep musical know¬ 
ledge, while some few of.them certainly betray a 
familiar acquaintance with the Italian aud Flemish 
masters. His canzonets for two voices are lively, 
agreeable, and, as well as nearly all that flowed 
from his pen, are graced by a far riiore ample share 
of melody than the pnxluctions of his time com¬ 
monly exhibit. His treatise, before mentioned, 
was the first that appeared in our language; it long 
continued in use, and, though in some parts obso¬ 
lete, yet, as a whole, it still affords much useful 
information.* Contemporary with him, and at 
the same time admitted to the degree of Mus. 
Bac., was John Dowland, who, according to Ful¬ 
ler,! “ was the rarest musician that Ins age did 
he.huld.” But the author of the Worthies of Eng¬ 
land was warm-hearted, and liable to fits of enthu¬ 
siasm, and we must, therefore, admit his super¬ 
latives with caution. Nevertheless, the subject of 
his panegyric was a very elegant composer; his 
madrigals, or, more properly, four-part songs— 
for they have none of those points which consti¬ 
tute the stilo madrigaleseo —aie exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful. lie travelled much in France, Italy, and 
Germany; hence his fame was European. Chris¬ 
tian IV., King of Denmark, when in England, 
“ requested him of King Janies, who, unwillingly 
willing, parted with him."! Consequently he left 
London for Copenhagen, where, it is supposed, he 
died, in 1615. He was a celebrated lutenist, but 
his merit as a performer would now, in all likeli¬ 
hood, have been forgotten, had it not been immor¬ 
talised by Shakspere, in his Passionate Pilgrim, 
where his skill is thus mentioned:— 

Dnwlaud to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the luto doth ravish human Kenae. 

Of all madrigal ists, whether British or foreign 
(and the age in which we are engaged was more 
tamed for its madrigals than for any other kind of 
composition), the precedence is due to John Wil- 
iiye, of whose history we only know that he was a 
teacher of music, living m Austin Friars in 151)8, 
in which year he published a set of thirty madri¬ 
gals, and a second book, “ apt Both for voyals 
(viols) and vuy.ces,” in 1601). ' It is not without 
great regret, however mumbling, that, we find our¬ 
selves devoid of the means of recording even the 
hare dates of the birth anfl decease of the gifted 
man to whom we owe such compositions ns ‘ Flora 
gave me fairest flowers’—‘ Sweet honey-sucking 

• It av onset oft, in his Briefc Discourse, 1GL4, says of Morley, " He 
did shine as the Sun in the firmament of our urt, tmd did first give 
light to our understanding with his precepts.” * 

T Fuller’s Worthies, ii. 113. 

X Ibid. 


bees ’— i Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting’* 
—‘ As fair as morn’—‘ Stay, Corydon— and ‘Down 
in a valley’—with others which,"if not equal to the 
foregoing, are still, many of theja, of a very supe¬ 
rior order. 

John Bemiet, who, wc a(C told by a good mu¬ 
sician,! was “ a gentleman admirable lor all sorts 
of composures, either in art or air, simple or 
mixed, of what nature soever,” published in 1509 
a set of madrigals, among which are three, at least, 
that give him an undoubted right to be noticed 
here:—‘Flow, 0 my tears;’ ‘ Thirsis, slecpest 
thou?’ and ‘ 0 sleep, fond Fancy.” John Mil¬ 
ton also, the futher of our great poet, though a scri¬ 
vener by profession, is entitled to be named as one 
of the composers of this period : his claim is 
proved by a madrigal in The Triumphs of Un- 
ana,l by several Songs for Fire Voices, and many 
good psalm-tunes: the popular one known ds 
York Tune was written by lum§. 

Of what may be called the music of the multi¬ 
tude—of the common people of England—during 
the sixteenth century, our knowledge is rather 
scanty; but, judging ftom the specimens that 
remain, or have yet been discovered, we do not 
hesitate in saying, that, inferior us it unquestion¬ 
ably is in pathos to the melodies of Ireland exist¬ 
ing at the same period, it is on a par w ith aiiy 
contemporary production of the continent. In it 
MS. collection known as Queen Eh'zuheth’s Vir¬ 
ginal Book, are some English tunes, supposed to 
have been once popular, with variations by the 
great masters of the, day. These, together with a 
small number to be found in the British Museum, 
three or four in The Dancing Master, mid a few 
given by Sir J. Hawkins, in his Appendix, are 
nearly all that we are able to authenticate. Among 
those in the Virginal Book is The Carman's 
IVhisllc, with elaborate variations by William 
Birde. The annexed is the. air, with Birde’s own 
base:— 

* Thin, a translation fiom the Italian, is bo pretty a conceit, tlmt 
we cannot refuse it a place as a note .— 

- Lady, when I behold the nws sjuuylmir, 

Which cl.id in duinusk munlles docK the ,nhours. 

And then behold yoni bps, wlieie sweet love haihours, 
Mine eves peiple* me wuh a double doubliii" ; 

For, viewing both alike, lmrdly mv mind supposes 
Whether the roses he yom lips, or your lips the roses, 

+ Thomas Iluvenarroft, in his Ihirfr Discourse. Hi 14 
j This is a collection of twenty-nine mndrigals by vtuintis rottt- 
iokcis, all in praise of Queen Eluubetli, who ih extolled for her 
icauty under the mums of Urtona. The poetiy, if it may be so called, 
is contemptible, abounding in the most nauseous yteraoual flattery. 
The music is, except in some few instances, laboured, drv, and, 
though what is called learned, scaicely reachqp the point of medi¬ 
ocrity ill inspect to either invention 01 taste, 

• § Phillips, nephew of the poet Milton, suvs that, John Milton, the 
father, composed an in nomine, in forty parts, for which he was re¬ 
warded by a Polish prince, to whom he picieuted it, with a gold 
medal and chain. 




K 




That Elizabeth was not less instructed in music 
than the other children of a monarch who took a 
pride in being a composer is to be infened. 
Camden says that she played and sung “ prettily 
and sweetly,” as “ became a princess;” and Sir 
James Melvil’s account is equally favourable. But 
if the queen of England were able to execute all 
that appears m the volume hearing her name 
(which we much doubt), she must have acquired 
more practical* *skill than, probably, half the pro¬ 
fessed musicians in her empire could boast. 

Elizabeth’s greatest triumph—the defeat flf the 
Spanish Armada in 1588—does not seem to have 
excited in either poet or musician that enthusiasm 
which might have been expected. The victory of 
Azincourt produced the first English part-muBic 


whereof we have any remains:* the battle to 
which our religion, laws, and liberty are so much 
indebted, was, for aught we know to the contrary, 
unsung. It appears, however,that, in anticipation 
of a descent oil our shores, the follow ing hymn, in 
a mixed tone of piety and defiance, was produced, 
the melody of which is so graceful, and susceptible 
of so harmonious an accompaniment, that it may 
be received as a proof of the state of what may he 
considered our grave popular music at the end of 
the century.t 

• See vol. ii. p. 23t.' 

♦ For the melody imd words'of thrive nre indebted to the First 
Pait of A Collection of National English Airs, edited by W. ('Iiappell, 
1838 , a work research and judgment, and which, if continued us 
begun, will be a valuable addition to our musical libraries. It is 

ffiven " fiom a manuscript in the possession of-IPeamll, Esq , 

bearing the dale of 1588. 
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Though cruel Spain and Rome We will not change our credo “ 

With heathen legions arm, For Pope, nor Rook, nor Bell; 

0 God ! arise and help us, Ami it the devil comes himself, 

We will perish for our home. We will drive him home to hell. 

A tolcrnbly’corrccL idea may be formed of the have been more characterised by humour than deli- 

gcncrul style of the light and joyous music of the cncy. We copy the tune from The Dancimj- 

Elizabethim age, from the subjoined air, called Master, lHh edition, where it is named “ Green 

Green sleeves, which was licensed at Stationers’ Sleeves and Yellow Luce.” It w$s introduced in 

Hall, in 1580, under the title of ‘ A Newe North- The Beggar's Opera, and in various forms still 

erne Dittye, of the Lady Green Sleeves.’ It is rotates some share of its popularity, 

often alluded to by Shakspeare, and is supposed to 
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Elizabeth’s love of music did not manifest itself 
in liberality towards such of its professors as were 
on her household establishment: they, as well as 
others, complained, not without reason, of her par¬ 
simony. But very shortly after the accession of 
James, her successor, who bad neither taste nor 
car for any but the most barbarous of the Scottish 
tunes, an application for an augmentation of the 
salaries of the gentlemen of the Chapel-Royal 
proved successful: the increase wns to forty pounds, 
no inconsiderable sum at that time. And we learn 
from Dr. Birch’s account of the establishment of 
Henry, James’s eldest son, that the musicians of 
the young prince had also the same stipend. On 
that establishment was Thomas Ford, composer of 
some of tlie sweetest madrigals the art can boast. 
John Ward, too, author of a set of twenty-eight 
madrigals, among which is the justly-famous, the 
unexcelled work, “ Die not, fond man ;’’ and also 
Thomas Weelkes, organist of Winchester College, 
author of many excellent madrigals and bullets, 
are to be mentioned among the ornaments of 
James’s reign. But the musical glory of that 
period was Orlando Gibbons, born at Cambridge 
in 1583, and at the early age of twenty-one ap¬ 
pointed organist of the Chapel Royal. In 1G22, 
at the recommendation of his friend Camden, the 
famous antiquary, the University of Oxford ho¬ 
noured him with the degree of doctor-in-music. 
Gibbons’s cathedral music is of the most learned 
and dignified kind, but not less remarkable for 
practical effect than for scientific skill; and in no 
way inferior to his sacred compositions are his 
numerous madrigals, lie was the pride of his 
own age, and ig the admiration of the present. 

In 1622 a music-lecture, or professorship, was 
established and endowed at Oxford by William 
Ilcyther, a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, who in 
tjie same year was admitted to the degree of doctor- 
in-music.* / 

Charles I. was, as well as all the children of 
James, instructed in music, and is said to have 
been an able 'performer on the viol da i/amba.f 
Lilly, however, in his character of that prince, 
gives him only negative praise for his skill in the art; 
hut Playford, who had; opportunities of ascertain¬ 
ing the fact, speaks highly of Charles’s judgment 
and ability in it.J He certainly evinced his judg- 

* To this act of liberality Hevther was probably incited by his 
dear friend Camden, the learned antiquary, who lounded a history 
lecture, and h.id been a chorister of Magdalen College,—See Haw 
Inns's Hist iv. 31. , 

f Hawkins’s Hist. iv. 14. 

j Ilnef Introduction to the Skill of Mustek, 1670* 


mont in sacred music by his admiration of the 
works of Dr. William Child, organist of the Royal 
Chapel, a composer who does honour to the English 
school; hut the monarch’s taste in secular music 
may he doubted, from his having appointed one 
Laniere, an Italian by hiith, ami a painter by pro¬ 
fession, to the then very lucrative office of “Master 
of our music,” a situation for which, judging fiom 
what that foreigner has left, he was very indiffer¬ 
ently qualified. This was the first check given 
to English professors. The second Chailes still 
further discouraged his countrymen, by patronising 
French musicians ; and from lus time to the pre¬ 
sent, a large majority of the British nobility and 
persons of fortune have followed the unpatriotic 
and baneful example of that heartless prince. 

In the service of Charles I. was Henry Lawes, 
a composer whose best productions seem to have 
been unknown to our musical historians, though 
he exhibited more genius for melody, and better 
judgment in setting words, than any of his prede¬ 
cessors. lie was the friend of Milton, wlm ad¬ 
dressed to him his thirteenth sonnet, beginning— 

Harry, whoso tuneful and well-ineusuied song. 

The poet likewise mentions him in his Camus, 
under the name of Thyrsis. Waller, and also 
Herrick, are both loud in his praise; and, after a 
careful examination of his three books of Airs ami 
Dialogues, for one, two, and three Voices, we 
fully concur in the encomiums bestowed by lus 
friends on his compositions, works which it is to 
he regretted are now scarcely known, except to the 
antiquary, or the few who view the art with un¬ 
prejudiced eyes. 

The disputes between Charles and the parlia¬ 
ment, the progress of puritanism, and the attacks 
on music by Stephen Gosson, in his School of 
Abuse, and by Prynne, in his Hishio-Muslix, 
almost banished the art from Great Britain, till the 
Restoration (which at least subdued fanaticism 
and unmasked hypocrisy) revived its practice. 
Music, however, was not wholly reduced to unac¬ 
companied psalm-tunes during the Commonwealth. 
In the private houses of some few of the least inti-. 
, undated of the nobility and cavaliers, harmony, 
both of the instrumental and vocal kind, waB still 
to be heard. At Oxford, many members of the 
university held weekly music-parties.* Dr. Bushy, 
master of Westminster School, insisted on keeping 
and using a denounced organ in his house; and 
even Cromwell himself, a lover of music, ordered 


# Aut. Wood, Athcn. Oxon, 
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(he great organ which had been forcibly taken from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, “ to be carefully con¬ 
veyed to Hampton Court, where it waB placed in 
the great gallery, and one of his favourite amuse¬ 
ments was to be entertained with this instrument 
at leisure hours.”* John Hingston was Crom¬ 
well’s organist, at a salary of 100/. per annum, 
lie often had concerts at his house,which the Pro¬ 
tector attended.t But these instances were excep¬ 
tions to the rule: music must be considered as 
having lain dormant m England from the death of 
Charles 1. till his successor mounted the throne. 

There is perhaps no individual conspicuous in 
history whose character presents itself in more 
opposite colours, as it is viewed by the light of 
his political or tome of his private qualities, than 
that of King Charles I.; and, in considering the 
favourable side of his character, it displays itself 
in nothing more highly or purely than in the 
encouragement he afforded to the fine. arts. 
“ Charles 1. saw the arts,” says the Rev. Mr. Gil¬ 
pin, “ in a very enlarged point of view. The 
amusements of his court were a model of elegance 
to all Europe, and his cabinets were, the recep¬ 
tacles only of what was exquisite in painting and 
sculpture; none but men of the first merit tound 
encouragement from him, and those abundantly;— 
Jones was his architect, and Vandyke his painter.” 
“ Charles,” it is added, in a strain somewhat more 
emphatic and unreserved than will he universally 
approved of, “ was a scholar, a man of taste, a 
gentleman, and a Christian; he was everything 
hut a king. The art of reigning was the only art 
of which he was ignorant.” 

The accession of a prince, who united to a 
thorough appreciation of art, as a means ol national 
improvement and glory, an admiration and know¬ 
ledge of its works, which placed him in the first 
rank of connoisseurs, promised a golden itge to 
the fine arts in Britain. The soil had already 
been prepared for the rich harvest which sprung 
up, unhappily, only to be trodden under foot ere 
it was ripened. Whatever may have been the 
apathy of Charles’s immediate predecessors toward 
the line arts, the high tone ol education and ac¬ 
complishment in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James could not fail to lib greatly favourable to 
their advancement. Deeply read in classical 
learning, familiar with the literature ol Italy and 
polished by foreign travel, the British nobility ot 
this period were well qualified to appreciate, and 
cultivate the true principles of taste. *The Earl of 
Arundel—“ the father of virtu in England”— 
began to collect statues and pictures about 1615, 
and his gallery, which it was his pleasure to share 
with all who could appreciate its value, first re¬ 
vealed the beauties of ancient art in Great Britain. 
To accumulate these treasures, and to communicate 
to his country the advantages they were calculated 
to produce, were the occupation and amusement 
of this distinguished nobleman. He lived to see 
* Hawkins’* llist. iv. 45. t Ibid. 


them dispersed by the agency of ignorant political 
fanatics ; but they were preserved to the. country, 
and have formed the nucleus of several valu¬ 
able collections existing at the present day. The 
statues and inscribed marbles (the Arundeliau 
Marbles) are at Oxford, the busts principally at 
Wilton, and the, gems are the brightest orna¬ 
ments of the celebrated Marlborough collection. 
Prince Ilcnry appears to have had a genuine taste 
for the arts, and to have entered early into a pur¬ 
suit which had become fasldonablc. lie began a 
collection which afterwards passed into the hands 
of his brother. Eighteen bronzes atul most of the 
medals in King Charles’s cabinet are described as 
having been the property of Prince Henry. The. 
magnificent disposition of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, by whom it is most probable the taste of 
Prince Charles was directed to the study of paint¬ 
ing, found a congenial occupation in the formation 
of a gallery of art, and he tempted Rubens with 
the sum often thousand pounds, to relinquish to 
him his collection of Italian paintings, chiefly of 
the Venetian school. The Duke of Buckingham’s 
pictures are lost to England. They were sent 
abroad previously to the sequestration of his sou's 
properly by the. parliament m 1649, and most of 
them are now in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
The unrivalled collection of works of art with 
which Charles enriched his country was founded 
immediately after his accession. That of Henry 
VIII. had undoubtedly been increased by Iub 
successors, and to this were at once added the 
separate collection begun by Prince Henry, and 
the cabinet of the Duke of Milan, then reckoned 
ihe most valuable in Europe, which Charles pur¬ 
chased entire for the sum of 18,000/. The Car¬ 
toons of Rafaello were acquired in Flanders, 
through the means of Rubens; ami continual ac¬ 
cessions were brought to the royal gallery either 
as purchases, or as the most acceptable gifls which 
could he offered to the king. The royal houses 
were, tilled with works of art. The palace of 
Whitehall contained the cream of the collection, 
consisting of four hundred uftd sixty pictures, 
among which were to he reckoned twenty-eight 
by Titian, eleven by Correggio, sixteen By Julio 
Romano, nine by Rafaello, four by Guido, and 
seven by Parmegiano. So highly did Charles 
appreciate these treasures, that he. preferred hold¬ 
ing the great fetes of the court in temporary build 
digs to the risk of injuring his pictures by light¬ 
ing up the, apartments in which they were hung. 

In living art the connexion of England with the 
Flemish and Dutch schools was stiff closely main¬ 
tained. But these had now risen into competition 
with the,great schools of Italy, or rather had suc¬ 
ceeded them in their pre-eminence; and early in 
the seventeenth century our catalogue of foreign 
painters affords names with higher claims to 
attention than merely that of having visited our 
shores. Among these, Paul Vansomer, Cornelius 
Jansen, Gerard Honthorst, well known in Italy as 
Gherardo della Notte, and Daniel Mytens, have 
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achieved lasting reputation in the great republic of 
art, and have left among us some of their most 
valuable productions. The works of the last men¬ 
tioned bear strong evidence of his studies in the 
school of Rubens, and he deservedly held the 
highest place in the esteem of Charles and his 
court until the arrival of Vandyke, the greatest 
among the pupils of the prince of Flemish 
painters. 

Vandyke's first arrival seems to have been un- 
propitious, and he retired in disappointment at 
not having obtained the patronage of the king. 
But Charles was made aware of the talent he had 
overlooked, and Vandyke was recalled through 
the mediation of Sir Kenelm Digbv. The libe¬ 
rality of Charles—and the “ Pi I tore CavnHcrcsco ,” 
as he was called at Rome, being gay and extrava¬ 
gant, drew largely upon it—fixed him in England 
for life, and he is so identified with English art 
that it is difficult to consider him as a foreigner. 
The greater portion of his numerous works and 
the best efforts of his pencil are English. The 
noblest and fairest of his age live on his canvass. 
His works, widely distributed through our baronial 
halls, have ns widely influenced the taste of their 
owners, and many of those collections of paintings 
which arc the boast of English mansions have 
gathered round the heir-looms left on their walls 
by Vandyke. 

Vandyke’s proper sphere was portrait. To the 
best qualities of the style of Rubens, improved by 
the study of the Venetian painters, be added the 
grace, elegance, and refinement which his illus¬ 
trious master, powerful in all that leads to the 
attainment of eminence in the highest class of art, 
seems to have disdained. As a portrait painter 
he holds the second place : Titian alone is entitled 
to precede him. 

Although Vandyke can hardly be said to have 
founded a school in the limited sense of the term, 
yet the general tone of art in England has un¬ 
doubtedly been raised by his example, and the 
pre-eminence we. may justly claim for our native 
artists in the class of portrait since we could make 
any pretension to a national school may be fairly 
attributed to his influence. Ilis works become 
familiar to us from our earliest contemplation of 
art; his style is fixed in the mind, and both 
artists and amateurs involuntarily refer to it as a 
standard of excellence. 

The year 1630 is distinguished / in the annals of 
British ait by the arrival of Rubens, not however 
in the character of a painter, but as the envoy of 
the King of Spain, for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty with Charles, in which commission he was 
successful. The ambassador, however, consented 
to assume the pencil; and the ceiling of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall remains as a 
memorial of his visit. For this work, which re¬ 
presents the Apotheosis of James I., he received 
3000A It was Charles’s intention to decorate the 
walls of this noble room with paintings of the 
institution and ceremonies of the Order of the 
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Garter. The increasing troubles of the kingdom 
prevented this work from, being even begun; but 
the immense price of 80,00M., for which the 
king is said to have agreed with Vandyke, is pro¬ 
bably, as Walpole observes, rather a comment on 
the magnificence of the prince and the genius of 
the painter than a matter of fact. 

Chnrles understood the national importance of 
cultivating the arts too well to limit his exertions 
in their favour to the initiatory steps of collecting 
foreign pictures and patronising foreign painters. 
In the eleventh year of his Teign he planued an 
academy of arts on a very extended scale. Every 
aid was to he afforded which might ennoble the, 
study of the arts and raise the character of their 
professors, and the students were to be instructed 
in the sciences, languages, riding, fortification, 
antiquities, and the science of medals. But tin: 
storm was gathering which was to overthrow all 
Charles’s projects; and the hitter feeling of tiie 
fanatical party toward the king when the catas¬ 
trophe arrived, was shown in nothing more 
strongly than in the war which was dccMtrcd 
against the fine arts, because they had the misfor¬ 
tune to he patronised at court. 

As early ns 1045 the parliament began to sell 
the pictures and statues at Whitehall. On this 
subject the following votes were passed: 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures and statues 
there (at Whitehall) as are without any supersti¬ 
tion, shall be forthwith sold for the benefit of Ire¬ 
land and the North. 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures there as have 
the representation of the second person irt the 
Trinity upon them shall he forthwith burnt. 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures us have the 
representation of the Virgin Mary upon them 
shall be forthwith burnt,” 

Happily these outrages, which would have 
consigned to destruction some of the noblest fruits 
of the human intellect, were never perpetrated. 
The parliamentary leaders showed in other cases, - 
ns well as in this, scorn enough of the tools with 
which they worked out their own designs; and 
while the zealots within the walls of the l’ai- 
liamcnt House might be snuffling forth their 
hallelujahs for the consummation of an act which 
would have left the deepest of stains for ever 
upon their cause and upon the English name, 
tiie objects of thgir insane proscription were 
quietly embezzled, and enriched the pockets or the 
collections gf their masters, as avarice or taste 
might predominate, and of the latter qualification 
the parliamentary ranks were by no means desti¬ 
tute. Lambert was even an artist, and occupies a 
place in Walpole’s catalogue of painters. Fairfax 
was an enthusiast in the congenial pursuit of an¬ 
tiquarian studies. Cromwell himself secured the 
Cartoons for the nation at the price of 300A; and 
one of his first acts when he had tiie power was to 
prevent any further dispersion of the royal pictures, 
not only by putting a stop to the sales, but by de¬ 
taining from the purchasers much that had been 
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' sold. But much was already lost to the country, 
and the first galleries ,of Europe still shine with 
the spoils of King Charles’s collection.* 

From what has been said in our former chapter 
on the history of modern painting in England, it 
will be anticipated tljat the list of native painters 
in the present period will neither be extensive nor 
important. Scotland furnishes us with one of the 
best native artists of the period, George Jamieson, 
called the “ Scottish Vandyke.” His works, 
which occupy a place among the heBt collections 
in Scotland, do, indeed, bear a great resemblance 
to those of that great master, with whom he stu¬ 
died under Rubens. Charles, seeing his works in 
1633, sat to him, and complimented him with a 
diamond ring from his own finger. Jamieson’s 
portrait by himself is in the Florentine gallery of 
painters: he died in 1644. William Dobson was 
the most successful of the scholars of Vandyke, 
who, attracted by the merit of some of his early 
works, rescued him from poverty, nnd presented 
him to the king, to whom he became serjeant- 
puintor on the death of his patron. The decline 
of the king’s affairs was fatal to him. Being of a 
dissipated turn, he had neglected the. opportunity 
of providing for himself, and he. died in indigence 
at the age of thirty-six, having given promise of 
great excellence. His works are frequently attri¬ 
buted to Vandyke.; but though he has much of 
his style, vet it would be on injustice to Dobson’s 
real merit to call him merely an imitator of that 
master. Robert Walker was also a painter of 
great merit, and had studied the wot kj of Van¬ 
dyke. He is chiefly remarkable as being the 
principal portrait-painter employed by Ciomwell, 
who sat to him many times. In miniature the 
English artists of this period slaud pre-eminent. 
Peter Oliver followed m the footsteps of his father, 
Isaac Oliver, and excelled him. John Hoskins 
was a painter of great merit in the same branch of 
ait; but it is his pupil Samuel Cooper who throws 
upon it its greatest lustre. He has been called 
the Vandyke of miniature, and most justly, for his 
best works lose nothing in comparison with those 
of Vandyke, except as they are inferior in size. 
To magnify them only brings out the vigour and 
freedom of his handling. Cooper is unrivalled in 
his peculiar line; his reputation is universal, and 
his name one of those which do the greatest honour 
to English art. He was a favourite painter at 
court after the Restoration, and died in 1672. 

The subject of painting may be closed by a 
slight mention of a few other foreign artists ol 
note, who were attracted to England during the 
reign of Charles I. Diepeuheck was among the 
few pupils of Rubens who visited us at this time. 
Poelemberg was here for a short period. The 
celebrated John Petitot, who carried the art of 
enamel to the highest perfection, also came to 
England, and was knighted by Charles. He re- 

• The exquisite Venus and Mercmy of Oorrrirspo, lately placed 
in our NuUonil Oallety, belonged to Charles 1. It was in the Oileans 
gallery, unveiled into Italy on the dispersion of that collection by 
another horde of baibanans, and is now happily restored to us. 


mained until the death of the king, and accompa¬ 
nied the exiled family to Paris, where he passed 
■ several years in the service of Louis XIV, Genti- 
leschi, a painter of ceilings in Italy, of some repu¬ 
tation, was invited by Vandyke, and worked for 
the king at Greenwich and fur the. Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham at York House, lie is well known by his 
picture of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, which shows him as a fine colourist. 
He was a native of Pisa. Ilis daughter, Arte¬ 
misia Gentileschi, was celebrated in Italy as a 
portrait-painter, and also visited England. Charles 
sent an invitation to Alhano, and the Duke of 
Buckingham sought to obtain Carlo Maratti, but 
neither was successful. 

In the reign of James I. the line is distinctly 
drawn between the ancient and modern styles of 
architecture in England. The history of the for¬ 
mer has been pursued to its close in a former 
chapter,* and we may at once pass to the moment 
when classical architecture broke upon us with a 
sudden brilliancy, outshining, for a time, that of 
any contemporary school of Europe. For this 
pre-eminence we are indebted to the talents of one 
man, who, “ if a table of fame were to he formed 
for men of real and indisputable genius in every 
country, would snve England from the disgrace of 
not having her representative among the arts. 
She adopted llulbcm and Vandyke; she borrowed 
Rubens; she produced Inigo Jones. Vitruvius 
drew up his grammar; Palladio showed him the 
practice; Rome displayed a theatre worthy of Ins 
emulation; and King Charles was ready to encou¬ 
rage, employ, and reward his talents. This is the 
history of Inigo Jones as a genius.”f 

Inigo Junes was horn in London in 1572. His 
early history and the progress of his education are 
somewhat obscure, and as his works (the history 
of which is in fact the history of nrchitrrtme 
during this period) are the principal object of rc- 
maik, we may pass to the year 1605, when we 
find him at Oxford, employed in the preparation 
of a masque, on King James’s visit to the uni¬ 
versity, upon which occasion lit is mentioned as a 
“ great traveller.” This was immediately after 
his return to his native country fiom a residence of 
several years in Italy, where Ins occupation, as he 
tells us lnmself, was to converse with the. great 
masters, and to search out the ruins of ancient 
buildings, and where he left behind him a strong 
impression of his genius and Jalcnt. The tra¬ 
dition that he designed the grand Piazza at Leg¬ 
horn, whether well founded or not—and the pro¬ 
babilities are altogether against it—sufficiently 
proves the high reputation lie had acquired in that 
land of true art. While in Italy he accepted an 
invitation from Christian, King of Denmark; and 
his visit to that sovereign, though short, led to hi» 
appointment of architect to Prince Henry, which 

• It is necessary here to correct an error in the former Chapter. 
Set the ii"le, Yul u. p. 848. Kilhy, the work ol John Thorpe, Mm 
the ‘eat of the Lord Chancellor Mutton, in Noit)i.un|>tonsliiie, atel 
not the mausion of the same name at ltethmil Oreeu. 
t Will (Mile, Anecdote* of l’atutiug, &c. 
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he received immediately on his return to Eng¬ 
land. 

Inigo Jones had visited Italy at a period when 
architecture had attained its zenith both of good 
and evil. Classical architecture had been revived 
only to be corrupted. It had scarcely been carried 
beyond the timid though graceful advances of 
Bramante and Giuliano Sungallo, when Michel 
Angelo arose, and aimed at originality. His 
favourite maxim was, “ that he who follows must 
ever remain behind.” Supported by the autho¬ 
rity of a name so mighty, his daring innovations 
and affectation of novelty became too much ad¬ 
mired and too generally followed. The dregs cast 
off by the workings of his colossal genius became 
the inheritance of his imitators; and the insane 
extravagance of Borromini was hut a necessary 
consequence of Michel Angelo. 

But all was not corruption in the schools of 
Italy. In the hands of Antonio Sangallo, 1’erruzzi, 
Sanmicheli, Sansovino, Vignola, and, last and 
greatest, Palladio, classical architecture was reani¬ 
mated in all its grace and greatness. The study 
of these great masters in setting up the ancients for 
their model was not to imitate, hut to think like 
them. They had before them the works of their 
Roman predecessors, who had successfully adapted 
the architecture of the. Greeks to their own 
exigencies; and in a similar spirit, and with no 
jpss success, they recast the same elements into 
new combinations, suggested by the civil, religious, 
and domestic usages of modem life. Of this 
school of art, and especially of that branch of it 
with which the name of Andrea Palladio is 
worthily identified, Inigo Jones became a follower 
in the best sense of the term—a follower, pasrilnts 
eqvi t, in the diligence with which he investigated 
the remains of antiquity, and the discriminating 
taste with which he applied the knowledge thus 
acquired. 

The introduction of the Palladia!) style into 
England was not, however, the immediate result of 
Inigo Jones's first studies abroad. Until the 
year 1612, when the death of Prince Henry de¬ 
prived him of his ostensible employment, lie was 
principally occupied upon the masques or pageants 
which were the amusement of the court, of which 
he devised the scenery, machinery, and deco¬ 
rations, and Ben Jonson the poetry. When 
differences arose between these coadjutors at a 
later period, “ Surly Ben” satirised his former 
friend, whose prosperity in his worldly affairs 
would seem to he his principal offence, in the 
dramatic characters of In-and-in Medley and Lan¬ 
tern Leallierhead; and, coarse as these delinea¬ 
tions are, they have their value, as they appear to 
have preserved to ub some traceB of the familiar 
conversation of so great a man.* 

On the loss of hie post he again visited Italy, 
where he remained until the office of government 
surveyor was conferred upon him. In this he 
soon found employment worthy of his talents. 

* See Allan Cunningham’s, Life of Inigo Jones, Family Library. 
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James I. determined to rebuild the palace of 
Whitehall, and Inigo Jopea produced the cele¬ 
brated design which has contributed more perhaps 
than his existing works to exalt his name wherc- 
ever true greatness in art is appreciated. What¬ 
ever might lie James’s owi} share in originating 
or promoting this design, his adoption of it alone 
ought to rescue him from the contemptuous judg¬ 
ment passed upon his taste by Walpole.* 

The palace of Whitehall had been the established 
residence of the sovereign since the reign of Henry 
VIII., by whom it had been obtained from the see 
of York, and who greatly enlarged and improved 
it. At the present period it consisted of an im¬ 
mense aggregation of irregular buildings, extend¬ 
ing from Scotland Yard on the north, to Cannon 
How on the south, and cast and west from the 
Thames to St. James’s Park, on which side it 
reached as far as what is now the top of Down¬ 
ing Street. Some of its principal localities are 
still marked by the names of Whitehall, the 
Privy Garden, and the Cockpit; and portions 
of the structure are extant in the Treasury build¬ 
ings and on the hanks of the river. The intention 
of King James was to replace this heterogeneous 
mass by a regular building; and to this effect 
Inigo Jones produced his design, extending 87-1 
feet on the east and west sides, and 1162 on the 
north and south, the interior being distributed 
round seven courts; and with a subject so vast he 
was perfectly competent to grapple. Notwith¬ 
standing the celebrity of this design, it is doubtful 
how far pny existing representation of it is authen¬ 
tic. That published in Campbell's Vitruvius 
Britannicus is an undoubted fabrication, and that 
generally received as the original, and published 
in the meagre collection of Inigo Jones’s designs 
by Kent, is probably a compilation from his draw¬ 
ings by his son-in-law and disciple, Webb; and 
to what extent they may have suffered in the 
hands of the editor is not easily determined. The 
existing portion of the edifice (the Banqueting 
House) and its corresponding compartments are 
by no means happily fitted into their places m this 
composition; and a style of detail runs through the 
remainder, especially a flagrant abuse of rustics, 
winch it is impossible to attribute to Inigo Jones. 
But there seems no reasoh to impugn the general 
design ; and, dimly as it is to he seen through the 
medium of an engraving obscured with errors, 
enough is still discernible to assure us that, had it 
been carried into effect, it would have been the sub- 
limest production of modern architecture, whatever 
may be the claims of the palaces existing in other 
countries, Caserta, the Escurial, Versailles, or 
any other on a commensurate scale. To judge it 
rightly, it must be considered with reference to the 
single fragment which was executed, and which 
has happily been preserved to us unscathed by 
alteration;—for Jones was no portfolio architect— 
Ins beauties, like those of the great Italian masters 
in whose footsteps he trodc, are fully developed 

• Anecdotea of Painting, &c. 
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only in execution; and it is from the careful study 
of the profiles that his works derive those graces 
which are equivalent to the finer touches in music 
and painting, imperceptible to the vulgar taste, 
and unattainable by the vulgar artist. Fragment 
as it is, the Banqueting House alone would be a 
sufficient foundation for the fame of its author. 
1 ts dimensions are such as to stamp it with the 
character of grandeur, while the simple majesty 
of the general outline, the picturesque combination 
of the parts, the harmony of the details, and the 
tasteful distribution of the ornaments, place it in 
the highest class of art, and render it equally the 
admiration of the artist, who traces the mind of 
the author in his work, and of the uninformed 
spectator, who is pleased he knows not wherefore.* 
its faults may he left to the animadversion of 
those who may be disposed to criticise it in the 
spirit with which Benjamin West is said to have 
pitied Titian 1 But Inigo Jones is at least en¬ 
titled to he criticised reverentially, and it may be 
doubted whether a line could be altered without 
injuring the effect which it was the intention of 
the architect to produce. To those who may be 
disposed to investigate more closely the style of 
this groat master, Lyndsay House, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, may afford an instructive lesson—not 
as being by any means one of his best works—hut 
as it has had the singular fortune to he coupled at 
a later pciiod with a duplicate of itself, in which its 
faults have been corrected and its style purified, 
and which resembles the original as grains re¬ 
semble malt. The two buildings, as they exist 
side by side, forcibly illustrate the difference 
between genius and pedantry; between the 
art which is felt, and that which is otdy stu¬ 
died. Perhaps there is no critical balance in 
which Inigo Jones can he weighed and found 
wanting. The church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
was the first, and remains the most successful 
attempt to adapt the pure and unbroken form of 
an ancient temple to the purposes of a modern 
church; and whatever merit may attach to adapt¬ 
ations of this sort, requiring no mind and little in¬ 
genuity, the palm is still due to Inigo Jones. 

In 1633 he undertook the restoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which appears to have been 
suffering under the vicissitudes and dilapidations 
of four centuries. The destruction of the spire by 
conflagration in 1566 had led to a partial repair of 
the fabric, but' in the eighteenth year of King 
James its neglected state called loudly for atten¬ 
tion. Little, however, was done until Laud be¬ 
came bishop of London, when he applied himself 

• What tlu* Latins crII raagnificentia and majeatas doth not 
consist alone in the magnitude or massiness of either the material 
of a building or the whole pile (for then the huge slopes lying one 
on another, called vmng-cheeset, in Cornwall, wouhtW a-magnificent 
structure), but in an artificial decorum or agreeable pulchritude con¬ 
joined with greatness of bulk, which two qualities, meeting together 
in any fabric, cause it to present itself to the eye with a certain two¬ 
fold gracefulness nr majesty that iuslnntly raiaeth a sort of respect, 
ami where it is rave aud excellent, u kinif of delightful wonder also 
in the Iveholders.”— Dr. Chaileton's Chorea Qiyantum, It would per¬ 
haps bo difficult to describe the effect of flrst-rate architecture better ' 
than in tins qnamt passage. It seems writteu expressly for the 
Banqueting House. • 


to the work with great zeal, and the king contri¬ 
buted the whole expense of erecting that splendid 
portico, in allusion to which Lord Burlington said 
of the present edifice, “ When the Jews saw the 
second temple they wept!” 

Inigo Jones has been roundly and justly cen¬ 
sured for attaching a classical portico to n Gothic 
church. But though the solecism be indefensible, 
it was not without reason that the architect himself 
considered this portico ns the greatest of his 
works, and that upop which he depended for the 
perpetuation-of his "fame to future ages. Setting 
aside the sumptuousness of the materials which 
ther ancients had at command, Imperial Rome 
could have boasted of few porticoes by which it 
was surpassed, and modern Europe has certainly 
produced none to equal it. It was not, however, 
for mere idle effect, or from the poverty of imagi¬ 
nation which has garnished so many facades with 
gratuitous porticoes, that this structure was ap¬ 
pended to the cathedral. It had its motive, being 
designed for ta ambulatory in place of the nave 
of the church, which had long formed a plafc of 
public resort uuder the name of Paul’s Walk. 
A dry plan and elevation are the only record by 
which wc can judge of this great jvork; but when 
we consider the place occupied by the portico in 
proportion to tbe whole front, its bold projection, 
and tbe distance to whicli the point of sight for a 
general view of it must have been limited (pressed 
upon as St. Paul’s was by the surrounding build¬ 
ings even after all that had been done to disen¬ 
cumber it), it is not difficult to approach it in 
imagination, and to view it with the mind’s eye 
casting into the background every discordant 
object connected with it, and standing forth in 
single majesty like, the pronaos of a Greek temple. 
Inigo Jones may not, after all, have been so totally 
devoid of judgment as some of his commentators 
have assumed, and he perhaps dreamed of a future 
period when the church would have been better 
assimilated to his portico. 

The foundation of Whitehall may he considered 
as the point of division between the ancient and 
modern architecture of England. As the court 
architect, Inigo became the fushion; and among 
the mansions of the npbility which continued to 
rise until the general wreck of the, civil war, there 
arc few of any importance upon which he or his 
scholar Webb were not engaged. His works arc 
numerous and widely scattered, and it is not much 
to the credit^ of- Mb country that they have never 
been collected and illustrated. Kent, the archi¬ 
tect, ’published some of his drawings in a book 
already referred to; a few of his works are engraved 
in Ware’s .Architecture, and others arc very in¬ 
differently‘represented in Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Britannicns. Among the best known by these 
meaTjs may be mlntioned the gallery of Old So¬ 
merset House, Coleshill, in Berkshire, Stoke Park, 
the Royal House at Greenwich, the additions to 
Wilton, Cobham, and Castle Ashby ;* and Gun- 

• Castle Ashby has just been illustrated in Robinson's new Vitru 
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painted the well-known picture in which the king 
is represented in three^ views.* It is said that 
Bernini, on receiving the picture, was struck with 
the physiognomy of Charles, which he pronounced 
to be that of a man doomed to misforturtc. The 
bust was executed, bu{ what became of it is not 
certainly known. 

We must now enter upon the consideration of 
another department of the fine arts upon which . 
we have not hitherto had occasion to touch, but in 
which England has confessedly borne away the 
honours from all Europe,—engraving. So little 
was done in this art in England previously to the 
seventeenth century that Vertue professedly begins 
his Catalogue of Engravers from the year 1600; 
but a few facts, and the names of several artists 
who engraved both on^pvooil and copper at an 
earlier date, are worthy of notice in an historical 
point of view. Indeed we hud engraving as early 
as printing, since the earliest English printers 
introduced small plates for their devices, and 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, published in 1483, has 
many cuts dispersed through the body of the 
work. The first hook that appeared with copper¬ 
plates was a medical book published by Thomas 
Raynaldc in 1540, but no engraver’s name is 
affixed to them. The earliest English copper¬ 
plate engraver known by name is Thomas Geminus, 
who executed the plates for another medical book 
about the end of Henry VIII.’s reign. ' Before the 
end of the. sixteenth century the English engrave] s 
had attained sufficient reputation to he engaged in 
foieign countries. Some of the plates for Abra¬ 
ham Ortelius’s “ Thcatrum Orhis Terrarum,” 
published at Antwerp in 1510, were executed by 
Thomas Geminus, and Humfrey Lluyd of Den¬ 
bighshire. Ortelius himself speaks in high terms 
of the English engravers, and, besides the above- 
mentioned, has recorded the names of Antony 
Jcnkinson, who flourished in 1562, and Robert 
Lectli. “Engraving,” observes Walpole, “was 
in no contemptible condition in England when we 
had professors worthy of being employed to adorn 
Flemish editions. Flanders was at that time a 
capital theatre of arts and learning.” Ralph 
Aggas is famous for his plans and views, especially 
his great plan of London, executed in the reign of 
Elizabeth; and to Christopher Saxton we are 
indebted for the first publication of county maps. 
George Iloefnagle, Theodore de la Brie, and Ei- 
stracke are the most celebrated of the foreigners 
who flourished here during the same period. 

Early in the seventeenth century Crispin Pass, 
of Utrecht, settled in this country and executed 
numerous plates. There were several artists of 
this mime, and of the same family, who all en¬ 
graved with great neatness, one of whom, Simon 
Pass, was the master of John Payne, the first 
English engraver whose works merit distinction on 
the score of art; but he appears to have been of 
an idle disposition, and to have wasted talents 
which might have placed him at the head of his 

• See ante, p. 110. 
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profession. Though he enjoyed the patronage of 
King Charles, he neglected his fame and fortune, 
and died in indigence before he was forty. 

The transcendent talents of Vandyke could not 
ftiil to call forth artists wortliv to multiply his 
works by the graver. Robert de Voorst and Luke 
Vostermans established themselves in England, 
and are both well known by their admirable tran¬ 
scripts of his works. These engravers appear also 
to have been the first who executed historical 
works in England; the. latter,especially, did some 
excellent plates from the collections of the king 
arid the Earl of Arundel. 

In the year 1631 England became the adopted 
country of an engraver who, although he never 
attained to any great degree of perfection beyond 
a limited range of art, Ims yet, by his unwearied 
industry and the great, variety ami usefulness of 
his labours, acquired a distinguished and deserved 
reputation. This was the indefatigable and ill- 
used Winceslaus Hollar. He was a native of 
Prague, and was bred to the law, which he deserted 
to follow the bent of bis genius, and soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his views of the various 
cities he visited in his travels. At Cologne he was 
so fortunate as to meet with the Earl of Arundel, 
then on his way to the Imperial Court, who took 
him into his train, and remained bis patron and 
protector as long as lie lived. Shortly before the 
Civil War lie was mtioduced to the service of the 
royal family, and employed ns drawing-master to 
Prince Charles. It was at this time lie engraved 
several heads after Vandyke, hut to the treatment 
of that master his style was by no means equal. 

Hollar’s prosperity was fatally affected by the 
downfall of the royal cause. The Earl of Arundel 
was compelled to take refuge abroad, and Hollar, 
after suffering greatly from the fortune of war, 
made his escape from a prison anil joined bis 
patron at Antwerp. After the death of the earl, m 
1646, he remained in obscurity till 1652, when‘he 
returned to England, and occupied lmnself during 
several years upon plates for vauous books, among 
which the illustrations of Dugdalc’s works are well 
known; but he was so miserably paid, that he 
could never succeed in raising himself from a state 
of absolute indigence* Being sent (after the Re¬ 
storation) to assist in making a survey of the town 
and fortifications of Tangier, the government 
treated him no better than the booksellers; and 
for a year’s labour, attended with infinite danger 
and difficulty, be obtained no more, after long soli¬ 
citation and loss of time, than one hundred pounds. 
His painful and laborious life was extended to the 
'term of seventy years, and ended in misery. 

The engravings of Hollar, according to Vertue’s 

• “ It has been stated tome,” savs Vertue, speaking of Hollar’s 
view ol Greenwich, one of lit* long prints in two shoe is, •* that Stent, 
the pnntsellei, paid him no more than thirty shillings foi the (haw¬ 
ing amt engraving, v hicli two plates might bo worth five tunes as 
much, taking advantage of the poor man s necessity in the sickness 
lime, 1605. winch put a stop to ull works of the kind, and the lue of 
London happening the year after stagnated all affairs of prints and 
books, and reduced him to such difficulties as lie could never over¬ 
come.” What would a modern engraver say even to Vertuo’s esti 
mate ? 
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catalogue, in which they are arranged in fourteen 
classes, amount to the incredible number of 2384, 
many of which, moreover,are from his own drawings. 
Ills maps, plans, views, churches, and monuments 
—a mine of information and delight to the English 
antiquary and topographer—arc no less than 840, 
ami his portraits 355. Some of his views are 
very large: his great view of London is in seven 
sheets, and extends two yards and a half in length, 
and several others are on two sheets. In pano¬ 
ramic views of this kind lie excelled; but Hollar 
had little of the painter’s feeling, and praise is 
chiefly due to him as a draughtsman and antiquary, 
and for the scrupulous iidelity with which he ren¬ 
dered the objects before hnn. In minute works he 
is the finished artist. Ilis engraving of muffs has 
never been equalled as a representation of fur; 
and his shells from the Arundel collection are no 
less perfect. Hollar had several scholars, among 
whom Gay wood is his closest imitator. 

The histury of engraving may be concluded for 
the present with the mention of Peter Lnmbart, a 
native of Paris, and a very excellent artist. lie 
came to England before 1054, and remained until 
alter the Restoration. He engraved after Vandyke 
with great Success,and is Well known by tbe set of 
female half-lengths from that master, called “ The 
Lombart Beauties.” 11 is related of this artist, that 
he erased the face from his plate of Charles I. on 
horseback, in order to insert that of Cromwell, and 
replaced the king’s at the Restoration. 

It is remarkable that the period of the common¬ 
wealth, so unfavourable to the arts in general, 
should be illustrated by the most exquisite coinage 
which has appeared in modern times. This, as 
already mentioned, was the work of an English¬ 
man, the celebrated Thomas Simon. He was a 
pupil of Nicolas Briot, a native of Lorraine, 
engraver to the Mint in the time of Chillies I., 
and succeeded lnm in his office m 1040. 1]is 
first known work, the Admiralty seal, dates ten 
years earlier. In 1048 lie executed the parlia¬ 
ment seal, and, remaining in his post afler the 
death of the king, has transmitted the features of 
Olivet Cromwell to posterity on the obverse of the 
commonwealth money in a style which has never 
been excelled in modern art, unless by some of the 
best in the series of pupal medals, lie was em¬ 
ployed to execute the Restoration medals, but was 
superseded at the Mint in 1002. Being thus 
throw n out of occupation, he presented a petition 
to the king, accompanied by a crown piece, which 
he had executed for the purpose of proving his 
superiority over the Iloetiers, who filled his place, 
and which is undoubtedly one of the finest spe-' 
cimens of the art of mcdalling ever produced. 
Simon is believed to have died of the plague in 
1005, nothing'being known of him after that time. 
His elder brother, Abraham Simon, was also a 
good artist. 

Excluding from view the production#of the last 
fifty years, as not yet ripe for the verdict of history, 
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we may affirm that our National literature, pro¬ 
perly so called, that is, whatever of our literature 
by right of its poetic shape or spirit is to he held 
as peculiarly belonging to the language and the 
country, had its noon-day in the space compre¬ 
hended within the last quarter of the sixteenth and 
the first of the seventeenth centuries. A splendid 
afternoon flush also succeeded this meridian blaze, 
which lasted for a third of a century longer, or 
down to the Restoration. Paradise Boat, indeed, 
did not appear till -some years after that event; 
hut the poetry of the old age df Milton really did 
not lielmig to the time in which it was produced,— 
the “evil days” of frivolity and imitation on 
which the poet had fallen : he was of the race of 
the old giants, and apprehended rightly that he 
had come “ an age lon^ate.” The same thing 
may be said of the prose poetry of Jeremy Taylor, 
although of those of his writings that were not 
given to the world till after the Restoration the 
gieatest, were actually the produce of the preceding 
age. Milton, and Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Cudworth, and Henry More, and Cowley, the 
must eminent of our English writers in the feiiud 
from the Restoration to the Revolution (if we 
except Drydcn, the founder of a new sctiool, and 
Barrow, whose writings, full as they are of thought, 
have not much of the poetical or untranslatable), 
were all of them, it is worthy of observation, horn 
before the^lose of the reign of James I., or within 
the age which has been just described as the noon¬ 
day of our literature. The light of that eiildcn 
time did not utterly depart so long as any of them 
lived. A boyhood or youth passed in the days of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, and a manhood in those of 
the Great Rebellion, formed a training which could 
not fail to rear high powers to their highest reach 
of achievement. 

We wrll now proceed to follow the history of 
our dramatic literature from the point to which we 
sketched its rise and progress m the last Book. 
Both Moral plays, and even the more ancient 
Miracle plays, continued to he occasionally per¬ 
formed down to the very end of the sixteenth 
century. One of the last dramatic representations 
at which Elizabeth was present wns a Moral jiWtvs 
entitled ‘The Contention between Liberality and 
Prodigality,’ winch was' performed before her ma¬ 
jesty in 1000, or 1001. This production was 
printed in 1002, and was probably written not 
long before that time: it has been attributed to 
Robert Greene, who died in 1592. The only 
three manuscripts of the Chester Miracle ploys 
now extant were written in 1000, 1004, and 1007, 
most probably while the plays still continued to ho 
acted. There is evidence that the ancient annual 
Miracle plays were acted at Tewkesbury at least 
till 1585, at Coventry till 1591, at Newcastle till 
1598, and at Kendal down even to the year 1603. 

As has been observed, however, by Mr. Collier, 
the latest and beat historian of the English drama, 
the Moral plays were enabled to keep possession 
of the stage so long as they did, partly by means 
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of the approaches they had for some time been 
making to a more improved species of composition, 

“ and partly because, under the form of allegorical 
fiction and abstract character, the writers introduced 
matter which covertly touched upon public events, 
popular prejudices, jnd temporary opinions.”* 
He mentions, in particular, the Moral entitled 
‘ The Three Ladies of London,’ printed in 1584, 
and its continuation, ‘ The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London,’ which appeared in 1590 (both 
by R. W.), as belonging to this class. 

Meanwhile, lon^ before the earliest of these 
dates, the ancient drama had, in other hands, 
assumed wholly a new form. Mr. Collier appears 
to consider the Interludes of John Ileywood, the 
earliest of which must have been wiitten before 
1521, as first exhibiting the Moral play in a state 
of transition to the regular tragedy and comedy. 

“ John Hcywood’s dramatic productions,” he says, 
“almost, form a class by themselves: they are 
neither Miracle plays nor Moral plays, but what 
may he properly and strictly called Interludes, a 
species of writing of which he has a claim to he 
considered the inventor, although the term inter¬ 
lude was applied generally to theatrical productions 
in the reign of Edward IV.” A notion of the 
nature of these compositions may be collected from 
the plot of one of them,—‘ A Mery Play betwene 
the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and neigh¬ 
bour Praltc,’ printed in 1533, of %hicli Mr. 
Collier gives the following account:—“ A par¬ 
doner and a friar have each obtained leave of the 
curate to use his church,—the one for the exhibi¬ 
tion of his relics, and the other for the delivery of 
a sermon, the object of both being the same, that 
of procuring money. The friar arrives first, anil 
is about to commence his discourse when the par¬ 
doner enters and disturbs him : each is desirous of 
being heard, and, after many vain attempts by 
force of lungs, they proceed to force of arms, kick¬ 
ing ami culling each other -unmercifully. The 
curate, galled by the disturbance in his church, 
endeavours, without avail, to part the combatants; 
he therefore calls in neighbour Prattc to his assist¬ 
ance, and, while the curate seizes the friar, Pratte 
uifdertakes to deal with the pardoner, in order that 
they may set them in the stocks. It turns out that 
both the friar and the pifrdonfer are too much for 
their assailants; and the latter, after a sound 
drubbing, are glad to come to a composition, by 
which the former are allowed quietly to depart.”! 
Here, then, we have a dramatic fable, or incident 
at least, conducted, not by allegorical personifica¬ 
tions, but by characters of real life, which is the 
essential difference that distinguishes the true 
tragedy or comedy from the mere moral. Hey- 
wood’s Interludes, however, of which there are 
two or three more of the same description with this 
(besides others partaking more of the allegorical cha¬ 
racter), are all only single acts, or, more properly, 
scenes, and exhibit, therefore, nothing more than the 
mere rudiments or embryo of the regular comedy. 

• Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 413. Idem, p. 3S6. 
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The earliest English comedv, properly so railed, 
that 1ms yet been discovered, is that of Ralph 
Roister Doister, the production of Nicholas Udall, 
an eminent classical scholar in the earlier part, of 
the sixteenth century, and one of the masters, first, 
at Eton, and afterwards at Westminster. Its 
existence was unknown till a copy was discovered 
in 1818, which was perhaps not printed cm her 
than 1500 (for the title-page was gone); but the 
play is mentioned in Thomas Wilson’s 1 Utile of 
Reason,’ first printed in (551, mid other consider¬ 
ations make it probable that it may have been 
written some fifteen or twenty years before.* Tins 
hypothesis would carry it hack to about the same 
date with the earliest of Heywood’s Interludes; 
and it. certainly was produced while that writer was 
still alive and in the height of his popularity. It 
may lit; observed that Wilson calls lliiall’s play mi 
interlude, which would therefore seem to have been 
at this time the common name for any dramatical 
composition, as indeed it appears to have been for 
nearly a century preceding. The author himself, 
however, in his prologue, announces it as a “ Co¬ 
medy, or Interlude,” and as mi imitation of the 
classical models of Plautus and Terence. 

And, in truth, both in character and in plot, 
Ralph Roister Doister has every right to he re¬ 
garded as a true comedy, showing, indeed, in its 
execution, tho rudeness of the age, but in its plan, 
and in reference to the principle upon which it. is 
constructed, as regular and as complete as any 
comedy in the language. It is divided into acts 
and scenes, which very few of the. Moral plays are; 
and, according to Mr. Collier’s estimate, the per¬ 
formance could not have been concluded in less 
time than about two hours and a half, while few of 
the Morals would require more than about an hour 
for their representation, f The dramatis persona: 
are thirteen 111 all, nine male and four female; and 
the two principal ones at least, Ralph himself, a 
vain, thoughtless, blustering fellow, whose ulti¬ 
mately baffled pursuit of the gay and rich widow 
Custancc forms the action ol the piece, and his 
servant, Matthew Mcrrygreck,/i kind of ttesli-and- 
blood representative of the Vice of the old Moral 
plays, are strongly discriminated, and drawn 
altogether with much force and spirit. The story 
is not very ingeniously involved, but it moves 
forward through its gradual development, and 
onwards to the catastrophe, in a sufficiently 
hustling, lively manner; and some of the situa¬ 
tions, though the humour is rather farcical than 
comic, are very cleverly conceived and managed. 
The language also may he said to be, on the whole, 

' racy and characteristic, if not very polished. A few 
lines from a speech of one of the widow’s hand¬ 
maidens, Tibet Talkapace, in a conversation with 
her fellow-servants on the approaching marriage of 
their masters, may he quoted as a specimen :— 

“ I hearde our nourse speake of an husbaud to-day 

Ready l'og^ur mistrcsse, a rich mau aud a guy: 

f Idem, [> <51. 


* See Collier, ii, 446. 
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And wp ahull go in our Frenclie hoodes every day. 

In our alike cassocks (1 warrant you) frcahe and gay; 
lo our tritke ferdigows and billimeni* of guide, 
llruvu m our ante* of chuunge soveu double foldp. 

Then shall yenee Tibet, sirs, treado the mosse so trimme ; 

Nay, why sn\d 1 ireftde? ye shall see her glide and aw inline, 

Not lumperdee, clumperdee, like our Spaniel Rig. 

Ralph' Roister Doister is in every way a very 
superior production to Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
which, before the discovery of Udall’s piece, had 
the credit of being the first regular English 
comedy. At the same time it must lie admitted that 
the superior antiquity assigned to Ralph Roister 
Doister is not very conclusively made out. All 
that w'e know with certainty with regard to‘the 
date of the play is, that it was in existence in 

1551. The oldest edition of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is dated'. 1575; but how long the play 
mav have been composed before that year is un¬ 
certain. Tlie title-page of the 1575 edition de¬ 
scribes it as “ played on the stage not long ago in 
Christ’s College in Cambridge;” and Warton, on 
the authority of what he calls “ MSS. Oldys,” 
meaning, apparently, some manuscripts left by 
OldyB, the eminent antiquary, says that it was 
written and first printed in 1551.* Wright also, 
m his Histnria Ihstrionica, first printed in 109b, 
states it ns bis opinion that it was written in the 
reign of Edward VI. In refutation of all this it 
is alleged that “ it could not have been produced 
so early, because John Still (afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells), the author of it, was not born 
until 1543; and, consequently, in 1552, taking 
Warton's latest date, would only have been nine 
years’ old.”t But the evidence that Bishop Still 
was the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is 
really exceedingly slight. The play is merely 
state! on the title-page to have been “ made by 
Mr. S., Master of Arts;” hut even if there was, as 
is asserted, no other master of arts of Christ’s 
College whose name began with S. at the 
time when this title-page was pqpted, the author 
of the play is-not, stated to have been of that College, 
nor, if lie were, is it necessary to assume that he 
was living in 1575. On the whole, therefore, 
while there is no proof that Ralph Roister Doister 
is older than the year 1551, it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that’ Gammer Gurton’s Needle was not 
written in that same year. 

This “ right pithy, pleasant, and merie comedie,” 
as it is designated on the title-page, is,like Udall’s 
play, regularly divided into acts and scenes, and, 
like it too, is written in rhyme—the language and 
versification being, on the whole, /perhaps rather 
more easy and flowing—a circumstance which, 
more than any external evidence that has been 
produced, would incline us to assign to it a some- 

• History of F.ngliBh Poetry, iv. 32. He adds, that it was " *o6n 
afterward* acted at Christ's College in Cambridge." And elsewhere 
(iii.205')he says, that it was acted in that society about the year 

1552. We do not understand how Mr. Collier (ii. 444) collects trom 
a comparison of these two passages that “ Warton states in one 
place that Gammer Ourton'$ Needle was printed in 1851, and in an¬ 
other that it was not written till 1552.” M¥. Collier, it may be per¬ 
ceived, ia also mistaken in adding, that Warton seema to have hod no 
other evidence for these assertions than the opinion air Wright, the 
author of the HUtoria Hutrimica. 

f Collier, ii. 444., 


what later date. But it is in all respects a very 
tame and poor performance—the plot, if so it can 
be called, meagre to insipidity and silliness, the 
characters only a few slightly distinguished va¬ 
rieties of the lowest life, and the dialogue in general 
as feeble and undramafic as the merest monotony 
can make it. Its merriment is of the coarsest 
and must boisterous description, even where it is 
not otherwise offensive; hut the principal orna¬ 
ment wherewith the author endeavours to enliven 
his style is a brutal Jilth and grossness of expres¬ 
sion, which is the more astouuding when we con¬ 
sider that the piece was the production, in all 
probability, of a clergyman, at least, if not of one 
who afterwards became a bishop, and that it was 
certainly represented before a learned and grave 
university. There is nothing of the same high 
seasoning in Ralph Roister Doister, though that 
jday seems to have been intended only for the 
amusement of a common London audience. The 
Second Act of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is intro¬ 
duced by a song, 

I cannot eat but little meat. 

My stomach is uol good, &c. ^ 

which is the best thing in the. whole play, and 
which is well known from having been quoted by 
Warton, who describes it us the earliest chanson 
ii boire, or drinking ballad, of any merit in the 
language ; and observes that “ it 1ms a vein of 
ease and honour which we should not expect to 
have been inspired by the. simple beverage of those 
times.” Instead of this, however, we shall give, 
as a specimen of the language of Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, the following introductory speech to the 
First Act, which is put into the mouth of a cha¬ 
racter called Diccon the Bedlam,—that is, one of 
those mendicants who affected a sort of half¬ 
madness, and were known by the name of Bedlam 
Beggars,*— 

" Many n myle have I walked, divers and sundry wales. 

And many a good man’s house have 1 bin at in my dais: 

Many a gossip's eup in my tyme have I lasted, 

And many a brooheaud spyt have I both turned and basted: 
Many a peece of bacon have I had out of tlur balke*. 

In ronnyug ovei the countrey with long and went wulkes; 

\et came mv looto never within those dooro rheekes. 

To seek flesh or fysh, garlyke, onyoiis or leekes, 

That evei I saw n sorte in such a plyght, 

As here within this house apperoth to my syght.' 

There is howlynge and scliowlyng, all cast m a dumpe, 

With whew ling and pewling, /»s though they had lost a trump: 
Syghing and subbing, they wwepe and they wayle; 

I man el in my mynd what the. devil tliev nyle. 

The olde trot syts groning, with alas, and alas, 

And Tib wringes her hands, and takes on in worse case; 

With poore Cocke, tlieyr boyc. they be dryven in such fyts 
J feuve mee the lolkes be not well in theyr wyts. 

Aske them whatthey ayle, or who brought them in this staye? 
They aunsu er,*iot at all, but alacke and welaway ! 

When 1 saw it. booted not, out at doores 1 liyed mee. 

And caught a slyp of bacon, when I saw none spyed mee. 

Which I intend not far hence, unles my purpose favle, 

Shall serve for a shoing home to draw on two pots of ale." 

Probably of earlier date than Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is another example of the regular drama, 

• Diocon Is the ancient abbreviation of Richard. It may bo 
noticed that them is an entry in the Stationers’ Hooks of a pla\ en¬ 
titled Diccon of Bedlam under tlm year 1563,! which is in all pro¬ 
bability the same piece we are now considering. If so, this fact 
affords an additional presumption that Gammer Gurlon's Needle 
was printed,or at least wriltcu, some years before the date of the 
curliest edition of it now extant, 
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which, like Ralph Roister Doister, has been hut 
lately recovered, a play entitled Misogotms, the only 
copy of which is in manuscript, and is dated 15TJ. 
An allusion, however, in the course of the dialogue 
would seem to prove that the play must have been 
composed about the yegr 1560. To the prologue 
is appended the name of Thomas Rychardes, who 
has therefore been assumed to be the author. The. 
play, as contained in the manuscript, consists only 
of the unusual number of four acts, but the story, 
nevertheless, appears to be completed. For a 
further account of Misogonus, however, we muBt 
refer the reader to Mr. Collier’s very elaborate 
analysis ;* only remarking that the piece is written 
throughout in rhyming quatrains, not couplets, 
and that the language would indicate it to he 
of about the same date with Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. It contains a song, which for fluency 
and spirit may very well bear to be compared with 
the drinking song in that drama. Neither in the 
contrivance and conduct of the plot, however, nor 
■■ in the force with which the characters are exhi¬ 
bited, does it evince the same free, and skilful hand 
with Ralph Roister Doister, although it is interest¬ 
ing for some of the illustrations which it affords of 
the manners of the time. One of the dramatis 
persona;, in particular, who is seldom absent from 
the stage, Cacurgus, the buffoon or fool kept by 
the family whose fortunes form the subject of the 
piece, must, ns Mr. Collier remarks, ‘*ave been 
a very amusing character in his double capacity 
of rustic simpleton and artful mischief-maker.” 
“ There are few pieces,” Mr. Collier adds, “ in 
the whole range of our ancient drama which dis¬ 
play the important character of the domestic fool 
in anything like so full and clear a light.” 

If the regular drama thus made its first appear¬ 
ance among us in the form of comedy, the tragic 
muse was at least not far behind. There is some 
ground for supposing, indeed, that one species of 
the graver drama of real life may have begun to 
emerge rather sooner than comedy out of the sha¬ 
dowy world of the old allegorical representations; 
that, namely, which was long distinguished from 
both comedy and tragedy by the name of History, 
or Chronicle History, consisting, to quote Mr. 
Collier’s definition, “ of certain passages or events 
detailed by annalists put’into 1 a dramatic form, 
often without regard to the course in which they 
happened ; the author sacrificing chronology, situ¬ 
ation, and circumstance to the superior object of 
producing an attractive play.”t Of what may he 
called at least the transition from the? moral play 
to the history we have an example in Dale’s lately 
recovered drama of ‘JCynge Johan,’{ written in all 
probability some years before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in which, while many of the 
characters are still allegorical abstractions, others 
are real personages ; King John himself, Pope 
Innocent, Cardinal Pandulphus, Stephen Langton, 

• Hist. Dram. Poet., it. 4G8—4S1. t Id™, j>. 414. 

" t Published by the Camden Society, under the care of Mr. Collier. 
See vol. ii. p. 726. 
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and other historical figures, moving about in odd 
intermixture with such mere notional spectres as’ 
the Widowed Britannia, Imperial Majesty, Nobi- 
•lity, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and 
Sedition. The play is accordingly described by 
Mr. Collier, the editor, as occupying an interme¬ 
diate place between moralities and historical plays; 
and “it is,” he adds, “the only known existing 
specimen of that species of composition of so early 
a date.” The other productions that are extant of 
the same mixed character are all of the latter half 
of the century; such as that entitled Tom Tiler 
and his Wife supposed to have been first printed 
about 1578, although the oldest known edition is 
a reprint dated 1661 ; The Conflict of Con¬ 
science (called a comedy), by Nathaniel iWoodes, 
minister of Norwich, 1581; &e.* 

But the era of genuine tragedies and historical 
plays had already commenced some years before 
these last-mentioned pieces saw the light. On, the 
18th of January, 1562, was “shown before the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty,” as the title-page 
of the printed play informs us, “ in her Highness’ 
Court of Whitehall, by the Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple,” the Tragedy of Gorboduc, otherwise 
entitled the Tragedy of Fcrrex and l’orrcx, the 
production of Thomas Sackvillc, afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, the same who has 
been already mentioned as one of the writers of 
the collection of historical legends in verse entitled 
The Mirror for Magistrates, and of Thomas Norton, 
who is said to have been a puritan clergyman, and 
who had already acquired a poetic reputation, 
though in a different province of the land of song, 
as one of the coadjutors of Sternhold and Hopkins 
in their metrical version of the Psalms. Oifjpie 
title-page of the first edition, printed in 1565, 
which however was surreptitious, it is stated that 
the three first acts were written by Norton and the 
two last by Sackv^lc; and although this announce¬ 
ment was afterwards withdrawn, it was, never ex¬ 
pressly contradicted, and it is not improbable that 
it muy have a general foundation of truth. It must 
be confessed, however, that no change of style 
gives any indication which it is'easy to detect of n 
succession of hands; and that, judging by this cri¬ 
terion, we should rather lie led to infer that, in 
whatever way the two writers contrived to combine 
their labours, whether by the one retouching and 
improving what the other hud rough-sketched, or 
by the one taking the quieter am} humbler, and 
the other the more impassioned, scenes or portions 
of the dialogue, they pursued the same method 
throughout the piece. Charles Lamb expresses 
himself “ willing to believe that Lord Buckhurst 

• See an account of these and other piece* of the same kind in 
Collier, Hist. Dram. L’oot., ii. 353, See. In assigning the first publi¬ 
cation ol‘ Toni Tiler and his Wife to the year 1573, Mr. Cnlliei pro¬ 
fesses to follow ltiUon (Aucient 3onip», ii. 31, edit. 182‘J), who, ho 
observes, was no doubt as correct as usual. Hut, whatever may bate 
been Kitsou’s eorrectuess hi matters of mere transcription, it is 
proper to note that in the present case he merely ofTcis a coujeetuie; 
so that we are kft to depend, not upon hi# correctness, but upon lus 
sagacity. Thiifvery little dependence is to be placed upon that they 
will feel most who know ttitsou best. 
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supplied the more vital parts.”* At the same 
time he observes that “ the style of this old play 
is stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses of its 
timesand that though there may be flesh and 
blood underneath, we cannot get at it. In truth, 
Gorboduc is a drama oidy in form. In spirit and 
maimer it is wholly undramatic. The story has 
no dramatic capabilities, no evolution either of 
action or of character, although it affords some 
opportunities for description and eloquent decla¬ 
mation ; and neither was there aught of dramatic 
power about the genius of Saclcville (to whom we 
may safely attribute whatever is most meritorious 
in the composition), any more than there was 
about that of bis follower Spenser, illustrious as 
the latter stands in the front line of the poets of 
his country mid of the world. Gorboduc, accord¬ 
ingly, is a most unaft'ecting and uninteresting 
tragedy ; ns would also be the noblest book of the 
Fairy Queen, or of Paradise Lost—the portion of 
either poem that soars the highest—if it were to 
he attempted to be transformed into a drama by 
merely being divided into acts and scenes, and cut 
up into the outward semblance of dialogue. In 
whatever abundance all else of poetry might be 
outpoured, the spirit of dialogue and of dramatic 
action would not be there. Gorboduc, though a 
dull play, is in some other respects a remarkable 
production for the time. The language is not 
dramatic, hut it is throughout singularly correct, 
flowing, and perspicuous ; in many parts it is 
even elevated and poetical; and there are some 
passages of strong painting not unworthy of the 
hand to which we owe the Induction to the Legend 
of ihe Duke of Buckingham m the Mirror for 
Magistrates. The piece has accordingly won 
much applause in quarters where there was little 
feeling of the true spirit of dramatic writing, as the 
exposition of passion in action, and where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy wjp a certain orderly 
pomp of expression and monotonous respectability 
of sentiment, to fill the car, and tranquillise rather 
than excite and disturb the mind. Sir Philip 
Sidney, while he finds fault with Gorboduc for its 
violation of the unities of time and place, declares 
it to be “ full of stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca in his 
style, and as full of notable morality, which it doth 
most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very end 
of poesy.” It grieves him, he adds, that it is so 
“ very defectuous in the circumstances,”—that is, 
the unities,—because that must prevent it from 
remaining for ever “ as mi exact model of all trage¬ 
dies.’^ Kymer terms it “ a fable better turned for 
tragedy than any on this side the Alpsand affirms 
that it might have been a better direction to Shak- 
speare and Ben Jonson than any guide they have 
had the luck to follow.”} Pope has delivered his 
opinion to the like effect, telling us that “ the writers 
of the succeeding age might have improved by copy- 

• Specimens of Eng. Drum, Poets, i 6 (edit, of 1835)- 

t Defence of Poesy, p. H4. ( edit, of 1810.) 

j Short View of Tragedy, p. 84. 
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ing from this drama a propriety in the sentiments 
and dignity in the sentences, and an unaffected 
perspicuity of style, which are essential to tragedy.” 
One peculiarity of the more ancient national drama 
retained in Gorboduc is the introduction, before 
every act, of a piece of machinery called the Dumb 
Show, in which was shadowed forth, by a sort of 
allegorical exhibition, the part of the story that 
was immediately to follow. This custom survived 
on the English stage, down to a considerably later 
date: the reader may remember that Shakspeare, 
though he rejected it in his own dramas, has intro¬ 
duced the play acted before the King and Queen 
in Hamlet by such a preiigurative dumb show. 

Another expedient, which Shakspeare has also 
on two occasions made use of, namely, the assist¬ 
ance of a chorus, is also adopted in Gorboduc; 
but rather byway of mere decoration, and to keep 
the stage from being at any time empty, as in the 
old Greek drama, than to carry forward or even to 
explain the action, as in Henry the Fifth and 
Pericles. It consists, to quote the description 
given by Warton, “ of Four Ancient and Sage 
Men of Britain, who regularly close every act,*hc 
last excepted, with an ode in long lined stanzas, 
drawing hack the attention of the audience to the 
substance of what has just passed, and illustrating 
it by recapitulatory moral reflections and poetical 
or historical allusions.”* These effusions of the 
chorus are all m rhyme, as being intended to be 
of the same lyrical character with those in the 
Greek plays ; but the dialogue in the rest of the 
piece is in blank verse, of the employment of 
which in dramatic composition it affords the 
earliest instance in the language. The first expe¬ 
riment in this “ strange metre,” as it was then 
called, had been made only a few years before by 
Lord Surrey, in his translation of the Second and 
Fourth Books of the /Eneid, which was published 
in 155), hut must have been written more than 
ten years before, Surrey having been put to death 
in January, 1547. In the mean time the new 
species of verse had been cultivated in several 
originul compositions by Nicholas Grimoald, from 
whom, in the opinion of Warton, the rude model 
exhibited by Surrey received “ new strength, ele¬ 
gance, and modulation.t” Grimonld’s pieces in 
blank verse were first jirmted in 1557, along with 
Surrey’s translation, in Tollelt’s “ Songs and Son¬ 
nets of Uncertain Authors and we are not aware 
that there was any more English blank verse 
written or given to the world till the production of 
Gorboduc. 'Tn that case Saekville would stand as 
our third writer in this species of verse; in the 
use of which, also, he may be admitted to have 
surpassed Grimoald fully as much as the latter 
improved upon Surrey. Indeed, it may he said to 
have been Gorboduc that really established blank 
verse in the language; for its employment from 
the time of the appearance of that tragedy became 
common in dramatic composition, while in other 
kinds of poetry, notwithstanding two or three early 
* Hist. Eng. Poet, iv. 181. + Id. Ui* 946. 
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attempts, such as Gascoigne’s “ Steel Glass,” in 
1516, Aske’s “ Elizabeth Triumphans,” in 1588, 
and Vallans’s 11 Tale of Two Swans,” in 1590, it 
never made head against rhyme, nor acquired any 
popularity, till it was brought into repute by the 
Paradise Lost, published a full century after Sack- 
viMe's play. It is remarkable that blank verse is 
never mentioned or alluded to by Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney in his Defence of Poetry, which could not 
have been written more than a few years before 
1586, the date of Sidney’s death, at the age of 
thirty-two. Yet he was acquainted with Gorboduc, 
as it appears; and in one part of his tract he 
treats expressly on the subject of versification, of 
which, he says, “ there are two sorts—the one 
ancient, the other modern; the ancient marked 
the quantity of each syllable, and, according to 
that, framed his verse; the modern observing only 
number, with some regard to the accent, the chief 
life of it standeth in that like, sounding of the 
words, which wc call rhyme.”* Even in dra¬ 
matic composition the use of blank verse appears 
to have been for some time confined to pieces not 
intended for popular representation. Gorboduc, 
as wc have seen, was brought out before the queen 
at Whitehall; and, although after that example, 
Mr. Collier observes, “ blank verse was not unfre- 
qucntly employed in performances written ex¬ 
pressly for the court and for representation before 
select audiences, many years elapsed before this 
heroic, measure without rhyme was adopted on the 
public stages of London.”-) 

Within a fortnight after the first performance of 
Gorboduc, it is recorded that another historical 
play, entitled Julius Caesar, was acted at court; 
but of this piece—affording “ the earliest instance 
on record,” Mr. Collier apprehends, “ in which 
events from the Roman history were dramatized in 
English”!—nothing is known beyond the name. 
To about the same time, or it may he even a year 
or two earlier, is probably to be assigned another 
early drama, founded on the story of Romeo and 
Juliet; as is inferred from the assertion of Arthur 
Brooke, in an advertisement prefixed to his poem 
upon that subject printed in 1S62, that he had 
seen “ the same argument lately set forth on the 
stage.” But whether this was a regular tragedy, 
or only a moral play, we have no data for conjec¬ 
turing. “ From about this date,” says Mr. Collier, 
“ until shortly after the year 1510, the field, ns 
far as wc have the means of judging, seems to 
have been pretty equally divided between the later 
morals, and the earlier attempts *in tragedy, 
comedy, and history. In some pieces of this 
date (as well as subsequently) we see endeavours 
made to reconcile or combine the two different 
modes of wTiting ; but morals afterwards generally 
gave way, and yielded the victory to a more popu¬ 
lar and more intelligible Bpecies of performance. 
The license to James Burbage and others in 1514 
mentions comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage 

• Def. of Poesy, p. 98. 
f HUt. Dram. Poet, ii, 485. 


plays ; and in the act of common council against 
their performance in the city, m the following 
year, theatrical performances are designated as in¬ 
terludes, tragedies, comedies, and shows ; including 
much more than the old miracle-plays, or more 
recent moral-plays, which would lie embraced by 
the words interludes, shows, and even stage plays, 
but to which the terms tragedies and comedies, 
found in both instruments, could not he so pro¬ 
perly applicable.”* We may add, in order to 
finish the subject here, that in the license granted 
by James I„ in 1003, to Burbage, Shakspearc, and 
their associates, they are authorized to play “ co¬ 
medies, tragedies, histories, interludes, morals, 
pastorals, stage plays, and such other like;” and 
that exactly the same enumeration is found in the 
patent granted to the Prince Palatine’s players in 
1(112; in a new patent granted to Burbage’s 
company in 1620 ;•) and also in Charles I.’s 
patent to Ilemings and Comlell in 1625. Morals, 
properly so called, however, had disappeared from 
the stage long before this last date, though some¬ 
thing of their peculiar character still survived in 
the pageant or masque. It. may be observed that 
there is no mention of morals, any more, than of 
miracle-plays, m the catalogue of the several spe¬ 
cies of dramatic entertainments which Shakspeure 
has pul into the mouth of Polonius in Hamlet, and 
in which he seems to glance slyly at the almost 
equally extended string of distinctions in the royal 
patents. 

Of the greater number of the plays that ure 
recorded to have been produced in the first twenty 
years after the appearance of Gorboduc, only the 
names have been preserved, from which it cannot 
in all cases he certainly determined to what 4psx 
the piece belonged. From the lists, extracted from 
the accounts of the Master of the Revels, of those 
represented before the court between 1568 and 
1580, and whicluno doubt were mostly the sumo 
that were exhibited in the. common playhouses, it 
appears probable that, out of fifty-two, about 

# Ilist. ii. 417 Mr. Collier ndda in a note, an an instance of how 
Hie names designating the dilTeient kinds ol plays were Mill misap¬ 
plied, or w li.it vague notions were as yet attached to^them, thut so 
late as in 13^8, Thomas Lnptoii called his inoiul of All fm Muncy 
both a tiagedy and a comedy. He calls it in the title “ a’mor.il and 
pitiful comedyami in the piologue, " a pleasant tiagedy,” but ho 
seems, nevertheless, to use the wouls in their common acceptation—• 
meaning by these quaint plumes that the piece is a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy. The cataMiopbo is sufficiently tragical; Judas, 
in the last scene, coining in, say & the stage directum “ like a damned 
sonl in black, painted with flames ol lire and with a feailul vizard,” 
followed h\ Dives, " with such like app.nol ns Judas hath while 
Damnation (another of the f/irtw/otispcrmnrtO^mrsiiing them, drives 
them before him, and they pass away," making a pitiful noise,” into 
peiditioii. A few years betore. in like manner, Thomas Preston hud 
cilleil Ins play of t’ainbjses. King of PeiMa, whieli is a mixture of 
moral and history, “ « lamentuble tmgedy lull of pleasant mirth” on 
the title-page, and in the miming title “A Comedio of King Cnm- 
bises.” Another play of about the same date, and of similar cliti- 
ractei, that ol A|i|iius ami Virginia, by It. Jh, is styled “a tragical 
comedy.” At a still carlin period, both in our own and in other lan¬ 
guages, the teims I ragedy and comedy were applied to other narra¬ 
tive compositions as well as to those in a dramatic form. The most 
illustrious mslatice of such a use of the term comedy is its employ¬ 
ment by Dante for the title ofhis great poem, because—as he has 
himsell expressly told ns in his dedication of the Paradise to Cane 
della Sraia, Pnnce of Verona,—the story, although it bggun sadly, 
ended prosperously. Even the narratives in the Mirioribr Magis¬ 
trates, published, as we have seen, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, were still called tragedies. 

f See it, printed for the first time, in Collier, i. 416, 
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eighteen were founded upon subjects of ancient 
history or fable, twenty-one upon modern history, 
romances, and stories of a more general kind; and 
that of the remainder, seven were comedies, and 
six morals.* “Of these fifty-two dramatic pro¬ 
ductions,” Mr. Collier observes, “ not one can be 
suid to have survived, although there may be 
reason to believe that some of them formed the 
foundation of plays acted at a later period.” 
Among the very few original plays of this period 
that have come down to us is one entitled Damon 
and Pythons, which was acted before the queen at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in September, 1566, and 
was the production of Richard Edwards, who, in 
the general estimation of his contemporaries, seems 
to have been accounted the greatest dramatic 
genius of his day, at least, in the comic style. His 
Damon and Pythcas does not justify their laudation 
to a modern taste; it is a mixture of comedy and 
tragedy, between which it would he hard to decide 
whether the grave writing or tiie gay is the rudest 
and dullest. The play is in rhyme, but some 
variety is produced by the measure or length of 
the line being occasionally changed. Mr. Collier 
thinks that the notoriety Edwards attained may 
probably have been in great, part owing to the 
novelty of his subjects; Damon and Pythcas being 
one of the earliest attempts to bring stories from 
profane history upon the English stage. Edwards, 
however, besides his plays, wrote many other 
things in verse, some of which have an ease and 
even an elegance that neither Surrey himself nor 
a«y other writer of that age has excelled. Most of 
these shorter compositions are contained in the 
miscellany called the Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
which, indeed, is stated on the title-page to have 
been “ devised and written for the most part ” by 
Edwards, who had, however, been dead ten years 
when the first edition appeared in 1510. Among 
them are the very beautiful and tender lines, which 
have been often reprinted, in illustration of 
Terence’s apophthegm,— 

“ Am.uitium ira* amoris reilinti’jjr.itio est. 

or, as it is here rendered in the burthen of eacli 
stanza,— 

“ The fulling out of faithful friends renew inij is of love.” 

Edwards, who, towards the end of his life, was 
appointed one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal and master of the queen's singing boys, 
“ united,” says Warton, “ all jhosc arts and 
accomplishments which minister to popular plea¬ 
santry : he was the first fiddle, the most fashionable 
sonnetteer, the readiest rhymer, and the most 
facetious mimic'of the court,”t Another surviving 
play produced during this interval is the Tragedy 
of Tancrcd and Gismund, founded upon Boccaccio’s 
well-known story, which was presented before 
Elizabeth at the Inner Temple in 1568, the five 
acts of which it consists being severally written by 

• Sec tlie lints in Collier, id. 24, 25. 

t Hist, of Eng. Poet. i\. 110. 
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five gentlemen of the society, of whom one, the 
author of act third, was Christopher Hatton, after¬ 
wards the celebrated dancing lord chancellor. The 
play, however, was not printed till 1592, when 
Robert Wilmot, the writer of the fifth act, gave it 
to the world, as the title-page declares, “ newly 
revived, and polished according to the dccorum^if 
these days.” The meaning of this announcement, 
Mr. Collier conceives to be, that the piece was in 
the first instance composed in rhyme; but rhymed 
plays having by the year 1592 gone out of fashion 
even on the public stage, Wilmot’s reviving and 
polishing consisted chiefly in cutting off many of 
the “tags to the lines,” or turning them dif¬ 
ferently. The tragedy of Tancred and Gismund, 
which, like Gorboduc, has a dumb show ut the 
commencement and a chorus at the close of every 
act, is, he observes, “ the earliest English play 
extant., the plot of which is known to be derived 
from an Italian novel.”* To this earliest stage in 
the history of the regular drama belong, finally, 
some plays translated or adapted from the ancient 
and from foreign languages, which doubtless also 
contributed to excite anil give, an impulse the 
national taste and genius in this department. 
There is extant an old English printed version, in 
rhyme, of the Andiia of Terence, which, although 
without date, is believed to have been published 
before 15.10; and the moral, or interlude, called 
Jack Juggler, which is founded upon the Ainphi- 
truo of Plautus, appears from internal evidence to 
have been written in the reign of Edward VI. or 
Mary, though not printed till after the acdfcssion of 
Elizabeth. Those early and very rude attempts 
were followed by a series of translations of the 
tragedies of Seneca, all likewise in rhyme, the first 
of which, the Tronn, by Jasper Ileywood, son of 
the celebrated John Ileywood, was published in 
1559 ; the second, the Thyestcs, also by Ileywood, 
in 1560; the third, the Hercules Furens , by the 
same lumd, in 1561; the fourth, the (Edipus, by 
Alexander Ncvyle, in 1563; the fifth and sixth, 
the Medea and the Agamemnon , by John Studley, 
in 1566. The Ortacia, by Thomas Nucc, was 
entered on the S|Mioners’ Books in the Bailie year, 
but no copy of that date is now known to exist. 
Versions of the Hippolyhu and the Hercules 
Oetaeus by Studley, and of the Tliefrais by Tho¬ 
mas Newton, were added when the whole were 
republished together in 1581 under the title of 
“ Seneca his Ten Tragedies translated into Eng¬ 
lish.” Of the authors of these translations, Hey- 
wood and Studley in particular “ have some 
claim,” as Mr. Collier remarks, “to be viewed in 
the light of original dramatic poets; they added 
whole Beenes and choruses wherever they thought 
them necessary.” But Ileywood and his coadjutors 
in this undertaking do not appear to have had any 
view of bringing Seneca upon the English stage; 
nor is it probable that any of their translated 
dramas were ever acted. In 1566, however, 
“ The Supposes,” a prose translation by George 
. • nut. Dram,Port. Ui. 1». 
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Gascoigne from Gli. Sujipositi of Ariosto, and 
another play, in blank verse, entitled “ Jocastn,” 
taken from the Phcenissre of Euripides, by Gas¬ 
coigne and Francis Kinwelmarsh, were both 
represented at Gray’s Inn. The Jocasta was, 
therefore, the second English play written in blank 
varse. “It is,” says^Warton, “partly a para¬ 
phrase- and partly an abridgment of the Greek 
trngedy. There are many omissions, retrench¬ 
ments, and transpositions. The chorus, the cha¬ 
racters, and the substance of the story are entirely 
retained, and the tenor of the dialogue is often 
preserved through whole scenes. Some of the 
beautiful odes of the Greek chorus are neglected, 
and others substituted in their places, newly written 
by the translators.”* These substitutions, how¬ 
ever, sometimes display considerable poetic power; 
and the versification throughout the piece, both in 
the old metre (in which the choral passages are 
written) and in the new, flows with a facility and 
smoothness which, as contrasted with any English 
verse written twenty years before, marks a rate of 
progress during that space, in the subsidence of the 
language into comparative regularity of gram¬ 
matical and syntactical forms, which is very sur¬ 
prising. Warton remarks, as a proof of the 
rapidity witli which the work of refinement or 
change went on in the language at tins tune, that 
“ in the second edition of this pluy, printed again 
with Gascoigne's poems in 1587, it was thought 
necessary to affix marginal explanations of many 
words, not long before in common use, but now 
become obsolete and unintelligible.” lathe pre¬ 
sent instance this was done, as the author tells us, 
at the request of a lady, who did not understand 
“ poetical words or terms.” But it -was a practice 
occasionally followed down to a much later date. 
To all the quarto editions, for cxnmplc, of Joshua 
Sylvester's metrical translation of Du Builtis 
(lf>05, 1608, 1613) there is appended “ A brief 
Index, explaining most of the hardest words 
scattered through this whole work, for ease of such 
as are least exercised in those kind of leadings.” 
It consists of thirty double-columned pages, and 
may contain about six hundred ^ords.t 

Ihut. Enjf. Foet. iv. 197. 

f Most of tlie-e are lnoper names ; many others are scientific 
terms. Among the explanation*me the following /Innate, IJj.h- 
Unit:' fiom year to yeni.— Anahiso> pheere, Venus {phene itself is 
not explained, and may therefore be supposed to have been still m 
common use ).—Jinrxhannhnn frourn, ’Wonu'n-pnests of I?accliu\ tlu* 
(iod of Cups— linrr-i/eese and Dm navies, a Kind of fowl* that {flow 
of rotten trees nnd broken ships.— Domnin, possessions ot inhentauce, 
timeout ot mind continued in the possession of the loid.— Duel, single 
combat— Metaphysical, supernatural.— Poetasters, base, counterfeit, 
unlearned, witles?, and wanton poets, that pesfci the woild eilliei 
with idle %auities or odious\illauics.— Patayims, Indian canuib.ils, 
such as cut rnun’s flesh.— UcaHgcr, Josephus, now living, a Fiench- 
mttu admirable in all lntiRunges for ull manner of learning (mi in 
edition of 1613, though Jos. Scaliger died m 1609). The«e expla¬ 
natory vocabularies are sometimes, also, found appended to prose 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Mi lialluni, in a 
note to his Introduction to the Liteiutme of Km ope, vol. m. p. 653, 
has observed that, in I'mtt’s odiiion of Bishop Hall’s works, we have 
u glossary of obsolete or unusual words employed by him, which 
amount to more than 1100, some of which are Gallicisms but the 
greater part of Latin or Greek ongin. Tin* book was published after 
the Restoration. By that tune wo see the difficulty oidmury readers 
had was, to nnderstund the old words that were going out of fashion ; 
whereas, that of thiiir ancestors, in the days of Elizabeth and James, 
was to understand the new words that were flowing so fast into their 
mother-tongue, (This little circumstance is very curiously significant, 
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It thus appears that numerous pieces, entitled by 
their form to he accounted as belonging to the 
regular drama, had been produced bcl'oie the year 
•1580 ; hut nevertheless no dramatic work had yet 
been written which can he said to have taken its 
place in our literature, or to have almost any 
interest for succeeding generations on account of 
its intrinsic merits and apart, from its mere an¬ 
tiquity. The next ten years disclose a new scene. 
Within that space a crowd of dramatists arose 
whose writings still form a portion of our living 
poetry, nnd present the regular drama, no longer 
only painfully struggling into the outward shape 
proper to that species of composition, hut having 
the breath of life breathed into it, and beginning 
to throb and stir a itli the pulsations of genuine 
passion. Wc can only here shortly notice some of 
the chief names in this numerous company of our 
early dramatists, properly so called. One to whom 
much attention has been recently directed is George 
1 ’eolc, the first, of whose dramatic productions, 
“ Tlie Arraignment of Paris,” n sort of lnusque 
or pageant which had been represented before the 
queen, was printed anonymously in 1584. But 
Pcele’s most celebrated drama is his “ Love of 
King David and Fair Bcthsabc,” first published 
in 1599, two or three years after the author’s 
death. This play Mr. Campbell lias called “ the 
earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that can 
he traced in our dramatic poetry and he adds, 
“ there is no such sweetness of versification and 
imagery to be found in our blank verse anterior to 
Shukspeare.”* David and Bcthsabc was, in all 
probability, written not anterior to Shakspeare, but 
after lie had been at least six or seven years a 
writer for the stage, and bad produced perhaps ten 
or twelve of his plays, including some of those in 
which, to pass over all other and higher things, the 
music of the verse has ever been accounted the 
must perfect and delicious. We know at least that 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, Romeo and 
Juliet, the Meichanl of Venice, Richard II., King 
John, and Richard III. were nil written and 
acted at least, if not all printed, before l’eele’s 
play was given to the woild.f 'Bui, independently 
of this consideration, it must be admitted tiiat the 
best of Peele’s blank verse, though smooth and 
1 flowing, mid sometimes tastefully decorated with 
the embellishments of a learned and imitative 
fancy, is alike deficient in richness or even variety 
of modulation, and without any pretensions to the 
force and fire of original poetic genius. It maybe 
true, nevertheless, as is conceded by Mr. Collier, 
one of the modern critics with whom Peele has not 
found so much favour as with Mr. Campbell and 
his late editor Mr. llyce, that “he had an elegance 
of fancy, a gracefulness of expression, and a 

not onlv of the opposite direction)! in vvliicli tlie language w ns moving 
at the two peiiodN, but of the difference, ulso, in other respects be¬ 
tween an age of advancement and hope, uud one ol wcnniu'ns, letiu- 
gressioii, and decreiiitnde. 

* Spec, of linn. Foet. 1 .140. 1 

t Tail i* established by the often quoted passage m Meres’* 
JVti's Treasury, published in 1598, in which these and others ol 
Shakspeuro's plays are enumerated. 
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melody of versification which, in the earlier part of 
his career, was scarcely approached.”* Another 
of Peek’s pieces, entitled “ The Old Wives’ Tale, 
a Pleasant conceited Comedy,” printed in 1595, 
has excited some curiosity from a resemblance it 
hears in the story, though iu little or nothing else, 
to Milton’s Masque of Comus-t Contemporary 
with Peek wus Robert Greene, most notorious as 
the writer of a multitude of prose tales and other 
pamphlets, chiefly controversial, or rather satirical, 
in which torrents of scurrility are poured out with 
considerable fluency and liveliness, but also the 
author of five plays, besides une written in conjunc¬ 
tion with a friend. Greene died in 1592, and he 
appears only to have begun to write for the stage 
about 158). Mr. Collier thinks that, in facility of 
expression, and in the flow of bis blank verse, lie 
is not to be placed below Peek. Rut Greene’s 
most characteristic attribute is his turn for merri¬ 
ment, of which Pcele in his dramatic productions 
show's little or nothing. His comedy, or farce 
rather, is no doubt usually coarse enough, but the 
turbid stream Aowb at least freely and abundantly. 
Among bis plays is a curious one on the subject of 
the History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
which is supposed to have hcen written in 1588 or 
1589, though first published in 1594. This, how¬ 
ever, is not so much a story of diablerie as of mere 
legerdemain, mixed, like all the rest of Greene’s 
pieces, with a good deal of farcical incident and 
dialogue; even the catastrophe, in which one of 
the characters is carried off to hell, being so 
managed as to impart no supernatural interest to 
the drama. 

Of a different and far higher order of poetical 
and dramatic character is another play of this 
date upon a similar subject, the Tragical His¬ 
tory of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, by 
Christopher Marlow. Marlow died at an early 
age in 1593, the year after Greene, and three or 
four years before Peek. lie had been a writer for 
the stage at least since 1580, in which year, or 
before, \vas brought out the play of Tambuiiaine 
Ike Great, his claim to the authorship of winch 
has been conclusively established by Mr. Collier, 
who has further shown that this was the first play 
w ritten in blank verse that was exhibited on the 
public stage. J “ Marlow’s mighty line ” has been 
celebrated by Ben Jouson iu his famous verses oi\ 
Shakspcare ; but Drayton, the author of the Poly- 
olhion, has extolled him in the most glowing 

/ 

• Mr. Ilalbim’s estimate is, perhaps, not quite so high: “ Peelo 
luw some command of imagery, hilt in every other quality it seems to 
mi* that he has scarce any claim to honour; anti I doubt if there are 
thveo lines together iu nuv of hi* plays that could be mistaken lor 
Slinks pea re’s . . , The versification of Pcele is much inferior to that 
of Mai low e; and though sometimes poetical, he seems raiely dra¬ 
matic.”—Lit. of Eur. li. 378. 

t This was lirst pointed out by Isaac Hoed in the appendix to his 
edition ol B.ikei’s hiographui Draraatica, 1782, \ol. it. p. 441. Tim 
subject has been examined at length by Warton m his edition of the 
Minor Poems of Milton, lip. 135, 136 1 and again, pp. 575—577- (2nd 
Edit. Lon. 1791). He observes, “ That Milton had an oyo ou this 
ancient drama, which might have been the favourite of his early 
youth, perhaps may be at least atliftned with as much credibility us 
that he conceived the Paradise Lost from seeing a mystery at 
Florence, written by Andrehu, a Florentine, in 1617, entitled Adamo.” 

t Hist. Dram. Poet. ili. pp. 107—126. 


description,—m words the most worthy of the 
theme:— 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had ip him those brave t run «1 unary thing* 

That the first poets hud : his rapttues were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear; * 

For that fine madness still lie did ictim 
Which rightly should posses^ poet’s brain.* 

Marlow is, by nearly universal admission, our 
greatest dramatic writer before Shakspeare. lie is 
frequently; indeed, turgid and bombastic, especially 
in his earliest play, Tamburluine the Great, which 
has just been mentioned, where his fire, it must bo 
confessed, sometimes blazes out of all bounds and 
becomes a mere wasting conflagration—sometimes 
only raves in a furious storm of sound, filling the 
ear without any other effect. But in his fits of 
truer inspiration, all the magic of terror, pathos, 
and beauty Bashes from him m streams. The 
gradual accumulation of the agonies of Faustus, in’ 
the concluding scene of that play, as the moment 
of his awful fate comes nearer and ncarci, power¬ 
fully drawn as it is, is far from being one of those 
coarse pictures of wretchedness that merely oppress 
us with horror: the most admirable skill is affplied 
throughout in balancing that emotion by sympathy 
and even respect fur the sufferer,— 

- for he was a scholar once admiicd 
For wondrous knowledge ui uin (icim.in.M’hoola,— 

and yet without disturbing our acquiescence in the 
justice of Ins doom ; till we close the hook, saddened, 
indeed, hut not dissatisfied, with the pitying but 
still tributary and almost consoling words of the 
Chorus on our hearts,— 

Cut ii the bianch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned i* Apollo’*, l.uuel bough 
That sometime grow within this learned man. 

Still finer, perhaps, is the conclusion of another of 
Marlow’s dramas,—his tragedy of Edward II. 
“ The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty iu 
Edward,” says Charles Lamb, “ furnished hints 
which Shakspeare scarce improved in his Richard 
II.; and the death-scene of Marlow’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or 
modern, with which I am acquainted.”! Much 
splendour of poetry, also, is expended upon the 
delineation of Barabas, in the Rich Jew of Malta ; 
hut “Marlow’s Jew,” jts Lamb lias observed, 
“does not approach so near to Shakspearc’s (m the 
Merchant of Venice) as his Edward II.” We 
are more reminded of some of Barahas’s speeches 
by the magnificent declamation of Mammon iu 
Jonson’s Alchemist. 

Marlow, Greene, mid Pcele are the most noted 
names among those of our dramatists who belong 
exclusively to the age of Elizabeth; hut sume 
others that have less modern celebrity may per¬ 
haps he placed at least on the same line with the 
two latter. John Lyly, the Eupliuist, as he is 
called, has been already, mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding Book in connexion with the prose literature 

' • Elegy, '* To my dearly beloved friend Henry Beyuolds, of Poet* 
and Poesy.” 

f Spec, of Eng 1 . Dram. Peels, i, 31. 
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of the period.* As a poet he is, in his happiest 
efforts, elegant and fanciful; but his genius was 
better suited for the lighter kinds of lyric poetry 
than for the drama. lie is the author of nine 
dramatic pieces, hut of these seven are in prose, 
and only one in rhynjp and one in blank verse. 
All of them, according to Mr. Collier, 11 seem to 
have been written for court entertainments, al¬ 
though they were also performed at theatres, most 
usually by the children of St. Paul’s and the 
Revels.” They were fitter, it might he added, for 
beguiling the listle.SBness of comts than foi the 
entertainment of a popular audience, athirst for 
action mid passion, and very indifferent to mere 
ingenuities of style. All poetical readers, however, 
remember some songs and other short, pieces of 
verse with which some of them are interspersed, 
particularly a delicate little anacreontic in that 
entitled Alexander and Campaspc, beginning— 

Cupiil uml my CniiijiHspi* placed 

At ranis lor kisses, &<_•. 

Mr. Collier observes that Malone must have 
spoken ftom a very superficial acquaintance with 
Lyly’s works when he contends that his plays are 
comparatively free from those affected conceits and 
remote allusions that characterise most, of his other 
productions. Thomas Kvd, the author of the two 
plays of Jeronimo lind the Spanish Trai/eili/ 
(which is a continuation of the former), besides a 
translation of another piece from the French, 
appears to he called “ Spurting Kvd ” by Jonson, 
in his verses on Shakspeare, in allusion merely to 
his name. There is, at least, nothing particularly 
spoitive in the little that has come down to us 
from his pen. Kyd was a considerable master of 
language; hut his rank as a dramatist is not very 
easily settled, seeing that there is much doubt as 
to his claims to the authorship of by fur the most 
striking passages in the Spanish Tragedy, the best 
of his two plays. Lamb, quoting the scenes in 
question, describes them as “ the very salt of the 
old play, which, without them,” he adds, “ is but 
a capnl marluurn." It lias been generally as¬ 
sumed that they were added by Ben Jonson, who 
certainly was employed to make some additions to 
this play; and Mr. Collier attributes them to him 
as if the, point did not aclifnt of a doubt—admitting, 
however, that they represent Jonson in a new 
light., and that *' certainly there is nothing in his 
own entire plays equalling in pathetic beauty some, 
of his contributions to The Spanish, Tniyedy.” 
Nevertheless, it does not seem to be*pcrfectly clear 
that (he supposed contributions by another hand 
jjnight not have been the work of Kyd himself. 
Lamb says, “ There is nothing in the undoubted 
plays of Jonson which would authorise us to sup¬ 
pose that he could have supplied the scenes in 
question. I Bhould suspect the agency of some 
‘ more potent spirit.’ Webster might have fur¬ 
nished them. They are full of that wild, solemn, 
preternatural cast of grief which bewilders us in 
• See vol, ii, p. 836. 
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the Duchess of Malfy.” The last of these early 
dramatists we shall notice, Thomas Lodge, who 
was horn about 1550, and began to write for the 
stage about 1580, is placed by Mr. Collier “ in a 
rank superior to Greene, hut in some respects in¬ 
ferior to Kyd.” His principal dramatic work is 
entitled “The Wounds of Civil War, lively set. 
forth in the true Tragedies of Maims and Sylla,” 
and is written in blank verse with a mixture of 
rhyme. It shows him, Mr. Collier thinks, to 
have unquestionably the advantage over Kvd as a 
drawer of character, though not equalling that 
writer in general vigour and boldness of poetic 
conception. His blank verse is also much more 
monotonous than that of Kyd. Another strange 
drama in rhyme, written by Lodge in conjunction 
with Greene, is entitled “ A Looking-glass for 
London and England,” and has for its object to 
put down the puritanical outcry against the im¬ 
morality of the stage, which it attempts to accom¬ 
plish by a grotesque application to the city of 
London of the scriptural story of Nineveh. The 
whole performance, in Mr. Collier’s opinion, “ is 
wearisomely dull, although the authors have en¬ 
deavoured to lighten the weight by the introduc¬ 
tion of scenes of drunken buffoonery between ‘ u 
clown and his crew of ruffians,’ and between the 
same clown and a person disguised as the devil, in 
order to frighten him, hut who is detected and 
well beaten.” Mr. Ilailam, however, pronounces 
that there is great talent shown in this play, 
“ though upon a very strange canvas.”* Lodge, 
who was an eminent physician, has left a consider¬ 
able quantity of other poetry besides his plays, 
partly in the form of novels or tales, partly m 
shorter pieces, many of which may he found in the 
miscellany called England’s Helicon, from which 
a few of them have been extracted bv Mr. Ellis, 
m his Specimens. They are, perhaps, on the 
whole, more creditable to his poetical powers than 
Iris dramatic performances. One of Ids tales, first 
printed in 1590, under the title of “ Rosnlynde: 
Euphues’ Golden Lcgacie, found in his cell at. 
Silextra” (for Lodge was one .of Lyly’s imitators), 
is famous as the. source from which Shakspeare ap¬ 
pears to have taken the story of his As You Uhc 
It. “ Of this production it may be said,” ob¬ 
serves Mr. Collier, “ that our admiration of many 
portions of it will not he diminished by a compa¬ 
rison with the work of our great, dramatist.”! 

It is worthy of remark, that,all these founders 
and first huilders-up of the regular drama in Eng¬ 
land were, nearly if not absolutely without an ex¬ 
ception, classical scholars and men who had re¬ 
ceived a university education. Nicholas Udal was 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; John Still (if 
he is tube considered the author of Gammer Gal¬ 
lon's Needle) was of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Sackville was educated at both universities; so 
was Gascoigne; Richard Edwards was of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford; Marlow was of Benct College, 
Cambridge; Greene, of St. John’s, Cambridge; 
• LiteraluieofEar.it. 379. t Hist, of Dram, I’oet., la. 313. 
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Peek, of Christ’s Church, Oxford; Lyly. of 
Magdalen College, and I.odge, of Trinity College, 
in the same university. Kyd was also probably a 
university man, though we know nothing of his 
private history. To the training received by these 
writers the drama that arose among us after the 
middle of the sixteenth century may be considered 
to owe not only its form, but in part also its spirit, 
which had a learned and classical tinge from the 
first, that never entirely wore out. The diction of 
the works of all these dramatists betrays their 
scholarship; and they have left upon the language 
of our higher drama, and indeed of our blank verse 
in general, of which they were the main creators, 
an impress of Latinity, which, it can scarcely he 
doubted, our vigorous hut still homely and un- 
sonorous Saxon ■ speech needed to fit it for the 
requirements of that species of composition. For¬ 
tunately, however, the greatest and most influential 
of them were not mere men of books and readers of 
Greek and Latin. Greene, and Peek, anti Mar¬ 
low, all spent the noon of their days (none of them 
saw any afternoon) in the busiest haunts of social 
life, sounding in their reckless course all the 
depths of human experience, and drinking the cup 
of passion and suffering to the dregs. And of 
their greater successors, those who carried the 
drama to its height among us in the next age, 
while some were also accomplished scholars, all 
were men of the world—men who knew their 
brother men by an actual and intimate intercourse 
with them in their mbst natural and open-hearted 
moods, and over a remarkably extended range of 
conditions. We know, front even the scanty frag¬ 
ments of their history that have come, down to us, 
that Shakspenre, and Jonson, and Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, all lived much in the open air of society, 
and mingled with all ranks from the highest to 
the lowest; some of them, iudeed, having known 
what it was actually t,o belong to classes very far 
removed from each other at different periods of 
their livfts. But we should have gathered, though 
no other record or tradition had told us, that they 
must have been men of this genuiue and manifold 
experience from their drama alone,—various, and 
rich, and glowing as that is, even as life itself. 

William Shukspcarc, bom in 1564, is enumerated 
as one of the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre 
in 1589; is sneered at by Robert Greene, in 1592, 
in terms which seem to imply that he had already 
acquired a considerable reputation as a dramatist 
and a writer in blank verse, though the satirist 
insinuates that-he was enabled to make, the show 
he did chiefly by the plunder of his predecessors ;* 
and in 1598 is spoken of by a critic of the day as 
indisputably the greatest of English dramatists, 
both in tragedy and comedy, and as having already 
produced his Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors, Love’s Labours Lost, Love’s Lab&urs 

• “There is an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tygor’a heart wrapt in a player’s hide, supjioses he »» as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse ns the best ul you; and being an 
absoluto Johannes Factotum, Is, in his own conceit, the inly ifhakc* 
sunt) in a country,"— Cheat's Ghoatswortlt of !V\t, 1592. 


Won (that is, All’s Well that Ends Well), Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
Richard II., Richard III., Henry IV., King John, 
Titus Andronicus, and Romeo and Juliet* There 
is no ground, however, for feeling assured, and 
indeed it is rather improbable, that we have here 
a complete catalogue of the plays written by Shak- 
speare up to this date; nor is the authority of so 
evidently loose a statement, embodying, it is to be 
supposed, the mere report of the town, sufficient 
even to establish absolutely the authenticity of 
every one of the plays enumerated. It is very 
possible, for example, that Mercs may he mistaken 
in assigning Titus Andronicus to Shakspeare; and, 
on the other hand, he may be the author of Peri¬ 
cles, and may have already written that play and 
some others, although Meres does not mention 
them. The only other direct information we pos¬ 
sess on tliis subject is, that Titus Andronicus (if 
we may suppose it to he Shakspearc’s) was first 
published in 1594; Richard II., Richard III., 
and Romeo and Juliet in 1591; Love’s Labours 
Lost mid the First Part of Henry IV. in 1598 
(the latter, however, having been entered af Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall the preceding year); a “ corrected 
and augmented ” edition ol' Romeo and Juliet in 
1599; the Second Part of Henry IV., Henry V., 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and the Merchant of Venice in 1600 
(the last having been entered at Stationers’ Hall 
in 1598) ; the Second and Third Parts of Henry 
VI. (if they are by Shakspeare) the same year (but 
entered at Stationers’Hall in 1594); the Merry 
Wives of Windsor in 1602 (but entered at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall the year before); Hamlet in 1603 
(entered likewise the year before) ; a second and 
greatly enlarged edition of Hamlet in 1604; Lear 
m 1608, and Troilus and Cressida, and Pericles, in 
1609 (each being entered the preceding year); 
Othello not till 1622, six years after the author’s 
death; and all the otiier plays, namely. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, The Winter’s Tale, The 
Comedy of Errors, King John, All’s Well that 
Ends Weil, As You Like It, King Henry VIII., 
Mcastirc for Measure, Cymlieline, Macbeth, The 
Tinning of the Shrew, Julius Ctesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, The 
Tempest, and Twelfth Night, not till they ap¬ 
peared together, and along with those formerly 
printed, in the first folio, in 1623. That collec¬ 
tion also contained the. First Part of Henry VI., of 
which it may he confidently affirmed Shakspeare 
never wrote a u line. 

Such is the sum of the treasure that Slmkspearm 
has left us; but the revolution which his geniuj| 
wrought upon our national drama is placed in the 
clearest light by comparing his earliest plays with 
the best which the language possessed before his 
time. He has made all his predecessors obsolete. 
While his Merchant of Venice, and his Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream, and his Romeo and Juliet, 

• Palladia 'lamia; Wit’s Treasury. Iking the Second Part of 
Wit’s Commonwealth. By Francis Meres. 1598. p. 282. 
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and liis King John, and his Richard II., and his 
Henry IV., and his Richard III., all certainly 
produced, as we have sien, before the year 1598, 
are still, the most universally familiar compositions 
in our literature, no other dramatic work that had 
then been written is now popularly read, or fami¬ 
liar to anybody excepl*to a few professed investi¬ 
gators of the antiquities of our poetry. Where are 
now the best productions even of such writers as 
Greene, and Peek, and Marlow, and Decker, and 
Marston, and Webster, and Thomas Hcywood, 
and Middleton ? They are to he found among 
our ‘Select Collections of Old Plays,’—publica¬ 
tions intended rather for the mere preservation of 
the pieces contained in them, than for their diffu¬ 
sion among a multitude of readers. Or, if the 
entire works of a few of these elder dramatists 
have recently been collected and republished, 
this has still been done only to meet the demand 
of a comparatively very small number of curious 
students, anxious to possess and examine for 
themselves whatever relics are still recoverable 
of the old world of our literature. Popularly 
known and read the works of these writers never 
again will be; there is no more prospect or proba¬ 
bility of this than there is that the plays of Shak- 
speare will ever lose their popularity among his 
countrymen. In that sense, everlasting oblivion 
is their portion, ns everlasting life is his. In one 
form only have they any chance of again attract¬ 
ing some measure of the general attention—namely, 
in the form of such partial and very limited exhi¬ 
bition as Lamb has given us an example of in his 
‘ Specimens.’ And herein we see the first great 
difference between the plays of Shakspeare and 
those of his predecessors, and one of the nioBt im¬ 
mediately conspicuous of the improvements which 
lie introduced into dramatic writing. He did not 
create cur regular drama, hut he regenerated and 
wholly transformed it, as if by breathing into it a 
new soul. We possess no dramatic production 
anterior to his appearance that is at once a work 
of high genius and of anything life equably sus¬ 
tained power throughout. Wonderful bursts of 
poetry there are in many of the pieces of our earlier 
dramatists; but the higher they soar in one scene, 
the lower they generally seem to think it expedient 
to sink in the next. Th«ir great efforts arc made 
only by fits and starts: for the most part it must 
lie confessed that the best of them are either merely 
extravagant and absurd, or do nothing but trifle or 
dose away over their task with the expenditure of 
hardly any kind of faculty at all. This may have 
arisen in part from their own want of judgment or 
want of painstaking, in part from the demands of 
a very rude condition of the popular taste; hut 
the effect is to invest all that they have bequeathed 
to us with an air of barbarism, and to tempt us to 
take their finest displays of successful daring for 
mere capricious inspirations, resembling the sudden 
impulses of fury by Vvhich the listless and indolent 
man of the woods will sometimes be roused on the 
instant from his habitual laziness and passiveness to 
von. in. 


an exhibition of superhuman strength and activity. 
From this savage, or savage-looking state our drama 
was first redeemed by Shakspeare. Even Milton has 
spoken of his “ wood-notes wildand Thomson, 
more unceremoniously, has baptized him “wild 
Shakspeare,”*—as if a sort of half insane irregu¬ 
larity of genius were the quality that chieffy distin¬ 
guished him from other great writuis. If he be 
a “ wild” writer, it is in comparison with some 
dramatists and poets of succeeding times, who, it 
must be admitted, are sufficiently tame : compared 
with the dramatists of his own age and ol the age 
immediately preceding,—with the general throng 
of the writers from among whom he emerged, and 
the coruscations of whose feebler and more desul¬ 
tory genius he has made pale,—he is distinguished 
from them by nothing which is more visible at the 
first glance than hv the superior regularity and 
elaboration that mark his productions. Marlow, 
and Greene, and Kvd, may be called wild, and 
wayward, ami careless; hut the epithets are inap¬ 
plicable to Shakspeare, by whom, in truth, it was 
that the rudeness of our early drama was firtst 
refined, and a spirit of high art put into it, which 
gave it order and symmetry as well as elevation. 
It was the union of the most consummate judgment 
with the highest creative power that made Shak¬ 
speare the miracle that lie was,—if, indeed, we 
ought not rather to say that such an endowment 
as his of “ the vision and the faculty divine” 
necessarily implied the clearest and truest discern¬ 
ment as well as the utmost productive energy,— 
even as the most intense heat must illuminate as 
well as warm. But, undoubtedly, his dramas are 
distinguished from those of his predecessors by 
much more than metcly this superiority in the 
general principles upon which they arc constructed. 
Such rare passages of exquisite poetry, and scenes 
of sublimity or ti ne passion, as sometimes brighten 
the dreary waste of their productions, are equalled 
or excelled in almost every page of his;—“ the 
highest heaven of invention,” to which they ascend 
only in far distant Hights, and where their strength 
of pinion never sustains them long, is the familiar 
home of his genius. Other qualities, again, which 
charm us in his plays arc nearly unknown in 
theirs. He first informed our drama with true 
wit and humour. Of boisterous, uproarious, black¬ 
guard merriment and buffoonery there is no want 
in our earlier dramatists, nor of mere gibing and 
jeering and vulgar personal satire; but of true 
airy wit there is little or none. Ift the comedies of 
Shakspeare the wit plays and dazzles like dancing 
light. This seems to have been the excellence, 
indeed, for which he was most admired by his 
contemporaries; for quickness and felicity of 
repartee they placed him above all other play- 
writers. But his humour was still more his own 
than his wit. In that rich but delicate and subtle 
spirit of drollery, moistening and softening what¬ 
ever it touches like a gentle oil, and penetrating 

• la not wild Shakgpeare tliino and Nature’s boast ? 

Thomson's Summer. 
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through all enfoldings and rigorous cncrustments 
into the kernel of the ludicrous that is in every¬ 
thing, which mainly created Malvolio, and Shallow, 
and Slender, and Dogberry, and Verges, and 
Bottom, and Lancelot, and Launcc, and Costard, 
and Touchstone, and a score of other clowns, fools, 
and simpletons, and which, gloriously overflowing 
in Falstaff, makes his wit exhilarate like wme, 
Shakspeare has had almost as few successors as he 
had predecessors. Sterne is, of modern English 
writers, the one who has come nearest to him in 
this quality. It is often said that the drama should 
be a faithful picture or representation of real life; 
or, if this doctrine be given up in regard to the 
tragic or more impassioned drama, because, even 
kings and queens in the actual world never do 
declaim in the pomp of blank verse, as they do on 
the stage, still it is insisted that in comedy no 
character is admissible that is not a transcript,—a 
little embellished perhaps,—but still substantially 
a transcript from some genuine flesh and blood 
original. But Shakspeare has shown that it belongs 
to such an imagination as his to create in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy or in poetry of any other 
kind. Most of the characters that have just been 
mentioned are as purely the mere creations of the 
poet’s brain as are Ariel, or Caliban, or the Witches 
in Macbeth. If auy modern critic will have it 
that Shakspeare must have actually seen Malvolio, 
and Launce, and Touchstone, befure he could or 
at least would have drawn them, we would ask the 
said critic if he himself has ever seen such charac¬ 
ters in real life; and if he acknowledge, as he 
needs must, that he never has, we would then put 
it to him to tell us why the contemporaries of the 
great dramatist might not have enjoyed them in 
his plays without ever having seen them elsewhere, 
just as we do,—or, in other words, why such deli¬ 
neations might not have perfectly fulfilled their 
dramatic purpose then as well as now, when they 
certainly do not represent anything that is to he seen 
upon earth, any more than do Don Quixote and San- 
cho Panza. There might have been professional 
clowns and fools in the age of Shakspeare such as 
are no longer extant; but at no time did there ever 
actually exist such fools and clowns as his. These 
and other similar personages of the Shakspearian 
drama are as much mere poetical phantasmata as 
arc the creations of the kindred humour of Cer¬ 
vantes. But are they the less amusing or inte¬ 
resting on that .account?—do tye the less sym¬ 
pathise with them ?—nay, do we feel that they 
are. the less naturally drawn ?—that they have for 
us less of a truth and life than the most faithful 
copies from the men and women of the real world? 
But in these, too, there is no other drama so rich 
as that of Shakspeare. He has exhausted the old 
world of our actual experience as well as imagined 
for us new worlds of his own.* What other ana¬ 
tomist of the human heart has ever searched its 

• Each change of many-coloured life ho drew. 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined now. 

Johnson. 


hidden core, and laid bare all the strength and 
weakness of our mysterioqp nature, as he has done 
in the gushing tenderness of Juliet, and the “ fine 
frenzy” of the discrowned Lear, and the sublime 
melancholy of Hamlet, and the wrath of the per¬ 
plexed and tempest-torn Othello, and the eloquent 
misanthropy of Timon, and the fixed hate of Shy- 
lock? What other poetry has given shape to 
anything half so terrific as Lady Macbeth, or so 
winning ns Rosalind, or so full of gentlest woman¬ 
hood as Desdemona? In what other drama do 
we behold so living a humanity as in his? Who 
has given us a scene either so crowded with diver¬ 
sities of character, or so stirred with the heat and 
hurry of actual existence? Tiie men and the 
manners of all countries and of all ages are there : 
the lovers and warriors, the priests and pro¬ 
phetesses of the old heroic and kingly times of 
Greece,—the Athenians of the days of Alcibiades 
and Pericles,—the proud patricians and turbulent 
commonalty of the earliest period of republican 
Rome,—Cicsur, and Brutus, and Cassius, and 
Antony, and Cleopatra, anil the other splendid 
figures of that later Roman scene,—the km^ and 
queens, and princes anil courtiers of barbaric 
Denmark, and Roman Britain, and Britain before 
the, Romans,—those of (Scotland in the time of the 
English Heptarchy,—those of England and France 
at the era of Magna Charta,—all ranks of the 
people of almost every reign of our subsequent 
history from the end of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century,—not to speak of 
Venice, and Verona, and Mantua, and Padua, and 
Illyria, and Navarre, and the Forest of Arden, and all 
the other towns and lands which he has peopled for 
us with their most real inhabitants. But Shakspeare 
is not a mere dramatist. Apart altogether from his 
dramatic power he is the greatest poet that ever 
lived. His sympathy is the most universal, his 
imagination the most plastic, his diction the most 
expressive, ever given to any writer. His poetry 
has in itself the power and varied excellencies of 
all other poetry. While in grandeur, and beauty, 
and passion, and sweetest music, and all the other 
higher gifts of song, he may he ranked with the 
greatest,—with Spenser, and Chaucer, and Milton, 
and Dante, and Homer,—he is at the same time 
more nervous than Drydbn, and more sententious 
than Pope, and almost more sparkling and of 
more abounding conceit, when lie chooses, than 
Donne, ur Cowley, or Butler. In whose handling 
was language ever such a flame of fire as it is in 
his ? His wifadcrful potency in the use of this 
instrument would alone set him above all other 
writers. Language has been called the costume 
of thought: it is such a costume as leaves are to 
the tree or blossoms to the flower, and grows out 
of what it adorns. Every great and original writer 
accordingly has distinguished, and as it were indi¬ 
vidualised, himself as much by his diction as by 
even the sentiment which it embodies; and the 
invention of 6uch a distinguishing style is one of 
the most unequivocal evidences of genius. But 
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Shakspeare. haa invented twenty styles. He Has a 
style for every one of his great characters, by which 
that character is distinguished from every other as 
much as Pope is distinguished by his style from 
Dryden, or Milton from Spenser. 

Shakspeare died in 1616. Thcspaceof a quarter 
of a century, or more, over which his career as a 
writer for the stage extends, is illustrated also by 
the names of a crowd of other dramatists, many of 
them of very remarkable genius; but Shakspeare is 
distinguished from the greater number of his con¬ 
temporaries nearly as much as he is from his im¬ 
mediate predecessors. With regard to the latter 
it has been well observed, by a late critic of emi¬ 
nent justness and delicacy of taste, that while they 
“ possessed great power over the passions, had a 
deep insight into the darkest depths of human 
nature, and were, moreover, in the highest sense 
of the word, poets, of that higher power of creation 
with which Shakspeare was endowed, and by which 
he was enabled to call up into vivid existence all 
the various characters of men, and all the events 
of human life, Marlow and his contemporaries had 
no grout share,—so that their best dramas may be 
said to represent to us only gleams and shadowings 
of mind, confused and hurried actions, from which 
we arc rather led to guess at the nature of the 
persons acting before us, than instantaneously 
struck with a perfect knowledge of it; and even 
amid their highest efforts, with them the fictions 
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of the drama are felt to be but faint semblances of 
reality. If we seek for a poetical image,—a burst 
of passion,—a beautiful sentiment,—a trait of 
nature,—we seek not in vain in the works of our 
very oldest dramatists. But none of the prede¬ 
cessors of Shakspeare must he thought of along 
with him, when he appears before us like Prome¬ 
theus, moulding the figures of meu, and breathing 
into them the animation and all the passions of 
life.”* “ The same,” proceeds this writer, “ may 
be said of almost all his illustrious contemporaries. 
Few of them ever have conceived a consistent cha¬ 
racter, and given a perfect drawing and colouring 
of it: they have rarely, indeed, inspired us with 
such belief in the existence of their personages 
as we often feel towards those of Shakspeare, and 
which makes us actually unhappy unless wo can 
fully understand everything about them, so like 

arc they to living men.The plans of their 

dramas are irregular and confused,—their charac¬ 
ters often wildly distorted,—and an air of imper¬ 
fection and incompleteness hangs in general over 
the whole composition;—so that the attention is 
wearied out,—the interest Hags,—and we rather 
hurry on, than are hurried, to the horrors of the 
final catastrophe.”1" In other words, the gene¬ 
rality of the dramatic writers who were content- 

# Analytical Essays on llio Eurly English Prnmallsts, in Hlack- 
wood’rt Magazine (understood to be by the late Henry Mackenzie), 
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porary with Shakspeare still belong to the semi- 
barbarous school which subsisted before he began 
to write. 

George Chapman was born six or seven years 
before Shakspeare, but did not begin to write for 
the stage till about the year 1595, after which he 
produced sixteen plays that have survived, besides 
one in the composition of which he was assisted 
by Ben Jonsou and Marston, and two others in 
which he joined Shirley. One anonymous play, 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (printed for the 
first time in 1824), and five others that are lost, 
have also been attributed to him. All these pieces 
were probably produced before the year 1620; and 
he died in 1634. Chapman’s best-known, and 
probably also his best plays, arc his tragedy of 
Bussy d’Ambois, printed in the third volume of 
Bilk’s Old Plays (1814), his comedy of Monsieur 
d’Olive, in the same collection, and his comedies 
of All Pools, the Widow’s Tears, and Eastward 
Hoe (the last the piece in which he was assisted 
by Jonson and Marston), in Dodsley’s collection.* 

“ Of all the English play-writers,” Bays Lamb, 
“Chapman perhaps approaches nearest to Shak¬ 
speare in the descriptive and didactic,—in passages 
which are less purely dramatic. Dramatic imita¬ 
tion was not his talent. He could not go out of 
himself, as Shakspeare could shift at pleasure, to 
inform and animate other existences, but in him¬ 
self lie had an eye to perceive and a soul to em¬ 
brace all forms.”f Besides his dramas, Chapman 
is the author of various poetical works, of which 
his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
by far the greatest. “ He would have made a 
great epic poet,” continues Lamb, “ if, indeed, he 
has not abundantly shown himself to be one; for 
his Homer is not so properly a translation as the 
stories of Achilles and Ulysses re-written. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into 
every part of these poems would be incredible to a 
reader of mere modern translations. His almost 
Greek zeal for the honour of his heroes is only 
paralleled by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry 
with which Milton, as if personating one of the 
zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he 
sat down to paint the acts of Samson against the 
uncircumciscd. The great obstacle to Chapman’s 
translations being read is their unconquerable 
quaintness. He pours out in the sume breath the 
most just and natural and the most violent and 
forced expressions. He seems to^ grasp whatever 
words come first to hand during the impetus of 
inspiration, as if all other must be inadequate to 
the divine meaning. But passiou (the all in all in 
poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dig¬ 
nifying the mean, and putting sense into the absurd. 
He makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, take auy 
affection which he pleases, he moved by words, or 
in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome that 
disgust.” Chapman’s Homer is worthy of this 
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fine tribute. Few writers have been more co¬ 
piously inspired with the ( genuine frenzy of poetry 
—with that “ fine madness,” which, as Drayton 
hag said in his lines on Marlow, “ rightly should 
possess a poet’s brain.” Indeed, in the character 
of his genius, out of the province of the drama, 
Chapman bears a considerable resemblance to 
Marlow, whose unfinished translation of Musseus’s 
Hero and Leander he completed. With more 
judgment and more care he might have given to 
his native language, in his version of the Iliad, 
one of the very greatest of the poetical works it 
possesses. But what, except the most extreme 
irregularity and inequality,—a rough sketch rather 
than a finished performance,—was to be expected 
from his boast of having translated half the poem 
—namely, the last twelve books—in fifteen weeks ? 
Yet, rude and negligent upon the whole as it is, 
Chapman’s is by far the most Homeric Iliad we 
yet possess. The enthusiasm of the translator for 
Ids original is uncompromising to a degree of the 
ludicrous. “ Of all books,” lie exclaims in his 
Preface, “ extant in all kinds, Homer is the first 
and bestand in the same spirit, in quutiifg a 
passage from Pliny’s Natural History in another 
portion of his preliminary matter, he proceeds first 
to turn it into verse, “ that no prose may come 
near Homer.” In spite, however, of all this 
eccentricity, and of a hurry and impetuosity which 
betray him into many mistranslations, and, on the 
whole, have the effect perhaps of giving a some¬ 
what too tumultuous and stormy representation of 
the Homeric poetry, the English into which Chap¬ 
man transfuses the meaning of the mighty ancient 
is often singularly and delicately beautiful. He 
is the author of nearly all the happiest of the com¬ 
pound epithets which Pope has adopted, and of 
many others equally musical and expressive. 
“Far-shooting Phoebus,”—“the ever-living gods,” 
—“ the many-headed hill,”—“ the ivory-wristed 
queen,”—are a few of the felicitous combinations 
with which he has enriched his native tongue. 
Carelessly executed, indeed, as the work for the 
most part is, there is scarcely a page of it that is 
not irradiated by gleams of the truest poetic genius. 
Often in the midst of a long paragraph of the 
most chaotic versification, the fatigued and dis¬ 
tressed car is surprised by a few lines,—or it may 
be sometimes .only a single line,—“ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,*’—and sweet and graceful enough 
to compensate for ten times as much ruggedness. 
Such, for instance, is the following version of part 
of the description of the visit paid by Ulysses and 
his companions to the shriue of Apollo at Clirysa, 
in the First Book :— 

•-The youths crowned cups of wine 

Drunk off, arid filled again to all: that day was hold divine. 

And spent in prransto tlio sun ; who heard with pleased ear: 

When whose bright chariot stooped to sen, and twilight hid the 
clear. 

All soundly on their cables slept, even till the night was worn; 
w . And when tlio I.tdy of the Light, the roFy-ilngejrd.moru, 

Hose from the lulls, nil fresh arose, uud to the camp retired. 

While Phuibus with a fore-right wind their swelling bark inspired. 

And here are a few more verses steeped in the 


* The Comedy of All Fools appeared for the first time in the 
second (Heed’s) edition of Dodsle). 
t Specimens, i. 107* 
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same liquid beauty from tine catalogue of the ships 
in the second Book :— 

Who dwelt In Pylos’ gundy toil, and A rone* the fair, 

In Thryon near siphons' flood, and Aepy full of air, 

In Cyporismis, Amphy«ea, and little Pudeon, 

The timn where all the Eleots dwelt, nud famous Doroon; 

Where all the Muses, onnmite, in strife of poosy, 

To ancient Thauivris of Thrace, did me him ci'uolly : 

He coming from Kurytus’ court, the wise OeehalMu king, 
liecnuse lie proudly durst adirm he could more sweetly sing 
Titan that Pierian race of .love, they, angry with hm vaunt, 

Here ft his eyesight nu«l his song, that dirt the car inch.till. 

And of lus skill to touch his harp disfuinished Ins hand :— 

All these in ninety hollow keels giavc Nestoi did conunand. 

Almost the whole of this Second Book, indeed, 
is admirably translated : in the harangues, parti¬ 
cularly, of Agamemnon and the other generals, in 
the earlier part of it, all the fire of Homer hums 
and blazes in English verse. 

Webster, Middleton, Decker, Marston, Robert 
Tailor, Tourneur, and Rowley, may also he reck¬ 
oned among the, dramatic writers of considerable 
note who were the contemporaries of Shakspcare, 
though most, or all, of them survived him, anil 
none of them began to write so early as he did. 
Jolm Webster is said to have been parish clerk of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and a member of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company. Of four dramatic 
pieces of which he is the sole author, besides two 
comedies which he wrote in conjunction with Row- 
ley, and other two in which he assisted Decker, 
his tragedies of The White Devil, and The 
Duchess of Malfy, are the most celebrated. The 
character of Vittoria Corombona, the White Devil, 
is drawn with great spirit; and the delineation of 
the Duchess of Malfy displays not only remark¬ 
able power and originality of imagination, but a 
dramatic skill and judgment which pcihaps no 
one of the other writers we have named along with 
Webster has anywhere matched. None of them 
has either so little extravagance, or so much of the 
true terrific. “ To move a horror skilfully,” says 
Lamb,—“ to touch a soul to the quick,—to lay 
upon fear as much as it can bear,—to wean and 
weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step 
in with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit, 
—this only a Webster can do. Writers of an in¬ 
ferior genius may ‘ upon horror’s head horrors 
accumulate,’ but they cannot do this.”! Webster 
seems to have been a slow writer, which it may¬ 
be presumed few of his contemporaries were. In 
an advertisement prefixed to his White Devil, he 

• This name is incorrectly accented, bit Pope has copied the 
error. Warton had a copy of Clinpiimu’t translation which li«ul be¬ 
longed to Pop*, and in which the latter had noted many of the inter¬ 
polations of his predecessor, of whom, indeed, nswVurton lnmarks, a 
diligent observer will easily discern that ho was no cureless leader. 
— Hist. Eng. Poet. iv. 272. In tho Preluoo to his own Hind, Popo > 
lias allowed to Chapman “ a dating liory npiiit that animates his 
translation, which is something like what one might imagine Homer 
liimself might have writ before he arrived to yeai« of discretion ” 
Dry don has told us also that Waller used to sny he never could read 
it without incredible transport. In a note upon Warton, by tho late 
Mr. Park, it is stated that " Chapman’s own copy of his translation 
of Homer, corrected by him throughout for it future edition, was pur¬ 
chased for five shillings from the shop of Edwards, by Mr. Steevens, 
and at the sale of his books, in 1800, was tran8&-rrcd to the invaluable 
library of Mr. Heber.” Chapman's Iliad, in a complete form, was 
(list printed without date, but certainly after the accession of 
James 1., to whose son. Prince Henry, it Is dedicated. Tho Odyssey 
was published in lfil 4. ' ' I 

t Specimens, i. SJ4« 
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says, “ To those who Teport 1 was a long time in 
finishing this tragedy, I confess l do not write 
with a goose-quill winged with two feathers; and, 
if they will needs make it my fault, I must answer 
them with that of Euripides to Alcestides, a tragic 
writer. Alcestides objecting that Euripides had 
only in three days composed three verses, whereas 
himself had written throe hundred; thou tell’st 
trull), quoth ho ; hut here’s the difference—thine 
shall only be read for three days, whereas mine 
shall continue three ages.” It will he seen, from 
this passage, that Webster was not wanting in a 
due sense of his own merits; he seems also to 
have had a sufficient contempt for the public taste 
of his day, ur at least for that of the ordinary 
audiences of the theatre where his piece had been 
brought out; “ I have noted,” lie says, “ most of 
the people that come to that play-house resemble 
those ignorant asses who, visiting stationers’ shops, 
their use is not to inquire for good books, hut new 
books and lie adds, “ Should a man present to 
sucii an auditory the most sententious tragedy that 
ever was written, observing all the critical laws, as 
height of style and gravity of person,—enrich it 
with the sententious Chorus, and, as it were, en¬ 
liven death in the passionate and weighty Nun- 
tius; vei, after all this divine rapture,. . . . the 
breath that comes from the uncapalde multitude 
is able to poison it.” We cannot discern in ull 
this the modesty which Mr. Lamb so much 
praises.* Neither does Webster grcally shine as 
a critic of the performances of others in a subsequent 
paragraph of his advertisement or preface, in which 
lie gives us his opinion of some of his contempo¬ 
raries :—“ I have ever,” he observes, “ truly 
cherished my good opinion of other men’s worthy 
labours, especially of that full and heightened style 
of Master Chapman; the laboured and under¬ 
standing works of Master Jonson; the no less 
worthy composures of the most worthily excellent 
Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; and lastly, 
without wrong last to be named, the rii/lit happy 
and copious industry of Master Shakspeare , 
Master Decker, ami Mailer < ] fey wood.” All 
this may lie frank enough, as Lamb calls it, but it 
is certainly not particularly discriminating. Tho¬ 
mas Middleton ib the author, in whole or in part, 
of between twenty and thirty dramatic pieces, his 
associates in those which lie did nut write entirely 
himself being Decker, Rowley, Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Massinger. One of his playSj a comedy called 
The Old Law, which lie wrote in conjunction wilh 
Rowley (mid which was afterwards improved by 
Massinger), appears to have been acted so early as 
1599; and another was published in 1602. The 
greater number of his pieces are comedies, and, com¬ 
pared with most of his contemporaries, lie has a 
good deal of comic talent; but his most noted dra¬ 
matic production is his tragi-comedy of The Witch, 
which remained in manuscript till a small impres¬ 
sion of it was printed, in 1T18, by Isaac Reed, after 
it had been suggested by Stccvcus that it had pro- 

Specimens, i 230, 
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bably been written before Macbeth, and might have 
been the soutcc from which Shakspeare borrowed 
hiB Witches in that play. The commentators would 
have everything, in Shakspeare and everybody else, 
to be borrowed or stolen; they have the genius 
and the zeal of thief-catchers in ferreting out and 
exposing all transferences among writers, real and 
imaginary, of thoughts, words, and syllables; and 
in the present case, as in many others, their pro¬ 
fessional ardour seems to have made a great deal 
out of very little. Lamb, in an admirable cri¬ 
ticism, lias pointed out the essential differences 
between the witches of Shakspeare and those of 
Middleton ;* from whose piny, however,Shakspeare 
appears to have taken a few lines of hiB incanta¬ 
tions ; unless, indeed—which we think not impro¬ 
bable—the vvises in question were common popular 
rhymes, preserved among the traditions of the 
nursery or the country fireside. Middleton’s 
witches have little of the supernatural awfulness 
of Sliakspeare’s. “ Their names, and some of the 
properties,” as Lamb observes, “ which Middleton 
has given to his bags, excite smiles. The Wend 
Sisters are serious tilings. Their presence cannot 
co-cxist with mirth. But, in a lesser degree, the 
witches of Middleton arc fine creations. Their 
power, too, is, in some measure, over the mind. 
They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, like a thick 
scurf o’er life.'’ Still another and lower species 
of witch—“ the plain, traditional, old woman 
witch, of our ancestors,” as Lamb has called her, 
“ poor, deformed, and ignorant ; the terror of vil¬ 
lages, herself amenable to a justice,” is the heroine 
of the tragi-comedy of the The Witch of Edmon¬ 
ton, the joint production of Rowley, Foul, and 
Decker. Thomas Decker was the author of, or a 
contributor to, more than thirty plays in all, 
nearly two-thirds of which, however, have perished. 
He. has not much high imagination, 1 but consider¬ 
able liveliness of fancy. His best pieces are his 
comedies of Old Fortunatns and The Honest 
Whore; and his spirited Sutiromastix, the prin¬ 
cipal character in which, Horace Junior, is a 
humorous caricature of Ben Jonson, who had 
previously ridiculed Decker upon the stage, in 
Crispinus, the hero of his satirical comedy of 
The Poetaster. John Marston is the author of 
eight ploys, and appears to have enjoyed in his 
own day a great reputation as a dramatist. He is 
to he classed, however, with Saekville and Chap¬ 
man, as having more poetical than dramatic genius; 
although he has'given no proof of a Creative ima¬ 
gination equal to what is displayed in the early 
poetry of the former, and the best of Chapman’s is 
instinct with a diviner fire. But he is, neverthe¬ 
less, a very imposing declaimer in verse. Besides 
his plays, Marston published two volumes of 
poetry: the second, by which he is best known, a 
collection of satires, in three hooks, entitled “ The 
Scourge of Villainy,” a set of very vigorous and 
animated Juvenalian chants. Of Robert Tailor 
nothing is known, except that he is the author of 
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one play, a comedy,entitled The Hog hath lost 
his Pearl, which was acted in 1613, and pub¬ 
lished the following year. It is reprinted in 
Dodsley’B Collection, and Mr. Lamb has extracted 
from it the most interesting scenes, which, how¬ 
ever, derive their interest rather from the force of 
the situation (one that has been turned to better 
account in other hands) than from anything very 
impressive in its treatment. The merit of a per¬ 
spicuous style is nearly all that can be awarded to 
this writer. Cyril Tourneur is known as the 
author of two surviving dramas—The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, and The Atheist's Tragedy, besides 
a tragi-comedy, called The Nobleman, which is 
lost* The Revenger’s Tragedy, in particular, 
which is reprinted in Dodsley’s Collection, both in 
the development of character and the conduct 
of the action evinces a rare dramatic skill, and 
the dialogue in parts is wonderfully fine—na¬ 
tural and direct as that of real passion, yet 
ennobled by the breathing thoughts and burning 
words of a poetic imagination,—by images anil 
lines that plough into the memory and the heart. 
William Rowley, whose co-operation in the WitA 
of Edmonton with Decker and Ford has been 
already noticed, owes the greater part of iiis re¬ 
putation to his having been taken into partnership, 
in the composition of some of their pieces, by 
Middleton, Webster, Massinger and other writers 
more eminent than lumself# hut he has also left 
us a tragedy ami three comedies of bis own. He 
has his share of the cordial and straightforward 
manner of our old dramatists; hut not a great 
deal more that is of much value. Of the style of 
his comedy a judgment may be formed from the 
fact, recorded by Langbuine, that certain of the 
scenes of one of his pieces, “ A Shoemaker’s a 
Gentleman,” used to be commonly performed by 
the strolling actors at Bartholomew and Southwark 
fairs. Though he appears to have begun to write 
at least in association with others, some ten years 
before the death of Shakspeare, Rowley probably 
survived the middle of the century. So, also, may 
we suppose, dal Thomas Hey wood, the most rapid 
and voluminous of English writers, who appears to 
have written for the stage as early as 1596, hut 
whose last-published piece, written in conjunction 
with Rowley, was not printed till 1655.-)- Jley- 
wood, according to his own account, in an Address 
to the Reader prefixed to the tragi-comedy of 
The English Traveller, published m 1633, had 
then, ns he phrases it, “ had either an entire hand, 
or, at the lenft, a main linger,” in the. incredible 
number of two hundred and twenty dramatic pro¬ 
ductions ! “ True it is,” he adds, “ that my plays 
are not exposed unto the world in volumes, to hear 
the title of Works, as others. One reason is that 

• Druke, in his work entitled Shakspeare and his Times (vol. ii. 
p. 570), speaks of The Nobleman a* if lie had read it—-telling us 
that it, as well as Tourneur’s two tragedies, contains " some very 
boautifnl passages and some entire scenes of great merit.” In fact, 
the play is believed never to have been printed; but a manuscript 
copy of it was in the collection of Mr. Warburton, the Somerset 
herald, which was destroyed by his cook, 
f See Dodslcy’s Old Plays, Edit, of 1826; vii. 218 and 223. 
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many of them, by shifting and change of com¬ 
panies, have been negligently lost; others of them 
are still retained in the hands of some actors, who 
think it against their peculiar profit to have them 
come in print; and a third, that it never was any 
great ambition in me^to be in this kind volu¬ 
minously read.” Besides his plays, too, Hey- 
wood, who was an actor, and engaged in the 
practice of his profession for a great part of his 
life, wrote numerous other works, several of them 
large volumes in quarto and folio. Among them 
are a translation of Sallust; a folio volume entitled 
“ The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angelsa “ Ge¬ 
neral Historyof Womenand anotherwork entitled 
“Nine Books of Various History concerning Wo¬ 
men,” a folio of between four and live hundred 
pages, which, in a Latin note on the last page, he 
tells us was all excogitated, written, and printed in 
seventeen weeks. Of his plays ubovc twenty are 
still extant,—about a tithe of the prodigious litter. 
Two of them, his tragedy of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, and his historical play of The 
Four ’Prentices of London, are in Dodslcv; and 
three more, his tragi-cornedies of The English 
Traveller, The Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
and A Challenge for Beauty, arc in Bilk’s Col¬ 
lection. Lamb has very happily characterised 
Ileywood in a few words: “Ileywood is a sort of 
■prose Shakspeare. Ilis scenes are to the full as 
natural and affecting. But we miss the poet, that 
which in Shakspeare always appears out and above 
the surface of the nature.” His plays, however, 
are for the greater part in verse, which at least 
has ease of How enough; and he may Ire styled 
not only a prose Shakspeare, but a more poetical 
Richardson. If he has not quite the power of 
Lillo in what has been called the domestic tra¬ 
gedy, which is the species to which his best pieces 
belong, he excels that modern dramatist both in 
facility and variety.* 

But the names of the dramatic writers of the 
present period that hold rank the nearest to Shak¬ 
speare still remain to he mentioned. Those of 
Beaumont and Fletcher must be regarded as in¬ 
dicating one poet rather than two, for it is im¬ 
possible to make anything of the contradictory 
accounts that have been handed down as to 
their respective shares in* the plays published in 
their conjoint names, and the plays themselves 
furnish no evidence that is more decisive. The 
only ascertained facts relating to this point are the 
following:—that John Fletcher was about ten years 
older than his friend Francis Beauiffont, the for¬ 
mer having been bom in 1516, the latter in 1565; 

* Mr. Hullam (In trod to Lit. of Eur. in. 618) states Unit between 
forty and filly play* arc* ascribed to Heywood; in tact, only twenty- 
six existing plays have been ascribed to linn, and only twenty-three 
can be decisively said to be his. (Seo Dodsley, edit, of 1820, vii. 218, 
et sen ) Mr. Hnllam is also not quite correct in elsewhere stating 
(ii. 382) that Iley wood's play of A Woman Killed with Kindness 
bears the dale of 1600, and in speaking of it as certainly bis cm best 
production. The earliest known edition, which is culled the third, is 
dated 1617; and the earliest notice of the play being acted is in 
1603. Two other play*, the First und Second pelts of The Death of 
Robert Eurl of Huntingdon, otherwise called Robin Hood, which 
have been ascribed to Heywood, were published in 1601. But there 
is some doubt as to hiB claim to these pieces. 


that Beaumont, however, as far as is known, came 
first before the world as a writer of poetry, his 
translation of the story of Sulumcis and ller- 
mapltroditus, from the Fourth Book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, having been published in 1(502, 
when he was only in his seventeenth year; that 
the Masque of the Inner Temple and (hay’s Inn 
(consisting of only a few pages), pioduccd m 1012, 
was written by Beaumont alone; that the pastoral 
drama of the Faithful Shepherdess is entirely 
Fletcher’s; that the first-published of the pieces 
which have been ascribed to the two associated 
together, the comedy of The Woman-Hater, ap¬ 
peared in 160); tlmt Beaumont died in March, 
1616; and that, between that date and the death 
of Fletcher, in 1625, there w>ere brought out, as 
appears from the note-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Deputy Master of the Revels, at least eleven of the 
plays found in the collection of their works, besides 
two others that were brought out in 1626, and two 
more that are lost. Deducting the fourteen pieces 
which thus appear certainly to belong to Fletcher 
exclusively (except that in one of them, the Maid 
in the Mill, he is said to have been assisted by 
Rowley), there still remain tlurty-scven or thirty- 
eight which it is possible they may have written 
together in the nine or ten years over which their 
poetical partnership is supposed to have extended.* 
Eighteen of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, in¬ 
cluding the Masque by the former and the Pastoral 
by the latter, were published separately before 
1640; thirty-four more were fiist published to¬ 
gether in a folio volume in 1(547 ; and the whole 
Were reprinted, with the addition of a comedy, 
supposed to ‘ have been lost (The Wild Goose 
Chase),t making a collection of fifty-three pieces 
in all, in another folio, in 16)5). Beaumont and 
Fletcher want altogether that white heat of passion 
by which Shakspeare fuses all things into life and 
poetry at a touch, often making a single brief 
utterance flash upon us a full though momentary 
view of a character, which all that follows deepens 
and fixes, and makes the more like to actual see¬ 
ing with the eyes and hearing with the cine. Ilis 
was a deeper, higher, m every way more extended 
and capacious, nature than theirs. They want Ids 
profound meditative philosophy as much as they 
do Ins burning poetry. Neither have they avoided 
nearly to the same degree that he lias done the 
degradation of their line gold by the intermixture 
of baser metal. They have given us all sorts of 
writing, good, bad, and indifferent’, in abundance. 
Without referring in particular to what we now 
deem the indecency and licentiousness which 
pollutes all their plays, but which, strange to say, 
seems not to have been looked upon in that light, 
by anybody in their own age, simply because it is 
usually wrapped in very transparent double en¬ 
tendre , they might, if judged by nearly one-half 

* Guo, the comedy of the Coronation, is also a Unbilled to 
Shirley. 

f Tliis play, one of the beat of Fletcher’* comedies, fin it was not 
produced till some ypars after Beaumont’s death, hud bteu pirwouiJy 
recovered and printed by itself in 1652. 




of all they have left us, he held to belong to almost 
the lowest rank of our dramatists instead of to the 
highest. There is scarcely one of their dramas 
that docs not bear marks of haste and carelessness, 
or of u blight in some part or other from the play¬ 
house tastes or compliances to which they were 
wont too easily to give themselves up when the 
louder applause of the day and the town made 
them thoughtless of their truer fame. But for¬ 
tunately, on the other hand, in scyccly any of 
their pieces is the deformity thus occasioned more 
than partial: the circumstances in which they 
wrote have somewhat debased the produce of their 
fine genius, hut their genius itself suffered nothing 
from the unworthy uses it was often put to. It 
springs up again from the dust and mud as gay a 
creature of the elements as ever, soaring mid 
singing at heaven’s gate ns if it had never touched 
the ground. Nothing can go beyoud the flow and 
brilliancy of the dialogue of these writers in their 
happier scenes; it is the richest stream of real 
conversation, edged with the fire of poetry. For 
the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher is as essen¬ 
tially poetical and imaginative, though not in so 
high a style, as that of Shakspeare; and they, too, 
even if they were not great dramatists, would still 
be great poets. Much of their verse is among the 
sweetest in the language ; and many of the. lyrical 
passages, in particular, with which their plays are 
interspersed, have a diviner suul of song in them 
than almost any other compositions of the same 
class. As dramatists they are far inferior to Sliak- 
spearc, riot only, as we have said, in striking 
development and consistent preservation of cha¬ 
racter,—in other wolds, in truth and force of con¬ 
ception,—hut also both in the originality and the 
variety of their creations in that department; they 
have confined themselves to a comparatively small 
number of broadly distinguished figures, which 
they delineate in a dashing, scene-paining fashion, 
bringing out their peculiarities rather by force of 
situation, and contrast with one another, than by 
the form and aspect with which each ipdividually 
looks forth and emerges from the canvass, But all 
the resources of this inferior style of art they avail 
themselves of with the boldness of conscious power, 
and with wonderful skill and effect. Their inven¬ 
tion of plot and incident is fertile in the highest 
degree; and in the conduct of a story for the mere 
purposes of the stage,—for keeping the attention of 
an audience awake and their expectation suspended 
throughout the -w hole course of tlfe action,—they 
excel Shakspeare, who, aiming at higher things, 
aud producing his more glowing pictures by fewer 
strokes, is careless about the mere excitement of 
curiosity, whereas they are tempted to linger as 
long as possible over every scene, both for that 
end, and because their proper method of evolv¬ 
ing character and passion is by such delay and 
repetition of touch upon touch. By reason prin¬ 
cipally of this difference, the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the great days of the stage, and 
so long as the state of public manners tolerated 


their licence and grqgsness, were much greater 
favourites than those of Shakspeare in our theatres; 
tw o of theirs, Dryden tells us, were acted in his 
timeforoneofShakBpearc’s; their intrigues,—then- 
lively and florid but not subtle dialogue,—their 
strongly-marked hut somewhat exaggerated re¬ 
presentations of character,—their exhibitions of 
passion, apt to run a little into the melodramatic, 
—were more level to the general apprehension, 
and were found to he more entertaining, than his 
higher art and grander poetry. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as might be inferred from what has 
already been said, are, upon the whole, greater in 
comedy than in tragedy; and they seem them¬ 
selves to have felt that their genius led them more 
to the former,—fur, of their plays, only ten are 
tragedies, while their comedies amount to twenty- 
four or twenty-five, the rest being what were then 
called tragi comedies—in many of which, however, 
it is true, the interest is, in part at least, of a 
tragic character, although the story ends happily.-)- 
But, on the other hand, all their tragedies have 
also some comic passages; and, in regard to this 
matter, indeed, their plays may be generally sle- 
seribed as consisting, in the words of the prologue 
to one of them,* of 

“ Passionate scene* mixed with no vulgnr mirth.” 

Undoubtedly, taking them all in all, they have 
left us the richest and most,magnificent drama we 
possess after that of Shakspeare; the most instinct 
and alive both with the true dramatic spirit aud 
with that of general poetic beauty and power; the 
most brilliantly lighted up with wit and humour; 
the freshest and most vivid as well as various 
picture of human manners and passions; the 
truest mirror, and at the same time the finest 
embellishment, of nature. 

Ben Jonson was born in 1514, or two years be¬ 
fore Fletcher, whom he survived twelve years, 
dying in 1637. He is supposed to have begun to 
write fur the stage so curly as 1593; but nothing 
that lie produced attracted any attention till Ins 
comedy of Every Man in his Humour was 
brought out at the Rose Theatre in 1596. This 
play, greatly altered and improved, was published 
in 1598; aud between that date and his death 
Jonson produced above.iifty more dramatic pieces 
in all, of which ten arc comedies, three what he 
called comical satires, only two tragedies, and all 
the rest masques, pageants, or other court enter¬ 
tainments. His two tragedies of Sejanus and 
Catiline aret-admitted on ail hands to be nearly 
worthless; and his fame rests almost entirely 
upon his first comedy, his three subsequent 
comedies of Volpone or The Fox, Epicoenc 

• Tho Cast ora of the Country. 

t The following dellnitiou ot’wliut was formerly understood by tho 
term tragi corned\, or tTagic-comedy, is Riven by Fletcher in tho pre¬ 
face to hi* Faithful Shepherdess A tragic-comedy is not so called 
in respect of mirth ami killing,but in respect it wants deaths (which 
la enough to make it no tragedy); yet brings some near to it (which 
is enough to make it no comedy); which (viz. tragic-comedy] must 
bo a representation of familiar people, with such kind of trouble ns 
no life can lie without; so that a god is as lawful in this as in a 
tragedy ; and mean people as in a comedy.” 
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nr The Silent Woman, an# The Alchemist, his 
court masques, and a pastoral entitled The Sad 
Shepherd, which waB left unfinished at his death. 
Ben Jonson’s comedies admit -of no comparison 
with those of Shakspeare or of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: he belongs to another school. His plays 
are professed attempts to revive, in English, the 
old classic Roman drama, and aim in their con¬ 
struction at a rigorous adherence to the models 
afforded by those of Plautus, and Terence, and 
Seneca. They are admirable for their elaborate 
art, which is, moreover, informed by a power of 
strong conception of a decidedly original character; 
they abound both in wit and eloquence, which in 
some passages rises to the glow of poetry; the 
figures of the scene Btand out in high relief, every 
one of them, from the most important to the most 
insignificant, being finished of!' at all points with 
the minutest care; the dialogue carries on the 
action, and is animated in many parts with the 
right dramatic reciprocation; and the plot is in 
general contrived and evolved with the same 
learned skill, and the same attention to detailg, 
that are shown in all other particulars. But the 
execution, even where it is most brilliant, is hard 
and angular ; nothing seems to flow naturally and 
freely; the whole has an air of constraint, and 
effort, and exaggeration ; and the effect that is pro¬ 
duced by the most arresting passages iB the most 
undramntic that can be,—namely, a greater sym¬ 
pathy with the performance as a work of art than 
as anything else. It may be added that Jonson’s 
characters, though vigorously delineated, and 
though not perhaps absolutely false to nature, are 
most of them rather of the class of her occasional 
excrescences or eccentricities than samples of any 
generaL humanity ; they are the oddities and per¬ 
versions of a particular age or state of manners, 
and have no universal truth or interest. What is 
called the humour of Jonson consists entirely in 
the exhibition of the more ludicrous kinds of these 
morbid aberrations: like everything about him, it 
lias force and raciness enough, but will he most 
relished by those wiio are most amused by dancing 
bears and other shows of that class. It seldom or 
never makes the heart laugh, like the humour of 
Shakspeare,—which is, indeed, a quality of alto¬ 
gether another essence. 'As t poet, Jonson is 
greatest in his masques and other court pageants. 
The airy elegance of these compositions is a perfect 
contrast to the stern and rugged strength of his 
other works; the lyrical parts of them in particular 
have often a grace and sportiveness, i flow as well 
as a finish, the effect of which is very brilliant. 
Still, ever^in these, we want the dewy light and 
rich, coloured irradiation of the poetry of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher: the lustre is pure and bright, but at the 
same time cold and sharp, like that of crystal. In 
Jonson’B unfinished pastoral of The Sad Shepherd 
there is some picturesque description and more very 
harmonious verse, and the best parts of it (much 
of it is poor enough) are perhaps in a higher style 
than anything else he has written; but to compare 
von. in. 
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it, as has sometimes been done, either ns a poem 
or as a drama, with The Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, seems to us to evince a deficiency of true 
feeling for the highest things, equal to what would 
be Bhown by preferring, as has also been done by 
some critics, the humour of Jonson to that of Shak¬ 
speare. Fletcher’s pastoral, blasted as it is in some 
parts by fire not from heaven, is still a green and 
leafy wilderness of poetical beauty; Jonson’s, de¬ 
formed also by some brutality more elaborate tlmti 
anything of the same sort in Fletcher, is at the 
best hut a trim garden, and, had it been ever so 
happily finished, would have been nothing more. 

After Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Jonson, the next great name in our drama is that 
of Philip Massinger, who was horn in 1584, and 
is supposed to have begun to write for the stage 
soon after 1606, although his first published play, 
his tragedy of The Virgin Martyr, in which he 
was assisted by Decker, did not appear till 1622. 
Of thirty-eight dramatic pieces which he is said to 
have written, only eighteen have been preserved ; 
eight others were in the collection of Mr. Warbur- 
ton, which his servant destroyed. Massinger, like 
Jonson, had received a learned education, and his 
classic reading has coloured his style and manner; 
but he had scarcely so much originality of genius 
as Jonson. He is a very eloquent writer, but 1ms 
little either of high imagination or pathos, and still 
less wit or comic power. He could rise, however, 
to a vivid conception of a character moved hy some 
single aim or passion; and he has drawn some of 
the darker shades of villatiy in particular with 
great force. His Sir Giles Overreach, in A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and his Luke, in The 
City Madam, are perhaps his most successful deli¬ 
neations in this style. In the conduct of his plots, 
also, he generally displays much skill. In short, 
all that can be reached hy mere talent and warmth 
of susceptibility he has achieved; but his province 
was to appropriate and decorate rather than to 
create. 

John Ford, the author of about, a dozen plays 
that have survived, and one of .whose pieces is 
known to have been acted so early as 1613, has 
one quality, that of a deep pathos, perhaps more 
nearly allied to high genius than any Massinger 
has shown; but the range of the latter in the de¬ 
lineation of action and passion is so much more 
extensive, that we can hardly refuse to regard him 
as tMI greater dramatist. Ford’s blank verse is 
not so imposing as Massinger’s; hut it has often 
a delicate beauty, sometimes a warbling wildness 
and richness, beyond anything in Massinger’s 
fuller swell. 

The only other name that remains to he men¬ 
tioned to complete our sketch of the great age of 
the English drama, is that of James Shirley, 
born about the year 1594, and whose first play, 
the comedy of The Wedding, was published m 
1629. He is the author of about forty dramatic 
pieces which have come down to us. “ Shirley,” 
observes Lamb, “ claims a place amongst the 
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worthies of this period, not so much for any 
transcendent genius in himself, as that he was the 
last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language and 
quite a new turn of tragic and comic interest came 
in with the Restoration.”* Of this writer we 
shall avail ourselves of the account that has been 
given, in a few comprehensive words, by Mr. 
Ilallam :—“ Shirley has no originality, no force in 
conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos, 
and less, perhaps, of wit; his dramas produce no 
deep impression in reading, and of course can 
leave none in the memory. But his mind was 
poetical: his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language; he is 
never tumid or affected, and seldom obscure; the 
incidents succeed rapidly; the persotiages^aro nu¬ 
merous, and there is a general animation in the 
scenes, which causes us to read him with some 
pleasure.”! 

A preface by Shirley is prefixed to the first 
collection of part of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which, as already mentioned, appeared in 
1647. “ Now-, reader,” he says, “ in this tragical 
age, where the theatre hath been so much out- 
acted, congratulate thy own happiness that, in this 
silence of the stage, thou hast a liberty to read 
these inimitable plays,—to dwell anil converse in 
these immortal groves,—which wore only showed 
out fathers in a conjuring-glass, as suddenly re¬ 
moved as represented.” At tins time all theatrical 
amusements wcie prohibited; and the publication 
of these and of other dramatic productions which 
were their property, or rather the sale of them to 
the booksellers, was resorted to by the players as 
a way of making a little money when thus cut off 
from the regular gains of their profession; the 
eagerness of the public to possess the said works 
in print being of course also sharpened by the 
same cause. Before the commencement of the 
civil war there appear to have, been no fewer than 
five different companies of public plaver3 in Lon¬ 
don :—1. That called the King’s Company (the 
same that Slmkspearc had belonged to), which 
acted at the Globe, on the Bankside in South¬ 
wark, in the summer, and at the Blackfriars 
Theatre in winter. 2. The Queen’s Players, who 
occupied the Cockpit (or the Phoenix, as it was 
also called), in Drury Lane, the origin of thepre- 
seot. theatre royal there. 3. The Rrmce’s Pliers, 
who played at the Fortune Theatre, in Golden or 
Golding Lane, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. 4. The Salisbury Court Company. 5. The 
Children of the Revels, who are supposed to have 
performed at the theatre called the Red Bull, at 
the upper end of St. John’s Street. It had been 
usual to shut tip the theatres when the plague was 
in Londo*, with the view of preventing such con¬ 
courses of the people as it was thought might help 
to spread the disease, and on such occasions the 
players were wont to go down and act in the pro- 

• Specimens, ii. 119. | Lit. of Eur. lii. C17. 
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vinces; hut their absence from town when pro¬ 
tracted beyond a few weeks was very impatiently 
borne. In May, 1636, when the plague was 
raging with great violence, an order was issued by 
the privy council, forbidding the representation of 
all “ stage-plays, interludes, shows, and spec¬ 
tacles ;” and the prohibition was not removed till 
the end of February in the following year. In the 
mean time, it appears, the craving of the public for 
their customary enjoyment in one shape, if not in 
another, had tempted certain booksellers to print a 
number of plays, surreptitiously procured, as we 
learn from an edict of the lord chamberlain ad¬ 
dressed to the Stationers’ Company, in June, 1637, 
in which he states that complaints to that effect had 
been made to him by the players, the legal pro¬ 
prietors of those “ books of comedies, tragedies, 
interludes, histories, and the like, which they had 
(for the special service of his majesty and for their 
own use) bought and provided at very dear and 
high rates.” The playm added, that, by these 
unfair publications, “ not only they themselves 
had much prejudice, hut the hooks much corrup¬ 
tion, to the injury and disgrace of the author!”*' 
At this time the most favourite acting plays were 
in general carefully withheld from the press by 
the theatrical companies whose property they 
were; and the only way in which a perusal of 
them could be obtained was by paying a consider¬ 
able sum for a loan of the manuscript or a tran¬ 
script of it. Humphrey Moseley, the publisher of 
the collection of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays in 
1647, after observing, in his prefatory address, 
that his charges in bringing out the vulume had 
been very gTeat, seeing that the owners of the 
manuscripts too well knew their value to make a 
cheap estimate of any of them, adds, “ Heretofore, 
when gentlemen desired hut a copy of any of these 
plays, the meanest piece here (it any may be called 
mean where every one is best) cost them more 
than four times the price you pay for the whole 
volume.” The missing comedy of The Wild 
Goose Chace had been lost, he tells us, in another 
passage, by being borrowed from the actors many 
years before by a person of quality, and, owing 
to the neglect of a servant, never returned. Some¬ 
times, too, it appears from another of his remarks, 
an individual actor woufd write out his part for a 
private friend, or, probably, for any one who 
would pay him for it. 

The permanent putting down of theatrical enter¬ 
tainments was the act of the Long Parliament. 
An ordinance of the Lords and Commons passed on 
the 2nd of September, 1642,—after setting forth 
that “ public sports do not well agree \*ith public 
calamities, nor public stage-playB with the seasons 
of humiliation, this being an exercise of sad and 
pious solemnity, and the other being spectacles o! 
pleasure, too commonly expressing lascivious mirth 
and levity,”—ordained “ that while these tad causes 
and set times of humiliation do continue, public 

• See the edict in Chalmers’* Apology for the Believers iu the 
Slutkspeaie Papers, p. 513. 
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stage-plays shall cease and*be forborne.” It has 
been plausibly conjectured that this measure ori¬ 
ginated, “ not merely in a spirit of religious dislike 
to dramatic performances, but in a politic caution, 
lest play-writers and players should avail them¬ 
selves of their power oyer the minds of the people 
to instil notions and opinions hostile to the autho¬ 
rity of a puritanical parliament.”* This ordi¬ 
nance certainly put an end at once to the regular 
performance of plays; but it is known to have 
been occasionally infringed; and there is reason to 
believe that after a few years it began to he pretty 
frequently and openly disregarded. This would 
appear to have been the case from a new ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons published in October, 
1647, entitled, “ For the better suppression of 
stage plays, interludes, and common players,” by 
which the lord mayor, justices of the peace, and 
sheriffs of the city of London and Westminster, 
and of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, were 
authorised and required to enter into all houses 
and other places within* their jurisdiction where 
stage-plays were acted, ami to seize the players 
and commit them for trial at the next sessions, 

“ there to be punished as rogues, according to 
law.” On the 22nd of January following, how¬ 
ever, the House of Commons was informed that 
many stage-plays were still ncled in various places 
in the city of London and in the county of Middle¬ 
sex, notwithstanding this ordinance. The subject 
was then taken up with furious zeal both by Com¬ 
mons and Lords; and, after a great bustle of mes¬ 
sage-sending, debating, anil consulting in com¬ 
mittees, an act was agreed upon and published on 
the 11 th of February, 1648, which, after declar¬ 
ing stage-plays, interludes, and common plays to 
he “ condemned by ancient heathens, and much 
less to be tolerated amongst professors of the 
Christian religion,” and denouncing them as being 
“ the occasion of many and sundry great vices and 
disorders, tending to the high provocation of God’s 
wrath and displeasure, which lies heavy upon this 
kingdom, and to the disturbance of the peace 
thereof,” proceeded to ordain—first, that all 
players should be taken to be rogues within the 
meaning of the statutes of the 39th of Elizabeth 
and 7th of James; secondly, that the authorities 
of the city of London anfl counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey should “ pul) down and demolish, or 
cause and procure to be pulled down and demo¬ 
lished, all stage galleries, seats, and boxes, erected 
or used, or which shall be erected or used, for the 
acting or playing, or seeing acted oi*played,” any 
species of theatrical performance within their 
jurisdictions; thirdly, that convicted players should 
be punished forthe first offence with open and public 
whipping, and, for the second, should be dealt with 
according to law as incorrigible rogues; fourthly, 
that all the money collected from the spectators of 
any stage-plays should be seized for the use of the 
poor of the parish; and, lastly, that every person 
present at any such performance should forfeit the 

• Collier, Hist. Dram. Poet., ii. 106. 
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Bum of five shillings to the use of the poor. Even 
this severe measure was not perfectly effectual; 
for, in the following September, we find the House 
of Commons appointing a provost-marshal, with 
authority, among other things, “ to seize upon all 
ballad-singers, sellers of malignant pamphlets, and 
to send them to the several militias, aud to sup¬ 
press stage-plays.” Aud, more than a year after 
this, namely, in December, 1649, it is noted by 
Whitelock that “ some stage-players in St. John’s 
Street were apprehended by troopers, their clothes 
taken away, and themselves carried to prison.” 
It appears, also, that in some of the country parts 
of the kingdom strolling players continued for 
some years to set the law at defiance, and to he 
connived at in their disregard of it. At so late a 
date as February, 1054, it is recorded that plays 
were performed by a company id'strollers at Wit¬ 
ney antf other places in Oxfordshire.* It is, per¬ 
haps, more probable, however, that the statute 
had only in couise of time come to lie less rigidly 
enforced, than that it had been thus violated from 
the first. We are told by the historians of the 
stage, that, though the public exhibition of stage- 
plays in London was effectually put down by the 
act of 1048, yet the players “ still kept together, 
and, by connivance of the commanding otlieer at 
Whitehall, sometimes represented privately a few 
plays at a short distance from town.” They also, 
it is added, were permitted to act at the country- 
houses of some of the nobility; and even obtained 
leave at particular festivals to resume their public 
performances at the Red Bull. Finally, we are 
told, “ amidst the gloom of fanaticism, and whilst 
the royal cause was considered as desperate, Sir 
William Davenant, without molestation, exhibited 
entertainments of declamation and music, after the 
manner of the ancients, at Rutland House. lie 
began in the year 1656, and two years afterwards 
removed to the Cockpit, Drury Lane, where he 
performed until the eve of the Restoration.”f 
Rutland House was in Charter House Square; 
and it is said that Davenant’s performances there 
were countenanced by Whitelock,. Sir John May¬ 
nard, and other persons of influence. At first he 
called his representations operas; but, at length 
growing bolder, it is affirmed, lie wrote and caused 
to be acted several regular plays.J 

Of poets of all other kinds except dramatic the 
industry of Dr. Drake lias collected the numes of 
above two hundred and thirty who flourished in 
the lifetime of Slmkspeare, or m The half century 
preceding the year 1616.§ If the catalogue were 
to be extended to the Restoration, or over another 
fifty years, it certainly would not be doubled 
in length—for that half century was not nearly so 

• See the facts connected with the shutting of the tlientres for the 
first tune accurately stated in Mr. Collier’s History, ii. 104—119. 

f View of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, prefixed to 
Reed’s edition of Raker's Biogr&phia Dramatics, p. xxn Mr < olliei 
(it. 119) says, “ The performance of Davenant’B * opera,’ us he him¬ 
self calls it, of The Siege of Rhode*, in 1656, is to be looked upon as 
the first step towards the revival of dramatic performances" 

t Biog. Dram. ii. 115. 

$ Shakspearo aud lus Times, i. 594—735. 
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much an age of song as the preceding—but the 
number of names might probably be raised to 
not far from four hundred. And of the whole, 
perhaps, between two aiid three hundred might 
he classed as belonging to the period between the 
accession of James I. and the restoration of Charles 
II. Of course, out of so numerous a throng, we 
can here select for notice only a very few of those 
of the greatest eminence. 

The three authors of the poems of most pre- 
tensiou that appeared within the present period, or 
only a few years before its commencement, are, 
Warner, Drayton, and Daniel. William Warner 
is supposed to have been born about the year 
1558; he died in 1609. His only known poetical 
work is his Albion’s England, first published in 
part in 1586, but not in a complete form till 1606. 
This is, in fact, a legendary history of England 
from the Deluge to the reign of Elizabeth, written 
in the old verse of fourteen syllables, and com¬ 
prised in thirteen hooks. It was one of the most 
popular poetical works of its day; and its author 
was by his contemporaries considered to be as 
great a poet ns Spenser. The form and subject of 
tlie poem would account for its popularity, which 
was perhaps, after all, no greater than that of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, a work of somewhat the 
same description, though certainly constructed on 
a less ambitious plan; but the high admiration 
that was felt for Warner’s poetical powers seemB 
to have been excited principally by his style, 
which was thought a model of elegance. He is a 
very unequal writer ; but in his happiest passages 
the expression is certainly wonderfully easy and 
lucid for that age. Some of his verses, too, with¬ 
out the rudeness, have much of the simplicity and 
tenderness of the old ballad. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, he is but a tame and prosaic writer, and the 
poetry of the greater part of his work consists 
chiefly in its rhymes. Michael Drayton, who was 
horn in 1563, and died in 1631, is one of the 
most voluminous of our old poets, being the author, 
besides many minor productions, of three works 
of great length: his Mortimeriados, commonly 
called his Barons’ Wars, on the subject of the civil 
wars of the reign of Edward II., first printed in 
1596;iiis England’s Heroical Epistles, 1598; and 
his l’olyolbion, the first eighteen hooks of which ap¬ 
peared "in 1612, and the whole, consisting of thirty 
hooks, and extending to about as many thousand 
lines, in 1622. This last is the wo/k on which his 
fame principally rests. It is a most elaborate and 
minute topographical description of England, 
written in Alexandrine rhymes ; and is a very re¬ 
markable work for the varied learning it displays, 
ns well as its poetic merits. The genius of Drayton 
is neither very imaginative nor very pathetic; but 
he is an equable and weighty writer, with a spark¬ 
ling, if not a very warm, fancy. His moBt graceful 
poetry, however, is perhaps to he found in some of 
his sliorter pieces—in his Pastorate, his very ele¬ 
gant and lively little poem entitled Nymphidia, or 
The Court of Fairy, and his verses On Poets and 
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Poesy, in which occult the lines on Marlow that 
have been quoted above. , The great work of Sa¬ 
muel Daniel, who was bora in 1562, and died in 
1619, is his “Civil Wars between the Two Houses 
of Lancaster and York,” in eight books, the first 
four published in 1595, the r fifth in 1599, the sixth 
in 1602, and the two last in 1609. He is also the 
author of various minor poetical productions, of 
which the principal are a collection of sonnets 
entitled Delia, a philosophical poem in dialogue 
entitled Musophilus, and several tragedies and 
other dramatic pieces, which last are of very small 
estimation. The language of Daniel has more of 
a modern air than even that of the best passages 
of Warner, and he is by much the more equable 
and generally careful of the two. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, too, that, notwithstanding the occasional 
charm of simple and natural feeling in Warner, 
Daniel’s poetry is altogether of a higher tone and 
mote vigorous animation. The imagination of the 
oneses well as of the other keeps to a very humble 
flight: but there is often *a quiet dignity and easy 
strength in Daniel’s verse to which that of War¬ 
ner scarcely ever rises. On the whole, of tfiese 
three contemporaries, while the first rank de¬ 
cidedly belongs to Drayton, Daniel must be 
placed next to him, and Warner last in order, 
though perhaps nearer to Daniel than the latter is 
to Drayton.* 

Along with these names, though of somewhat 
later date, may he mentioned those of the two 
brothers, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, cousins of 
the dramatist, and both clergymen. Giles, who 
died in 1623, is the author of a poem entitled 
Christ’s Victory and Triumph in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death, which was published 
in a quarto volume in 1610. It is divided into 
four parts, and is written in stanzas somewhat 
like those of Spenser, only containing eight lines 
each instead of nine; both the Fletchers, indeed, 
were professed disciples and imitators of the great 
author of the Fairy Queen. Phineas, who sur¬ 
vived till 1650, published in 1633, along with a 
small collection of Piscatory Eclogues and other 
Poetical Miscellanies, a long allegorical poem, 
entitled The Purple Island, in twelve books or 
cantos, written in a stanza of seven lines. The idea 
upon which this performance is founded is one of 
the most singular that ever took possession of the 
brain even of an allegorist: the purple island is 
nothing else than the human body, and the poem 
is, in fact, for the greater part, a system of ana¬ 
tomy, nearly Its minute in its details as if it were 
a scientific treatise, hut wrapping up everything 
in a fantastic guise of double meaning, so as to 
produce a languid sing-song of laborious riddles, 
which are mostly unintelligible without the very 

• Some notion of the manner of each of these poets may be ob¬ 
tained from the specimen* Percy has inserted in his Ji cliques, of the 

C istoral or eclogue of Dowsnbcl, by Drayton (i. 320), the poem of 
lysses and the Syren, by Daniel (i, 328), and the tales of the 
Patient Countess (i. 311), and Argeutile and Curan (ii. 328), by 
Warner. The extracts iiom Warner and Daniel, however, are more 
favourable specimen* than that from Drayton, of whose poetry, 
in either its variety or its highest range, the eclogue of Dowialjel con¬ 
vey* qo impression. 
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knowledge they make a fretence of conveying. 
After he has finished Ijis anatomical course, the 
author takes up the subject of psychology, which 
lie treats in the same luminous and interesting 
manner. Such a work as this has no claim to be 
considered a poem ev<m of the same sort with the 
Fairy Queen. Ill Spenser, the allegory, whether 
historical or moral, is little more than formal: the 
poem, taken in its natural and obvious import, as 
a tale of “ knightsMhid ladies’ gentle deeds”—a 
song of their “ fierce wars and faithful loves”— 
has meaning and interest enough, without the 
nllegory at ail, which, indeed, except in a very few 
passages, is so completely concealed behind the 
direct narrative, that we may well suppose it to 
have been nearly as much lost sight of and for¬ 
gotten by the poet himself as it is by his readers: 
here, the allegory is the soul of every stanza and 
of every line—that which gives to the whole work 
whatever meaning, and consequently whatever 
poetry, it possesses—with which, indeed, it is some¬ 
times hard enough to be understood, but without 
which it would he absolute inanity and nonsense. 
The Purple Island is rather a production of the 
same species with l)r. Darwin’s Botanic Garden ; 
hut, forced and false enough ns Darwin’s style is 
in many resjiects, it would be doing an injustice to 
his poem to compare it with Phincas Fletcher’s, 
either in regard to the degree in which nature and 
propriety are violated in the principle and manner 
of the composition, <^r in regard to the spirit and 
general success of the execution. Of course, there 
is a good deal of ingenuity shown in Fletcher’s 
poem; and it is not unimpregnated by poetic feel¬ 
ing, nor without some passages of considerable 
merit. But in many other parts it is quite gro¬ 
tesque ; and, on the whole, it is fantastic, puerile, 
and wearisome. Mr. Hallnm thinks that Giles 
Fletcher, in his poem of Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph, has shown more, vigour than Pluneas,* 

“ but less sweetness, less smoothness, and more 
affectation in his sty!e.”t 

It ought to be added, to the honour of these two 
writers, that the works of both of them appear to 
have heen Btudied by Milton, and that imitations of 
some passages in each are to he traced in his poetrv. 
Milton was undoubtedly a diligent reader of the 
English poetry of the age preceding his own; and 
his predecessors of all degrees, Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher the dramatists, as well as the two cousins 
of the latter, and, as we have seen above, the earlier 
dramatic writer, George Peele, had contributed 
something to the awakening or directing of his 
feeling for the grand and beautiful, and to the 
forming of his melodious and lofty note. Another 
of his favourites among the poets of this date is 
supposed to have heen Joshua Sylvester, the trans¬ 
lator of the Divine Weeks and Works of the 
French poet, Du Bartas.j Sylvester, who in otic 

• O.uUefl, by mistake, his rider brother. 

1 Lit. or Eur. Hi. 48?. 

1 Milton's obligations to Sylvester were first pointed out in “ Con- 
sideiatioui oil Milton's early Heading, and the prim a stamina of bis 
Puindise Lost, together with Extiacts from a Poet of the Sixteenth 
Centuryby the Kev. Charles Dunstei. 1800. 


of his publications styles himself a Merchant- 
Adventurer, seems to have belonged to the Puritan 
party, which may have had some share in in¬ 
fluencing Milton's regard. Nothing can he more 
uninspired than the general run of Joshua’s verse, 
or more fantastic and absurd than the greater 
number of its more ambitious passages; for he 
had no taste or judgment, and, provided the stream 
of sound and the jingle of the rhyme were kept up, 
all was right in Ins notion, llis poetry consists 
chielly of translations from the French; hut lie is 
also the author of some original pieces, the title of 
one of which, a courtly oflering from the poetical 
Puritan to the prejudices of King James, may he 
quoted ns a lively specimen of his stylo and ge¬ 
nius :—“ Tobacco battered, and the pipes shat¬ 
tered, about their ears, that idly idolize so base and 
barbarous a weed, or at leastwise overlove so 
loathsome a vanity, by a volley of holy shot thun¬ 
dered from Mount Ilelicou.”* But, with all his 
general flatness and frequent absurdity, Sylvester 
has an uncommon flow of harmonious words at 
times, and occasionally even some fine lines and 
felicitous expressions, llis contemporaries called 
him the “ Silver-tongued Sylvester,” for what 
they considered the Bweetness of his versification— 
and some of his best passages justify the title. 
Indeed, even when the substance of what he writes 
approaches nearest to nonsense, the sound is often 
very graceful, soothing the ear with something like 
the swing and ring of Drydcn’s heroics. But, after 
a few lilies, is always sure to come in some ludicrous 
image or expression which destroys the effect of 
the w hole. The translation of Du Bartas is in¬ 
scribed to King Janies in a most adulatory and 
elaborate dedication, consisting of a string of son¬ 
net-shaped stanzas, ten in all, of which the two 
first are a very lair sample of the mingled good 
and had of Sylvester’s poetry 

*' To England'*, Scotland's. France, and Ireland's king; 

Gient Emperoi of Europe's greatest isle#; 

Monarch of limits, and ait*, and everything 
Beneath Bootes, many thousand miles; 

Lpon whose head honour and lortunc smiles. 

About whose brows elustei.s of crowna do spring : 

Whose faith him Champion of the Faith enstyles; 

Whoso wisdom's fame o'er all the world doth ling: 
Mnemosyne and hoi fail daughters bung 
The Daphuenueiowu to ciowii him laureate: 

Whole and hole sovereign of the '1 he'-ptan spring 
l’linee of Parnassus and Piei.an stale; 

And with their nown their kingdom’s arms thpy yield. 

Tin ire thiee pens snnlike iii a Cjiithiau held ; 

Signed by themselves and their High Troasuier 
Baitas, the (Beat, engrossed by Sylvestei. 

Our sun did set, and yet no night ensued; 

Our woeful loss so jo\tul gain did lmng. 

In team we smile, amid our sighs we. sing ; 

So suddenly our dving light renewed. 

As wheu the Arabian only bird doth burn 
Her aged body in sweet flames to death. 

Out ot her cinders a new bird hath breath* 

Ill whom the beauties ot the Hist leturu ; 

From spicy ashes of tlu* sacred urn 
Of our dead Phemx, dear Elizabeth, 

A new true l’henix lively Hornisheth. 

Whom greater glories than the tir*t adorn. 

So much, O King, thy sacred worth presume I-on, 

James, thou Just heir of England^ jujiul u:i-l on ’’ 

It is not to he denied that there is considerable 
skill in versification here, and also some ingenious 
• 8vo. Loud. 1015. 
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rhetoric: but, not to notice the pervading extrava¬ 
gance of the sentiment, some of the best-sounding 
of the lines and phrases have next to no meaning; 
and the close of each stanza, that of the last in 
particular, is in the manner of a ludicrous travesty. 
Of the translators of ancient and foreign poetry in 
this age, besides Sylvester, Chapman has been 
already mentioned. Another very' eminent name in 
this line is that of Edward Fairfax, whose trans¬ 
lation of Tasso’s great epic was first published 
under the title of “ Godfrey of Bulloignc, or the 
Recovcrie of Jerusalem,” in 1000. This is a 
work of true genius, full of passages of great 
beauty; and although by no means a perfectly 
exact or servile version of tbe Italian original, is 
throughout executed with as much care as taste 
and spirit. Another poetical translator of this 
period, less celebrated than Fairfax, hut in some 
things still superior to him, is Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, the author of versions of Camocns’s Lnsiad, 
of Goarini’s Pastor Fido, of the Fourth Book of 
the yEueid, of the Odes of Horace, and of the 
“Qucrer por Solo Querer,” (To love for love’s 
sake,) of the Spanish dramatist Mendoza. Some 
passages'from the last-mentioned work, which was 
published in 1(549, may he found in Lamb’s Spe¬ 
cimens,* the case and flowing gaiety of which 
never have been excelled even in original writing. 
The Pastor Fido if also rendered with much spirit 
and elegance. Fanshawe is, besides, the author of a 
Latin translation of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
and of Borne original poetry. His genius, how¬ 
ever, was sprightly and elegant rather than lofty, 
and perhaps he does not succeed bo well in 
translating poetry of a more serious style : at least 
Mickle, the moder* translator of Camoens, in the 
discourse prefixed to his own version, speaks with 
great contempt of that of his predecessor; affirm¬ 
ing not only that it is exceedingly unfaithful, but 
that Fanshawe had not “the least idea of the dig¬ 
nity of the epic style, or of th6 true spirit of 
poetical translation.” lie seems also to sneer 
at Fnnshawe’s Lnsiad, because it was “ published 
during the usurpation of Cromwell,”—as if even 
the poets and translators of that time must have 
been a sort of illegitimates and usurpers in their 
way. |But Fanshawe was all his life a steady 
royalist, and served both Charles I. and his son in 
a succession of high employments. Mickle, in 
truth, was not the man to appreciate either Fan¬ 
shawe or Cromwell. 

One of the most graceful poetickl writers of the 
reign of James 1. is William Drummond, of Ilaw- 
thornden, near Edinburgh; and he is further 
deserving of notice as the first of his countrymen, 
at least of any eminence, who aspired to write in 
English. He has left us a quantity of prose as 
well as verse.; the former very much resembling 
the style of Sir Philip Sydney in his Arcadia,— 
the latter, in manner and spirit, formed more 
upon the model of Siurey, or rather upon that of 
Petrarch and the other Italian poets,whom Surrey 
* Voi. u. pi*, a42--i’r>3. 
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and many of his English successors imitated. No 
English imitator of the [talma poetry, however, 
has excelled Drummond, either in the sustained 
melody of his verse, or the chaste fancy that deco¬ 
rates his song, or the ricli vein of thoughtful ten¬ 
derness that modulates it$. cadences. We will 
transcribe one of his sonnets as a specimen of the 
fine moral painting, tinged with the colouring of 
scholarly recollections, in which he delights to 
indulge :— 

Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides that on your temples flow. 

Nor temples sprnnd with flakes of virgin snow, 

Noi snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled. 

Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe 
When first 1 did their azuro rays behold, 

Nor voire whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told ; 

Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice. 

And think how little is 'twixt life’s extremes: 

The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ay me, not sparn that spring of yours. 

One of the most remarkable poems of this age, 
as it may he considered, for it was four or five 
times reprinted in the reign of James, although 
first published, in 1599, is the “ Nosce Teipsum”* 
of Sir John Davies, who was successively James’s 
solicitor and attorney general, and had been ap¬ 
pointed to the place of chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, when lie died, before he could enter upon 
its duties, in 1(526. Davies is also the author of a 
poem on dancing entitled “ Orchestra,” and of some 
minor pieces, all distinguished by vivacity as well as 
precision of style ; hut he is (filly now remembered 
for his philosophical poem, the earliest of the kind 
in the language. It is written in rhyme, in the 
common heroic ten-syllable verse, hut disposed in 
quatrains, like the early play of Misogouus already 
mentioned,t and other poetry of the same era, or 
like Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem of the Wife, 
the Gondibert of Sir William Davenant, and the 
Annus Mirabilis of Dryden, at a later period. No 
one of these writers has managed this difficult 
stanza so successfully as Davies: it has the disad¬ 
vantage of requiring the sense to be in general 
dosed at certain regularly and quickly recurring 
turns, which yet are very ill adapted for an effec¬ 
tive pause ; and even all the skill of Dryden has 
been unable to free it from a certain air of mono- 
torfy and languor,—a cifcumstance of which that 
poet may he supposed to have been himself sen¬ 
sible, since lie wholly abandoned it after one or 
two early attempts. Davies, however, has con¬ 
quered its difficulties; and, as has been observed, 
“ perhaps no‘language can produce a poem, ex¬ 
tending to so great a length, of more condensation 
of thought, or in which fewer languid verses will 
be found.”J In fact, it is by this condensation 
and sententious brevity, so carefully filed and 
elaborated, however, as to involve no sacrifice of 
perspicuity or fulness of expression, that he has 

. * The full title is “ No3ce Teipsum. This oracle expounded in 
two elegies1. Of human knowledge.—2. Of the soul of man and 
the immortality thereof.” 
t See jpte, p. 580. 

% Halrnm, Lit. of Europe, ii. 314. 
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attained his end. Every quatrain is a pointed ex¬ 
pression of a separate thought, like one of Roche- 
foucault’s Maxims ; eacli thought being, by great 
skill and painstaking in the packing, made exactly 
to fit and to fill the same case. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Davies would not have produced 
a still lietter poem if he had chosen a measure 
which Would have allowed him greater freedom 
and real variety; unless, indeed, his poetical talent 
was of n sort that required the suggestive aid and 
guidance of such artificial restraints as he had to 
cope with in this, and whut would have been a 
bondage to a more fiery and teeming imagination 
was rather a support to his. He wrote, among 
other things, a number of acrostics upon the name 
of Queen Elizabeth; which, says Ellis, “ are pro¬ 
bably the best acrostics ever written, and all equally 
good ; but they seem to prove that their author was 
too fond of struggling with useless difficulties.”* 
Perhaps he found the limitations of the acrostic, 
too, a help rather than a hindrance. 

Along with Sir John Davies’s poem may he 
noticed the “ Cooper’s Hill’’ of Sir John Denham, 
first published in 1643. When this poem appeared 
it was at once hailed as a most remarkable pro¬ 
duction, and the more so, as coming from a young 
man (Denham was then only twenty-seven) nearly 
unknown till now as a writer of verse. Waller 
remarked that he had broken out like the Irish 
rebellion, tin ecscore thousand strong, when nobody 
was aware or in the least suspected it. Cooper's 
Hill has not quite all the concentration of Davies’s 
Nosce Teipsum, hut it is equally pointed, correct, 
and stately, with, partly owing to the subject, a 
wanner tone of imagination and feeling, and a 
fuller swell of verse. The spirit of the same 
classical style pervades both; and they are cer¬ 
tainly the two greatest poems in that style which 
had been produced down to the close of the present 
period. Denham is the author of a number of 
other compositions in verse, and especially of some 
songs and other shorter pieces, several of which are 
very spirited; hut the fame of hi^ principal poem 
has thrown everything else he has written into the 
shade. It is remarkable that matiy biographical 
notices of this poet make him to have survived 
nearly till the Revolution, and relate various stories 
of the miseries of his protracted old age; when, 
the fact is, that he died in 1607, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

The title of the metaphysical school of poetry, 
which in one Bense of the words might have been 
given to Davies and his imitators, Has been con¬ 
ferred by Dryden upon another race of writers 
whose founder was a contemporary of Davies,— 
the famous Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Donne, who died at the age of fifty-eight in 1631, 
is said to have written most of his poetry before 
the end of the sixteenth century, hut none of it 
was published till late in the reign of James. It 
consists of lyrical pieces entitled songs and sonnets, 
epithalamions or marriaire somrs. funeral and other 

‘ Spec, of Early Eng. Poet#, ii. 37'). 


elegies, satires, epistles, and divine poems. On a 
superficial inspection Donne’s verses look like so 
many riddles. They seem tu he written upon the 
principle of making the meaning as difficult to be 
found out as possible—of using all the resources 
of language not to express thought, hut to conceal 
it. Nothing is said in a direct, natural manner; 
conceit follows conceit without intermission; the 
most remote analogies, the most far-fetched images, 
the most unexpected turns, one after another, sur¬ 
prise and often puzzle the understanding; while 
things of the most opposite kinds—the harsh anil 
the harmonious, the graceful and the grotesque, 
the grave and the gay, the pious and the profane 
—meet and mingle in the strangest of dances. 
But, running through ail this bewilderment, a 
deeper insight detects not only a vein of the most 
exuberant wit, but often the sunniest and must 
delicate fancy, and the truest tenderness and depth 
of feeling. Donne, though in ihc latter part of 
his life he became, a very serious and devout poet 
as well as man, began by writing amatory lyrics, 
the straiu of which is anything rather than devout; 
and in this kind of writing he seems to have 
formed his poetic style, which for such composi¬ 
tions would, to a mind like his, he the most 
natural and expressive of any. The specieB of 
lunacy which quickens and exalts the imagination 
of a lover w ould, in one of so •teething a brain as 
he was, strive to expend itself in ull sorts uf novel 
mid wayward combinations,—just as Shakspeare 
lias made it do m his Romeo and Juliet, whose 
rich intoxication of spirit he has by nothing else 
set so hvmgly before us as by making them thus 
exhaust all the eccentricities of language in their 
struggle to give expression tq, that inexpressible 
passion which had taken captive ,the whole heart 
ami being of both. Donne’s later poetry, m addi¬ 
tion to the same abundance and originality of 
thought, often running into a wildness and extra- ( 
vagance not so- excusable here as in iiis erotic 
verses, is famous lor the singular movement of the 
versification, which has been usually described as 
the extreme degree of the rugged and tuneless. 
Pope has given us a translation of his four Satires 
into modern language, which he calls “The Satires 
of Dr. Donne Versified.” Their harshness, as 
contrasted with the music of his lyrics, has also 
been referred to as proving that the English lan¬ 
guage, at the time when Domic wrote, had not been 
brought to a sufficiently advanced state for the 
writing of heroic verse in perfection.* That this 
last notion is wholly unfounded numerous exam¬ 
ples sufficiently testify ; not to speak of the blank 
verse of the dramatists, the rhymed heroics of 
Shakspeare, of Fletcher, of Jonson, of Spenser, 
and of other writers contemporary with and of 
earlier date than Donne, are for the most part as 
perfectly smooth and regular as any that have 
since been written; at all events, whatever irre¬ 
gularity may he detected in them, if they he test! d 
by Pope’s narrow gamut, is clearly not to be im- 
* San an article un Du.iue in l'eimy Cjclipa-tliu, wl, is. i». Vj. 
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puted to any immaturity in the language. These 
writers evidently preferred, and cultivated, deli¬ 
berately and on principle, a wider compass, and 
freer and more varied flow of melody, than Pope 
had a taste or an ear for. Nor can it be ques¬ 
tioned, we think, that the peculiar construction of 
Donne’s verse in his satires and many of his other 
later poems was also adopted by choice and on 
system. His lines, though they will not suit the 
see-saw style of reading verse,—to which he pro¬ 
bably intended that they should be invincibly im¬ 
practicable,—are not without a deep and subtle 
music of their own, in which the cadences respond 
to the sentiment, when enunciated with a true 
feeling of all thut they convey. They are not 
smooth or luscious verses, certainly; nor is it con¬ 
tended that the endeavour to raise them to as 
vigorous and impressive a tone as possible, by 
depriving them of all over-sweetness or liquidity, 
has not been carried too far ; butave cannot doubt 
that whatever harshness they have waB designedly 
given to them, and was conceived to infuse into 
them an essential part of their relish. 

Cowley, the most celebrated follower of Donne, 
as he has been commonly considered, published 
some of his poems within the present period ; hut 
as he survived the Restoration, and obtained his 
greatest fame as a poet after that date, we shall 
reserve our noticeiof him till we have all that he 
wrote before us. For the same reasons the poetry 
of Milton, of Waller, and of Dryden, although all 
of them had published some of their pieces before 
the expiration of the present period, will be most 
conveniently considered in the next Book. 

A few more of the minor poets of this age, the 
most distinguished for the originality, the fancy, 
or the grace of their poetry, can lie only very 
briefly enumerated. Robert Herrick, who, like 
Donne, was a clergyman, is the author of a large 
volume published in 1048, under the title of 
“ Ilespcrides.” it consists, like the poetry of 
Donne, partly of love-verses, partly of pieces of a 
devotional character, or, as they are styled in the 
title-page, “ Works Human and Divine.” The 
same singular license which even the most reve¬ 
rend personages and the purest and most religious 
minds in that age allowed themselves to take in 
light and amatory poetry is found in Herrick ns 
well as in Donne; a good deal of whose quaint¬ 
ness and fondness for conceit Herrick has also 
caught. Yet some both of his hymns and of his 
anacreontics—for of such straifge intermixture, 
in truth, does his poetry consist—are beautifully 
simple and natural. Herrick survived the Re¬ 
storation, hut it is not known in what year he 
died. Along with his poetry may be mentioned 
that of another clergyman, George Herbert, a 
vounger brother of the celebrated Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, whose volume, entitled 
“ The Temple,” was published immediately after 
his death, in 1633, and was at least six or seven 
times reprinted in the course of the present period. 
Ilis biographer, Izuak Walton, tells ub that when 


he wrote, in the reign q f Charles II., twenty thou¬ 
sand copies of it had been sold. Herbert was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Donne, and no doubt a great admirer 
of his poetry; but his own has been to a great extent 
preserved from the imitation of Donne’s style, into 
which it might in other circumstances have fallen, 
in all probability by its having 'been composed 
with little effort or elaboration, and chiefly to re¬ 
lieve and amuse his own mind by the melodious 
expression of his favourite fancies and contempla¬ 
tions. Ilis quaintness lies in his thoughts rather 
than in their expression, which is in general suffi¬ 
ciently simple and luminous. Herbert has con¬ 
siderable fancy and pathos, and, on the whole, 
may be considered one of the most poetical of our 
religious lyrical writers. To a different class be¬ 
long three other eminently graceful and spirited 
minor poets of this period—Carcw, Suckling, and 
Lovelace. Thomas Carew, styled “ one ,of the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, and sewer in 
ordinary to his majesty,” is the author of a small 
volume of poetry first printed in 1640, the year 
after his death. Carcw is, perhaps, the earliest of 
our English lyrical poets whose verses exhibit a 
perfect polish nud^venuess of movement combined 
with a diction, elevated, indeed, in its tone, as it 
must needs be by the very necessities of verse, 
above that of mere good conversation, but yet 
having all the ease, nature, and directness of the 
language of ordinary life. The art which consists 
in concealing art had scarcely before been exem¬ 
plified in our lighter poetry : the songs and other 
short lyrical compositions of preceding writers, 
however elegant or beautiful, had usually aimed 
at attracting attention by some brilliant quaintuesB 
or other artifice of thought or style, the more 
curious and obviously elaborate the more admired. 
Carew preceded Waller in substituting for all this 
the truer charm of merely natural thoughts in 
harmonious numbers: he has, indeed, even fewer 
conceits than Waller; and, while his verse is equally 
correct, its music is richer, and the tone of his 
poetry altogether much warmer and more imagin¬ 
ative. Sir John Suckling, who died in 1641, at 
the age of thirty-two, has none of the pathos of 
Carew, but all his fluency and natural elegance, 
with a sprightlinesB and buoyancy of his own, in 
which he has scarcely ever been matched. His 
famous ballad on the wedding of Lord Brogbill 
and Lady Margaret Howard, is the very perfection 
of pocticahjjaiety, arclpigss, and grace; not without 
a smack of rough cordiality, which improves its 
spirit, and of< which he has more on other occa¬ 
sions. Another most elegant writer of songs and 
other short pieces in the reign of Charles I. was 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, whose poems are to be 
found in two small volumes, one entitled “ Lu- 
casta,” published in 1649; the other entitled 
“ Posthume Poems,” published by his brother in 
1659, the year after his death. Lovelace’s songs, 
which are mostly amatory, and the produce of a 
genuine passion, are as exquisitely versified as 
CarewA, with greater liveliness of expression, and 
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more variety of fancy: tyit their distinguishing 
charm is a spirit of the most chivalrous gentleness 
and honour, giving to tlie lightest of them an ele¬ 
vation and pathos beyond the reach of any mere 
poetic art to bestow. These three last-mentioned 
writers were all cavaliers; but the cause of‘Pu¬ 
ritanism and the parliament had ajso its poets as 
well as that of love and loyalty, and those as sweet 
singers as any we have yet named. Andrew Mar¬ 
vell, the noble-minded member for Hull in the 
reign of Charles II., and in that age of brilliant 
profligacy renowned alike as the first, of patriots and 
of wits, is the author of a number of political satires, 
in which a rich vein of vigorous though often coarse 
humour runs through a careless, extemporaneous 
style, and which did prodigious execution m the 
party warfare of the day ; but some of his earlier 
poetry is eminent both for the delicate bloom of 
tile sentiment and for grace of form. There arc 
few short poems in the language more tuneful and 
touchingly beautiful, for example, than his verses 
beginning— 

Where the remote Bermuda* tide 
In the. ocean’s bosom unexpied. 

From a small bout that royfiftd along 
The listening winds received this song;— 

and ending,— 

Tims sang they, in the English boat, 

A holy and a cheeilul note ■, 

And all the way, to guide the chime, 

* They with the falling oars kept time. 

This description of the boat-song of the exiles— 

“ a holy and a cheerful note”—very well cha¬ 
racterises the best of Marvell’s own strains. But 
the gieatest of the Puritan poets is George Wither, 
who was one of the most untiring of English 
writers both in prose and verse ; his first publica¬ 
tion, his satires entitled “ Abuses Stript and 
Whipt,” having appeared so early as 1011, and 
some of his last pieces only a short time before his 
death, in 1667. The entire number of his sepa¬ 
rate publications, as they have been reckoned up 
by some of his biographers and modern editors, 
considerably exceeds an hundred. Of so large 
and multifarious a mass, a great part, produced 
hastily for temporary purposes, has now lost all 
interest; much of his verse, like that of Marvell, 
consists of Ecourging party satire and invective, 
in which his genius shows only its force and 
fertility, without any of its radiance; but Ins 
earlier poetry especially abounds in the finest 
burstB of sunshine—in the richest outpourings 
both of fancy and of heart. Two soUgs or short 
poems of Wither’s inserted by Percy m his Re- 
iiques*—the one beginning 4 

Shull I, wasting iu despair, 

Die because a womnn’s tan ? 

Or muke pale my cheeks with care 
Cause another’s iosv are ? 

Be she fairer than tile day. 

Or the flowery meads in May; 

1 f she be not so to me, 

What care 1 how fair sho be? 

—the other, entitled “ The Stedfast Shepherd,” 
an exquisitely graceful as well as high-thoughted 

Vot. iii. pp. 190 and 261. 
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carol, first recalled attention to this forgotten 
writer; and further specimens of him were after¬ 
wards given by Ellis,—among the rest the passage 
of consummate spirit and beautv from his Shep¬ 
herd’s Hunting, published in 1015, while lie was 
confined in the Marshalsea, in which, breaking 
out into what we may almost call a hymn or pican 
of gratitude and affection, he recounts all that 
Poetry and hie Muse still were and had ever been 
to him:— 

In fnv former day* of IdNn 
Ibu divim* skill taught mu this,— 

That Irom ovny thing I hiivv 
I could some invention draw, 

Aud raise pleasure to her height 
Through tlm meanest object » sight. 

By the niurmm of n spring, 

Oi the least hough's nutehug; 

By a daisy, whose leaves splead 
Shut when litnn goes to bed ; 

Or a shady hush or tiee. 

She could more infuse in me 
Thriti all Nature’s beauties can 
Ju some olhei wisei man. 

By hei help I also nmv 
Make this cluiiludt place allow 
Some Lliings that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull lonem-ss, the black simile. 

That these haugiug vaults have made; 

The strange music of the waves 
Beating oil these hollow eaves; 

This black den, which rocks emlioss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss; 

The Hide portals, that give sight 
Mine to tnror than delight , 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Walled about with disrespect; 

From all these, and this dull tir, 

A lit object loi despuir. 

She hath taught uie by her might 
To dtuw conduit and delight. 

Theielbre, thou besteaithly bliss, 

J will cheiish thee for thin,— 
l’oesy I—thou sweet’st content 
That e*ie heaven to mot tills lent. 

Though they ns a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull Ihoni'lits cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou he to them a scoi n 
That to nought but earth arojDorn ; 

Let my Jile no longei bo * 

Than 1 uni in love with thee. 

Though our w ise ones call thee madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love nut thy maddest fits 
More than all llieir greatest wits. 

And though some, too seeming holy, 

Do account tliv laptures folly. 

Thou dost teach mo to contemn 
What makes knaves and iools of them* 

One excellence for which all Wither’s writings 
are eminent, his prose as well as liis verse, is their 
genuine English. His unaffected diction, even 
now, has scarcely a stain of age upon it,—but 
(lows on, ever iresh and transparent, like a pebbled 
rill. 

Even the prose literature, of the present period 
is much of it of so imaginative a character that i 
may be considered to be a kind of half-poetry. 
We have already in the last Book noticed the 
change which English prose-writing underwent iu 
the course of the latter half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, passing from the familiar but not inelegant 
simplicity of the style of Sir Thomas More to the 
more formal and elaborate but still succinct and 
unincumbered rhetoric of Ascham, from thence to 
the affectations of Lyly the Euphuist, and bis 
imitators, and finally out of what we may call that 
sickly and unnatural state of transition to the 

• Fin tin- beginning of the passage see Ellin, Specimens, in %. 
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richly ornamented eloquence of Sidney and the 
stately periods of Hooker.* On the -whole, our 
prose, as exhibited in its highest examples, had 
lost something in ease and clearness, and had 
gained in copiousness, in sonorousness, and in 
splendour. In its inferior specimens, also, a cor¬ 
responding change is to be traced, but of a modi¬ 
fied character. In these the ancient simplicity 
and directness had given place only to a long- 
winded wordiness, and an awkwardness and intri¬ 
cacy, sometimes so excessive as to be nearly unin¬ 
telligible, produced by piling clause upon clause, 
and involution upon involution, in the endeavour 
to crowd into every sentence as much meaniug or 
as many particulars as possible. Here the change 
was nearly altogether for the worse—the loss in 
one direction was compensated by hardly anything 
that could be called a gain in another. One addi¬ 
tional point of difference, chiefly exemplified in 
the sermons and other writings of divines, was the 
introduction towards the close of the reign of Eli¬ 
zabeth of what may be described as at once the 
most artificial and the most puerile mode of com¬ 
position ever practised, consisting in an incessant 
fire of alliteration, punning, and the most jejune 
verbal conceits, often in a Babylonish dialect, or 
party-coloured tissue of words, made up of nearly 
as much Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as native Eng¬ 
lish. This was what bad been substituted in 
popular preaching for the buffoonery of Latimer ; 
whether to the gain or loss of sound religion and 
theological literature, it might be hard to deter¬ 
mine. 

The authorised translation of the Bible, on the 
whole so admirable both for correctness and 
beauty of style, is apt, on the first thought, to be 
regarded as exhibiting the actual state of the lan¬ 
guage in the time of James I., when it was first 
published. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the new translation was formed, by the special di¬ 
rections of the king, upon the basis of that of Par¬ 
ker’s or the Bishop’s Bible, which had been made, 
nearly forty years before, and which had itself 
been founded upon that of Cranmer made, in the 
reign of Henry VIILt The consequence 1 , is, as 
Mr. Ilallam has remarked, that whether the style 
of King James’s translation be the perfectiua of 
the English language or no, it is not the language 
of his reign. “ It may, in the eyes of many,” 
adds Mr. Hallam, “ be a better English, but it is 
not the English of 'Daniel, or Raleigh, or Bacon, 
ns any one may easily perceive! It abounds, in 
fact, especially in the Old Testament, with obso¬ 
lete phraseology, and with single words long since 
abandoned, or retained only in provincial use.”J 
This is, perhaps, rather strongly put; for although 
the preceding, version served as a general guide to 
the translators, and was not needlessly deviated 
from, they have evidently modernized its style, 
not perhaps quite up to that of their own day, but 

• See vol. ii. 833—836. 

t See ante, j». 457 '• “"d vol. H. 712—714- 
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so far, we apprehend, i as to exclude nearly all 
words and phrases that had then passed out even 
of common and familiar dse. In that theological 
age, indeed, few forms of expression found in the 
Bible could well have fallen altogether into desue¬ 
tude, although softie may have come to he less apt 
and significant than they once were, or than others 
that might now be substituted for them. But we 
believe the new translators, in any changes they 
made, were very careful to avoid the employment 
of any mere words of yesterday, the glare of whose 
recent coinage would have contrasted offensively 
with the general antique colour of diction which 
they desired to retain. If ever their version were to 
he revised,whether to improve the rendering of some 
passages by the lights of modern criticism, or to 
mend some hardness and intricacy of construction 
in others, it ought to he retouched in the same 
spirit of affectionate veneration for the genius and 
essential characteristics of its beautiful style; and 
a good rule to be laid down might be, that no word 
should be admitted in the improved renderings 
which was not in use in the age when the trans¬ 
lation was originally made. The language? was 
then abundantly rich enough to furnish all the 
words that could be wanted for the purpose. 

Besides the translation of the Bible, the portion 
of the English literature of the present period that 
is theological is very great in point of quantity, 
and a part of it also possesses distinguished claims 
to notice in a literary point of view. Religion 
was the great subject of speculation and controversy 
in this country throughout the entire space of a 
century and a half between the Reformation and 
the Revolution; and the half century preceding 
the Restoration, which occupied nearly the central 
portion of that space, witnessed the hottest and 
thickest of the conflict of opinions upon this sub¬ 
ject. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
universality of the interest that was now taken in 
theological controversy, than the fact that both the 
kings whose reigns are comprehended within the 
present period have left us a considerable quantity 
uf literary manufacture of their own, and that it » 
almost all theological. King James, whose works 
were collected and published in a folio volume in 
1616, under the care of Dr. Mountague, bishop of 
Y^iachcster, had publiidied what he called a 
“ Fruitful Meditation” upon part of the Apocalypse, 
“ in form of ane sermon,” so early as the year 
1588, when he was only a youth of two and 
twenty. Indeed, according to Bishop Mountague’s 
account, this'performance was “written by his 
majesty before he was twenty years of age.” Soon 
after, on the destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
he produced another “ Meditation” on certain 
verses of one of the chapters of the First Book of 
Chronicles. Among his subsequent publications 
are Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer and on some 
verses of the 27th chapter of St. Matthew. And 
nearly all his other works, his “ Dajmonologie,” 
first published in 1597; his “ True Law of Free 
Monarchies,” 1598; his “ Basilicon Doron,” or 
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advice to his son Prince Henry, 1599; his “ Apo¬ 
logy for the Oath of Allegiance,” 1605,—are, in 
fact, in the main, theological treatises. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that they are of little or 
no value, either theological or literary; though they 
are curious as illustrating the intellectual and moral 
character of James, who was certainly a person of 
no depth either of learning or of judgment, though 
of some reading in the single province of theology, 
and also of some shrewdness and readiness, and an 
inexhaustible flow of words, which he mistook for 
eloquence and genius. The writings attributed to 
Charles I. were first collected and published at 
the Hague soon after his death, in a folio volume 
without date, under the title of “ Reliquiae Sacnc 
Carolina;,” and twice afterwards in England, 
namely, in 1660 and 1687, with the title of 
“ BASIAIKA: The Works of King Charles the 
Martyr.” If wc except a number of speeches to 
the parliament, letters, dispatches, and other poli¬ 
tical papers, the contents of thiB collection arc all 
theological, consisting of prayers, arguments, and 
disquisitions on the controversy about church go¬ 
vernment, and the famous “ Eikon Basilike, or, 
The Portraiture of his sacred Majesty in his Soli¬ 
tude and Sufferings;” which, having been printed 
under the care of Ur. Gauden (after the Restora¬ 
tion successively Bishop of Exeter and Worcester), 
had been first published by itself immediately 
after the king’s execution. It is now generally 
admitted that the Eikon was really written by 
Gauden, who, after the Restoratkm, openly claimed 
it as his own. Mr. Hallam, although lie has no 
doubt of Gauden being the author, admits that it is, 
nevertheless, superior to his acknowledged writings. 

“ A strain of majestic melancholy,” he observes, 

“ is well kept up ; but the personated sovereign ib 
rather too theatrical for real nature ; the language 
is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too arti¬ 
ficially elaborated. Nohe hut scholars and practised 
writers employ such a style as this.”* It is not 
improbable, however, that the work may have been 
submitted to CharleB’s revisal, and that it may have 
received both his approval and his corrections. 
Charles, indeed, was more in the habit of correct¬ 
ing what had been written by others than of writing 
anything himself. “ Though lie was of as slow a 
pen as of speech,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ yet 
both were very significant; and he had that 
modest esteem of his own parts, that he would' 
usually say, he would willingly make his own dis¬ 
patches, but that he found it better be a cobbler 
than a shoemaker. I have been in company witli 
very learned men, when I have brought them their 
own papers back from him with his alterations, 
who ever confessed his amendments to have been 
very material. And I once, by his command men t, 
brought him a paper of my own to read, to see 
whether it was suitable to his directions, and he 
disallowed it slightingly : I desired him I might 
call Ur. Sanderson to aid me, and that the doctor 
might understand his own meaning from himself; 
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and, with his majesty’s leave, I brought him, 
whilst he was walking and taking the air; where¬ 
upon we two went back ; hut pleased him as little 
when we returned it: for, smilingly, he said, a 
man might have as good ware out of a chandler’s 
shop; but afterwards lie set it down with his own 
pen very plainly, and suitably to his own inten¬ 
tions.” The most important of the literary pro¬ 
ductions which are admitted to he wholly Charles’s 
own, are his papers in the controversy which he 
carried on at Newcastle in June and July, 1646, 
witli Alexander Henderson, the Scotch clergyman, 
on the question between episcopacy and presbytery, 
and those on the same subject in his controversy 
with the parliamentary divines at Newport, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1648. These papers show considerable 
clearness of thinking and logical or argumentative 
talent; but it cannot he said that they are written 
with any remarkable force or elegance. It is not 
easy to understand the meaning of Horace Wal¬ 
pole's judgment on Charles's style,—that “it 
was formed between a certain portion of sense, 
adversity, dignity, and perhaps a little insince¬ 
rity.”* What he says of a copy of verses said to 
have been written by his majesty during his con¬ 
finement in (Srisbrook Castle, is more to the pur¬ 
pose : “ The poetry is most uncouth and inharmo¬ 
nious ; hut there are strong thoughts in it, some 
good sense, and a strain of majestic piety,” Though 
not very polished, indeed, or very like the produc¬ 
tion of a practised versifier, which goes so far to 
inmish a presumption of its authenticity, this 
composition, which is entitled “ Majesty in Misery, 
or an Imploration to the King of Kings,” indicates 
considerable poetic power, and an evident familia¬ 
rity with the highest models. Here arc a few of its 
more striking verses :— 

Natuu; iiud law, by tliy divine decree 

The only sort of righwou* royally. 

Wall this dim tit title in invested me. 


Tlie fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my giief, tny gray discrowned head. 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

• • • * 

The Church of England doth all faction foster, 

The pulpit isUMitpi-d by each impostor ; 
Extempurc excludes the Enter Muster. 

'Hie Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades ; to make religion bleed 

Iicrod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 

The corner-stouoV misplaced by every pavlour: 
With 6uch a bloody method uml liehanour 
Then ancestors dm cruelly our Saviour. 


With uiv own power my majesty they wound ; 

In the king’s name the king himself b uncrowned; 

.So doth the dust destroy the diamond, 

The mass of the theological literature of this 
period consists of sermons and controversial tracts, 
all of which, with a very few exceptions, lmvc 
now passed into complete oblivion. One of the 
most eminent preachers, perhaps the most emi¬ 
nent, of the age of Elizabeth and James, was Ur. 
Lancelot Andrews, who, after having held the sees 
of Chichester and Ely, died bishop of Winchester 
in 1626. Bishop Andrews was one of the trails- 

1 Royal au l Noblo Authors. 
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lators of the Bible, and is the author, among other 
works, of a folio volume of sermons published by 
direction of Charles I., soon after his death; of 
another folio volume of tracts and speeches, which 
appeared in 1629; of a third volume of lectures 
on the Ten Commandments, published in 1642; 
and of a fourth, containing lectures delivered at 
St. Paul’s and at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, pub¬ 
lished in 1651. He was, perhaps, the most learned 
of the English theologians of that learned time, 
and was besides a person of great vigour and 
acuteness of understanding; so that his death was 
regard*! by scholars both at home and abroad as 
the extinction of the chief light of the English 
church. Milton, then a youth of seventeen, be¬ 
wailed the event in a Latin elegy, full of feeling 
and fancy ; and even in a tract written many years 
afterwards, when his opinions had undergone a 
complete change, he admits that “Bishop Andrews 
of late years, and in these times the primate of 
Armagh (Usher), for their learning are reputed 
the best able to say what may be said” in defence 
of episcopacy.* Both the learning and ability 
of Andrews, indeed, are conspicuous in everything 
he has written; but his eloquence, nevertheless, 
is to a modern taste of the most grdfcsque descrip¬ 
tion. In his more ambitious passages he is the 
very prince of verbal posture-masters,—if not the 
first in date, the first in extravagance, of the arti¬ 
ficial, quibbling, syllable-tormenting school of our 
English pulpit rhetoricians ; and he undoubtedly 
contributed more to spread the disease of that 
manner of writing than any other individual. Not 
only did his eminence in this line endear him to 
the royal tastes of Elizabeth and James ; all men 
admired and strove to copy after him. Fuller de¬ 
clares that he was “ an inimitable preacher in his 
way and then he tell us that “ pious and pleasant 
Bishop Felton, his contemporary and colleague, 
endeavoured in vain in his sermons to assimilate 
his style, and therefore said merrily of himself, I 
had almost marred my own natural trot by endea¬ 
vouring to imitate his artificial amble.” Many a 
“ natural trot” Andrews no doubt was the cause of 
spoiling in his day, and lung after it. This bishop 
is further very notable, in the history of the Eng¬ 
lish church, as the first great nssertor of those semi- 
popish notions touching doctrines, rites, and eccle- 
mstical government with which I,aud afterwards 
blew up the establishment. Andrews, however, 
was a very different sort of person from Laud,—as 
superior to him'in sense and politfy as in learning 
and general strength and comprehensiveness of 
understanding. A well-known story that is told 
of him proves his moderation as much as his wit 
and readiness: when he and Dr. Neal, bishop of 
Durham, were one day standing behind the king’s 
chair, as he sat at dinner (it was the day on which 
James dissolved his last parliament, and the anec¬ 
dote is related on the authority of Waller, the 
poet, who was present), his majesty, turning round, 
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addressed the two predates—My lords, cannot I 
take my subjects’ mqney yhen I want it, without 
all this formality in parliament? “The Bishop 
of Durham readily answered, God forbid, Sir, but 
you should; you are the breath of our nostrils. 
Whereupon the king turned,, and said to the Bishop 
of Winchester,. Well, my lord, what say you? 
Sir, replied the bishop, I have no skill to judge of 
parliamentary cases. The king answered, No put- 
offs, my lord, answer me presently. Then, Sir, 
said he, I think it is lawful for you to take my 
brother Neal’s money, for ne offers it.”*' Claren¬ 
don has expressed his belief that if Archbishop 
Bancroft had been succeeded in the see of Canter¬ 
bury by Andrews, instead of Abbot, the infection 
of the Geneva fire would have been kept out, which 
could not afterwards be so easily expelled-f 

Donne, the poet, was also a voluminous writer 
in prose; having left a folio volume of sermons, 
besides a treatise against Catholicism entitled 
“ The Pseudo-Martyr, ” another singular per¬ 
formance, entitled “ Biathanatos,” in confutation 
of the common notion alxiut the necessary sijjful- 
ness of suicide, and some other professional disqui¬ 
sitions. His biographer, Izaak Walton, says that 
he preached “ as an angel, from a cloud, but not 
in a cloud;” hut most modern readers will pro¬ 
bably he of opinion that he has not quite made his 
escape from it. His manner is fully as quaint in 
his prose as in his verse, and his way of thinking 
ns subtle and peculiar. His sermons are also, as 
well as those of Andrews, overlaid with learning, 
much of which Stems to he only a useless and 
cumbersome show. Doubtless, however, there are 
deep and beautiful things in Donne, for those that 
will seek for them; as has, indeed, been testified 
by those who in modern times have made them¬ 
selves the best acquainted with these neglected 
theological works of his. Another of the most 
learned theologians and eloquent preachers of those 
times was also an eminent poet, Joseph Hall, horn 
in 1524, and successively bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich, from which latter see having been ex¬ 
pelled by the Long Parliament, he died, after 
protracted sufferings from imprisonment nnd 
poverty, in 1656. Hall began his career of author¬ 
ship by the publication of the first three Books of 
his Satires, in 1591, while he was a student at 
Cambridge, and only in his twenty-third year. A 
continuation followed the next year, under the title 
of “ Virgidejniarum the Three last Books; and 
the whole were afterwards republished together, as 
“ Virgidemiarfim Six Booksthat is, six books of 
gatherings, or harvests of rods. “ These satires,” 
says Warton, who has given an elaborate analysis 
of them, “ are marked with a classical precision to 
which English poetry had yet rarely attained. 
They are replete with animation of style and senti¬ 
ment. ,.. The characters are delineated in strong 
and lively colouring, and their discriminations are 
touched with the masterly traces of genuine 

• Life ofWuller, prefixed to hta Poems, 1/12. 
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humour. The versification k equally energetic and 
elegant, and the fabric of tne .couplets approaches 
to the modern standard.’** Hall’s English prose 
works, which are very voluminous, consist of ser¬ 
mons, polemical tracts, paraphrases of scripture, 
casuistical divinity, and some pieces on practical 
religion, of which his Contemplations, his Art of 
Divine Meditation, and his Enochismus, or Treatise 
on the Mode of YValkiug with God, are the most 
remarkable. The poetic temperament of Hall 
reveals itself in his presets well as in lus verse, by 
the fervour of his piety ind the forcible and often 
picturesque character of his style, in which it has 
been thought he made Seneca ins model. “ The 
writer of the Satires,” observes Warton, “is per¬ 
ceptible iu some of his gravest polemical or scrip¬ 
tural treatises; which are perpetually interspersed 
with excursive illustrations, familiar allusions, and 
observations on life.”+ It will be perceived, from 
all this, that both in style and in mind Hall and 
Donne were altogether opposed; neither in his 
prose nor in his verse has the former the origin¬ 
ality of the latter, or the fineness of thought that 
will often break out in a sudden streak of light 
from the midst of his dark sayings; but, on the 
other hand, he is perfectly free from the dominant 
vices of Donne’s manner, lus conceits, his quamt- 
ncss, his remote and fantastic analogies, Ins ob¬ 
scurity, his harshness, his parade of a useless and 
encumbering erudition., From each and all of 
these faults, indeed, Hall is more exempt than 
perhaps any other eminent theological writer Of Ins 
age : his eloquence has a inuclAnore modern air 
than that of any at least of the oontemporaries of 
the earlier part of his life; and, accordingly, he 
remains the only one of them any of whose writings 
are still popularly known and read. 

A part which Hall took in Ins old age. in the 
grand controversy of the time brought him into 
collision with one, with whose name in after ages 
the world was to resound. John Milton, then in 
his thirty-third year, and recently returned from 
his travels in France and Italy, lmd already, in 
1041, lent the aid of Ins pen to the war ot the 
Puritans against the established church by the 
publication of his treatise entitled “ Of Reform¬ 
ation,” m Two Books. The same year Hall pub¬ 
lished his “ Humble Rertionstrance” in favour of 
Episcopacy; which immediately called forth an 
“ Answer by Smectymnuus,”—-a word formed from 
the initial letters of the names of five Puritan minis¬ 
ters by whom the tract was written—Stephen Mar¬ 
shall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Yoftug, Matthew 
Newcomen, and William (or, as he was on this occa¬ 
sion reduced to designate himself, Uuilliam) Spur- 
stow. The “ Answer” produced a “ Confutation” 
by Archbishop Usher; and to this Milton replied 
in a treatise entitled “ Of Prelatical Episcopacy.” 
Hall then published a “ Defence of the Humble 
Remonstranceand Milton wrote “ Animadver¬ 
sions” upon that. About the same time he also 
brought out a performance of much greater preten- 
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sion, under the title of “ The Reason of Church 
Government urged against Prelacy,” in Two Books. 
This is the work containing the magnificent pas¬ 
sage in which he makes the announcement of his 
intention to attempt something m one of the highest 
kinds of poetry “ in the mother-tongue,” long 
afterwards accomplished in Ins great epic. Mean¬ 
while a “Confutation of the Animadversions” 
having been published by Bishop Hall, or his son, 
Milton replied, in 1C42, in an “ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus,” winch was the last of his publications 
in this particular controversy. But nearly all his 
other prose writings were given to the world within 
the present period:—namely, his “Tractate of 
Education,” addressed to his friend Hartlib, ami 
his noble “ Areopagitica, a Speech for the Liberty 
of Unliceuced Printing,” in 1644; his “ Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce,” and his “ Judgment 
of Martin Bueer concerning Divorce,” the same 
year; his “ Tetrachordon ” and “ Colasterion ” 
(both on the same subject), in 1645 ; his “ Tenure 
of Kings mid Magistrates,” his “ Eikonoclastes,” 
in aiiswer to the Eikon Basilike, and one or two 
other tracts of more temporary interest, all, after 
the execution of the king, iu 1649 ; his “ Defence 
for the 1’eoplS® England,” in answer to Salmasius 
(in Latin) in 1651; his “Second Defence” (also 
in Latin), in reply to a work by Peter du Moulin, 
in 1654; two additional Latin tracts in reply to 
rejoinders of Du Moulin, in 1655 ; his treatises on 
“ Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases,” and on 
“ The Means of Removing Hirelings out of the 
Church,” in 1659; his “Letter concerning the 
Ruptures of the Commonwealth,” and “ Brief 
Delineation of a Free Commonwealth,” the same 
year ; and, finally, his “ Ready and Easy Way to 
establish a Free Commonwealth,” and his “Brief 
Notes upon a Sermon preached by Dr. Griffith, 
called The Fear of God and the King,” in the 
spring of 1660, immediately before the king’s 
return. Passages of great poetic splendour occur 
in some of these productions, and a fervid and 
fiery spirit breathes in all of them, though the ani¬ 
mation is as apt to take the tone' of mere coarse 
objurgation and abuse as of lofty and dignified 
scorn or of vigorous argument; hut, upon the 
whole, it cannot be said that Milton’s English 
prose is a good style. It is in the first place, not 
perhaps m vocabulary, hut certainly in genius and 
construction, the most Latinized of English styles ) 
but it does not merit the commendation liestowcd 
by Pope on uuother style which fie conceived to 
be formed after the model of the Roman eloquence, 
of being “ so Latin, yet so English all the while.” 
It is both soul and body Latin, only in an English 
dress. Owing partly to this principle of compo¬ 
sition upon which he deliberately proceeded, or to 
the adoption of which his education and tastes or 
habits led him, partly to the character of his mind, 
fervid, gorgeous, and soaring, but having little in¬ 
voluntary impulsiveness or self-abandonment, 
rich as his style often is, it never moves with any 
degree of rapidity or easy grace even m. passages 
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where such qualities are most required, but has at 
all times something of a stiff, cumbrous, oppres¬ 
sive air, as if every thought, the lightest and most 
evaneseeut as well as the gravest and stateliest, 
were attired in brocade and whalebone. There is 
too little relief from constant straining and striving; 
too little repoBe and variety; in Bhort, too little- 
nature. Many things, no doubt, are happily said; 
there is much strong and also some brilliant ex¬ 
pression; but even such imbedded gems do not 
occur so often as might be looked for from so 
poetical a mind. In fme, we must admit the truth 
of wh#t he has himself confessed—that he was not 
naturally disposed to “this manner of writing;” 
“ wherein” says he, “ knowing myself inferior to 
myself, led by the genial power of nature to another 
task, I have the use, as I may account it, but of 
my left hand.”* With all his quick susceptibility 
for whatever was beautiful and bright, Milton 
seems to have needed the soothing influences of 
the regularity and music of verse fully to bring out 
his poetry, or to sublimate his imagination to the 
true poetical state. The passion winch is an en¬ 
livening flame in his verse half suffocates him with 
its smoke in his prose. 

Two other eminent names of tlAlogical contro¬ 
versialists belonging to this troubled age of the 
English church may be mentioned together—those 
of John Hales and William Chillingworth. Hales, 
who was born in 1584, and died in 1656, the same 
year with Hall and Usher, published in his life¬ 
time a few short tracts, of which the most import¬ 
ant is a Discourse on Schism, which Was printed 
in 1042, and is considered to hqpe led the way in 
that bold revolt against the authority of the fathers, 
so much cried up by the preceding school of An¬ 
drews and Laud, upon which has since been 
founded what many hold to be the strongest defence 
of the Church of England against that of Rome, 
All Hales’s writings were collected and published 
after his .death, in 1059, in a quarto volume bear¬ 
ing the title of “ Golden Remains of the Evor- 
Memorable Mr. John Hales,”—-a designation 
which has stuck to his name. The main idea of 
his treatise on Schism was followed up with much 
greater vigour, and carried much further out, by 
Chillingworth—the Immortal Chillingworth, as he 
is styled by his admirers—in his famous work en¬ 
ded “ The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 

Ration,” published in 1031. This is one of the 
most closely and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever written: the style in which Chillingworth 
presses his reasoning home is like a charge with 
the bayonet. He was still only in his early man¬ 
hood when he produced this remarkably able work; 
and he died in 1644 at the age of forty-two. 

But the greatest name by far among the English 
divines of the seventeenth centuTy is that of the 
celebrated Jeremy Taylor. He was born in 1613, 
and died Bishop of Down and Connor in 1667; 
but, as most of his works were written, and many 
of them were also published, before the Restoration, 
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he belongs more properly to this period than to 
the next. In abundance, of thought; in ingenuity 
of argument; in opulence of imagination; in a 
soul >made alike for the feeling of the sublime, 
of the beautiful, and of the picturesque ; and 
in a style, answering in its pompass, flexibility, and 
sweetness to /he demands of all these powers, 
Taylor is unrivalled among the masters of English 
eloquence. He is the Spenser of our prose writers; 
and his prose is sometimes almost as musical as 
Spenser’s verse. His Ssgnons, his Golden Grove, 
his Holy Living, and, stm more, his Holy Dying 
and his Contemplations on the State of Man, all 
contain many passages, the beauty and splendour 
of which we should seek in vain to match in any 
other English prose writer. Another of his most 
remarkable works, “Theologia Eclectics, a Dis¬ 
course of the Liberty of Prophesying,” first pub¬ 
lished in 1647, may he placed beside Milton’s 
Areopagitica, published three years before, as 
doing for liberty of conscience the same service 
which that did for the liberty of the press. Both 
remain the most eloquent and comprehensive de¬ 
fences we yet possess of these two great rights. 

Barrow, Henry More, and Cud worth, though 
they all published some of their works before the 
Restoration, must he reserved till the next Book. 
Thomas Puller is the last of the theological writers 
we can here notice. He was born in 1604, and 
died in 1661 ; and in the course of his not very 
extended life produced a long series of literary 
works, of which his “ Church History of Britain 
from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 
1648,” which appeared in 1055, and Ilia “ History 
of the Worthies of England,” which was not pub¬ 
lished till after his death, in 1662, me the most 
important. lie is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and quaintness of all kinds, but 
by far the most amusing and engaging of all the 
rhetoricians of this school, inasmuch as his conceits 
are rarely mere elaborate feats of ingenuity, but 
are usually informed either by a strong spirit of 
very peculiar humour and drollery, or sometimes 
even by a warmth and depth of feeling, of which 
too, strange as it appears, the oddity of the phrase¬ 
ology is often not an ineffective exponent. He has 
a good deal of fancy as well as mere wit; and his 
works contain many passages of true eloquence, 
though never long sustained, and seldom unmarked 
by the eccentricities of his characteristic manner. 

Undoubtedly the principal figure in English 
prose literature, as well as in philosophy, during 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, is 
Francis Bacon. Bacon, born in 1561, published 
the first edition of his “ Essays” in 1597; his Two 
Books of the “ Advancement of Learning” in 1605; 
his “ Wisdom of the Ancients” (in Latin) in 1610; 
a third edition of his “ Essays,” greatly extended, 
in 1612; his Two Books of the “Novum Orga- 
uum,” or Second Part of the Instauratio Magna, 
designed to consist of Six Parts (also in Latin), in 
1620; his “ History of the Reign of Henry VII.” 
in 1622; his Nine Books “De Augmentis Scien- 
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tiaruin,” a Latin translation and extension of his 
Advancement of Learning, m 1623. He died in 
1626. The originality of the Baconian or Induc¬ 
tive method of philosophy, the actual service, it 
has rendered to science, and even the end which 
it may be most correctly said to have in-view, 
have all been subjects of dispute |ince Bacon’s 
time, and still are; but, notwithstanding all diffelt- 
euces of opinion upon these points, the acknow¬ 
ledgment that he was intellectually one of the most 
colossal of the sons of mmi has been nearly unani¬ 
mous. They who hav^not, seen his greatness 
under one form have discovered it in another: 
there is ti discordance among men’s ways of look¬ 
ing at him, or their theories respecting him; but 
the mighty shadow which he projects athwart the 
two bygone centuries lies there immoveable, and 
still extending as time extends. The very deduc¬ 
tions which arc made from his merits in regard to 
particular points thus only heighten the impres¬ 
sion of his general eminence,—of that something 
about him not fully understood or discerned, which, 
spite of all curtailment of his claims in regard to 
one special kind of eminence or another, still leaves 
the sense of his eminence as strong as ever. As 
(hr his Novum Organum, or so-called new in¬ 
strument of philosophy, it must be conceded that 
it was not really new when he announced it as 
such, either 9 s a process followed iu the practice 
of scientific discovery or as a theory of the right 
method of discovery. In the latter sense it was 
at least as old as Aristotle: in the former it was as 
old as science itself. Neither was Bacon the first 
writer, in his own or the immediately preceding 
age, who recalled attention to the inductive method, 
or who pointed out the barrenness of what was 
then called philosophy in the schools. Nor was it 
he that brought the reign of that philosophy to a 
dose : it was falling fast into disrepute before he 
assailed it, and would probably have passed away 
quite as soon as it did, although his writings had 
never appeared. Nor has he either looked at that 
old philosophy with a very penetrating or compre¬ 
hensive eye, or even shown a perfect understand¬ 
ing of the inductive method iu all its appficatious 
and principles. As for his attempts in the actual 
practice of the inductive method, they were either 
insignificant or utter failures; and that, too, while 
some of his contemporaries, who in no respect ac¬ 
knowledged him'as their teacher, were turning it 
to account in extorting from nature the most bril¬ 
liant revelations. Nay, can it be doubted that, if 
Bacon had never lived, or never wriSen, the dis¬ 
coveries and the writings of Galileo, and Kepler, 
and Pascal, and others who were now extending 
the empire of science by the very method which 
he has explained and recommended, but most 
assuredly without having been instructed in that 
method by him, would have established the uni¬ 
versal recognition of it as the right method of 
philosophy just as early as such recognition actu¬ 
ally took place? That Bacon’s Novum Organum 
has, even down to the present day, affected in any 
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material degree the actual progress of science, may 
be-very reasonably doubted. What great disco¬ 
very or improvement can be named among all 
those that have been made since his time, which, 

■ from the known facts of its history, we may not 
fairly presume would have been made, at any rute, 
though the Novum Organum lmd never been 
written ? What instance can be, quoted of the 
study of that work having made, or even greatly 
contributed to make, any individual a discoverer 
in science who would not in all probability have 
been equally such if he had never seen or heard 
of it ? In point of fact, there is no reason t#>stip- 
pose that very many of those by whom science has 
been most carried forward since it apppred had 
cither deeply studied Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
or had even acquired any intimate or comprehen¬ 
sive acquaintance with the rules and directions 
therein laid clown from other sources. Nor is it 
likely that they would have been more successful 
experimenters or greater discoverers if they had ; 
for there is surely nothing in any part of the 
method of procedure prescribed h_v Bacon for 
the. investigation of truth that would not occur 
of itself to the sagacity and common sense 
of any person ^of an inventive genius pursuing 
such investigation; indeed, every discovery that 
has been made, except hv accident, since science 
had any being, must have been arrived at 
by the very processes which he has explained. 
There can be little doubt that it would be found, 
on a survey of the whole history of scientific dis¬ 
covery, that its progress has always depended 
partly upon the remarkable genius of individuals, 
partly upon the general state of the world and the 
condition of civilization at different times, and not 
in any sensible degree upon the mere speculative 
views as to the right method of philosophy that 
have at particular eras been taught in schools or 
books, or otherwise generally diffused. In fact it 
is much more reasonable to suppose that such 
speculative views should have been usually in¬ 
fluenced by the. actual progress of discovery than 
it by them; for tiie recognition of sound principles 
of procedure, in ns far as that is implied in their 
practical application, though not perhaps the con¬ 
templation and exposition of them in a systematic 
form, is necessarily involved, as has been just 
observed, in the very act of scientific discovery. 
All this, being considered, we cannot attribute to 
Bacon’s Novum Organum any considerable direct 
share, nor even much indirect lnlluence, in pro¬ 
moting the progress which science has made in 
certain departments since his time; wo think that 
progress is to be traced to other causes altogether, 
and tiiat it would have been pretty nearly what it 
is though the Novum Organum never had been 
written. Galileo, and not Bacon, is the true 
father of modern natural philosophy. That,, in 
truth, was not Bacon’s province at all; neither his 
acquirements nor the peculiar character and con¬ 
stitution of his mind fitted him for achieving any¬ 
thing on that ground. The common .mistake 
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regarding him ii the came as if it 'Were te he said 
that not Homer, but Aristotle, was the father of 
poetry, because he first jnvestigatid«and explained 
the principles or philosophy of a part of the art of 
poetry, although his own mind was one of the 
most unpoetical that ever existed. Bacon belongs 
not to mathematical or natural science, but to 
literature and to moral science in its most extensive 
acceptation,—to the realm of imagination, of wit, 
of eloquence, of Aesthetics, of history, of jurispru¬ 
dence, of political philosophy, of logic, of meta¬ 
physics and the investigation of the powers and 
operations of the human mind. For this last in 
reality, and not the investigation of nature, is the 
subject g|f his Novum Organum and his other 
writings on the advancement of human knowledge. 
He is in no respect an investigator or expounder 
of mathematics, or of mechanics, or of astronomy, 
or of chemistry, or of any other branch of geo¬ 
metrical or physical science (Ins contributions to 
natural history are not worth regarding) ; but he 
is a most penetrating and comprehensive investi¬ 
gator, and a most magnificent e*pounder of thut 
higher philosophy, in comparison with which all 
these things are but a more intellectual sort of 
legerdemain. Let the mathematicians, therefore, 
and the mechanicians, and the naturalists find out 
for themselves some other head: they have no 
claim to Bacon. All his works, his essays, his 
philosophical writings, commonly so called, and 
what he has done in history, are of one and the 
same character; reflective and, so to speak, 
poetical, not simply demonstrative, or elucidatory 
of mere matters of fact. Whnt, tjien, is his glory ? 
—in what did his greatness consist ? In this, we 
should say;—that an intellect at once one of the 
most capacious and one of the moBt profound ever 
granted to a mortal—in its powers of vision at the 
same time one of the most penetrating and one of 
the most far-reaching—was in him united and 
reconciled with»an almost equal endowment of the 
imaginative faculty; and that he is, therefore, of 
all philosophical writers, the one in whom are 
found together, in the largest proportions, depth of 
thought and splendour of eloquence. His in¬ 
tellectual ambition, also,—a quality of the imagi¬ 
nation,—was of the most towering character; and 
no other philosophic writer has taken up so grand 
a theme as that on which he has laid out his 
strength in hiB greatest works. But with the pro¬ 
gress of scientific discovery that Jbas taken place 
during the last' two hundred years we conceive 
these works to have had hardly anything to do. 
His Advancement of Learning and his Novum 
Organum appear to us to be poems rather than 
scientific treatises; and we should almost as soon 
think of fathering modern physical science upon 
Paradise Lost as upon them. Perhaps the calmest 
and clearest examination of Bacon’s philosophy 
that has yet appeared is that given in one of Mr. 
Hallam’s newly published volumes on the History 
of European Literature: it forms one of the ablest 
portions,, if not the very ablest, of that great work. 


Mr. Hallam’s estimattyof what Bacon has done for 
science is much higher f than ours; but yet the 
following passage seems to come very near to the 
.admission of, or at least very strongly to cor¬ 
roborate, all that we have just been stating:—“ It 
is evident that he had tumpd his thoughts to phy¬ 
sical philosophy rather for an exercise of his 
reasoning faculties, and out of his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, than from any peculiar aptitude for 
their subjects, much less any advantage of op¬ 
portunity for their cultivation. He wrs more 
eminently the philosopher of human than of ge¬ 
neral nature. Hence he is exact as well as pro¬ 
found in all his reflections on civil life afid man¬ 
kind; while his conjectures in natural philosophy, 
though often very acute, are apt to wander far 
from the truth in consequence of his defective 
acquaintance with the phenomena of nature. His 
Centuries of Natural History give abundant proof 
of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if 
we compare what may be found in the sijfh, 
seventh, and eighth hooks De Augmentis, in the 
Essays, the History of Henry VIE, and the various 
short treatises contained in his works, on moral 
and political wisdom, and on human nature, from 
experience of which all such wisdom is drawn, 
with the Rhetoric, Ethics, and Politicssof Aristotle, 
or with the historians most celebrated for their 
deep insight into civil society and human cha¬ 
racter,—with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Co¬ 
mines, Machiavel, Davila, Hume,—we shall, 1 
think, find that one man may almost be compared 
with all of these together. When Galileo is 
named as equal to Bacon, it is to be remembered 
that Galileo was no moral or political philosopher, 
and in this department Leibnitz certainly falls very 
short of Bacon. Burke, perhaps, comes, of all 
modern writers, the nearest to him; but, though 
Bacon may not be more profound than Burke, he 
is still more copious and comprehensive.”* 

Hobbes,the famous philosopher ofMalmesbury, 
although some of his publications appeared in the 
time of Cromwell* rose into so much greater cele¬ 
brity after the Restoration that our notice of him 
may be fitly deferred for the present. And we 
can merely mention Six' James Harrington's po- 

• Lit. of Eur. iii. 218. Among many other ndmirabl# thing* 
thickly scattered over the whole of this Miction on Bacon (pp. 
166— 5228), Mr. Hullara 1ms taken uu opportunity of pointing out an 
almost universal misapprehension into which the modern expositors 
of Bacuu’s Novum Organum have fallen ou the subject of his cole- 
bralcd Idola, which, as is hero shown, are not at all what we now call 
idols, that is, falsr divinities, but merely, in the Creek sense of the 
word, images or fallacious appearances of things as-opposed to 
realities (pp. 194—197). The reader may also be referred to anothci 
disquisition on Bacon, of great brilliancy, which appeared some time 
ago in the Edinburgh Review (No. 132, for July 1837, pp. 1—104). 
And in addition to the illustrative exposition* of the Novum Organum, 
of a more scientific character, by the Iaw Professor Playfair, in liw 
Disseitation on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science 
prefixed to the Encyclopedia Britannicn (pp. 453—474); and by hir 
John Uersehell, in his Preliminary Discourse on the Objects, Ad 
vantages and Pleasures of the Slmfy of Naturnl Philosophy, in Dr. 
Lurduer’s Cabinet Cyclop&diu, wo would mention, as containing some 
views-of the greatest importance, the Second Section of Mr. Cole- 
ridge's Treatise on Method, forming the Introduction to the Encyclo 
pepditt Metropolitan* (pp. 24—33). Mr. Coleridge, by-the-by, is on ■ 
of the very few modern writers who havfl not fallen into the miscon 
ceptkm noticed above about Bacon's Idola. See p. 28. 
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litical romance entitled Oteana, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1650. Harrington's leading principles 
are, that the natural elefnent of power in states is 
property; and that of all kinds of property that In 
land is the most important, possessing, indeed, 
certain characteristics # which distinguish it in its 
nature and political action from, all other .pro¬ 
perty. “ In general,” observes Mr. Hallam, “ it 
may be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, 
pedantic, yet seldom profound; but sometimes 
redeems himself by jusj observations.”* This is 
certainly true in so far as respects the style of the 
Oceana; but a more favourable judgment has 
sometimes been passed in modern times upon the 
ingenuity and profoundness of certain of Harring¬ 
ton’s views, as well as their originality. 

One of the most original and peculiar writers of 
this period is Sir Thomas Browne, the celebrated 
author of the “Religio Medici,” published in 
1642; the “ Psoudodoxia Epidemica, or Inquiries 
into Vulgar and Common Errors,” in 1646; and 
the “ Hydriotaphia, Urn Burial, or a Discourse on 
the Sepulchral Urns found in Norfolk;” and 
“ The Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincuncial lo¬ 
zenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients, 
Artificially, Naturally, Mystically Considered,” 
which appeared together in 1658. Browne died 
in 1682, at the age of seventy-seven; but he pub¬ 
lished nothing after the Restoration, though some 
additional tracts found among his papers were 
given to the world after his death. The writer of 
a late spirited review of Browne’s literary produc¬ 
tions and the characteristics of his singular genius 
hus sketched the history of his successive acts of 
authorship in a lively and striking passage:— 

“ He had no sympathy with the great business of 
men. In that awful year when Charles I. went 
in person to seize five members of the Commons’ 
House,—when the streets resounded with shouts 
of ‘ Privilege of parliament,’ and the king’s coach 
was assailed by the prophetic cry, ‘ To your tents, 

O Israel,’—in that year, in fact, when the civil 
"war first broke out, and when most men of literary 
power were drawn by the excitement of the crisis 
into patriotic controversy on either side,—appeared 
the calm and meditative reveries of the Rcliyio 
Medici. The war raged on. It was a struggle 
between all the elemenWof government. England 
was tom by convulsion, and red with blood. But 
Browne was tranquilly preparing his Psmdodo.ua 
Epidemica; as if errors about basilisks and griffins 
were the paramount and fatal epidemic of the 
time.; and it was published in dfle order in that 
year when the cause which the author advocated, 
as far as he could advocate anything political, lay 
at its last gasp. The king dies on the scaffold. 
The protectorate succeeds. Men are again fight¬ 
ing on paper the solemn cause already decided in 
tj'c field. Drawn from visions more sublime,— 
forsaking studies more intricate and. vast than 
'those of the poetical Sage of Norwich,—diverging 
from a career bounded by the most splendid goal, 
Ait. of Eur, iv. 367. 
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•—foremost in the ranks shines the darning sword of 
M ilton : Sir Thomas Browne b lost in the quin¬ 
cunx of the ancient gardens; and the year 1658 
beheld the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
publication of the llydriolaphia."* The writings 
of Sir Thomas Browne, to be relished or rightly 
appreciated, must of course he read in the spirit 
suited to the species of literature to which they be- 
long. If we look for matter-of-fact inhumation in 
a poem, we are likely to bq disappointed; and so 
are we likewise, if we go for the passionate or 
pictured style of poetry to an encyclopaedia. 
Browne’s works, with all their varied learning, 
contain very little positive information that can 
now be accounted of much value ; verj|little even 
of direct moral or economical counsel by which 
any person could greatly profit; very little, in 
short, of anything that will either put money in a 
man’s pocket, or actual knowledge in his head. 
Assuredly the interest with which they were pe¬ 
rused, and the charm that was found to belong to 
them, could not at any time have been due, except in 
very small part indeed, to the estimation in which 
their readers held such pieces of intelligence as that 
the phoenix is but a fable of the poets, and that 
the griffin cxbts only in the zoology of the heralds. 
It would fare ill with Browne if the wortli of his 
books were to he tried by the amount of what they 
contain of this kind of information, or, indeed, of 
any other kind of what is commonly called useful 
knowledge ; for, in truth, he has done his best to 
diffuse a good many vulgqr errors as monstrous as 
any he had corrected. For that matter, if his 
readers were continue to believe with him in 
astrology and witchcraft, wc shall all agree that it 
was of very little consequence what faith they 
might hold touching the phuuiix and the griffin. 
Mr. Hallam, we think, 1ms, in a manner which is 
not usual with him, fallen somewhat into this 
error of applying a false test in the judgment he 
lilts passed upon Browne. It is, no doubt, quite 
true that the Inquiry into Vulgar Errors “scarcely 
raises a high notion of Browne himself as a philo¬ 
sopher, or of the state of physical knowledge in 
England ;”f that the Religio Medici shows its 
author to have been “ far removed from real phi¬ 
losophy, both by his turn of mind and by the na¬ 
ture of his eruditionand likewise that “ he 
seldom reasons,” that “his thoughts are desultory,” 
that “ sometimes lie appears sceptical or paradox¬ 
ical,” but that “ credulity and deference to autho¬ 
rity prevail” in his habits of thifiking.J Under¬ 
standing philosophy in the sense in which the term 
is here used, that is to say, as meaning the sifting 
and separation of fact from fiction, it may he ad¬ 
mitted that there is not much of that in Sir Thomas 
Browne; his works are all rather marked by a 
very curious and piquant intermixture of the two, 
Of course, such being the case, what he writes is 
not to be considered solely or even principally with 

• Edinburgh Review for October, 1836; No- 129, p. 31. 

f Lit oi Kur.tv. 94. 

i M. m. 346. 
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reference to its absolute truth orfalsehooil.but rather 
with reference to its relative truth end-significance 
as an expression of some feeling, or notion, or other 
idiosyncrasy of the very Singular and'interesting 
mind from which it has proceeded. Read in this 
spirit, the works of Sir Thomas Browne, more 
especially his “ Religio Medici” and his “ Urn 
Burial,” will be found among the richest in our 
literature—full of uncommon thoughts, and trains 
of meditation leading far away into the dimmest 
inner chambers of life and death—and also of an 
eloquence, sometimes fantastic, but always striking, 
not seldom pathetic, and in its greatest passages 
gorgeous with the emblazonry of a warm ima¬ 
gination. Out of such a writer the rightly attuned 
and sympathising mind will draw many things 
more precious than any mere facts. 

Another remarkable work of this age, which 
may be considered as belonging to the same class 
with those of Browqp, though occupying an infe¬ 
rior place, is Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Robert Burton, who, on lus title-page, takes the 
name of Democritus Junior, died in 1640, and his 
book was first published in 1621. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary accumulation of out-of-the-way learning, 
interspersed, somewhat in the manner of Mon¬ 
taigne’s Essays, with original matter, but with this, 
among other differences,—that in Montaigne the 
quotations have the air of being introduced, as we 
know that in fact they were, 4i illustrate the ori¬ 
ginal matter, which is the well of the discourse— 
they but the embroidery; whereas in Burton the 
learning is rather the well, upon which what lie 
has got to Bay of his own is worked in by way of 
forming a sort of decorative figure. Burton is far 
from having the variety or abundance'of Mon¬ 
taigne; but there is considerable point and penetra¬ 
tion in his style, and he s-.iyj many striking things 
in a sort of half-splcnctic,half-jocular humour,'which 
many readers have found wonderfully stimulating. 
Dr. Johnson, who is supposed to have in some 
measure formed his style upon that of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and who was, at any rate, a warm admirer 
of the author of the Religio Medici, is said to have 
declared that Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
was the only book that, ever drew him out of bed 
an hour sooner than he would otherwise have got 
up. 

One other great writer of this period still re¬ 
mains to be mentioned—the all-accomplished Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Raleigh is the author of a few 
short poems, and'of some miscellaneous pieces in 
prose; but his great work is his “ History of the 
World,” composed during his imprisonment in the 
Tower, and first published in a folio volume in 
1614. It is an unfinished work, coming down 
only to the first Macedonian war; and there is no 
reason to suppose that any more of it was ever 
written, although it has been asserted that a second 
volume was burnt by the author. Ruleigh’s 
History, as a record of facts, has long been super¬ 
seded ; the interest it possesses at the present day 
is derived almost entirely from its literary merits, j 


and from a few passages in which the author takes 
occasion to allude to circumstances that have fallen 
within his own experience.' Much of it is written 
without any ambition of eloquence; but the style, 
even where it is most careless, is still lively and 
exciting, from a tone of the actual world which it 
preserves, audn -certain frankness and heartiness 
coming from Kaleigh’B profession and his warm 
impetuous character. It is not disfigured by any 
of the petty pedantries to some one or other of 
which most of the writers of books in that age gave 
way more or less, and it has altogether a more 
modern air perhaps than the style of any contem¬ 
porary work ; while hi some passages the compo¬ 
sition, without losing anything of its natural grace 
and cordiality, is wrought up to great rhetorical 
polish and elevation. A still greater work than 
Raleigh’s, however, at least considered in reference 
to its iiistorical merits, is Richard Knolles's His¬ 
tory of the Turks, published in 1610. Johnson, 
ift one of his Ramblers, has awarded to Knulles 
the first place among English historians; and 
Mr. llallam concurs in thinking that his style and 
power of narration have not been too lughly'ex- 
tolled by that critic. “ His descriptions,” con¬ 
tinues Mr. llallam, “are vivid anti animated; 
circumstantial, but not to feebleness; 4is charac¬ 
ters are drawn with a strong pencil.In the 

style of Knulles there is sometimes, as Johnson has 
hinted, a slight excess of desire to make every 
phrase effective; but he is exempt from the usual 
blemishes of his age; and his command of the 
language is so extensive, that we should not err in 
placing him among the first of our elder writers.”* 
Much of this praise, however, is to lie considered 
as given to the uniformity or regularity of Knolles’s 
style; the chief fault of which perhaps is, that it 
is too continuously elaborated and sustained for a 
long work. Another historical work of this age is 
Samuel Daniel’s History of England from the 
Conquest to the reign of Edward Ill,, which was 
published in 1618. It is of little historical value, 
but is remarkable for the same simple ease and 
purity of language which are the distinguishing 
qualities of Daniel’s verse. The contribution to 
this department of literature of all those that the 
early part of the seventeenth century produced, 
which is at the same time-tlie most valuable as an 
original authority and the most masterly in its 
execution, is undoubtedly Bacon’s History of the 
reign of Henry VII. Next to that, but certainly 
at a great distance below it, may be placed Thomas 
May’s two abl« works of later date, his “ History 
of the Parliament of England which began Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1640” (the Long Parliament), folio, 1641, 
and bis “ Breviary of the History of the Parlia¬ 
ment,” 8vo., 1650. Hobbes’s Behemoth did not 
appear till long after the Restoration—indeed, not 
till after the author’s death, 
j ,The series of popular national chronicles was 
continued in the preceding period and in this by 
the publication of Edward Hall’s “ Union of the 

# Lit. of Eur. hi. 656. 
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Two Noble and Illustrious Families of York and 
Lancaster,” in 1548^ 'of Richard Grafton’s 
“Chronicle at Large, Sown to the First Year of 
Queen Elizabeth,” in 156!); of Raphael Holm- 
shed’s “ Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” in 1577; »nd of Sir Richard Baker’s 
“ Chronicle of the Kings of England,” written 
while its author was confined for debt in the Fleet 
Prison, where he died in 1645, and first published 
in a folio volume in 1641. Baker declares his 
chronicle to he compiled “with so great care and 
diligence, that, if all others were lost, this only will 
be sufficient to inform posterity of all passages 
memorable or worthy to be known.” This hook 
was a great favourite with our ancestors for two or 
three succeeding generations, but has now lost all 
interest except for a few passages relating to the 
author’s own time. Of much greater value arc 
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the various publications of the laborious antiquaries 
John Stow and John Speed; namely, Stow’s 
“Summary.of the English Chronicles,” 1565; 
his “ Annals,” 1575; liis “Chronicle of Eng¬ 
land,” 1580; his “Flores Histnriarum ” (an 
enlarged edition of his Chronicle), 1600; his 
“ Survey of London,” 1508; and Speed's “Theatre 
of the Empire of Great Britain,” 1606 ; and his 
“History of Great Britain,” coming down to the 
accession of James I., 1014. All these works of 
Sjtow and Speed rank among the head sources or 
fountains of our knowledge in the department of 
national antiquities. Neither Whitclock’s Me¬ 
morials nor the great collections of documents by 
Rushworth, Thurloe, and Rymer, came from the 
press till atterj'tlie termination of the present 
period, 



HiJlD OF A NIW5PAPER OF THE PERIOD. 


With the first year of the Long Parliament 
commences the era of English newspapers. The 
oldest English newspaper that has been discovered 
is a quarto pamphlet of a few leave* entitled “ The 
Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily Proceedings of 
Both Houses, in this great and happy parliament, 
from, the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd of 
November, 1641: London, printed for William 
Cooke* and are to be sold at his shop at Furnival’s 
Inn Gate, in Holborn, 1641.”* More than a 
hundred newspapers, with different titles, appear 
to have been published between this date and the 


*„ s f« ChronoloirtcBl Lilt of Ne»»papen from the Epoch ot the 
Civil W«n, to Cholmen'j Life of BiukUmui, pp. 401— 1 * 2 , 


death of the king, and upwards of eighty others 
between that event and the Restoration.* “When 
hostilities commenced,” says the,writer from whom 
we derive this information, “ every event, during 
a most eventful period, had its own historian, who 
communicated News from Hull, Truths from 
York, Warranted Tidings from Ireland, and 
Special Passages from several places. These were 
all occasional papers. Impatient, however, as a 
distracted people were for information, the news 
were never distributed daily. The various news¬ 
papers were published weekly at first; but in the 
progress of events, and the ardour of curiosity, 
* See Chronological Lilt ia Ctwlmere'i Life of Kwhhnui, p. 114. 
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they were distributed twice or thrice inevery week* 
Such were the French Intelligencer, the Dutch 
Spy, the Irish Merc'urv, and the Scots Dove, the 
Parliament Kite, and the Secret Owl. Mercvrius 
Acheronlicus brought them hebdomadal News 
from Hell ; Mercurlus Democritus communicated 
wonderful news from the World in the Moon; the 
Laughing Mercury gave perfect news frofn the 
Antipodes; and Mercurius Mastix faithfully 
lashed all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Sjf&s, and 
other Intelligencers.”f Besides the newspaper*,' 
also, the great political and religious questions of 
the time were debated in a prodigious Multitude of 
separate pamphlets, which appear to have Jieen 
read quite as universally and as eugerly. It has 
been stated that the number of such pamphlets 
printed in the twenty years from the meeting of 
the Long Parliament to the Restoration was not 
less than thirty thousand, which would give a rate 
of four or five new <^es every day. , 

With the exception of a magnificent edition of 
Chrysostom, in eight volumes folio, bv Sir Ilenry 
Savile, printed at Eton, where Savile was provost 
of the College, in 1612, scarcely any great work 
in the department of ancient scholarship appeared 
in England during this period. “ The Greek 
language, however,” observes Mr. Ilallarn, “was 
now much studied ; the age of James and Charles' 
was truly learned; our writers are prodigal of an 
abundant erudition, which embraces a far wider 
range Of authors than are now read; the philoso¬ 
phers of every class, the poets, the historians and 
orators of Greece, to whom few comparatively had 

• In December, 1612. however, Spalding, the Aberdeen annalist, in 
a passage which Mi (Miniums has quoted, tells us that *• now punted 
pa|Hirs datltj runic Horn London, called Jhuinul Occurrences, declaring 
what 19 doue in pailmnicnt.”—Vol. i. p, 336. 

f Chalmers, p. U6. 


paid regard in the days if Elizabeth, seem as fami¬ 
liar to the miscellaneouwjjjvriters of her next suc¬ 
cessors as the fathers qjf'the church are to the 
theologians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, are 
equally copious in their libations from both streams. 
But, though thus deeply read in ancient learning, 
our old scholar^ were not very critical in philo¬ 
logy.”* The present period, however, produced 
a number of works written in Latin by English¬ 
men, which still retain more or less celebrity; 
among others, 'the illustrious Camden’s Britannia, 
first published in 1586, but not enlarged to the 
form in which its author ultimately left it till the 
appearance of the sixth edition, in 1601; tile same 
writer’s “ Annales Rcrum Anglicarum regnante 
Elizabetha,” the first part of which was printed 
in 1615, the sequel not till after Camden’s death; 
John Barclay’s two political romances of the 
“ Euphormio,” the first part of which was pub¬ 
lished^!! 1603, and the more famous “ Argenis,” 
P621 ; Lord Herbert’s treatise “ De Veritate,” 
1624 ; the “ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano” and 
“ Defensio Secunda” of Milton, already mentioned; 
and the “ De Primordiis Ecclesiarum Britannica- 
rum ” (afterwards styled “ Britamncarum Eccle¬ 
siarum Antiquitates”), 1639, and the “Annales 
Utriusque Testamenti,” 1650 and 1064, of the 
learned Archbishop Usher. 

The history of science in England in the reign 
of James I. is illustrated by the two great disco¬ 
veries of the method of logarithms by Napier, and 
thp circulation of the blood (as is commonly ad¬ 
mitted) by Harvey; hut we shall reserve our 
account of the progress both of the mathematical 
and the physical sciences throughout this century 
till the next Book. 

* Lit. of Europe, iii. 12. 



, PuflT.IC ItlADINO-IldOM. 

This Cut, copied from a Print of the time in the British Museum, shows the manner in which many of the Books in the Public 
<. L’brarien were still chained to their places m the shelves. 
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« H§ furniture of the 
palaces and man¬ 
sions of our princes, 
nobles, and gentry 
during, the seven-, 
teenth century ae- 

splendour and com¬ 
fort scarcely .sur¬ 
passed by that of the 
present day,' and 
certainly much her 
youd the miserable 
attempts at imitation 
of classical models introduced at the commence¬ 
ment of this century. Many of tire houses of 
our nobility, especially those in the country, con¬ 
tain even ftow roomB which have rejnained, almost 
in slain i/uo from the days of the Jameses and the 
Charleses; and the elaborate paintings of the Dutch 
and Flemish artists of that period, who revelled 
in interiors, enlighten us as to the^fjttings up of 
more humble apartments. f .' 

In a warrant to the great wardrobe issued 
by King James I., in 1613, on tli# occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
F.lcctor Palatine, there is a copious list of articles 
of furniture and,a description of the materials of 


which they were composed. We will give a few 
extracts, modernizing the spelling:—“ Item, to 
William Brothericke, our embsoiderer, for em¬ 
broidering one whole suit of hangings upon crim¬ 
son velvet, richly garnished and tendered all over 
'with* cloth of gold and cloth of silver, laces of 
gold, partly with plates, and chain-lace of gold 
without plates, Venice twists, and gold and silver 
and coloured Nuples silk; for embroidering the 
several parti of a sparver bed of crimson velvet as 
the head part, i ccler, double valance, and curtains 
of velvet and satin; a very ftrge cupboard-cloth 
of crimson velvet, carpei and screen-cloth, chair, 
stools and cushions, all very richly garnished all 
over with cloth of gold-cloth of silver, and coloured 
satin, &c\, &c. . . . Item, to John Baker, our 
uphulsterer, for making a suit of hangings of crim¬ 
son velvet, containing five pieces and two window- 
pieces embroidered, lined with died canvas; .... 
for making one cupboard-cloth, one carpet, and 
. one screen-cloth of like crimson velvet, em¬ 
broidered, *atl lined with* taffeta, and garnished 
with fringes of gold and silk; for making two 
large window-curtains of crimson damask, lined 
with fustian, copper* rings, Iyer of thread, and 
other necessaries to them; ... for one bed, one 
bolster, and two pillows of Milan fustian filled 
with down, sewed with silk; three quilts of 
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fustian cased with taffeta, filled with wool and 
sewed with sillc^ two pair of blankets of Milan 
fustian of five breadths and five yards long the 
piece, sewed with silk; two pair of fine Spanish 
blankets; . . . . two counterpoints of plush, both 
sides alike sewed with silk. . . . Item, to Henry 
Waller, joiner,, for one frame for a canopy for a 
cushion-cloth, with iron-work to it, for the timber- 
work of one chair, two low stools, and two little 

tables ; .for one folding table of walnut- 

tree &c., &c.« 

* Anne, queen of Jamea 1, hail a walnut-tree cheat of drawer! in 
her room.—JTn&rctei of Antij. 


Paper and leather-hangings were invented early 
in the seventeenth century, and the walls of the 
wealthier daises were now enriched with the 
magnificent paintings of Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, 
Rembrandt, Terburg, &c., in addition to those of 
Holbein and Jansen; and the chefs d’oeuvres of 
the earlier great masters of Italy were displayed 
in gorgeous frames, and amidst objects of art and 
virtu worthy of their companionship. Ornaments 
of china-ware had been brought from Italy in the 
time of Elizabeth, but, in 1631, they were regular 
articles of importation by the East India ships. 
Turkey and Persian carpets are seen in paintings 
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of this period covering the tables of even the 
middling dosses of society, flours beiSg still matted 
or strewed with rushes even in palaces, excepting 
those of throne or bed-rooms, where carpets were 
laid down in front of the throne or by the side of the 
bed. The ceilings of state apartments were also 
adorned with paintings of historical or allegorical 
subjects by the first artists. 

The costume of the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign continued in fashion apparently for 'some 
time after the accession of James I. The king 
himself had his clothing made larger, and even hts 


doublets quilted, through fear of assassination, his 
breeches in great plaits and full stuffed. The 
frontispiece to a book of hunting, published in 
this reign, gives us a good specimen of this style 
of dress as worn by the monarch, his courtiers, and 
attendants, when pursuing JamcB’s favourite amuse¬ 
ment—the chase. In Decker’s Gull’s Horn Book, 
first printed in 1609, we are told that the noblest 
gallants, when “ they consecrate their hours to their 
mistresses and to revelling, wear feathers then 
chiefly in their hats, being of the fairest ensigns 
of their bravery.” But very rich hatbands and 
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jewels were worn without feathers as well as-with 
them. For tho shape of the hats of this period the 
reader may turn to a preceding page in this volume, 
where Guido Fawkes and his companions are en¬ 
graved from a print published in 1605 or 1006.* 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, censures the extra¬ 
vagance of those who 

Wear a farm in shovel rinjf* «l«ed will* gold, 

Ami spangled garters worm » copyhold ; 

A hose and;doublet which a jonWjip cost; . , 

A gaudy clunk three manors* prh u almost * 

A beaver bupd and'fenthrtr for tho hend f 
IVizeit at the chiueh’h Mlit\—the poo* man’s' bread. • 

The print of the Earl of Somerset, given" in a, 
preceding chapter,t presents usyyith all tile articles 
above mentioned. The trunks are .of a fashion 
prevalent towards the middle of James’s reign, 
and such as Prince Henry is represented wearing ■ 
in the print given below from Drayton’s Polyolbiop ' 
dated 1613. ' » ■ i 

Silk and thread stockings were now gemyafty 
worn by the gentry, those of woollen cloth having 
become quite unfashionable. 

Short jackets or doublets, with hanging or false „ 
sleeves, were worn towards the end of James’s 
reign; and the ruff was., succeeded by the hand * 
and the peccadilloe or piccadilly, from a wcll-kiioWn 
shop for the sale of which the street so called re- ’ 
ceived its named When James I. visited Cam¬ 
bridge in 1615, the vieg»chuncellor of that uni¬ 
versity issued an order prohibiting “ the fearful 
enormity and excess of apparel seen in all degrees, 
as namely strange peccadilloes, vast "bands, huge' 
cuffs, shoe-roses, tults, leaks and tops of hair, 
unbeseeming that modesty and carriage of students 
in so renowned an university.” The bands and 
ruffs were alike stiffened wjth yellow starch, a 
fashion brought, it is said, from France, by Mrs. 
Turner, who was afterwards executed for poisoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and who, as mentioned hi-a 
former page, caused the extinction of the very 
fashion she had introduced by appearing on the 
scaffold in a ruff of that colour. Yellow ruff's and 
bands are continually alluded ,tu by the dramatists 
of this period. 

For the sumptuous materials of which thadrosses 
of this day were made we must refer our readers 
to the wardrobe accounts of this reign,‘the details 
of which arc too elaborate for our columns. . Tiie 
warrant to the great wardrobe on the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth, already quoted, (Contains a 
curious list of, cloths of gold, brdcaded silks, 
velvets, satins, tissues, &c., &c, “ Sugar-loaf 

buttons,” both large and small, are mentioned in 
it as much employee!, for the decoration of dresses; 
and another "item is “to John White, shoemaker, 
for eight pair of pumps for eight pages, with eight 
pair of loses, edged with copper lace to them.” 
Bugle-lace and bugle-buttons appear also in 
request, and two and twenty pair of silk stockings 

• Sob ante, p. 23. f See ante, p. 61. 

} The peccadilloe was seme tunes made of *.atm, and the word was 
applied to the edge or hem of a guuueut, wild her at the top ui 
bottom, an well ai to the collar. 


and four of -worsted ari ordered for the pages and 
footmen. Eighteen yarns of black wrought velvet 
are ordered for a gown for'the princess’s physician; 
and there are four suits for four pages, descrilied 
minutely as consisting of “ doublets and hose, the 
doublets of cloth of gold,, lined with taffeta, and 
laced with goljf lace, two and two in a Beam, with 
peckadells of white satin, the hose of tawney 
Velvet, laced thick with gold-lace buttons with 
small furnishings, as canvas-cotton, baise, fustian 
"for pockets, and stiffening for the same,” and 
“ four cloaks of tawney velvet, laced with six gold 
laces round about, lined with shag, and bordered 
with;buckram.” The portrait of Anne of Denmark, 
queen to James I., engraved in Strutt’s “ Dresses 
airi Habits,” and that of the Countess of Somerset, 
given in our first chapter,* afford us specimens of 
.the dress of the female nobility of the period. 
The enormous fardingale was worn throughout 
-tfiis*rekn by the higher classes. Crogram gowns, 
lined throughout with velvet, durance petticoats, 
*ari<F silver bodkins arc mentioned in the comedy 
of “Eastward Hoe,” as part of the apparel and 
OEnaments of citizens’ wives and daughters at tins 
time, as" are French hoodB and guarded (i. e. bor- 
bered enlaced) gowns in the play of the “ London 
Prodigal,” printed in 1005. 

..The costume of the time of Charles J. has been 
familiarized to us by the numberless prints of that 
„ unfortunate monarch and the most distinguished 
personagesuf Ins reign, engraved from the paint¬ 
ings of VarfHyke, whose name 1ms indeed been 
given to the peculiar and elegant habit his pencil 
has so often portrayed. At the commencement 
of Charles’s reigri, however, the latcT fashions of 
his father's time held their ground; and we find 
Ben Jonson, in his comedy of the “New Inn,” 
first noted in 1629, making a beau declare,— 

„ “I would put on 

The* Savoy chum about my uock; tho ruff. 

The t.iillff of Flanders then tho Naples,hat. 

With the Home hat-band and the Florentine agate, 

The Milan sword, the cloak of Geneva vet 
With Brabant buttons: nil my Riven pieces— 

My gloves the natives o( Madrid.” 

Some of the paintings of Charles also represent 
him in whiit Jonson calls “ long saussage hose,” 
or “ breeches pinned lfp like pudding-bags”—a 
.Dutch fashion, which is pi be seen in Holland and 
in many parts of the continent, particularly Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland, to this day. Another sort 
of long breeches, which may also have been of 
Dutch origin, form patt of the Vandyke costume 
before aliudqd to, hut they hang loose below the 
knee, and are either fringed or adorned with a 
yow of points or ribands meeting the wide tops of 
the bouts, which were ruffled with lace or lawn. 
Portraits of this period exhibit a curious clog or 
false sple,to the boots, which appear ta be exces¬ 
sively high-heeled. They are particularly remark¬ 
able in the portrait of the Duke of Lennox, by 
Vandyke, in the collection of the Earl of Darnley, 
at Cobhatn Hall, Kent. The upper part of the 

• See ante, p. 61. 
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Vandyke costume consisted of a short doublet of 
silk or satin, with slashed Jleeves; a fulling collar 
of rich point lace; a shirt cloak warn carelessly 
over one shoulder, and a broad-leafed Flemish 
beaver hat with one or more feathers falling grace¬ 
fully from it; a very b^oad and richly embroidered 
sword-belt, in which usually hupg a Spanish 
rapier. The silk doublet was oicasionally ex¬ 
changed for a buff coat, reaching half way down 
the. thigh, with or without sleeves, and sometimes 
laced with gold or silver, and the cloak in that 
case for a scarf or sash of silk or satin worn either 
round the waist or over the shoulder, and tied in a 
large Itbw either behind or on the hip. When 
over this coat was placed the steel gorget or a 
breast and back-plate, the wearer was equipped 
for battle, complete armour being now confined’ 
almost entirely to the heavy horse. The inter-’ 
course with Spain had in the previous reign 
changed the name of lancer into cavalier—-an ap¬ 
pellation which ultimately distinguished the whole 
royal party from tlmt of the republican, while at 
the same time the cropped hair of the latter ob¬ 
tained for them the title of Roundheads from their 
opponents—“ the wealthy envied darlings' of tile 
isle”—who woic their hair ill long ringlets upon 
1 heir shoulders. The moustache and peaked 
heard were common to both parties. The Orom- 
wclites eschewed silks and satins, wearing cloths 
and coarser stuffs of black and sober colours,'and 
adhered to the old high-crowncd black hut, in 
profs once to the low-crowned Flemish beaver. 

Similar distinctions arose at the same period 
between the females of opposite parties—the ladies 
of the royalists wearing ringlets and feathers, 
while those of the Puritans 'Coven <1 the head 
closely with hood, cap, coif, or high-crowned hat. 
The pencil of Hollar lifts fully illustrated this poi- 
tion of our subject in Ins line winks, “ Onutus 
Muliebris Anglic.lints,” published m 1(140, and 
“ Tliealrmn Mulicruin,” published in 1 <>44. 

Masks were much worn at this period hy fe¬ 
males of the higher classes, and muffins by 
elderly women of humbler conditions. Mulls of 
fur and elegant fans composed of ostrich-feathers 
were carried by women of fashion. With the 
loigu of Charles T. we may he stud to take lenve of 
armour. His father, King James, had declared it 
to be an admiiable invention, because it prevented 
the Wearer as much from doing harm to others as 
from receiving injury lnmsclf; and the improve¬ 
ment of tire-arms gradually occasioned the aban¬ 
donment of it piece by piece, until nothing re¬ 
mained but the hath and breast-plates, which were 
made bullet-proof, and the open steel head-piece 
or iron pot, as the common sort were called ; buff 
coats, long huff gloves or gauntlets, and high hoots 
of jacked leather, thence called jacked or jack¬ 
boots, defending sufficiently the rest of the person. 
Troops so armed acquired the name of cuirassiers. 

In 1632 the English cavalry was divided into 
four classes : the Luncicrs, the Cuirassiers, the Ilar- 
quebussiers or Carabiniere, and the Dragons or 

VOL, III, 


Dragoons* The first were the fullest armed, 
wearing a close casque or head-piece, gorget, 
breast and hack-plates (pistol and culiver proof), 
pnuldrons, vambraeCs, two gauntlets, lassete, eul- 
essetts, culets or gavde-dc-reins, mid a buff coat 
with long skirts to .wear between their clothes 
and their armoqr. Their weapons were, a good 
sword, “ stiff cutting and sharp pointed,” a lance 
eighteen feet long, one or two pistols of sufficient 
bore and length, a Husk, cartouch-box, and all ap¬ 
purtenances fitting. The. Cuirassiers, armed, as 
we have' already stated, with back, breast, and 
head-piece, only dhrued swords and pistols. 
The HanjWbusaicis, nr Carabiniere, were simi¬ 
larly defended, bht eftrried, in addition to sword 
and'pistol, the harmiulmss' or the carabine, ac¬ 
cording to their appellation. The Dragoons, first 
raised in France in 1600, wore only “ a huff 
coat with deep skirts, Ami an open head-piece 
with cheeks,” and were divided at first into two 
classes, pikemen mid musketeers, so called from 
the weapons they carried; but in 1645 they 
changed their muskets for (be shorter piece called 
“ the dragon,” from which the French troops of 
thi4 description had originally received their 
name; and in 1649 the. dragon was abandoned 
tor the culiver, or culivet, corrupted from calibre, 
a fire-arm of the particular bore ordered by govern¬ 
ment, ar#S lighter thanjhe usual match or wheel- 
lock. The modern firelock-wns invented about 
1635. The musket-rest and the swine’s feather 
(the procuisor of the bayonet) were abandoned 
during tin 1 civil wars. 

The character anil tastes of James I. soon 
banished those meie shadows of the chivalrir. ages 
that hail still lingered and ilitteil about the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, ft was at a tournament, indeed, 
held in one of the first yejis of bis reign,t that he 
fiiuud bis worthless lavuurito Carr; but after this 
we hear no more of bis countenancing such unti- 
quutcd s-peeludes. His luroirf son Henry, it is 
tine, was tttt enthusiast Cm military pageants of 
this nature, and delighted in running at the ring, 
lighting at burners, and'breaking spears in the 
tilt-yaid; but,even die example of the heir-appa¬ 
rent w as lost upon the English nobility. Chivalry, 
eve it as a harmless gamc f .had gone quite out of 
fashion oiilyrt few years after the commencement 
of the seventeenth renlury, and men would as 
soon have dreamt of billowing the career of the 
knight of La Mancha, as wearing harness ami 
mounting war-horses, except at tlve urgent call of 
necessity. 

While the lance and the battle-axe were thus 
laid aside, the rapjer and , dagger came into 
more active exeicisc, and the duello, or modern 
duel, now became, the customary mode uf de¬ 
ciding their differences among gentlemen. In 
these encounters, which, as at present, arose not 
only out of private, and personal quarrels, hut abo 
out of the great public questions of the day, it 

* Milttuiif InMmt’turtW fo; llio Ctwahie. Cunilmil„'<’, 16XJ. 

f See antei p, «18. 
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sometimes happened that the parties, though of such treacheries. Combatants also, before they en- 

high rank, belaboured each other stoutly with countered, sometimes searched each other’s clothes, 

cudgels before proceeding to more knightly extre- yr, i° r better assurance, stripped, and fought 

mities; but even in the regular duel it was not in their shirts. Yet, when a duel was a grave 

unusual for unfair advantages of various kinds to and premeditated affair, and between men of nice 

he attempted to he taken by one or both of the honour and punctilio, the stately ceremonials of 

parties, till the practice of appointing seconds in ancient chivalry were carefully observed. If the 

all cases was resorted to in order to guard against challenge was delivered orally, it was with hat in 
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MracllAKi’s Wire or Losno-. Ilullai » Oinal'ii Muholuis, 1641). Ladv Mayoress or London. Ho’lni', 'I'lu AUnu Vi&niim. 




Citizen’ t* Wife of London. Ibid. 


Countrywoman with Morn.es. SpraS',, Map of Englnud. 


hand, profound’congdes, and fervent protestations 
of respect; and if by letter, the length of the 
challenger’s sword was specified, and the terms of 
combnt prescribed. If the party challenged de¬ 
murred at the invitation, the bearer gravely stuck 
the carte 1 upon the point of Mb sheathed rapier, 


and again tendered it; but if it was still refused 
the weapon was gradually lowered, until the pajier 
fell at the recusant’s feet.* James, in his favourite 
character of peacemaker, found ample employment 
in composing the quarrels or preventing the duels 

* Life of Lord Herbert of Cliorbury. ” *' ' 
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Dragoon, 1645. 1 From’a Specimen at Goodrich Court; engraved in Skelton’s Armom. 



Helmets, 1643. Ibid. 


of his nobles aud courtiers; but in the later part much labour and consumed a great deal of time, 

of this period the fashion of duelling was driven The ponderous matchlock, or carbine, of those 

out by the circumstances of the time. When the days, had to be put through a long succession of 

civil war broke out the most pugnacious had tight- manoeuvres before it could be loaded, primed, and 

ing enough of a more seriouB sort; and when discharged. In learning to shoot with it, the 

peace was restored the practice of private combat soldier-citizen was obliged to gather courage, and 

was no longer tolerated by the puritanical govern- accustom himself to the recoil of his piece, by 

ment that was now established. flashing a little powder in the pan; the use of 

Before the commencement of the civil wars the wadding for the ball not being as yet understood, 

citizens of Loudon were carefully trained in the he could only Bhoot effectually breast-high; and 

use of the pike and musket. The general muster his fire was delivered in the act of advancing, lest 

of this civic militia was at first once a-year; he should become himself a mark to the enemy, 

the training and exercise of individual companies, while taking a standing aim. As for the pike, it 

took place four times a-year, and lasted two was a stout heavy weapon of pliant ash, about 

dayB each time. These trainings were originally sixteen feet long, and dexterity in the use of it 

very irksome to weary artisans and thrifty shop- could only be acquired by frequent practice.* The 

keepers, as, independently of the weight of Puritans at first regarded these warlike musters in 

back and breaBt-plate, scull-cap, sword, musket, the Artillery Gardens with abhorrence, as au ab- 

and bandoliers, with which they were obliged to solute mingling with the profane; but when they 

repair to the muster, the military discipline was of were taught from the pulpits that their projected 

such a qpmplex character, that it both imposed * Grose’* Military Antiquities, chap. v. 
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Infantry Armour. 1025 From a Hpci'imon »l Goodrich Omul; 
engraved in 8k(’ltou's Annum. 


reformation could only “be accomplished by carnal 
weapons, they crowded to the exercise with ala¬ 
crity.* In the mean time the proud cavaliers, 
who were still blind to the political signs of the 
times, laughed scornfully at these new displays gf 
cockney chivalry, and were wont to declare that it 
took a Puritan two years to learn how to discharge 
a musket without winking.f But the laugh was 
turned against themselves after the civil wars 
commenced, when the pikes and guns of the civic 
militia scattered the fiery cavalry of Prince Ru¬ 
pert and bore down all before them. When these 
Puritans were converted into actual soldiers they 
‘‘ marched to the field in high-crowned hatB, 
collared bands, great loqpe coats, long tucks under 
them, and calves’ leather boots : they used to sing 
a psalm, fall on, and beat all opposition to the 
devil.”}: It is worthy of remark, too, that the long 
active service and military renown of these cam¬ 
paigners gave them no disrelish, after the war had 
ended, for their former peaceful and humble occu¬ 
pations. On the contrary, the soldier resumed his 
mechanical implements, and the officer returned to 
his shop or warehouse, while the cavaliers Btill 
went about with belts and swords, swearing, 
swaggering, and breaking into houses, and steal¬ 
ing whatever they could find. 

• Letter of Samuel Butler in Bomera'g Tracts, vol. lv. p. 682. 

i Ibid. 

t SliadweU'8 Comedy of " The Volunteers,” 



The chief amusements of the court of King 
James were masques and emblematic pageants; 
and as these were chiefly the production of Ben 
Jonson, they were greatly superior to those 
of the preceding period. Still, however, the pe¬ 
dantry of James, and the frivolity of his queen, 
required those accommodations on the part of the 
poet which his own good taste would have re¬ 
jected. In one of these representations, called the 
Masque of Blackness, twelve Ethiopian nymphs, 
taking a voyage to Britain, to have their com¬ 
plexions made white, were represented by the 
queen and twelve ladies of the court, whose faces 
and arms were besmeared for the occasion with 
black paint. At the end of the masque a banquet 
was set out, and, as the courtiers were hungry, the 
feast was “ so furiously assaulted, that down went 
tables and tressels before one bit wob touched.”* 
A more detailed account, however, of a court 
pageant, exhibited before James and the King of 
Denmark at Theobalds, gives an astounding view 
both of the taste and moral character of the English 
' court of this period. “ One day,” writes Sir John 
Harrington, in a letter to a friend in the country, 
during the visit of Christian IV., King of Den¬ 
mark, in the summer of 1606,f “ a great feast was 
held, and after dinner the representation of Solo- 
mdn his Temple and the coming of the Queen 
of Sheba was made, or, I may better say, was 

• Wiavrood’s Memorials. t See ante, p. 33. 
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meant to have been made, before their ma¬ 
jesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury and 
others. But, alas! as all earthly things do fail to 
poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our pre¬ 
sentment hereof. The lady who did play the 
queen’s part d^l carry most precious gifts to both 
their majesties, but, forgetting the steps arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish 
majesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the hurry 
and confusion; cloths and napkins were at hand 
to make all clean. His majesty then got up and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell 
down, and humbled himself before her, and was 
carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a bed of 
state, which was not n little defiled with the pre¬ 
sents of the queen which had been bestowed on 
his garments, such ns wine, cream, beverage, 
cakes, spices, and other good matters. The enter¬ 
tainment and show went forward, and most of the 
presenters went backward, or fell down; wine did 
so occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear 
in rich dress Faith, Hope, and Charity: Hope did 
essay to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours 
So feeble, that she withdrew, and hoped the king 
would excuse her brevity : Faith was then alone, 
for I am certain she was not joined with good 
works, and left the court in a staggering condi¬ 
tion : Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed 
to cover the multitude of Bins her sisters had com¬ 
mitted; in some sort she made obeisance, and 
brought gifts, but said she would return home 
again, as there was no gift which heaven had not 
already given to his majesty. She then returned 

to Faith and Hope, who were both sick. 

in the lower hall. Next came Victory in bright 
armour, and, by a strange medley of versification, 
did endeavour to make suit to the king. Bui 
Victory did not triumph long; for, after much 
lamentable utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
ante-chamber. Now Peace.did make entry, and 
strive to get foremost to the king; hut I grieve to 
tell how great wrath site did discover unto those of 
her attendants, and, much contrary to her sem¬ 
blance, most rudely made war with her olive- 
branch, and laid on the pates of those who did 
oppose Iter coming.”* 

The whole of this description seems so incre¬ 
dible, that many might think the translator of 
Ariosto had in this instance assumed the licence of 
his Italian original; hut the testimony of other 
contemporaries will not allow us to suppose that 
Harrington’s account is at all exaggerated. 

While the masculine and original character of' 
the national mind wbb gradually emancipating 
dramatic poetry equally from the trammels of the 
classical school’ and that of the middle ages, the 
pedantic predilections of James tended to prevent 
this improvement from fully overtaking the c#urt 
plays and royal pageants, so that during his whole 
reign the heathen gods or Christian virtues con- 

t • Nugeo Antiiju®. 


tinued to figure amon^ the leading personages in 
such exhibitions. Not only the courtiers, how¬ 
ever, hut grave mattcf-of-fact citizens, acqui¬ 
esced in the royal humour; so that in 1610, when 
Prince Henry repaired to Whitehall, to be created 
Prince of Wales, he wa,s met at Chelsea by 
the lord mayor and corporation of London, 
attended by Neptune riding on a dolphin, and a 
sea-goddess mounted on a whale, which deities 
addressed him in complimentary speeches. But 
with the succeeding reign all this pedantry had so 
completely disappeared, that a royal masque or 
pageant was a fair transcript from the world of 
reality. A description of one of these exhibitions, 
which was presented before the king, queen, and 
court at Whitehall, in 1633, by the members of 
the inns of court, will best illustrate the magnitude 
of this change. It consisted of a masque and an 
anti-masque. The first was arrayed and marshalled 
after the fashion of a Roman triumph, the figures 
composing which consisted of the comeliest men in 
England, dressed in the most splendid and be¬ 
coming costume; the dresses, the chariots, and 
steeds were covered with ornaments of go!<fr and 
silver, and blazed in the light of countless torches, 
while the whole solemn procession moved with 
measured Bteps to accompanying bands of music. 
No puppet or impersonation, whether of the 
classical, allegorical, or romantic world, intruded 
to mar the chasteness of the exhibition—all was 
real, modern, and of the choicest and happiest 
selection. Something more, however, was still 
necessary for the gratification of the popular taste; 
and the anti-masque, which followed, was an avowed 
hut good-humoured parody upon the first part of 
the procession. It was formed of cripples, beggars, 
and other squalid figures, mounted upon miserable 
jades, and moving along to the music of keys, 
tongs, and hones. The whole exhibition was de¬ 
signed originally to express the devotedness of the 
inns of court to Charles I. and his measures, nnd 
their abhorrence of Puritanism, Prynne, and his 
Histrio-mastrix; hut, in the anti-masque, a sly op¬ 
portunity was alsolakcii of ridiculing the subject of 
patents, one of the chief political abuses of the 
day. Thus one mail appeared mounted upon a 
little horse, with a great bit in his mouth, and a 
head-stall and reins abotit his ears: this was a 
projector wanting a patent that none should he 
allowed to ride their horses except with such hits 
as they should buy of him. After him came ano¬ 
ther fellow with a hunch of carrots on his head 
and a capon apon his fist: he wanted a patent of 
monopoly as the first inventor of the art of feeding 
capons with carrots, and that none hut himeell' 
should have the privilege of the said invention for 
fourteen years, according to the statute. Other 
projectors were ridiculed in a similar manner; 
and this part of the pageant “ pleased the spec¬ 
tators the more, because by it an information was 
covertly given to the king of the unfitness and 
ridiculousness of those projects against the law.” 
Nor was the hint taken in ill part by the court, 
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for the queen was so highly delighted with the 
procession, that she causal it to be repeated. At 
the close the whole party repaired to the Ban¬ 
queting House at Whitehall, where dancing con¬ 
tinued till morning, when a sumptuous banquet 
closed the entertainments. The expense of this 
rich pageant.amounted to 21,000/.* 

In the retinues and domestic utifendance of the 
, nobles of this period everything proclaimed that 
the era of feudal authority and magnificence had 
departed. Accordingly, when the civil wars had 
commenced, no peer, however wealthy or high in 
rank, could drag after him a regiment, or even a 
company, of unwilling vassals to the field: on the 
contrary, the meanest hind was free to choose 
between king and parliament. Something, how¬ 
ever, of the mere pomp of feudalism was still 
maintained in the domestic establishments of the 
nobility and the wealthier gentry. The father of 
John Evelyn, when he was sheriff of the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex,t had a hundred and sixteen 
servants in liveries of green satin doublets, besides 
several gentlemen and persons of quality who 
waited on him, dressed in the same garb. One of 
the largest, if not the largest, of English establish¬ 
ments at this time, was that of the Lord Trea¬ 
surer, the Earl of Dorset, the Lord Buekhurst 
and well-known poet of the court of Elizabeth. 
It consisted of two hundred and twenty servants, 
besides workmen attached to the house, and 
others that were hired occasionally.! The chief 
servants of the nobility (so they were called, but 
• they were rather followers or clients) were still 
tire younger sons of respectable or even noble 
families, who attached themselves to the fortunes 
of a powerful patron, and served him either in 
court or military affairs, for which they were 
allowed separate retinues of men and horses, with 
gratuities in money and promises of promotion.? 
The progress of improvement, that had banished 
minstrels, jugglers, and tumblers from princely 
households, had naturally introduced the drama in 
their room; and accordingly we sometimes find a 
company of actors classed among the servants of 
the chief noblemen, as well as a family musician, 
or even a whole band. A steward, distinguished 
by a velvet jacket and a gold chain about his neck, 
presided as marshal of the household, and next to 
him was the clerk 6f the kitchcn.|| But these 
cumbrous appendages were daily lessening, as do¬ 
mestic comfort came to be better understood. This 
improvement, however, had commenced still earlier 
among those of less rank and pretension. All who 
had their fortune still to seek in the court or the 
army, and all who repaired to the metropolis in 
quest of pleasure, found, so early as the time of 
Elizabeth, that the bustle and the scramble of new 
and stirring times made a numerous train of at- 

• Whilelocke.' 
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tendants an uncomfortable appendage: the gallant 
and the courtier, therefore, like Sir John Falstaff, 
studied “French thrift,” and contented himself 
■with a single “skirted page,” who walked behind 
him carrying his cloak and rapier. In conse¬ 
quence of the extravagant living introduced during 
this period, the spendthrift gentleman often sank 
into the serving-inan, as we may see from the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of such a transformation in the 
old playB. When servants were out of place, we 
learn, from the same authentic pictures of the real 
life of the times, that they sometimes repaired 
to St. Paul’s churchyard, the great place of public 
lounge, and there stood against the pillars, holding 
before them a written placard stating their parti¬ 
cular qualifications, and their desire of employ¬ 
ment* 

But whatever retrenchment might be making 
in household expenditure by a diminished attend¬ 
ance was more than counterbalanced by an extra¬ 
vagance in dress and personal ornament that had 
now become an absolute frenzy. The caterpillar 
does not more eagerly burst into a butterfly upon 
the approach of sunshine than did the clumsy, 
ungainly figure of Janies into a gilded coxcomb, 
as soon as he was transpoi ted from the scantily 
furnished halls of Ilolyrood to the plentiful palaces 
of the south. It is said that he almost daily 
figured in a new suit, a humour that soon became 
prevalent among the courtiers. Still more gene¬ 
rally influential than James’s own example was 
that of his several handsome favourites, ail of whom 
having been indebted for the royal favour mainly to 
their personal attractions, as might be expected, 
spared no pains and cost to give these natural ad¬ 
vantages their full effect. When Buckingham was 
Bent ambassador to the court of France to bring the 
PrincesB Henrietta to England, he provided for 
this important mission a suit of white uncut velvet 
and a cloak, both set all over with diamonds valued 
at eighty thousand pounds, besides a feather made 
of great diamonds; his sword, girdle, hat-band, 
and spurs were also set thick with diamonds. 
Another suit, which he prepared for the same oc¬ 
casion, was of purple satin embroidered all over 
with pearls, ami valued at twenty thousand pounds. 
In addition to these he had twenty-five other 
dresses of great richness. As a throng of nobles 
and gentlemen attended him, we may conceive 
how their estates must have been impoverished by 
the purchase of chains of gold, ropes of pearl, and 
splendid dresses, befitting the retinue of such an 
ambassador. Even a court festival of the time of 
James I. must have made a perilous inroad upon 
a year’s amount of the largest income. Thus, at 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Pala¬ 
tine, Lady Wotton woie a gown profusely orna¬ 
mented with embroidery that cost fifty pounds 
a-yard; and Lord Montague spent fifteen hundred 
pounds on the dresses of his two daughters, that 
they might be fit to appear at court on the same 

• Peck'* Ciniosa.—LHb of Lord Herbert of Cherbury,*—Evelyn’* 
Diary.—bturley’s Plays, # 
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occasion.* Prodigality in feasting and riotous 
living soon became as conspicuous us extravagance 
in dress. The ante-suppers of the epicurean Earl 
of Carlisle have been mentioned on a former occa¬ 
sion. Weldon informs us that this nobleman gave a 
banquet to the French ambassador at Essex House, 
where fish of such huge size were served up, which 
had been brought all the way from Russia, that no 
dishes in England could hold them, until several 
were made fur the express purpose. The house¬ 
hold expenditure of James 1. was twice as much 
as that of his predecessor, amounting to a hundred 
thousand pounds amiually.f 

While such were the habits of the courtiers, 
the country aristocracy still followed that kind of 
life so much familiarised to our minds by the 
descriptions in the old songs and plays of the 
“golden days of good Queen Bess.” The rural 
knight or squire inhabited a huge building, half 
house, half castle, crowded with servants in home- 
spun blue coats, many of whom were only service¬ 
able in filling up the blank spaces of the mansion; 
but, as these men bad been born in bis worship’s 
service, it was held a matter of course, that they 
should live ami die in it. The family rose at day¬ 
break, and first of all assembled to prayers, which 
were read by the family chaplain. Then came 
breakfast; after which the master of the household 
and bis sons got into the saddle, and went' off to 
hunt the deer, followed by some score of mounted 
attendants, while the lady and her daughters 
superintended the dairy or the. buttery, prescribed 
the day’s task for the spinning-wheels, dealt out 
bread and meat at the gate to the poor, and con¬ 
cocted all manner of simples for the sick and 
infirm of the village. If leisure still remained, 
the making of confections and preserves was a 
never-failing resource, independently of spinning 
and sewing, or perhaps embroidering some battle 
or hunting-piece which had been commenced by 
the housewives of a preceding generation. At noon 
dinner was served up in the great hall, the walls 
of which were plentifully adorned with stags’ 
horns, casques, antique brands, and enlivers ; and 
the noisy bell, that sent the note of warning over 
the country, gave also a universal invitation and 
welcome to the hospitable board; and, after dinner, 
sack or home-brewed October occupied the time 
until sunset, when the hour of retiring to reBt was 
at hand. Such was the ordinary history of a day. 
When the weather prevented out-door recreation 
or employment, the family library, yontaining some 
six or eight large tomes that perhaps had issued 
from the press of Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde, 
was in requisition, and, if the members of the 
family could read, they might while away the 
hours in perusing these volumes for the twentieth 
time. In this fashion they derived their know¬ 
ledge of religion in general from the Bible and the 
Practice of Piety,-—their Protestantism and horror 
of Popery from Fox’s Acts and Monument*,—their 
chivalrous lore from Froissart’s Chronicle, or, per- 
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chance, theMerrie Gesti of Robin Hood,—their his¬ 
torical erudition from Hull orHolinshed,—and their 
morality and sentiment t/from the Seven Wise 
Masters, or the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
In such a state of life the set holidays were glorious 
eras; the anticipation, the enjoyment, and the re¬ 
membrances of a single Christmas or birth-day fur¬ 
nished matter lor awhole month of happiness. On 
such an occasion the lord of the manor was more than 
a king; as he proceeded with his family through 
the crowds of assembled peasants, to witness their 
games of merriment and feats of agility or strength, 
his smile inspired the competitor with Rouble 
swiftness or vigour, and the prize received, a ten¬ 
fold value because it was he who bestowed it. At 
evening bis bounty was expressed by oxen roasted 
whole, and puncheons of mighty ale, with which 
he feasted the crowd, while his house was thrown 
open to the throng of his more immediate acquaint¬ 
ances and dependants. After the feast his hall 
was cleared for dancing; three fiddlers and a piper 
struck up.; and as the “ mirih and fun grew fust 
and furious,” the strong oaken iloor was battered 
and ploughed in all directions by the hobnailed 
shoes of those who danced with all their might, 
and with all their hearts. Such was the life of an 
old country gentleman when James succeeded to 
the crown of England. But these habits, the lust 
relics of the simplicity of the olden times, did not 
long outlive that event. Tidings of the gay doings 
at court, and the wonderful good fortune of the 
royal favourites, reached the ears of the aristocratic 
rustics, and from that moment rural occupations 
and village Muy-poles lost their charm; the young 
were impatient to repair to the metropolis, and tin- 
old were obliged to yield to the prevailing fashion. 
With all the fierce impetuosity of novices, clod- 
compelling esquires and well-dowricd country 
w idows rushed into the pleasures and excesses of 
a town life ; and thus, with a rapidity hitherto un¬ 
known in England, and at which moralists became 
giddy, ancient manors tumbled to decay, fortunes 
that had accumulated for generations vanished, 
the hereditary estutes of centuries became the pro¬ 
perty of men of yesterday, and the time-honoured 
names of the most ancient families disappeared 
from the scroll of English heraldry, and soon 
ceased to he remembered. - 
The following curious letter addressed to Wil¬ 
liam, the second Lord Compton (afterwards Earl 
of Northampton), by his wife, soon after their 
marriage, unfolds much of the domestic economy 
and habits of «i family of distinction during the 
reign of James I„ and presents also an amusing 
sketch of a managing mistress of a household of the 
higher ranks of that day:— 

“ My sweet life, now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your state, I suppose that 
it were best for me to bethink and consider within 
myself what allowance were mectest for me. I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most 
kind and loving wife, the sum of 2600f., quarterly 
to he paid. Also, I would, besides that allowance, 
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have 600/., quarterly to be paid, for the perform¬ 
ance of charitable works f and those things I would 
not, neither will be, acdbuntablc for. Also, I will 
have three horses for my own saddle, that none 
shall dare to lend or borrow: none lend but I, 
none borrow but yoi^ Also, I would have two 
gentlewomen, lest one should be sicji, or have some 
other let: also, believe it, it is an undecent thing 
for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady with a great 
estate. Also, w hen I ride a hunting or a hawking, 
or travel from one house, to another, I will have 
them attending; so for either of these said women, 
1 musfand will have for either of them a horse. 
Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and I 
will huve my two coaches, one lined with velvet 
to myself, with four very fair horses ; and a coach 
for my women, lined with cloth, and laced with 
gold, otherwise with scarlet, and laced with silver, 
with four good horses. Also, I will have two 
coachmen, one for my own coach, the .other for 
my women. Also, at any time when 1 travel, I 
will be allowed not only enroches and spare horses 
for me and my women, but I will have such car¬ 
riages as shall he fitting for all; orderly, not pes¬ 
tering my tilings with my women’s, nor theirs 
with either chamber-maid’s, nor theirs with wash- 
maids’. Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I 
will have them sent away before with the carriages, 
to see all safe. And the chamber-maids I will 
have go before, that the chamber may be ready, 
sweet, and clean. Also, for that it is undecent to 
crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher in my 
conch, I will have him to have a convenient horse, 
to attend me cither in city or country. And I 
must have two footmen. And my desire is that 
you defray all the charges for me. And for mysel f, 
besides my yearly allowance, I would have twenty 
gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, 
eight of them for the country, and six other of 
them very excellent good ones. Also, I would 
have to put in my purse 2000?. and 200?., and 
so you to pay my debts. Also, I would have 
6000/. to buy me jewels, and 4000/. to buy me a 
pearl chain. Now, seeing T have been, and am, 
so reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my 
children apparel and their schooling, and all my 
servants, men and women, their wages. Also, I 
will have all my houses furnished, and my lodg¬ 
ing-chambers to be suited with ali such furniture 
as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, 
carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, 
fair hangings, and such like. So, fifr my drawing- 
chamber, in all houses, I will have them delicately 
furnished both with hangings, couch, canopy, 
glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. Also, my desire is, that you 
would pay your debts, build up Ashley House, and 
purchase lands; and lend no money, as you love 
God, to my Lord Chamberlain, who would have 

all, perhaps your life from you.So, now 

that I have declared to you what I would |havc, 
and what it is that 1 would not have, I pray you, 


when you he an earl, to allow me 2060/, more than 
I now desire, and double attendance.”* 

In the other departments of courtly and fashion¬ 
able life we find that the spirit of gambling kept 
pace with other excesses; so that the dice, “that 
four-squared sin,” as it was quaintly termed, 
served in many cases to consummate the ruin of 
those ancient estates which the prodigality of a 
court life had already greatly impaired; and ns 
gaming naturally produces usurers and pawn¬ 
brokers, these classes had now increased to mi 
immense amount. Loaded dice, too, were also 
common,—an iniquity almost coeval with the in¬ 
vention of the die itself; and all the nefarious 
tricks of foul play seem to have been as thoroughly 
understood in those days as at present. A good 
paymaster of “ debts of honour” generally even 
reserved all the light and clipped money that fell 
into his hands to pass off at cards and dice. As 
court fortunes were now daily becoming more ne¬ 
cessary, the crowds of needy aspirants who sought 
advancement in this way were obliged to study the 
humour of the king,—and, truly, that of James 
was not hard to find. They declaimed against 
puritans and witches, swore by the Basilicon Doron, 
and plentifully larded their sayings with Latin 
quotations; they seemed to he half blinded by the 
effulgence of that royal majesty, the gracious light 
of which they so humbly courted; and they con¬ 
stantly lauded the wisdom and learning of the 
sovereign, his hunting and his horsemanship, but, 
above all, his roan palfrey and its ornaments. In¬ 
deed, without this last act of homage they had 
better have Btayed at home, ns appears by the follow¬ 
ing incident. A nobleman who had tendered a 
petition without regarding the fuir steed or its 
trappings received no answer : he again petitioned, 
but still there was no reply. At length the lord 
treasurer was employed to ascertain the cause of 
the royal silence. Janfcs angrily exclaimed, “ Shall 
a king fgive lteed to a dirty paper, when a beggar 
noteth not his gilt stirrups ?”j- 

To be a successful courtier it was also necessary 
to excel in those coarse jokes, and buffooneries 
which were so much to the taste of tin: low-minded 
James. This king, among his various accomplish¬ 
ments, was a ready inventor of nicknames and an 
inveterate lover of practical jokes; and happy was 
the man who could so take these us to furnish the 
luxury of a royal chuckle. Occasionally, however, 
the kingly jeBter would venture beyond bounds 
with those of more independent‘spirit, in which 
case he was sometimes rewarded with a counter- 
buff not much to his liking. In contemplating 
the manners of James, and those by whom he was 
surrounded, it was no wonder that the English 
nobles of the old school thought of the court of 

* Haileian MS., quoted by Miss Aitken, in her Memoir# of the 
Contt of James I. This lady, who value* herself upon being m rea¬ 
sonable, was the daughter and sole heiress of Sir Jotm Spencer, tvju» 
was probably the wealthiest citizen of his time, ns lie died wuith nearly 
a million sterling. He *a« called “The Rich Spencer." Lord 
Compton, her husband, was so transported at this mbeiUamv, that 
he went out of his wits, and remained in tlmt condition for seveial 
years.— fV\nwood. 
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Elizabeth with a sigh. When Charles I. suc¬ 
ceeded, the coldness of his character' and his deco¬ 
rous habits discountenanced these coarse and pro¬ 
fligate excesses; and the Courtiers endeavoured to 
conform to something like the rules of external 
decency. A general sobriety of demeanour suc¬ 
ceeded, and even debauchees now talked of Platonic 
love, the pretence of which at least became for 
a time quite the fashion at court.* But, as the 
stem, ascetic Puritans grew into power, and ad¬ 
vanced to the destruction of the monarchy with 
prayer and fasting, the court party soon became 
eager to distinguish themselves by an entirely 
opposite behaviour. All the excesses of the former 
reign were resumed, and Charles found himself 
unable to restrain, or even to rebuke, his adherents, 
who swore, drank, brawled, and intrigued, to show 
their hatred of the enemy and their devotedness to 
the royal cause.f 

The literary education of youth was as yet con¬ 
fined almost wholly to Latin and Greek. The 
discipline of public and domestic teachers was 
extremely rigid; and the fame of being a 
“learned and lashing master” wus generally es¬ 
teemed the highest commendation. To qualify 
this severity, however, schoolboys, like the ancient 
Roman slaves, were indulged with certain ap¬ 
pointed seasons of saturnalia, in which restraint 
was exchanged for the wildest glee. The chief of 
these was what was called the barring-out, when 
the scholars, before the arrival of the holidays, 
took possession of the school-room, barred and 
bolted it against the teacher, and defied him from 
the windows. In some of the public schools plays 
were sometimes acted, large audiences gathering 
to the spectacle. In others there were annual 
competitions in ancient athletic sports, as at the 
school of Harrow, where the students tried their 
skill against each other in archery for the prize of 
a silver arrow. The Eton Montem, as has been 
mentioned in a former Chapter, probably origin¬ 
ated in the festival of the Boy-Bishop, and it was 
practised as early as the reign of Elizabeth. In 
this annual ceremony, as at the present day, the 
pupils of Eton School elected a captain, who, 
in turn, chose his several officers; after which 
the whole party marched in military procession to 
Salt Hill, shouting, as they went, “ Salt! salt!” 
and receiving contributions in money from the 
spectators, and bestowing salt in return. The rich 
dresses used by the captain of the Montem and 
his officers, on this occasion, were frequently bor¬ 
rowed from the theatres. As salt was a classical 
as well as theological emblem, and employed to 
signify learning and wisdom, we find it largely 
used in the ancient pranks and festivals of our 
English colleges. This was especially the case in 
qualifying a freshman. On this important occa- 

• Howcl's Letters. 
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sion the freshmen were obliged to doff their gowns 
and bancls, and look as Injich like scoundrels as 
possible; after which they mounted a form that 
was placed upon a table, and declaimed to the 
grinning and shouting students below. In the 
meantime a huge brazen pot if caudle was bubbling 
on the fire before them, to refresh such of the 
orators as had recited thei*- speeches gracefully; 
but those who had acquitted themselves indifferently 
had their caudle qualified with salt; while those 
who declaimed very ill were drenched with salted 
beer, and subjected to sharp admonishment by 
pinches on the chin from the thumb-nails of the 
seniors. All this was harmless enough, although 
not very classical; but many a heavy complaint 
was made at this date of the dissoluteness of the 
Oxford and Cambridge students. Theological and 
political factions also raged fiercely among the 
members of these ancient seatB of learning, and 
were only quelled at last when the Puritans ob¬ 
tained the complete ascendancy in church and 
state.* 

Besides intellectual acquirements, however, 
education still comprised also various active Exer¬ 
cises of a military character; and thus, at the 
breaking out of the civil wars, most gentlemen 
were ready at once for military service. These 
exercises, in which the young aristocracy were 
carefully trained by skilful preceptors, consisted in 
fencing, vaulting, shooting with the musket and 
cannon, and sometimes even yet with the long and 
cross-bow, and riding the great horse. This last 
department was somewhat more difficult than the 
simple horsemanship of the present day, as the 
pupil, in order to acquire a firm seat and easy 
carriage, was obliged to practise all those eques¬ 
trian evolutions that are now confined to the circus. 
At public schools, also, the pupils were frequently 
taught to perform all the evolutions aud exercises 
of regular soldiers, arms being purchased for the 
purpose, and some skilful soldier hired to give the 
necessary lessons.t To give a finish to a com¬ 
plete education, it was thought necessary for the 
young - aristocracy to travel before entering into 
active life ; and the tour of the continent generally 
succeeded to the labours of the English pedagogue. 
Much care was taken by the government to inter¬ 
dict these tourists from entering, or at least taking 
up their abode in, those foreign cities in which 
popery and the Jesuits predominated; but the 
taverns of France and Italy had more attractions 
for the generality of our young travellers than the 
colleges of the sons of Loyola, and love intrigues 
were more attended to than arguments in favour of 
papal supremacy; so that the character of an 
Englishman abroad was expressed in the following 
quaint Italian proverb:— 

M Inclose Italianuio 
E Diavolo incaruato.”$ 

Female education, instead of obeying the power- 
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ful impulse it had already received, appears to 
have materially retrograde! during the present 
period. The character*of such a sovereign as 
Elizabeth the glorious actions of*her reign, and 
the chivalrous deference of her courtiers, had all 
tended to inspire the Ejiglish dames and damosels 
with that feeling of self-respect which constitutes 
so fruitful a source of. noble efforts; and while 
they were addressed in that romantic language 
which attributed to them every kind of excellence, 
they endeavoured, as much as possible, to realize 
the ideal picture, and become worthy of such 
homage. But the era of buffoons that immedi¬ 
ately followed laughed this high-wrought principle 
out of countenance. Foreigners who visited Eng¬ 
land at this time were astonished at the gross 
manners of the court, and of both sexes in the 
higher classes; and they inform us that, although 
the English taverns were dens of filth, tobacco- 
smoke, roaring songs, and rovsters, yet women of 
rank allowed themselves to be entertained in such 
places, and actually tolerated those freedoms from 
their admirers which are described with such 
startling plainness in our old plays.* Among 
other excesses, gaming was now entered into by the 
ladies with their characteristic ardour; and, it is 
said, with no very strict regard to the rules of fair 
play. Another of their resources was trafficking 
in politics, so that Gondomari fuuud every fair 
palm ready for a bribe : this wily diplomatist ac¬ 
cordingly soon filled them with gold, for which 
the recipients made their love intrigues subser¬ 
vient to the Spanish interests.! The shops of the 
milliners and perfumers were noted places of 
assignation ; and one famous public haunt for this 
purpose during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
was Spring Garden, which was at length shut up 
from public access by command of Cromwell.! 

The process of dressing a fine lady was now 
declared to be as complex and tedious as the fitting 
out of a ship of war; and the dift'erent articles of 
her raiment were carefully kept in “ sweet coffers” 
—that is, cofi'crs perfumed with inusk or other 
rich odours. The dressing of her hair was an 
equally complicated work, from the quantity of 
huart-breakers that required to be scented and 
curled, the artificial ringlets that were incorporated 
with Hie true, and the jewellery with which the 
whole was surmounted. Add to all this the cri¬ 
tical process of laying patches upon various parts 
of the face, and perhaps creating a new complexion 
with lotions, unguents, and even with paint; mid 
wc have half of the every-day history of a fine 
lady of the period, according to Shirley:— 

" Wo rise, make line, 

Sit for our picture— and ’tU time to dine.” 

Painted visages kept their ground even during the 
stern administration of Cromwell, and although 

• Character of England in Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. vil." - In tho 
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every Puritan pulpit resounded with the example 
of Jezebel.* 

The foppery of the other sex was not less extra¬ 
vagant, aud a fine gentleman of this period was 
the ne plus ultra of odious effeminacy. This per¬ 
verse fashion was undoubtedly set by Somerset 
and Buckingham, who, we arc told, endeavoured 
to look as much like women as possible.! A 
beau of this period was an animated trinket; from 
the top of his beaver, that fluttered with gay 
streamers, to lus boot-point, nothing was to he 
seen hut an assemblage of bright colours and a 
blaze of jewellery. As lie languidly waved his 
handkerchief to and fro, he scented the air with 
inusk; his gloves, which were too fine for use, and 
which he carried in his hand, were made of per¬ 
fumed leather; his pockets were stored w ith 
orangeade ; and, when he addressed a lady, it was 
not only with honeyed words, but sweet and sub¬ 
stantial comfits. But, not even contented with all 
this, the fops at last proceeded to paint their faces, 
and thus their resemblance to women became 
complete. A rougher species of coxcombry was 
exhibited by those who might be called the mili¬ 
tary dandies of the day. Besides affecting a sol¬ 
dierly swagger and style of language, and carrying 
weapons of preposterous size, they wore black 
patches upon their faces clipped into the forms of 
stars, lialf-moons, and lozenges. Tins fashion 
originated in the scarred and patched faces of 
those who returned from the wars of Germany and 
the Low Countries, and was adopted by the male 
sex before it descended to women. With some 
this affectation of the military character became so 
ridiculous, that, to look still more like heroes, they 
sometimes walked about with their arm in a sling. 

As the mercantile community had now acquired 
a first-rate importance, the peculiar manners and 
customs of those who bought and sold are worthy 
of particular attention. The aristocracy still looked 
down upon traffickers with disdain, and elbowed 
them from the wall; and a fashionable comedy 
was not thought racy enough unless some vulgar 
flat-cap was introduced, to bp robbed of his 
“ daughter and his ducats” by some needy and 
profligate adventurer. But, in spite of the ridi¬ 
cule of court and theatre, the merchants and the 
shopkeepers went on and piospercd. The London 
shops of the seventeenth century were still little 
booths or cellars, generally without doors or win¬ 
dows;! aud in lieu of gilded sign, or templing 
show-glass, the master took short *turns before his 
door, crying, “What d’ye lack, Sir?” “What 
d’ye lack, Madam ?” “ What d’ye please to 

lack ?” and then he rehearsed a list of the com¬ 
modities in which he dealt. This task, when he 
became weary, was assumed by his ’prentice; and 
thus a London street was a Babel of strange 
sounds by which the wayfarer was dinned at every 

• Strutt's Horda Angel-Cynuan.—Play of, Wcelwind Hoc.—Sim- 
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step. The articles of a dealer were often of a very 
heterogeneous description: these were huddled in 
hales and lieups within the little shop; and in the 
midst of them might sometimes be seen the wife 
or daughters of the master, plying the needle or 
knitting-wires, und eyeing the passing crowd.* 
In one of the plays of the time n merchant ex¬ 
plains to Ilia idle apprentice the way in which he 
grew rich, in the following words: “ Did I gain 
my wealth by ordinaries? no: by exchanging of 
gold ? no : by keeping of gallants’ company V no. 
I hired me a little shop, fought low, took small 
gains, kept no debt-book, garnished my shop, for 
want of plate, with good, wholesome, thrifty sen¬ 
tences, as ‘ Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee‘ Light gains make heavy purses;’ ‘ 'Tis 
good to be merry and wise.’ ”f But, although the 
shops and warehouses of the London traffickers 
were of such a humble description, the houses 
were very different; so that even so early as the 
reign of James the dwelling of u chief merchant 
rivalled the palace of a nobleman in the splendour 
of its furniture, among which cushions and win¬ 
dow-pillows of velvet and damask had become 
common-! At the hour of twelve the merchant 
usually repaired to the Exchange, and again at six 
in the evening. At nine o’clock the Bow-hell 
rang, which was a signal for the servants to leave 
off work, and repair to supper and bed—“ a 
bell,” says Fuller, “ which the masters thought 
mug too soon, and the apprentices loo late.” It 
is amusing, however, to observe the jealous dis¬ 
tinctions that still prevailed among the different 
classes. Only a great magnifico or royal mer¬ 
chant was worthy to prefix Muster, nr Mr., to his 
name ; and if lie was addressed as the “ Worship¬ 
ful,” it was only when a soothing compliment was 
necessary ; hut the additious of “ Gentleman,” or 
“ Esquire,” would have thrown the whole court 
into an uproar. Even in such a trilling matter as 
a light in the dark streets at night, the same 
scrupulous distinctions were observed : the courtiers 
were lighted with torches, merchants and lawyers 
with links, and mechanics with !authorns.§ The 
great mark of meieantile ambition was the. mayor¬ 
alty : the lord mayor s show was more than a 
Roman triumph in the eyes of a young civic aspi¬ 
rant; and Gog and Magog, that towered over the 
scene, became the gods of his idolatry. “ By this 
light!” exclaims a young trading citizen, in 
Greene’s ‘ Tu Quoque,’ “ I do not think but to be 
lord mayor of London before I die, stud have three 
pageants carried before me, besides a ship and a 
unicorn.” 

From the merchants and shopkeepers we may 
descend to the apprentices of this period, and, 
strange to tell, they seem to have been among the 
chief civic nuisances of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. These youths, although scattered 
over the whole metropolis, were formidable, not 
only from their numbers, but their union; and they 

• Pejiyu’s Diary. t Won) ward Hoo. 
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seem to have acquired such a reckless ferocity 
from the consciousness gif their strength, that they 
were always ready to hcas! the minor insurrections 
and popular rints of the period. In these cases it 
was in vam for the common city-guard ft oppose 
them; “clubs, bills, and partisans” were swept 
before the whirlwind of a ’prentice onset; and it 
was often necessary to call out the military against 
them. One aggrieved member of the fraternity, 
too, was enough to throw, "with a single war- 
whoop, the whole ward into an uproar. Whether 
attacking or attacked, he had only to shout the 
cry of “’Prentices! clubs!” when every Bhop, 
warehouse, and str?,et repeated the warnfng, and 
every ’prentice, snatched up his hat and rushed to 
the rescue. The ’prentices also had constituted 
themselves the arbiters and executioners of popular 
justice, 1 so that if a bull was to be baited in the 
ring, or a play on the stage; if a bawd was to he 
carted through the. streets, with a hideous sym¬ 
phony of pans, kettles, and keys ; if a scold was 
to he carried to the cucking-stool and ducked, or 
a house, of bad repute to be stormed anil sacked,—a 
throng of apprentices generally both decreed iftid 
executed the deed. These turbulent lads had also 
their feuds against certain other bodies, among 
which the Templars were distinguished ; but all 
foreigners they especially hated, with even more 
than an English hatred. When the heyday of 
apprenticeship had exhaled, many of these youths 
grew sober, rich, and obese, and were thus quali¬ 
fied for civic offices and dignities; but others 
acquired,such unsettled ami profligate habits that 
their dismissal from shop and warehouse was 
indispensable. Being thus thrown upon society, 
they were ready for every desperate deed; and 
from the host of discarded ’prentices a bravo 
could easily he hired by any gentleman who was 
base enough to use the services of a mercenary 
cudgel.* 

Such was the audacity of town thieves and 
robbers in the. latter part of the sixteenth century, 
that on one occasion Elizabeth herself, while 
taking an airing in her coach, near Islington, was 
environed by a whole regiment of “ rogues and 
masterlcsa men,” and was obliged to dispatch a foot¬ 
man to the mayor and recorder for help. Fleet- 
wood accordingly set lus myrmidons in motion, 
und, by next morning, seventy-four of the des¬ 
peradoes were brought before him, some of whom, 
he says, were “ blind, and yet great usurers, and 
very rich.” The worthy magistrate gave them 
whut. he calls “ substantial payment,” and pro¬ 
mised them, withal, a double payment if thev 
appeared before him again; and he values himself 
justly upon never having seen them afterwards. 
This Fleetwood, who was recorder of London, 
appears to have been the Fielding of his day, and, 
by his indefatigable exertions, he partially suc¬ 
ceeded ia weeding London, Westminster, and the 
suburbs, of these pernicious characters.! 

• Fleet wood’s Letters iu Ellis's Collect,—Greene's Gltost biuntio^ 
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Of those persons who were comprehended under 
the title of coney-catchiys (that is, cheats, iu 
opposition to those who »sed violence), the number 
in all purts of the kingdom in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth waS estimated at not less than ten thousand.* 
In the country they attended every wake and fair, 
for the purposes of duping the unwary,—plundered 
out-houses and poultry-yards, and*“found linen 
upon every hedgeand as they moved about in 
formidable bauds, it was seldom bafe for the country 
constables to apprehend them. But London was 
their great mart and centre of attraction, and the 
places where they chiefly swarmed were the Savoy 
and thedirick-kilns near Islington. Not less than 
twenty-two different kinds of coney-catchers are 
summed up by Holinshed. During the reigns of 
James and Charles, however, they seem to have 
not only increased in numbers, hut to have carried 
the principle of the subdivision of labour still 
further out. They used a cant language for profes¬ 
sional communication, resembling that of the 
gipsies, whom they soon supplanted ; and in this, 
as well as in many other particulars, in reading the 
accounts of the various tricks and stratagems of 
the rogues of the seventeenth century, wc seem to 
he reading the history of the frauds of London in 
the nineteenth. In fact, much aa we may admire 
the dexterity of modern thimble-rigging and 
swindling, scarcely a single stroke of it is of recent 
origin ; every trick was practised with equal adroit¬ 
ness so early as the good old days of Elizabeth. 
The cut-purses + used instruments of the finest 
steel, made by the choicest workmen of Italy; and 
they had numerous schools in London, where the 
rising generation were regularly trained in every 
species of fraud. One way in which children 
were taught to pick a pocket adroitly is said to he 
still practised in the metropolis. A pocket or 
purse, was suspended from the ceiling, and hung 
round with small belb, and the young learner was 
required to linger and empty it without ringing the 
slightest alarm. All the common knaveries of the 
town were the same with which we are still familiar. 
Rustic squires and blunt-wilted franklins, coming 
on a visit to London, were frequently fleeced, m 
even worse handled, and sent home to hoirify 
their firesides with tales of metropolitan iniquity. 
They had gazed at some London marvel, and their 
purses had vanished the while as if at the touch 
of fairy-fingers. They had been hailed by city 
kinsmen of whom they had never heard, and to 
whom they were persuaded to intrust their pro¬ 
perty ; hut these cousins had oozenad them, and 
disappeared with their goods. Kings and gems of 
price had glittered in their path, and, just as they 
picked them up, some hy-stander claimed a share 
in the spoil, and was bought oft' by a considerable 
sum of money; and then the golden gaud became 
brass, and the diamond worthless elirystal. Kind 
gentlewomen, pitying their ignorance of the town, 

* 11 til in shed. 
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had directed them to comfortable lodgings j hut, at 
midnight, the window had softly opened,—hooks 
and pincers had entered,—-and their clothes had 
risen and departed. With a blanket wrapped 
round them, they had stolen at an early hour to 
the inn at which their horses had been left, in¬ 
tending to mount and flee; hut their cousins of 
yesterday had been before them, and had carried 
olV their cattle by some plausible tale or token.* 

While the streets of London, and even the in¬ 
ferior towns, were filled with prowling sharpers of 
this sort, the highways were equally infested with 
robbers. They scoured the country iu hands that 
mustered from ten to forty men, some armed with 
chacing-stnvcs, that is, poles twelve or thirteen 
feet long, shod with a steel spike ; and otheiswith 
hows and arrows, or with guns, and almost all 
with pistols.f It was therefore unsafe for “true 
men" to travel except in numbers, and wc 11 armed ; 
and whoever was about to undertake a journey 
had to wait, until a tolerably strong curanm had 
mustered for the same route. The robbers were 
often disguised as well as armed ; they concealed 
their faces with vizors; they carried lnlse beards 
and wigs in their pockets, and even false tails for 
their horses, and thus, in a twinkling, the appear¬ 
ance of man and steed could he so altered that they 
confronted the officers of justice without suspicion. 
Among the chief places of danger from highway¬ 
men were Salisbury Plain and Gadshill in Kent; 
the latter place having been long of such repute in 
this way that Shukspeare selected it for the scene 
of FalstafPs highway achievements. 

Another description of miscreants mentioned iu 
the accounts of this period went about the streets 
of London with figs and raisins in their pockets, 
with which they allured children to their houses; 
they then cropped the hair of their victims, and 
otherwise so altered their appearance that their 
parents could not recognise them, after which 
they shipped them off to the plantations, there to 
he sold for slaves.; The civil wars and the dis¬ 
comfiture of the royal cause produced a plentiful 
harvest of dashing highwaymen,the impoverished 
followers of the fallen Icing, who endeavoured to re¬ 
trieve upon the road what they had lost in the field ; 
and many a gentle and well-horn cavalier, who had 
honourably distinguished himself at Marston Moor 
or Nasebv, had his exit at Tyburn. In their new 
species of campaigning they comforted themselves 
with the thought that they were only continuing 
the war upon a different scale, and*resuming what 
hud once been their own; m conformity witli 
which notion, while they scrupulously abstained 
from molesting any of the royal party, they 
pounced upon a Roundhead with peculiar satis¬ 
faction. It is gratifying to add, that the robbers 
of England at this time were distinguished by their 
superior humanity in comparison with those of 
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other countries, seldom inflicting wounds or death 
except in cases of desperate resistance.* 

Among the numerous strange characters of this 
period who had made themselves obnoxious to the 
law, and were obliged to show false colours, were 
the Jesuits, or seminary priests. These men were 
wont to assume as many shapes as Proteus to 
escape detection. Sometimes they exhibited the 
gay attire and fashionable bearing of a gallant; 
and it would appear that the part was admirably 
played by these reverend masqueraders. “ If 
about Bloomsbury or Holborn,” says an author of 
this period, “ thou meet a good, snug fellow, in a 
gold-laced suit, a cloak lined thorough with velvet, 
one that hath good store of coin in his purse, rings 
on his fingers, a watch in his pocket, which he 
will value at above twenty pounds, a very broad- 
laced band, a stiletto by his Bide, a man at his 
heels, willing (upon small acquaintance) to intrude 
himself into thy company, and still desiring further 
to insinuate with thee, then take heed of a Jesuit 
of the prouder sort of priests.”! One great scheme 
of the Jesuits of this period was to drive the 
puritans into all kinds of religious extravagance, 
in hope that the reaction would produce a national 
return to the church of Rome; and, in further¬ 
ance of this plan, they assumed the dress, gri¬ 
mace, and manners of ultra-puritanism, while they 
out-canted and out-preached even Hugh Peters 
himself. A member of the brotherhood lurking 
about Clerkcnwell, in writing to a correspondent, 
during the earlier part of the reign of Charles I., 
thus alludes to the insidious proceeding: “ I 
cannot hut laugh to see how some of our own coat 
have accoutred themselves: you would scarce 
know them if you saw them; and ’tis admirable 
how, in speech and gesture, they act the pu¬ 
ritans. ”J 

The increase of learning and the multiplication 
of books had made authorship a regular profession; 
hut success as yet was only to he won through the 
favour and countenance of persons of rank, and 
authors were obliged to address their patrons with 
the most crawling adulation, as well as to submit 
to many gross'indignities. Literary tricks and 
knaveries were also common so early as the be¬ 
ginning of this period. One of these was practised 
by a set of literary pedlars, who went about the 
country with some worthless pamphlet, headed 
by an epistle dedicatory, into which they inserted 
successively the names of all the principal persons 
of the county through which they''travelled, ex¬ 
tracting from each, in return, a present of three or 
four angels.§ When the civil wars commenced, 
and diurnals, as the newspapers were then called, 
were much in request, the writers of these not 
only sold themselves tb one or other party, but 
even to individuals, whose deeds they exclusively 
trumpeted.!! A mercenary partisan of this stamp 
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is thus briefly described in Pepys’s Diary. “ I 
found Muddiman, a good scholar, an arch rogue, 
and owns that though he writes new hooks for the 
parliament, yet he did declare that he did it only 
to get money, and did talk very basely of many of 
them," 

TMS extent and confusion of such a Babel as 
London had now become seemed to stun the 
intellects of King James; and besides the pro¬ 
clamations he was aecustomed to issue against the 
building of additional houses, as Elizabeth had 
done before him, and as was also done by his son 
and by the government of the commonwealth, he 
applied himself in various other ways ta reform 
what he considered a serious political evil. He 
prohibited the Scots from repairing to London, 
and threatened the skippers who brought them 
with fine and confiscation. He tried to persuade 
the English nobles and landed gentlemen to reside 
upon their estates, telling them that in tiie coun¬ 
try they were like ships in a river, that showed 
like something; while, in London, they were like 
ships at sea, that showed like nothing. But his 
most sapient scheme to thin the city population 
was, to plant whole colonies of Londoners upon 
the waste lands of Scotland,—a munificent boon to 
the English, as he thought, by which the ad¬ 
vantages of the union of the two kingdoms would 
be reciprocated. But all these schemes were 
useless; the torrent swelled and strengthened every 
hour, and the Loudon population continued to in¬ 
crease in a ratio that far exceeded all former 
precedent. As yet, however, this increase was 
not accompanied with those general improvements 
so necessary for the comfort of civic life. The 
greater part of the houses were still sheds of 
wood, or of wood and brick, the wretchedness of 
which was only brought into strong relief by the 
stately buildings that here and there intervened; 
the streets were crooked and narrow, and generally 
overshadowed by a perpetual twilight, from the 
abutments overhead, that rose, story above story, 
until they almost closed upon each other; and, being 
unpaved, they were’ damp and dirty even in dry 
weather, and, in rainy, were almost knee-deep with 
mud. These discomforts were peculiarly striking 
to foreigners, who seem to have regarded London 
as the valley of the shadow of death. They com¬ 
plained of the universal coughing that resounded 
through every place of concourse, and they con¬ 
sidered consumption to he a national disease of the 
English, produced by the wet and dirty streets of 
their metropolis. The expedients that had been 
for sometime adopted 40 counteract these nuisances 
were worthy of Asiatic barbarians. Kites and 
ravens were cherished on account of their useful¬ 
ness in devouring the filth of the streets, and bon¬ 
fires were frequently kindled to avert a visit of the 
plague.* 

People of rank and fashhm at this time lived in 
the Strand, Drury Lane, and the neighbourhood of 
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Covent Garden, which was as yet only an inclosed 
field; merchants resided between Temple Bar and 
the Exchange; bullies, broken spendthrifts, and 
criminals of every shade, congregated in White- 
friars (Alsalia), which still possessed the right of 
sanctuary, and the avenues of which were watched 
by scouts who, on the approach of the messengers 
of justice, sounded a horn, and raised the cry of 
“ An arrest 1” to warn the Alsatians for flight or 
resistance.* The obscure narrow lanes branching 
from.Cannon Street towards the. river were clustered 
with those secret and proscribed buildings called 
“ the tents of Kedar” by their frequenters, but con¬ 
venticles by the world in general: Lcukner’s Lane 
and its precincts were the favourite haunts of tire 
profligate; and the “ devilish Ranters,” as honest 
Butiyan justly terms them, held their sutanic orgies 
in Whitechapel and Charter-house Lane. As for 
places of lounge and recreation, Hyde Park and 
Spring Garden afforded pleasant ratreats to the 
citizens from tire dirt and din of the streets ; but, 
under the commonwealth, the use of the Park was 
restricted by a tax of one shilling levied upon every 
coach, at entrance, and sixpence for every horse, 
while the Garden, as already mentioned, was shut 
up. But the chief place of common resort was the 
middle aisle of St. Pair’s ; the hours of public con¬ 
course there being from eleven to twelve at noon, 
and after dinner from three to six in the evening. 

• Shad weir a Comedy of The Squire of Alaatia. 
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Here lords, merchants, and men of all professions,— 
the fashionable, the busy, and the idle,—were wont 
to meet and mingle; and lie who had no companion 
might amuse or edify himself withlhe numerous pla¬ 
cards and intimations suspended from the pillars. 
But the chief of the “ Paul’s walkers” were the 
political quidnuncs, who must have found some¬ 
thing congenial in the gloom of this stately piazza. 
“ These newsmongers, as they called them,” says 
Osborne, in bis Letters to bis Son, “ did not 
only take the boldness to weigh the public, but 
must intrinsic actions of the stale, which some 
courtier or other did betray to them.” 

The elbowing of crowds and the rivers of mud 
were not the only obstacles he encountered in 
the streets of London. If the peaceful pedestrian 
eschewed a quarrel by universal concession, and 
gave tiie wall to every comer, lie might still run 
the risk of being tossed by a half.haited bull, or 
hugged by a runaway bear. A sudden rush and 
encountering between the factions of Templars and 
’prentices, or of butchers and weavers, might sweep 
him at unawares into the throng of battle, where, 
although he espoused neither party, he might get 
well cudgelled by both. If he sought to avoid all 
these mischances by’the expensive protection of a 
coach, he might suddenly find himself and his 
vehicle sprawling in the kennel, through the rode 
wantonness of the mob. This last pastime had 
become a favourit^vith the London rabble, who 
• 4 N 
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called coaches hell-carts, and delighted in up¬ 
setting them.* In the hatred of everything aris¬ 
tocratic, which took possession of the multitude 
after the commencement of the civil war, noble¬ 
men, when they made their appearance ill public, 
were cursed and reviled, and apt to be mobbed; 
and several who belonged to this once privileged 
class were obliged to set armed guards, over their 
houses, even though they had espoused the parlia¬ 
mentary cause. 

Such was a day in the metropolis; but the night 
was confusion worse confounded. After the twi¬ 
light had deepened into darkness, the peaceful 
citizens been housed, and the throngs of links and 
torches given place to the solitary twinklings of 
the watchmen’s lanterns, Alealiii disgoigeil its 
refugees, and the taverns their inmates: the sons 
of Belial, “flown with insolence and wine,” took 
possession of the lanes and corners of streets; 
stray passengers were insulted, wounded, and 
often killed; and tin? roofs of rich citizens were 
untiled for the purposes of plunder. It was unsafe 
to walk in the streets of London after nine o'clock. 
A set of midnight ruffians also, peculiar to this 
period, went under the names of Roaring Boys, 
Bonavcntors, and Privadots. These—the succes¬ 
sors of the Swashbucklers of the sixteenth, and 
forerunners of the Mohawks of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury—arc described as “ persons prodigal, and of 
great expense, who, having run themselves into 
debt, were constrained to run into factions, to de¬ 
fend themselves from danger of the law.”f In 
such a state of things the sword of justice required 
to be something more than u metaphor; ami a 
sheriff's officer, in making a civil arrest, had fre¬ 
quently to lie backed by a posse of well-armed 
followers. The night-watchmen and constables 
also, having such a dangerous commission, were 
very strict in enforcing it, and their partisans were 
not more than necessary against those midnight 
roysters who broke the peace with rapier and 
dagger. Often,‘indeed, a city gallant w as unce¬ 
remoniously knocked on the head in brawling with 
the watch, instead of being simply punished with 
fine or imprisonment. To this circumstance 
Osborne quaintly alludes, when he admonishes his 
son to give, good words to the city guardians, 
“ many,” says he, “ being quick in memory, who, 
out of scorn to be catechised by a constable, have 
summed up their days at the end of a watchman’s 
hill.” 

We will now’noticc some of the popular super¬ 
stitious of the time. The blank created by the 
banishment of religion in the earlier part of this 
period required still to he filled with something 
spiritual, and jugglers and hobgoblins usurped the 
vacancy. Men who defied all sacred sanctions 
could quake at some unexpected bnt natural phe¬ 
nomenon; and the appearance of a comet in 1618 
actually frightened tire English court into a tem- 

+ Character of England, In Somers's Tracts, 
j First Fourteen Years of K.in| James’s Reign, in Lord Somers’s 
Tiacu, vol. if. # 


porary fit of gravity. Such omens ns the falling 
of a portrait from the wall, the croaking of a raven, 
the crossing of a hare in rfiie’s path, the upsetting 
of salt, the unexpected crowing of a cock, could 
disturb the most swaggering cavalier. As for the 
learned of this period, their favourite mode of 
divination was ( by what was called the Sorlcs Vir- 
fliliatur, or the opening at hazard of a copy of 
Virgil’s JEneid, and reading a revelation of futu¬ 
rity in the first passage that struck the eye. From 
this general tendency of all'classes, divination be¬ 
came a thriving trade, and almost every street had 
its cunning man, or cunning woman, who divined 
for the wise by astrological calculations,‘and for 
the ignorant by the oracle of the sieve and sheers. 
Sometimes, as in the cases of I)r. Forman and Mrs. 
Turner, the forbidden traffic of fortune-telling was 
a cover to the worse trades of pandering and poi¬ 
soning. When the civil wars commenced, and 
every hour was fraught with some great event, 
this natural eagerness to anticipate the future be¬ 
came so intense, that the stars were more eagerly 
studied than the dinrrmis, and cavaliers ami round- 
heads thronged to the astrologers to learn tfie 
events of the succeeding week.* Another favourite 
superstition of the period was, the exorcising of 
devils; when the possessed person began to spout 
Latin and other learned languages of which he was 
wholly ignorant, the Romish piicst took the, field 
against this erudite demon in full pontificals, anil 
armed with holy water and the book of exorcisms. 
This piece of jugglery was a favourite practice of the 
popish clergy, and was one of the way’s they took 
to recover their esteem with the multitude; when 
the unclean spirit refused to he dislodged by any 
other form of conjuration than that which they 
employed, the circumstance was adduced as an 
incontrovertible evidence that the church of Rome 
was the true church. .Such practices, however, 
were not wholly confined to the Romish clergy: 
the Puritans took the alarm, and set up for exorcists 
in turn; and, as nervous diseases were abundant 
among them, they sometimes crowded round the 
bed of some crazy hypochondriac who was sup¬ 
posed to he possessed by a devil, and whom they 
stunned with prayers and adjurations. This popu¬ 
lar belief in demon-possession had nut even the, 
merit of poetical dignity to apologise for its ab¬ 
surdities: the following names of some of the 
ejected devils may suffice to show of how prosaic 
and grovelling a character it was in ail respects:— 
Lusty Dick and Hob, and Corner Cap atid Puff, 
Purr and FliBberdigibbet, Wilkin and Smolkin, 
Lusty Jolly Jenkin, Pudding of Thame, Pour 
Dicu, Bonjour and Maho. f 
It would have been fortunate fur humanity if 
the credulity of the period had gone no farther ; 
hut the belief in witches, after the accession of 
James, became the master-superstition of the age. 
James had a personal quaftel against the whole 

* Life of Lilly the Astrologer. 

i Foot out of the Snare, by John Gee, in Somers's Tracts, vol. iii. 
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race of witches: during his matrimonial voyage 
to Denmark they had baptized a cat, by which 
they had raised a storm,that almost wrecked his 
ship ;* and when he became king of England he 
was as proud of being Malleus Maleficarum, as 
Defender of the Faith. He wrote, reasoned, and 
declaimed upon witchcraft; his courtiei* and 
clergy, sufficiently apt for superstition, echoed the 
alarm, and the judges revived the application of 
the dormant statutes that had been enacted against 
sorceries and enchantmsnts. And now commenced 
the only warfare of the pacific James,—his warfare 
against old women, which was waged with great 
fury during the whole of his reign, and signalized 
by abundance of slaughter. The methods, too, of 
detecting the crime were strikingly characteristic 
of the age. If the impotent fury of a trembling 
beldame vented itself in imprecations against her 
persecutors, and if they afterwards sustained any 
calamity in goods or person, this was proof that 
the woman was a witch.f If she talked and 
mutnbled to herself, under the dotage of old age, 
she was holding converse with invisible spirits, 
and therefore she was a witch. If a hoy or girl 
sickened beyond the skill of some presumptuous 
village quack, he had only to declare that the 
patient was bewitched, upon which the child was 
worried fur the name of the culprit, until some 
one was announced at Imp-hazard. In all such 
cases the proof was sufficient for the condemnation 
and death of the accused. In process of time, 
professed witch-finders came into fashion-—men 
who could detect the crime, although the cunning 
of Satan himself tried to hide it. Independently 
of witch-marks and imp-teats upon the person, 
they could discover an old woman’s familiar spirit 
in the cat that slumbered by the fire, the mouse 
that rustled in the wall, or even the bird that 
chirruped at the threshold. But the grand test 
was that of Ilopkins, the prince of witch-finders, 
by which the suspected person was bound hand 
and foot, and thrown into the water, when, if she 
sunk, there was of course an end of her, and if she 
swam, she only escaped the water ,to he put to 
death by lire. This miscreant, in the years 1045 
and 1646, paraded from county to county like, 
a lord chief justice, and if any magistrate was so 
humane or hardy as to interfere witli his pro¬ 
ceedings, he was threatened by Hopkins in the 
most imperious style. At last the murderer hud 

• We learn from Froissart, Mupstrelet, ami other olJ chroniclers, 
that the tlpvil was best pxojiitlatpd by some choice niece of piofamty; 
a parody U|K»n the sacraments was thciefore the ireual way m which 
I lie sorcerers of the middle agea invoke if his aid. Tims the host 
wag sometimes administered to n toad, or other loathsome animal. 
-After the Hefoimulion, witches were supposed to desecrate the 
sacramental bread, and the tile of baptism, for the same purpose. 

+ The receipt for converting a peevish cmne into u witch is thus 
happily expressed m the old play of the Witch ol lldniouton 

Some call mo witch; 

And, being ignorant of myself, they go 
About to tpach me how to be one; inning 
That my bad tonguo (by their bad usage made so) 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn. 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse. 

This they enforce upon me ; and in part 
Make me to credit it.” 


his reward according to the strictest poetical 
justice: he was found guilty by his own ordeal, 
and subjected to the buiuc doom ns his victims. 
The extent to which his atrocities were carried 
may be learned from the fact, that in one year 
he hanged sixty witches in the county of Suffolk 
alone. While these legal massacres were thus 
in progress in England, the destruction of witches 
went on with still greater seventy in Scot¬ 
land, where such tortures were inflicted to extort 
confession from the wretched victims, that even 
the death which followed was a relief. Nor did 
the death of James cool the zeal which his folly 
had kindled; on the contrary, the persecution be¬ 
came still more rampant under the hong Par¬ 
liament, and between three and four thousand 
persons are said to have been executed for witch¬ 
craft between the year 1640 and the Restoration.* 
As traffic inci eased and money became more 
abundant, it was to be expected that the science of 
goijd living would he carefully cultivated : cookery 
accordingly was now studied more than ever, but 
scarcely, as yet, with any improvements : in fact, 
the epicurism of the seventeenth century consisted 
chiefly in extravagant expense and “ villanous 
compounds.” The following “ receipt to make a 
herring-pic,” extracted from one of the cookery- 
books of the time, may satisfy the most craving 
appetite upon this subject;—“ Take salt herrings, 
being watered; wash them between your hands, 
and you shall loose the fish from the skin ; take 
off the skin whole, and lay them in a dish ; then 
have a pound of almond-paste ready; mince the 
herrings and stamp them with the almond-paste, 
two of the milts or rocs, five or six dates, some 
grated muuchet, sugar, sack, rose-water, and 
saffron ; make the composition somewhat stiff, and 
fill the skins; put butter in the bottom of your 
pie, lay on the herring-, and on them dates, goose¬ 
berries, currants, barberries, and butter; close it up, 
and hake it; being baked, liquor it with butler, 
verjuice, ami sugar.”f Sometimes, however, the 
dishes, though equally fanciful, w-ere of a more 
refined character: thus we read of “ an artificial 
lien made of puff-paste, with her wings displayed, 
sitting upon eggs of the same materials, where in 
each of them was enclosed a fat nightingale sea¬ 
soned with pepper and ambergris.The same 
artificial taste prevailed in the preparation of the 
simplest materials of food; butter, cream, and 
marrow, ambergris, all kinds of spices, sugar, dried 
fruits, oranges, and lemons entered largely into 
the composition of almost every dish. Several 
articles also appear to have been dressed that 
would scarcely find admission into a modem Eng¬ 
lish kitchen,—such as snails, which were stewed 
or fried in a variety of ways with oil, spices, wine, 
vinegar, and eggs,—and the legs of frogs, which 

• Thin fact la stated by Dr. Zacchary Gray in 1ii« notes to Hudi- 
Uias, vol li. p. II 1744). The donor asserts that he h4<l 

sei>n a list of their niunps. See also Howcl’a State Trials, iv. Hie, 
and Hutchinson s Ksaav on Witchcraft, p. 82. 

t The Accomplished Cook, by Robert Mny, 8vo. London, 1685. 

I The Antiquary, a comedy, by Shtekey Marmion, I£«q., 1641. 
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were dressed into fricassees On come occa¬ 
sions, therefore, a coarse and clownish dish wcb a 
pleasing variety. In the year 1661, a gather¬ 
ing of marquesses, lords, knights, and squires took 
place at Newcastle, to celebrate a great anni¬ 
versary^ when, on account of the number of 
guests, each was required to bring his o'yp dish 
of meat. Of course it was a sort of competition 
in which each strove for pre-eminence; but the 
specimen of Sir George Goring was reckoned a 
master-piece. It consisted of four huge, brawny 
pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes 
of sausage, all tied to a monstrous bag-pudding, f 

In variety of wines, and the copious use of 
them, the wealthier classes of England of this age 
were not a whit behind their ancestors; indeed, 
the arrival of the Danish king and las courtiers, 
in the reign of James, graatly increased the national 
thirst, insomuch that if was observed, the Danes 
had again conquered England.{ In the succeeding 
reign the cavaliers were as little famed for tem¬ 
perance as the courtiers of James. The English 
followed, also, very scrupulously, the Danish custom 
of drinking healths; and foreigners were astonished 
to find that, when a company amounted to some 
twenty or thirty, it was still expected that every 
guest should drink the health of each in rotation. 
Such festivals, of course, inflamed the love of 
quarrel; toasts were given which produced dis¬ 
cussion or refusal to drink them; and if the over¬ 
heated parties did not immediately come to blows, 
still duels and bloodshed were the usual con¬ 
sequences. Sometimes, when a lady or an absent 
patron was toasted, the company pledged the toast 
upon their knees. Among other disgusting modes 
of drinking healths at tins time, the toper some¬ 
times mingled his own blood with the wi«e.§ It 
was fortunate that, while the aristocracy were thus 
becoming more vitiated, the common people had 
become more temperate than formerly ; hut, adds 
Stow to this assertion, “ it was not from absti¬ 
nence, but necessity, ale and beer being small, 
and wines in price above their reach.” 

Greater temperance in eating and drinking 
naturally prevailed during the period of the com¬ 
monwealth, from the ascendancy of puritan prin¬ 
ciples, which recommended simplicity and self- 
denial; and ns so many of the leaders of the 
dominant party had risen from the ranks, the new 
style of living frequently assumed the character of 
the old Saxon coarseness. A republican sim¬ 
plicity especially prevailed in the' banquets at 
Whitehall during Cromwell’s administration, the 
plain fare of whose tables was the subject of many 
ft sneer among the luxurious loyalists. An idea of 
his dinners may be formed from the following 
specimen of his lady’s mode of baking a pig. 
The carcase was encased in a coating of clay, like 
one of his own Ironsides in his eoat-of-mail, and 

* May. 

1 Letter of l’litlip Maiownnng to the fail of Arundel, ill Lodge’s 
llliutmlion*, ui. 403. 

T Harrington's Nuga*. 
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in this state it was stewed among the hot ashes 
of the stoke-hole. Scptch collops also formed 
one of the standing dbhes of her cookery. 
We are also informed that she ate marrow- 
puddings at breakfast; while her youngest daughter, 
the Lady Frances, delightjd in a sausage made 
of hog’s liver.* Cromwell, with the stomach of a 
soldier, despisSd French cookery and elaborate 
dishes, and at his state dinners these were placed 
upon his table chiefly for show. After a feast of 
this kind much boisterous merriment generally 
prevailed, but it was harmless and even dignified 
compared with the gross outrages of a royal ban¬ 
quet in the reign of James or the festivals 1 of the 
cavaliers in the time of his son. The London 
civic feasts during the commonwealth were also 
of a very decorous character: in one, which was 
given to Fairfax and Cromwell, the dishes were 
all of a substantial character, suited to military 
appetites; no healths were drunk, and the only 
music that enlivened the banquet was that of 
trumpets and drums.t 

The popular sports and games, from the 
gradual change that had taken place in tfte 
manner of living, had been always contracting 
within a narrower circle ; and from the reign of 
Charles I. to the Restoration few 1 persons had 
either inclination or opportunity for those amuse¬ 
ments that had formerly been universal. James, 
who followed every speciesjaf veuery, delighted in 
hawking—a sport, in the costume appropriated to 
which he was often drawn liy the artists of the 
period ; and this royal predilection gave a momen¬ 
tary revival to a recreation that was otherwise on 
the point of extinction. Tennis was one of the 
favourite amusements of his son, Prince Henry, 
as it was of the courtiers in general. The game 
of pall-mall was as yet a novelty ; but, when it 
was played, the competition was so keen, that those 
who engaged in it frequently stripped to their 
shirts.t ~ Another old game which was still a 
favourite, was that of the balloon,—a large ball 
of leather, which was inflated with air by a vent! 
and then bandied by the players with the hand. 
Billiards was also one of those fashionable games 
which were now beginning to supersede the more 
boisterous sports of the preceding century. In 
spite of change, however, the pristine national love 
of blood-shedding still remained, and the English 
nobility and gentry still flocked with rapture to 
the exhibitions of bear-baiting and cock-fighting, 
and wagered large sums upon the issue. The 
Puritans, amidst their dislike of those sports which 
they reckoned cruel and sinful, very properly ab¬ 
horred above all things a bear-baiting; and, there¬ 
fore, Cromwell, Pride, and Hewson, that they 
might remove the popular temptation, slew all the 
hears,—an exploit that gave rise to the poem of 
Hudibras. 

We learn from the Book of Sports that the 

• Court and Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell, .in Secret Hist, of 
James k, ii. 499. 
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common amusements of the English peasantry of 
this period were dancing, taping, vaulting, archery, 
May-gatfaes, May-poleii? Whitsun-alcs, morice- 
danees, and the decoration of churches With rushes 
•and branfehes, which last practice was a favourite 
recreation of the women. AH these pastimes were 
not only declnred to be lawful on Siqiday, hut, they 
were also enjoined upon all church-going people 
after divine service. The games prohibited on 
that day were bear and bull baiting, interludes, 
and bowling. The bowling-greens of England 
excited'the admiration of foreigners, being supe¬ 
rior, to anything of the kind seen abroad. Such 
was also the cuse with the English horse-races, 
which had now increased in splendour and im¬ 
portance; and, as the breed of horses had been 
greatly improved by the practice, their mettle was 
not spared, and furious riding and driving were 
uoW among the characteristics of an Englishman* 
As for the games and recreations of the citizens, 
these had necessarily to be accommodated to the 
exigencies of a metropolitan life, and consisted in 
cock-fighting, howling, tables, cards, dice, billiards, 
musical entertainments, dancing, masques, hulls, 
plays, and evening club-meetings. When more 
active exercise was desirable, they rode into the 
country, or hunted with the lord mayor’s pack 
of dogs, when the common-hunt (one of the 
mayor’s officers) set out for the purpose. The 
range for this healthful amusement was sufficiently 
extensive, as the London citizens had the privilege, 
by their charter, of hunting in Middlesex, Hert¬ 
fordshire, the Chilterns, and Kent. While such 
amusements were characteristic of the respectable 
merchants and tradesmen, those of the London 
mob consisted of foot-hall, wrestling, cudgel- 
playing, nine-pins, shovel-hoard, cricket, stuw- 
ball, quoits, ringing of hells, pitching the bar, 
bull and bear baiting, throwing at cocks, and 
lying at ale-hbuscs.f 

The same degree of improvement that had 
taken place in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had been by no means 
lealizfed in Scotland. A factious and selfish aris¬ 
tocracy, intestine feuds, civil commotions, national 
poverty, a population composed of different races 
and generally animated by opposing interests, and, 
above all, the struggle for centuries which Scot¬ 
land had maintained with a powerful rival, had 
impressed certain characteristics of barbarism 
upon the people that could not be easily or quickly 
eradicated. In that country, therefore, wc still 
discover, during at least the earlier part of the 
present period, much of the same rudeness that 
had been prevalent in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

In England, by the beginning of the present 
period, the middle classes had assumed their proper 
position in society, and imparted a healthful cha¬ 
racter to the ranks above atid beneath them. But, 
as yet, this important portion of society was nearly 

• Charartci of England, in Somers’s Trnc's. 

f R. b., in Slow’s Siuv«*y of London, 1720, 1 . 257- 
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wanting in Scotland. She had no preponderating 
middfe class, answering cither to the comfortable 
independent yeomanry or tile wealthy merchants 
of England; and the chief distinction we still find 
in the Scottisli population is that between lord and 
serf, between tljc rich and the very poor The Scot¬ 
tish fawners, instead ofholding the land upon long 
lenses, by which they might have risen to respect¬ 
ability and influence, rented their farms from year 
to year. Thus they laid no inducement to build 
comfortable houses, plant trees and hedges, enrich 
the soil, and devote themselves to agricultural 
experiments, when they might he ejected at the 
pleasure of the.landlord. Any kind of hovel was 
sufficient for such a peasantry, and the cheapest 
kinds of farming were the best. Indeed, the chief 
cultivation they studied was the cultivation of the 
favour of the laird ; to sqpure this, they swelled 
his feudal retinue, and rode, aliout die country at 
his heels, while ploughing and sowing [were com¬ 
mitted to the management of hinds. It frequently 
happened, however, that, in spite of all his 
homage, the. peasant was ejected from his barren 
acres; and the assassination of newly installed 
farmers, by those whom they had dispossessed, 
was an event of as frequent uccuncucc in Scotland 
during the sixteenth century as it is in Ireland at 
the present day.* 

The lawlessness and violence of a state, of bar¬ 
barism were vitill constantly breaking out in the 
conduct of ail classes. A bond or obligation is 
still in existence, signed by the Karl of Cassilis 
in 1602, by which lie engages, upon lus honour , 
to pay to Hew Kennedy, his younger brother, the 
sum of twelve hundred marks yearly, besides a 
maintenance for six horses, provided the said llew 
will murder the Laird of Aucliindraiie.t This 
practice of assassination had become the foulest 
blot upon the Scottish character during the reign 
of Queen Mary and the minority of James, so 
that the country became a byeword on account of 
it among foreign nations. We may perceive, in¬ 
deed, how common these atrocities lmd become, 
and with what little, compunction they were re¬ 
garded, by the tone of merriment with which such 
writers as Buchanan and Knox detail such events 
as the murders of Bealon and Itizzio. Bloody 
encounters were also common in the effects of 
Edinburgh, whenever rival chiefs happened to 
meet, accompanied by their armed followers; and 
so far was this ferocious spirit carried, that feuds 
and homicides broke out among thetn even on their 
way to church on the Sabbath. Thus, in country 
parishes especially, the churchyard, and even the 
church-porch itself, were often polluted with duels 
and murders. * 

So early os the reign of James IV., a law 
had been passed, requiring all barons and sub¬ 
stantial freeholders to put their eldest sons and 
heirs to school at the age of six, or, at the utmost, 
nine years, till they hM “ a competent foundation 
l and good skill of Latin.” After this the pupils 
Mair. f 1’iicairnu‘o Crimiuul Trials, 
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were requires to ’studythree year* in the schools 
of arts and laws, Ukt they might be qnaiified'for 
the offices to -which their tank entitled them. But 
these regulations seem to hare produced little 
general diffusion of literary attainments among 
any class of the ’community. At the commence-, 
ment of the Reformation few even of the higher 
clergy could preach; and, when they attempted 
discussion with such antagonists as Wisheart and 
Knox, their arguments were so ahsnrd and so indi¬ 
cative of utter ignorance, as to move only laughter 
and contempt among the auditors.* 

The rudeness of demeanour that had hitherto 
characterised the Scotch was col^pensurate with 
such a state of ignorance and barbarism. Even in 
the eonrt of the beautiful Mary, where courtesy 
might have been most expected, the grim barons 
elbowed their way in most boisterous fashion, and 
“would shoulder and shoot Rizzio aside when 
they entered the queen’s chamber, and found him 
always speaking vjith her.”f Hitherto, indeed, 
the highest examples in Scotland had by no means 
tended to exalt the standard of court manners. 
James V., certainly the most accomplished of his 
race, thus received a solemn deputation of the 
clergy when they applied for his consent to per¬ 
secute the reformers:—“ Wherefore,” he roared in 
a fury, “gave my predecessors so many lands and 
rents to the kirk? Was it to maintain hawks, 
dogs, and whores to a number of*idle priests? 
The king of England burns, the king of Denmark 
beheads you: I will stick you with this whinger!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, he unsheathed 
his dagger and drove them from Iris presence.! 
The clergy, indeed, could not well complain of 
such treatment: they dealt in much the same 
fashion with the laity, and even with each other. 
A rich specimen was exhibited on one occasion at 
Glasgow, by Dunbar, the archbishop of that see, 
and Cardinal Bcatoun, each asserting his right to 
walk first in a procession to the cathedral. After 
many hot and loul words, the controversy grew so 
fierce that a battle commenced between the fol¬ 
lowers of the two dignitaries, even in the church- 
porch ; heads were broken, beards torn out by 
handfuls, and copes and tippets rent to shreds, 
while crosses and cross-hearers were thrown to the 
ground and trampled under foot. Knox, who 
steps aside from the mournful narrative of the 
martyrdom of his friend Wisheart to describe this 
“ merrie bourde,” welcomes it with a triumphant 
huzza, and onty regrets that the men-at-arms did 
not also buckle to the conflict, and heighten the 
fun with a little bloodshed.^ The rules of morality 
seem to have been as little regarded among the 
influential classes as those of common courtesy. 
Previous to the Reformation, the practice of con¬ 
cubinage among the clergy was not only more 
prevalent in Scotland than it seems ever to have 
been ih England, but was more openly and un- 
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blushingly practised: the royal amours of James 
IV. and James V. weip as gross and vulgar as 
they were profligate; airtl the court of Mary, 
unless it has been greatly belied, only increased the 
sensuality of the preceding reigns. These ix- 
amples had their consequent influence Upon the 
people at large; and, in the poetical writings of 
Scotland during’ the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we find unquestionable evidence' Of a’ 
similar immorality prevailing through the' whole 
community. ’ 

In' the times when court pageants were Witters 
of such importance, the Scots did their best Jo vie 
with their richer and more refined neighbours; 
and in some of their masques we find that they 
had an advantage over their national rivals, by the 
introduction of bond foie Ethiopians, who. per- 
sonated'black queens and empresses. These were 
slaves from the East Indies, captured’ from the 
Portuguese by the Scottish cruisers, in the days of 
Barton and Wood.* The following account is 
given by an old chronicler of. one of these courtly 
spectacles. When Mary of Guise was about to 
enter St. Andrew’s, on her marriage to James v., 
“ first she was received at the Kew Abbey gate; 
upon the east side thereof there was made to her a 
triumphal arch by Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, Lion Herald, which caused a great cloud 
come out of the heavens above the gate, and open 
instantly; and there appeared a fair lgdy, 'most 
like an angel, having the keys of Scotland in her 
hands, and delivered them to the queen, in’ sign 
and token that all the hearts of Scotland were 
open to receive her grace; with certain orations 
and exhortations made by the said Sir David 
Lindsay to the queen, instructing her to serve her 
God, obey her husband, and keep her body clean, 
according to God’s will and coimnandments.”t 

In Scotland, as in other countries, court pa¬ 
geants were often made the vehicles of political 
satire, on which account offence was Sometimes 
taken when none had been intended. An incident 
of this kind occurred at the baptism of James vf. 
A splendid banquet was given, at which the envoys 
of Elizabeth were distinguished guCsts; and tfie 
dishes were convey ed into the hall upon a large and 
richly adorned vehicle that seemed to move of its 
own accord. But, unfortunately, this quaint device 
was preceded by a hand of satyrs'ornamented with 
long tails, and armed with whips, who, as they 
ran through the hall, clutched thgir tails in their 
hands, and flourished them to and fro. The Eng¬ 
lish guests inffioediately started Up in a rage. The 
actors were IJrenchmen, and it was surmised that 
they had brandished their caudal appendages in 
defiance of England; and the envoyB, after vowing 
a dire revenge, retired to the extremity of the hall, 
that they might no longer witness the obnoxious 
exhibition-! 

Although the principles of taste had changed, 
they had scarcely improved, during a long course 
of years, in the pageantries of l a royal procession, 
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as appears by the reception of Charles I. at Edin¬ 
burgh* in 1633. He was welcomed on his arrival 
by 3ie, provost and baillies, clad in red robes well 
furred, and the “ eldermen” and couneellers in 
black velvet gowns; these functionaries were 
seated upon " seats of dpal for the purpose, built of 
three degrees.” The provost, after a speech, pre¬ 
sented to his majesty a bason of £bld, valued at 
five thousand marks, “ wherein was shaken, out of 
ane embroidered purse, one thousand golden double 
angels, as ane' token of the town of Edinburgh 
their love and humble service.” At the west end 
of the Tolbooth the royal pedigree of the Stuarts, 
from Fergus I., “ delicately painted,” was hung 
out to welcome his descendant. At the market- 
cross was the god Bacchus, who drank the king’s 
health, all the spouts of the fountain in (he mean 
time flowing with wine. At the Tron was a re- 

K ntation of Mount Parnassus covered with 
-branches, where nine boys represented the 
nine muses. All this was dull enough ; but this 
dulneBs must have .been prodigiously enhanced by 
the merciless prosings of the civic dignitaries, for 
the king was obliged to endure the infliction of 
seven formal speeches before he got fairly sheltered 
within the walls of Holyrood. A subsequent ex¬ 
hibition (it was a post-prandial one) in honour of 
the king was of n more lively description. After 
a rich banquet, the provost, baillies, and coun¬ 
sellors, linked hand in hand, and bare-headed, 
came dancing vigorously down the High-street, 
accompanied with drums, trumpeting, and all 
kinds of music.* 

The common people had their public masque- 
radings as well as the higher classes, and the 
pageant of Robin Hood was as great a favourite in 
Scotland as it was in England. The characters 
of this dramatic sport seem also to have been 
faithfully copied from the English. But in the 
first zeal of the Reformation laws for its sup¬ 
pression were enacted in 1561. This inter¬ 
ference with a favourite pastime so incensed the 
citjtens of Edinburgh, that they flew to arms; 
and, after robbing and maltreating passengers, 
rescuing a man condemned to death, and breaking 
tlie gibbet on which he was to have been executed, 
they imprisoned the magistrates until they had 
extorted from them an act of ipdemnity.f Robin 
Hood and his motley band were thus still enabled 
to defy the law; and so late as the close of the six¬ 
teenth century we find the general assembly com¬ 
plaining heavily of the profanation of the sabbath, 
“ by the making of Robin Hood.” {The Abbot of 
Unreason, the principal figure of another festive 
•port of the Scots, was a personage somewhat 
resembling the English Lord of Misrule; and, 
attended by hobby-horses, morris-dancers, and the 
never-failing dragon, he commonly celebrated 
such ecclesiastical events as the anniversary of a 
saint or the election of a church dignitary. But, 
as tbft abbot apted in a tort of clerical capacity, 
his pranks were more reprehensible than those of 

# Spalding’* Trouble* or Scotland. t Knox. 
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a mere secular mime, consisting chiefly #f parodies 
on "the church service and religious ordinances in 
general.* On this account, the featival of the 
Abbot of Unreason bore a close resemblance to 
the Feast of the Ass, or the Festival of Fools, by 
which religion was burlesqued upon the continent 
during the licence of the middle ages. 

The exhibition of miracle and moral plays bait 
been common in Scotland as well as in England, 
and the chief author in this species of literature 
among the Scots was Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. His principal work, entitled The Three 
Estates, is a moral play, full of sarcastic matter 
mixed with mixpl admonition, the personages 
being a mixture of human beings and allegorical 
abstractions. This play occupied nine hours in 
acting; and not only, the language, but in many 
instances the stage directions, are so gross, as to 
give ns a very strange idea of a Scottish audience 
of the sixteenth century. These plays were com¬ 
monly acted in the open air; the place set apart 
for the purpose was called the play-field, and there 
were few large towns in Scotland without such a 
provision for the public amusement.t At first, 
the drama did good service in the cause of the 
Reformation, by exposing the impostures and ini¬ 
quities of the Romish clergy; but the “ high- 
kilted” muse of the North did not know where to 
stop, and she ran riot among the profligacies she 
exposed until she was infected with their spirit, so 
that the reformers were soon scandalized at the 
indecorum of their ally. In consequence, they first 
protested against the licentiousness of the stage ; 
and when their influence increased they put down 
the acting of plays altogether. In the stirring poli¬ 
tical events that followed, the absence of the stage 
seems to have been little felt or regretted ; but, 
when the period of calm succeeded, Janes VI., who 
was attached to the drama, applied to Elizabeth for 
a company of English actors, who were sent to Scot¬ 
land at his request. This was an unpardonable 
enormity in the eyes of the Presbytenan clergy, 
and they preached against the abomination of 
play-going with great vigour, but Jittle immediate 
success; for the Edinburgh theatre was crowded 
every night. But, at length, the stern predomi¬ 
nance of ecclesiastical discipline over every other 
authority was more than a match for a poor hand¬ 
ful of actors, and the drama in Scotland may he 
said to have perished in its infancy. 

The tournament was greatly patronised by 
James IV, and James V., themselves redoubted 
knights, and skilled in all military exercises; and 
such was the splendour with which the tourna¬ 
ments of the first of these monarchs were held, 
that knights from every part of Europe flocked to 
compete at them. These, however, were the last, 
as they were the brightest, flashes of northern chi¬ 
valry. Besides these grander exhibitions for 
knights and nobles, weapon-shaws for tire people 

* An admirable eketch of thie riolone fancUflnarjr i» ghen by 
Sir Waller Scott in bu tale afthe Abbot 
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were appointed by James IV. to be held four 
times a-year, at which all persona should assemble 
armed and accoutred according to the amount of 
their income. The active and military games 
practised at public or social meetings were, leap¬ 
ing, running, wrestling, casting the penny-stone or 
quoit, shooting at the papingo, and the usual trials 
of archery. In public military trials, James IV. 
stimulated the candidates by prizes, which gene¬ 
rally consisted of silver weapons, such as the winners 
had excelled in. A great portion of the popularity 
of James V. was owing to the frankness with which 
he associated with the people in these sports, so 
that he was usually called the king of the com¬ 
mons.* Hunting and hawking were keenly pur¬ 
sued in Scotland in the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth century, and to an extent 
which the improvement of English agriculture had 
now rendered impossible in the south. Tennis, hand 
and football, kayles, and golf, were among the out¬ 
door games of Scotland; and dancing was a common 
in-door recreation. The sword-dance appears to 
have been a favourite of the Scots during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The sedentary 
games, as among the English, were cards, dice, 
chess, draughts, and backgammon. 

The old rudeness of the domestic life of the 
Scots began, before the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, to receive a sprinkling of refinement from 
imitation of their English neighbours. Handsome 
dwelling-houses and stately castles began to super¬ 
sede the uncomfortable donjons that had formerly 
been the abodes of feudal pomp and beggarly dis¬ 
comfort. At the same time, services of gilt metal, 
or even of plate, began to be used by the chief 
nobleB, instead of their former cups of pewter and 
platters of wood; and one of the greatest indig¬ 
nities to which liarnley was subjected by Mary, 
after he had fallen into disgrace, was the removal 
of his service of plate, and the substitution of 
pewter.f After the accession of James to the 
throne of England, the example of the South, and 
also its gold, which now flowed into Scotland, con¬ 
tinued to raise the standard of living, and multiply 
the sources of domestic comfort. While this im¬ 
provement pervaded the country in general, the 
capital in particular began to assume the appear¬ 
ance of a great city, and to be adorned by many 
stately mansions erected by the nobility and tiie 
heads of the church. But there was still the 
absence of a preponderating middle class, by whom 
the golden mean of domestic life might have been 
exhibited, and on that account, setting aside the 
civic palaces and country castles of the titled few, 
Scotland, even in the seventeenth century, was still 
a country of huts and hovels. Even the shops of 
comfortable tradesmen and substantial merchants 
in the metropolis were but sorry sheds of wood 
and thatch huddled up wherever the ground was 
convenient; and in this way the venerable cathe¬ 
dral of St. Giles was clustered at every corner and 
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“ coign of Vantage ’’ with these booths,* that 
showed like swallows’ pests about the Gothic edi¬ 
fice, while the sacred interior itself was crowded 
with those who bought and sold. As for the 
country-houses, those belonging to the formers 
were small unsightly bujldiugs of loose stones, 
divided only into two apartments, called a butt 
and a ben, as J is still the case among the poorest of 
the peasantry; and the generality of Scottish beds 
were a sort of wooden presses built into thewall,such 
as are still seen in the poorest northern cottages.f 
Even at the end of the present period we find that 
the beds of the young nobility consisted frequently 
of nothing but straw.} On these they day down 
with their weapons within reach, and were ready to 
start at the slightest signal. 

In the article of diet the Seots.had been gradu¬ 
ally improving with the extension of their com¬ 
merce, and by the sixteenth century many foreign 
luxuries were imported into the country. But 
this change was regarded by the government with 
a suspicious eye: they thought it a dangerous de¬ 
parture from the ancient simplicity, and severe 
laws were made to suppress it. Prohibitions were 
laid upon the use of drugs, confections, and spice- 
ries brought from beyond seas, on the ground that 
their prices were still so high at to be ruinous to 
persons of ordinary means. Exceptions were 
made only in favour of prelates and peers, and 
such as were able to spend two thousand pounds 
(Scotch) annually.§ 

In a nobleman’s establishment, though all sat 
down at the same table, the chief dainties were 
placed at the upper end of the board, for the ex¬ 
clusive use of the master and his more select 
guests. As for the menials of these noble house¬ 
holds, they were dieted chiefly on corn and 
roots, with a very small allowance of animal food. 
The poorer knights and barons, though of great 
feudal importance, were aB yet little charge¬ 
able with luxury, if we may trust to the following 
account given by Moryson:—“ Myself waa at a 
knight’s house who had many servants to attend 
him, that brought in his meat with their heads 
covered with blue caps, the table being more than 
half furnished with great platters of porridge, each 
having a little piece of sodden meat; and when 
the table was served the servants did sit down with 
us; but the upper mess, instead of porridge, had 
a pullet with some prunes in the broth. And J 
observed no art of cookery, or furniture of house¬ 
hold stuff, but rather rude neglect of both, though 
myself and n.y companion, sent from the governor 
of Berwick about border affairs, were entertained 
after their best manner.”|| Moryson further in- 

• Such was the term for an Edinburgh shop at thia period.— Life 
of George Heriot. 8vo. Edin. 1827. 
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forms us that the Scots used great quantities of 
red colewort and cabbage, but little fresh meat; 
and that they salted their ’mutton and geese, but 
not beef. This salting of geese is Btill common in 
the highlands and isles of Scotland. The cabbage 
and colewort was in ajl likelihood used, as it is 
now, in broths; the porridge was hasty-pudding 
made of oatmeal; and as for the pulftt stewed with 
prunes, this still continues to be a favourite dish in 
njany parts of Scotland. The reign of Mary added 
several French dishes to this simple fare; and, 
among other luxuries, she introduced marmalade, 
which since that period has continued to be the 
choicest Scottish confection.* The occupation of 
Scotland, after the civil war, by Monk and the 
English army, undoubtedly improved the style of 
living in the north, although not altogether to the 
extent that has been sometimes supposed. The 
Scottish gentry seem to have relished the accom¬ 
paniment of music to a dinner; but for thiB pur¬ 
pose a harper, crowder, or ballad-singer was quite 
sufficient.f The Scots had abundance of wine, and 
used it to such excess that they were accounted 
harder drinkers than the English. It would 
appear, too, from the testimony of Dunbar, as well 
as later authorities, that not only the men but even 
the women were frequently addicted to this spe¬ 
cies of excess: we are told that the latter drank 
largely of ale and malmsey when they could get 
it. Iu dririkiug wine the Scots did not sweeten it 
with sugar like the English, hut with comfits like 
the French. One custom of Scottish hospitality 
was, to present to a guest a well-filled bumper on 
retiring to bed, under the name of a sleeping-cup. 
The higher classes dined at eleven, and supped at 
six o’clock.! 

An idea of the wild hilarity that, in tiie early 
part of the sixteenth century, still mingled with 
the ceremonious observances of the highest oc¬ 
casions among the upper classes may be formed 
from the details that have been preserved of the 
boisterous courtship of James IV. when he went to 
receive his hride. When Margaret (daughter of 
Henry VII.) had reached Newbattle, her royal 
lover .darted into her apartment, “like a hawk 
on its quarry,” and found her playing at cards. 
Having embraced her, he gave her a taste of his 
accomplishments by playing upon the lute and 
clarieord; after which he vaulted into his horse’s 
saddle without setting foot in the stirrup, and 

Charles M Right trusty friend, we greet ynu heartily well. The 
baptism of our dearest son Being appointed at Holyrudeliouse upon 
the 23rd day of December instant, whereat some princes of Frauce, 
strangers, with the specialsot our nobility,being infited to be present, 
necessar it is that great provisions, guid cheer, and »;c utliei things 
necessary for decorations thereof, be provided, whllks cannot bo done 
without the help of some of our loving subjects t whereof accounting 
you one of the specials, we have thought good to request you eflec- 
tiously to propyne a* with teniions, wild meat, brisscl fowls,capons, 
with sic other provisions as *te wukiat seasonable at that time and 
errand, to be sent into Holyrudehouse upon the 22ud day of the said 
month of December instant; andherewithal to invite you to be pre¬ 
sent at that solemnity, to take part of your o*;n gmd cheer, as you 
tender our honour and the honour of our country. 

• Lady Mnry Steward’s Household Book, 
t The following item occurs in the Household Book of Lady Mnry 
StewardTo ane Blind singer, who sang the time of dinner, twelve 
shillings” (Scotch), 
t M civil.—Moryson. 
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galloped off at a rate that soon distanced his at¬ 
tendants. At the next interview, Margaret ex¬ 
hibited her musical skill iu turn, while James 
gallantly listened on bended knee. When Mar¬ 
garet left Dalkeith for Edinburgh, a gay cavalcade 
of the king and nobles met her on the way, and a 
chivalrous pageant was played by Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, who, in the character of a rude losel, 
endeavoured to snatch a fair lady from a knight; 
her champion, of course, resisted, and this led to 
the exhibition of a mock combat. On arriving at 
the suburbs of Edinburgh, the queen descended 
from her litter, mounted soberly upon a pillion 
behind the king, and thus entered her future 
capital in royal state. The marriage ceremonies 
were concluded with entertainments, shows, and 
tournaments, in the last of which the king appeared 
in the character of a salvage knight, and carried 
off the prize from every competitor.* 

Among the common people, the important 
concerns of courtship and marriage were conducted 
with at leaBt as much glee and mirthful tumultt 
poetry, piping, and feasting, formed the regular 
climax of wooing and winning; and when the 
liquor circulated too copiously, a rude skirmish 
of wit. often warmed into a perilous interchange of 
blows, that only served' to enhance the convivial 
enjoyment of the party. It was the custom, also, 
for each of the guestB to subscribe a sum, no¬ 
minally to defray the expenses of the marriage- 
feast, but, in reality, to furnish the young couple 
witli something to begin the world. After the Re¬ 
formation, these penny-weddings, as they were, 
and still are, technically termed, incurred the 
hostility of the kirk; but it was found impossible 
to suppress them, and all that was done was to 
limit the contributions of the guests to a very 
moderate sum. Thus, by an act of the session of 
Stirling, not more than five shillings Scotch were 
allowed to be levied upon each attendant at a 
penny-wedding; and similar restrictions were 
established in other parishes.f 

In their funeral customs, the Scots were dis¬ 
tinguished from the English by a,practice common 
to themselves and the Irish only. As soon as life 
had departed, the friends of the deceased prepared 
to hold his lyke-wake, that is, to sit up with the 
body all night previous to interment. A cellar of 
salt was pluced on the breast of the corpse, and 
lighted caudles were set at the head and feet; but 
as the occasion partook more of festivity than 
sorrow, all the materials of feasting, drinking, and 
smoking, were plentifully provided for the watchers. 
This practice was at last so much abused that a 
person’s lyke-wake was often as costly as his 
wedding. When the time of burial arrived, the 
coffin was carried to the grave on hand-spokes; 
and if the deceased had been of rank, the inter¬ 
ment was frequently accompanied with die ringing 
of bells and discharges of muskets and artillery.} 

• Pit soot tic, pp. 227—8. 
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The particular* we have hitherto mentioned of 
Scottish manners and customs are only to be under¬ 
stood of the more civilized parts of Scotland. The 
people of certain portions of the kingdom differed 
in their way of life from the Saxon population of 
the Lowlands as much as they did in lineage. The 
inhabitants of the isles, who were in a great mea¬ 
sure of Danish and Norwegian origin, being sepa¬ 
rated, by tempestuous seas and an imperfect navi¬ 
gation, from the comparative civilization of the 
mainland, still retained a large portion of those 
rude characteristics by which their ancestors were 
distinguished. These islesmen lived chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. In preparing animal food for 
eating, they seethed it in the tripe or skin of the 
beast, which they filled with water. Their drink 
was the broth of sodden flesh, or whey kept for 
several years. In the morning they would eat a 
little oaten or barley bread, and content themselves 
with this till evening, after a day’s hunting. The 
only beds in their houses were heather laid on the 
ground, with the tops or flowers uppermost, which 
was not only as soft as a feather-bed, but very 
refreshing and restorative after fatigue. Their 
weapons were an iron bonnet or skull-cap, a ha¬ 
bergeon reaching almost to the knees, bows and 
forked arrows, and axes. Their musical instru¬ 
ments were harps, clarshoes, and bag-pipes. The 
richer people of these isles adorned their harps 
and clarshoes with silver and precious stones, and 
the poor with crystal; and the chief amusement of 
all classes was singing songs, recording the deeds 
and praises of the brave. Such, finally, was the 
healthiness of these insular climates, and the re¬ 
markable longevity of the inhabitants, that, ac¬ 
cording to a monkish authority quoted in Moni- 
penuy's Chronicle, they generally lived till they 
were quite weary of life. 

The Highlanders, although they lived more in 
the neighbourhood of improvement, and con¬ 
stituted a more important part of the Scottish po- 
pulation, were not superior in knowledge and 
refinement to the islesmen, while they were much 
more sanguinary in character. They were go¬ 
verned by the patriarchal system in its worst of 
forms ; their fierce, though paltry wars of clanship, 
as effectually secluded them from the civilization of 
the Lowlands as the storms of the northern seas 
could have done; and when they descended into the 
plains, it was only by hurried visits, and for hostile 
purposes. This character became so permanent 
that the following description whicji John Eldur, 
a clergyman and a native of Caithness, gave to 
Henry VIII. of life in the Highlands, was equally 
correct nearly two centurieg later.* Their chief 
occupation (when they were not cutting each other’s 
throats, or plundering the Lowlands) was hunting; 
and their principal amusements were running, leap¬ 
ing, swimming, shooting, and throwing darts. The 
Highlanders were called Rough-footed Scot* by the 
English, and Red-shanks by theLowlar.dcrs, from 

• Quoin) in Pinkerton's History of Scotland. Ii. 396, from the 
author's in Bib. Reg. 18 A. 38. 
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the shoes they wore, and which were made in -a 
very summary fashion., When the red dee?'Was 
killed, and the hide flayed warm from the animal, 
the person wanting a pair of shoes placed hi* *foet 
on the skin, and cut by that measure tf sufficient 
quantity of hide to cover the foot and the ancle. A 
few thongs were then pared from the same ma¬ 
terial to lace ‘up the shoe, and holes were pricked 
in the sole to let out the water. Even this ex¬ 
temporaneous buskin, however, seems to have 
been a luxury, and the Celt, unless the weather was 
very cold, generally went barefoot. As the High¬ 
landers sowed little corn, and despised tile unwar¬ 
like occupations of husbandry, animal fflbd com¬ 
posed their chief subsistence; and, in addition to 
the sheep and beeves which they lifted from the 
Lowland pastures, they had abundance of all kinds 
of game. When hunting, we arc informed, they 
dressed their venison by pressing the raw flesh 
between hoards or hazel-rods until the blood was 
wrung out, after which they devoured it without 
further cookery.* 

Besides these Norse and Celtic races, there 
were the Borderers, an equally distinct com¬ 
munity, at least as far as their mode of life marked 
them out from the bulk of the nation. These 
people, living upon the edge of the kingdom, and 
always exposed to the first brunt of an English 
invasion, resembled more the forlorn hope of an 
army than a settled population, and not only their 
habits, but their sports were imbued with the 
recklessness and ferocity of such a military po¬ 
sition. As they found it useless to build regular 
houses, which the first onslaught of the enemy 
would demolish, any temporary wigwam' con¬ 
tented them ; and as it was equally a waste of time 
to sow their fields, they reaped with the Bwordthe 
fields of the neighbouring English counties. Some¬ 
times, however, they found the opposite border so 
well guarded that a sheaf of arrows rather than 
one of corn was ready to welcome them. In this 
case the Scottish borderers did not greatly perjdgx 
themselves about ways and means: they turned 
and fell upon the fields and cattle of their own 
countrymen, and thus supplied their wants at the 
expense of the inland farmers. This plundering 
of friend and foe they softened with the gentle 
name of “ a little shifting for their living,” and 
many of the border chiefs found the practice so 
profitable that they reduced it to a regular system. 
They gathered troops of needy and dissolute fol¬ 
lowers, built strong towers in some situation of 
difficult approach, and either swept both sides of 
the border without distinction or obliged the land¬ 
holders to compound for immunity by the pay¬ 
ment -of an annual black-mail. The kings of 
Scotland were seldom powerful enough to repress 
these disorders; nor wbb the bold adventurous life 
of the borderers without its use in raising and pre¬ 
serving a hardy militia for the defence of the 
national outposts. But James IV. and his suc¬ 
cessor, who saw the permanent evils entailed by 

• Brantome, Vie de Chartres. 
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such ». system, commenced an unsparing warfare 
.against-theae robber chidiains, and either drove 
them across the border or hanged them over the 
gates of their own castles. In their justiciary 
progresses, which were conducted under the show 
.of a hunt, or party of pleasure, these sovereigns 
were attended, not only by knights, judges, and 
.guards) but also by hunters, falconers, and morris- 
danjers, and thus the thieves were unaware of the 
red purpose of the expedition until they were 
surprised in their dens. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, as James V. was making a progress, John 
Armstrong of Gilnockie, a celebrated border chief 
and bonder freebooter, presuming upon the services 
he could render to the king, advanced to meet 
him at the head of a train of forty-eight gentle¬ 
men, whose dress and equipments rivalled those of 
a royal following. James, astonished at the glitter 
of this approach, imagined that some English or 
foreign prince was at hand; but when he dis¬ 
covered that it was only an over-proud caitiff, 
whom he had outlawed, and vowed to punish, 
his rage burst forth in the following couplet,— 

What wants this knave 

That a king should have? 

and he immediately ordered John and his merry 
men to he hanged without further ceremony. The 
Regent Murray was one of the sternest suppressors 
of the border moss-troopers, whom he caused to 
be hanged or drowned by dozens; but, after his 
death, they again became as unruly as ever. 
James, on his accession to the English crown, 
ordained that no borderer of England or Scotland 
shquld wear any kind of weapon, offensive or de¬ 
fensive, except a knife of no more than a certain 
length, with which to cut his victuals, and keep 
no horse, gelding, or mare, above the value of forty 
shillings- By this act the occupation of a border 
thief was gone, as he was effectually dismounted 
and disarmed; and the border itself, in conse- 
qpeiwe, at last became as peaceable as any other 
part of the British dominions.* 

The Reformation of religion in Scotland was the 
commencement of a new era in the manners and 
customs of tiie people. The Protestant clergy, in 
beginning their warfare against the ancient na¬ 
tional faith, had no idea of compromise or 
gradual change, like their brethren of England; 
instead of this they laid the axe to the root, and, 
after demolishing churches atid monasteries, they 
waged the same war of extermination against every 
practice, custom, or ceremony thgt was in any 
way identified with the hostile creed. As soon, 
therefore, as they had proscribed the tenets, and 
banished the ceremonies, of popery, the vicjpry was 
followed up by an irresistible attack upon masques, 
pageants, and plays, merry meetings and festivals, 

• Scott's Milutrrlay or Hie Scottish llorder.—Stow.—Pitscottie, 
p. 226 . 


and all (kinds of cheerful music and dancing, 
which last amusements the leader of the Scottisn 
Reformation had contemptuously branded by the 
names of “ fiddling and flinging.”* The ground 
being thus cleared, Presbyterianism became para¬ 
mount, and then every church court and parish 
session was a sort of inquisition, before, which not 
only greater offenders were cited, hut all those 
who came short of certain qualifications which 
were thought essential for true professors of the 
gospel. Thus the anathema of the church was 
levelled against all who had a crucifix or popish 
painting in their possession, all who were guilty of 
excess at a feast, all who spent too much at a 
wedding, all who held or attended cheerful pro¬ 
cessions, or mingled in promiscuous dances, as 
well as against adultery, sacrilege, and murder. 
But this was not enough. Domestic life was in¬ 
vaded and its privacies explored, while every 
corner and cranny was rummaged in which sin 
could be supposed to find shelter. Even non- 
attendancc on church, rashness in speech, an 
unadvised word, weie all matters of ecclesiastical 
inquest. The kirk-session, also, soon became 
almost as powerful to punish as they were vigilant 
to detect. Besides having the sackcloth garment, 
the pillar of repentance, and the. branks t under 
their entire control, ns also the power of fining 
adult and scourging juvenile offenders, they could 
deliver a culprit to the secular arm with a recom¬ 
mendation (which was tantamount to a positive 
command) that he should he pilloried, imprisoned, 
whipt, or banished disgracefully by heat of drum. 
Gaiety and mirth of every kind were soon sobered 
by this ghoBtly domination, and the land was 
pervaded by a general gloom. The political events 
of the seventeenth century only tended to impress 
this character more deeply upon the nation. The 
Scotch, on the transference of their king and court 
to England, clung the more eagerly to their 
church: having lost for a time their national 
politics, theology was adopted to fill up the void. 
On the subsequent attempts of the court to make 
Episcopacy paramount in Scotland, the people 
regarded the degradation of their kirk as an 
attempt to annihilate their national independence, 
and in that spirit they rallied round the Covcnnnt 
with tenfold ardour. In the struggle that followed, 
the Scots, as might have been expected, only 
became more strictly Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
than ever, and a stern brow and austere demeanour 
were cultivated,, as evidences not only of sound 
religion, but of true patriotism. 

• Knox'* History of the Reformation. 

+ The branks was an instrument used for the punishment of 
scolds. It was a sort of head-piece, composed of iron hoops, end 
furnished with a png of the same metal; and when the head of the 
culprit was secured, and the tonpne mode fast, the Whole »u« closed 
by a padlock, by w hich a painful silence was inflicted for any giver, 
time. Some of these instruments, though tone disused, are still pre¬ 
served in churches. A representation of one qf them, which the 
author was shown at Newcastle, in 17^7, is given by kickinglou, the 
bookseller, In his Memoirs of his Life, 6vo. 1791, p. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF Tlfc PEOPLE. 


T may be said that 
every second cen¬ 
tury since the found¬ 
ation of the mo¬ 
narchy lias witnessed 
the consummation of 
a great revolution in 
the political state of 
England. Iuthcmid- 
dle of the eleventh 
century the Norman 
Conquest overthrew 
the comparatively 
free old Saxon con¬ 
stitution, and completed the establishment of 
feudalism; in the middle of the thirteenth, the 
insurrection of Simon dc Montfort and the barons 
against Henry III. put an eml to the exclusive 
domination of the crown and the nobility, by in¬ 
troducing into the government the principle of 
popular representation; in the middle of the 
fifteenth, the wars of the Roses almost annihilated 
the power of the aristocracy, and left the crown 
and the commons to contend together for the 
supreinary ; and finally, in the middle of the 
seventeenth, the success of the Great Rebellion 
decided that contest in favour of the commons. 

It will thus lie found that, for the first two hun¬ 
dred years after the Conquest, the government 
was a monarchy balanced by an aristocracy, or a 
system in which, according to the character of the 
king and other varying circumstances, sometimes 
the crown had the upper hand, sometimes the 
barons; that, for the next two centuries, the com¬ 
mons, or rather the middle classes, consisting 
of the inferior landholders and gentry, and the 
mercantile and moneyed community, had both a 
nominal and, also, to a considerable extent, a 
real share in the government, although still rather 
as allies and supporters at one time of the 
crown, at another of the aristocracy, than as an 
independent forep; and that for the third space 
of about the same length, the power of the nobility 
as a distinct body in the state being almost wholly 
destroyed, the government came to be either a 
simple monarchy, so long as the crown kept the 
mastery over the commons, or a simple demo¬ 
cracy (of the middle classes) after the commons 
succeeded in their turn in acquiring the mastery 
over the crown. It can scarcely be said that 
there was” any interval between these two last- 
mentioned conditions, in which monarchy and 
democracy, tempering each other, were combined 


into any system of proper antagonism or mutual 
check and support. 

The succession of these changes may be other¬ 
wise stated thus:—from the middle of the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century the govern¬ 
ment was a contest between the monarchic and the 
aristocratic principles; from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century, it 
was still the same contest, with this difference, 
that the democratic principle (in the particular 
modification in which alone it had as yet mani¬ 
fested itself) was called in as an auxiliary by 
each of the others, and that, having first assisted 
the aristocracy in restraining the power of tli# 
crown, it was afterwards employed by the crown 
to aid the course of circumstances in breaking 
and eventually destroying the power of the aris¬ 
tocracy ; and that, from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
monarchic and democratic principles were those 
between which the contest was waged. 

If we look more closely at the course of events 
we shall further find that each of these three 
eras is divisible into three parts, which inay be 
severally regarded as the successive stages in 
which first the one of the two contending prin¬ 
ciples predominated, then the battle wavered, and 
finally victory declared itself for the other. Thus, 
in the first era, the monarchic principle maintained 
the supremacy for the space of about seventy years 
that elapsed from the Conquest to the death of 
Henry I.; for the next sixty-five years, extending 
to the death of Richard I., the crown was obliged 
to share the supreme power with the nobility and 
the church (properly a branch of the nobility); 
and for the remaining space of about the same 
length, carrying us to the new constitution esta¬ 
blished by Simon de Montfort, the barons kept 
the crown in subjection, extorting from it tfe 
Great Charter and various other concessions. In 
the second era, where three elements were in 
action, the movements of the game are more com¬ 
plicated, and indifferent phases blend or intermix 
more with one another; hut still we may perceive 
the crown, notwithstanding the energy of Edward 
I., to be kept more than afterwards in check by 
the barons, with the aid of the commons, through¬ 
out the space of somewhat above Bixty years which 
preceded the accession of Edward III.; then, for 
about seventy years more, comprising the reigns 
of that king and his grandson, a suspension of the 
contest in any violent form, witli little change of 
position in the two principal parties; and, lastly, 
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in the space of between sixty and seventy years 
filled by the rule of then House of Lancaster, the 
power of the aristocracy first undermined and 
visibly shaken by the gradual approximation of 
the commons to the crown, and then more rapidly 
crumbling to ruin ii»the convulsion of the civil 
war between the two competitors ^for the throne. 
In like manner, in the third era, we have first a 
space of about seventy years, from the accession 
of Edward IV. to the destruction of the ltomish 
church by Henry VIII., in which the crown was 
employed, not so much in putting down the active 
opposition (for of that there was now little or 
none) %s in disencumbering itself of the mere 
inert rubbish of the old strength of aristocracy and 
feudalism; then another term of about the same 
length, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, in 
which monarchy and democracy, now the sole 
occupants of the field, rather made preparation 
for than actually began to wage their inevitable 
struggle; and last of all the somewhat shorter 
space forming the period we are now reviewing, 
over the whole of which that struggle, in a state of 
less or more activity, may be considered as ex¬ 
tending. 

Thus, each of these successive political con¬ 
ditions has subsisted for about the ordinary term 
of frn entire human life; or, for the space of time 
in which it is reckoned that two generations are 
brought into existence, and, of course, as many 
pass away. Every second generation, therefore, 
on arriving at middle age, lias found itself in a 
new political condition. In other words, of two 
successive generations, the one horn at the com¬ 
mencement, the other at the middle, of the space 
over which each particular condition has stretched, 
only the former has spent the whole of life under 
that condition; the latter has entered upon or has 
made for itself a new condition by the time the 
half of its days has been spent. Perhaps the dif¬ 
ference in tne original circumstances of the two 
generations may, m part, account for the one 
having thus been regularly conservative, the other 
innovating. The men horn at the commence¬ 
ment of the. existing order of things have known it 
in the bright days of its vernal promise, and 
regard it besides as almost of their own creation, 
or as something identified with themselves, simply 
oil the score of they and it having grown up 
together; their sons have seen it only in the dim¬ 
ness and disappointment of its decline, with the 
gloss of novelty not only all worn off, but pro¬ 
bably converted into rust and clogging corruption, 
and, instead of any attachment to it as a system of 
their own setting up, or whose growth lias been 
coincident with theirs, they are rather apt to be 
impatient of it as that which has done its office 
and has no more business in the world,—as a 
worn-out and obsolete organization witli which 
their habits and feelings jar and jostle at all 
points. They are young, and it is old ; it belongs 
properly to one age, they to another. Thus it 
happens that, while the one generation on arriving 


at manhood is naturally inclined to maintain things 
as they are,—to make its present out of the past,— 
the other is as naturally and as strongly impelled 
bn attaining the age of action to seek its present in 
the future—to ahamkn the certainty of the ancient 
ways for the chances of a new ami untried career. * 
Of course, the greater length of tune that the 
existing order of things has lasted when it conics 
to their turn to deal with it makes it the easier 
for them to effect its modification; for change is 
the law of all things here below, and the longer 
any system—political or of whatever other kmil— 
hasjbeen in operation, the more ready is it for 
transmutation into something else. 

It appears, then, that, although a notion of 
political freedom of a much wider scope may have 
always survived from the time of the Saxons in 
the form of a popular instinct, yet the firet allevia¬ 
tion of the absolute, power of the crown that was 
actually realized m England consisted only m the 
transference of u part of that power into the hands 
of the nobility. At this tune the barons were the 
only representatives the people either had or de¬ 
sired; no higher idea of good government was 
entertained by the rest of the nation than that it 
consisted in a combination of monarchy and aris¬ 
tocracy. To this point only had the national 
aspirations reached even at the date of the extort¬ 
ing of the Great Churter a century and a half after 
the Conquest: that instrument, then the full 
accomplishment of the national demands and 
wishes, left the constitution, in ho far as the 
people were concerned, the same as it had been 
left by the Conqueror; the only difference was, 
that, in the time of William, the crown kept the. 
barons in subjection, whereas now, under John, 
the barons had gotten the mastery over the crown. 
Tlie advantages that fell to the share of the people 
were only indirect and accidental; they obtained 
borne securities against oppression by the govern¬ 
ment, hut any share in the government they neither 
obtained nor seem to have thought of putting in a 
claim for. And even after the principle of po¬ 
pular representation was brought into action, it 
had various stages of growth to pass through 
before it became what we now understand it to 
mean. For a long tune the so-called representa¬ 
tives of the people were little more than the sub¬ 
servient auxiliaries at one time of the liarons 
against the crown, at another of the crown against 
the barons; after which, on the destruction of the 
power of the aristocracy under the two first Tu¬ 
dors, they were brought down for a Hcason to tiie 
still humbler position of the mere slaves or instru¬ 
ments of the crown—the most obedient agents and 
convenient supporters of its tyranny. This, how¬ 
ever, was an accidental and unnatural state of 
things which could not last long: for, whatever 
might be the appearances of the moment, the real 
and ultimate tendency of the mighty revolutions in 
church and (state which distinguished the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, of those of them even 
to which the royal power cluelly owed Its present 
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aggrandizement—the overthrow first of feudalism 
and then of popery—as well as the growth and 
extension, produced by various causes, of ma¬ 
nufactures, commerce, and wealth, was neither 
aristocratic nor monarchical, but democratic, or 
favourable to the development and onward move¬ 
ment of the popular principle in the constitution; 
and, accordingly, the later half of that century, 
comprising the whole of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when an orderly and stable government at length 
succeeded to the weakness and confusion which 
the storm of the Reformation had left behind it, 
may be considered as the age in which the feeling 
first fairly rooted itself and grew up in men’s 
minds that the Commons’ House was a power in 
the state co-ordinate with the House of Lords and 
the crown, and of right wholly independent of 
either. This feeling, indeed, as has happened 
with every other great principle that has impelled 
or agitated the world, remained for the first stage 
of its existence little more than a mere, aspiration 
or article of faith ; it had to diffuse itself and to 
gain the hearts of men before it could move either 
their hands or their tongues ; and, accordingly, so 
long as Elisabeth lived, the House of Commons 
rather, as we have said, made preparation for 
assuming its due position, or intimated its inten¬ 
tion of assuming it on the first favourable op¬ 
portunity, than decidedly asserted or attempted to 
exercise its rights. But as soon as the sceptre had 
fallen from the hand of the last and greatest of the 
Tudors into that of the first and feeblest of the 
Stuarts—from that of the manly queen into that 
of the womanly king—the struggle began in good 
earnest between the commons and the crown— 
betweeu the principles of monarchy and this earliest 
kind of democracy. 

First, for a space of about nineteen years, bring¬ 
ing us down to James’s hasty dissolution of his 
third parliament, in January, 1622, and the 
violent measures by which that act was accom¬ 
panied, we have the two parties engaged, with 
little intermission, in an active trial of strength 
with each other,—the king striving to maintain the 
same system of government, that, namely, of a 
dominant prerogative and a subservient parliament, 
which had been hitherto submitted to; the Com¬ 
mons endeavouring to establish in the practice of 
the constitution, what they had long held to he the 
principle of the constitution—their entire inde¬ 
pendence of, and co-ordinate authority with, the 
crown. His position gave the king th§ advantage 
in this contest so far as to enable him to terminate 
it for the present in his own favour; but such vic¬ 
tories over the spirit of the age and the natural 
progress and tendency of events are always, in the 
long-run, fatal to the power that achieves them: 
—by damming up the current which it can neither 
dry up nor divert, it only accumulates a force for 
its own more sure destruction. For another term 
of about nineteen years the royal authority re¬ 
mained supreme; a few more endeavours were 
made to bring back the House of Commons under 
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its old yoke, which failing, parliaments wet* dis¬ 
pensed with altogether, an d the crown, governing 
alone, seemed to be more 'powerful than even in 
the days of Henry VIII. But then, with the 
opening of the Long Parliament, came down'the 
gathered strength of the democratic principle in a 
roaring torrent which speedily carried everything 
before it; the Commons now demanding no longer 
mere independence of and equality with the crown, 
hut supremacy over it, and, quickly after,"the lote 
power in the state. And this attitude democracy 
preserved, in theory at least, and it may also be 
said in form—for the protectorate itself wsb only 
democracy enthroned—throughout anothef space 
of about nineteen years. 

But the thing which is especially to be noted ns 
distinguishing the portion of the contest between 
the crown and the commons which fill* the pre¬ 
sent period, is, that it was now for the first time 
that the idea sprung up of the great body of the 
people having any political rights. That idea was 
unknown to the liberalism of the sixteenth century, 
which, as already observed, looked no farther than 
to the political emancipation of the middle classes? 
The age of the Civil War and of the Commonwealth 
is that of the birth of genuine democracy in Eng¬ 
land,—of the principle that the labouring classes 
as well as their superiors ought to have a voice in 
the legislature. The novel doctrine, indeed, re¬ 
mained little more than a mere speculation through¬ 
out the present period, for it cannot be said to 
have been practically recognised in any of the 
constitutions through which the country passed 
between the destruction and the restoration of the 
ancient government; and it may he that it has not 
yet been either so recognised to any considerable 
extent, or even reduced as a theory to a shape so 
definite and so generally concurred in, as to make 
its recognition possible. But, still, for the last two 
centuries, the spirit of democracy, understood in 
this sense, has been a living and active principle 
of English politics; and the growth of opinion in 
favour of popular government has been such that 
no system of government can now lit defended 'On 
any other professed grounds than that of its ten¬ 
dency, if not to place power in the t&nds, at least 
to promote the welfare, of the great mats of the 
population. 

From the present period, therefore, we may 
date the commencement of the political emancipa¬ 
tion of the labouring classes, as of that of the 
middle classes from the last. And this single fact 
of the birth of frue democracy in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century may betaken as a sure in¬ 
dication and evidence that the general social im¬ 
provement of the country had by this time pene¬ 
trated down from the middle to the -working 
classes, and that the condition of the latter was 
now beginning to be elevated by the extension 
of trade and manufactures in the same maimer 
as that of the former had been in the preceding 
century. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that throughout 
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the first two-thirds of the present period, com¬ 
prising the whole of the rfign of James and the 
earlier part of that of Oharles, the labouring po¬ 
pulation of England were in the enjoyment of an 
ampler measure of comfort than had fallen to their 
lot in any former age» This was primarily the 
consequence of the wise and successful government 
of Elizabeth, and of the broad foundations of 
national prosperity that were then laid; a prospe¬ 
rity which the long continuance of peace that fol¬ 
lowed under James allowed to deepen and extend 
itself,—that long peace, however, being also in 
the main a bequest of the preceding reign, in 
which tHe country had been raised to so high a 
pitch of glory that it could afford to stand for 
many years even the pusillanimous policy of the 
new king. The union, also, of the two divisions 
of the island into one kingdom contributed some¬ 
thing to the internal quiet of both. And as for 
the absolute character of the government, that w as 
a grievance which for a long time, however galling 
to the patriotic feeling of the country, did not 
press severely upon any of the interests of the 
national industry; even the occasional acts of 
oppression which proceeded from the court, or 
from the unconstitutional tribunals it bad set up, 
fell, of course, only upon individuals, and inter¬ 
fered little with either the gains or the enjoyments 
of the great mass of the people. The persons who 
suffered most as a class were the Puritans; but in 
many parts of the kingdom there were no Puritans, 
and they formed nowhere more than a mere 
sprinkling of the population before the commence¬ 
ment of the Civil War, nor were even they ever 
subjected to any general persecution. Individuals 
of their number were fined and imprisoned; but 
what they had chiefly to complain of as a body 
was merely their exclusion from certain civil 
rights, and the opposition of some of the existing 
institutions in church and state to their peculiar 
notions and tenets,—vexations and hardships not 
of a sort greatly ta affect their well-doing in their 
ordinary worldly callings. Indeed, such a revo¬ 
lution as that which overthrew the English mo¬ 
narchy in the seventeenth century would seem to 
be the natural•ffspring rather of public ease and 
plenty than of the opposite state of things, and to 
require a considerable amount of national pro¬ 
sperity and accumulated wealth as the condition 
of ita being undertaken. It bore in none of its 
features the character of a wild outbreak of hunger 
or any other kind of popular wretchedness; no 
cry for bread on the paijj of the people was heard 
in any stage of it j it was from beginning to end 
a war of opinions and principles,—a contest about 
right and wrong,—not a scramble for food, or a 
quarrel about pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
only shape in which the question of property 
came to be agitated was with reference to how the 
people might best secure the possession of the 
property they had already acquired, or had in their 
hands the means of acquiring: if the subject of 
taxation had a prominent place among the na- 
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tional grievances, it was the mode of it, not the 
amount of it, that was complained of; the twenty 
shillings he was charged for ship-money was 
nothing to Hampden, liut his being charged for 
ship-money at all was in principle, in his estima¬ 
tion and in that of those who sided with him, as 
much a wrong, and therefore as much to be resitted, 
as if he had been pillaged by the government of 
half hit) estate. But that such a temper should 
be generally diffused it needed that wealth or the 
comforts of life also should be generally diffused; 
for a people will not take up and act upon these 
superlatively refined notions of their political 
rights till after they have become somewhat pam¬ 
pered by case and prosperity, and been made 
jealous and sensitive of the first advances of arbi¬ 
trary government by having much to lose. 

The picture which Clarendon has drawn of the 
economical condition of the kingdom for a consi¬ 
derable time before the breaking out of the war 
between the king and the parliament, is marked 
by some strokes which his party feelings have 
thrown in; hut, if we divest it of these, it is probably 
very little overcharged. “ For twelve years before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament,” he observes, 
“ the kingdom enjoyed the greatest calm, and thA 
fullest measure of felicity, that any people in any 
age, for so long time together, have been blessed 
with, to the wonder and envy of all the other parts 
of Christendom.” “ The happiness of the times 
I now mention,” he continues, “ was invidiously 
setoff by this distinction, that every other kingdom, 
every other state were entangled, and some almost 
destroyed, by the rage and fury of arms; those 
who were engaged in an ambitious contention with 
their neighbours having the view and apprehen¬ 
sions of the miseries and desolation which they 
saw other states suffer by a civil war; whilst the 
kingdoms we now lament were alone looked upon 
as the garden of the world. Scotland (which was 
but the wilderness of that garden) in a full, entire, 
and undisturbed pence, which they had never 
seen; the rage and barbarism of their private 
feuds being composed to the reveraice and awe of 
public justice; in a competency, if not in an 
excess of plenty, which they had never hoped to see, 
and in a temper (which was the utmost that in 
those days was desired or hoped for) free from 
rebellion. Ireland, which had been a sponge to 
draw, and a gulf to swallow, all that could he 
spared, and all that could he got, from England, 
merely to keep the reputation of a kingdom, re¬ 
duced to that good degree of husbandry and go¬ 
vernment, that it not only subsisted of itself, and 
gave this kingdom all that it might have expected 
from it, but really increased the revenue of the 
crown forty or fifty thousand pounds a-year, 
besides a considerable advantage to the people by 
the traffic and trade from thence; arts and sciences 
fruitfully planted there; and the whole nation 
beginning to be so civilised, that it.was a jewel of 
great lustre in the royal diadem. When these 
outworks were thus fortified and adorned, it was 

4 P 
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no wonder if England was generally thought 
secure, with the advantages of its own climate; 
the court in great plenty, or rather (which is the 
discredit of plenty) excess and luxury ; the country 
rich, and, which is more, fully enjoying the pleasure 
of its own wealth, and so the easier corrupted 
with the pride and wantonness of it; ... . trade 
increased to that degree that we were the exchange 
of Christendom (the revenue from thepee,to the 
crown being almost double to what it had been in 
the best times), and the bullion of neighbour 
kingdoms brought to receive a stamp from the 
mint of England ; foreign merchants looking upon 
nothing so much their own as what they had laid 
up in the warehouses of this kingdom ; the royal 
navy, in number and equipage much above former 
times, very formidable at sea ; and the reputation 
of the greatness and power of the king much more 
with foreign princes than any of Ins progenitors ; 
for those rough courses which made him perhaps 
less loved at home, made lnm more feared abroad, 
by how much the power of kingdoms is more re¬ 
verenced than their justice by their neighbours; 
and it may he this consideration might not he the 
least motive, and may not be the worst excuse, for 
those counsels.”* 

If wo go into details, we shall find that the par¬ 
ticular circumstances which influenced the econo¬ 
mical condition of the country during the present 
period were, nearly the same that were in action 
in the last, and that they continued to operate 
very much as before, though some of them per¬ 
haps with diminished, others with augmented 
force.f 

The rate of increase in the numbers of the 
people—in ordinary circumstances at once the 
simplest and the most decisive test of the general 
prosperity—was probably even greater during the 
first forty years of the seventeenth century than 
during the last forty of the sixteenth. In 1(362 
John Grant, in his Observations on the llilis of 
Mortality, calculated the population of England 
and Wales at not far from six millions and a 
half; and Lord Chief Justice Hale, in his Origin¬ 
ation of Mankind Considered, written in 1(370, 
assumes that it was then not less than seven 
millions. The hooks of the hearth-tax in 10(15 
are stated to have shown the number of inhabited 
houses to be 1,230,000; which would give a 
population of more, than six millions and a halt',' 
without allowing for omissions, if we suppose the 
number of inhabitants in each house tp he live and 
two-fifths, which appears to be the lowest average 
that could then he assigned for the whole king¬ 
dom.} On the whole, we cannot set down the 
population of England at the Restoration at much 
under six millions and a half, nor at less than six 
millions at the commencement of the Civil War.; 
so that, if we, suppose it to have very little ex¬ 
ceeded five millions at the death of Elizabeth,§ 
the increase in the intervening forty years had 

* Hist. i. 7fi. t KerVol ii. 1 >. 901. 

t See CteUniirs’s Estimate,5/. § See Vul, n. p. 903. 


been little less than a million. During the five or 
six years of intestine disturbance and confusion 
that followed it probably retrograded rather than 
advanced; but, as always happens in such cir¬ 
cumstances, it would only for that, when its tide 
turned, advance the fasten, till the vacuum was 
filled up; so that the rate of increase on the 
whole eighteen or twenty years extending to the 
Restoration continuing the, same as before, the silt 
millions would, by the end of that time, have be¬ 
come six millions and a half, as we have sup¬ 
posed, * 

While the general population of the kingdom, 
however, was thus undoubtedly on the increase, 
appearances in particular localities continued to 
indicate the reverse, and to furnish texts for many 
a plausible lamentation over the depopulation and 
decay of the country, just as in the preceding 
period, and, indeed, in every period of the world’s 
history.* Trade, as its nature is, constantly deve¬ 
loping new energies and finding out new fields of 
enterprise, of course shifted its haunts according 
to the exigency of circumstances. Thus it appears 
that while the growth of manufactures and of in¬ 
tercourse with distant parts of the earth was be¬ 
ginning to give importance to other places that 
had heretofore been of little note, most of the old 
sea-ports on the eastern and southern coast, which, 
so long as our foreign trade was confined to the 
opposite coasts of France, Holland, and Germany, 
had been among the busiest and most prosperous 
towns in the kingdom, were already falling into 
that declining state in which, with few exceptions, 
they have continued to the present day. A 
pamphlet recommending the encouragement of 
the herring fishery, published in 1(314, particu¬ 
larly mentions Colchester, Harwich, Orford, Aid- 
borough, Dunwich, Warderswioh, Southwold, 
Yarmouth, Blackley, Wells (in Norfolk), Lynne, 
Boston, and Hull, unreduced to an exceedingly 
poor and beggarly condition.-} When a new tax 
was imposed by the parliament it continued to be 
the practice to exempt or make remissions to cer¬ 
tain towns oil account of the poverty and decay 
into which they had fallen: thus, an act of 1S24, 
granting certain subsidies to his rtftjesty, directs, 
m nearly the. same form of words which had for 
many years been used in all such grants, that the 
amount of (3000/. should he deducted from each 
tenth and fifteenth, “ in relief, comfort, and dis¬ 
charge of the poor towns, cities, and boroughs of 
this your said realm wasted, desolate, or destroyed, 

■ or over greatly impoverished, after such rate as 
was and hath before this time been had and made 
to every shire, and to he divided in such manner 
and form as heretofore for one whole fifteen and 
tenth hath been had and divided.” { But, not- 

• Sen Vol. ii. pp. 900, 902. 

| England's Way to Win Wealth, &c., quoted In Eden’s State of 
the Poor, i. 151. 

% Stat. 21. Jae. i. c. 33 (or 34 in some editions ) Chalmers (Esti¬ 
mate, p. 42) has represented this as a grant “ for the reparation of 
decaying cities and towns,... though,” he adds, “ it is not easy to toll 
how the money wus actually applied.” And Anderson and Maopher- 
sou seem to hate undei stood the clause in the same *ensc.—-See 
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•withstanding a few instances of exception, the 
evidences of the general advance of population, as 
well as of wealth, at thi% fime, were visible to all 
clear and impartial eyes. “ The act,” to quote 
the summary of a modern writer, “ which in 1023 
reduced the interest of^ money to eight per cent, 
from ten, shows sufficiently, even against the 
preamble of it, that complains of* decline, how 
much the nation had prospered, and was then ad¬ 
vancing lo a higher state of improvement. Such 
laws can never be safely enacted till all parlies, 
the lenders as well as the borrowers, are properly 
prepared to receive them. The cheerfulness of 
liouest Stow led him to see and to represent the 
state of England during the. reign of Jumcs as it 
really was. He says, as Camden had said before 
him in 1580, that it would in time he incredible, 
were there not due mention made of it, what great 
increase there is within these few years of com¬ 
merce and wealth throughout the kingdom"; of 
the great building of royal and mercantile ships; 
of the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages; 
beside the sudden augmentation of fair and costly 
buildings.”* 

Some idea of the state of the kingdom in differ-' 
cut localities, in respect of wealth and population, 
in the reign of James I. as computed with its 
state at present, may be gathered from a lew 
notices in Camden’s Britannia, the last edition of 
which, published in the lifetime of the author, 
appeared in 1607. Plymouth is described as 
having grown up in the lust age from a small 
fislier-village: the adjoining town of Devon port, 
now containing fifty thousand inhabitants, existed, 
if at all, only as a suburb of Plymouth, winch 
itself is stated to be not very large ; indeed, it hud 
only one church till about tiie year 1640. Lynne, 
of which the population now amounts to nearly 
four thousand souls, is described as a little town, 
scarcely to he called a seaport, though frequented 
by fishermen; and Poole, ’of which the present 
population is not much under nine thousand, had 
been in the preceding age merely a sedge-plot 
with a few fishermen’s huts, ami was as yet only 
a small town, though having some fair buildings 
and a well-fsequented market. Portsmouth is 
described as being very populous in time of wur, 
hut not so iu time of peace: it hud only one 
church, an ancient building. Brighton, now 
having between forty and fifty thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, is merely mentioned, hv the name of Briglit- 
helmsted, as a station on the coast. Yarmouth had 
as yet hut one church; and Lymse, though only 
of comparatively recent origin, was, “for the num¬ 
ber of merchants, beauty of buildings, and wealth 
of the citizens, beyond dispute the best town” in 
Norfolk, with the exception only of Norwich, which, 
although still a large and populous place, was consi¬ 
derably declined from its ancient greatness, its fifty 

Mucplieisou’b Annuls of Commcico (here transcribed fioin Ander¬ 
son), n. 32t». Tlieie can bo no doubt, %te uppudtcnd, that the relief 
was meiely tin exemption from u pait of the tax allowed to certuin 
tonus. 

• Cimluieis, listimatc, p. 43. 


churches having been reduced to between thirty 
and forty. Liucoln was still more decayed: “ It 
is incredible,” says Camden of this town, “ how 
it hath sunk by degrees under the weight of time; 
for of fifty churches that were remembered in it by 
our grandfathers, there are now scarce eighteen 
remaining.” Birmingham, called Bremicham, is 
described as already “ swarming with inhabitants, 
und echoing with tiie noise of anvils but its po¬ 
pulation was as yet probably not u twentieth part 
of what it now is. Halifax, with its single parish 
church, already contained about twelve thousand 
inhabitants: “ so that,” continues the account, 
“ the parishioners are wont to say that they cun 
reckon more men in their parish than any kind of 
animal whatever; whereas, in the most fruitful 
places of England elsewhere, one shall find 
thousands of sheep, hut so few men in proportion, 
that one would think they hud given place to sheep 
and oxen, or were devoured by them. The indus¬ 
try of the inhabitants is also admirable, who, not¬ 
withstanding an unprofitable, barren soil, not fit 
to lne in, have so flourished by the cloth-trade 
(which within these seventy years they first fell 
to) that they are very rich, and have gained a 
reputation for it above their neighbours. Which 
confirms the truth of that old observation, that a 
barren country is a gieat whet to the industry of 
the natives; by which we find that Norinbcrg in 
Germany, Venice anil Genoa in Italy, and, lastly, 
Limoges in France (all situated iu barren soils), 
have ever been very flourishing cities.” As a 
proof of “the vast growth and increase of this 
town,” an old account is afterwards quoted, by 
which it appears that, in 1443, there were only 
thirteen houses in Halifax; and that, in 1566, tins 
small population had increased to “above five 
hundred and twenty householders that kept fires 
and answered the vicar.” Sheffield is described 
as “ icinnrkuhlc, among other little towns here¬ 
abouts, for blacksmiths, great plenty of iron being 
dug in these parts;” and tins reputation the place 
had had for centuries before ; for Chaucer, in his 
Canterbury Tales, has aimed liis ijliller of Trom- 
pmgton with a Sheffield knife;— 

A Shefeltl lliwilfl bill u ho ill hi* hose.* 

Bradford, now a town with forty thousand inha¬ 
bitants, is merely named; Huddersfield, with half 
as many, is not mentioned at all. Hull, though u 
place of no great antiquity, “by degrees,” says 
Camden, “has grown to such a figure, that for 
stately buildings, strong forts, rich fleets, resort of 
merchants, and plenty of all things, it is the most 
celebrated mart-town in these’ parts. AH this in¬ 
crease is owing partly to Michael de la Pole, who, 
upon his advancement to the earldom of Suffolk 
by King Richard 11 .,f procured them their privi¬ 
leges, and partly to their trade of Iceland fish 
dried and hardened, and by them called stock-fish, 
which has strangely enriched the town.” A few 
years later than this, however, ar we have seen 
• Cant. TaW, 31131. f Sru v«>I. 11 . )>. J7>l 
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above, Hull had begun to be reckoned among the 
places of declining trade and population. Beverley 
was also already a very large and populous town: 
its flourishing condition is attributed to a privilege 
the inhabitants had of paying no toll or custom 
in any port or town of England. Sunderland was 
then an obscure village, and is not even mentioned 
by Camden. The part of the kingdom lying 
“ beyond the mountains towards the Western 
Ocean” he seems to regard not only us a foreign, 
but as hardly a civilised country. “ And first,” 
he says, “ of the people of Lancashire, whom I 
approach with a kind of dread: may it forbode no 

ill.However, that I may not seem wanting 

to this county, I will run the hazard of the attempt; 
hoping that the divine assistance, which hath 
favoured me in the rest, will not fail me in this.” 
Proceeding, accordingly, to his survey, he describes 
Rochdale as “ a market-town of no small resort;” 
Bury as another no way inferior to it; and Man¬ 
chester as surpassing “all the towns hereabouts 
in building, populousness, woollen manufacture, 
market-place, and church.” Liverpool is merely 
noticed under the name of Litherpuole, commonly 
shortened into Lirpool, as “ the most convenient 
and usual place for setting sail into Ireland ; but 
not so eminent for antiquity as for neatness and 
populousness.” Of Lancaster it is said, “ At pre¬ 
sent the town is not populous, and the inhabitants 
thereof are all husbandmen; for the grounds about 
it are well cultivated, open and fresh, and without 
any want of wood.” Preston is called “ a large 
town, handsome and populous for these parts;” 
Blackburn is merely mentioned; Ashton, Bolton, 
Oldham, Salford, and several more places, now 
containing each from eight or ten to above fifty 
thousand inhabitants, are not even mentioned, 
existing, as they did, if at all, merely as obscure 
and insignificant villages. Kendal is described 
as “a very populous town,” with “two streets 
crossing each other j” and as “ very eminent for 
the woollen manufacture, and for the industry of 
the inhabitants, who trade throughout England 
with their woollen cloth.” Appleby was already 
fallen into the Bame decay in which it still remains: 
“Nothing,” says Camden, “is memorable about 

it besides its antiquity and situation.It is 

so slenderly peopled, and the buildings are so 
mean, that if antiquity did not make it the chief 
town of the county, and the assizes were not held 
in the castle, which is the chief gaol for male¬ 
factors, it would he but very little above a village.” 
Whitehaven, now containing fifteen thousand inha¬ 
bitants, is not mentioned. Newcastle is called the 
glory of all the towns in Northumberland, and h 
represented as being a very thriving place, and 
rapidly increasing,—carrying on a great trade both 
with the oppositccoaBts of the continent, and with 
other parts of England, especially in sea-coal, of 
which the surrounding country yielded great 
abundance. ifemden, however, maintains that the 
condition anWmanners of the Northumbrians on 
the Border still continued the same as they had 
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been deecrihed'by ./Eneas Sylvius (afterwards 
Pope Pius It.), who passed through this county 
on his return from Scotland, which he had visited 
as legate, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
“A certain river,” Bays his narrative, falling 
from a high mountain, parts the two kingdoms; 
over which ./Eneas ferried; and, coming to a large 
village about Sunset, he alighted at« countryman’s 
house, where he supped with the curate of the 
place and his host. The table was plentifully fur¬ 
nished with pottage, hens, and geese; but nothing 
of either bread or wine appeared. All the men 
and women of the town flocked in, as to some 
strange sight; and as our countrymen, use to 
admire the Ethiopians or Indians, so these people 
stared at ./Eneas, asking the curate what country¬ 
man he was ?—what his errand could be ?—and 
whether he were a Christian or no ? But Eneas, 
being aware of the scarcity he should meet with 
on this road, had been accommodated by a monas¬ 
tery with a rundlct of red wine and some loaves 
of bread. When these were brought to the table 
they were more astonished than before, having 
never seen either wine or -white bread.” The a»- 
count goes on to relate that men and their wives 
came crowding round the table, aud, handling the 
bread and smelling to the wine, begged with such 
importunity to taste the unknown fare, that there 
was nothing for it hut to deal the whole among 
them. At last, at a late h^, all the men, in¬ 
cluding both the curate and tlte,l»st, ran off in a 
body, saying they were going to take refuge in a 
tower at some distance off, for fear of the Scots, 
who were accustomed to cross the river at low 
water in the night, for the purpose of attacking 
and plundering them. But although they carried 
the children with them, they left the women, not¬ 
withstanding that several of them, both wives and 
maids, were very handsome; not thinking, it seems, 
that they would tuke much harm from any ] treat¬ 
ment they were likely’ to receive at the hands of 
the Scots. Nor would they by any means be per¬ 
suaded to take the legate himself along with them, 
though he very importunately besought them to do 
so. .“Thus,” he continues, “Eneas was left 
alone, with only two servants and a guide, amongst 
a hundred women, who, sitting in a ring, with a 
fire in the middle of them, spent the night sleepless 
in dressing of hemp and chatting with the inter¬ 
preter, When the night was well advanced they 
heard a mighty noise of dogs harking and geese 
gagling; whereupon the women slipped off several 
ways and the/guide ran away, and all was in such 
confusion as if the enemy had been upon them. 
But /Eneas thought it his wisest course to keep 
close in his bed-chamber, which was a stable, and 
there to await the issue; lest, running out, and 
being unacquainted with the country, he should 
be robbed by the first man he met. Presently, 
both the women and the guide return, acquainting 
them that all was well, and that they were friends, 
and no enemies, who were arrived.” This is 
rather like a description of eavage life than of the 
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Tudfeft form of civilization; but the narrative 
betrays, if not the provjrbial exaggeration of a 
traveller, at least the ignorant wonder of a foreigner; 
and jEneas, though he may not have materially 
mis-stated what he actually saw, has probably 
mistaken the meaningpf many things. Nor is it 
easy to believe, notwithstanding Camden’s asser¬ 
tion, that the Borderers had not matle a consider¬ 
able advance in civilization in the space of more 
than a century and a half that had elapsed since 
their wild condition and manners astonished the 
literary and elegant Italian. 

Little precise information is to be recovered re¬ 
specting the state of the country during the war 
between the king and the parliament, the histo¬ 
rians, as usual, confining their details almost 
exclusively to parliamentary and military opera¬ 
tions ; but of course this must have been a time of 
general pressure and suffering among all classes. 
As far, however, as can be gathered from the 
accounts that have come down to us, it does not 
appear that there was ever, for even the shortest 
period, any general interruption of the industry of 
the kingdom, or that the mechanism of society 
was ever suspended or seriously deranged in any 
of its ordinary movements. The laws for the 
punishment of crime continued to be adminis¬ 
tered, except in so far as the necessities, and no 
doubt also sometimes the license, of war gave im- 
unity to many acts that, at another time, would 
ave been prevented or visited penally; and the 
fields were cultivated, and every kind of handicraft 
plied, as usual, except only in the few localities 
which were actually at any particular moment the 
scenes of military operations—the ground on which 
a battle was fought or a siege carried on. At one 
time or other, however, nearly every part of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland felt the burning 
ploughshare of war in the course of the ten years 
that followed the raising of the royal standard at 
Nottingham, in August, lo42; and while some 
towns siild districts were kept in a state of constant 
comtnotion or military occupation during a great 
part of that time, others were in shorter space 
half rained by a sharper visitation. TJhen the ex¬ 
traordinary pecuniary exactions to which the nation 
was subjected were such as would have been 
severely felt even in the most flourishing condition 
of trade and industry, and must have proved 
doubly oppressive in such a time of general em¬ 
barrassment and the partial stopping up of most 
of the channels in which the wealth of the couutry 
had been accustomed to flow. Another great evil 
would be the multitude of persons, who, torn from 
their usual occupations by the military levies, or 
thrown loose from them by the shock given to the 
whole fabric of the national industry, would go to 
swell the crew of idlers and vagrants living upon 
beggary and plunder, and to Bpread the hotbed of 
dissoluteness and crime. All this could not fail to 
produce not only much individual suffering, but 
for a time a feebleness and lethargy of all the 
forces of the social system, and a retrograde move¬ 


ment both of the wealth and the population of the 
country. 

But the recovery of the country from this tem¬ 
porary fever and languor was followed by a health 
and strength that Rpeedilv carried it forward much 
farther than it had fallen behind in the career of 
social advancement. All authorities agree in tes¬ 
tifying to the prosperity which England enjoyed 
from the termination of the war to the death" of 
Cromwell. “When this tyrant or protector (as 
some call him),” observes the writer of a tract 
published after the Restoration, “ turned out the 
Long Parliament (in April, 1653), the kingdom 
was arrived at the highest pitch of trade, wealth, 
and honour that it in any age ever yet knew. The 
trade appeared by the great sums offered then for 
the customs and excise,—900,000/. a-year being 
refused. The riches of the nation showed itself 
in the high value that land and all our native 
commodities bore, which are the certain marks of 
opulency.”* According to Child, in his Discourse 
of Trade, the current price of land in England in 
1621 was no more than twelve years’ purchase: 
Sir Charles Davenant states that, in 1666, it had 
risen to from fourteen to sixteen years' purchase.) 
The prices of all descriptions of agricultural pro¬ 
duce were generally (for there was still much 
fluctuation) higher throughout the present period 
than they had ever been known to be before. It 
appears, from the Windsor Tables, that the average 
price of middling wheat, from 1606 to 1625, was 
about 34 s. per quarter; but it was sometimes as 
high as 58,t., and sometimes as low as 29 s. or 30t. 
It continued to rise throughout the early part of 
the reign of Charles!.; never being lower than 
44s. from 1630 to 1640, and sometimes reaching 
56s, or 58s. In 1631 it was fiSr. No accounts 
have been preserved of the year 1642 and the 
three following years. In 1646 the price was 
48s.; in 1641, 13s. Sd.; in 1648, S5s. ; in 1649, 
80s.; in 1650, 76s. Sd. ; in 1651, 73s. 4d. After 
this it declined for n few years, falling in 1654 so 
low as to 26s.; but its average in the last four 
yearB of the protectorate exceeded*45s. From the 
accounts of the purveyors of Prince Henry’B house¬ 
hold, about 1610, it appears that the price of beef 
was then about 3i|d., and of mutton about 3jjd. the 
pound.j The prices of many articles of provision 
in London were fixed by a royal proclamation in 
1633, the object apparently being to bring them 
back to the usual rates, which had been consider¬ 
ably advanced by a scarcity in the preceding year. 
A fat cygnet is directed to be sold for from Is. to 
9s'., according to the season of the year; a pheasant 
cock for 6s.; a pheasant hen 4 for 5s.; a turkey 
cock of the best sort for 4s.; the best turkey hen 
for 3s.; a duck for 8 d .; the best fat goose in the 
market for 2s.; a capon fat and crammed, of the 
best sort, for 2s. 4 d .; the best pullet for Is. 6d.; 
the best hen for Is.; a chicken ^f the best and 

• The World'* Mlitake In Oliver Crorawel^^BlIarleiaii Miicel, 
i. »1. 

f Tructs, published by Sir Chnrlp* WhUworthTi. 359. 

j Birch'* Life of Prince Henry, p. 449, 
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largest sort for 5i i .; a* rabbit for 'Id. or 8 d .; a 
dozen of tame pigeons for 6s.; three eggs for 1 d. ; 
a pound of the best salt butter for 4-1(1.; of the 
best fresh for 5 d. or M, according to the season. 
The prices of some other necessaries are also 
added, among which are tallow candles, “made (if 
wick,” 3|d. the pound ; “made of cotton,” 4 d. ( a 
sack, containing four bushels, of the best old'char- 
coals, Is. 2d. ; a sack of the best and largest small 
coals, £ id. ; a thousand of the best Kentish billets, 
16 s. This same year an ordinance was issued by, 
the Star Chamber establishing various regulations 
for keeping down the prices of provisions,'which 
had been raised by the scarcity, in London and 
Westminster. One of them, in consideration of 
“ the exorbitant prices demanded by vintners for 
dressing and selling provisions,” prohibited per¬ 
sons m that business, for the future, from selling 
anything but bread and wine, or permitting any 
flesh, or other sorts of provisions, to be brought 
into their houses, to be there eaten by any of their 
guests. Another enjoined that keepers of victual¬ 
ling-houses, who, it is affirmed, had of late greatly 
enhanced the prices of their ordinaries, should 
henceforth take no more of each guest for a meal 
than two shillings, which was to include wine and 
beer; and from a servant no more than eight- 
pence. Some at tides of food that are now plen¬ 
tiful, or comparatively common* were still rare, 
and consequently dear, in England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Though coffee, 
us we have seen,was introduced a few years before 
the Restoration, there is no evidence that tea was ; 
and sugar, though it had been long known, was as 
yet only imported in small quantities, and bore a 
high price. In 1619 we find the price of two 
cauliflowers set down at 3s., and that of sixteen 
artichokes at 3s. Ad. ; and among the articles pro¬ 
vided only a few ycais before for the household 
of James’s queen arc a few potatoes, which are 
charged at ‘2s. the pound. At tiiis time, and down 
tu a considerably later date, the usual bread-corn 
of the poorer sort of the people of England was 
barley, as is distinctly stated m a royal ordinance 
dated in 1646, which Rymer has printed.* At the 
end of the. reign of Elizabeth, as appears from the 
Household Book of Sir Edward Coke, then attor¬ 
ney-general, the servants of great families com¬ 
monly ate rye-bread ; and large quantities of 
oatmeal were also consumed. Above twenty stone 
of licet, besides oilier meat, were consumed every 
week in Sir Edvard’s family, while iqLondon, at 
their residence in the Castle Yard, Holborn ; and 
yet, at this time, considerably more than a third of 
the whole year eohsisted of fish-days, which are 
believed to have been universally and strictly ob¬ 
served. Coke received numerous presents of 
bucks, lieronshaws, swans, marchpanes (or sweet 
biscuit), and fruit; but not many garden vegeta¬ 
bles seem to inue been used, only a few onions, 
leeks, currot^Bd radishes being purchased, ap¬ 
parently to mHw pottage lor the poor. The price 

1 Fwlnra, xix. 102. 
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of linen at this time, at least of good quality, was 
very high, if we may judge from Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, where ..Dame Quickly affirms 
thfit the holland of which she had made Faletaff’s 
shirts had cost her eight shillings the ell. This is 
Confirmed by what Philip Sjtubbes fells us in his 
Anatomy'of Abuses,'of Which the Becond edition 
was published\nl 595-, that the meanest Bhirt cost 
half-a-crown; nndkdme as much as ten pounds. 
The price of wool was also'very high throughout 
the reign of James, till a proclamation which he 
issued ni July, 1022, prohibiting its exportation, 
brought it dpwn from 33s. to 18.!. the tod, or from 
alxfve 1 .?. 2d. to hot quite id. _per pound.* Some 
ears afterwards, however, the price again rose ; 
aviug been 24s. the tod in 1641; 37s. 6 d. in 
1648; 40s. in 1649; and between 1650 and 1660 
ranging from 22s. 6 d. to 60s.* 

JOf the wages of the different cl asses, of labour¬ 
ers in the early part of the present period a notion 
may be gathered from an account, printed in the 
Archseologia, of the rates as fixed for the comity 
of Rutland by the justices of the peace in 1610, 
which, as it appears, continued to be observe*! 
nearly down to the breaking out of the civil war.t 
The yearly wages of a bailiff of husbandry are 
here set down at only 52s.; of “ a man-servant for 
husbandry, of the best sort, which can eire (plough), 
sow, mow, thresh, make a rick, thack and hedge the 
snme, and can kill a hog, sheep, and calf,” at 50s.; 
of a common servant of husbandry, at 40s.; of a 
mean (middling) servant, at 29s.; of a boy under 
sixteen, at 20s.; of “ a chief w«man-servant, being 
a cook, and can bake, brew, and make malt, and 
able to oversee other servants,” at 26s. 8 d .; of 
“ a second woman-servant of the best sort, which 
cannot dress meat, nor make malt, but brew,” &c., 
at 23s. Ad. ; of a “ womam-servant whichjcau do 
but outworks and drudgery, at 16s.; of a girl 
under sixteen, at 14s.; of a chief miller at 46s.; 
of a common miller, at 31s. 8<i.; of a chief shep¬ 
herd, at 30s. of a common shepherd, at 25s. 
For harvest-work, a mower is ordered to have by 
the day 5rf., with his meat; a man reaper, hay¬ 
maker, heijger, or ditcher. Ad .; a woman reaper, 
'id .; a .woman haymaker, 2d. If no meat was 
given these sums were to be exactly doubled in 
each case, except that the woman haymaker was 
to have id. instead of 4tf. Every other kind of 
labourer at all other times than in harvest was to 
have, from Easter till Michaelmas, id. a-day with 
food, or Id. without; and from Michaelmas to 
Easter, 2d. wish food and Od. without. The day’s 
wages of various descriptions of artificers before 
Michaelmas, when they were highest, were ap¬ 
pointed to be, for a master carpenter, 8 d. with 
meat, or Is. 2d. without; for “a free mason, which 
can draw his plot, work, and set accordingly, 
having charge over others,” 8<i. with meat, or Is. 
without; for a chief joiner, or a master sawyer, 

* Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, ii. 242 (second edition). 

♦ Archccolotfia, xi. 200. 

t This is conjectured to be the sum by Sir Frederick Eden, Stule 
of the i’oor, hi. p. xcvii, Appondix. It stands iu the accotmt 10*. 
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6 d. with meat, or 1.?. without; for a horse-collar 
maker, fid. with meat, or lOd.' without; for 
a ploughwright, a roughs mason, an expert car¬ 
penter, or a tiler or slater, 5d. with, or l@d. 
without meat; for a thatcher, hurdle-maker, 
or bricklayer, 5d. vjth, or 9 d,- without dacat. 
After Michaelmas the rates set down am fron) 
two-thirds to four-fifths of those sutbs, the greatest 
proportional deduction being generally made from 
the highest wages. Throughout the year tamers 
and gardeners, are allowed'fid. wirith, and l.t. 
without meat; and, tailors 4d, with meat, and 
fid. without. “ In these rates of yvniges,” ob¬ 
serves Sir Frederick Eden, “the justices' eCom 
to have calculated that half the day’s earnings 
were equivalent to, diet for one day: in; modern 
times, however, a much greater proportion of the 
daily pay of a labourer is appropriated to the, pur¬ 
chase of the single article of bread,”* This latter 
assertion is surely more than, questionable: Sir 
Frederick seems to have been thinking of the cost 
of food, not for the labourer alone, but for bis wife 
and children as well as himself: if a labourer’s 
own diet at the present day cost him even so much 
as half his wages, his wife, and perhaps three, four, 
or five children would in manv cases have to sub¬ 
sist on the other half, and nothing would remain 
for clothes, rent, and other expenses. Nor, at 
least in many descriptions of work, would the 
allowance of diet to a working-man make anything 
like a difference of one-half upon the, amount of 
his day’s wages. Sir Frederick afterwards admits 
that it is riot easy to conceive that, whilst wheat 
was at 34i. the quarter, as it was at this time, “ a 
labourer, whose wages on an average, it is pro¬ 
bable, were about 8 d. a-day, could have been as 
well provided with the most important'neccssarics 
of life gs he is at present.”f 

In a tract entitled “Britain’s Busse,” published 
in 1615, in recommendation of a project for the 
fitting out of busses to enable the English to rival 
the Dutch in the herring-fishery, the author makes 
an estimate of the expense of dieting the seamen, 
from which some inferences may be drawn as to. 
the manner of living among the labouring classes 
at this time. He proposes that every man and 
boy should be allowed, in the first place, a gallon 
of beer 'a-day, which, he says, is the allowance 
made in the king’s ships: the cost of the beer is 
calculated at a fraction more than 2d. a gallon. 
Then, each was to have (also as in his majesty’s 
ships) a pound of biscuit a-day, costing between 
five and six farthings; half a pint*of oatmeal or 
pease, costing a’ farthing and a half; two pounds 
of bacon a-week, costing 6J d., besides as much 
fresh fish as they could catch for themselves; a 
quarter of a pound, of butter a-day, costing about a 
penny, “ to butter their fish, or otherwise to eat as 
they like;” half a pound of Holland cheese, cost¬ 
ing five farthings; together with three pints of 
vinegar, costing about 2ri., and seven Kentish 
fagots, costing about 6 d., a-day, for every sixteen. 

* State of the Poor, i. 14 u . -j Ibiil.'p. 1 j2. 
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The exact estimated daily cost of victualling for 
each is seven pence, three farthings, and one 
twenty-eighth of a farthing. This is rather higher 
thaq the allowance that is made, in the Rutland table 
for the highest class of mechanics, even the master 
carpenter being only allowed sixpence a-day for 
diet; hut the difference was no doubt found neces¬ 
sary in those days to make up for tiie dangers and 
disagreeable drcurpstances of a sailor’s life. The 
wages proposed to lie paid to the crew arc also 
high as compared with the earnings of cither agri¬ 
cultural or mechanical labour: the, masters were 
to hgve about 3s. Id. a-day; the mates about 
10 }d.; one-half of the men about 8 \d. each ; the 
others about hi .; and the hoys about 2J</. It 
appears by an ordinance printed in Rymer, that in 
103fi seamen in the royal navy were allowed in 
harbour sevenpence halfpenny n-rlay for their pro¬ 
visions, and, when at sen, cjirlitpence halfpenny.* 
In a curious tract, entitled “ Stanley’s Remedy, or 
the Wav how to Reform Wandering Beggars, 
Thieves, Highway Robbers, and Pickpockets,” 
written in the reign of King James, and printed 
in 1646, the cost of the diet and maintenance of 
every one of the idle, thievish, drunken persons 
that, infested the kingdom, living only upon beg • 
garv and plunder, is estimated at threepence per 
day at the least. ' 

Although the legislation respecting pauperism 
had begun to he separated from that respecting 
vagrancy and crime some time before the end of 
the preceding' century,t the two subjects still con¬ 
tinued to he frequently viewed in their old, and, 
indeed, in some respects, natural and indissoluble 
connexion. Even so early as only a few years 
after the yeession of James I. we find parliament 
adverting to the inconveniences which had already 
begun to he experienced from the legal provision 
that had been established for the poor operating 
in many cases as a premium and encouragement 
to idleness. One of the clauses of an act passed 
in 1609 complains that “ many wilful people, 
finding that thev, having children, have some hope, 
to have relief from the parish wherein they dwell, 
and being able to labour and thereby to relieve 
themselves and their families, do nevertheless run 
away out of their parishes, and leave their families 
upon the parish.”] It was therefore enacted that 
all such persons should he deemed to he incorri¬ 
gible rogues, and punished as such. This same 
act, after noticing that divers good and neces¬ 
sary laws formerly made for tlie building of 
houses of correction for the suppressing and 
punishing of rogues, vagabonds, and other idle, 
vagrant, and disorderly perstms, had not wrought 
so good effect as was expected, partly because, the 
houses of correction lmd not been built as was 
intended, partly that the laws had not in other 
respects been duly and severely put in execution, 
directed that such houses should immediately he 
built or provided for every cour^k“ with mills, 

p Ftedern, xx. 103. + p. 906. 

J Stat. 7 -lac. i. c. 4. # 
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turn*, card*, and such like necessary implements, 
to *et the said rogue*, or such other idle persons, 
on work.” “ Lord Coke,” say* Sir Frederick 
Eden, “ was of opinion that justices of the peace 
were authorized by this act to commit to the 
house of correction idle or disorderly persons, 
although they had lawful means to live by. lie 
conceived that houses of correction were the only 
possible means of compelling them to labour; and 
that this excellent woik (as he called it) was, with¬ 
out question, feasible; for he says that, upon 
making of the 39th of Elizabeth (chap. 4), and a 
good space after, whilst justices and other officers 
were diligent and industrious, there was not a 
rogue to be seen in any part of England; but, 
when justices became remiss, rogues Bwarmed 
again. He adds, that few were committed to the 
house of correction without coming out better.”* 
The poor-law of the 43rd of Elizabeth was con¬ 
tinued by several statutes passed in the reigns of 
James and Charles, and a few additions were made 
to it, relating principally to the binding of poor 
children apprentices. These acts, however, are 
affirmed to have been very imperfectly executed; 
in many places, it is said, no rates were made for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years after the passing of 
the act of Elizabeth; and in most eases the sums 
raised were so inadequate that numbers of persons 
were still left to perish for want. The author of 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Grievous Groans for the 
Poor, by M. S.,” published in 1622, writes as 
follow*:—“Though the number of the poor do 
daily increase, there hath been no collection for 
them, no, not these seven years, in many parishes 
of this land, especially in county towns; but many 
of those parishes tumeth forth their poor, yea and 
their lusty labourers that will not work, or for any 
misdemeanor want work, to beg, filch, and steal 
for their maintenance, so that the country is 
pitifully pestered with them; yea, and the maimed 
soldiers, that have ventured their lives and lost 
their limbs in our behalf, are also thus requited; 
for when they return home, to live by some labour 
in their natural country, though they can work 
well in some kind of labour, every man saith, We 
will not be troubled with their service, but make 
other shift for our business: so are they turned 
forth to travel in idleness (the highway to hell), 
and seek their meat upon meres (as the proverb 
goeth), with begging, filching, and stealing for 
their maintenance, until the law bring them unto 
the fearful end of hanging.” Sojne information 
respecting the pauper and disorderly portion of the 

* State of Poor, i. 145. The iefeience6 arc lo CmKr, 2 Infct. 729 
end /34. 
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population a few years after this may be gleaned 
from a paper of order* for the regulation of certain 
branches of police, issued „by the privy council in 
1635.* Common offences and abuses, which 
stewards to lords and gentlemen are enjoined 
specially to inquire into in keeping their leets 
twice a-year, are enumerated as follows: “ Of 
bakers and brewers for breaking of assizes; of 
forestallers and regrators; against tradesmen of 
all sorts, for selling with under-weights, or at 
excessive prices, or things unwholesome, or things 
made in deceit; of people breakers of house*, 
common thieves, and their receivers; haunters of 
taverns or alehouses; those that go in good clothes 
and fare well, and none knows whereof they live; 
those that be night-walkers; builders of cottages 
and takers-in of inmates; offences of victuallers, 
artificers, workmen, and labourers.” Another 
regulation directs that “ the correction houses in 
all counties may be made adjoining to the common 
prisons, and the gaoler to be made governor of 
them, that so he may employ to work prisoners 
committed for small causes, and so they may learn 
honesty by labour, and not live idly and miserttbly 
long in prison, whereby they are made worse when 
they come out than they were when they went in; 
and, where many houses of correction are in one 
county, one of them at least to be near the gaol.” 
It would appear from this that the house of cor¬ 
rection system had lost by this time very much of 
the virtue ascribed to it by Coke in its first oper¬ 
ation. Another order, prohibiting all persons from 
harbouring rogues in their barns or out-housings, 
and authorizing constables and justices of the 
peace to demand from persons wandering about 
with women and children where they were married 
and where their children were christened, adds, 
“ for these people live like salvages, neither ( marry, 
nor bury, nor christen; which licentious liberty 
makes so many delight to be rogues and wan¬ 
derers.” A gieat increase of beggars had been 
occasioned about this time by the disbanding of 
the army in Ireland the preceding year: the con¬ 
sequence was that the soldiers, and probably many 
others along with them, immediately flocked over 
in swarms to England; to remedy which evil a 
proclamation was issued, commanding them to 
return to Ireland, and ordering them to be conveyed 
from constable to constable to either Bristol, 
Minehcad, Barnstaple, Chester, Liverpool, Mil¬ 
ford, or Workington; if they should be found 
begging in England afterwards, they were to be 
punished as rogue* and vagabouds.t j 

• Reprinted, by Eden, from n eopy in the British Museum : State 
ofVoor, i. ]56— lfcO. 

■f E} roer, Foed. aix. 72 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 
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( N the 25th of May 1 

. X& Charles and his two i 

'<ilr - fL brothers, the Dukes 

ol York wmI Chiu- 

% mNfwiwml ?f ,cr ’ k " dc ' l j ,ca , r 

4"Dover, where Monk 
f|l «.( T met them. The king 

f Sfelrvlly w) f embraced and kissed 
- ••®SvtVi£? i l'iK4Sji his restorer, calling 
him “ father,” and 
. ;r~> j walked with him to 

s£,'t,J his coach; and the 
glonlicd general, to 
the envy of older anil nobler royalists, rode m 
the Riime coach with the king and the dukes. 
On the 28th, the Lords woie udvcitised by a 
royal message, that his majesty would he at White¬ 
hall on the monow; and, on the 29th, which was 
Charles’s birth-day,* lie made his solemn entry 
into London, attended by the members of both 
Houses, bishops, ministers, knights of the Bath, 
lord mayor and aldermen, kettle-drums and trum¬ 
pets. The streets were railed in, the windows 
and balconies were hung with tapestry, flowers 
were scattered on his path, and all w as joy and 
jubilee. The first thing he did on arriving at 
Whitehall was to invest Monk with the Order of 
the Carter, and make him a member of the privy 
council. Tha^foreign ambassadors, who had 
complimentedTJlivcr and Richard Cromwell, and 

, # in tlieii couti.k'tcd Ills 30th V'.-ir. 


even acknowledged the restored Rump, made 
great testimony of joy for his happy restoration. 
And when Chillies met the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Manchester, the Lord Kimholtonof former 
tunes, and one of the members whose attempted 
anest had hurried on the civil war, hailed him as 
“Great king,” “dread sovereign,” “ a native 
king,” “ a son of the wise,” “a son of the ancient 
kings,” anil prophesied to him that he would he 
an example to all kings of piety, justice, pru¬ 
dence, and power, the greatest king that ever bore 
the name of Charles. Nor were the Commons 
much behind the Lords: their Speaker, Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, who had formerly been distin¬ 
guished by a very different species of oratory, told 
Charles that lie was deservedly the “ king of 
hearts j” that he would receive from his people a 
crown of hearts; that he could not fail of being 
the happiest and must glorious king of the hap¬ 
piest people. We shall presently see how these 
predictions ware veritied. 

Even at Dover the restored king was beset by 
ambitious and impatient cavaliers, who all hoped 
to be made ministers, members of the privy coun¬ 
cil, or something great in the government, as the 
rewurd of their loyalty and sufferings; and those 
were the most pressing whose services had been 
tbe least valuable to the cause. At Canterbury 
Monk, who in some respects was a mere broker for 
others, who might have opposed him but for the 
tempting bargains he had offered, put into his ma- 
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jcslv’s Lands “ a largo paper full nf names,” telling 
him “ that he could not do him hotter service than 
by recommending to him such persons who were 
most grateful to the people, nnd in respect of their 
parts and interests were best able to serve him.” 
Charles put the. paper into his pocket without 
reading it; but, as soon as he could, he took an 
opportunity of consulting with his chancellor, Cla¬ 
rendon, who had returned with him from u long 
exile, and who informs us that the paper con¬ 
tained the names of at least threescore and ten 
persons, who were thought fittest to he made 
privy counsellors; that in this entire number there 
were only two—the Marquess of Hertford and the, 
Earl of Southampton—who had ever served the 
king, or been looked upon as zealously affected to 
his service; that all the rest were either such as 
had deserted the king by adhering to the parlia¬ 
ment, or such as had taken part in the beginning 
of the late revolution (here called rebellion), and 
had acted with all fierceness and animosity until 
the new model, and dismissal of the Earl of 
Essex: then, indeed, as CromwclHiad grown ter¬ 
rible to them, they were disposed to wish the king 
back again, though they had done nothing hut 
wish. “ There were then,” adds Clarendon, “ the 
names of the principal persons of the Presbyterian 
party, to which the general (Monk) was thought 
to he most inclined, at least to satisfy the foolish 
and unruly inclinations nf Ins wife. There were 
likewise the names of some who were most noto¬ 
rious in all the other factions; and of some 
who, in respect of their mean qualities and meaner 


qualifications, nobody could imagine how they 
could come to he named.” But the chancellor, 
who cared a great deal more about the cabinet to 
he established than did the indolent pleasure- 
loving king, and who lmd made up his maul for a 
privy council of a very different composition, un¬ 
dertook to settle this matter with the general, 
through the medium of Mr. Morrice, the most 
intimate friend of the hitter. The wary Monk 
avoided committing himself in person, but his 
friend Morrice, after speaking with him in pri¬ 
vate, returned to the chancellor and told him the 
trouble the general was in—“ that the truth was, 
he had been obliged to have much communica¬ 
tion with men of all humours and inclinations, and 
so had promised to do them good offices to the 
king, and could mil, therefore, avoid inserting their 
names in that paper, without any imagination that 
the king would accept them ; that, he had done his 
part, and all that could he expected from him, and 
left the king to do what he thought best for his ow n 
service.”* In lieu, therefore, of Monk’s list a new 
one was drawn up by Clarendon, who found himself 
constrained to admit almost as many Presbyterians 
as cavaliers and Cliurch-of-England men, but who 
evidently hoped to he able to displace the former 
by degrees. The king’s two brothers, the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, the Marquess of Ormond, 
the Earl of Lindsay, the Earl of Southampton, 
Lord Say and Selc, Lord Seymour, Sir Kredenc 
Cornwallis, Sir George Carteret, Colonel Chiuics 
Howard, General Monk, the Earl of Manehestei, 

Clarendon, Lilt’. 
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the Earl of St. Allians, Lord Culpeper, Mr. Arthur 
Anncsley, Mr. Morrice (Monk’s confidential friend, 
who was also made secretary of state), the Chan¬ 
cellor Clarendon, the Marquess of Dorchester, the 
Earl of Berkshire, the Earl of Norwich, Lord 
Wentworth, Mr. Derail Hollis, Sir Edward Ni¬ 
cholas, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, the Marquess 
of Hertford, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Leicester, Lord Roberts, Lord Berkeley, and 
General Montague, admiral of the, fleet, and a few 
weeks after created Earl of Sandwich,* were the 
members of Charles’s first privy council. Monk 
was continued captain-general of all the forces of 
the three kingdoms, was made master of the 
horse, and (on the 1th of July) was further 
gratified by a long list of titles of nobility, 
ending in that of Duke of Albemarle; and 
his coarse, low-bred wife, who had been a mil¬ 
liner, and his mistress before she became his 
wife, took her place at court as a right noble 
duchess amongst the proudest dames of the 
land. The Duke of York was made lord high 
admiral of England, lord warden of the Cinque 
J’orts, &c,; Sir Edward Nicholas was joined witli 
Morrice ns secretary of state; the Earl of South¬ 
ampton became lord high treasurer; the Marquess 
of Ormond, lord steward; the Earl of Manchester, 
lord chamberlain ; and Lord Clarendon, retaining 
the chancellorship,t was entrusted with the chief 
management of afl'airs. The Presbyterians were 
startled by the reproduction of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; but they were gratified by a royal pro¬ 
clamation against vice, debauchery, and profane¬ 
ness, and by seeing Baxter and Calamy, the most 
eloquent and learned of their preachers, admitted 
into the number of Charles’s chaplains. To keep 
the lord mayor, the aldermen, sheriffs, and prin¬ 
cipal officers of the city militia in good humour 
and loyalty, the honour of knighthood was showered 
upon them-—' 1 an honour,” says Clarendon, “ the 
city had been without, near eighteen years, and 
therefore abundantly welcome to the husbands and 
their wircs."\ And, still further to captivate the 
fair ones of the city. Chillies went soon after, 
11 with as much pomp and splendour as any 
earthly prince could do, to the great city fcast.”§ 
That none of the old attributes of royalty might 
lemam in the shade, his majesty began to touch 
for the king’s evil, according to custom, sitting 
under his canopy of state in the Banqueting 
House, with the surgeons and chaplains, and 
stroking the faces of all the sick that,svere brought 
to him, one of the chaplains saying at each touch¬ 
ing—“ He put his hands upon them and he 
healed them.” This disgusting if not blasphemous 

* According to lint friend, or creature, Pepys, this Montague hiul 
ontoi turned hopes of bunging in the king himself, and afterwards 
thought it hard that he should have been anticipated by such a 
vulgar fellow uh Monk. See Pepys’s Diary. 

t He had been created Earl of Clarendon on tho preceding 20th 
of Apul, before the kiug’a coming. 

} Clarendon, Life.—-Oliver Cromwell hail knighted many in his 
way; but, according to Clarendon, the usurper could no more confer 
that honour in reality than ho could cure the kiug’s evil by touch¬ 
ing for it 1 

t Evelyn’s Memons. 


ceremony was the more irritating to the Puritans, 
from the open profligacy and debauchery of the 
prince who thus pretended, to an hereditary right 
of working miracles. 

The Lords and Commons, who, under Monk, 
had recalled the king, were, not properly a parlia¬ 
ment, hut only a convention ; and, therefore, one 
of the first proceedings after his arrival was to 
pass an act constituting this convention to he a par¬ 
liament. Their first condition, however, was not 
lost sight of, and they were ever afterwards culled 
the convention parliament. They voted 10,000/. 
a month to the king for present necessities. The 
chancellor, Clarendon, told them that the king 
would in all points make good his declaration 
from Breda; that he granted a free pardon to all 
except those whom the parliament should except; 
and that no man should be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion* i 

On the l()th of May, fifteen days before Charles’s 
solemn entry into London, the Lords had caused 
the Book of Common Prayer to be read before 
them; and at the same time both they and die 
Commons had begun to arrest as traitors all such 
as spoke amiss of his gracious majesty, or of kingly 
government. They hud also seized Clement, one 
of the. late king’s judges; and hud ordered the 
seizure of the goods of all that sat as judges 
upon that memorable trial : thus plainly inti¬ 
mating, even before Charles’s arrival, that ven¬ 
geance was to be taken upon the regicides. And 
now, while the Duds, who had been so long cast 
out and humbled, openly proclaimed their thirst 
for vengeance, the Presbyterian majority of the 
Commons, led on by the noisy, hot-headed, and 
vindictive Hollis, voted that neither themselves 
nor the people of England could he freed from 
the horrid guilt, of the late unnatural rebellion, or 
from the punishment which that guilt merited, 
unless they formally availed themselves of his 
majesty’s grace and pardon, as set forth iu the 
declaration of Breda; and, throwing into one deep 
pit of baseness and shame all the good they hud 
done, together with all the evil—all their recollec¬ 
tions of the fact that, if the Independents had cut 
off the late kiug’s head, they themselves had 
brought him helpless to the, foot of the scaffold 
and lmd sharpened the axe—they went in a body 
to the Banqueting House, and threw themselves 
and (as far as such representatives could do it) the 
people of England in penitence and contritiou at 
the feet of Clyirles, who recommended them to 
dispatch what was called a bill of indemnity and 
oblivion.. But, even in the declaration from 
Breda, there was a clause mentioning exceptions 
(“ excepting only such persons ns shall hereafter 
he excepted by parliament”), and Clarendon had 

* Clarendou proposed at tho council-lward to burn all the memo¬ 
rial* of the Commonwealth and of tho government uf Cromwell. Thu 
Earl of Southampton opposed this, saying that it wan better to leave 
those papers and records os an example of rebellion, to deter others: 
but Clarendon had his way, and an enormous mass of historical 
documents was destroyed. _ 
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all along counted upon punishing with death all 
such as had been immediately concerned in the death 
of the late king. Monk,however, wfften arranging 
the Restoration, had advised that not more than 
four should he excepted; and now he stepped in 
to check the vindictive.fury of the Commons, and 
prevailed upon them to limit the' number of their 
victims to seven,—Scott, Holland* Lisle, Burk- 
stead,Harrison,Say, and,Tones,—who, it was voted, 
should lose the benefit of the indemnity both as to 
life and estate. But this number nf seven was 
presently raised to ten by the additioti of Coke, 
the active solicitor; Broughton, clerk to the High 
Court o? Justice; and Bendy, who had acted as 
serjeant-at-arms during the trial. These ten, it was 
understood, were, all to suffer a horrible death. 
But, without losing time, the Commons proceeded 
to select a still larger number that, were to suffer 
the minor penalties of imprisonment for life, loss of 
property, and beggary to their posterity. They voted 
that a petition should he drawn and presented to 
the king, begging him to issue a proclamation 
coiMnanding.all those who had been concerned in 
managing his father’s trial, or otherwise forward 
in promoting his death, to surrender themselves 
within fourteen 'days. Charles issued this procla¬ 
mation accordingly, and nineteen individuals came 
in to stand their trial, hoping that, as ten had been 
fixed upon already for execution, their lives, at 
least, would he spared; while nineteen or twenty 
of their associates, measuring more accurately the 
vindictiveness of the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, 
hid themselves or fled beyond sea. Then the 
Commons selected twenty more to he excepted 
out of the general act of oblivion, to suffer such 
penalties and forfeitures, not extending to life, as 
should he thought fit to he inflicted on them by 
an act to pass for that purpose.* These twenty 
were Sir Harry Vane, St. John, lluselrig, 1 ret on, 
Oesborough, Lambert, Fleetwood, Axteli, Syden¬ 
ham, Lenthall, Burton, Keble, Packe, Blackwell, 
l’yne, Bean, Creed, Nye, Goodwin, and Cobhetl. 
Nor did the Commons stop here, going on to 
except from all benefit of the indemnity such of 
the late king’s judges as had not surrendered upon 
the proclamation. And in this state the hill of 
indemnity and oblivion was sent up to the Lords, 
who found it much too moderate and merciful. 
Their lordships began with a vote of the most 
fierce and barbarous kind. “ The Lords were 
inclined to revenge their own order on the. persons 
of some in the High Court of Justice, by whom 
some of their number had been condemned, and 
to except one of the judges for every lord they 
had put to death; the nomination of the person to 
he excepted being referred to that lord who was 
most nearly related to the person that had suffered. 
According to this rule Colonel Croxtou was nomi¬ 
nated by the next relation to the Earl of Derby, 
Major Waring by the kinsman of another, anil 
Colonel Titchburn by a third; the Earl V Den¬ 
bigh, whose sister had been married to the Duke 

■* Kunuct, Register. 


of Hamilton, being desired by the Lords to nomi¬ 
nate one to he, excepted in satisfaction for the 
death of his brother-in-law, named a pci son who 
had been some time dead, of which some of the. 
House being informed, they called upon him to 
name another; lmt he said that,tbuce it had so 
fallen out, he desired to he, excused from naming 
any more. This action, although seeming to pro¬ 
ceed from chance, was generally esteemed to have 
been voluntary, the Earl of Denbigh being known 
to he a generous man and a lover of his country.”* 
After this return to the spirit of the execrable h\r. 
Iii/ionix of the most, barbarous time, the Lords 
voted that all who had signed the death-warrant 
against Charles I., or sat when sentence was pro¬ 
nounced upon him, and six others not in that 
category, — namely, Hacker, Vane, Lambert, 
Ilaselrig, Axtc.ll, and Peters,—should he excepted, 
us capital traitors, from the indemnity. They 
were going on in making the bill still more severe, 
hut the king was still more eager for money than 
for revenge, and, after several messages had been 
sent from Whitehall by the Chancellor Clarendon 
and others, praying the Lords to dispatch the bill, 
he himself, regardless of the constitutional rule, 
which precluded the sovereign from taking any 
cognisance of a pending hill, sent down .1 positive, 
order to hasten their proceedings, in order that 
the Commons might pass to the money-bill. 
Hereupon the Lords, without, noticing the irregu¬ 
larity, returned the lull of indemnity to the Com¬ 
mons with the alterations we have mentioned; 
and the Commons adopted the hill 111 that form. 
They, however, were anxious to save, the lives of 
Sir Harry Vane and General Lambert; and the 
Lords joined with them in an address to the king 
playing that if, after trial, these two should he 
attainted, execution should he remitted. The 
Lords also agreed that, Lenthall, who hud intrigued 
with the royalists before the Restoration, and had 
ofleted the king a bribe of .'5000/., should he 
spared both 111 life and estate. That rash repub¬ 
lican, Sir Art Jin 1 Ilaselrig, who unwillingly had 
played into the hands of Monk, had a nairnw 
escape; hut the astncious geneial, who had duped 
him, stepped m considerately, and saved 1 us life. 
YVliitclockc, that easy-tempered vassal of circum¬ 
stances, with aimed at by Piynne and the rest nf 
the fanatic 1’reshy tei urns, who detested him because 
Jie hud been active under Oliver Cromwell 111 pro¬ 
moting toleration ; hut it was (bund, on u vole, that, 
he hail more friends than enemies; and he, too, 
escaped. Serope was at (iisl exempted; hut in 
consequence, it appears, nf t,lie betrayal of some, 
private cimvetsution, in which he. still justified the 
trial and execution of Chillies l.,f his name was 

* Ludlow For tin’ infamous tote mm* also the Lords’ Jonniiil*. 

i " I niiing these 1 ontests,” wn\s the lepuhlicnn Ludlow, “ between 
the two Houses, lunching the exceptions to be made, Su loliu 
Uouchier, who hud been one of the king’s judge*, nud hud rondt ted 
himself within the time limited by the proclamation, being of a gie.it 
ago and voiy infirm, was net untied to lodge at a piivato house 
belonging b> one of his daughters. In tins place he was wised with 
mi dangerous a fit of illness that those about him, who were hi* 
newest"!cUtions, despairing of his rccovciy, and piesunmig that an 
acknowledgment Irom him of hi» soriow tor tin. part li? had m the 
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again set down in the capital list; and Colonel 
Hutchinson, notwithstanding his “ signal repent¬ 
ance,” was finally excepted from the indemnity. 
As the principle that vengeance should he taken 
only upon the late king’s judges was departed 
from, it was hut natural to expect that, they should 
fall upon him who had been the bosom friend of 
Cromwell, and who had defended, in the eyes of 
all Europe, the proceedings of the High Court of 
Justice. And the immortal John Milton was 
committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, 
and threatened with destruction, for having written 
his “Defence of the English People” and his 
“ Eikonoelnstes. ” His glorious friend Andrew 
Marvell and two other admirers of genius (ami 
no more) raised their voices in the poet’s favour. 
They were told that he had hecn Latin secretary 
to Cromwell, and so deserved to be hanged ; but 
in the end, after he had been plundered by the 
serjeant-at-arms, who called his Jobberies fees, 
Milton escaped with no other punishment than a 
general disqualification for the public service, the 
public burning of his “ Defensio pro I’opulo An- 
glicuno” and “ Eikonoclastcs,” and the spectacle 
of the moral decline and political degradation 

condemnation of the king might tprul to procure somo favour to them 
from those m powpi, they earnestly pressed him to give them that 
antiftfiirtion. lint lie. Wing highly displeased with their request, rose 
suddenly from Ins chair, which for some days he had not been able 
to do without assistance, and, leceivmg flush vigour from the memory 
of that action, said, * I tell yon it was a just act; God and nil good 
men will ow ifcit.' And, having thus expressed himself, he sate dow n 
.(gain, and soon after quietly ended his lite ."—Me mail 


of his country under the misrule of the restored 
Stuart. Prvnne, who had many of the properties 
of the bloodhound, would have hunted down the 
weak, inoffensive, and amiable Richard Cromwell; 
but no one would join him in that chase : and the 
son of a great man, after travelling some time on 
the continent, was allowed to live quietly in the 
pleasant retirement of Cheshnnt. In the end, 
twenty-nine victims were given over to the ven¬ 
geance rather thanlo the justice of the courts of 
law, with a mocking proviso in favour of such as 
hud surrendered, that sentence should not he exe¬ 
cuted without special act of parliament. Nineteen 
had saved themselves by timely flight. About 
twenty enumerated persons, as well as all those 
who had pronounced sentence of death in any of 
the late High Courts of Justice, were rendered 
incapable of any office, civil or military. 

A number of other bills were hurried through 
the Houses and presented to the king at the same 
time with this'indemnity bill. The duty of ton¬ 
nage and poundage, one of the great starting points 
in the late revolution, was voted to Charles for 
life ; the king’s birth-day and glorious restoration 
—the 29th of May—was made a perpetual anni¬ 
versary, to he observed with thanksgiving to God 
for Ins miraculous deliverance of this poor nation; 
and another bill enacted that a speedy provision of 
money should be made, to disband the old army 
and navy. In giving his assent to these bills, 
which were presented with every possible prostru- 
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tion, Charles told the Speaker that he willingly 
pardoned all such as the parliament had pardoned, 
hut that, for the future, he Bhould he rigorous and 
severe against all such as testified any dislike of 
the government; that he hoped the forces would 
he quietly disbanded, »ud that he should not hear 
any complaints of their living at free quarter, 
which would he imputed to him; and, finally,that 
he was much in want of money, not having where¬ 
with to keep house at Whitehall. Presently after 
a committee was appointed to consider of settling 
a suitable revenue on his sacred majesty. This 
committee reported that it appeared that the reve¬ 
nue of Charles I., from the year 1631 to 1641, 
had amounted on an average to about 900,0006, 
of which 200,000/. flowed from sources that were 
cither not warranted by law or now no longer 
available. Calculating the difference in the value 
of money, and contenting themselves with the 
vague promises of a faithless prince, the Commons 
proposed raising the royal income to 1,200,000/. 
per annum; but the means of providing this 
money were reserved for consideration in another 
session. 

But there remained something more difficult to 
settle than indemnity or revenue; and this was 
the great question of religion. Charles, in the 
declaration from Breda, had most distinctly pro¬ 
mised toleration. Tire particular clause was to 
this effect:—“ And because the passion and un- 
charilableness of the times have produced several 
opinions in religion, by which men are engaged 
in parties and animosities against each other, 
which, when they shall hereafter unite in a free¬ 
dom of conversation, will he composed or belter 
understood, we do declare a liberty to tender con¬ 
sciences; and that no man shall he disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opinion in 
matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace 
of the kingdom; and that we shall he ready to 
consent to such an act of parliament, as, upon 
mature deliberation, shall be offered unto us, for 
the full granting that indulgence.” But this 
“convention parliament” was incapable of any 
such act; and the nation at large was incapable 
of a generous toleration, which luid only bcei 
upheld for a time by the sword of the Indepen¬ 
dents and the wonderful management of Oliver 
Cromwell. Charles himself, notwithstanding the 
recent declaration of Clarendon, that he. was the 
best Protestant in the kingdom, was, if tie were 
anything in religion, a Catholic, even now; hut he 
was certainly no bigot, and, if lie had been left to 
his own indolence and indifference, he would pro¬ 
bably have tolerated all sects alike : hut the lngli- 
churehmeu wanted back all their old pre-eminence 
—their property and their old power of perse¬ 
cuting undnuiniBlied ;—and if the Presbyterians, 
or the trimming portion of them, who had consi¬ 
dered themselves the national church under the 
commonwealth, were disposed to tulefute and 
coalesce with a modified prelacy, they were resolved 
not to tolerate any of the sects which laid been 


known under the general denomination of Inde¬ 
pendents, and which, now that they had lost 
Cromwell and the power of the sword, were too 
weak to offer any valid resistance. On the 9th of 
July there was a stormy debate m a grand com¬ 
mittee of the Commons upon the Tlurtv-nine 
Articles; and then Sir Heneage I'inch, ns a leader 
of the high church and court party, declared that 
the government of the church by bishops had 
never been legally altered ; and that as lin liberty 
for tender consciences, no man knew what it was. 
After seven hours of very unchristian-like conten¬ 
tion, and a blowing-out and re-lighting of candles, 
it was carried by u slight majority that the settle¬ 
ment of religion should he left to the king, who 
“should be petitioned to convene a select number 
of divines to treat concerning the matter.”* Two 
hills, the Ministers’ Bill, mid the Bill of Sales, 
which latter was “ for considering the cases of 
those who had been purchasers of the king’s, 
queen’s, and church’s lands during the late times 
of plunder and devastation,” were hotlv debated 
in the Commons, where the court party urged 
that all that had belonged to royalty or to the 
church should he restored without any regard to 
those who luid paid their money for them to the 
government ih‘ Judo, in the confidence that they 
were making a legal purchased It was voted 
that whatever had belonged to the king and 
queen, or all the crown lands, should he re¬ 
stored forthwith; hut the question of the chinch 
lands was left in abeyance for the present. The 
Ministers’ Bill, which aimed at the immediate 
restoration of all the clergy who had been expelled, 
and the expulsion of all who had been inducted 
by the commonwealth men or by Cromwell, was 
earned, hut with a large proviso,—that the intru¬ 
sive churchmen should not he hound to give hack 
those livings which were legally vacant when they 
obtained them. But there was another proviso 
which, Ikiwcvci harmless to the mass of the Pres¬ 
byterians, was fatal to all such Independent niinis- 
tcis as Cioimvcll had put intu the church: for it 
excluded evety incumbent that bad not been or¬ 
dained by an ecclesiastic, or had renounced ins 
ordination, or had petitioned for bringing the late 
king to trial, or hud justified that trial and execu¬ 
tion in preaching or in writing, or had committed 
himself m the vexed question of infant baptism. 
These lulls satisfied no party and no sect. The 
loyalists complained of their being left to suffer 
the consequences of their forfeitures, sequestra¬ 
tions, and compositions for delinquency,under the 
Long Parliament and CromwpU; and they called 
the first great hill “ a bill of indemnity for the 
king’s enemies, and of oblivion for his friends.” 
“That act,” said the royalist or cavalier pam¬ 
phleteer, L’Kstrimge, “ made the enemies to the 
constitution masters m effect of the booty of three 
nations, bating the crown and church lands.” 

• Purl lint. 

t This eiiiilMlenee is proved bjr the hl“l» pin'es p<»»l (*n»m* 

well for the piopeity id question. * 
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And the high churchmen complained that the 
Ministers’ Bill was a thing of mean subterfuges 
and compromises, neither sufficiently severe upon 
rebellious schismatics, nor sufficiently favourable 
to the loyal orthodox body, who alone could keep 
the people of England m the ways of humility 
and obedience, and who were, in themselves, the 
only true Church of Christ. On the other hand, 
the Presbyterian divines began to complain that 
it was a vam attempt to endeavour a (eeonediation 
with such men ; that the high, church party were 
resolved to monopolize the favour of the prince, 
and all honours ami preferments to themselves ; 
that there was no hope that they would ever do 
anything for the promoting of strict, serious god¬ 
liness, or the true church discipline ; and that they 
were watching the moment when they might 
renew the persecutions of Archbishop Baud. 

On the 13th of September Charles made a very 
short, and Claicndou a very long, speech to the 
two Houses. The chancellor thought it expedient 
to speak to the suspicions already entertained of 
the, king’s desire of ki oping up a strong standing 
army, and of governing absolutely, and to defend 
the court against the popular and well-founded 
chargcsof profligacy and irrcligion* At the same 
time he intimated that his majesty would take the 
subject of religion into his own hands, and would 
shortly set forth a declaration, wherein would be 
seen his great indulgence to those who could have 
any warrant from conscience to differ with their 
brethren. And, at the close of tins long speech, 
parliament adjourned to the 6 th of November. 

During the recess “ the healing question ” of 
religion was discussed, and ten of the regicides 
were butchered. 

The learned Archbishop Usher, who was a Cal¬ 
vinist in doctrinal creed, and whose Episcopalian- 
ism was very lukewarm or moderate, lmd left, as a 
legacy to the l’lotestant world, a scheme of union 
and a. plan of church government (by suffragan 
bishops and synods or presbyteries conjointly) 
winch he had fondly hoped might reconcile the 
two great sects. The Presbyterians in the ne¬ 
cessity of the case, and in their hopelessness of 
obtaining an entire supremacy, professed their 
willingness to make tins scheme the basis of an 
agreement and concord ; and they delivered the 
paper to the king, with an humble address con¬ 
cerning godly preaching, the strict observance of 
the Sabbath, ceremonies, &c. They were pro¬ 
mised a liieetingwith some Episcopal divines before 
the king; but none of that persuasion deigned to 
attend ; and, instead ,pf a meeting, the Presbyterian 
ministers received a paper written in the old and 
bitter spirit of controversy, rejecting their pro¬ 
posals ; insisting that the Anglican hierarchy was 
the true, ancient, primitive Episcopacy, and that 

* A f»*w tint s ,ifu>r tins date* lVpyt notm m liis Diarj^tlml the 
two rovnl hmilim, the Kinj» mul the Duke of York, were both 
making hue to the imnie com t-woman—the infumoug Mra. I'nlmer, 
that the Duke of Yoik had got my Lord Clianeellor’d. daughter with 
child; that high gambling wu» Incoming common nl court; ami that 
people weru beginning to open their eyes with astonishment. 
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the ancient apostolical bishops had they- courts, 
their prerogatives, their chancellors, officials, 
proctors, paritors, amt powers; declaring that 
they could not grant that the extent of any 
diocese should be altered or anything reformed; 
and affirming that the laying aside of the Book 
of Common Prayer was one of the greatest causes 
of the misfortunes of the nation, &c. But the 
Presbyterians were told that his majesty would 
adjust, all these differences; and they, together 
with the Episcopalians, were invited to attend him, 
on the 2‘2ml of October, at the house of the chan¬ 
cellor. There the Presbyterians found assembled 
Ins majesty. Monk, Duke of Albemarle (Vim was 
a Presbyterian through his wife), the Earl of Man¬ 
chester, Drnzil Hollis (the most fiery of Presby¬ 
terians), the Duke of Ormond (a high churchman), 
and one or two other noblemen of the same per¬ 
suasion, together with Or. Sheldon (Bishop of 
London), Or. Morley (Bishop of Worcester), Or. 
Henchman (Bishop of Salisbury), the famous 
Dr. Cosens (who bad been one of the most active 
coadjutors of Laud, who had been prosecuted by 
the Long Parliament, and who was promoldil to 
the bishopric of Durham a few weeks after this 
meeting), Dr. Guudcn (Bishop of Exeter), Dr. 
Bucket (Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry), the 
Episcopalian Dr. Gunning, the Presbyterian Drs. 
Spurstow and Wallis, and some two or three others. 
The Presbyterians entrusted their cause to the elo¬ 
quence, and learning of Ciilamy and Baxter; and 
the chief speakers on the other side w ere Dr. Gun¬ 
ning and Bishop Morley. Again was Usher’s 
scheme proposed by the Presbyterians, who now 
gave up the republican-like. principle of equality 
in the church, agreeing thatthe government should 
be in the bands of bishops, but assisted and ad¬ 
vised by the presbyteries; and again was the 
scheme rejected by the Episcopalians, who main¬ 
tained the divine rights of prelacy as a distinct 
order independent of all others. The debate 
could scarcely he* otherwise than hot: on both 
sides the odium thcologinm was intense: on both 
sides there, was a conviction that the business 
had been settled before by irrefragable argu¬ 
ments. The Episcopalian Gunning said that 
Dr. Hammond bad already said enough against 
the Presbyterians, and was as yet unanswered; the 
Presbyterian Baxter replied that he had answered 
the substance of Dr. Hammond’s arguments, and 
bail sail enough against the diocesan frame of 
government and in proof of the validity of tire 
oidmation of English presbyters; and that these hi* 
arguments were indeed unanswered. Dr. Cosens 
thought that to join advising presbyters with the 
diocesans would be to unbishop the bishops. The 
Presbyterians said that the. Eikon Basilike showed 
that his late majesty had approved of Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme.; but the king, who knew very 
well that his father had not written it, said that 
all in that hook was not gospel. The Chancellor 
Clarendon produced a paper, being 4 sort of peti¬ 
tion from the Independents and Bgptists, and told 
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the controversialists that it was proposed to add 
the following clause to the declaration for religious 
liberty :—“ That others shall also be permitted to 
meet for religious worBlfip, so be they do it not to 
the disturbance of the peace, and that no justice of 
the peace or officer shall disturb them.” When 
Clarendon had finished reading this paper he 
desired them all to think on it, and give their 
advice: but all were silent. The Presbyterians 
saw at once that, by the proposed clause, there 
was an intention to include the. Papists; and Wallis 
whispered Baxter in the'ear,—“ Say nothing about 
it, ’tis an odious business; let the bishops speak 
to it.” JBut the bishops were sill mute, nor did 
any one of the Presbyterians speak, until Baxter, 
fearing that silence might he misinterpreted, said 
that Dr. Gunning, the high churchman, had ex¬ 
pressly excepted Papists and Socinians. “ As we 
humbly thank his majesty,” continued Baxter, 
“ for his declared indulgence to ourselves, so we 
distinguish the TolerMe from the Jntn/cmhlc: 
for the former we humbly crave just lenity; but 
for the latter, such as the two sorts mentioned, for 
our parts wc cannot make their toleration our 
request.” Here Charles interfered, but he merely 
said, “There are laws sufficient against Papists.” 
“But,” rejoined Baxter, “we understand the 
question to be, whether those laws shall be executed 
or not.” Here the matter faded: the king shrunk 
before this vehement intolerance towards Popery, 
and dismissed the assembly. 

The royal declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs, commonly called “ the heal ing declaration,” 
was published a few days after, being dated White¬ 
hall,October the 25th, HifiO. After expressing great 
veneration for the Church of England ns formerly 
established, his majesty went on to say,—“ When 
we were in Holland we were attended by many 
grave and learned ministers from hence, who were 
looked upon as the most able and principal nssert- 
ors of the Presbyterian opinions, with whom wc 
lmd as much conference as the multitude of affairs 
which were then upon us would permit us to have; 
and, tii our great satisfaction and comfort, found 
them persons full of affection to us, of zeal for the 
pctfce of the Church and state, and neither enemies 
(as they have been given out to be) to episcopacy 
or liturgy, but modestly to desire such alterations 
in cither, as, without shaking foundations, might 
best allay the present distempers, which the indis¬ 
position of the time, and the tenderness .of some 
men’s consciences, had contracted.” And then, 
AS concessions to these conscientious Protest¬ 
ants, it was declared—I. That the power of god- 
lines? should he promoted ; the exercises of reli¬ 
gion, both public and private, encouraged; that 
cafe should be taken to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day “without unnecessary divertisemcntB;” and 
that insufficient, negligent, and scandalous minis¬ 
ters should not be permitted. II. That, as some 
of the dioceses were thought to be too large, a 
number of suffragan bishops, sufficient for the 
due performance of the work, should he ap- 
von. in. ' 


pointed. III. That no bishop should ordain or 
employ the censures of the church without the 
advice and assistance of the presbyters; and that 
no chancellor, commissary, or official, as such, 
should exercise any spiritual jurisdiction in cases 
of excommunication, absolution, or iniv others 
wherein any of the ministry were concerned with 
reference to their pastoral charge. IV. That care 
should he taken that the preferments of deans and 
chapters should be given to the most learned and 
pious presbyters of the diocese; and, moreover, 
that an equal number (to those of the chapter) of 
the most learned, pious, and discreet presbyters of 
the same diocese, annually chosen by the major 
vote of all the presbyters of that diocese present at. 
such elections, should be always advising and 
assisting; together with those of the chapter in all 
ordinations, and in every part of jurisdiction which 
appertains to the censures of the church, anil at 
all other solemn and important actions. V. That 
care should he taken that confirmation should be 
rightly and solemnly performed, by the informa¬ 
tion and with the consent of the local ministers, 
who should admit none to the Lord's supper till 
they had made a credible profession of their faith, 
and promised obedience to the. will of God as ex¬ 
pressed in the Rubric before the Cal.ee.hism. 
VI. That, no bishop should exercise any arbitrary 
power, or do or impose anything upon the clergy 
or the people that was not according to the known 
law of the land. VII. That the king would ap¬ 
point an equal number of learned divines of both 
persuasions to revise the Liturgy, and make such 
alterations as should be thought most necessary. 
The eighth clause—a very important one in the 
eyes of the Presbyterians—was to this effect:— 
“ We shall leave all decisions and determinations 
of that kind, if they shall he thought necessary tor 
a perfect and entire unity and uniformity through¬ 
out the nation, to the advice of a national synod, 
which shall be duly called, after a little time and 
a mutual conversation between persons of different 
persuasions hath mollified those distempers, abated 
those sharpnesses, and extinguished those jea¬ 
lousies, which make men unfit for those consulta¬ 
tions. And, upon such advice, wc shall use our 
best endeavours that such laws may be established, 
as may best provide for the peace of the church 
and state. Provided, that none shall be denied 
the sacrament of the, Lord’s Supper, though they 
do not use the gesture of kneeling in the act of 
receiving.” hi the mean time, the cross in bap¬ 
tism, bowing at the name of JesuS, the use of the 
surplice (except in the royal chapel, cathedral or 
collegiate churches, or colleges in the universities), 
canonical subscriptions, and the oath of canonical 
obedience, were left indifferent, and none were to 
he compelled to use them, or suffer for not doing 
it. These were large concessions, and the Pres¬ 
byterian leaders accepted them with enthusiastic 
gratitude, and beganrfo dream of mitres and stalls, 
and the enjoyment of persecuting all other sects, 
not foreseeing that neither the king nor his nnnis- 
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ters would consider themselves bound by this de¬ 
claration, when-the army should be disbanded and 
the present convention [parliament dissolved. 

The death of the regicides hnd been predeter¬ 
mined; but it was expedient to proceed with 
some caution and with all the forms of law. Only 
four seats on the. bench were, at that time filled ; 
and the four judges, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
chief baron of the Exchequer, Foster and llyde, 
judges of the Common Pleas, and Mallet, judge 
of the King’s Bench, fogethcr with Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer jmuI Sir Heneage Finch, the king’s attor¬ 
ney and solicitor-general, and Sir Edward Turner, 
attorney to the Duke of York, Mr. Wad ham Wind¬ 
ham, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Serjeant Keiling, spe¬ 
cially appointed counsel for the king, held meet¬ 
ings in Serjeants’ Inn, in order to consider some 
legal questions affecting the proceedings. They 
resolved that the prisoners should he tried at 
Newgate by a commission of gaol delivery; and 
writs were issued to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
in whose custody they, were, to deliver them to the 
sheriffs of i/mdon. They resolved that all the 
[iTisoners should he arraigned at once; that the 
indictment should be for compassing and imagin¬ 
ing the death of the late king (the specific treason 
described by the statute of Edward Ill.), and that 
the actual murder of the king, with its special cir¬ 
cumstances, should be one of the ovc.it acts to 
prove the compassing; that overt acts not in the 
indictment might be given in evulcuce, and that 
I too witnesses should not he required to prove 
eaeii particular overt act; and that, us it was 
not known who had cut off the king’s head, 
it should he laid in the indictment, that qui- 
'larn irpiotus (a certain person unknown), with 
a vizur on his face, did the act, ami that the 
other prisoners should he alleged to have been pre¬ 
sent, aiding and assisting. It appears that pro¬ 
ceedings were delayed until the appointment of 
new sheriffs ;* but at length the bills were sent, 
up and found against twenty-nine persons—Sir 
Jlardress Waller, Harrison, Carew, Cook, Hugh 
Peters, Scot, Gregory Clement, Scioop, Jones, 
Hacker, Axtel, Hevcninghani, Marten, Milling¬ 
ton, Tichbum, Roe, Killmrn, Harvey, Pennington, 
Smith, Downs, Potter, Garland, Fleetwood, Meyn, 
J. Temple, P. Temple, Hewlct, and Waite; and 
on the 9th of October their trial was begun at the 
Old Bailey, before thirty-four commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the crown. These commissioners were, 
Sir Thomas Alleyn, lord mayor elect, the chan¬ 
cellor Clarcndufl, the Earl of Southampton, lord 
treasurer, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Albemarle (Monk),' the Marquess of Ormond, 
steward of his majesty’s household, the Earl of 
Lindsay, great chamberlain of England, the Earl 
of Manchester, .chamberlain of his majesty’s house¬ 
hold, the Earl of Dorset, the Earl of Berkshire, 

• Ludlow, who had Hod nnd ROt safely into Switzerland, Suva, 

** This important lniftincxs hnd been delayed riming the time that 
Mr. I,ove was to continue alierlff of London,he being no wnv to he 
induced, either for fear or hopes, to permit juries to be pocked in 
order to second the designs of the court.” 
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the Earl of Sandwich (late Admiral Montague), 
Viscount Saye and Sele, the Lord Roberts, the 
Lord Finch, Mr. Dentil Hollis, Sir Frederick 
Cornwallis, treasurer of His majesty’s household, 
Sir Charles Berkeley, comptroller of his mgjesty’s 
household, Mr. Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Secretary 
Morricc, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Arthur An- 
nesley, Esq.,, the lord chief baron, Mr. Justice 
Foster, Mr. Justice Mallet, Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. 
Huron Atkins, Mr. Justice Twisden, Mr., Justice 
Tvrrcl, Mr. Baron Turner, Sir Harbottk Grim- 
ston. Sir William Wild, recorder of London, Mr. 
Serjeant Brown, Mr. Serjeant Hale, and Mr. John 
Dowel. The counsel for the crown were Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, attorney-general, Sir Heneage 
Finch, solicitor-general, Sir Edward Turner attor¬ 
ney to the Duke of Y'oik, Serjeant Keiling, and 
Mr. Wadlmm Windlmm. All these, men, whe¬ 
ther humiliated Preshyteiinns and King Parlia¬ 
ment men, or old royalists, were deadly and per¬ 
sonal enemies to the prisoners, though many of 
them Imd been in the van of the late revolution, 
and hud diawn others into courses which no man 
could calculate the end of. Fifteen of the pom- 
missioners who now, notwithstanding till the care 
taken to draw a line between those that began the 
civil war and those that ended it, weie hound to 
assent to the proposition, that all war waged 
against u king, whntev#r the provocation, was high 
treason, had actually been engaged for the parlia¬ 
ment against Charles I., as members of that par¬ 
liament, as judges, or as officers of the army; and 
most if not all of them had enjoyed places of trust 
and profit under the revolutionary parliament. 
“Monk,” says the republican Ludlow, “being 
enmmissionated to he of this number, was not 
ashamed to sit among them, any more than Mr. 
Denzil Hollis and the Earl of Manchester, who, 
having been two of the six members designed by 
the lute king for destruction, before the beginning 
of the war, and therefore personally concerned in 
the quarrel, had contributed the utmost of. their 
endeavours to engage divers of tile gentlemen 
(upon whom they were now to sit as judges) on 
that side, were not contented to abandon theta in 
this change, but assisted in condemning them to 
die for their fidelity to that cause which they them- 
selves had betrayed. Mr. Arthur Annesley, who 
had been also a member of the parliament*, whilst 
they made war against the king, was also one of 
this number. Finch, who had beea accused of 
high treason twenty years before, bya full parlia¬ 
ment, and who, by dying from their justice, had 
saved his life,* was appointed to judge some of 
those who should have been his judges; and Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who, upon his submission to 
Cromwell, had been permitted to practise the law 
in a private manner, and, under that colour, had 
served both as spy and agent for his master, was 
I intrusted with the principal management of this 
tragical scene ; and, in his charge to Ahe grand 
jury, had the assurance to tell them, that no au- 
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thority, no single person, or community of meu, 
not the people collectively or representatively, had 
any coercive power ovfrthe king of England.”* 
The Lord Saye awl Sele had been among the 
fiercest movers in the revolution, and had been 
excepted with Manchester from a general pardon 
in one of the proclamations of Cha»le,s I., who re¬ 
garded him as one of his worst enemies. Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper (afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had adhered to the commonwealth to 
the very last moment' compatible with his own in¬ 
terests, and when he was betrnving that party and 
makingjhis profitable bargain with Charles II., he 
had, like Monk, swoni most solemnly that none 
of his old friends should receive the slightest in¬ 
jury ;—yet there sate this veisatile, ambitious, and 
unprincipled man upon the judgment-seat. As 
for Clarendon, the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of 
Berkshire, ami the rest of that party, they too 
openly rejoiced on lining now aide to pour down 
vengeance upon the heads of those who had beaten 
and baffled them. 

Before this court, the first on the list of regi¬ 
cides, Sir HardresB Waller, pleaded godly, and 
so saved his life. But when Harrison, the 
second on the list, was brought to the bar there 
was no sign of penitence or submission. The 
republican Major-Generul'and enthusiastic Fifth- 
Monarchy man looked calmly on the tribunal, 
where all were personal enemies to him, anil 
said,-—“My Lords, the matter that hath been 
offered to you, as it was touched, was not a thing 
done in a comer. I believe the sound of it hath 
been in most 'nations. I believe the hearts of 
some have felt the terrors of that presence of 
God, that was with lifs servants in those days 
(however it seemetli good to him to suffer this 
turn to come on us), ami are witnesses that the 

tilings were not done in a corner.1 do 

profess that I would not offer, of myself, the least 
injury to the poorest man or woman that goes 
upon the earth. That I have humbly to offer is 
this to your Lordships ; you know what a contest 
hath been in these nations for many years : divers 
of those that sit upon the bench were formerly as 
active—[Mere he was interrupted hy the court, 
which; throughout these proceedings, did all it 
could yo screen the Presbyterians and prevent any 
afhistbii to the real beginners of the civil war. 
But, when die interruption ceased, Harrison con¬ 
tinued )—I followed not my own judgment; I 
did what I did; as ant of consciencj to the Lord. 
For when I found those that were as the apple of 
mine eyef to turn aside, I did loathe them, and 
suffered imprisonment many years rather than to 
turn, rs many did that did put their hands to this 
plough : I chose rather to be, separated from wife 
and family than to have compliance with them ; 
though it was said ‘ Sit oil my right, hand,’ and 
such kind of expressions. Thus 1 have given a 

• Memoirs. 

t That is to say. Oliver Cromwell anil his friends, who had nil 
been at one time the bosom friends of IImason. 


little poor testimony that I have not been doing 
things in a corner or from myself. May he I 
might he a little mistaken; hot 1 did it all accord¬ 
ing to the best of my understanding, desiring to 
make the. revealed will of God in lws Holy Scrip¬ 
tures as a guide to me. I humbly conceive that 
what was done Was done in the mime of the par¬ 
liament of England,—that what was done was 
done by their power and authority; and 1 do 
humbly conceive it is my duty to offer unto you in 
the beginning, that this court, or any coi^j-t below 
the High Court of Parliament, hath no jurisdiction 
of their actions.” When he asserted that all he 
had done had been done for the service of the 
laud, the court again interrupted him, telling him 
that he must not mu into these damnable excur¬ 
sions, or attempt to make God the author of the 
damnable treason committed. Yet Harrison, 
who had indulged in all the dreams of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men, sincerely believed—as many others 
did—that in putting Charles to death he did that 
which was not only essential to the well-being of 
his country, hut also acceptable to Heaven ; which, 
according to his heated imagination, had not 
spared ns special inspirations anil directions. 
And yet, at the moment of crisis, the natural ten¬ 
derness of his heart had straggled hard with his 
fanaticism ; and he had wept as well as prayed 
before he could bring himself to vote the king’s 
death. Moreover, like the rest of these extraor¬ 
dinary fanatics, Harrison was averse to intolerance, 
persecution, and cruelty of any kind. But where 
he now stood mercy was hopeless, and the law 
dearly against him. He heard the sentence of 
death for treason, which was now revived in 
all its monstrosity, without emotion; and he 
said, as lie was withdrawn from the bar, that bo 
had no reason to he ashamed of the cause m 
which he hud been engaged.* Colonel Carew, 
who entertained the same notions both in polities 
ami religion us Harrison, made the same sort, of 
defence, and displayed the same visionary enthu¬ 
siasm and courage. Me cvdaiiped, “ 1 can say 
ill the presence of the Lord, who is the searcher 
of all hearts, that what I did was in his fear; and 
I did it in obedience to ins holy and righteous 
laws.”—[Here the people present made a loud, 
humming noise ; a soil of interruption which was 
rather frequent during these trials ] — When 
allowed to proceed he spoke of the beginning and 
causes of the late troubles, of the invasions upon 
law and liberty made hy the lilte king, of the 
perfect accord (for n long time) between both 
Houses to resist these imiovatouns, of the. declara¬ 
tions and remonstrances that had so publicly 
passed between the king and parliament concern- 

• Ludlow fcavs—** And that the inhumanUv of these wen mav the 
better apjiear, I must not omit that the executioner, in on ufjly diet.*, 
■with a halter in his hand, was placed neur the Miijor-Geneial, and 
continued iheie during the whole time of )us trial; which action I 
doubt whether it was e\er equalled l>y the most battalion* nation* ’ 
It had been the custom, however, in cases of treason, to place ihe 
headsman with ins axe by the side of the prisoner at the lnu , nod, 
when sentence was pronounced, the «*dj»e of the axe was tinned 
tuwiudk the ptisonei For one example see the case <’J the Duke of 
Uuckiuyham, m the leigu of Ueui) VIII , iuI 11 . pace 34a. 
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ins the beginning of the wars.—[And, here, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, who eat in the midst of men 
who had had the greatest hand in these beginnings, 
and declarations, and remonstrances, intermitted 
him, and told him that they could not listen to any 
rnu'h discourse.]—But, again, Carew returned to 
parliamentary history and the great, remonstrance 
printed in 1642.—[And here, again, lie was stopped 
hy Sir Orlando Bridgman, who told him that lie 
must not east in hones to make dissension and 
difference.]— But Carew was not easily silenced : 
“I sav, he exclaimed, “that the Lords and 
Commons, hy their joint declaration”—[“Hold! 
hold ! ” cried Mr. Justice Foster, “ not so fast.. 
You go to raise up those differences which I hope 
are asleep, to make new troubles, to revive those 
things winch by the grace of God are extinct. . . . 
Did you ever hear of an act of parliament made 
by the House of Commons alone ? You have no 
precedent.”]—To this Carew replied in two or 
three words, which embraced the whole difficulty 
of the ease:—“ Neither was there ever such a 
war or swell a precedent.” Arthur Annesley,* a 
Presbyterian member of the Long Parliament, who 
was created Earl of Anglesey soon after these 
trials, reproached the prisoner with the forcible 
exclusion of all the Presbyterian members in 1648. 
“ 1 was a stranger,” said Carew, “ to many of 
those things winch you charge against, me; hut 
this is strange,— you give triilencc as a witness, 
though sitting hern as a judge ! ” Like Harrison, 
Carew most solemnly asserted that he was satis- 
lied in his own conscience that what lie had done 
he had done from the Lord. Bridgman stopped 
him, exclaiming—“This is not to he endured; 
it is suffering poison to go about to infect the 
people.” Carew then attempted to address the 
jury, but lie was again interrupted. “I have 
desired,” said he, “to speak the words of truth 
and soberness, hut have been hinderedand, 
then, with the air of a martyr glorying in his 
cause, he listened to the hurried verdict and the 
atrocious sentence. 

These details may convey a sufficient notion of 
(lie court ami jury which had met to condemn, 
and which did condemn with indecent haste, every 
prisoner brought before it; lint there are a few parti¬ 
cular circumstances which demand notice. Colonel 
Ncropc, an accomplished and amiable man, who 
had surrendered under the royal proclamation, 
and who had been regularly admitted to the 
king’s pardon upon penalty of a year’s value of 
bis estate, as a fine to the crown, was con¬ 
demned through tire evidence of the Presby¬ 
terian Major-General Browne, now lord mayor of 
London, who hud nothing to reveal hut a private 
conversation which had taken place between him 
and Serope in the Speaker’s chamber, where 
Kcrope had said, or was made hy this Browne to 
have said, that there would still he a difference of 
opinion among men touching the execution of the 

• He is (tocribeii by Htirnot an ** a m.ui of a grave deportment, but 
Hut fit ui k at nothin]; .uni was ash lined of uothii>|{.'' —(hen Tn/ir 


late king. Harry Marten, the wit of the House 
of Commons, and one of the staunchest republicans 
that ever sate in it, demanded the benefit of the 
act of oblivion. He .was interrupted, and told 
that he must plead guilty or not guilty; ’and that, 
if he demanded the benefit *bf the act of oblivion, 
it would he taken us a clear confession of guilt. 
He attempted to speak as to his conception of that 
act; hut lie was again coarsely interrupted, and 
told that lie must plead. “If I plead,” said 
Marten, “ 1 lose the benefit of the act.” The 
court told him that he was totally excepted- out of 
the acl. “No,” said he, “my name is ngt in the 
act.” Show him the act of indemnity, said the 
solicitor-general. The act was shown. “Here,” 
said the droll, “ it is Henry Marten; my name is 
not so,—it is Harry Marten !” The court told 
him that the difference of the sound was very 
little. “ I humbly conceive,” rejoined he, “ that 
all penal statutes ought to he correctly worded.” 
“ Are you guilty or not guilty ?” cried the clerk. 
“ I am not Henry Marten,” was the reply. Then 
the solicitor-general cited what he said was sijjne- 
what parallel to this, in a case formerly of Baxter, 
where the name was Bagster, and adjudged all one, 
being the same sound. As he was not admitted to 
stand on the misnomer,'Marten pleaded not guilty. 
After much vehement talk the counsel for the pro¬ 
secution was interrupted by the prisoner, who said 
that he did not decline a confession as to matter 
of fact, provided the malice were set aside, as he 
had done nothing maliciously or murderously and 
traitorously. Here the counsel for the crown 
laughed in his face ; ami Bridgman told him,' that 
what was alleged m the indictment as maliciously, 
murderously, and traitorously, was the conse¬ 
quence of law ; and if a man met another in the 
street, ami ran him through, though but an ordi¬ 
nary watchman, there would be malice by the law 
in the fact. The solicitor-general said, sarcasti¬ 
cally, “My Ixird, he does think a man may sit 
upon the deatli of the king, sentence him to death, 
sign a warrant for his execution meekly, inno¬ 
cently, charitably, and honestly.” The ready- 
witted Marten calmly replied, “I shall not pre¬ 
sume to compare my knowledge in the law with 
that of that learned gentleman, but, according to 
that poor understanding of the law of England 
that I am capable of, there is no fact that lie can 
name that is a crime in itself but as it is circum¬ 
stantiated. Of killing a watchman, as your Lord- 
ship instanced, a watchman may be kilted in not 
doing tus office , and yet no murder,” “ We 
shall prove,” said the crown counsel, “ against the 
prisoner at the bar,—because he would wipe off 
malice,—that he did all very merrily, and Was in 
great sport at the time of signing the warrant for the 
king’s execution.” “Then, surely,” said Marten, 
“ that does not imply malice.” Here a serving- 
man of the name of Ewer, who had “ tome time 
served him,” was put into the witness box. After 
being browbeaten by the counsel, this man said,— 
“ My Lord, 1 did sec a pen in Mr. Cromwell’s 
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hand, and he marked Mr. Marten in the face with 
it, and Mr. Marten did tl|e like to him : but I did 
not see any one set Ms hand,, though I did see 

[ larehraent there with a great many seals on it.” 
And this is all the evidence we have for a story 
which is constantly quoted to prove the barbarous 
and rustic buffoonery of Cromwcjl.] After this 
Ewer had spoken to prove “bow merry Marten 
wa* at the sport.” Sir I’urbeck Temple spoke to 
prove “how serious he was at it;” and how be 
lmd been the first to propose that, the late king 
should be prosecuted in the name of the Commons 
and parliament assembled, and all the good people 
of England. “ My Lord,” said the. prisoner, 
“ the original commission went in the name of the 
Commons assembled in parliament and tlu: good 
people of England ; and what a matter is it for one 
of the commissioners to say, let it be acted by the 
good people of England.” “You know all good 
people did abhor it. I am sorry to see you in so 
little repentanceexclaimed the solicitor-general. 
“ My Lord,” rejoined Marten, “ if it were possible 
for that blood to be ill the body again, and o\ cry 
drop that was shed in the late wars, I could wish 
it with all my heart: but, my Lord, 1 hope it is 
lawful to ofier m my own defence that which, 
when I did it, I thought I might do. My Loid, 
there was the House of Commons, as I understood 
it: perhaps your Lordships think it was not a 
House of Commons, but it was then the supieme 
authority of England; it was so reputed both at 
home and abroad. My Loid, I suppose he that, 
gives obedience to the authority in being tie fact o, 
whether de jurr or no, I think he is of a peaceable 
disposition, and far 1'ioni a traitor. My Lord, 1 
think there was a statute made m Henry the VII. 
his time, whereby it was provided that whosoever 
was in arms for the king do facto, he should lie 
indemnified though that king do far lit was not so 
tie jure ; and if the supreme officers dcfitr.lo can 
justify a war (the most pernicious remedy that 
was ever adjudged by mankind, he the cause, what 
it will), I presume the supreme, authority of Eng¬ 
land may justify a judicature, though it he hut ail 
authority do facto. My Lord, if it he said that it 
was hut a thitsd estate, and a small parcel of that, 
wyjjJLord, it was all that was then e.rtanl. 1 
havh.JjeaTd lawyers say that, if there he commons 
appurtenant to a tenement, and that tenement he 
all burnt down except a small stick, the commons 
belong to that one small piece, as it did to the 
tenement when all standing. My laird, 1 shall 
humbly offer .to consideration whether the king 
were (he king indeed; such a one whose peace, 
crown, and dignities were concerned in public 
matters. My Lord, he was not in execution of 
Ms offices-r-Ac was a prisoner. My Lord, 1 will 
not defer you long, neither would I he offensive. 
I had then, and 1 have now, a peaceable inclina¬ 
tion,—a resolution tu submit to the government 
that God hath set over me. I think his majesty 
that now is, is king upon the host title under 
heaven; for he was called m by the representative 


body of England. I shall, during my life, long or 
short, pay obedience to him : besides, my Lord, I 
do owe niv life to him, though I am not acquitted 
for this. 1 do confess I did adhere to the parlia¬ 
ment's army heartily : my life is at his mercy : if 
his grace, he pleased to grant it, 1 Luc a double 
obligation to him.” The solicitoi -general took 
umbrage at the enunciation of the great constitu¬ 
tional principle. “ lie hath owned the long,” 
said he, “hut thinks his host title, is the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the people, and he that hath that, let 
him he who he will, hath the best title.”* After a 
little consultation the jury icutnied a verdict of 
guilty : hut the near prospect of a hoirible death 
could not abate the courage of the witty Harry 
Marten, who left the. court with a light heart and 
steady step. Tlu: court had resolved to fix the 
art of beheading the late king upon William 
ilewlot, against whom a hill of indictment was 
found on the 12lh of October, or three data after 
the beginning of these trials. The, evidence pro¬ 
duced in l Ins ease was not sufficient to hang a dog. 
One Nelson swore that, some live or six years 
since, he had discoursed with Colonel Axtell, on 
the platform of Dublin Castle, concerning the exe¬ 
cution of the late king “of glorious memory.” 
“ The Colonel,” said this Nelson, “waa pleased 
to tell me this :—saith he, The persons that were 
employed in that service, you know them as 
well as 1 do. Truly, Sir, not. I, said 1 ; I saw 
them in vizards. Yet, said he, you do know 
them. It is true, uitli he, mysell and others were 
employed in that affair, in order to the execution ; 
hut there were several persons came and offered 
themselves, out of a kind of zeal, to do the thing; 
lint we did not think il proper to employ persons 
whom tve did not know ; hut we made choice of 
a couple of stout persons. Pray let me hear their 
names, said I. Saith he, it was llcwlet and 
Walker. I desired to know their rewind. Truly, 
sailh lie, 1 do not know whether 30/. u-pioce or 
between them. I said it was a small icwaid lor a 
work of that nature. Truly, saith he, that was 
all.” One Richard Gittcns, a common soldtei, 
who had belonged to the same regiment, swore 
that he and about thirty-eight of his comtades 
were sworn to secrecy by their colonel; who, al'tei 
he had sworn them, asked winch of them would 
“ do the thing” for 100/. down and preferment m 
the army. “ We lcftised,” continued tins witness, 
“everyone of us, and we thought that, llcwlet 
did refuse; hut, after all refused, tl scums lie did 

undertake to do the deed. As far as 1 can 

ijvi'ss, llcwlet was with the king on the scaffold. 
... I llinittjhl it was he, by Ins speech. I said 
to Atkins I would not do it for all the city of 
Loudon. No, nor I neither, quoth Atkins, for all 
the vvotld : hut you shall see Hcwlet quickly come 
to preferment. And presently after he was made 
raptain-heutenant.” Then the counsel for the 
crown put these leading questions:—“Did you 
know his voire V Did you mark the proportions 
of Ins body and the disguise he was in i ” “ Yes,” 
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replied this witness, who had sworn to an impos¬ 
sibility, or that lie himself was in two places at 
one and the same time,—in Scotland-yaril and on 
the end of the scaffold ;—“ and, for his disguise, he 
had a pair of friefce trunk breeches, and a vizor, 
1 with a grey heard; and after that time the colonel, 
Hewson, called him ‘ father grey-heard,’ and most 
of the army besides.” One Stammers, another 
common soldier, who lmd served in Ireland under 
Hewlet, deposed, in bold defiance of common 
sense, that that officer betrayed his secret to him 
the first time they ever met. “ He examined me,” 
said this witness, “ where I had served. 1 told 
him I did formerly belong to the Lord of Jnchi- 
qufai. He asked me if I was ever in the king’s 
army. With that he walks about the room two 
or three turns: saith he, 1 was the man Hint 
beheaded Kin </ Charles, and, for doing of ii, 1 
had an hundred pounds; saving, I was only a 
seijfant at that time.” Captain Tobgood deposed 
that Colonel llewson had told him that Hewlet 
was “a very mettled fellow;” that “it was he 
that did the king’s business for him upon the 
scaffold that afterwards Colonel Pretty told 
him (the witness) that Colonel Hewson had tifid 
him (Pretty) that Hewlet either cut off the king’s 
head or held it up and said, Behold the head 
of a traitor!—that lie (the w itness) “ saw the 
person that did itand “ Ihoui/ht he did resemble 
Hewlett” that he once met Hewlet at the White 
Horse in Carlow, and asked him “whether he 
was the man that cut off the k*ig’s head or not?” 
—and that Hewlet said, “What 1 did I will not 
be ashamed of;—if it were to do again I would do 
it;” and, lastly, that he had observed ui Ireland 
“that it hath been generally reported that he was 
either the man that cut off the king’s head, or 
that held it up; and that he heard them some¬ 
times call him gr.undsire grey-heard.” One Davies 
deposed that Hewlet wont with him to a tavern 
in Dublin to drink wine: “ before we had drunk 
out the last pint of wine, said,I to Captain Hewlet, 

T pray resolve me this one question : it is reported 
that you took up the king’s head,and said, Behold 
the head of a traitor. Sir, said he, it wub a ques¬ 
tion I never resolved any man, though often de¬ 
manded ; yet, saith he, whosoever said it then, it 
matters not; I say it now, it v'as the head of a 
traitor.” The evidence of other witnesses was 
still more vague and valueless; and, such us it 
was, its weight was counterbalanced by that of 
other witnesses produced by the prisoner, who, 
however, according to the law us it then stood, or 
at least the practice ,of the courts, could not he 
examined upon oath, although, as the Lord Chief 
Baron intimated, they might “ say something 
tending to the information of the jury.” A 
sheriff’s officer deposed that one John Ronten 
told him he was in Rosemary-lane, a little after 
the execution, drinking with the common hang¬ 
man, who confessed that he struck off the king’s 
head, and had forty half-crowns for his pains. 
Abrnham Smith, a London waterman, deposed 


that he had carried the common hangman away 
from Whitehall in hisj boat immediately, after 
the blow was struck on the scaffold:* and line 
Coxe said, “When my Lord Capel, Duke' Hamil¬ 
ton, and the Earl of Holland were beheided in the 
Palace-yard in Westminster, my Lord Capel asked 
the common hangman, said he, Did you cut off mv 
master’s head ? Yes, saith he. Where is the in¬ 
strument that did it? said my lord. He then 
brought the axe. Is this is the same axe?—are 
you sure ? said my lord. Yes, my lord, saith the 
hangman ; I am very sure it is the same. My Lord 
Capel took the axe and kissed it, and gave him 
five pieces of gold. I heard him say, Sirrfh, wert 
thou not afraid ? Saith the hangman, They made 
me cut it off, and I had thirty pound for my 
pains.” One Abell affirmed that he had heard 
one Gregory confess that he cut off the king’s 
head; and another witness, that he was with Ins 
master when his master asked Brandon, the hang¬ 
man, whether he cut off' the king’s head or no, 
and, in his presence, Brandon confessed he was 
the man that did it. This evidence for the pri¬ 
soner was at least as good as that for the prosecu¬ 
tion ; hut Bridgman summed up, and the jurv, 
“ after more than an ordinary time of consulta¬ 
tion,” returned a verdict of guilty against Hewlet. 
There was, however, some sense of shame left in 
this restored government; and, as people began to 
talk loudly of the insufficiency of the proofs, Hew¬ 
let was not executed.f 

Garland, another of the selected victims, said 
that he had come into court with the intention of 
waiting and submitting to the king’s mercy, but that, 
having heard some fresh scandal cast upon him 
which he lmd never heard before, he desired to be 
put on his trial. The scandal was, that he, oil the 
day of sentence,did spit in the king’s face,—another 
story which has been constantly repeated without 
any attention to its origin or the proof on which it 
rests. “ I am willing to confess this,” said the 
prisoner: “ I sate in the high court, and I signed the 
warrant for execution.” “ And we will prove,” Said 
the solicitor-general, “ that he spit in the king’s 

* This deposition is very curious. " My lord,” suit! the hofctrhati, 

“ as soon as that fatal blow was Riven, I was walking about WUibi- 
' down came a llle of musketeers; the ttmt worn they 
this—where be the bargemen ? A nswer wu* made, Mere are.'SStto: 
away they directed the hangman into my boat Going into,urn bout, 
he gave one of the soldiers u hull'crown : snbl the soldiers* Water¬ 
man, awnv with him—be go lie quickly : but I, fearing this hangman 
lmd cut off the king's head, 1 trembled that he should cpmo into my 
boat, but dared not to examine him on shore, for fear of the solrMtffst 
so out 1 launched, and, having got a little Way in the water, said I, 
Who the devil have I got in my boat?—says my fellow. Say# he, 
Why ? 1 directed rt1/ speech to mm, saying. Are you the hiutyraou 
that hath cut off the king's head ? No, as 1 am a sinuor to Got), «aUh 
he, not I. He shook every joiut of him. I knew not what to do. I 
rowed away a little farther, and fell to a new examination af him 
wheu 1 had got him a little furtbei. Tellrme true, said I, are you 
the hangman that hath cut off the king's head ? I cannot entry you, 
said I. No, saith he, 1 was fetched trwh a troop of horse, and \ was 
kept a close prisoner at Whitehall, and truly 1 aid Hot do it: ! was 
kept a close prisoner all the while, but they had my Instruments. I 
said I would sink the boat if he would not tell me true; but.h« deuied 
it with several protestations.”—From thy account of the Trials of the 
Regicides, published in 1(560, by order of government. 

t Three years after uu unsuccessful attempt was made to fix the 
“ horrid fact" upon one Toiler, who was seised uud examined ut least 
twice.—See letter from Sir Henry Rennet, secretary of state (alter- 
wards Lord Arlington), to the Duke of Ormond, lu Brown’s Min el- 
lanea Auhca. 
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face.” “ I pray you,” said Garland, earnestly, 
“ let me hear that! But for that false scandal I 
would not have put jpl to any trouble at all.” 
Here one Clench, a low and needy person, was 
produced to swear that he saw Garland spit, and 
the king put his haad in his left pocket, though 
whether his majesty wiped it off or not he could 
not say. “ The king wiped it o(^” said the so¬ 
licitor-general, pretending to know more than this 
the sole witness did ; “ hut he will never wipe it 
off so long as he lives.” “ 1 am afraid,” said Gar¬ 
land, “ this witness is an indigent person : if I was 
guilty of this inhumanity, 1 desire no favour from 
Almighty God. . . . You cannot he satisfied that I 
did such an inhuman act. I dare appeal to all 
the gentlemen here, or any others, whether they 
ever heard of such a thing ; nor was I ever accused 
of it till now.” He appealed to all that knew him 
to say whether he had ever shown any malignity, 
any disrespect; whether, instead of ever doing any 
wrong to any of the king’s parly when in distress, 
he had not helped them as much ns he was able. 
He was condemned with the. rest, hut sentence 
was never executed, a pretty plain proof that the 
story about the spitting was discredited even then. 
John Coke, the able lawyer who had conducted the 
prosecution against the king as solicitor for the 
commonwealth and people of England, pleaded that 
he could not he said to have contrived or coun¬ 
selled the death of Charles, because the proclama¬ 
tion for the trial, even by the confession of Ins 
accusers, was published the day before he was 
appointed solicitor to the high couit of justice; 
that he who had neither been accuser, witness, 
jury, judge, or executioner, could not be guilty of 
treason; that, having acted only as counsel, he 
was not answerable for the justice or injustice of 
the cause he had managed ; that, being placed in 
that post by a public order, it could not he said he 
had acted maliciously or with a wicked intention 
as .set forth in the indictment; that to pray and 
demand justice could not in itself he treason; that, 
when he demanded justice, it might be meant of 
acquitfiff, as well as of condemnation; that, if it 
should be accounted treason in counsel to plead 
Sgaiust die king, it must also be felony to plead 

S at any man that might be unjustly con¬ 
ed for felony; that the high court of justice, 
though now called tyrannical and unlawful, was 
yet a court that had officers attending them, 
am}, as many still thought, authority , there being 
then no' other in the, nation than that which gave 
thiera tlieir power; and that, ifgliis would not 
justify a man for acting within his own sphere, 
it would not he lawful for any one to exercise 
his profession. But this reasoning was not 
likely to be of any avail; and it was settled that 
Coke should be one of the first to suffer. Hugh 
Peters, the celebrated preacher, who was not so 
directly implicated in the king’s death as many 
who were allowed to escape, was charged with 
encouraging the soldiers to cry out for justice—with 
comparing the king to Barabbas—with preaching 


era 

upoujhc texts, "They shall hind their kings in 
chains,” “Whosoever sheddelh man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,” and the like, lie 
was also accused of saying that the Levites, 
Lords, mid Lawyers (which he designated the 
Three L’s, or the Hundred and Fifty, in allusion , 
to the numerical value of those letters) mjist 
be taken away in order to establish a common¬ 
wealth ; that the king was a tyrant, and that 
(lie office itself was chargeable, useless, and dan¬ 
gerous. Peters, whose fanaticism has been 
exaggerated, and whose merits have been over¬ 
looked, pleaded that lie had been living four¬ 
teen veins out of England; that when lie came 
home he found the civil wars begun; that he. had 
begun no war, nor had been the trumpeter of any; 
that lie had tied from the war into Ireland; that 
lie was neither at Edge 11 ill nor Naseliy; that lie 
had looked niter three things—that there might 
he sound religion, that learning and laws might 
be maintained, and that the suffering poor might 
he eared for—and that lie had spent most of his 
tune in these things; that upon being summoned 
into England lie cousideicd it Ins duty to side \yith 
1 1?, parliament fur the good of his country, and 
that in so doing he luid acted without malice; 
avarice, or ambition, being respectful to his ma¬ 
jesty and kind and merciful to the royalist sub 
fercrB w henever he. was able ;* and that, whatever 
prejudices or revenge might possess men’s mind*, 
there was a God that knew all he said to he true, 
—a God that std^ had a regard to the people of 
England. The jury, after very little consultation, 
returned a verdict of guilty. Colonels Axtcll and 
Hacker, who had assisted at the trial and execu¬ 
tion, pleaded that, as military men, they were 
bound, under pain of death, by martial law, to 
obey the orders of their superiors; that the Earl 
of Essex, the Earl of Manchester, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and even Monk, who sat upon the bench 
as one of their judges, had set them an example; 
that whatever they had done had been by ail 
authority that was not only owned und obeyed at 
home, hut also acknowledged*^)' princes and states 
abroad to he the chief authority of the nation ; and 
that the judges of England, who ought to he the 
eye and guide of the people, had acted under that 
authority, divers of them publicly declaring that it 

• In the course of hi* defence Peter* said,—" I do not deny but 
fb.it 1 was active, but not to stir in a way that war not honourable. 

I challenge a gient |tai t of the nations to mauitest my carriage among 
them , I shall make it good divert* ways ; — I had ho much respect to 
hut majesty, particularly at Windsoi, that* 1 propounded to his 
majesty my thoughts three ways to preserve himself from danger, 
which wen* good, as he was pleased to think, though they did uot 
succeed, and the work died, ns lor malice, J had none in me. It u 
true there was a diflereuee amongst ifts, an mmy and an army. I 
never had a groat or a penny from Oliver Cromwell siuee I knew 
thiH place, I profess 1 have had no ends for honour or gain since L 
set Toot upon this slioie; I challenge any man that belonged to that 
paity whether they bail not the same respect from me as niyown 

paily; 1 have not |>eisecuted nnvwilh malice.I was solar 

fioin" mala e that I have a reriitn ate, if worth the reading, from one of 
the emmentest prisons in the nation to show- 1 hud no mnliee. It is 
concerning the Miiujiieijs of Woi center, under his lady’s hand, he 
ginning with these words’—‘I do here testify that, in all the »nf- 
tenngs o! my husband. Mr. Peters was my great fnend,’ K,e. I have 
heir a seal (and then produced it) that the Kail of Nojwirh g.iv« 
m« to keep for lui sake, for saving his life, which I will Keep as long 
as I liv e." i 
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was lawful to obey it. But the jury returned a 
hasty verdict of guilty against them. 

The first that suffered was Major-general Har¬ 
rison,—Harrison, whose honest soldier-like appear¬ 
ance and gallant bearing had removed the sus- 
' picions and excited the involuntary admiration of 
the captive Charles.* On the 13th of October he 
wus drawn upon a hurdle from Newgale to Char¬ 
ing Cross, within sight of Whitehall, where the 
late king had suffered. His most sincere en¬ 
thusiasm, political as well as religious, glowed 
more warmly than ever at the close approach of 
torture and death. He told the sheriff that his 
support was in his conviction that his sufferings 
were upon the account of Jehovah the fiord of 
Hosts. His prayers were now dearly answered. 
“ For many a time,” said lie, “ have 1 begged of 
the Lord, if he lmd any hard thing, any re¬ 
proachful work, or contemptible service to be done 
by his people, that I should he employed in it.” 
As lie. was drugged along, his countenance being 
placid and even cheerful, a low wretch in the 
crowd called after him in derision, and said, 
“Where is your good old cause now?” Har¬ 
rison, with a smile, clapped his hand on his heuft, 
and said, “ Here it is 1 and I am going to seal it 
with my Wood!” And several times on his wav 
he said aloud, “ T go to suffer upon the account of 
the must glorious cause that ever was in the world.” 
He ascended the scaffold under the tall gibbet 
with an undaunted countenance; and thence be 
made a speech of some lengtji to the multitude, 
telling them that they themselves had been wit¬ 
nesses of the finger of God in the deliverance of 
the people from their oppressors, and in bringing 
to judgment those that were guilty of blood ; that 
many of the enemies of the commonwealth were 
forced to confess that God was with it ; that for 
himself he blessed God for accounting him worthy 
to he instrumental in so glorious a work; that, 
though wrongfully charged with murder, he had 
ever kept a good conscience both towards God 
and towards man; that he had no guilt upon 
his conscience, hut comfort and consolation, 
and the glorious hope of peace in heaven. The 
courtly crew that gained most by the event, that 
were inconceivably vain of a few insignificant, 
graces they had borrowed from the. French during 
iheir compulsory travels, made it their boast that 
the Restoration was the bright dawn of civilization 
to this gross and benighted island ; hut in truth 
the best parts of civilization were darkened and not 
brightened, and humanity and decency, which had 
been advancing, were made to retrograde with giant 
strides. The revolting indecencies, the atrocious 
cruelties which hail liecn awarded in the dark ages 
in cases of treason, but from which the common¬ 
wealth-men and Cromwell had turned with horror 
and disgust, were all revived; the sentence was 
executed upon Harrison to the very letter; and 
the second Charles, whose vices have been var¬ 
nished by certain writers till they look almost like 

1 * Sec .(tile, |i. ,183. 


virtues, and till he appears in the light of an easy, 
good-natured, and debonnair prince, a little dis¬ 
sipated and nothing worse, witnessed at a short 
distance the detestable scene. Harrison was cut 
down alive, and saw his own bowels thrown into 
the fire, and then he was quartered, and his heart, 
yet palpitating:, was torn out and shown to the 
people. The following day was a Sunday, but, 
on the day after, the 15th of October, JohnCarew 
suffered the same pains in the like manner, de¬ 
claring with his last breath, that if it were to be 
done again he would do it, and that the blessed 
cause would not be lost. The day following, Coke 
and Hugh Peters were drawn to the same shambles. 
1 n the hurdle which carried Coke was placed the 
ghastly head of Harrison, with the face uncovered 
and turned towards Coke, who was, however, ani¬ 
mated by the sight with fresh courage instead of 
being overpowered with fear and horror. The 
people expressed their detestation of such usage. 
On the scaffold Coke declared, among other tilings, 
that he had been earnest for the reform of the laws 
and for the expeditious and cheap administration 
of justice;* and that, as for the part he had btfruc 
in the action with which he was charged, he was 
far from repenting what lie had done, and most 
ready to seal it with his blood. Hugh Peters was 
made to witness all the horrible details of Coke’s 
execution, sitting within the rails which surrounded 
the Bcaffold.t While there, a man upbraided him 
witii the king’s death, using opprobrious language. 
“ Friend,” said Peters, “ you do not well to 
trample upon a dying man : you are greatly mis¬ 
taken ; I iiad nothing to do in the death of the king.” 
As he was going to his execution, he luoked about 
him and espied a man he knew, to whom he 
gave a piece of mtincy, having bent it first, and 
desired him to go to the place where his dear 
daughter lodged, and carry that piece of gold to 
her as a token, letting her know that his heart 
was as full of comfort as it could he; and that 
before that piece should come to her hands he 
should be with God in glory. And the old 
preacher, who had lived m storms and whirl¬ 
winds, died with a quiet smile on his countenance. 
On the next day Scot, Clement, Scrope,*nd Jones 
suffered; and, on the day after that, Hacker and 
Axtell. Scot attempted several times to address 
the people, but he was always interrupted, as the 
government now began to dread the effect of such 
discourses. “ Surely,” said Scot, “ it must be a 
very bad cause which cannot suffer the words of a ! 
dying man,” atul so saying he resigned himself to 
leath with the same courage as the rest. Some of 

* " For which,* adds Ludlow, “ he had suffered a more than ordi¬ 
nary persecution from those of his own profession."— Memoirs. 

■ f According U> Ludlow, " When this victim (Coke) whs cut down 
anti brought to be quartered, one Colonel Turner called to the she- 
nfFs men to bring Mr. Peters to see what was doing; which, being 
done, the executioner came to him, and, rubbing hi« bloody hands 
together, asked him how he liked thnt work ? He told him he was 
not at all terrified, and that he might do Id* worst, And when he 
ivas upon the ladder, he said to the sheriff, Sir, you have butchered 
one of the servants of God before my eyes, and have forced me to see 
it in order to terrify and discourage me ; but God has permitted it fbr 
my support aqdencoui!igement. ,p 



Chap. I.] 

these ten men were oppressed with age and sick¬ 
ness, hnt there was not one of them that betrayed 
either fear or repentaig!*. Notwithstanding the. 
£reat pains taken at different periods to brutalise 
them, the English people have never been able to 
tolerate any very prqjonged exhibition of this 
kind. “ Though the regicides,” says Bumet, 
“ were at that time odious beyond all expression, 
and the trials and executions of the first that 
suffered were run to by vast crowds, and all people 
seemed pleased with die sight, yet the odiousueas 
of thp crime grew at last to be so much flattened 
by the frequent executions, and by most of those 
who suffered dying with much firmness and show 
of piety, justifying all they had done, not without 
a seeming joy for their suffering on that account, 
that the king was advised not to proceed farther; 
or, at least, not to have the scene so near the court 
as Charing Cross."* The processes of hanging, 
drawing, and quartering were therefore suspended 
for the present, but with the evident intention of 
renewing them at some future time; and though 
in the end none of the other nineteen victims now 
condemned suffered death, other victims did, and 
the fate of nearly all of the nineteen that were 
sentenced and spared was as hard as perpetual 
imprisonment, dungeons, and beggary could make 
it. Harry Marten lay in prison expecting death, 
but some of the royalists visited him and advised 
him to petition parliament, in his petition the 
witty republican said that he had surrendered in 
reliance upon the king’s declaration of Breda, and 
that he hoped that he who had never obey ed any 
royal proclamation before should not be bunged for 
taking the king’s word now. The Commons took 
no step on the side of mercy, and those members 
who prided themselves oil their gravity and godli¬ 
ness opined that the wit ought to die. But the 
Ijords were more merciful; the Lord Falkland and 
other peers spoke warmly in lus behalf, and, alter 
four months of doubt, Marten got the sentence of 
death remitted, f 

About a month before the execution of Harrison 
the Duke of Gloucester died of the small-pox. lie 
was the tnmt virtuous of the three royal toothers, 
and by fa®he most beloved; hut, like the other 
two, he was strongly suspected of papistry. And 
about a fortnight after the executions the queen- 
mother, Henrietta Maria, with the princess royal 
and a numerous train of French nobles, arrived, 
and was received with great state and triumph. 
To prepare the way for the widow of the “ glorious 
martyr, ” a lying life of her had been published ;} 
but the Londoners could not altogether forget facts 
or overcome their old antipathies, and, in spite of 
the pageant got up by authority, they showed 

• Own Time. 

t Slate Trials.—An Exact and most Impartial Account, Sic — 
Noble, Live* of the Regicides.—Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn.— Me¬ 
moirs of Ludlow and Mrs. Hutchinson.—Iinruct, History o! His Own 
Time.—Trials of Charles J. and of some of the Regicides.—Fonder, 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen; Memoir of Miuten. 

J Pepys says, sarcastically, that Hus “sillily writ” book was 
“ dedicated to that paragon of virtue and beauty, the Duchess of 
Albemarle”—*, e. Monk's wife. 
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rather plainly that her coining was not welcome. 
A few days before her arrival. Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon’s daughter, Anne Hyde, had been de¬ 
livered of a son, only about six weeks after her 
marriage to the Duke, of York ; who, however, 
was said to have owned a private marriage, or 
contract of marriage, with her about a year be¬ 
fore.* The pride ot the queen-mother was greatly 
irritated by the thought of this “ debasing alli¬ 
ance anti her daughters, the Princess of Orange 
and the Princess Henrietta, were equally vio¬ 
lent. against it. The king had also felt, or pre¬ 
tended, very strong objections; but, from various 
accounts, we are disposed to believe that he was 
all along jealous of his brother, and not very sorry 
to see him take a step which would lessen him in 
the eyes of the world. Clarendon, the father of 
the stray lady—the .model and idol of politicians 
of a certain class—professed the greatest horror 
and abhorrence of the mischiefs which such a 
mesalliance would produce on royalty; and he 
informs us himself that he told his master Charles 
“ that he had much rather his daughter should be 
the Duke’s whore than his wife;” that, if the 
marriage lmd really taken place, he would give a 
positive judgment “ that the king should im¬ 
mediately cause the woman to he sent to the 
Tower, and to be cast into a dungeon, under so 
strict a guard that no person living should be per¬ 
mitted to come to her, and then, that an act of 
parliament should he immediately passed for the 
cutting off her head, to which he would not only 
give Ins consent., but. would very willingly be the 
first, man to propose it.”f But, notwithstanding 
tins muck Virginias/.v/n, on the wrong side, the. 
great chancellor is said by others to have laboured 
in secret to promote the marriage, and to have 
at last removed the queen-mother's strong objec¬ 
tions by engaging to get. puiliumcnt to pay her 
great debts.} And about six weeks after Henrietta 
Maria’s arrival at. court tlic marriage was publicly 
owned, and the nobility and -gentry paid their re¬ 
spects to her Highness the Duchess of York, who 

S 

• Pepys, Diary. — Clarendon says that the queen-mother wan 
furious, ami that hor friend, >u Charles Berkli j, then rtipmin of tin* 
duke's guard, in older to prevent tin* marriage, solemnly swore that 
he “ had liun with her.” i. e wnli Aunt* Hyde. In the dmncellor’s 
own words,—“ Hi* (Sir Ch.ules) had inloimed tin* fluke that he wan 
bound In conscience to prrseivr him fiom taking to wife a woman ho 
wholly unworthy of him, that lie hmisill had lam with her. nmt 
that for his Baku he would hr <antcnt hi mmry her, though he knew 
well the familiarity the duke had with hoi, And tin* evidence, with 
•o solemn oaths presented by a per-nn mi much loved ami trusted by 
him, made a woudcrliil impulsion on the duke J.tfe. IVpy* hays, 
“ Sii Charles Berkley is swelling that he amle/Ao* hod uitiigued 
with her tijlcn, which all believe to be a lie "ilHaiy. According lo 
Clarendon, when his daughter w«s in labour, Lady Ounond, the 
Countess of Sunderland, oilier " ladies of known honour,” ami Hie 
Bishop of Winchester, weie present, aud, “ in the interval of her 
greatest pangt.,” the bishop “ naked her whose the child whs of which 
she was in labour?”..,. ” Whether she had ever known any other 
man,And tlm young lady averred that the child was the 
duke’s; that she had never had any other lover, and that she consi¬ 
dered ahe was the duke’s wife. In the end Berkley ate hu words, 
and said that he hud only lied for the good and honour of the roval 
family. Such a scoundrel was mire of promotion in n court like this, 
—he liecame privy purse ami Earl or Falmouth 1 

1 Continuation of the life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, written by 
himself. 

} “The queen would fain have'undone it, but it seems math is 

were refunded on great otleisot the chancellor’s to beincml the 
queen, who was much in debt, and was now to have the settlement of 
her affair# go through his hands,”— Evelyn. 
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was still at her father’s, in Worcester House, in the 
Strand, where the marriage had been performed, 
and all kissed her hand.* A few days after, the 
Princess of Orange, who had come over to salute 
the king, her brother, died of the small-pox ; hut 
these melancholy events scarcely cheeked for a 
moment the immorality of Charles’s court, f A 
marriage was proposed between the Princess Hen¬ 
rietta and Philip Duke of Orleans, only brother of 
Louis XIV., which took place soon after. 

The Convention Parliament had met again on 
the 6th of November. The Commons announced 
that they had prepared a hill for giving the king’s 
“ healing declaration ” about lehgion the force of 
law; and the Presbyterian ministers piescnted an 
address to his majesty, thanking him for that 
grateful act. But Charles, Clarendon, and the 
bishops had fully arranged measures for con¬ 
verting this healing declaration into a piece of 
waste paper. The bill for making it law was 
lost in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 183 to 151 ; and the compromising and 
duped Presbyterians were whistled down the wind 
with no trifling loss of reputation. According to 
a manuscript diary quoted m the old Parliamentary 
History, Morrice, the creature of Monk, and now 
secretary of state, and Sir Heneage Finch, solicitor- 
general, strongly opposed the bill, the hitter oven 
saying “ that it was not the king’s desire that the 
hill should proceed.” Conformity to the Church 
of England was now the law; mid the Pres¬ 
byterians, instead of having part in persecuting 
the Catholics and sectarians, hud a share m their 
sufferings. Having made this arrangement to 
please the court, the Convention Parliament pro¬ 
ceeded witli other gratifying bills; and, oil the 
8th of December, they attainted Oliver Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw. This vote had another 
meaning besides that of the forfeiture of the pro¬ 
perty of the dead, which was too insignificant to 
excite the cupidity of the wasteful and needy 
Charles or the selfish mcan-souled courtiers: on 
the 30tli of January of the following year, the 
anniversary of the death of Charles 1., the solemn 
recesses of Westminster Abbey were invaded hv a 
brutal crew, acting by authority of the restored 
king and clergy; the graves were broken open, 
the cotlins of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
were put upon hurdles and dragged to Tyburn; 
there, being pulled out of their coffins, the moulder¬ 
ing bodies were hanged “ at the several angles of 
that triple tree” till sunset, when they were taken 
down and beheaded. Their bodies, or, as the 
court chronicler culls them, “ their loathsome 
carcasses ” were thrown into a deep hole under 
the gallows; their heads were, set upon poles on 
the top of Westminster Hall.J With the same 

• ** This,” continues Evelvn, who'had just beeu* performing the 
ceremony, vat a strange change,—can it Buccecd well ?’’ 

+ “ At court,” says lVpvs, “ things aie m very ill condition, tlieic 
being so much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, sweat¬ 
ing, and loose amours, that 1 know not what will be the end of it hut 
confusion. And the cleigy so high, that all people that l meet with 
do protest against their practice,” 

$ Gesta Britaunorum, at Ihe end of Wharton’s Almanac, ns quoted 
in Harris’s Life ,of Cromwell.—It appears that ladies went to see 


decent loyalty the dean and chapter of West¬ 
minster, acting under his majesty’s warrant and 
their own zeal, afterwards exhumed the bodies of 
all who had been buried in the Abbey since the 
beginning of the civil wars, and threw them in a 
heap into a deep pit dug in St. Margaret’s church¬ 
yard. Among others, the inoffensive remains of 
Oliver Cromwell’s mother and daughter, who had 
both been models of femate domestic virtue; of 
Diiris-bins, one of the lawyers employed on the 
trial of the late king, who had been basely mur¬ 
dered in Holland by the retainers of the present 
king; of May, the accomplished translator of the 
Pharsalia and historian of the Long Parliament, 
whose mild anil comprehensive language we have 
so frequently quoted; of Pym, that great and 
learned champion of English liberty; and of Blake, 
the ienowned and honest-hearted, the first of naval 
heroes, were torn from the snored asylum of the 
tomb, mid cast like dogs into that foul pit. 

Notwithstanding its base compliances, Charles 
was anxious to be rid of the Convention Parlia¬ 


ment, of the legality of whose first assembling and 
constitution some doubts were entertainea by 
lawyers. Ilis ministers hastened the progress of 
the money-bills, and agreed to accept half of the 
revenue derived from ihe excise, in lieu of the 
profits formerly drawn from the Court of Wards, 
winch the commonwealth-men hud abolished; and 
the chancellor told them that King Charles, whose 
time was notoriously spent, with mistresses and 
profligates in theatres and midnight revels, was, 
like another Constantine, constantly employing 
himself in conferences with learned men for the 
settlement of the 1 ‘ languishing church.”* 

Clarendon assured them, moreover, that a despe¬ 
rate plot had been discovered to rescue the con¬ 
demned regicides, seize the Tower, Whitehall, 
and Windsor Castle, and, by means of an insur¬ 
rection m the comities, headed by General Lud¬ 
low, to restore the commonwealth ;• that several 
suspected persons had been clapped upwind ex¬ 
amined personally by his majesty, whose eloquence 
had wrought upon some of them to confess their 


guilt. General Ludlow was at this 


ent as far 


this precious specimen of Gesta Britan nor urn. That pleasaut 
logne Pepys, who had been n great Roundhead and Cromwellian, 
am) who, in his youth, hud proposed that the pioper “text tor a 
luiiornl sermon upon Charles 1. would be—“The niemoiy of the 
wioked shall rot, mentions, with seeming complacency, that his 
pretty wife had been abroad witli iny Lady Batten, " seeing of Crom¬ 
well, Ireton, and Brad-haw hanged and luuled at Tyburn.” Itjvas 
just three days belt no these brutalities that a proclamation was read 
in all churches for the keeping for ever the 30th of January us a 
solemn fast lor the martvrdom of Charles I. Evelyn, who had a 
little more morali®’ and decency thnti Pepys, though he it scarcely 
entitled to have the epithets of good ami gen lie so lavished upon 
him, makes this exulting entry in id* diary : —'* Jan. 80.—This day 
were the carcasses of those arch rebels, Cromwell, Bradshaw, -the 
judge who condemned his majesty,—and Ireton,—son-in-law to the 
usurper, —dragged out of their superb tombs in Westminster among 
the kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows there lrom nine 
in the morning till six ut night, and then burled uuder that fatal 
and ignominious monument in a deep pit, thousand* who had seen 
them in all their pride being spectators. Look back at November 
22, 1658 [Oliver’s funeral], ana be astonished! and fear God and 
honour the kiug, and meddle not with them who are givfen to 
change P 

• Clarendon told them at the Bame time that his majesty was not 
wholly successful,—that some men would still preach and write 
improperly,—but that these should soon be reduced by law to 
obedience. 
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off as Switzerland, trembling for his own life, 
which was threatened many times by royalist 
assassins; and it appear! either that there was nu 
plot at all or one of a very insignificant kind; and 
that Clarendon’s talk about a general and desperate 
insurrection was a mgre bugbear purposely de¬ 
vised.* It is true that there was ai^insane liot in 
London a few days after the delivery of the chan¬ 
cellor’s speech in pailiamcnt; but the number of 
the rioters was so insignificant, and the whole 
thing so unconcerted and hopeless, that it could 
not have been either foreseen or dreaded when 
it actually occurred. On the night of the 6th 
of Janu*ry Venner, a wine-cooper and fifth mo¬ 
narchy-man, who had been in trouble for similar 
outbreaks in Cromwell’s time, and who was de¬ 
cidedly mad, inflamed some fifty or sixty visionaries 
by vehement preaching; and these men rushed 
from his conventicle ip the city, and proclaimed 
“King Jesus!” They broke the beads of some, 
incredulous watchmen and city-guards, but fled 
before the lord mayor and the people who took up 
arms. They concealed themselves for two days in 
Caen Wood, between the villages of Highgate ami 
Hampstead, during which time the lord mayor 
pulled down their meeting-house in the city. On 
the 9th of January they returned, m the belief 
that neither bullets nor sharp steel could hurt 
them,—broke through the city-gates,—routed all 
the train-bands they met,—put the king’s life¬ 
guards to the run ; “ and all this in the day-time, 
when all the city was in arms, and they not in all 
above thirty-one!”+ At lust they were hemmed 
in, but they cut their way into a house, which 
they defended for some time against thousands. 
They all refused quarter, but about sixteen were 
taken by force and kept alive for a worse death : 
the rest fell with arms in their hands, “shouting 
that Christ was coining presently to reign on 
earth.” Among the prisoners, who were all -tried 
and executed, was the mad wine-cooper himself. 
In dissolving tile army, care had been taken to 
keep on foot Monk’s regiment and a regiment 
of cavalry; and now, under colour of necessity 
and of mairehensioii of the great insurrection 
annpunceffby Clarendon, some new troops were 
raised, and many more officers of the old army 
put under arrest. The Earl of Southampton, 
who is generally considered as the most virtuous 

• Under date of tin? 16lli of December, l’epys notes,—*' In the 
afternoon I went to V\ hitehuil, wliero I was surprised with the news 
of r plot against the king's person and niv Lord MunkY; and that 
since lust tiUfbt there an* about foity taken upfin suspicion ; and, 
amongst others, it was my lot to meet with Simon Beale, the trum¬ 
peter, who took me and Tom Doling into the guard m Scotland Yaul. 
and showed us Major-general Overton. Here 1 heard linn deny that 
he is guilty of auy such things; but that, whereas it is said that he is 
found to have brought many arms to town, he says it is only to sell 
them, us ho will prove by oath." And this minute diarist never says 
a word more about the couapirators. Many of the pailiamcnt otlieers 
had been aneated previously to the disbanding of the armv ; and, 
now that that measure was accomplished, many more weie seized out 
of caution. 

f Jepys's Diary.— 4 ' We did believe them,” adds T’epys " because 
they were seen up and down in every place m the city, and had been 
in Highgate two 01 three days, and m several other places, to be at 
least oOO ; a thing that never was hoard of, thut so low men should 
dare aud do so much mischief. Thou word.was, The King Jesus, 
and their heads upon the gates!” 


of Charles’s ministers, took alarm at a scheme 
which was then seriously entertained of raising 
such a standing army as should put down all 
opposition to the royal will; and lie waited upon 
the chancellor to expostulate. lie said they had 
felt the effects of a miliuirv government, though • 
the men were sober and religious, m Cromwell's 
time; that he believed vicious and dissolute troops 
would he much worse ; that the king would grow 
fond of them; thut; they would become insolent 
and ungovernable; and that then ministers must 
he converted into mere tools: he said that, he 
would not look on, and see the ruin of his country 
begun, and lie silent;—a white staff' should not 
bribe him. Clarendon admitted that lie was in 
the right, and promised to divert the king from 
any other force thuii what might be proper to 
make, a show with and capable of dispersing un¬ 
ruly multitudes. Southampton said that if the. 
standing army went no farther than that, lie could 
hear it; lint that it. would not be easy to fix such 
a number as would please the princes and not give 
jealousy to the people. Clarendon, however, went 
to the king, and Ins representations (hut no doubt 
still more the poverty of the court) set aside the 
grand project for the present.* Tile guards and 
the new troops that were raised were made up of 
men recommended by Monk. 

“Every one,” says a hitter writer, “was now 
everywhere putting in for the merit of restora¬ 
tion, for no other reason, certainly, but that they 
might have the reward.”t The Protestants in 
Ireland, whether, high church or preshytertan, 
laid claim to Charles’s gratitude for having been 
the first of all his subjects to invite him back, 
which they had done m u convention, almost im¬ 
mediately after the expulsion of llenry Cromwell. 
But, on the other side, the Irish Papists claimed 
a reward for their old loyalty and long sufferings 
under “the late, usurpers;” and they humbly 
prayed for relief as to their forfeited estates, their 
religion, and liberties. But these Papists, not¬ 
withstanding their immense superiority in point 
of number, were the weaker ;Iarty; to restore their 
lands would not only make deadly enemies of the 
Protestant soldiers and adventurers that had got 
possession of them, lmt also of powerful companies 
and individuals of note in England, connected by 
family or other interests with the occupants: to 
grant liberty of conscience to the Catholics would 
he to raise a general Protestant storm throughout 
all England and Scotland ; and Charles was not 
the prince to run into these dangers either out of 
gratitude for services rendered to his father, or for 
the sake of the religion wlnch*he secretly preferred. 
The Protestants were, therefore, confirmed in pos- 

• Burnet. Pepys nays, a little later,—" The lordclmncelloi.it 
acenis, Inking occasion from this late plot to raise leant in the people, 
did project the raising of an nirny forthwith, besides th< tonsmiit 
militia, thinking to make the Duke of York general then ot Bui the 
bouse tltd, m very opeu terms, say they were grown too wise to be 
look'd nsfuiii into another army , mid Kind they lmd found bow thut 
man that hath the comtnnud of au army is not beholden tu anybody 
to make huu kin({.'’ 

f Okiauxou, Hist, of House of Stuart, 
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session of all they had got during the Common- | 
■wealth; the Catholics were discountenanced; ami 
a strictly high church government was established 
in Ireland under the Earl of Orrery, who called a 
parliament, and passed an “ act of settlement,” 
which was held to give legal investment in the 
forfeited estates to the officers and soldiers who 
had them for their arrears, to the merchant-adven¬ 
turers who had advanced money to put down the 
great insurrection, and to those who had become 
purchasers at a later date. To still the' clamours 
of the Papists a court of claims was established to 
examine into the cases of such as pretended that 
their property had been illegally confiscated; and 
in this court Charles sometimes interfered for those 
whom he was willing to favour. The Protestants 
were furious at every concession made to the 
Papists, and at the same time the Papists com¬ 
plained of this court as denying them justice. The 
one were resolute to hold what they had gained, 
the other to recover what they had lost. There 
was no possibility of reconciling the two interests; 
and, again, the question of property in this world 
set men more against eacli other than their differ¬ 
ence of opinion. as to the means' of attaining to 
the enjoyment of the next. 

In Scotland, the Presbyterians, who composed 
nearly the entire nation, flattered themselves that 
they had peculiar claims upon the restored king’s 
gratitude. They had repeatedly taken up arms 
for monarchy ; and, though they had been reduced 
to a quiescent state by the vigour of Cromwell, 
they had begun to move again as soon as deatli 
had relieved them from the domination of that 
wonderful man. And was it not from Scotland , 
that Monk, the restorer, had proceeded to execute 


the great plan V The king, too, had been among 
them; had taken their covenant; had solemnly 
sworn to defend their kirk ; and he hud granted an 
“ act of approbation” to indemnify all of them for 
earlier occurrences. But Charles, who had no 
scruples of conscience whatever, held that these 
oaths and engagements hud been made under com¬ 
pulsion ; that the JDovennnters, while he was 
among them, lmd treated him with harshness and in¬ 
dignity ; and, if he had any one strong feeling about 
religions or sects, it was inttred of the strict and 
formal Kirk of Scotland.* The Marquess of 
Argyle, the great chief of the Covenanters, was 
not without his misgivings, and, on the return of 
Charles to England, he retired for a time to the 
Highlands; but his son, the Lord Lorn, who 
claimed the merit of a constant opposition to the 
commonwealth-men and Cromwell, l^tened to 
court to congratulate the sovereign; anerthe mar¬ 
quess himself wrote to the king to ask leave to 
come and wait upon him. To seize this victim 
among his mountains and the clans devoted to ; him 
would have been a work of difficulty, and therefore 
Charles replied in a seeming friendly manner. 
Upon that Argyle posted up to Whitehall, where, 
being denied tflmittance, he was seized and sent 
to the Tower as a traitor and regicide, it being 
asserted that he had encouraged the common¬ 
wealth-men to put the late king to death. The 
Earl of Glencairn, a leader of the Scottish cavalier 
party, was sent to Edinburgh to restore the Com¬ 
mittee of Estates as it existed in 1650, when 
Charles was in the country, which Oliver Crom¬ 
well had not as yet reduced to a dependency of 

• According 1o Unmet, lie was accustomed to say that the Presby¬ 
terian w us u religion quite unfit fur a gentleman I 
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the English commonwealth. General Middleton, 
who had made some very unsuccessful attempts at 
shaking off Cromwell’* yoke, was elevated to the 
Scottish peerage (by the title of Earl of_ Middle- 
ton), and appointed general of the forces and 
king’s commissioner »for holding the parliament; 
Glcneairn was made chancellor, thj Earl of Craw¬ 
ford treasurer, the Earl of Rothes president of 
the council, and the Earl of Lauderdale secre¬ 
tary of state. The chief power was divided for 
a time between Middleton and Lauderdale, who 
were fiercely jealous of each other, and each 
constantly engaged in intrigues to ruin his rival. 
These * selfish, unprincipled, and violent men, 
partly with the consent of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, and partly in spite of that disjointed and 
always ill-constructed legislature, Siam erected one 
of the worst tyrannies that ever cursed a country. 
The "Marquess of Argylewas sent down to he tned 
by the. men that were thirsting for his blood and 
hungering for his estates. He. was charged in 
thirty articles with all possible treasons and crimes 
-the charges beginning with the rising of the 
Covenanters in 1038, and ending with Ins sitting 
in Richard Cromwell’s parliament m 1059. 
The delivering of Charles I. to the English at 
Newcastle,—the blood of Montrose and his fol¬ 
lowers,—and all the cruelties that had been 
committed in the course of the long and fierce 
conflict in Scotland were heaped upon him with 
every possible exaggeration. The old marquess, 
who was assisted by the notoriety of the facts, 
made an admirable defence. He urged that, 
during the late unhappy wars, he was but one 
among a great many, and that he had always acted 
by authority of parliament; that, as to all things 
done before the year 1641, the late king had 
buried them in an act of oblivion then passed, as 
the present king had done with all tilings up to 
the year 1651, so that be could not be hound to 
answer to any particular before the latter date; 
that he was absent in England when most of the 
barbarities set forth against him were committed, 
witliout his orders and without his being able to 
prevent them; that many of these Btoncs were 
mere inventions, or aggravated much beyond the 
truth ; that Montrose and the fierce clans that 
followed him had begun the atrocities by burning 
and blood-shedding ; arid that the retaliation was 
natural and inevitable in the heat of the times and 
the;temper of the people; that, as for his com¬ 
pliance with the usurpation, he had not complied 
till tire nation was quite conquered, when he was 
justified, both by divines and lawyers, in sub¬ 
mitting to an inevitable necessity ; that this sub¬ 
mission was the epidemical sin of the. whole 
nation; and that his compliance with Cromwell 
might well he excused, seeing that a man so 
eminent in the law aB his majesty’s advocate (now 
his prosecutor) had taken the engagement to the 
usurper. Here Fletcher, the lord advocate, was 
so inflamed that he called him an impudent 
villain! Argyle gravely said that he had learned 


in his affliction to bear reproaches; but if the 
parliament saw no cause to condemn him lie should 
not he concerned at the king’s advocate’s railing. 
Fletcher afterwards inserted an additional article, 
charging him with accession to the lute king’s death, 
offering, as his only evidence, a bold presumption.** 
While the trial wub in progress, the Lord Lorn ob¬ 
tained a letter from the king, ordering that the lord 
advocate should not insist upon any offences com¬ 
mitted previously to 1651, when the. present king 
had given lus indemnity, which of comsc in¬ 
cluded everything relating to iiis father’s trial. In 
the same letter Charles also required that, when 
the trial was ended, the whole process should he 
submitted to him before the parliament gave 
sentence. But the king’s commissioner, Mid¬ 
dleton, who doubted whether an attainder could he 
procuml if the occmrences of 1648 were passed 
ovoi,—who expected to he enriched by Argyle’s 
forfeituie,—and who, no doubt, had good en¬ 
couragement in Ins seeming opposition to the 
royal will, represented that the staying of sentence 
till the proceedings weic submitted to the king 
would look “like a distrust of the justice of the 
parliament;" that it would “much discourage 
this hiijal and affectionate parliament;” anil at his 
instance Charles recalled that part of his letter, 
and allowed the commissioner to disregard the 
other part of it, which limited the offences to the 
year 1651. Middleton then made a search for 
precedents of men w ho had been condemned upon 
presumptive evidence, and argued the matter in 
person, hoping that the weight of Ins authority 
would bear down all opposition. But Gilmore, 
though recently promoted to he President of the 
Court of Session, had the honesty to say that to 
attaint Argyle upon such evidence would he more, 
unjust than the much decried attainder of the Eai 1 
of Strafford; and after a fierce debute, in which 
Middleton stormed and swore, Gilmore carried a 
majority, and the prisoner was acquitted on that 
count. Argyle now thought that lie was safe; 
hut Middleton resolved to make his compliance 
with Cromwell high treason. Even here the lord 
commissioner would have been defeated laid it 
not been for the villanous offices of his friend the 
Duke of Albcmuilc. Monk, the restoier,—a 
servant worthy of the prince he hud restored,— 
searched among his papers and found some private 
letters which Aigyle hud written to lum when lie 
(Monk) was the sworn friend of Cromwell and 
the general of the Commonwealth, and in which 
the marquess expressed las zeal for the mainte¬ 
nance of that system of government. These 
private letters Monk sent down to Scotland by an 
express; and Middleton ordered them to he read 
in parliament after the production of further 
evidence was strictly illegal. The effect was 

• Crum well, whd<» lie was m Scotland, in 1648. h.id many June 
eonfpieiu 1*8 with Argyle, and immediately upon lus letnrn to I on 
dun thi* tieaty with tin* king in the Isle of ‘Audit huh hioki>n o»V, and 
the king was brought to trial. Ilenci* Fletcher iiuiiil.uiied that it 
was clear that Cromwell uud Argyle hail concerted that matter 
together. * 
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instantaneous and fatal; nil the friends of the 
marquess ran out as if a bomb had fallen among 
them; the rest agreed that these letters proved 
that the prisoner’s compliance with the usurper 
was not feigned and compulsory, but sincere and 
voluntary, and they condemned him as guilty of 
treason. At first they designed that he should 
he hanged as Moutrosc had been ; hut in the end 
it was carried that he should he beheaded, that 
his head should be set up over the jail where the 
Covenanters had set the head of Montrose, and 
that this should he done within hoo days. Argyle 
begged for ten days’ respite in order that the 
king’s pleasure might be known ; hut, when this 
was refused, he understood the intention of the 
court, and exclaimed, “ 1 placed the crown upon 
Ins head, and this is my reward.”* No time was 
lost in showing what feeling the restored govern¬ 
ment entertained towards the free-spoken ministers 
of the kirk. Twelve eminent preachcrj who came 
to Edinburgh with, a “ warm paper” were seized 
by order ot the Earl of Glcnrairn, the chancellor, 
together with their remonstrance,f After suffering 
imprisonment, insults', and deadly threats, all 

• When Eli 111 It's was crtiwnrtl at Scone, in 1051, Arjjyle placed tin* 
crown upon lus livatl, «iuU at that linn* it was generally believed that 
be would soon lie tbe king’ll f.itlier-in law. 

^ “In it, ufter some void cotii|dmient to the king upon lus restora¬ 
tion, the\ put him in mind of the coieuant which lie had bo solemnly 
sworn while among them : they lamented that, instead of puisuing 
the ends of it in England, as he liud sworn to do, he luid set up the 
common prayer in Ins chapel, and the order of bishopB; upon which 
they made terrible denunciations of heavy judgments from liod on 
him if he did not stand to the covenant, which they called the oath of 
(juU.”— Burnet, 


these ministers were dismissed except Guthry, who 
was the author of the paper, aud who, ten years 
before, “ had let fly at the king in his sermons.” 
“ This personal affront,” says Burnet, “ had ir¬ 
ritated the king more against him than against any 
other of the party; and it was resolved to strike a 
terror into them all by making an example of 
him.” The reader will understand that in such a 
case justice and luw were wholly disregarded; 
and, besides, Middleton, the king’s commissioner, 
had a personal animosity against the preacher, 
who, in the late times, had excommunicated him. 
All people were disgusted at Middleton’s blood¬ 
hound eagerness in the prosecution ; but the Karl 
of Twceddale was the only one that had courage 
to urge that death was too severe a punishment,— 
that banishment had been hitherto the severest 
penalty that had been laid on preachers for any 
expression of their opinions. Guthry was con¬ 
demned to die, aud he was hanged a few days 
after the execution of Argyle. With him was 
hanged one Gownn, who had deserted to Crom¬ 
well while the king was in Scotland. “ The 
man,” says Burnet, “ was inconsiderable till they 
made him more considered by putting him to 
death on such ati account at so great a distance of 
time.” The fourth victim was Bishop Burnet’s 
own uncle, Johnstone of W arriston, one of the 
greatest and most eloquent asserters of the cove¬ 
nant, who had done as much as any man in 
Scotland against episcopacy and the tyranny of 
Charles I, This old man Bed to the continent; 
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but some time after, the French government gave 
him up to Charles, audshe was sent back to Scot¬ 
land, and tried and li*n|ed. It had been assumed 
as a principle that the destroyers of Montrose, the 
idol of the cavalier party, should feel the full 
weight of retaliation; anil yet Macleod of Assin, 
who had so infamously betrayed Jtfontnnfr to his 
enemies, “ was let go without any censure.” 
Burnet attributes this impunity to habits of de¬ 
bauchery in Macleod which were largely sym¬ 
pathised with by the now dominant faction; 
but probably Macleod’s purse and estates told 
another story. Swinton, who had been attainted 
, for deserting, and who bad been the man of all 
Scotland most trusted and employed by Crom¬ 
well, was admitted to mercy, because Middle- 
ton, in hatred to Lauderdale, who had got the 
gift of his estate, recommended him to the king. 
Many others suffered in liberty and estate; but, 
as open bribery was a rule of government, and as 
money bought pardons, no more executions took 
place at present. The royal commissioner, Mid¬ 
dleton, who treated all state affairs after the 
fashion of the cavalie,r camp, and had no patience 
for details, and no respect for slow constitutional 
courses, proposed and carried, as the better and 
shorter way, “ a general act rescissory,” that is, an 
act annulling all the proceedings of all the parlia¬ 
ments, conventions, synods, and committees, all the 
acts of indemnity, that had been held or pas-ed 
since the year 1633.* “This act,” says Burnet, 
“ was a most extravagant act, and only fit to he con¬ 
cluded after a drunken bout, it shook all possible 
security for the future, and laid down a most per¬ 
nicious precedent.” Lauderdale, m lus secret, 
underhand way, was against it, not out of any love 
for his country, but out of hatred to Middleton. 
He thought it wuuld ( be a good handle to a court 
intrigue whereby to ruin his rival; and lie told 
the king that Middleton was ignorant of the first 
principles of government, and that lie would cut 
oft' all hopes of peace and submission in Scotland. 

‘ Middleton, in his turn, as soon as lie had heard of 
these insinuations, accused Lauderdale, of mis¬ 
representing the proceedings of parliament, and of 
belying the king’s good subjects,—an offence 
called in Scottish law losing-making.—and lie 
went so far as to propose that Lauderdale should 
be impeached. But Clarendon told him that 
impeachments were dangerous things,—that “ the 
assaulting of a minister, as long as he bad an in¬ 
terest in the king, was a practice that never could 
be approved : it was one of the uneasy things that 
a House of Commons of England sometimes ven¬ 
tured on, which was ungrateful to the court.” 
Thus the matter dropped; and the two livals, 
reconciled in appearance, went on in amiable 
unison to ride rough-shod • over the kirk and the 
laws and liberties of Scotland. “ This,” says 

llnrnet aavt tlml Sir Archibald Primrose, “ the nublili-st of all 
Lord Middleton's creatures,” first suggested, *• tiulf in jest," this 
precious net. which was not resolved upon till the conclave "had 
ariatk higher," when, in drunken boldness, it was determined to 
venture it. 


Burnet, who was living in the midst of it, “ was a 
mad roaring time, lull of extravagance; and no 
wonder it w as so when the men of affairs were 
almost perpetually drunk.” Thev passed an act 
making the 29th of May n peipetual holiday, 
since on that happy day the king had been restored - 
and an end put to thiee-and-tweiity yeais of re¬ 
bellion. The presbyteriau ministers saw that by 
observing this act they should condemn all their 
former proceedings as rebellious and hypocritical; 
and it was a tenet of the kiik, which had nibbed 
out all the old rubric, that no human authority 
could make a day holy,—that no day was holy 
save the Sabbath. But they had not courage to 
offer a decided resistance, and it was enacted in 
their presbyteries that they should observe that day 
as a day of thanksgiving. In spite of the alarm¬ 
ing warning held out by the past, and by the fate 
of the first Charles, it was resolved to set up 
episcopacy; and Sharp, a minister who was to the 
Kirk of Scotland what Monk had been to the Com¬ 
monwealth, pressed Middleton to take advantage 
of the present general consternation and establish 
bishops. At the same time lie duped his brethren 
with professions of an ardent zeal for the kirk, 
and persuaded them to send him up to court as 
their delegate, assuring them that he would labour 
to procure the settlement of presbytery on a new 
and undisputed basis. Sharp, accordingly, went 
to London, and soon returned Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s! Other men “were sought out to he. 
bishops,” only one of the Scottish prelates of 
Laud’s making being now alive; and these men, 
after receiving consecration from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, burned down to Scotland, “all 
in one coach,” to take possession of their sees. In 
the first session of piuliainent after their arrival 
Middleton proposed that, although, the act rescis¬ 
sory having annulled all enactments since the year 
1033, the old laws in favour of episcopacy were 
revived, and the bishops had, accordingly, a right 
to come and take their places in parliament, yet it 
would lie a piece of respect jo send a deputation to 
invite them to lesume their seats. This was 
readily agreed to; and so the bishops aguin ap¬ 
peared among the lords of parliament. The 
power in the church of this restored hierarchy 
was made very absolute, and all meetings of the 
synods and presbyteries were forbidden in a royal 
proclamation, under pain of treason. Rome of 
the presbyteriau preachers were summoned before 
parliament to answer fur re.tleclipns made in their 
sermons against episcopacy; and piesently all 
men were required to take the oath of allegiance 
and supremacy, acknowledging the right of the 
king to settle religion and the church. In the 
midst of a general subservience in parliament, two 
men, the Earl of Cussilis and I)r. Robert Leigh¬ 
ton, who had somewhat reluctantly been induced 
to accept the bishopric of Dunblane,* had the 
courage to resist. Cassilis offered to tukc the oath 

* Hr was the ton of Alexander Leighton, who wax so barbarously 
punished m 1630 for las hook ugumst prelacy. Sec%ute, p. 151. 
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provided he might join hie explanation to it; and 
Leighton said that the land mourned already by 
reason of the many oaths that had been taken,— 
that this oath was capable of a double meaning,— 

_ that it. ought to be explained and made clear, and 
•that otherwise the imposing of it would look like 
laying snares for people. To this Sharp, who had 
so recently worn the Genevan gown himself, re¬ 
plied, with great bitterness and insolence, that it 
was beneath the dignity of government to make 
acts to satisfy the weak scruples of peevish men; 
that it ill became those who had forcibly imposed 
their covenant op all people without any explana¬ 
tion to expect now such extraordinary favours to 
themselves. But the enlightened Leighton in¬ 
sisted that the indulgence ought to be granted for 
that very reason, that all people might see a dif¬ 
ference between the mild proceedings of the 
government now and the proceedings of the Cove¬ 
nanters then; and that it ill became the very same 
persons who had complained of that rigour to 
practise it themselves, for tipis it would be. said 
that the world goes mad by turns, Middleton, 
who wanted the oath as a trap for scrupulous con¬ 
sciences, was furious at this philosophical reason¬ 
ing, wliich, however, had no effect, and the odious 
act was made as sharp as Archbishop Sharp and 
the king’s commissioner desired. But, not satisfied 
with this, they proposed another oath,'abjuring for¬ 
mally both the league and covenant and the national 
covenant; and between these two oaths they drove 
the presbyterians from all offices in the church, 
the state, or magistracy, and not a few of them 
into perpetual banishment. It is an astounding 
fact, that, in the eountry which a quarter of a 
century before had risen like one man against 
much less than this, not a*«word leaped from its 
scabbard, not a blow was struck for the league 
and covenant; hut the people were stupificd by 
the suddenness of these proceedings, and they 
were abandoned and betrayed .by the majority of 
the selfish and time-serving aristocracy.* 

A.n. 1661.—The new English parliament met 
on the 8th of May. The elections had gone 
greatly in favour of the royalists and the cavaliers, 
and the sons of cavaliers predominated; for the 
great families, the old gentry and the episcopal, 
clergy had tecovered and practised their ancient’ 
influence over elections, while the presbyterians 
were scared into inactivity—the cavaliers every 
where proclaiming them enemieB to monarchy. 
Nut more than fifty or sixty of the prekbyteriau 
party found their way into the House of Commons; 
all the rest of the members entertained, or were 
ready to embrace upcin advantageous conditions, 
the. most extravagant notions touching the prero¬ 
gative of the king and the rights of the church. 
This parliament—for the disgrace of the country { 
-lasted much longer than that which is dis¬ 
tinguished in history by the name of the Long 
Parliament; but a distinctive epithet was not 

* Unmet, Own Time.—Clarendon, Lift*.—State Trials.—‘Miscel¬ 
lanea Auhea.—fftikolnt Laiug, Hist. Scut. 


wanting—it was called the Pension Parliament. 
The House of Commons|began with voting that 
all their members should receive the sacrament 
by a certain day according to the rites of the 
church of. England, under pain of exclusion. 
Alderman Love, who at first stood out, was ac¬ 
tually fuspend^l; but, ns he afterwards sat in the 
House as an active member of the opposition, he 
must have conformed like the rest of his brethren, 
only a little later. Then, in concert with the 
Lords, the Commons condemned “ that great in¬ 
strument of mischief, the Solemn League and 
Covenant,” to be burned by the common hang¬ 
man. The acts establishing the Commonwealth, 
and the chief ordinances of the Loitg Parliament, 
were treated in the same manner. They then 
passed a number of bills, which all had for their 
object the strengthening of the monarchical go¬ 
vernment. They declared that there was no 
legislative power in either or both houses of par¬ 
liament without the king; that the sole supreme 
command of the militia, and of all forces by sea 
and jnml, was, and ever had been, by the laws of 
England, in the crown; that neither House could 
pretend to it, nor lawfully take up nrmsjigainst the 
king in any case whatever; and that an oath 
should he taken to that effect.* They restored 
fhe bishops to their seats in the House of Peers; 
they increased the rigour of the law of treason; 
they declared it to be a high misdemeanor to call 
the king a papist; and they materially curtailed 
one of the most important of the popular rights, 
the right of petitioning the king or parliament, by 
enacting that no petition should have more Jthan 
twenty signatures, unless by permission of three 
justices of the peace, or the. majority ufrthc grand 
jury. The cavaliers would also gladly have struck 
at the Bill of Indemnity, in order to wrench from 
the adherents of the Commonwealth all the pro¬ 
perty they had acquired; but. Clarendon felt that 
any invasiofi of that act would be too dangerous, 
and the cavalicts were obliged to content them¬ 
selves wilji it vote of 60,000/. to be distributed 
among the sufferers of their class, and to Confirm 
the Indemnity Act; At the same time they passed 
a Bill of Supply for the king.; and than (on the 
30th of July) this‘parliament adjourned to the 
28th of November. 

When they reassembled there was no visible 
diminution of their loyalty or orthodoxy; aud 
Clarendon excited their zeal by disclosures of a 
pretended conspiracy, which was said to extend all 
over the country The king confirmed the awful 
disclosures made by the chancellor; but perhaps, 
at that moment, Charles may have been made to 
believe that the airy conspiracy really existed. 
The Commons, in a pafoxysm of rage and terror, 

• • The form of the until wan:— 1 “I, A. R., do declare and believe that 
it is not lawflil, upon nny pretence whatsoever, to take aims gainst 
the kiiic; «nrt that I do abhor that iraitonma {attrition of takinif arm* 
by hi* authority ngmnst hi* perton, or against those who are com. 
miaaiotied l»y him. bo help me God.” And IhU oath, commonly 
called the roipuiation oath, was to he inken by all magistrate* and 
person* beariug offices of trust In corporation*. The bill, enforcing 
the oath, wus not paansd till the next session. 
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called for more blood—for the execution of such 
of the condemned regicides ub had hitherto been 
spared—and demanded Jlfe trial of Sir Harry Vane 
and General Lambert, who had both been excepted 
from the Act of Oblivion, but recommended by 
the Convention Parliament to the kimr, who- had 
promised to spare their lives. But Charles} who 
never respected a promise, lent a ready ear to the 
recommendation of the Pension Parliament, and it 
was arranged that Vane and Lambert should 
suffer during the next recess. In the mean time, 
to stay the appetite of vengeance, three distinguished 
Commonwealth-men, the Lord Monson, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Sir Robert Wallop, were drawn'upoii 
sledges, with ropes round their necks, from the 
Tower to the gallows at Tyburn, anil then back to 
the Towe'r, there to remain prisoners for life. In 
this session a Conformity Bill, recommended if 
not actually drawn up by Clarendon, was debated 
and passed in all its intoleiant rigour, the Ijords 
having vainly attempted to soften some of its 
clauses. It enacted that every parson, vicar, or 
other minister, should publicly declare before bis 
congregation his unfeigned assent and Consent to 
everything contained and prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer ; and that every preacher that 
had not received ordination from the hands of a 
bishop must subihit to that process before the next 
feast of St. Bartholomew. A few new colledty 
added by the bishops to the Prayer Book did ijn 
tend to make this act more palatable. In one of 
theBe collects a new epithet was added to the title 
of the openly profane and immoral Charles, he 
being styled “our most religious king;” and the 
dissenters “could not down with” the story of Bel 
and the DragJaj introduced from the Apocrypha ; 
nor with the -new holidays, such as St. Barnalms, 
the Conversion of St. Paul, and the DOth of Ja¬ 
nuary, now dedicated to King Charles the Martyr. 
When the Commons had done with this Con¬ 
formity Bill, they voted the king a Subsidy of 
1,200,000/., and a hearth or chimney-tax far 
i*er :* and the parliament was prorogued on the 
19th of May with a flattering speech from Charles, 
who promised to^jg|^|jjj^|j;j^bpth of his money 
and his morals. 

It was high'irme.vror nvNggppb the eve of 
marriage. Nearly -all the courts of Europe had 
struggle! for the honour of giving a wife to this 
dissolute, heartless man, for the morals of princes 
are never nicely weighed in these arrangements; 
and whatever contempt Charles had excited on 
the continent as an exiled, erraht Jfing dc jure, 
he became one of the most important of crowned 
heads as de : facio king of England. Charles 
held himself at auction, and Portugal became the 
highest bidder, offering, with the Princess Cathe¬ 
rine, Tangiers, Bombay, the. advantages of a free 
trade, and half a milliuti sterling; and it was 
resolved that the offer should be accepted, not¬ 
withstanding the religion of the princess and the 

• Entry kiinCriliil jfliM twenty abilHnac n to any two ulnl- 
liugH. ' 
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opposition of Spam, which still claimed the Por¬ 
tuguese kingdom, and treated the House of Bra- 
ganza us rebels and usurpers. The orthodox 
‘Clarendon decided Charles in this resolution, in 
spite of the representations of many of his own 
party, who rationally feared that the king, already 
suspected of popery, would he still more mis¬ 
trusted when lie should have a Catholic wife ami a 
niassrchnpel in his own house. After some ne¬ 
cessary delays that were irksome to the king, not. 
because he longed for the royal bride, but, because 
be was greatly in need of the dower, the treaty 
was concluded, and Lord Sandwich was dispatched 
wit!) a small fleet to tnke possession of Tangiers 
and bring home the bride and the money. Cathe¬ 
rine of Braganza arrived at Portsmouth on the 
20th of May, and Was there met by her husband, 
who conducted her in state to Hampton Court. 
At this time Charles's mistress, en litre, was “ one 
of the race of the 'Villicrs,” married to Mr. 
Palmer, who, on her acooiuit, ami for his lmse 
connivance, was taken into the diplomatic ser¬ 
vice anil raised to the Irish peerage as Earl of 
Castlcmniuc. People expected that he would now 
break with the mistress, or, at least, manage his 
intercourse with her its privately as possible. But 
Re was not prepared to make any, the least, sa¬ 
crifice, either to duty or decency: he dined and 
supped with my Lady Castlemainc every day and 
night of the week that preceded the. queen’s 
arrival; he was there on the night, that bonfires 
werd lit in the street for that event ;* he left her to 
go to his bride; and, when Catherine was esta¬ 
blished at Hampton Court, he not only presented 
her himself, but also insisted that she should be 
one of the queen’s ladies of the bedcbamber.t 
Clarendon, who worshipped the proprieties and 
outward appearances, according to his own ac¬ 
count, spoke with great boldness to the king on 
the subject of this scandalous appointment, telling 
him “ of the hard-hcartcdness and cruelty in laying 
such a command upon the queen which flesh and 
blood could not Comply with. The king,” says 
he, “ heard him with patience* enough, yet with 
those little interruptions which were natural to 
him, especially to tlutt part where he had levelled 
the mistresses’ of kings and princes with other 
ietvd women, at which he expressed some indig¬ 
nation, being an argument often debated before 
him Try those who would have them looked upon 
above any other men’swives.” But, according to 
the historian’s own account, the moral conversa- 

• Pepys's T)iaiy. 

+ " II« (Charles) led her Into her chamber and pi ponied her to 
the queen, who received her with the sunje giuco as she hail done the 
rest, there being many lords and other Indies at the same time there. 
But whether her majesty, m tin* instant, knew who she was, or, upon 
recollection, found it afto’rw ards, she was no sooner sat in her cluur 
hut her colour changed and tears gushed out of her eyes, mid tier 
uose bled, ami she faulted; so that she was forthwith removed into 
another room, and all the company retired out of thut where she was 
before. And this falling out so notoriously when so many persons 
wore present, tile king looked upon it with wonderful Indignation, and 
ns an earnest of defiance for the decision of the supremacy, un.l w ho 
should govern, upon which point he was the most jealous and the 
most resolute ol any man; anil the answer he received hum tin* 
queen, which kept up tlvo obstinacy, displeased him more."-- Clciun- 
cion, l.tjtt. 
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Catherine of Hiuoanza. From au Ouginul PAL 
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tion ended by the king’s “ requiring him to use 
all those arguments to the queen which were 
necessary to induce her to a full compliance jgith 
what Hie king desired.” And tlie lord high chan¬ 
cellor of England—the model Clarendon—who is 
stdl styled, by some , one of the must illustrious of 
Englishmen, one that through all circumstances 
maintained the innate dignity of liis character,— 
the upright minister, the true patriot, and the 
honest man,—undertook the office, and waited 
several times on the. forlorn young qupeii to prove 
to her the suitableness of submission and resigna¬ 
tion “ to whatsoever his majesty should desire of 
her,” and to insinuate (his own words!) “ what 
would be acceptable with referenoe to the lady.” 
Catherine, who had told this hoary-headed media¬ 
tor fur royal profligacy that she had to struggle 
witli more difficulties than ever woman of her con¬ 
dition had known,—that at times she was forced 
“ to give vent to that passion that was ready to 
break her heart,”—now assured him “ that the 
king’s insisting upon that particular could proceed 
from no other ground hut his hatred of her person, 
and to expose her to the contempt of the world, 
who would think her worthy, of such an affront if 
she submitted to it, which before she would do, 


11 - s‘ 

site would ft " hpraelf on hoard any little vessel, 
,uud so he tmt. '^ed to Lisbon.” The chancellor 
upon this rftm 4 her “ tiiat she had not the 
disposal of her ,, ’’('person, nor could go out of 
tha house where & f vs without the king’s leave 
and therefore ads$R er “ not to speak any molt 
of Portugal, where t. \ were enough who would 

wish herto be.” Th y \ahcellor then made haste 
to inform his employet V all that had passed, and 
to request, pot that he v d give up his design of 
fixing his, mistress con?.;. • tty in opurt as the 
• servant of his wife, ^ut’#,,^ he would forbear 
pressing the queen in thwfes letter for a day or 
two, till he had once more wst 1 upon her. But, 
according to his -narrative,-j^-king listened to 
other counsellors, and resoliit ifiake his wife 
submit St once. “The firt jjwriqd that night 
liigher than ever: the king ; failed the queen 
with stubbornness and Want .uty, and she him 
with tyranny • and want of .Section: he used 
threats and menaces which ' ,.’wjver intended to 
put in execution, and shaa/'jf loudly how ill 
she was treated, and that return again 

to Portugal. He replietT^wHwie should do 
well first to know W'hethei(' ; il|f»mother would 
receive her; and he wpuldj ‘ Ifher afitoppor- 
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tunity to know that, hy sending to their home all 
her Portuguese servants; and that he would forth¬ 
with give order for tljpidischarge of them all.” 
What the threats and menaces were which Charles 
never intended to put in execution we know not, 
but he forthwith executed his cruel threat of de¬ 
priving his wife .of her servants,—her countrymen 
and countrywomen, the friends of*her childhood. 
After an interview with the chancellor, who hid 
been again with the queen, using arguments and 
cajolery to overcome her natural repugnance, “ he 
persevered in all his resolutions without any 
remorse,—directed a day for all the Portugueses 
to be embarked without assigning any consider¬ 
able thing of bounty to any of them, or vouch¬ 
safing to write any letter to the kipg or queen of 
Portugal of the cause of the dismission of them. 
And this rigour prevailed upon the greats heart, of 
the queen, who had not reccivetf'‘any money to 
enable her to he liberal to any of those who had 
attended her out of their own country, and pro- 
miscd^iemselves places of great advantage in her 
family; and she earnestly desired the king that she 
might retain some few of those who were known 
to her, and of most use, that she, might not he 
wholly left in the hands of strangers; antj^ em¬ 
ployed others to make the same suit to the king 
on her behalf. WhereuponfAc Countesanof Pc- 
nalva, w'ho had been bred wifi her fwm a child, 
and who, by the infirmity of her eyes and other in¬ 
disposition of health, scarce' stii red out ot her 
chamber, was permitted to remain in the court; 
and some few inferior servants in her kitchen arid 
in the lowest offices, besides those who were 
necessary .to her devotions, Were left here. All 
the. rest were transported to Portugal.” Nor did 
Catherine’s trials end here. “ In all this time,” 
continues Clarendon, “ the king pursued his 
point; the lady came to the court,—was lodged 
there,—was every day in the queen’s presence,-— 
and the king in continual conference with her, 
whilst the queen sat untaken notice of; aiul if her 
trmjesty rose at the indignity and retired into her 
ehamber, it may Ire one or two attended her; but 
all the company remained in the room she left, 
and too often said those things aloud which nobody 

ought to have whispered.She alone was left 

out in all jollities, and not suffered to have any 
part of those pleasant applications and caresses 
which she saw made almost to everybody else; 
an universal mirth in all company but m hers, 
and in all places but in her chamber; her own 
servants showing more respect audjmore diligence 
to the person of the hdy than towards their own 
mistress, who, they found, conld do them less 
good. The nightly meetings continued with the 
same or more licence; and the discourses which 
passed there, of what argument soever, were the 
discourse of the whole court and of the town the 
day following; whilst the queen had the king’s 
company those few hours which remained of the 
preceding night, and which were too little for 
sleep. All these mortifications were too heavy to 


he borne; so that at last, when it was least ex¬ 
pected or suspected, the queen on a sudden let 
herself fall first to conversation and then to fa¬ 
miliarity, and, even in the same instant, to a con¬ 
fidence with the lady; was merry with her in 
.puttie, talked kindly of her, and, in private, 
used nobody more friendly.”* 

On the 2nd of June, a tew days after the king’s 
|. marriage, the republican Sir Harry Vane was 
'arraigned licfore the Court of King’s Bench. 
Upon the Restoration, Vane, knowing that lie hud 
taken no share in tb* trial or death of Charles 1., 
and that the new king, in his declaration from 
Breda, bad promised a wide indemnity, continued 
at his house in Hampstead, near London.f He 
was allowed to remain undisturbed for about live 
weeks, when lie was arrested and sent to the 
Tower, whence he, had been curried from one pri¬ 
son to another for the space of two years. He 
had now been brought up from a lone castle or 
hlohk-house on one of the Sally islands. The in¬ 
dictment, charged him with compassing and ima¬ 
gining the death of Charles 11., ami conspiring to 
subvert the ancient frame of the kingly govern¬ 
ment of-the realpi; and the overt acts to sustain 
this charge were, his .consulting with others how 
to bring the king to destruction, and to hold him 
oust from the exercise of Iris regal authority; and 
thej his usurping offices of government and ap¬ 
pointing officers of the hrmy and navy raised 
against Ins niujesty, and -also his actual assembling 
in a warlike manner in the county of Middlesex. 
This indictment would have applied just as well 
to almost every pprson concerned in, or employed 
hy, the government since the death of the late 
king. Vane objected that the offences charged 
against him were committed either in his capacity 
as a member of parliament, or as a servant of 
government acting under the commission of par¬ 
liament. ; and he maintained that he could be 
tried only by parliament, and not by any inferior 
tribunal. His judges, who were met to condemn, 
not to try him, overruled these objections, and 
bade lum plead guilty or not. guilty. Vane re¬ 
presented that he could not expect justice from 
judges who, in another place, had prejudged lum 
and recorded their votes against him; that the 
leugtli of time taken to search out, matters 
against him, and the undue practices and courses 
to find out witnesses against him, were further 
proofs tbit he could not have an equal and im¬ 
partial trial; that, during all that time, he had 
been kept in close imprisonment without being 
once examined, or having any question put to him 
whereby he might conjecture what would be charged 
against him; that he had been treated as a great 
delinquent—his rents stopped, his tenants for¬ 
bidden to pay them, his very courts prohibited hy 
officers of great personages claiming the grant of 
his estates ; that, by these.undue proceedings, he 
had not wherewithal to maintain himself in prison, 
and his debts, to the amount of above 10,0001., 

* Life. t Ludlow. , 
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were undischarged, either principal or interest; 
and that the hopes of private, lucre, ant profit were 
such in his tenants and other persons, sought nut 
for i'ar and near to be witnesses against him, that 
it would be no wonder if, at last, some charges 
should be exhibited; but these charges were so 
general and vague,'that nothing certain, or that ap¬ 
plied peculiarly to himself, could be gathered out 
of them. “Unless,” continued Vane, “some 
remedy be afforded by the justice, candour, and 
favour of this court, it may lie better for the pri¬ 
soner (for ought lie yet kno\\p) to be immediately 
destroyed by special command (if nothing else 
will satisfy) without any form of law, as one to 
whom quarter, after at least two years’ eool blood, 
is thought fit to be. denied in relation to the late 
wars. This may seem better than, under a colour 
and form of justice, to pretend to give him the 
benefit of the law and the king’s courts, whose part 
it is to set free the innocent, upon an equal and in¬ 
different trial had before them, if their cause will 
hear it; but it is very visible befoieliand, that all 
possible means of defence arc taken and withheld 
from him, and laws are made ex post facto to 
forejudge the merit of the cause, the party being 
unheard.” After expressing Ins faith and reliance 
on God, who now called him to suffer, as be had 
formerly called him to act, for the good of Ins 
country,—after expressing'his consciousness that 
for himself the issue would be good, whatevcr*1his 
court might make it—he continued: “ Far be it 
from me to have knowingly, maliciously, or wit- 
tingly offended the law, rightly understood and 
asserted; much less, to have done anything that 
is ma/um per sc, or that is morally evil. This is 
what I allow not, as f am a man, and what 1 de¬ 
sire with stedfastness to resist, as 1 am a Chris¬ 
tian. If 1 can judge anything of my own case, 
the true reason of the present difficulties and 
straits I am in is because 1 have desired to walk 
by a just and righteous rule in all my actions, and 
not to serve the lusts and passions of men, but 
rather to die than wittingly and deliberately sin 
against God and transgicss his holy laws, or pre¬ 
fer my own private interest before the good of the 
whole community I relate unto, in the kingdom 
where the lot of my residence is cast.” The. 
counsel for the prosecution were reduced to 
silence; hut the Chief Justice Foster muttered— 
“Though we know not what to say to him, we 
know what to do with him.” Vane claimed the 
benefit of counsel, which had been denied to Har¬ 
rison mid the other regicides, and which it was 
not usual to grant in cases of treason.* The 

• Formerly, it wav n settled rule nt common law’, Unit no counsel 
should lit* allowed u piivoner uponliis tnal, upon the i*enernl hune, 
in mv capital runic, unlevs some point oflaw should urtse proper to 
he debated It was not till after tne Revolution that, by the statute 
7 Will. 111. c 3, licisons indicted for such high tieason as "oiks a 
corruption of tin* blood, or mispiituon thereof (except tieason ill coun¬ 
terfeiting the kind’s coin or seals), were allowed to make their lull 
defence by counsel, not exceeding two, to be named by the ptuonei, 
and assigned by the coml or |udg«. By the statute 20 Geo. If c 3(1, 
the same indulgence wascxtetidcd to cases of paihamentai) impeach¬ 
ments for high treason— Dlachstonc, Comment, iv. 356. Now, l>y 
statute fi and 7 Will IV. c. 114, the piivilegn of making full answer 
and defence by counsel has been accoided to all persons tried lor 


court, impatient to make him' pleatLjjWRmsetl 
him that if he would put himself .on^ftic issue 
he should have counsel. He then pleaded not 
guilty, and was sent hack to the Tower for four 
days. When he re-appeared he claimed the pro¬ 
mise which had been given him; on which his 
judges, w lio had received' fresh instructions to 
condemn him? told him that they would he his 
counsel. The attorney-general, Sir Geoffrey Pal¬ 
mer, a fanatic royalist, produced his evidence, 
of which the principal points were, that Vane had 
signed warrants to the officers of the navy, com¬ 
manding them to issue out stores for the service 
of tlte government; that he, with others, had 
given orders to suppress the attempts of any who 
should pretend title to the kingly government; 
that, in 16-19, after the late king’s execution, he 
had been a member of the council of state and 
treasurer of the navy, in both which capacities In- 
had laboured to keep out his present majesty; 
that, ill lfi.'il, lie had been president of the council 
of state, and, as such, had signed orders for mili¬ 
tary equipments; that, in 1659, after Cromwell’s 
death, he had been a member of the provisional 
government or committee of safety, and, us such, 
had conferred with foreign ambassadors, appointed 
officers in the army, and acted in various other 
ways for the maintenance of the Commonwealth, 
when all good subjects were looking for (lie happy 
return of his majesty ; that he had proposed a 
new model of government, and had declared that 
it would be destructive of the people’s liberty to 
admit any king; and that lie had once been seen 
at the head ol a company of soldiers in South- 
walk. Vane combated these charges with great, 
learning and eloquence. He maintained that the 
word king in the statute of treasons meant only a 
king regnant, a king in actual possession of the 
crown, and not a king merely tie jure, who was 
not in possession ; but the judges decided that 
Charles II. was king of England dr facto, us well 
as ile jure, even when he. was a beggared and 
despised exile, and when the government of the 
Commonwealth was universally obeyed at home 
and recognised abroad. Vane justified the con¬ 
duct of tlie Commonwealth by the inevitable ne¬ 
cessity of the case. “ This matter,” said he, 
“ was not done in a corner. The appeals were 
solemn, and the decision by the sword was given 
by God! . . . . When new and never-heard of 
changes do fall out in the kingdom, it is not like 
that tlie known and written laws of the land 
should be the exact rule, but the grounds and 
rules of justice? contained and declared in the law 
of nature, are and ought to be a sanctuary in such 
cases, even by the very common law of England: 
for thence originally spring the unerring rules 
that are set by the divine and eternal law for rule 
and subjection in all states and kingdoms.” In 

felony In casfs of treason, as well at in till other felonies, prisoners 
were always entitleii to the assistance of counsel tu unhung points of 
law, though the exercise of that privilege was hampered by so many 
restrictions when the court chose to tie down the prisoner to the 
rigour of ancient precedents, that it was of little leitl value. 
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the his defence he called attention to the 

facts nut the resolutions and votes for changing 
the government of England into a commonwealth 
were all passed before he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment ; that he was bound to obey the powers then 
regnant; that he had^done nothing for any private 
or gainful ends, to profit himself or eirrtch his 
relations, as well appeared liy the’great debts he 
had contracted, and the destitute condition in 
which he should now leave his family. “ I do 
publicly challenge,” said Vane (and all the great 
men of the Commonwealth might have said as 
much), “ I do publicly challenge all persons what¬ 
soever that can give information of any bribes or 
covert ways used hv me during the whole time of 
my public acting: and therefore I hope it will he 
evident to the consciences of the jury that what 1 
have done hath been upon principles of integrity, 
honour, justice; reason, and conscience, and not, 
as is suggested.ifi the indictment, by instigation of 
the devil, or want of tile fear of God.” But the 
courQlwas not to he moved by such appeals as 
these, and they determined that the evidence 
against the prisoner was good, and that the acts 
imputed to him amounted to high treason. Vane 
then offered a bill of exceptions, and claimed the 
benefit of the promise which the king had made 
to the Convention Parliament—that, if Vane should 
he attainted by law, lie would not sutler the sen¬ 
tence to he executed. The solicitor-general openly 
declared that “the prisoner must he made a public 
sacrifice;” and, alluding to Vane’s urgent and 
repeated demands for the benefit of counsel, he 
brutally exclaimed—“What counsel docs he think 
would dare speak for lum in such a manliest case 
of treason, unless he could call down the heads of 
his fellow-traitors, Bradshaw or Coke, from the 
top of Westminster Hull?” With these words 
thundering in their cars, the jury retired, and in 
half an hour returned into couit with a vet diet of 
guilty.* 

On the morrow Charles thus wrote from Hamp¬ 
ton Court to Clarendon :—“The relation that hath 
been made to me of Sir II. Vane’s carriage yester¬ 
day in the Hall is the occasion of this letter; 
which, if I am rightly informed, was so insolent 
as to justify all he had done, acknowledging no 
supreme power in England but a parliament, and 
many things to that purpose. You have had a 
true account of all; and, if he has given new occa¬ 
sion to be hanged, certainly he is too dangerous a 
man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of 
the way. Think of this, nnd give me some ac¬ 
count of it to-morrow; till when, 1 have no more 
to say to you.” What Clarendon’s account was, 
we may easily divinet—for, on that day week 
(June ] 4), a seatfold was prepared on Tower llill, 
i on the very spot where the Earl of Strafford had 

• The attorney-general, who had the last word, was even permitted 
to hold a secret consultation with the foreman as the |ui\ were 
leaving the box.—-Foster’s Life of Sir llenry Vane in Lives <>J 
Huh rent Statesmen. 

i Clarendon, in his Life, avoids saying a single word about the 
tiial uud execution of Vane. 


suffered sMnany years before. At an early hour 
Vane took leave of his wife and children and of a 
few generous friends that were not afraid of in¬ 
curring the hntre.d of government by showing a 
dee]) sympathy. He entreated them not to mourn 
for him. ' llis religious enthusiasm blended itself, , 
as it had ever done, with his republicanism and ■ 
passionate love of liberty. “ I know,” said he, “ that 
a day of deliverance for Sion will come. Some may 
think the manner of it may he as before, with con¬ 
fused noise of the warrior, and garments rolled in 
blood ; but [ rather think it will be with burning 

and fuel of fire.I die in the certain faith 

and foresight that this cause shall have its resur¬ 
rection m my death. My blood will be the seed 
sown, hv which this gloiious cause will spring up, 
which God will speedily raise.As a testi¬ 

mony and seal to the justness of that quarrel, I 
leave now my life upon it, ns a legacy to all the 
honest interest m these three nations. Ten thou¬ 
sand deaths rather than defile, my conscience, the 
chastity and purity of which I value beyond till 
this world!” Ho was dragged on a sledge from 
the Tower to the scaffold, looking so cheerful that 
il was difficult to convince, many of the spectators 
that lie was the prisoner about to die. The govern¬ 
ment had been alarmed by the impression made liy 
the dying words of Harrison,Scot, mid Peters ; and 
so they had resolved to interrupt, at all critical 
passages, the, more dangerous eloquence, of Vane.* 
When he attempted to describe the conduct of his 
judges, Sir John Robinson, the, lieutenant of the 
Tower, niton opted him, saving, in a furious man¬ 
ner, “ It is a he ; [ uni here to testify that it is a 
lie. Sir, von must not iail at the. judges.” Vane 
replied, “ God will judge between you and me in 
this matter. I speak Imt matter of fact, and can¬ 
not you hear that? It is evident the judges re¬ 
fused to sign my hill of exceptions.”.Here 

the dnuimiers and trumpeters were ordered to 
come close under the scaffold, and the trumpeters 
blew in his face to prevent his being heard. Sir 
Hairy lifted up his hand, hud.it on his breast, 
and, alter a mild remonstrance, silence being re¬ 
stored, he proceeded to detail to Ins fellow-coun¬ 
trymen and fellow-Cliristians some circumstances 
of his life and of the lute civil wars. Upon this, 
the trumpets again sounded, the sheriff snatched at 
the paper he held m his limid.f and the lieutenant 
of the Tower furiously called out for the books of 
some that were taking notes of Vane’s solemn and 
last discourse. “ He treats of rebellion,” said 
the lieutenant, “and you write*it.” And there- 

* Ibtrnet savs—“ A w* uud v cry # indci cut pi action ttn» begun 
It wah observed that the d\ Hi" sport lies ul the regicides had left im¬ 
pressions on the lit nters that weie tint nt all to the advantage of the 
government So, strums of a peculiar nature being exported Iron) 
him, to pi event that, drummers were placed under the scaffold, who, 
ns soon as he began to speak of (lie public, upon u sigu given, stunk 
up with then drums; this put him hi noditotdei, he desired they 
might lie stopped, fm he understood what was mount by it ” 

+ lVp\S who wits an eye-witness of the execution, siys. “ lie 
made a lotij* speech, many tunes interrupted by the ►henfT and 
others there; and they would have taken his pupei out of Ins li.nnl, 
but lie would not let it go. lint they caused all the books of those 
that writ after him to be given to the sheriff} and the tiunipets weie 
brought under the scaffold that lie might not lx> heai|j. 
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upon six note-books were deliveredgup. Vane 
said, meekly, that it was hard that ne might not 
be permitted to speak, but that this was what all 
upright men might now expect from the worldly 
spirit. Here fresh blasts were blowh upon the 
i trumpets, and fresh efforts made by the lieutenant 
of the Tower and two or three others shatch the 
paper out of his hand, “ and they put their hands 
into his pockets for papers, as w^fijpretendcd, 
which bred great confusion and .dissatisfaction to 
the spectators, seeing a prisoner so %ran|ely 
handled in his dying words.” At last Vine gave 
up all hope of being allowed to explain himself to 
the people, and, turning away from the front 
of the scaffold, he knelt in prayer for a few 
minutes by the side of the block, then laid his 
head upon that sharp pillow, and stretched out his 
arm as a signal to the executioner, who struck a 
good blow, which severed his neck at once. The 
royalists, who still held not merely that Strafford's 
trial and attainder had been irregular and illegal, 
but also that that arbitrary and dangerous man 
was one of the best of ministers and a pure-souled 
martyr, justified the execution of Vane as a proper 
retaliation for his conduct on Strafford’s trial; and 
some there were that declared it was u judgment 
of God that he should die on the same spot where 
Strafford had perished. But in the mind of 
Charles and his ministers there were other things 
which weigtied far more heavily against Vane 
than did anything connected with the fate of 
Strafford; and these were, his unspotted virtues 
and his eminent abilities. When Clarendon sug¬ 
gested the necessity of excluding Vane from the 
hill of indemnity, he did so on the avowed grounds 
of his being “ a man of mischievous activity,” 
whose influence was great, and might cause the 
court fresh troubles ; and we have seen the king 
himself declaring that he was “ too dangerous a 
man to let live.” And yet it was doubted whether 
tiie court gained or lost more by his death. His 
magnanimity on the scaffold made a wonderful and 
lasting impression, which became the deeper when 
men saw more and more of the ways of the re¬ 
stored government and of the universal corruption, 
immorality, irrehgion, and indecency, that ob¬ 
tained among public men.* General Lambert 
was tried and condemned at the same time; but 
lie had given very evident proofs that he was not 
a dangerous man; he pleaded guilty, threw him¬ 
self abjectly upon the royal mercy, /and was 
suffered to wear out the remainder of his days 
m an tinhoiioured prison iu the island of Guern- 

• Burnet says," It was generally thought the government had lost 
more than it gained by hi* death." The time-serving and thin- 
hearted IVpys, who no doubt would have witnessed the deuth of a 
do/en Vaues rather than have lost his snug place in the Admiralty, 
says, " The courage of Sir H. Vane at his deuth is talked on every 
where as a muacle.The lieutenant of the Tower, upon my de¬ 

manding how Sir H. Vaite died, told me that he died in a passion ; 
hut all confess with so rtni^h courage hr never man did.... W. S. 
told mo that certainly Sir H Vane muBt he gone to heaven, tor he 
died as much a martyr and saint us ever man did: and that the 
king hath lost more by that man's deuth than he will get again a 
good while. At ail which I know not what to think ; but, I confess, 

1 do think that the bishops will never be able to carry it eo high as 
they do.’’ 


Bey. Other blood, however, wa* died. Colonel* 
Okey, Corbet, and Barkstead, who had been 
concerned in the execfctjon of the late king, 
had fled to Holland, bttt they were hunted out 
by Downing, who had onee been chaplain in 
Okey’n regiment; the States ba*ely gave them Up, 
and tWfey were fraught to the gibbet and the knife. 
They died glorying in the good old cau*e, and 
Downing was held up to detestation.* General 
Ludlow, Mr. Lisle, and. a few other Common¬ 
wealth-men, who either had taken a part in the 
trial of Charles I., or had otherwise incurred the 
hatred of the royalists, had found an asylum 
among the congenial republicans of Switzerland— 
a sacred asylum, which was not suffered to be in¬ 
vaded either by the threats or promises that were 
repeatedly held out through a series of years by 
the government and family of Charles II. Not 
being able to obtain their expulsion or their sur¬ 
render by the Swiss, the royalists had recourse to 
assassination in a private way. Lisle was shot in 
the hack in the month of August, 1664, on the 
Lord’s day, as lie was going into a church at Lau¬ 
sanne. He fell dead on the spot in the church¬ 
yard, and close' to the church-porch; and his 
murderer mounted a swift horse that web held for 
him at hand by another villain, and the two, 
shouting “ God save the long,” galloped off and 
crossed the Swiss fr<»itier*1nto France. Other 
less successful attempts were made in the same 
detestable manner upon the life of Ludlow, who 
distinctly charges King Charles, his mother the 
queen-dowager, and his sister the Duchess of 
Orleans, with employing these assassins. 

As the anniversary of St. Bartholomew ap¬ 
proached, the presbyterian ministers, threatened 
with deprivation, reminded the king of all they 
and their party had done for his restoration, and 
then implored his majestyfo suspend the execu¬ 
tion of the Act of Uniformity for three mouths 
longer, by his letters to the bishops, by proclama¬ 
tion, by an act of council, or in any other way his 
majesty should think fit. Charles made them a 
positive promise that he would do what they 
desired; and this promise was solemnly given to 
them in the presence of Monk, who was still con¬ 
sidered as leaning towards the presbyterian* 
through his wife. But Clarendon stepped in and 
urged the absolute necessity of enforcing obedience 
to the Act of Uniformity without delay or con¬ 
nivance ; and he told the king that it would ndt 
lie in his power to preserve from deprivation those 
ministers that (Would not submit to it. This ig 
Clarendon’s account, almost in hi* own words. 
He tells us, indeed, that he was very tender of the 

• Tikis Downing had been Cromwell's ambassador at the Hague, 
but, being ready to do any kind of work, he was continued in hit 
post by Charles. He employed a perfidious artifice to get possession 
of his victims, who had mice been his friends and patrons. Even 
Pepys i* indignant at this " perfidious rogue." He «Rys, “ Sir W. 
Pen, talking to me this afternoon of what a strange thing it It for 
Downing to do this, ha told me of a speech he mtide to toe Dfirde 
-States of Holland, telling them to their faces that he observed that 
ho was nut received with the respect and observance now that be was 
when ha came from the traitor and rebel Cromwell; by whom, I am 
sure, he hath got all he hath got in the world— and they know it 
too," 
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king’s honour, and told his majesty that, having 
;ed his word, he ought to perform what he 
had promised. But Clarendon knew that Charles 
never regarded his wofd, and he had given him a 
strong inducement to break it. Some of the 
bishops were then summoned to Hampton Court, 
and the question was* debated in the presence of 
the king, the chancellor, the lord* general (Monk), 
the Duke of Ormond, the chief justice, the at¬ 
torney-general, and the secretaries of state. “ The 
bishops,” says Clarendon, “ were very much 
troubled that those fellows should still presume to 
give his majesty so much vexation, and that they 
should have such access to him. They gave such 
arguments against the doing what was desired as 
could not he answered; and, for themselves, they 
desired to be excused for not conniving in any 
degree at the breach of the act of parliament, and 
that his majesty’s giving such a declaration or 
recommendation (for the three months’ respite) 
would be the greatest wound to the church, and to 
the government thereof, that it could receive.”* 
As a matter of course, the crown-lawycrs sided with 
the bishops; and so, “ upon the whole matter, 
the king was converted ; and, with great bitterness 
against that people in general, and against the 
particular persons, whom he had ulways received 
too graciously, concluded that he would not do 
what was desired, anjpthat the connivance should 
not be given to atiy of them. The bishops de¬ 
parted full of satisfaction with the king’s resolu¬ 
tion. ”f Accordingly, upon the day prescribed, 
which the suffering presbyterians compared to the 
great St. Bartholomew massacre of the French, 
the Act of Uniformity was enforced in all its 
rigour.J Some complied with the terms for the 
sake of their families, but upwards of two thousand 
ministers refused and were thrust out of their 
livings. The Long Parliament had assigned a 
fifth of the revenues of the church for the sup¬ 
port of the episcopalian clergy whom they dis¬ 
possessed, but now the episcopalians ailowed 
nothing of the sort. “ This,” says Burnet, “ raised 
a grievous outcry over the nation.Some few, 

* Life. t Id. 

X Burnet says,—" St. Bartholomew's day wrs pitched on, that, if 
they were then deprived, they should lu.se the pry/its of the whole year, 
since the tithes are commonly due at Michaelmas. The presbyterians 
remembered what a St. Bartholomew’* had been held at I'tru ninety 
year* before, which wo* the day of that nmssacro, and did not (tick 
to compare the one to the other. The Book of Common Prayer, 
■with the new corrections, was that to which they were to subscribe; 
but the corrections were bo long u preparing, and the vast number of 
copies—above two thousand—that were to he wrought off for all the 
parish churche6 of England, made the impression go on so slowly, that 
there were few books set out to sale when the day came. >*o, many 
that Were well affected to the church, but that made conscience of 
subscribing to a book that they had not seen, lelt their benefices on 
that very account. Some made a journey to London on purpose to 
w* It. With so much precipitation was that matter drrven on that 
it seemed expected that the clergy should subscribe implicitly to a 
booh they had never seen. This was done by too many.ns I wa» m 
formed by tdme of the bishop*."— Own Time. There is abundance 
of authority to confirm this account of the indecent haste used, and 
the effects of H. " It Is worth your knowledge that so great was the 
zeal in carrying on this church itffah, und so blind was the obedience 
required, that, if you compute the time in passing this act witli tb 
time allowed for the clergy to subscribe the Hook of Common i'rnyeg^l 
thereby established, you shall plainly find it could not be pilots ™ 
and distributed so as one man in forty could have seen and read the 
book they did so perfectly aspetit and consent to,’’— Letter from a 
Person of Quality, in Locke's fVorhs , 


and but few, of the episcopal party were troubled 
at this sevl-ity, or apprehensive of the very ill 
effects it was like to have. Here were very many 
men, much valued, some on better grounds, and 
others on worse, who were now cast out igno- 
minioulljt, reduced to great poverty, provoked by 
much spiteful usage, and cast upon those popular 
practices that both their principles and their cir¬ 
cumstances seemed to justify.” But it was not 
merely the' SPfesbyterian ministers and their flocks 
that sufficed; all the Non-conformists (which now 
had become the general term, rb that of Puritans 
had been formerly) were visited by a sharp 
persecution, their conventicles being everywhere 
suppressed and their preachers and many of 
themselves [cast into prison as men guilty of the 
double sin of heresy and disloyalty. Hoping 
nothing from the laws or the parliament of their 
country, these men projected extensive emigrations 
to Holland, to New England, to other plantations 
beyond the Atlantic,—to any spot where they 
might be safe from the “prelates’ rage.” Upon 
this the Earl of Bristol, the rash and eccentric 
Lord Digby of the Civil Wars, and as rash and 
eccentric now as ever, conceived a plan into which 
the lending Catholics entered very readily. This 
plan was to procure, under cover of indulgence to 
the Protestant non-conformists, whose departure 
from the country would he most mischievous to 
trade and industry, a wide and liberal toleration, 
which would include all that did not conform,— 
and themselves, as papists, with the rest'. The 
project pleased the king, and did not displease 
the minor sects; hut the presbyterians preferred 
being persecuted to sharing in a toleration with 
the papists; and the bishops and the high church 
party, who were for a Btrict conformity on the part 
of all sects whatsoever, had abated none of their 
old dread or detestation of the Roman Church. 
Charles, however, influenced by his brother the 
Duke of York, by Bristol, by Secretary Bennet, 
and by other avowed or concealed papists, put 
forth a Declaration of Indulgence.* Whatever 
were his motives, this was indisputably Charles’s 
best act; hut we shall presently see that the 
bigotry of part of his subjects did not allow him to 
maintain it. In the preamble to the Declaration of 
Indulgence Charles artfully, yet with some truth 
as far as the question of religious toleration was 
concerned, shifted the odium of the infractions of 
the Breda Declaration from himself to the parlia¬ 
ment. He then declared that, having provided 
for the maintenance of the true Protestant religion, 
he was glad to lay hold of this occasion to renew 
to all his subjects concerned in his former pro- 

• It is dated the 26th of December, 1662. Clarendon attributes 
the blame of it to Ashley Cooper (Slniitctdmry), who had passed, by 
turn*, for Vreshytemn and Independent, but who, like hU waster 
Kiug Charles, had neither bigotry nur any strong attachment to any 
religion. The chancellor also iuloun* us that, to crown all the hope* 
of the papist*. “ the lady,’’—that it Caatiemaine, the king's mistress, 
in whose apartment hall the business of government wan trausac ted,— 

•* declared herself of that taith, and Inveighed stiaiply against the 
church she had been bred in."—Life. But he says nothing about 
the coot urslon of ius own daughter, the Ducheit of York, which took 
pkce-abou after, 
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Dunkirk. From a Punt of llie period. 


mises of indulgence, by a true tenderness of con¬ 
science, the assurance that he would incline the 
wisdom of parliament at the approaching session 
to concur with him in making some act to enable 
him to exercise that power of dispensing which he 
conceived to he inherent in the crown, and so to 
allow more freedom to those who modestly and 
without scandal performed their devotions in their 
own way. But what contributed to increase the 
suspicion entertained as to his intentions was the 
length and warmth with which ho spoke of his 
Catholic subjects, directly setting off their loyalty 
and devotion to his father of blessed memory, and 
to himself, against the disloyalty of those secta¬ 
rians who, “ under the name of zealous Protest¬ 
ants, hud employed both fire and sword to over¬ 
throw the throne.”* 

Nearly at the same time the whole English 
nation, without any distinction as to sects or par¬ 
ties, was disgusted by the sale of Dunkirk,—that 
place which had been acquired by Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and which had been held of such importance 
even by the convention parliament who called 
home Charles, that several months after his arrival 
they had passed a bill annexing it to the imperial 
crown of this realm ; being encouraged thereto by 
Clarendon, who, on several public occasions, both 
before and after the vote, dwelt with pompous 
rhetoric on the subject.t When Charles made up 

• Rennet’* Register. 

f “ Whether it would lonlly lime liceti of great advantage to Eng- 
1 umi, hud it let*., present'd, tuny be doubted; as, though, lrom its 


his mind to “chaffer away” the conquest of the 
“ magnanimous usurper,” there were three bidders 
in the market,—Spain, from whom the place had 
been taken ; Holland, that wished to secure it as 
a bulwark against the now encroaching and power¬ 
ful French ; and France, that longed for it as an 
extension of frontier, and a beginning to the occu¬ 
pation of all Belgium and Holland to hoot. All 
three bid high : hut Charles expected more services 
from the growing power of France than he could 
hope for from the fast declining power of Spain or 
from the cautious government of Holland—£he 
and Clarendon were actually engaged in a settet 
negotiation with Louis XIY. for a French forch of 
10,000 foot and some cavalry to subdue whaC re¬ 
mained of the liberties of England); 1 and, after 
driving a long and hard bargain, Dunkirk was 
given up to France for five millions of livres, pay¬ 
able in three years by hills of different dates, ft' 
is true that the value of Dunkirk as a possession 
arid dependency of England was exaggerated) hut 
0 

situation, it might have afforded a shelter for our privateers .instead 
of those of the enemy, a retreat for our fleet* if beaten, or' a safe 
landing-place for our armies; all these advantages would apparently 
have been fully balanced by the very large expense attending ift 
preservation. These, however, are the flew* which a more enlight¬ 
ened system of policy has taught the world. In the days of Cfereu- 
rton they were very much unknown. It was then thought that esta¬ 
blishments on the continent of Europe were of the greatest import¬ 
ance to England, and were to be preserved as the most valuable 
appendages of the British crown. Hence the despair of Mary at tho 
Joss of Calais: hence the anxiety of Cromwell to obtain Dunkirk a* 
Kn equivalent for that loss: and nenee the universal cry of reproba¬ 
tion through the country when the latter place was lost to us for 
ever ”— Historical Inquiries respecting the Character qfEateafd Bode, 
Enrl of Clarendon , by the Hon. Oeorye Agar Ellu (the late Lord 
Dover). 
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this exaggeration was a deep-rooted, popular belief, 
and, apart from their interests, the people consi¬ 
dered themselves as wounded in their pride and 
honour by the abandonment of the place. Those 
who knew anything of foreign affairs saw the 
dangerous improprietj of facilitating and forward¬ 
ing the schemes of Louis’s ambition; it regained 
.for ages after as a dogma among*our statesmen 
that the occupation of the Low Countries by France 
would be destructive to England; and few will, 
even now, admit, considering it in all its bearings, 
that the sale of Dunkirk- to- Louis was cither a 
politic or an otherwise defensible measure. In 
the views of every patriot of the time it was a 
measure full of danger and infamy; but what 
would it have been had they known the diplomatic 
secrets which have since come to light ?* 
a.h. lflG.'l.— The parliament re-assembled on 
the 18th of February, and presently fell with 
exalted zeal upon the king’s Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence ; and the bill to give the crown a dispensing 
power without consent of p&rliament was aban¬ 
doned in the Lords, where the bishops were vehe¬ 
ment against it, and it was deprecated in both 
Houses, which joined in representing to Charles 
the alarming growth and increase of popery and 
of Jesuits in the kingdom. The Commons, how¬ 
ever, voted him a grant of four subsidies, and then, 
their best work being done, he was about to pro¬ 
rogue the parliament, when the Earl of Bristol 
delayed that measure by suddenly impeaching the 
lord chancellor. But with the help of the judges, 
who declared against the legality of the charges, 
the matter soon fell to the ground: Bristol ab¬ 
sconded ; and the prorogation took place on the 
27th of July. During the long holiday which 
followed, the court pursued their old course of 
revelry and riot, and a very insignificant insurrec¬ 
tion took place at Farnley Wood in Yorkshire. 
“ The Duke of Buckingham set to work one. Gere, 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and others, who sent out tre- 
panners among the discontented people to stir them 
to insurrection to restore the old parliament, gospel 
ministry, and English liberty, Which specious 
things found very many ready to entertain them; 
and abundance of simple people were caught in 
the net, whereof some lost their lives and others 

* See Memoirea d’Etttrades, the French diplomatist who negotiated 
Ilia sale.—CEuvros lie lands XIV.—Clarendon’s State Papeis and 
Lift.— A recent writer,of strong opinions, seems to think that the sale 
was vt*{y, jiistifiable, and that it was instilled by the loug acquiescence 
of the parliament, hut if that parliament, which was as base ns thn 
king, npthlog of the subject for several years, It’s calculated 
silwtce was not Imitated by the nation. Everywhere the people de- 
mumped the sale j and the merchants of London (no bad judges, by 
the way,‘or the, value of Dunkirk) offered, llnough the lordmuyoi, 
atiy «\int of money to the king so that Dunkirk might not be alienated. 
Aid we are disposed toLelieve that, hut for the hopes he entertained 
that Louis would afford him the moans of making himself as abso¬ 
lute a» his Most Christian Majesty, Charles would nave turned aside 
from the unpopular measure, and contented himself with some large 
aupual allowance fiom the merchants. Pepys, who hoped to get 
some of the French livres “ to pay tins navy,”—a hope iu which he 
was disappointed, for Charles employed the money on loss national 
objects,—gives several indications of the popular feeling at the time. 
The diarist says, under different dates,—” 1 uni sorry to hear that the 
news ot the selling of Dunkirk is taken so generally ill us I liml it is 
among the merchants.” " Public matters nre full of discontent, what 
with the sale of Dunkirk and my Lady Castleraaine uud her faction 
at court.’* 
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fled.”* It appears, from other and belter evi¬ 
dence, that the government, if it did not actually 
foment it, was perfectly well aware of the exist¬ 
ence of. this plot, which was promoted by religions 
persecution, but which did not include a single 
person of any rank or consequence. 

a. d. 1664.—On the re-assembling of parlia¬ 
ment, on the 16th of March, Charles made a great 
deal of the affair of Farnley Wood. 11c told the 
two Houses that that plot was extensive ami dan¬ 
gerous ; that some of those conspirators maintained 
that the authority of the long parliament still 
existed in the surviving members; and that others 
computed that, by a clause in the triennial act, the 
present parliament was, by lapse of time, at an end 
several months since, and that, therefore, as the 
court issued no new writs, the people might them¬ 
selves choose members for a new parliament. He 
said that he had often read over that bill, and, 
though there was no colour (as, indeed, there was 
not) for the fancy of the determination of the par¬ 
liament (that, is, its ending in three years), yet he 
would not deny that he had always expected them 
to reconsider “ the wonderful clauses”! in that 
bill, which bad passed in a time ‘‘very uncareful 
for the dignity of the crown.” He now requested 
them to look again at that triennial bill: he said 
that he loved parliaments,-—that he was much 
beholden to parliaments,—that he did not think 
the crown could ever be happy without frequent 
parliaments. “ But assure yourselves,” said lie, 
m conclusion, “if J should think otherwise, I 
would never sutler a parliament to come together 
by the means prescribed by that bill.” In this 
language was implied a bolder threat than had 
ever been used by his Father ; but Charles was 
aware that the Hampdrns and the Pyms were no 
more ; he knew the baseness of the present parlia¬ 
ment, which had been already nibbling at the 
triennial act more than once,} and which now, 
without a murmur, annihilated that bulwark of 
liberty. This was so grateful to Charles that he, 
went in person to the House of Link to pass the 
repealing bill, and to thank them. He told them 
that every good Englishman would thank them for 
it; for the triennial act could only have served to 
discredit parliaments, to make the crown jealous 
of parliaments, and parliaments jealous of the 
crown, and persuade neighbour princes that Eng¬ 
land wax not iforemt'd hy a monarch.^ Such is 
the account of this momentous transaction as given 
by Clarendon, who, in his tenderness to royalty, 

• Mrs. Hutchinson. 

f These wonderful clauses, that wore wormwood to the king and 
all till* absolutists, wore to the efleft that, )f tin; king did not 
summon a fresh parliament within three years aftet a dissolution, 
the peers were to meet and issue writs of their own accord; if they 
did not within a eeitaui time pcifoim this dulv, the sheitffs of eveiy 
county were to take it on themselves, aud in default of nil constituted 
autliontles, the eicctoi# might assemble, w ithout any regular sum¬ 
mons, to choose lepiesru tallies. Clarendon can scarcely speak 
with decent language of this bill He calls it “ a bill that had passed 
in aveiy jealous and seditious time, when the wickedness was lust 
hatching that ripened altei wards to dismal perfection ” but lie had 
himself voted foi that hill, neveitheless, wlieu it wa* passed hi H>4l 

I ltills had been brought iu for the iepe«l of the tncunul act oil 
the did of Apnl, and the 10th of March, iGCd. 

§ Clarendon, Lue. « 
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forgets to mention that the king assured them he 
would not be a day moTe without a parliament on 
this account, and that the. repealing bill contained 
a provision that parliaments should not in future 
be intermitted for above three years at the most. 
But, as an eminent living writer has observed, the 
necessity of the securities in the triennial act, and 
the mischief of that servile loyalty which now 
abrogated those securities, became manifest at the 
close of the present reign ; nearly four years 
having elapsed between the dissolution of Charles’s 
last parliament and his death.* In this same 
session was passed the infamous bill called the 
Conventicle Act. It forbade the nonconformists to 
frequent any conventicles or places of worship not 
of the establishment, and it imposed a scale of 
punishments ranging from three months’ imprison¬ 
ment to seven years’ transportation. Clarendon 
applauds the act, and says that, if it had been vigor¬ 
ously executed, it would no doubt have produced 
a thorough conformity. The chancellor’s notions 
of vigour of execution must have been high in¬ 
deed, if he thought that what actually took place 
was weak or mild. The execution of the act was 
not only committed to the civil authorities, hut to 
militia officers and the king’s forces, who broke 
open every house where they knew or fancied there 
were a few nonconformists gathered together to 
worship God in their own way. The close, 
unwholesome prisons were soon crammed with 
conscientious victims, — with men and women, 
with old and young,—while others were ruined in 
their estates by bribing and purchasing the inse¬ 
cure connivance of the most corrupt and rapacious 
of the myrmidons of the court. And when (as 
now and then happened) a few enthusiasts were 
driven to madness and insurrection, they were 
strung up on the gallows a dozen or more at a 
time,—this good-natured king rarely or never exer¬ 
cising the prerogative of mercy in their behalf. 
In the middle of the month of May, Charles, 
“after giving such thanks to them as they de¬ 
served,’’ prorogued parliament till November.t 
In Scotland, where there were few or no conven¬ 
ticles or sects,—the intolerance of the kirk having 
kept them down,—the whole force of this conven¬ 
ticle act was turned against the preshyterians, 
whose faith, whether good or bad, was decidedly 
the national religion. “ All people,” says Burnet, 
“were amazed at the severity of the English act; 
but the bishops in Scotland took heart upon it, 
and resolved to copy from it: so an act passed 
there almost in the same terms.”I Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, who had supplanted Middleton, and made 
himself supreme in Scotland, which he governed 
for many years like a Turkish pashalic, forgetting 
his old presbytcriuuism, at the passing of the bill 
expressed great zeal for episcopacy and the church; 
and the voice of the Earl of Kincardine, an enemy 
to all persecution, was drowned in the plaudits of 
the time-serving majority. By another act the 

• Hullam, Const. Hist. + Pari. Hist.—Clarendon, Life. 

1 } Own Time. 


Scottish parliament made an offer to the king of 
an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, to be 
ready, upon summons, t*> jpiarch with forty days’ 
provision into any part of his majesty’s dominions 
to oppose invasions, to suppress insurrections, or 
to do any other duty for the. authority or greatness 
of the'erown. The Earl of Lauderdale wished by 
this to let the Icing see what use he might make of 
Scotland if he should attempt to set up arbitrary 
government in England by force of arms. The 
Scots—according to the reasoning of this able and 
resolute, but unprincipled minister—had not much 
money to offer, but they could send him good and 
hardy soldiers. Invigorated by the Scotch con¬ 
venticle. act, Archbishop Sharp “ drove very vio¬ 
lently,” establishing what proved to bo a high 
commission court,—one of the worst tyrannies cast 
down by the civil war,—and persecuting his former 
brethren of the kirk without pity, and without cal¬ 
culation of the personal danger he was thereby in¬ 
curring. This aspiring churchman, not satisfied with 
his immense and unconstitutional ecclesiastical 
powers, attempted lo get himself made the lu*d of 
the law in Scotland ; and, though he failed in this, 
his creature, the Lord Rothes, was made chancellor; 
and Rothes browbeat the magistrates and lawyers, 
and twisted the law as Sharp thought fit. The 
prisons in Scotland were soon crammed like those 
of England, the prisoners meeting with still 
worse usage. Sometimes they were fined, and the 
younger sort whipped about the streets. Troops 
were quartered throughout the country to force the 
people to respect the bishops, the liturgy, and 
the new-imposed episcopalian preachers. These 
troops were commanded by Sir James Turner, 
“ who was naturally fierce, hut he was mad when 
he was drunk, and that was very often.” He 
scoured the country, and received such lists as the 
new ministers brought him of those who would 
not go to church and use the Book of Common 
Prayer; and then, without any proof or legal con¬ 
viction, he fined them according to their substance 
or his own caprice, and sent soldiers to live upon 
them till the lues were paid.* The proceedings 
in the law-courts, and in all the departments of 
government, resembled those of an inquisition; 
and yet Archbishop Sharp was never satisfied, but 
complained, like Clarendon, that there was not 
vigour enough. He accused Lauderdale to the 
king; he intrigued to bring Middleton into busi¬ 
ness again ; and when he found that he could not 
succeed, that his plot was discovered, he fell a 
trembling anc^ weeping before the mighty mid 
choleric pasha, protesting that he meant no harm; 
that he was only sorry that Lauderdale’s friends 

* " He told me,” says Burnet, " lie had no regard to any law, but 
acted as he was commanded, in a military way : he confessed it went 
olten against the grnin with him to serve such a debauched and 
worthless company as the clergy generally were j nnd that some¬ 
times he did not net up to the rigour of his orders, for which he wng 
often chid both by I<ord Rothes and Sharp, but was never checked 
for his illegal and violent proceedings. And though the complaints of 
him were very high, so that, when he was afterwards seised on by 
the patty, they intended to make a sacrifice of him, yet, when they 
looked into his orders, nnd found that his proceedings, how fierce 
soever, fell short of these, they spared him, as a man that lmd merited 
by being so gentle among them. 
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were upon all occasions pleading Cor favour to the 
fanatics. 

The English parliament reassembled on the 
24th of November, with cries of foieign war and* 
anticipations of victory and plunder. The Duke 
of York, as lord high admiral and governor of the 
African Company on the coast of Guinea, ordered 
the seizure of some Dutch Bettlemeuts on that 
coast: the Dutch retaliated and captured a number 
of English merchantmen. Moved by their old 
commercial jealousy of the Dutch, many of the 
English merchants clamoured for a war; the 
king, hoping to appropriate to himself a good part 
of the war-money that should be voted, fell in 
with their humour; peaceful negotiations, which 
might easily have settled the matters in dispute, 
were interrupted; and both countries prepared 
their fleets. Ministers now detailed to the Houses 
all the wrongs which the king and kingdom had 
sustained from the insolent subjects of the United 
Provinces; and the Commons, by a large ma¬ 
jority, voted a supply of 2,000,000/., the king 
protesting that, as he was compelled to enter into 
this war for the protection, honour, and benefit of 
his subjects, so he would never nntke a peace but 
upon the obtaining and securing those ends for 
which the war was begun. The city of London 
also furnished several sums of money, for which 
they afterwards received the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment.* 

a.d. 1665.—As soon as the war broke out, and 
before any battle was fought, a most terrible 
plague broke out also in the city of London, which 

• Pari. Iliat,—Clarendon.—Buruet. 


scattered all the inhabitants that were able to 
remove elsewhere, interrupted the trade of the 
nation, and jin the course of five months swept 
away about a hundred thousand souls; the greatest 
havoc, it was said, that any plague had ever made 
in England. “ This,” continues Burnet, “ did 
dishearten all people; and, coming in the very 
time when so unjust a war was begun, it had a 
dreadful appearance. All the king’s enemies, and 
the enemies of monarchy, said, here was a manifest 
character of God’s heavy displeasure upon the 
nation; as, indeed, the ill life the king led, and 
the viciousness of the whole court, guve but a 
melancholy prospect.” On the 3rd of June, while 
this pestilence was raging, and half the houses in 
the.city were marked with the ominous tablet— 
“ The Lord have mercy upon us !”*—the Duke of 
York encountered the Dutch fleet, under the com¬ 
mand of Admiral Opdam, off Lowestoffe. The 
battle was terrible : the Dutch lost Opdam, who 
was blown up with his ship and crew, three other 
admirals, an immense number of men (stated by 
the English at eight or ten thousand), and eighteen 
ships that were sunk or blown tip ; the English 
lost Rear-Admiral Sansum, Vice-Admiral Lawson, 
three captains, the Earl of Falmouth, Muskerry, 
and some other volunteers of rank who were 
serving on hoard the duke’s fleet; but their loss 
in men was comparatively inconsiderable, and they 
decidedly had the advantage. Towards evening 
the Dutch, crippled and disheartened, sheered oil' 
for the Texel, and the English stood after them 
under a press of sail: but the Duke of York went 
' Sec Pepys’s Diary, 
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to bed, and Lord Brounker, a gentleman of liia 
bed-chamber, went upon deck and told Penn, the 
commanding-officer, “ as if from the duke,” that 
he must slacken sail. Penn, to the astonishment 
of the fleet, obeyed this order, and thereby all 
hope of overtaking the Dutch was lost. The duke, 
whose hereditary duplicity is at least as well 
proved as his courage, seemed amazed at this 
manoeuvre; but it was generally believed in the 
fleet that he had really given the order, and neither 
Brounker nor Penn ever met with that punishment 
which his severity would have awarded if either 
had acted on his own responsibility. According 
to Burnet, Penn told the duke that, if he meant to 
fight again, he must prepare for hotter work, as 
the courage of the Dutcli would grow with their 
desperation. The historian adds, “ The Earl of 
Montague, who was then a volunteer, and one of 
the duke’s court, said to me, it was very visible 
that made, an impression. And all the duke’s 
domestics ’said lie had "got honour enough; 
why should he venture a second time? The 
duchess had also given a strict charge to all the 
duke’s servants to do all they could to hinder him 

to engage too far.Lord Montague did believe 

that the duke was struck, seeing the Earl of Fal¬ 
mouth, the king’s favourite, and two other persons 
of quality, killed very near him; and that he had 
no mind to engage again, and that Penn wus pri¬ 
vately with him.” The Earl of Sandwich, who 
was in the action, and who had expected to have 
the chief command, was irritated at seeing that the 
printed relation published by government did not 
give him one word of honour. lie assured Pepys 
that though, by accident, the prince was in the van 
in the beginning of the fight, yet all the rest of the 
day lie (Sandwich) was m the van, and bore the 
brunt; that, notwithstanding all the noise about 
the duke, he had hardly a shot in his side, or a 
man killed, whereas his own ship had above thirty 
sliots in her hull, had not a mast or yard left 
whole, hut was the most battered ship of the fleet, 
and lost the most men, Baving the Mary, Captain 
Smith's ship; that the most the duke did waB 
almost out of gun-shot; but that the duke did, in¬ 
deed, come up to his rescue after he had fought a 
long time with four of the enemy.* The duke 
and his courtiers returned from sea, “ all fat and 
lusty, and ruddy, by being in the sun;”f and 
these gentlemen gave out that the victory was a 
great victory—that a greater had never been known 
in the world; hut the English people had not for¬ 
gotten Blake; and they were very critical upon 
the whole atiair. The duke was rewarded by a 
grant of 120,000/.; ^et it was thought expedient 
to remove him from the fleet, and to entrust the 
command to the Earl of Sandwich, a man whose 
courage and skill were not more conspicuous than 
his want ol all principle. Sandwich got scent of 
a Dutch fleet from the East Indies very richly 
laden (the united cargoes being estimated as worth 
millions), which had taken refuge in the neutral 
* Pi’l'js, Dmrj. fid. 


port of Berghen, in Norway. The King of Den¬ 
mark, the sovereign of the country, 1 had some 
grounds of complaint agamst the Dutch govern¬ 
ment, and he was so tempted by the value of the 
fleet, that he agreed to allow Sandwich to capture 
them in his port, upon condition that lie -should 
have half of the rich prize. But Sandwich wanted 
the whole of the spoil; and, in spite of the warn¬ 
ing of the governor of Berghen, who said that he 
could not ret him enter till he received further in¬ 
structions from his court, the English admiral 
ordered captain Tcddiman to dash into the port 
with twenty-two ships and cut out all the Dutch¬ 
men. Teddiman encountered a tremendous fire, 
not only from the Dutch ships, but also from the 
Danish castle and land-batteries : five of his com¬ 
manders were killed, and he was obliged to retreat 
with disgrace and loss. Sandwich did not repeat 
the attack, but went in search of easier prey, taking 
care to appropriate a good portion of what he got 
for his own private use. 

As the plague still raged in Loudon, the court 
had removed to Oxford, and there parliament re¬ 
assembled on the 9th of October, to vote a fresh 
supply of 1,250,000/. for the carrying on of the 
war. The king spoke of traitorous enemies to the 
crown at home, that were in league with the 
public enemies abroad; and Monk, who took 
charge of the capital during the plague, had 
lmngcd a few desperate enthusiasts that were mad¬ 
dened by that daily prospect of horror. The high- 
church party that controlled the cabinet, and that 
were all-powerful in the House of Commons, con¬ 
tinued to blend the church with the state, and the 
state with the church, and to insist that the king 
would never be able to establish a truly regal 
authority unless he permitted the clergy to coerce 
the consciences of his subjects ; and at Oxford, in 
a congenial atmosphere, they introduced and car¬ 
ried the memorable Five Mile Act. In the pre¬ 
amble to this bill they declared that the non-con¬ 
formist ministers instilled principles of schism 
and rebellion into the people; in the body of it 
they enacted that it should be penal for any non¬ 
conformist minister to teach in a school or come 
within five miles (except as a traveller in passing) 
of any city, borough, or corporate town, or any 
place whatever in which he had preached or 
taught since the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
unless he had previously taken the oath of non- 
resistance* Having gained this triumph, the 
high-church party brought a bill into the House 
of Commons for imposing the oath of non-resist¬ 
ance upon the whole nation; and, but for an acci¬ 
dent, this parliament at Oxford would have passed 
the bill. “ And the providence by which it was 
thrown out was very remarkable: for, Mr. Pere¬ 
grine Bertie, being newly chosen, was that morn¬ 
ing introduced into the House by his brother, the 
now Earl of Lindsey, and Sir Thomas Osborne, 

• The oath alreudy mentioned at p. 684, declaring it unlawful, cm 
any pretence whatsoever, to tuko arms against the king or any com¬ 
missioned by him, and that the person taking it would not, at any 
tune, eudeavour to nuke any alteration in church or state. 
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now lord treaiurer (Dauby), who all three gave | 
their votes against that bill; and the numbers were 
so even, upon the divijign, that their three votes 
carried the question against it.”* But though the 
bill was lost, the bishops and parsons acted and 
preached as if it had (been passed, and as if the 
people of England were slaves both by act df par¬ 
liament and by the word of God. *f heir pastoral 
charges and their sermons rolled in louder thunder 
than that of Laud and Manwaring.upon the di¬ 
vine right of kings, the duty of passive obedience 
in subjects, and the eternal damnation provided 
for those who should reaist the Lord’s anointed or 
the ministers of the only true church upon earth. 
Meanwhile the debauchery of the court continued 
on the increase, and Oxford became the scene of 
scandalous intrigues, drinking, and gaming. “The 
lady,” though allowed to dictate to chancellors and 
secretaries of state, and to dispose of benefices and 
promotions in this loyal church, was obliged to 
share the king’s affections with various other 
women; the Duke of York in these respects 
closely copied his elder brother ; and at Oxford 
the duchess (Clarendon’s daughter) began to reta¬ 
liate in kind-t Well might Clarendon exclaim— 

* Lockn.-—Ralph Hays, •' Three voices had the merit of saving their 
country fiom the greatest ignominy that could have befalleu it—that 
of riveting as well as forging its own chains ."—H tsf. Eng. 

t Hurnet, who mentions no name, says, “ At Oxford there wns 
then a vety giuccful young man of i|Uility that lielouged to her 
court, whose services were so accept ible that she was thought to look 
at him in a pniliciflar manner: this was so represented to the duke, 
that he, being lesolved to emancipate himself iuto more open prac¬ 
tices, took up a jealousy, and put the person out of his couit with so 
much piecipatiou, that the thing became veiy public by tins means." 


“ It was a time when all licence in discourse and 
ill actions was spread over the kingdom, to the 
heart-breaking of many good men, who bad ter¬ 
rible apprehensions of the consequence of it!” 

a.d. 1GG6.—The great plague which had con¬ 
verted a great part of London into a wilderness 
decreased during the winter months, and disap¬ 
peared altogether in February, after a tremendous 
hurricane. The court ventured us far as Hampton 
Court, and, at last, when all danger was over, the 
king returned to Whitehall, to insult the miseries 
of his people with fresh exhibitions of riot and 
licentiousness.* During his absence the seamen 
of the royal navy, upon whose bravery and conduct 
the honour and safety of the nation depended, had 
been left to lie starving mid moaning in the streets 

—Own Time. Hut lVpvn gives the name nt length, and allot* ttie 
duchess two lovois instead of one " Ai .in infinite secret, my Lord 
(Sandwich) tells me the factions me high between the king mid the 
duke, ami all the court me tu an upioai with then loose amours; tint 
Duke of York being ui love despot.itelv with Mistress (Miss) Stewart. 
Nav. that the duchess heiself is fallen in love with hei new muster o£ 
the home,one Han y Sidney, and another Hairy Savill.”— Dxtvy. Tlio 
Ilauy Sidney here’ mentioned was younger brnthei of the republican 
Algernon Sidney, who bad lemmiied ubroad over since the 11 estora- 
turn, and who was at this moment devising means for lestoiing the 
Commonwealth Hany Savill was one of the grooms of the bed¬ 
chamber to tin* Duke of Yoik and a Inothei to Su George Savill, lor 
whom the duke and his wife earnestly solicited a peerage, though, as 
Clarendon tells us, this Sir Gem go was " a man of veiv ill icputa- 
tion, und void of all sense ol religiou ’’ In the case of Miss Stewart 
here mentioned, as in several olhem, the king and the duke both 
pursued the same woman,and were madly jealous of each other. 

* H absence ui the tune of tlmigci and lus long delay m return 
ing weie much noticed. " Matters," says 1’epys, “ must needs go 
bad, while all the town, and eveiy l>oy m the street, openly cries, 
•The king cannot go away till my Lady Castlemainc bo ready to 
come along witli himshe being lately put to lied: and that lie 
visits her and Mrs. Stewart eveiy morning befoie he eats his lneak- 
fabl.” 



The Uroad Stone, East RurroaD, NorrmaHAMsmKr,--on which Money, previously immersed in Vinegtr was placed m 
Exchange for Goods, Fiom an Original Drawing. 
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of London for lack of money to pay their arrears. 
And now the war threatened to be more formid¬ 
able than it had been; for the French king, by a 
sudden turn in his politics, made common cause 
with the Dutch. De Ruyter came out of the 
Texcl with a splendid fleet of eighty-four sail, and 
Louis promised to join him with a small fleet—all 
that he as yet possessed—which was in the 'Medi¬ 
terranean. The English fleet, commanded, by 
Monk and Prince Rupert, had been divided. It 
was not expected that the Dutch could get to' sea 
so soon, and Rupert had steered westward with the 
white squadron, consisting of thirty sail, to look 
after the French, who were expected from the 
Mediterranean. Early the next morning, the lst^ 
of June, Monk, to his great surprise, discovered 
l)e Ruyter and his fleet lying at anchor half-chan¬ 
nel over. He called a council of war: Sir John 
Harman, a brave officer, and “ most sober man 
there,” urged that it would be rash to begin the 
light then, with such an inferior force, and with a 
wind and sea that would prevent the use of their 
lower tier of guns; but his grace of Albemarle, 
who had taken to drinking to excess, and who 
was probably then drunk, resolved to wait neither 
for weathc-r nor Prince Rupert, and he gave the 
signal for attack. This order was obeyed with 
great spirit; the English had the weather-gage, 
und the wind at south-west blowing a stiff gale 
carried them so rapidly upon the Dutch that they 
had not time to weigh anchor, hut they cut their 
cables and away for their own coast. Monk fol¬ 
lowed them, though he had only sixty ships, 
which were so laid dovfn by the gale, that they 
could not open their lower portals to leeward, 
while the Dutch, facing them with their broadsides 
to windward, had the free use of all their tiers of 
guns. Sir William Berkley led the van. When 
they got oft’ the coast of Dunkirk, Monk, to avoid 
running on a sand-bank, made a sudden tack, 
which brought his topmast by the board; this 
forced him to lie-to for a long time; meanwhile 
Berkley kept his course, knowing nothing of what 
had happened to Monk, got engaged in the thick 
of the enemy, and was killed on his quarter-deck. 
His ship, after a gallant fight, was taken, and so 
was the Essex frigate. Sir John Harman fell 
among nine ships of the Zealand squadron, and 
was grappled by two fire-ships, hut he fought 
himself free, killed a vice-admiral, and, when all 
his masts were shot away by chain-sjtot and him¬ 
self badly wounded, he escaped umier jury-masts. 
In this! day’s,“ mad fight” the English suffered 
severely, and nearly all their ships that came into 
actum 1 ' were ruitied in their masts and rigging by 
the chain-shot—a new invention attributed to the 
great De Witt. In the night the Dutch received 
some reinforcement; yet, on the morrow, Monk 
renewed the combat, and all that day the English 
mariners vindicated their old reputation, fighting 

• Roger Coke, who gives a very particular account of this battle, 
which he says he had fromSu John II arman himself, says that Sir 
Thomas Tedtliman, now rear admiral of the ml, refused to enguge. 


most bravely against a far superior force. Night 
again separated the combatants; and again the 
dawn of day—-the third <} ( ay of carnage—Baw the 
fight renewed. But now Monk fought retreating, 
and, after taking out the men, he burned several 
of^Jiis most disabled ships. t Towards evening he 
espied the white squadron under Prince Rupert 
making towards him. Rupert, who ought not to 
have gone at all, had not gone further westward 
than to St. Helen’s, where he was stopped by in¬ 
telligence that the Dutch fleet was at sea. He 
put about for Dover, but he did not reach that 
point till late on the night of the 1st of June (the 
first day of the battle); and when he got into the 
Downs he neither heard any sound of battle nor 
could obtain any information. He then made for 
the Gun-Fleet, an important anchorage near Har¬ 
wich, previously appointed by Monk for their meet¬ 
ing; but now the wind waB against him. While 
heating i about on the 3rd of June, he heard a 
heavy cannonading, “ spread his flying canvass to 
the sound,”* and came up just in time to save 
Monk from destruction. That evening the Prihcc 
Royal—esteemed the heBt man-of-war in the 
world, and the best gunned—struck on a sand¬ 
bank and was taken by the Dutch. Next day the 
fight was renewed, both sides fighting more despe¬ 
rately than ever, until a thick fog interrupted the 
slaughter. When the fog dispersed the Dutch 
were seen in retreat, hut the English were in no 
condition to follow them. “ The court,” says Bui - 
net, “ gave out that it was a victory; and public 
thanksgivings were ordered, which was a horrid 
mocking of God and a lying to the world : though 
we had in one respect reason to thank God that 
we had not lost our whole fleet.’’t By tho month 
of July De Ruyter was again at sea with a stronger 
fleet than ever; but Monk and Rupert gave him a 
decided defeat, drove him back in rage and de¬ 
spair to the Texel, and detached Sir Thomas 
Holmes with a considerable force, which scoured 
the coast and burned two ships of war, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty merchantmen and fishing craft, and 
one or two defenceless villages. 

But a mightier conflagration was at hand. The 
summer had been the hottest and driest that had 
been known for many years, and Loudon, being 
theii for the most part built of timber filled up 

• Dry den, Annus Mirabills. 

f iu this tremendous action innumerable professional mistakes 
were committed by the English officers, who, for the greater part, 
were young men, very ignorant of sea affairs. The old officers who 
had served under the great Blake bod been nearly all dismissed ou 
account of their republicanism or their non-conformity; and the 
Duke of York hod fitted up their places with a set of lordlings, pages, 
and courtiers. "PepyB, whose situation as secretary to the Admiralty 
afforded him ample means of knowing the real state of the fleet, is 
full of lumentationa upon this head. Among many other things he 
»ays, '* The truth is, that the geatlemen-cuptains will undo us, for 
they ure not to be kept In order; their friends about tho king and 
duke, and their own houses, are so free, that it is not for any person 

but the duke himself to have any command over them.We 

did begin to discourse of the young genteel captains, which ho (Ad¬ 
miral Penn) was very free with me in speaking his mind of the un- 
ruliness of them, and what n loss the king hath of his old men. 

.He told me that our very commanders, nay, our very flag- 

officers, do stand in need of exercising among themselves, and dis¬ 
coursing the business of commanding a fleet: he telling me that 
even one of our flag-men in the fleet did not know which tack lost 
the wind or kept it in the last engagement.”— Diary. 
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London, us it appealed from llauksidtS Southwaik, during the Gicat Fire Fioui .1 1’imt of tin* peiiod l>y Visscher. 


with plaster, was as dry ami combustible ns fire¬ 
wood ; and in the middle of the night between 
the 2nd and 3rd of September a fire broke out, 
“ that raged for three days, as if it had a com¬ 
mission to devour everything that was in its way.” 
It began at a baker’s house near London Bridge, 
on the spot where the obelisk called the Monu¬ 
ment now stands, and it was not stopped until it 
had reduced nearly the whole of the city from the 
Tower to Temple Bar to a BightleBs heap of cin¬ 
ders and ashes.* In the midst of this terrible 
conflagration a report was raised and spread that 
it was the effect of a conspiracy of the French and 
Dutch with the papists ; and the people believed 
that all the Frenchmen in the city were drawn 
together to destroy with the sword such ns escaped 
the fire. A stupified and desperate mob ran up 
and down seizing upon all the foreigners and Eng¬ 
lish Catholics they could find; but, to the lasting 
honour of the London populace, desperate and be¬ 
wildered as they were, and mad with excitement, 
they shed no blood, leaving such iniquities to be 
perpetrated by the fabricators of popish plots, the 
parliament, and the judges. A mad Frenchman, 
of the name of Hubert, who was taken and thrown 
into Newgate by the mob, and who had been fur 

* Clarendon says "The fire and the wind continued in the same 
excel# ail Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, till atternoon, and 
flung and scattered brands binning into all quarteis; the nights more 
terrible than the days, and the light the same, the light of (he fire 
supplying that of tile sun . .... Let the cause be what it would, 
the effect was very terrible ; for above two parts of three of that groat 
city were burned to ashes, and those the most rich ami wealthy parts 
of the city, where the greatest warehouses and the best shops’ stood. 
The Royal Exchange, With all the streets about it-Lombard-street, 
Chespside, Paternoster row, St. Paul's Church, nnd almost nil ihe 
other churches in the city, with the Old Hailey, Ludgate, nil 
Paul's churchyard, even to the Thames, and the gieatest part of 
Fleet-street, all which were places the best inhabited, were all 
burned without one house remaining. The value, or estimate of 
what that devouring fire consumed, over aud above the houses, could 
never be computed m any degree,”— -Life, 


many years looked upon as insane, accused him¬ 
self of having been in a plot with two other poor 
Frenchmen, and of having set fire to the first 
house. His evidence or confession plainly indi¬ 
cated the state of his intellect, ami the chief justice 
tokl the king that all his discourse was so dis¬ 
jointed tWht he coitld not believe him guilty. Nor 
Was there one man to prosecute or accuse him. 
According to Clarendon, neither the judges nor 
any person present at his trial believed his story, 
but all saw that he was li poor distracted wretch, 
weary of'liis life and anxious to part with it in this 
way. Yet the jury found him guilty, and flu¬ 
king and the judges, notwithstanding their convic¬ 
tion of Hubert’s insanity, allowed him to be exe¬ 
cuted. “Certain it is,” adds Clarendon, whose 
account is confirmed on all hands, “ that, upon 
the strictest examination that could he aftcnvanls 
made by the king's command, and then by the 
diligence of the House, that, upon the gcncial 
jealousy and rumour, made a committee, that was 
very diligent and solicitous to make that discovery, 
there was never any probable evidence (that poor 
creature's only excepted) that tlioic was any other 
cause of that wuful lire than the displeasure of 
God Almighty : the first accident of the beginning 
in a baker’s house, where there* was so great a 
stock of fagots, and the neighbourhood of much 
combustible matter, of pitch and rosin, and the 
like, led it in an instant from house to house 
through Thamcs-street, with the agitation of so 
terrible a wind to scatter and disperse it.”* While 
the terrors occasioned by this conflagration re¬ 
mained on the minds of men, the bishops and 
magistrates suspended their persecuting jage, and 
many of the non-conformist ministers preached m 
* Lift*. 
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the midst of the smoking ruins to contlft'fe and and brought about the appointing a committee to 

attentive audiences. At the same season of cala- examine and report on the alarming growth of 

mity many excellent divines of the established that proscribed religion-, Having thus disturbed 
church exerted themselves in the most praise- the court in its religion, they proceeded to touch it 
worthy manner. Acts of Christian charity were in the purse; and they introduced a bill for ap¬ 
pertained on all sides, old animosities were mutu- pointing commissioners to examine the accounts of 
ally forgotten, nothing was remembered but the those‘who had received and issued the money for 
present desolation, “ all kinds of people express-; this war. Mistresses and ministers, and all men 

mg a marvellous charity towards those who ap- holding public employments, were thrown into 

peared to be undone.”* consternation: they declared that this would be 

Ou the 21st of .September, while the citizens touching the royal prerogative in its most vital 
were yet bivouacking on the ruins of London, the phrt; and Clarendon opposed the proceedings with 
parliament reassembled after nearly a year’s re- all his-might, exhorting the king, his master, to 
cess, and voted the king 1,8(10,0001. fur pro- prevent these “ excesses in parliament,’’-“-not “ to 
securing the ill-managed war. Hut it was soon softer them to extend thfcir jurisdiction to cases 
made evident that a regular opposition to the codrt they had nothing to do with,”—“ to restrain them 
was gaining ground m both Houses. This op- within their proper bounds and limits,”—and 

position, though it included some few honest and allirming to the same eager listener that “this 

patriotic men, was cluefly directed by the, passions was such a new encroachment as had no bottom ; 
and interests of a selfish crew that wore not a whit and the scars were yet too fresh and green of those 

more honest or virtuous than the court, and it was wounds which hud been inflicted upon the kingdom 

headed by the profligate Duke of Buckingham, from such usurpation.” In the House of Lorjis 
who had “ a mortal quarrel with the lady.” These au attempt was made to defeat the bill, which 
men courted the presbyteriamuand non-conformists proposed nothing more than that those who voted 
of all classes, got lip a .fresh cry against popery, the public money for the war should see how that 
* ui.vreinton.-Himict.-ivehu.-iV|,y.. money xVas spent; but the Commons hotly re- 



Monument on Fish Stbett Hill,— io commemorate the File ofl.oudon. From un old 1’iint 
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aented this interference with their privileges, and 
threatened to impeach the chancellor and the Lady 
Caatlemaine; and thgjoupon Charles, in spite of 
Clarendon’s advice “ to be firm in the resolution 
he had taken,” ordered the Lords to submit, and so 
the bill was allowed go pass. But the party that 
had won this victory knew not hoy to use* it, or 
could not agree among themselves as to the 
division of the personal profit to he derived from 
it ; and, in the end, it was turned into a mockery 
by the king’s being allowed to appoint a commis¬ 
sion of his own for auditing the accounts. Charles 
then told the Commons that they had dealt 
unkindly with him,—that they had manifested a 
greater distrust than he deserved,—that he had 
never broken his word; and parliament was pro¬ 
rogued with evident ill-humour on both sides, and 
Buckingham was deprived of all his places.* 
During the session an insurrection, forced on 
by the detestable tyranny of Lauderdale and Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp, broke out in die west of Scotland, 
the stronghold of the Covenanters. The people, 
after being ridden over by the dragoons of Turner, 
were excited by Semple, Maxwell, Welsh, Guthry, 
and other “ fiery ministersand were told that 
the fire of London had put things in such con¬ 
fusion at court that any vigorous attempt would 
disorder all the king’s affairs. So, on the 13th of 
November, they rose in a mass, seized Turner, 
and appointed a solemn fast-day to be held at 
Lanark. There they renewed the covenant, and 
drew up a manifesto, professing loyalty to the king, 
hut calling fo f a redress of the grievances and 
oppression under which they groaned, and for 
the removal of episcopacy. Lauderdale was at 
court, and so Sharp managed this bishops’ way 
with two troops of horse and a regiment of 
foot-guards. Dalziel, a military man of some 
reputation, commanded, under the archbishop, 
in the field. The insurgents, who now began ' 
to be called Whigamores, or Whigs, were badly 
officered, and had few gentlemen with them, for 
all the suspected had been “ clapped up” long 
before. On the 28th of November they were 
attacked by Dalziel on the Pentland Hills : their 
ministers preached and prayed to infuse courage 
into them; and they sung the 14th and T8th 
Psalms; but, after stoutly resisting one charge of 
the guards, they were thrown into disorder, and 
then ran for their lives. Forty were killed on the 
spot, and one hundred and thirty were taken pri¬ 
soners. Even in their first fury they had avoided 
the shedding of blood, and had evegi respected the 
life of the lawless Turner; but no mercy was 
shown to them in return. Sharp could not be 
mollified: ten were hanged upon one gibbet at 
Edinburgh, and thirty-five more were sent back to 
the west, and there hanged up before their own 
doors,—the ministers of the established church 
treating them with great harshness, and declaring 
them all damned to all eternity for their rebellion. 
The archbishop made a keen search for all who 

• Pari, Hist.—Clarendon, Life.—Burnet, 


had been in any way concerned in the insurrection; 
and, to extort confession, he employed a new tor¬ 
ture of an infernal description, called the boots, in 
which the leg of the victim was crushed by a 
wedge driven in between the bone and a case or 
boot of iron in which it was inclosed. Though for < 
the most part poor and obscure men, the victims 
bore their Bufferings with heroic constancy, pre¬ 
ferring death to the betraying of their friends. 
Maccail, a young preacher, was atrociously tortured 
and then executed under an unproved suspicion : 
he died in a rapture of joy, revealing nothing, and 
professing his adherence to the government. Dal¬ 
ziel, a wild drunkard, hanged a man because he 
would not tell where his father was, and killed 
many others without any form of trial. When 
he heard of any that would not go to church, he 
quartered soldiers upon them to eat them up. 
By these mcaus people were forced to church; 
and the episcopalian clergy began to consider that 
a golden age was coining. The Earls of Tweed- 
ale and Kincardine went up to court, and repre¬ 
sented to the king that the severities were excessive 
and dangerous : they obtained some alleviation of 
them, but this was only temporary and partial. 

Louis XIV., who had now other projects in 
hand, wished to creep out of the war; and Charles, 
being disappointed in his expectations of plunder 
and prize-money, was well disposed to peace. 
Negotiations between the three powers of France, 
Holland, and England, were opened at Breda; 
but hostilities were not suspended, and De Witt, 
being well, aware of the condition of the English 
fleet, resolved to avenge his country for the injury 
it l)ad sustained‘by the destructive, and, in part, 
•wanton, expedition of Holmes. To save the money 
which parliament had! voted, arid to apply it to Ins 
own pleasures, Charles had neglected to pay the 
seamen and to fit out the fleet. The streets were 
again full . of starving sailors; and only a few 
second arid third-rate ships were in commission. 
In the beginning of the month of June l)c. Ruyter 
dashed into the Downs with a fleet of eighty sail 
and many fire-ships, blocked up the mouths of the 
Medway and the Thames, destroyed the fortifica¬ 
tions at Sheemess, cut away the paltry defences of 
booms and chains drawn across the rivers, and 
got to Chatham on the one side and nearly to 
Gravesend on the other. The Royal Charles, 
one of the best of our ships, was taken ; the 
Royal James, the Oak, and London (all first 
rates), were burned. Upnor Castle had been left 
without gunpowder; and there was scarcely any 
unpowder or shot in any of the ships. “ I did 
ear,” says Pepys, the secretary of the Admiralty, 

“ that there were many Englishmen on board the 
Dutch ships speaking to one another in English; 
and that they did cry and say, We did heretofore 
fight for tickets—now, we light for dollars !”* If 

• The following are significant entries in the secretary’s diary : 

" Several seamen came this morning to me to tell me that if I would 
got their tickets paid they would go and do all they could against the 
Dutch; but, otherwise, they would not venture being killed, and lose 
all they have already lought for; so that I whs forcad to try what 1 
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Dutch Fi.ket in the Medway: Burning of Shexrness. From a Drawing of tho time of Chailcs 11. 


De Ruyter had made for London at once he might 
have burned all the shipping in the river; Imt, 
while he was in the Medway, Prince Rupert threw 
up some strong batteries at Woolwich, and, sank a 
number of vessels to block up the passage. After 
doing a vast deal of mischief, and inflicting still 
more disgrace, the Dutch, at the end of June, 
sailed from the Downs, scouted the coast, and then 
returned in triumph to the Texel. In the month 
of August a treaty of peace w*s concluded at 
Breda. Charles had no great .anxiety to redeem 
the honour of his arms; but he had entered into a 
secret treaty with the French king for the com 
quest of Spanish Flanders, which was to be fol¬ 
lowed, at some not distant time, by the subversion 
of ibe Dutch republic and a partition of territory. 
While smarting under this disgrace and loss, the 
people of London had clamoured for “ A parlia¬ 
ment ! a parliament!” The king, who had raised 
an army of 10,000 men without their consent, 
called his old parliament together on tjie 25th of 
July; but, without allowing them to proceed to 
any business, he dismissed them till the month of 
October. In the interval Clarendon was ruined 
by a vast cabal agajnst him, whose proceedings 

could do to got them paid, , . . And indeed the hearts as well as 
affections of tho seamen are turned away; and iu the open streets in 
"Wapping, and up and down, the wives have cried publicly,—This 
romes of your not paying our husbands; and now your work is 
undone, or done by hands that understand it not.” Some time before 
this, while the plague was raging in London, he notes,--" Did busi¬ 
ness, though not much, at tue Navy Oflice, because of the horrible 
crowd and lamentable moan of the poor seamen that lie starving in 
the streets for lack of money, which do trouble and perplex me to the 
heart; and more at noon, when we were to go through them, for then 
above a whole hundred of them followed us,—some cursing, some 
swearing, and |ome praying to us.”— Diary, 


were so illegal and whose motives were so base as 
almost to conceal the real iniquities of that despotic 
minister. The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
made his peace with Lady Castlemaine and re¬ 
covered the king’s favour, joined with Shaftes¬ 
bury, Clifford, Lauderdale, ^Moiik, Sir William 
Coventry, and others, in a concentrated attack 
upon the chancellor, and they were joined by 
many members of both Houses, some of whom 
hated him as Catholics, some as Presbyterians, and 
a few as patriots. The king himself had no great 
affection for his old servant, and Lady Castlemaine, 
the other mistresses, and the queen, were all his 
declared enemies. Even his own son-in-law, the 
Duke of York,, was inimical to his interests, or 
lukewarm- in regard to them ;* and he undertook 
tlie unseemly task of intimating to him that the 
king thought it best and safest for himsc[f that he 
should resign the great seal. Clarendon replied 
to this, that he knew there was a conspiracy against 
him, hut that he would not be frightened from his 
post; that he could not believe he was so “very 
odious ” to the parliament; that he would speak 
with the king lSefore he returned any answer. He 
was sick of the gout at the time, and confined, “ by 
the common rules of decency ” (of which he was 
a great observer), to his house, on account of the 
recent death of his wife. The king promised to go 
to him at his own house on the morrow; but 
several days passed and he went not. The 

• Clarendon himself says that James was earnest and warm in his 
behalf 5 but there are many reasons for doubting the correctness of 
this assertion. 
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Duchess of York repaired to his majesty “ with 
some passion,” and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Duke of Albwtarle (Monk) accompanied 
her. Other friends interfered, but Charles told them, 
all that what he Intended Was for the chancellor’s 
good, and the onlyfcay to preserve him. At his 
majesty’s desire, Monk waited upoi^ Clarendon and 
told him that what had been done had been done 
under a mistake ; that he doubted not a private 
conference Would settle everything to his heart’* 
content, and that the king would see him the next 
morning. Clarendon went at the appointed hour 
to Whitehall, and made a desperate ■'spruggle for 
the preservation of his posts and honours. He 
asked the king what fault he had committed to 
draw down this severity upon him. His master 
told him’that he was assured that the ( ,parliament 
was resolved to impeach him as soon as they 
should come, together; that his innocence would 
no more defend him against their power than the 
Earl of Strafford had defended himself against 
them ; that he was sure his taking away the 
seal from him at this moment would so well 
please parliament that he would thereby be 
enabled to preserve him and to provide also for the 
easy passage of his own business. But the chan¬ 
cellor said that lie did not fear parliament; that 
he would not suffer it to be believed that he was 
willing to deliver up the seal or withdraw himself 
from office at a time when his majesty would have 
need of honest servants; that lie could not con¬ 
sider a favour waB meant him. He then recalled 
to the royal memory his long services to the crown, 
and the discouraging example that would lie given 
to others if one so devoted should he cast off. The 
king spoke again of the great power of parlia¬ 
ment, which he was in no condition to resist. The 
chancellor, after using other arguments, assured 
him that the power of the parliament was more, oV 
less, or nothing, as he, the king, pleased to make it, 
aDd that it was yet in his power to govern them. 
In the warmth of the moment he mentioned “ the 
lady,” with some reflections and cautions, which 
he afterwards thought he would have done better to 
omit. The king rose and left hitn without saying 
a word; and, as the chancellor returned from 
Whitehall, “ the lady,” the Lord Arlington, and 
Mr. May, looked together at him out of her open 
wiudow “ with great gaiety.”* According to Claren¬ 
don’s own account, which we are following, “many 
members of the privy council and other persons of 
honour ” presumed to speak with the king, and 
to “ give testimony of his integrity but his 
majesty ended their discourse by saying that he 
had made himself odious to the parliament, and so 
was no longer capable of doing him service. On 
. the other side, “the lady ” and her friends declared 
that the chancellor was become so imperious that 
he would endure no contradiction ; and that the 
king would he inevitably ruined by the parliament 
if he did not remove him. After four days Charles 
sent Secretary Morrice with a warrant, under the 
• Clarendon, Life. 


sign-manual, to require and receive the great seal. 
Clarendon, unable to help himself, delivered the 
great Bymbol, which was presently transferred to 
Bridgman, who had proved his loyalty in the trial 
of the regicides, Clarendon believed that the 
storm was now blown over; but he had offended , 
too manyjparties, besides the king and “ the lady,” 
to be allowed to escape so easily. Very opposite 
parties detested him, both as a man and as a 
minister; the cavaliers hated him on account of 
the Act of Indemnity, and the preshyterians hated 
him on account of the Act of Uniformity ; hut it 
appears that the Presbyterians were not so stre¬ 
nuous against him as the cavaliers, fearing that 
worse might come. The whole courtly crew hated 
him because he preserved decorum and dignity, 
and all the outward appearances of religion and 
virtue; the servants of government, the office and 
bureau-men, hated him because he was invariably 
stern and overbearing; and many a member of 
both Houses, who might have approved of a great 
part of his conduct and excused the rest, was 
eiiraged at his arrogance and haughtiness. 

On the 10th of October the session was opened; 
and the Commons soon voted an address of thanks 
to the king for all his acts of grace,* and particu¬ 
larly fur his removal of Clarendon. The Lords 
joined with the Commons, and Charles assured 
them both that ho hud removal the lute chancellor 
from his service and from his councils for ever. 
If this royal declaration were intended to cover Cla¬ 
rendon from further attack, it was a failure. The 
Commons proceeded to impeach him of treason, 
without examining witnesses, but simply upon the 
grounds of common fume, as had been done iri the 
cases of the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Strafford. The articles of impeachment were in 
number seventeen. The heaviest, of the charges 
wore, that he had advised the king to dissolve the 
parliament, and govern by a standing army, to be 
maintained at free quarters and by forced contri¬ 
butions; that he had traitorously declared the. 
king to he a papist or popishly inclined; that he 
had advised and effected the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French king, for no greater price than the 
ammunition, artillery, and stores were worth ; 
that he had betrayed the king’s secret councils to 
the enemy ; and that he had been guilty of various 
acts of corruption, which were assumed to he 
proved by the fact that his estate was greater than 
it could possibly be by any open or lawful means. 
Several things were then unknown that are now 
known; but, even from the. nlaterials they had 
before them, the Commons might have framed a 
closer impeachment. There was some foundation 
for the charge about the army ; hut it was exagge¬ 
rated. Tlu; ease was this : when the Dutch fleet 
were burning our ships and riding triumphantly 
at the mouth of the Thames, Clarendon advised 
levying money and provisions in the counties fur 

* Ad raptnndum, a |nool.uimtion had been issued to enforce the 
laws against the Roman Catholics, and Pett, a commissioner of the 
navy, had been sent to the Tower. 
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the soldier* that were called out, telling the king 
that Queen Elizabeth did all her business in 1568 
(the year of the grand Armada) "without calling a 
parliament, and so might his majesty for anything 
he saw. His remarks touching the king’s religion 
were merely dropped in private conversation, and 
the charge founded upon them was not urged with 
a good grace by men that equally doubted the 
Protestantism of Charles and hts brother. In the 
sale of Dunkirk, the whole council had gone along 
with Clarendon; and the Earl of Sandwich* and 
perhaps one or two others, including Monk, had 
more to do with that sale than the chancellor had, 
although it appears that the first overture, of 
which the French had no expectation, came from 
Clarendon. In his long and secret correspond¬ 
ence with the French court, he probably betrayed 
nothing that the king wished him to conceal; but 
he undoubtedly revealed things which the country 
would have concealed; and, what was worse, 
though not so well known then as now, was the 
capital misdemeanour of clandestinely soliciting 
pecuniary aid for his own sovereign from the king 
of France. Clarendon, indeed, first taught a lavish 
prince to seek the wages of dependence from a 
foreign power,—to elude the control of parlia¬ 
ment by the help of French money :t and we shall 
see in the sequel how this beginning was followed 

• Even according to his own creature, Pepys, Sandwich himself 
said—*' If it should in parliament be inquired into the selling of 
Dunkirk (though the chuuecUot was the man that would have sold 
it to France, saying the King of Spain had no money to give for ft), 
yet he (Sandwich) will ire found to have been the greatest adviser 
of it; which he is a little nppiehensho may be called upon by this 
parliament.’’— Jhary, 
t Hallam. 


up, and what were the effeefsofthis unoational, 
debasing, and most, perilous system.. Whether 
upon trial the Commoner <jould have made goed 
any great charges of corruption and peculation 
may be somewhat uncertain, as matters never . 
came to that issue; but, it should seem, that 
Clarendon's grasping, money-getting disposition 
was sufficiently notorious, not merely amongfhe 
people, Blft also among men of business who were i 
conversant in all the affairs of court and govern¬ 
ment. Long before this impeachment was either 
begun or thought of, Pepys, who was otherwise 
his ardent jgdmirer, says that, at a supper with 
Evelyn, Sir William D’Oyly, and Captain Cocke, 
wherein they discoursed of the neglect of business, 
the captain declared, “ My lord chancellor, he 
minds of getting of money, and nothing else 
and, on another occasion, when calculating how 
lie should raise himself, he tells us that Evelyn, 
who was personally a friend to Clarcudon, assured 
him that my lord chancellor never did nor ever 
would do anything but for money.* And as Cla¬ 
rendon was ostentatious, he built such a house, and 
collected such pictures and furniture, aB excited 
the surprise of all who knew the poverty ia which 

• Evelyn’s cavalier principles nnd his friendly feeling towards 
Clarendon break out in many instances. The following was written 
after the chancellor’s lullVisited tho lord chancellor, to whom 
hi* majesty had sent for tho seals a few days before j I found him in 
Ins bedchamber, very sad. The parliament had accused him, and he 
hud enemies at court, especially the buffoons and ladies of pleasure, 
because he thwarted them, and stood in their way; I could name 
some of the chief. The truth is, he made few friends during his 
grandeur among the royal sufferers, but udvonced the old rebels. He 
was, however, though no considerable lawyer, ohe who kept .up the 
form and substance of things in the nation with more solemnity than 
some would have hud. He was my particular ktnd friend on all oc¬ 
casions.” 



Clabindon House: Arrival of th* Kino in Stat*. From Prints of the Period. 
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he hsdretnrned td England only a few years be¬ 
fore. 'The great Hbuse was particularly odious; 
and 'if the people went*upon a wrong scent in 
christening it" Dunkirk House,” there are good 
reason* fcr believing that that unlucky palace was 
bsdft' and stocked by il) very honest means.! He 
was Charged loosely in one of the articles of his 
impeachment with inflicting imprisonment against 
law in remote islands, garrisons, and other places, 
upoh divers of his majesty’s subjects; and of this 
offence he was unquestionably guilty; but it suited 
not his prosecutors to charge him home with his 
constant approbation of despotic principles and 
with (Ml worst crimes) his fierce intolerance and 
his persecution of the non-conformists. On the 
12th of November Mr. Edward Seymour presented 
the impeachment at the bar of the Lords, and, in 
the name of the Commons, demanded that the 
Earl of Clarendon should he committed as a traitor. 
The Lords received the impeachment, but refused 
to commit the ear), “ because the House of Com¬ 
mons only accused him of treason in general, and 
did not assign or specify any particular treason.” 
The Duke of Buckingham, Bristol, Arlington, and 
others of that party, including Monk and three 
bishops, entered a protest againt the refusal of 
their House to commit upon the general charge. 
The Lower House was thrown into a fury, and 
demanded a conference with the Lords. Here 
Charles set some of the bishops to work to per¬ 
suade the chancellor to be gone in order to save 
his own life and preserve his majesty’s peace of 
mind. According to Clarendon’s account, he re¬ 
sisted till the 29th of November, when the king 

• This magnificent structure, which was begun Rome time after the 
sale of Dunkirk, occupied, together with its gardens, the site of 
Dover-street and Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; and the centre of its 
front exactly answered to the top of Jit. James’ s-street, which it com¬ 
manded. Evelyn, a traveller, and a good judge of sm-h things, said 
he had •* never seen n nobler pile”—that every part of it was stately, 
solid, and beautiful.—that nothing in England came near to it. 

According to Lord Dartmouth (note to the Oxford edition of Bur- 
nets History of his Own Time), the furniture and the pictures—the 
last ull tamily portraits of the old nobility—were procured in the fol¬ 
lowing way: " He (Clarendon), on the Restoration, undertook the 
protection of those who liad plundered and sequestered the others, 
which he very itUftjUy contrived, by making the king believe it was 
necessary for his own ease and quiet to make his enemies his 
friends;- upon which he brought in most of those who had boon the 
mam instruments and promoters of the late troubles, who were not 
wanting in their acknowledgments in the manner he expected, which 
produced the great house in the Piccadilly, furnished chiefly with 
cavaliers' goods, brought thither for peace-offerings, which the right 
owners durst not claim when they were in his possession. In my own 
remembrance Earl Paulett was an humble petitioner to his sons for 
leave to take a copy of his grandfather and grandmother’s pictures 
(whole lengths, drawn by Vandyke), that had been plundered from 
llinton St. George; which Wat obtained with great difficulty, because 
it was thought that e«ph» might lessen the valuo of the originals. 
And whoever had a rated to see whet great families had been plun¬ 
dered during the civil ware, night find some remains either at Claren¬ 
don House or at Corubury,” (Cwnbury Park, together with Wyrh- 
wood Forest, in Oxfordshire, wwlojm of the liberal grants made to 
the chancellor by the Itteg,) Htfr does this bread charge of Lord 
Dartmouth’s want the support sf strong circumstantial evidence. 

The Londouers put thd mate offences uf Clarendon into a couplet, 
which was sung alwut the streets add chalked upon the walls 
“ Three Sights to be 
Dunkirk, Tangier, and a Darren queen.” 

For, it was an article of popular belief, that he had knowingly and 
purposely chosen a queen incapable of bearing children, in order that 
his own grandchildren (the progeny of the Duke of York by his 
daughter) might succeed to the throne. For further curious particu¬ 
lars relating to Dunkirk House,’ which wus soon sold and pulled 
down, see Evelyn and Pepys, and the late Lord Dover's “ Historical 
Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon.” 


told" hi* son-in-law, the Duke of York, that he 
“ must advise him to be gone,” his majesty much 
blaming him for not putting trust in the bishops 
and in his own royal word. 11 The king,” con¬ 
tinues Clarendon, “ had no sooner left the duke, 
but his highness sent for the bishop of Winchester, 
and hade him tell the Chancellor from him, that 
it was absolutely necessary for him speedily to be • 
gone, and that he had the king’s word for all that 
had been undertaken by the Bishop of Hereford.” 
And that same rough November night, as soon as 
it was dark, the infirm old chancellor fled with 
two servants to Erith, and there embarked for 
France. When his departure and safe arrival at 
Calais were known to his friend the Earl of Den¬ 
bigh, that peer rose in his seat and said he had an 
address to the House from the Earl of Clarendon, 
which he desired might be read. This was an 
apology, under the name of an humble petition 
and address, in which the ex-chancellor defended 
himself against some of the imputations, or, as he 
called them, “ foul aspersions,” of his accusers. 
After the paper had been read in the Lords it was 
sent to the Commons, who voted that it contained 
much untruth, and scandal, and sedition, and that 
it should be publicly burned by the hand of the 
hangman. The Lords concurred in this sentence, 
and the paper was burned accordingly. A bill for 
banishing and disenabling the fugitive was soon 
passed by both Houses. By this bill, unless he 
surrendered himself before the 1st of February, he 
was to be banished for life; disabled from ever 
again holding any office; subjected, if he after¬ 
wards returned to England, to the penalties of 
high treason; and rendered incapable of pardon 
without the consent of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. Only Hollis and a few others of no name 
protested against this bill. The proud old man 
bore his misfortunes with little dignity, and lie 
died an exile in France about seven years after his 
flight. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, first comiqissioner of the 
Treasury, afterwards Lord Clifford and high-trea¬ 
surer, the Earl of Arlington, secretary of state, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury 
and lord chancellor, and the Duke of Lauderdale, 
now divided among them the authority and profits 
of government. The five initial letters of their 
names, put together, spelt the word Cabal, and 
their doings answered to this title by which their 
ministry is commonly designated.^ Secretary Mor- 
rice, the creature of Monk, was succeeded by Sir 
John Trevor, a creature of Buckingham; and 
under the same influenc| the government of Ire¬ 
land was taken from Ormond and given to Lord 
Robarts. 

a. n. 1668.—Some of the acts of the Cabal 
ministry were, however, *uch as might meet the 
approval of better and purer politicians than the 
members of the parliament of that time. They 
took alarm at the daring ambition of Louis XIV., 
who had invaded Spanish Flanders *with three 
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armies, and was threatening the independence of 
the United Provinces, and, by means of that able 
diplomatist Sir William Temple, they opened ne¬ 
gotiations with the great De Witt, who was still at 
the head of the Dutch republic. The Bpeedy re¬ 
sult was, the formation of the famed triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, with the 
object of mediating a peace between France and 
Spain, and checking the schemes of Louis.* The 
French monarch knew that a league where Charles 
was concerned could not be lasting, and, setting 
on foot new intrigues, he, for the present, made a 
show of moderation, and in the month of April 
concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, retaining 
Lille, Tournay, Douay, Charleroi, and other places 
of great strength and importance in Flanders, and 
giving back to Spain the whole of Franche-Comptd, 
which he had overrun. As a sample of his public 
honesty, it may be mentioned, that while bis mi¬ 
nister was actually negotiating the triple alliance 
at the Hague, Charles was maintaining a close 
correspondence at Paris, and, through his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Rouvigny, was making overtures for a clan¬ 
destine treaty with Louis. The Duke of York 
also was bent upon this union with the despotic 
court of France, declaring that nothing else could 
re-establish the English court.t In fact, it was 
already the cherished project of both brothers to 
make the power of the English crown absolute by 
the aid of Louis XIV. Parliament had met on 
the 10th of February. It was charmed with the 
triple league,—with its essentially Protestant cha¬ 
racter, and with the recognition by Spain of the 
independence of Portugal. By his marriage treaty 
Charles had engaged to support the interests of 
the House of Braganzn, and he hiul even sent a 
small body of English troops into Portugal, where, 
though left in a miserable, payless condition,J they 
had behaved very gallantly at the great battle of 
Evora, in which the Spaniards, under Don John 
of Austria, had been completely defeated. The. 
parliament was further gratified by a treaty of com¬ 
merce which had been concluded with Spain. But 
all their good humour disappeared at the first 
blush of a project ‘of religious toleration. The 
king, in his speech, had recommended “ some 
course to beget a better union and composure in 
the minds of his Protestant subjects in matters of 
religion;” and it became known that Bridgman, 
now lord-keeper, the chief Baron/ Sir Matthew 
Hide, Bishop Wilkins, Ashley, and Buckingham, 
had laid the foundations of a treaty with the non¬ 
conformists, on the basis of a comprehension for 
the preshyterians and a toleration for the minor 
Protestant sects.- The orthodoxy of the House of 
Commons was as powerful and as tolerant as it 

+ 

• Tn relinquishing the pay of the French kipg, Charles tried to get 
(supplies foi his pleasures from the now humbled and impoverished 
court of Spain; and Temple was instructed to ask from the Spauish 
ambassador M ns much money as he could spare.” 

| Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir John Palrymple, 
Bart. 

i Memoirs of Lady Fanshawo, wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, am¬ 
bassador from Charles II, to the courts of Portugal and Madrid. 


had been in 1662. Members could net speak fast 
enough or loud enough. They’ declared that the 
only true Protestant religion and monarchy would 
he subverted; they kept hack the supplies; they 
spoke of making a searching inquiry into the mis¬ 
carriages of the late Dutch *ar, and into the cor¬ 
ruptions and,peculations of ministers and other 
servants of government. Charles wanted the 
money, was alarmed at their fury, and gave up 
the scheme of toleration. It was said at the time, 
that whoever proposed new laws about religion 
must do it with a rope about his neck! The Com¬ 
mons finished by continuing the Conventicle Act 
and increasing its rigour.* They adjourned on 
the 8th of May to the 11th of August, at the deBire 
of the king, who wisely interrupted a struggle 
which had arisen between the two Houses, touch¬ 
ing a question of privilege, and a hold attempt of 
the Lords to extend their jurisdiction at the ex¬ 
pense of the Commons. They had voted a supply 
of 310,000/. 

The bishops and high churchmen were satisfied, 
and continued to preach divine right and passive 
obedience, while the court plunged more deeply 
than ever into debauchery and profanencss. My 
Lady Castlemaine. was now “ mightily out of re¬ 
quest, the king going little to her.” lie had been 
captivated by Mary Davies, who dauced a jig 
marvellously, and by Nell Gwyti, another public 
actress, both of whom he was accustomed to intro¬ 
duce at court. Lady CaBtlemaine retaliated; but, 
in spite of the king’s inconstancies and her own, 
she retained for many years a great influence, t 
There were royal projects of abduction and divorce, 
adulterous if not incestuous intrigues, which might 
figure in the Satires of Juvenal, but which can 
find no place in our pages. 

Parliament re-assembled in October to vote the 
king more money, to strengthen the coercive 
powers of the church, and to do nothing else; for 
they were abruptly dissolved after a short session. 
They were not so liberal as was desired, and 
Charles 1 was now completing his arrangements 
with Louis, which he hoped would render him for 
ever independent of parliaments.; 

a.d. 1610.—When the Houses met again (on 

* Pepys says, “ ThU law Hgainst conventicle* it very severe; but 
Creed, whom I meet here, do tell me that it bom?_moved that ptpists’ 
meetings might be included, the House was divided upon it, and it 
whs carried m the negative; which will give great disgust to the 

people, I doubt.And this business of religion do disgust 

every bodv, the parliament being vehement, against the non-con* 
luraista, while the king aeemt to be willing to countenance them. ,So 
we are all poor and in pieces. God help us I” 
t As tho king hag two actresses, to " the lady” took to liertelf two 
actors—-or,rather, one stuge-player and a rope-dancer! She also 
gambled outrageously. “ I was told,” says the gossiping Pepys, 

•* that my Lady Castlemaine is so great a gamester as to have won 
15,000/. in one night, and lost 25,000/. in another night at play, and 
hath played 1000/. and 1500/. at a cast.” 

In the following year (1670), by which time she had had four or 
live children, which the king owned, ho elevated her to be Duchess 
of Cleveland, with remainder to her natural sons. “ She was,” Bays 
Burnet, “ a womau of great beauty, but most t-uormously vicious aud 
ravenous: foolish, but imperious; very uneasy to the king; aud 
always carrying on intrigues with other men, while yet she pretended 
she was jealous of him. His passiou for her, and her strauge be¬ 
haviour towards him, did so disorder him, that often he was not 
master of himself, nor capable of minding business,” This account 
is more than homo out by a variety of authorities. 

J Dalryraplc. 
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the 14th of Febroary), Charles, contrary to English 
usage, and in imitation of Louis XIV., went to 
open the sessiqn with jn escort of his guards. 
His whole tone, too, was changed, and he seemed 
to threaten where he used to cajole. Nor was 
there any increase of spirit on the part of the 
Commons to meet this absolute bearing. ‘They 
allowed the king to speak contemptuously of the 
commission for auditing the public accounts; 
and, after voting some supplies, they separated 
like a set of venal cowards. Charles, and bis 
brother, whose religious zeal was very different, 
hut whose love of absolute power was pretty equal, 
though James was the steadier despot, and Charles 
chiefly loved absolutism for the command it would 
give him over the purses, pens, and tongues * of 
his people, conceived that it would now be an 
easy task to change both the religion and govern¬ 
ment of the nation. They proposed to fortify 
Plymouth, Hull, and Portsmouth. The fleet was 
under the duke, who was still the lord admiral ; 
the guards had been increased, and it was cal¬ 
culated—rather rashly, no doubt—that both the 
army and navy would stand by the king in any 
attempt. Louis stepped in with offers of assist¬ 
ance in men and money ; but lie drove a hard 
bargain, and involved his secret ally in a foreign 
scheme of gigantic iniquity. The French monarch 
panted to crush the independent republic of Hol¬ 
land, and to grasp the entire Spanish monarchy, 
which was then feebly held by a boy, the sickly 
and imbecile Charles II., who was not expected to 
live. He therefore proposed:—1. That he and 
Charles should declare and make war with their 
united forces by land and sea upou the United 
Provinces, and never make peace or truce until 
they had completely conquered that ungrateful 
and insolent republic: then Louis was to give 
the king of England a part of Zealand, to provide, 
if possible, a territory or an indemnity for Charles’s 
young nephew, William Prince of Orange. 2. 
That in the event of any new rights or titles 
accruing to his Most Christian Majesty (that is, 
on the death of the young king of Spain), Charles 
should assist him with all his force by sea and 
land, the expense of that war to be borne by 
Louis, and Charles to have, as his share of the 
spoil, Ostend and Minorca, and such parts of 
Spanish South America as he might choose to 
conquer for himBelf at his own expense and risk. 
And then came the more immediate, or moBt 
tempting, part of the bargain, which was, that 
Charles was to have an annual pensiou of 200,000/. 
to he paid quarterly by the king ?f France, and 
the aid of 6000 French infantry. With this 
assistance he was to make a public declaration of 
Catholicity. Louis wished to begin with a de¬ 
claration of war against Holland; Charles, with 
his profession of the Roman Catholic religion,—or 


* According to Burnet, Charles once told Lord Essex that he did 
not wish to sit like a Turkish sultau, and sentence his subjects to the 
bow-string; but he could not bear that n set of fellows bhould inquire 
into his conduct. 


feo at least he pretended* He also wanted money 
from France before he did anything. To remove 
these difficulties Louis employed Henrietta Duchess 
of Orleans, Charles’s sfoter, who came over to 
Dover with the fascinating M ademoiselle Kerounille 
in her train. Charles wavered in bis resolutions, 
and, with Clifford, Arundel, and Arlington, all 
Catholics (Arundel not being of the cabinet), 
fully concluded the treaty on this footing on 
the 22nd of May, 1670.t The Duchess of Or¬ 
leans returned with the treaty to France, where 
she -died very shortly after, not without unusually 
strong suspicions of being poisoned by her hus¬ 
band. Mademoiselle Kerouaille became mistress 
to Charles, Duchess of Portsmouth, &e.; and, as 
she served his interests well in many ways, Louib 
XIV., in 1673, gave her a French title and estate. 
Of the cabal ministry only Clifford and Arlington 
were admitted into the secret of the treaty, and, the 
better to keep Buckingham, Ash^r, and Lauder¬ 
dale in the dark, they were emplo^i upon a simu¬ 
lated treaty, in which Charles’s change of religion 
was omitted. When parliament re-aBsembled in 
the month of October, the badge of corruption and 
slavery was still more conspicuous on the majority 
in the Commons. They voted an extraordinary 
supply for the navy, because they were told by the 
court that the French king was enlarging his fleet 
and required looking after. In providing the ways 
and means, they had put a tax upon land, a tax 
upon stock, a tax upon law proceedings, a tax 
upon salaries, &c. It was asked why a tax should 
not he put upon play-houses? It was answered, 
that the players were the king’s servants, and a 
part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry put a 
question, which was taken as a gross reflection on 
the king’s amours, and the unlucky member was 
denounced with fury at court. It was said that, if 
this were allowed to pass, worse disloyalty would 
follow; that it would grow into a fashion, and 
that it was therefore fit to take such severe notice 
of this slip as should stop people’s mouths for the 
future.! “The Duke of York,”,says Burnet, 
“ told me he said all he could to the king to divert 
him from the resolution he took, whicli was to 
send some of the guards, and watch in the streets 
where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon 
him. Sands and Obriun, and some others, went 
thither, and, as Coventry was going home, they 
drew about him. He stood up to the wall and 


• Dispatches, Memorials, in Appendix to Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Sir John Dalrytnple, who had the merit of 
first producing many of them from the frieudlf obscurity oftheDcpfit 
ties Affaires Klrungdres at Versailles. 

t The treaty, as Anally concluded ot Dover, is given at length by 
Dr. Liugard (Ilist ling.)* from the original, in possession of Lord 
Clifford. i 

$ Very severe notice had been taken of oilier slips before this. 
In 1668 the puritans amt apprentices about Moorflelds took the 
liberty to pull dotvu certain brothels, and then to say that " they did 
ill in contenting themselves with pulling down the little brothels and 
did not go and uull down the great one at Whitehall.” E\yht of the 
ringleaders of these rioters and censors were condemned to die; but 
this did not prevent the composition and circulation of a bitter satire, 
in the shape of n petition to the king's mistress, from the pool pros¬ 
titutes whose houses had been pulled down. *' This,” adds lVpys, 
*• show s that the times are loose, and coma to a great disregard ot the 
king, or court, or government.” 
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snatched the flambeau out of hia servant’s hand! 
and, with that in one hand and his sword in 
the other* he defended himself so well that he 
more .credit by it than by all the actions of 
his life. He wounded some of them, but was 
soon disarmed; and then they cut his nose to the 
bone, to teach him to remember what respect he 
owed to the king; and so they left him, and went 
back to the Duke of Monmouth’s, where Obrian's 
arm was dressed. That matter was executed, by 
orders from the Duke of Monmouth, for which he 
was severely censured, because he lived then in 
rofessions of friendship with Coventry, so that 
is subjection to the king was not thought an 
excuse for directing so vile an attempt on his 
friend, without sending him secret notice of what 
was designed. Coventry had his nose so well 
sewed up that the scar was scarce to be discerned.” 
This outrage was so atrocious that even that parlia¬ 
ment could noUoverlook it. They passed a bill, 
known by the mne of the Coventry Act, making 
cutting and maiming a capital offence: but they 
had not courage sufficient to bring the king’s 
bastard or any of his bravoes to trial. “ Lords’ 
noses,” said Sir Robert Holt, in the course of the 
debate, “ are even as our noses, and not of steel: 
it concerns the Lords as well as us,—as in Lord 
Ormond’s case.” Here allusion was made to out¬ 
rages committed the same year by a very conspi¬ 
cuous villain—the noted Colonel Blood. This 
desperado, with five other ruffians, had seized the 


Duke of Ormond as he was returning from a public 
dinner in the city, dragged him out of hi* coach, 
mounted him behind onp of the gang on horse¬ 
back, to whom they bound him fast, and rode 
off with him towards Tybnrn, with a design to 
hang him there, to revenge {he deaths of Blood's 
fellowtconspirators, who were executed for a plot 
to surprise th t castle of Dublin in 1663: but, in 
the way thither, his grace made a shift to dismount 
his man, aud while they lay struggling together on 
the ground, his domestics, who had been alarmed 
by his coachman and some people living hi the 
neighbourhood, came up to his assistance. Blood 
then let go his hold, and made off, firing *a pistol 
at the duke. So villanous an attempt excited the 
indignation of the whole kingdom, and a procla¬ 
mation was issued offering a thousand pounds 
reward to any man who should discover any one 
of the assassins; and the like sum and a ,'free 
pardon to any one of the band who should betray 
the rest. But no discovery was made till Blood 
himself was taken the next year in a most daring 
attempt to carry off the crown of England out of 
the Tower. “The king,” says Ralph, “had the 
curiosity to see a villain of a size and complexion 
so extraordinary; and the Duke of Ormond re¬ 
marked upon it, that the man need not despair, for 
surely no king should with to Bee a malefactor but 
with intention to pardon him.” Blood’s behaviour 
before the king is described as being as extraor¬ 
dinary as his exploits. It is said that he not only 
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avowed bis crimes, btrt seemed to glory in them,— j 'shall not be at a loss to know the first author of 
observing that hia attempt on the crown he could it; I shall consider you as the assassin—I shall 


not deny, and that on tljp JJuke of Ormond he would 
not; that, upon being asked who were his asso¬ 
ciates, he replied that he would never betray a 
friend's life, nor ever sleny a guilt in defence of his 
own; that he even confessed that he had once 
been engaged in a plot to shoot th? king with a 
carabine, for hia severities to the godly, when his 
majesty went to swim the Thames above Bat¬ 
tersea; but that, struck by an awe of majesty, 
his heart failed him, and" he not only gave over 
the design, but obliged Mb confederates to do the 
same, it is added that he boasted of his indif¬ 
ference to life or death, but said that the matter 
was of more consequence to his majesty, inasmuch 
as there were hundreds of his friends, yet undis¬ 
covered, who were all bound to each other by the 
strongest of oaths to revenge the death of any of 
the fraternity. Charles, it is said, was touched 
pleasantly in his vanity and very unpleasantly in his 
fears, and thought it most advisable to he friends with 
such a desperado. Blood was not only pardoned, 
but his pardon was accompanied with the grant of 
an estate in Ireland worth 500/. a-year. Nor was 
this all: he was admitted into all the privacy and 
intimacy of the court,—became a personal favorite 
of the king,*—was constantly seen about White¬ 
hall,—“ and, by a particular affectation, oftenest in 
the very room where tiie Duke of Ormond was.f” 
“All the world,” says Carte, “stood amazed at 
this mercy, countenance, and favour showed to so 
atrocious a malefactor, the reasons and meaning 
of which they could not sec nor comprehend. The 
general opinion, at the time, was, that Blood was 
put upon the assassination by the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and the Duchess of Cleveland (late Lady 
Castlemaine), who both bated the Duke of Ormond 
mortally.”! Audit is considered probable that 
the ruffian acted from a double motive, and not 
simply out of revenge for Ormond’s having hanged 
some of his friends seten years before. Ormond’s 
son, the gallant, free-spoken Lord Ossory, told 
Buckingham, in the king’s presence, that he knew 
very well he was at the bottom of the design. 
“ And, therefore,” continued his lordship, “ I give 
you fair warning, if my father comes to a violent 
end by Bword or pistol,—if he dies by the hand of 
a ruffian, or by the more secret way of poison,—I 

• Blood wns immediately admitted into what if called the very 
be«t society 1 <>u the 101 h of May, 1671, when his exploits were fresh, 
Evelyn mentions,—“ Dined at mv Lord Treasurer's, where dined 
Mons. de CJrnmmcrat und several trench noblemen, and one Blood, 
that impudent, bold fellow, who had not lonjjmefore attempted to 
Bteel the imperial crown itself out of the Tower, pretending curiosity 
of seeing the rcRali* there, when, tabbing the keeper, though not 
mortally, he boldly went away with It through oil the guards, token 
bnly by the accident of his horse falling down. How he come to be 
pardoned, and exon received iu favour, not only after this, but several 
other exploits almost ns daring both in Ireland and here, 1 could 
never come to understand. Some believed be became a spy of 
several parties, being well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did 
hts mnjesty service that way, which none ulive could do so well as 
ho ; but it was certainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only treason 
of this sort that was ever pardoned. The man had not only a dattug, 
but n vilhmous, unmereilul look ; a fhlse countenunce, but vciy well 
spoken, aud dangerously insinuating.” 

f Ralph. 
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treat you as such ; and, wherever I nfeet you, I 
shall pistol you, though you stood behind the 
king’s chair; and 1 tell it you in his majesty’s 
presence, that you may he sure T shall keep my 
word.”*—[Our omissions, for the sake of brevity, 
are numerous, but it is necessary to give a few of 
these details, in order to convey a true notion of 
this reign.] 

The chief state performances of the next year 
(1671) were a cruel persecution of the noncon¬ 
formists, “ to the end that these might he more 
sensible of the ease they should have when the 
Catholics prevailed ;”f a public proclamation made 
by Chatles, that as he had always adhered to the 
true religion established, so he would still employ 
his utmost care and zeal in its maintenance ; and 
hurried preparations for that joint war with Louis, 
who was huund to make Englancka Catholic and 
an absolute monarchy. Dc Witt, who suspected 
from the beginning where the first blow would 
fall, who had certainly more than an inkling of 
the Dover treaty, and who felt that the vaunted 
triple alliance, was now a mockery, concluded an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the be¬ 
wildered and insulted court of Spain. Louis im¬ 
periously demanded from that court a free passage 
through the Spanish Netherlands in order to 
humble the Hollanders; and told them that if 
they refused, he would force his way with sixty 
thousand men. 

A.n. 1072.—Charles attempted to keep on the 
mask to the last moment, lie offered himself as a 
mediator, and he probably imposed for some time 
both upon the Spaniards and the Dutch. But 
Louis was now ready, and his satellite rushed into 
the war like a robber and a pirate. During one of 
those long prorogations of parliament which were 
now becoming so frequent, he, with the advice of 
the Cabal ministers, and without the least, opposi¬ 
tion from any one member of his council, on the 
2nd of January, suddenly shut up *the Exchequer, 
an act which amounted to an avowed national bank¬ 
ruptcy, and which had the immediate effect of 
spreading ruin far and wide, and of entirely uproot¬ 
ing credit. This was the robbery now for the 
piracy. Before any declaration of war, and while, 
as he thought, the Dutch were relying upon him as 
a mediator and friend, he detached Sir Robert 
Holmes to capture the homeward bound Smyrna 
fleet of Dutch merchantmen, whose freight was 
supposed to be worth a million and a half sterling. 
Holmes, afterwards styled “the cursed beginner 
of the two Dutch wars,” (ell in with tliis rich 
fleet, and attacked it; but he found it so well 
prepared that he was beaten off, and, after two 
days’ hard fighting, he got little or nothing save 
the eternal disgrace of the attempt. Then Clmiles, 
sorely disappointed of hia expected prey, declared 
war; and ins ally, Louis, put forth his ordinance, 
proclaiming bis intention of “ running down ” the 

• Life ol the Duke cf Ormond. t Lj|e of Janie 
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Dutch. De Witt was well prepared at sea; and, 
on the 2gth of May, the brave De Ruyter at¬ 
tacked the combined English and French fleets at 
Solebay. The English were commanded by the 
Duke of York and Lord Sandwich; the French 
by D’Estrees, La Rabiniere, and Du Quesne. 
The battle was terrible, as never failed to be the 
case when Dutch met English; but the French, 
whose navy was in its infancy, were very careful 
of their ships and men, as they were afterwards in 
other sea-fights. There appears, indeed, to have 
been a standing order to the French admirals that 
they should risk as little as possible, and promote 
all occasions for the Dutch and English navies to 
destroy each other. The Dutch vice-admiral Van 
Ghent was killed,—the Earl of Sandwich was 
blown up by a fire-ship and perished, with nearly 
all his crew,—and the Duke, of York was well 
nigh sharing the same fate* After fighting from 
morning till evelKng, the fleets separated, miserably 
shattered, and with no very apparent advantage on 
either Bide. Mcamvlulc Louis, threatening to 
drown those shop-keepers in their own ditches, 
was marching to the Rhine with 100,000 men, 
commanded by those great and experienced ge¬ 
nerals, Turenne, Conde, and Luxembourg, and 
with money-chests filled with gold, to bribe and to 
buy. He crossed the Rhine almost without a 
show of opposition, overran three of the seven 
United Provinces, and spread such consternation 
in the great trading city of Amsterdam, that the 
municipal authorities proposed sending their keys 
to the conqueror. Even the gieat De Witt de¬ 
spaired, and suggested the inevitable necessity of 
submission. But behind the river Maas and the 
broad dikes of South Holland there lay a phlegmatic 
youth who never knew despair, and who was 
destined to check the proud monarch of France in 
his prime,—to oppose him with marvellous per¬ 
severance through thirty years, and to organize a 
system which triumphed over him in his old age. 
This was William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
who was then in his twenty-first year, of a sickly 
habit of body, and, as yet, of no experience. He 
was the posthumous child (by the daughter,of our 
Charles I.) of William Prince of Orange, who had 
rendered the stadtliolderate, which had become 
almost hereditary in his house, so odious bv his 
tyranny, and close imitations of thp proceedings of 
absolute monarchs, that,upon bis premature death 
in the year 1650, the states had abolished for ever 
that supreme magistracy, and created a sort of 
president in the person of the pensionary John De 
Witt, who not only administered the affairs of 
government, but took? charge of the education of 
the young prince. At the present terrible crisis 
the Dutch remembered fhat it was the Princes of 
Orange that had first made them an independent 
people by rescuing them from the atrocious 
tyranny of the Spaniards; and as, besides the 
prestige of his name, young William had given 

» I.a Rabimerg, the Mar-admiral of tin French, (lied of his wound, 
and was tinned at Rochcslci. 
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indications of unusual prudence and conduct, they 
resolved to intrust him with the Supreme com¬ 
mand of all their forces. • Be Witt, who could not 
prevent this appointment, induced the republican 
party to bind the prince By an oath to observe the 
edict of the abolition of the stadtholderate, and 
never advance.himself to that office. But now, tie 
people seeing their towns and garrisons fall daily 
into the hands of the enemy, began to susp.ect the 
fidelity of De Witt, who, unfortunately for himself, 
had contracted an alliance with the French ih the 
course of the preceding war between Holland an$ 
England, and, still more unfortunately, had Jjwjr 
recommended treating with the haughty aud un¬ 
generous Louis. The two parties had always fen 
inveterate against each other, and now, while'Ihe 
republicans blundered, the OrangciSts—the quasi- 
royalists—who had long been deprivedof the honour 
and emoluments of office, intrigued, and, without 
doubt, fanned the popular fdry into a flame. At 
Dort, at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, and Middle- 
burgh, the people rose aud called for a stSdt- 
holder; the pensionary De Witt and his brother 
were barbarously murdered at the Hague; and 
the Prince of Orange, being absolved from his 
oath both civilly and canonically, took the reins of 
government into his own hands. William rewarded 
the assuBsins; and then, with an undivided com¬ 
mand, and all the resources of the country at his 
disposal, he made head against the French. Am¬ 
sterdam was saved by inundating the surrounding 
country; and, wherever the enemy attempted an 
advance, the dikes were cut and the country laid 
under water. The warlike Bishop of Munster, an 
ally of King Louis, was foiled at the siege of 
Groningen; and William beat the French in several 
smart attacks. He already showed all the cool¬ 
ness, and closeness, and invincible taciturnity of 
his great ancestor, the founder of the Batavian 
independence, whom the Spaniards had used to 
call “Silence.” His plans were never known 
till they were put into execution; aud so cluse 
was he that, when he had done oue tiling, no 
one knew what he would attempt next. One of 
his colonels, after the affair of Woerdcii, asked 
him what was his next great design. “ Can 
you keep a secret?” said the prince. “I can,” 
said the colonel. “ Aud so can I,” said William. 
As the war was no longer a pleasant promenade, 
Louis refyriied to his capital, leaving Turenne to 
manage the war. Charles sent over 600U English 
auxiliaries, under the command of his son the 
Duke of Monfnouth. These troops did very 
little to assist the Frenfch, who paid them; and 
an attempt made upon the coast of Zealand, 
by the united fleet of France aud England, failed 
altogether. Turenne remained master of many 
important places, but, at the end of this campaign, 
he was convinced that the conquest of Holland 
would be no easy matter. 

A.n. 1673.—After a recess of nearly a year and 
a half, parliament met in the month of February. 
Sir Anthony Ashley, the most craftv of the Cabal, 
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and now Earl of Shaftesbury and lord chancellor, ' absurd that his brother should not conform in all 
undertook to justify the shutting of the exchequer, outward appearance, and take the sacrament by law 
and to prove that the war with Holland was a established, iu order to keep his command; but 

national war, which oTiglit to be prosecuted with if James’s conscience had been as pliant as his 

vigour, and never ended till the Dutch were brother’s, nothing that he could have done would 

ruined. The Comn^ons (some of the leaders of have removed the conviction that he had set his 

the opposition had been bribed highly} voted life and soul upon the restoration of the old re- 

1,200,000!., the sum proposed by the court; but ligion. His first wife, Anne Hyde, the daughter 

thiy fell with violence upon a declaration of of the ultra-Anglican Clarendon, bad died with a 

indulgence which the king, by the advice of public and ostentatious profession of popery; and 

Shaftesbury, had thought fit to issue during the he was now, contrary to the advice of parliament, 

recess. The minister saw the mighty benefit, that on the point of marrying an Italian princess of the 

would accrue ttf jlipiself and party if he could win very Catholic House of Este. It was during a 

over th* non-conformists, and the court calculated most violent debate upon the subject of this 

that the papists should partake largely in the marriage that Charles suddenly prorogued parlia- 

indulgcnce. The Duke of York, blinded by his rnent, on the 4th of November. Soon after the 

religious zeal, was for a plain declaration of con- prorogation, the king took the great seal from 

version to the Roman Church; but Charles, in- Shaftesbury anil gave it to Sir Heneage Finch, as 


finitely less zealous, was alive to all the danger of 
such a step. Bound, however, as he was to 
France, it was necessary to do something, and he 
fancied that, by suspending all the penal laws iu 
matters of religion, he was giving the papists an 
opportunity of recovering by degrees all that they 
had lost since the Reformation. Certain it is that 
parliament regarded the declaration of indulgence 
in this light, and that the non-conformists of all 
sects preferred remaining as they were—oppressed 
and persecuted—to participating in a toleration 
with the Catholics. The Commons, after a stormy 
debate, passed a resolution, “ That penal statutes, 
in matters ecclesiastical, cannot he suspended but 
by act of parliament, and that an address and 
petition, for satisfaction, should be presented to 
the king.” At first Charles made a show of re¬ 
sistance, and was supported by the House of 
Lords; but his resolution soon gave way, and he 
not only recalled his declaration, but also assented 
to a bill to check the growth of popery, which was 
passed under the name of the Test Act. By this 
intolerant law, which remained to disgrace the 
statute-book even to our own days, all who refused 
to take the oaths and receive the sacrament ac¬ 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, 
formally renouncing the fundamental Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, were debarred from 
all public employments. The great question of 
the pucharist apart, the Protestant dissenters re¬ 
jected the Anglican sacrament, and therefore this 
test excluded them as well as the papists. For 
their concurrence in putting down the royal de¬ 
claration, they had expected more liberal treat¬ 
ment from the zealots of the Clnych of England; 
but they were amused and duped by a factitious 
hill for repealing some of the persecuting laws 
especially directed against their worship: the hill 
never came to anything, and the presbyterians and 
non-conformists were shut out from all offices of 
trust more than they had been before. Upon the 
passing of the Test Act, Clifford, the popish lord 
treasurer, resigned his staff; and the Duke of York, 
whose religion was equally well known, gave up his 
office of lord high-admiral. Charles thought it was 


lord keeper. The other members of the Cabal 
ministry, Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, 
were in seeming odium at court; and Clifford, 
who had resigned on account of the test, was un¬ 
expectedly succeeded by Sir Thomas Osborn, “ a 
gentleman of Yorkshire, whose estate was much 
sunk,” but who was “ a positive, undertaking 
man.” Osborn, created lord treasurer and Earl 
of Danby, became in effect prime minister; and 
we now enter upon the Danby administration, 
which was, in many respects, more iniquitous than 
that of the Cabal. Shaftesbury at once catried bis 
splendid abilities, his cunning, and remorseless¬ 
ness into the service of opposition, and became a 
patriot because he could not he the supreme mi¬ 
nister of an absolute king. 

a. i). 1074.—The parliament re-assembled on 
the 7th of January. The king, alarmed at the 
reports which had got abroad touching the Dover 
treaty, solemnly declared that he had been very 
strangely misrepresented,—that lie had no secret 
or dangerous agreement whatever with France. 
The Commons thanked him for bis care of the Pro¬ 
testant religion, but spoke ominously of popish 
plots and desperate designs, and aalled for a day of 
fasting and prayer. Then, guided by Shaftesbury, 
they hurled their thunders at a part of the late Cabal 
ministry. Clifford was out of their reach, for he 
died soon after resigning the treasurer’s staff; but 
Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale were 
denounced as dangerous ministers and counsellors 
that ought to he removed for ever from the king’s 
presence. But, in part through the favour of the 
new mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, in part 
through Charles’s aversion to impeachments, and 
his congeniality with the debauched Buckingham, 
he was brought to take them all three under his 
protection, and to enable them to retain their places. 
In the mean time the war with Holland was become 
more odious than ever to the nation, which saw the 
immense sums it cost,and the slight probability there 
was of bringing it to an honourable issue by force 
of arms. In three naval engagements De Ruyter lmd 
repulsed or baffled the combined fleets of England 
and France; the King of Spain, th<i Emperor, the 
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Elector of Brandenburg, and some other German 
princes, had taken up arms against Louis; and 
with their assistance, the Prince of Orange had 
driven the French out of the United Provinces, 
In this state of affairs abroad, and of the public 
mind at home, Charles durst not reject proposal 
that were tendered by the Dutch for a peace, of 
which the treaty of Breda was the basis; and, 
sifter some shuffling, a separate peace between 
England and Holland was proclaimed in London, 
to the great joy of the people, on the 28th of 
February. In the month of June, Charles, who 
was still receiving money from France, offered his 
mediation anew; but the French arms were 
again victorious upon the Rhine; the Prince of 
Orange would make no disgraceful concessions, 
and the negotiations of Sir William Temple, who 
was sent to the Hague, came to nothing. The 
war continued to rage ; the great Turemie defeated 
the badly amalgamated armies of the empire; and 
Cotide gained a somewhat questionable victory 
over the Prince of Orange at Senef, near Mons. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of the recent pence 
with Holland, the court, and, above all, the Duke 
of York, dreaded the meeting of parliament; hut 
Charles wanted money, and it was not until he had 
received 500,000 crowns from France—a sum 
granted at the earnest prayer of his brother—that 
he consented to put off the session five months 
longer.* 

a. i). 1075.—In the mean time the profligate 
Buckingham, having quarrelled with the French 
mistress, had gone to join Shaftesbury in the ranks 
of opposition; and a regular system of attack had 
been organized under the management of those two 
pseudo-patriots. The session opened on the 13th 
of April, when Charles again expressed his anxious 
care of the Protestant religion, and Finch, who 
now held the seals taken from Shaftesbury, told 
them that “ they served a prince in whose pre¬ 
servation miracles had become familiar, whose 
style, Dei ijratia, seemed not to be written by a 
vulgar pen, but by the arm of Omnipotence itself.” 
The Commons passed a vote of thanks for theBe 
assurances; and then demanded that the English 
auxiliaries under the Duke of Monmouth should 
be recalled from the continent; for, notwithstand¬ 
ing his peace with the Dutch, Charles had left 
these troops to assist the French. The king re¬ 
turned a shuffling answer. TheyHouse resolved 
itself into a committee, and the delude became so 
high, that many members were near drawing their 
swords on one another. But to this great heat, 
which is said to have been increased by Dutch 
money, there suddenly succeeded a cool quiet, 
which is attributed to a timely distribution of 
money made by Danby.t Monmouth and the 
troops remained where they were, and the patriots 
turned the artillery of their tongues against the 
Duke of Lauderdale. The king again sheltered 
this pernicious minister, who was equally abhorred 
by Scots and English. Sir Samuel Barnadiston ■ 

* Dalrymple. ; id. f 


and other members of the opposition threatened 
Danby himself with impeachment; but oil from 
the treasury cruise was paused upon these stormy 
waves also. The House of Lords was the scene 
of a much more dangerous tempest. Danby had 
rcsolvefi to take the no-popery cry into his own 
mouth; he had,conferred with the bishops, and bad 
made sure of them and their party, by promising 
measures of increased severity, which should be 
applied alike to the papists and to. all classes of 
Protestant non-conformists; and the bill which he 
now brought into tile House of Lords was sup¬ 
ported by the bench of prelates—Bishops Morley 
and Ward speaking vigorously in its favour. It 
was entitled, “ A Bill to prevent the danger which 
may arise from persons disaffected to the govern¬ 
ment,” and it proposed to extend to all officers 
of state, privy counsellors, members of parlia¬ 
ment, &c., the passive obedience oath already 
required to he taken .by all magistrates in cor¬ 
porations. When Clarendon had attempted to do 
the same tiling, Danby, then Sir Thomas Osborne, 
ami Lord Lindsey were two of the three persons 
that defeated him by their votes in the Commons ; 
but now this very Lindsey brought in the bill into 
the Lords, and Danby seconded him. The king 
himself attended every day, to encourage, by his 
presence, the champions of absolutism. These 
unworthy Englishmen represented the measure as 
a moderate security to (he church and crown, and 
insisted, that, after admitting the principle of the 
test in corporations, the militia, &c., they could 
not reject its application to members of parliament, 
and that none could refuse it unless they enter¬ 
tained anti-monarchical sentiments, which made 
them unfit to he in parliament. The opposition, 
which included all the Catholic peers, and Shaftes¬ 
bury and Buckingham, and Borne few lords who 
were neither Catholics nor friends to those, two 
unprincipled drivers,* insisted that while the test 
was limited there remained the high court of par¬ 
liament to define and control it, but that by this 
bill it was intended to silence and bind the parlia¬ 
ment itself, and undo the whole birthright of Eng¬ 
lishmen. As to imposing the oath on .peers, they 
urged that every peer was born to the right of sit- 
sing in that House. Aud here ministers gave 
way, and, at the instigation of the Duke of York, 
adopted, as a standing order, that “ no oath should 
ever be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the refusal 
of which should deprive any peer of his place or 
vote in parliament, or of liberty of debate therein.” 
The debates lasted seventeen long days, during 
which the lords “ that stood up now for English 
liberty, fought it out, under all the disadvantages 
imaginable, being overlaid by numbers; and the 
noise of the House, like the wind, was againBt 
thcm.”t At last the bill was passed by the 
Lords, with the oath as amended, in the fol¬ 
lowing form :—“ 1, A. B., do declare that it is 
not lawful, on any pretence whatsoever, to tukc 

• Hut most of ilim* peer* were diawnlora. 
t Andrew Murvcl. 
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up' arms against the king; and I do abhor the 
traitorous position of taking arms by his autho¬ 
rity against his persort %r against those that are 
commissioned by him according to law in time of 
rebellion and war, m pursuance of such com¬ 
missions. I, A. B., do swear that I will not en¬ 
deavour any alteration of the Protestant religion 
now established by law in the church of England, 
nor will I endeavour any alteration in the govern¬ 
ment in church or state, as it is by law esta¬ 
blished.” And the penalty was fixed at 500/. 
fine to the king, and incapacity to hold any office 
or comgiission under the crown. Peers or mem¬ 
bers of the other House were not to he unseated, 
hut they were held to be liable to the fine at every 
new parliament. When the test, in this form, was 
sent down to the House of Commons, parties 
seemed so nearly balanced there as to make the 
opposition fear it might pass; but Shaftesbury, 
who often served the cause of liberty, though his 
motives were never pure, adroitly got up a quarrel 
with the Lords about privilege, arising out of a 
question that in itself had nothing to do with the 
test. The king detected the adroit hand of his 
former minister, and denounced the cheek upon 
the bill as a malicious contrivance of some that 
were enemies to himself and to the church ; hut he 
failed in his endeavours to make up the quarrel 
between the two Houses ; and thereupon (on the 
9th of June) he prorogued parliament in an ill 
humour. When they met again in tiic month of 
October, the Commons did not seem very ready to 
gratify the king’s earnest longings for more money. 
They told him that after a careful calculation of 
the monies lie had received from parliament and 
from the Dutch upon the late treaty, they found 
that lie ought to have a large surplus instead of 
being deeply in debt. They, however, voted 
300,000/. for building ships of war, perceiving 
with alarm that even the infant navy of the French 
king was exceeding our own. An attempt was 
made to check bribery and corruption, and even to 
put an end to this parliament, which had already 
lasted nearly fifteen years, but it failed; and on 
the 22nd of November, the king prorogued it for 
fifteen months! 

Affairs had not improved in Scotland. Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp still tyrannized over the consciences 
of men, and Lauderdale and his Duchess sold the 
honours and employments of the Btate. But at 
length the persecutions of the primate seemed to 
produce so much mischief and threaten so much 
danger, that the indolent Chnrle# roused himself 
for a moment, and commanded Sharp to hold his 
hand and attend to spiritual concerns alone. In 
the year 16(58 a young Covenanter named James 
Mitchell, who had fought in the battle on the 
Pentlands, and who had witnessed the horrid exe¬ 
cutions which followed it, thought himself inspired 
by heaven to kill the apostate archbishop; and, 
choosing his time, he fired a pistol into his carriage. 
A cry was raised of murder, but some one said it was 
only a bishop; and so universally was Sharp hated, 


that nobody offered to seize the assassin,who stepped 
into a house, changed his coat and wig, and then 
came back and mixed in the crowd. He had, how¬ 
ever, missed his aim; for, though the Bishop of 
Orkney, who was in the same carriage, was badly 
wounded in the wrist, Sharp was not touched. 
Proclamations were issued offering great rewards, 
but not one would betray or inform ngainst 
Mitchell. In the month of Octolier, 1669, Lau¬ 
derdale held a parliament, in which the project of 
n union between the two kingdoms was again agi¬ 
tated, to be again cast aside as impracticable. But 
Lauderdale carried measures which he had at least 
as much at heart. The parliament, by one slavish 
vote, transferred the whole government of the 
church from themselves, and vested it in the king 
alone, who was declared to have an inherent 
right to it, and to an absolute and uncontrolled 
supremacy ; and by another act they settled 
that the considerable Scottish army which had 
been raised should lie kept up, and that these 
troops should he ready to march into any part of 
the king’s dominions for any cause in which his 
majesty’s authority, power, or greatness might be 
concerned, upon orders transmitted to them from 
the council-board. By these two votes, Scotland 
was thrown prostrate, and her sons were marked 
out for the service of making the English ns much 
slaves as themselves. But a little later the parlia¬ 
ment that made these dangerous concessions took 
fire at monopolies and taxes upon brandy and 
tobacco; and they became so unruly that Lau¬ 
derdale hastened to a dissolution. After this 
check it was considered prudent to have re¬ 
course to measures of gentleness and conciliation. 
In 1613 Lauderdale followed up some minor in¬ 
dulgences to the Covenanters by the publication 
of an act of grace pardoning all offences against 
the Conventicle Act: but this lenity was correctly 
attributed to weakness ; it gained no hearts ; and 
in the increasing and multiplying conventicles the 
fiery preachers taught an enthusiastic multitude to 
hate episcopacy more than ever, and to abhor the 
court and government which had forced bishops 
upon them at such an expense of blood and suffer¬ 
ing. Christian gentleness was not to he expected: 
the people made their Arminian pastors suffer 
almost as much as the bishops made the presby- 
terians; in the greater part of the country no in¬ 
trusive minister could perform service unless he 
were backed by dragoons; and their parish churches 
became like pest-houses, and wpre abandoned and 
locked up. 

a. n. 1616.—Tlie war which Louis had kindled 
by his violent attack on the ffJutch commonwealth 
was now become general in the Low Countries, 
in Spain, in Sicily, on the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, in Denmark, in Sweden, in the German 
provinces, and it was carried on at one and the 
same time, in the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and 
the Baltic. France supported this war with 
seeming honour and advantage on nearly every 
side, but at a ruinous expense. ‘She fought 
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almost single-handed, for, of her three allies, Bava-i 
Tia, Hanover, and Sweden, only the last made a 
diversion in her favour. What favoured her more 
than her friends was the want of concert among 
her enemies, with the straggling nature of the ter¬ 
ritories of Spain and the empire, and the disaffec¬ 
tion which prevailed in parts of those territories, 
and which she skilfully encouraged. Thus Messina, 
the second city in Sicily, had revolted against the 
Spanish viceroy, and Louis had sent a fleet thi¬ 
ther ; and thus the Hungarians w'ere about taking 
up arms against the emperor, who had invaded 
their privileges, and Louis was in close corre¬ 
spondence with the disaffected there. I)e Ruyter, 
who was dispatched hy the Prince of Orange to 
assist the Spaniards in Sicily, died of a wound he 
received off Messina. On the other hand, Louis’s 
great general, Turenne, was killed near the village 
of Saltzbach, on the Rhine, and after bis death the 
imperialist general, Montecuculi, defeated the 
French in several encounters, crossed the Rhine, 
and recovered Alsace. Directed by the genius of 
Vauban, who revolutionized the science of fortifi¬ 
cation, and the art of defending and attacking 
places of military strength, the French continued 
to be rather successful in their siege's : the Prince 
of Orange was compelled to raise the siege of 
Maestricht, and, in attempting to relieve St. Onter, 
he was defeated with great loss. In the words of 
Bolingbroke, this prince “ raised more sieges and 
lost more battles than any general of his age had 
done; hut his defeats were manifestly due in 
great measure to circumstances independent of 
him; and that spirit, which even these defeats 
could not depress, was all his own.”* Under 
the very partial auspices of the English court, an 
interminable treaty had been transferred from 
Cologne to Nimcguen, where a sort of congress 
was opened in the summer of the preceding year. 
But the hollow talk of diplomatists did not inter¬ 
rupt the roar of cannon ;—the war went on, and 
during its vicissitudes Charles again sold himself 
to Louis, who engaged to pay him an animal pen¬ 
sion of 100,000/., and to send over French troops 
if required. Charles wrote this secret treaty with 
his own hand, and signed it with his private seal, 
while his brother James, Daubv, and Lauderdale, 
all knew of the transaction. Chiffmch, the valet 
and back-stairs man, received the monies from the 
French minister, and Charles signed the receipts.t 
a. a. 1017.—On the 5th of February parliament 
met in the midst of great popular excitement—for 

• Sketch of the History anti State of Europe, in " letter* on the 
Stntly nod l *e of History." ltohni'brokc ndds, in explanation of some 
« ij t an 'l peculiarities of the Piince of Orange's came 

‘‘He had diflh tilttea m his otfii commonwealth; the governor* of the 
Spanish l,ow ( onntres i rossed hi* measure* sometimes , the German 
allies ditappoittn d and broke them olten ; and it is not improbable, 
‘hat he »«• ticqucntlv betiayed. He wu* so perhaps eien by 
SoucheR, the imperial (jenernl; a Frenchman, according lo Uayle, 
and a pensioner of I,ou\oik, according lo common report nnd verv 
strong nppeuianccK He had not yet credit and authority sufficient 
to make him n centic of union to a whole confederacy, the soul that 
animated and duected so great a body. He came to be such after 
v, orcis ; but at the tune spoken or he could not take *o great a part 
upon him. No other prince or generut was equal to it; and the cou- 
•equeuce* of tin* defect appealed almost in c\ery opeiution," 
t Dulrymple.s-Manire. 


men had begun to believe that the king had made 
pp his mind to do without parliaments. In the 
Lords, as well as in the £pmmons, the opposition 
began the session hy questioning the legality of the 
long prorogation. The Duke of B uckingham main- 
taincdjliat, hy the very length of the prorogation, 
this parliament had ceased to exist,' and Shaftes¬ 
bury and Wliarton supported him. But Danby 
was too strong for them, and not only were they 
out-voted, but they were in an arbitrary manner 
committed to the Tower. In the House of Com¬ 
mons there were too many members that gained hy 
keeping their scats, and too much French money 
had just been shared among them,* to allow that 
House to pronounce its own dissolution; and the 
country party were left in a minority of 142 to 
193. The Lords now brought in a bill for the 
security of the chureli in ca'-e of the succession of 
a Catholic piince—for Charles, though well pro¬ 
vided with illegitimate sons and daughters, had no 
children by the queen, nnd his brother James, the 
declared papist, remained heir to the crown. By 
this bill ail immense power was to be given to the 
hishops.f The Commons, however, were indig¬ 
nant at its encroachments; they asserted, with 
some reason, that it would vest the sovereign powci 
in the Bench ; ami after two readings they allowed 
the hill lo sleep. The Lords originated a bill 
for the more effectual conviction and prosecution 
of popish recusants, hut doing uway with the awful 
punishment of death. The Commons threw this 
out in a rage, and drew up and passed a merciless 
bill of their own to prevent the growth of popery, 
and keep up hanging. The Lords refused to give 
it a single reading. Both Houses, however, agreed 
in the abolition of the detestable writ dr harclico 
combvrendo. 

Still alarmed at the growing tiavy of the French, 
the Commons voted 600,000/. for building new 
ships; but they took care to provide securities for 
the proper employment of this money. Fresh 
surcesscs and conquests on the part of Louis 
created fresh alarms; they saw that the French 
were securing themselves in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands ; that the Prince of Orange was being again 
driven behind his dikes j and by means of some who 
are said to have “ touched the monies of Spain ,” 
the Commons voted an address, praying the king 
to take such steps as might be necessary to check 
the rapacity of the French monarch, and preserve 
the Netherlands.} If Charles could have gained 
by it, he would have broken his secret bargain 
with Louis; Lpt the Commons had bound him 
more and more to the French interests, by tying 
up the 600,000/., and betraying, on other ocea- 

• Dalrymplc. 

+ The Lord*' bill, which Hnnbv n *nid to have concerted w itJi the 
bishop* themselves, provided amoni; other things, that on the demise 
of the king the bishops should tondei a declaration nuuiuftl tniiisub- 
stnntiatlon to the successm, nnd certify Into Chaneeij whether he 
had subscribed the declaration or not. If he had not snbscilbed, 
then they were empowered to appoint to all bishopric* and to present 
to nil benefice* in llie Rift of the crown, and lh«y were to take chargi 
of the education of the children ol the km#. 

J D.tlr>mple shows that Spanish money, Dutrh money, nnd otcu 
German nionev as well as French money, was distributed in thi' 
pensioned parliament. 
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siqili, a"great shyness of trusting him with money. 
After some parliamentary manoeuvres, when the 
whole nation began to Srf for war with France, the 
Commons pledged themselves to supply the ne¬ 
cessary funds, Thereupon the king demanded 
an immediate grant of 600,000/. at the least. To 
forward this grant the emperor’s ambassador and 
the ambassador of the king of Spain distributed 
22,0001. among the patriots in the House of Com¬ 
mons, while, to prevent it, the envoy of the king 
of France spent probably a larger sum in the same 
manner. In the end, the Commons refused the 
600,00(W.; upon which Charles refused to declare 
war without it, adjourned parliament from the 
28th of May to the 16th of July, and applied to 
the king of France for an increase of his pension. 
Louis offered two millions of livres, making about 
150,0001.; Charles demanded 200,000/.; and, 
after a good deal of chaffering, obtained the latter 
sum : in return for which, lie kept off the meeting 
of parliament for nearly a whole, year. This was 
done, not by prorogation, but by adjournment., in 
order to keep the four lords in the Tower. Ill 
brooking so long a confinement, the llttke of Buck¬ 
ingham, Salisbury, and Wlnirlon, made their 
humble submission, and were lclcased. But 
Shaftesbury would not submit: he appealed to 
the law, and "Was heard in the King’s Bench; hut 
the judges refused to admit him to bail, and then, 
having made a noise by his long holding out, 
Shaftesbury submitted, and was liberated some six 
or seven months after Buckingham and the rest* 
Bering the long recess Charles not only per¬ 
mitted his nephew, the Prince of Orange, to come 
over to England, but hastily made up a marriage 
between the prince and his niece, Mary, the cider 
daughter of the Duke of York by Anne Hyde.f 
James submitted reluctantly to this sudden union ; 
and when Barillon, the French envoy, remon¬ 
strated, Charles told him that the measure was 
forced upon him by the jealous fears of the nation, 
particularly since the Duke of Yoik had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic.} James afterwards 
made a merit to himself of this Protestant mar¬ 
riage, and expressed his hopes that now none 
would suspect him of any intolerance or of any 
design to change the religion of the country. So 
essential was the neutrality of England to Louis, 
that he was obliged to conceal his resentment, lest 
his unsteady pensioner should go further; and he 
condescended to listen patiently to terms of peace, 
which Charles proposed in the interest of his 
nephew. But at the same time Loflis poured fresh 
troops into Flanders and invested Guislain. The 
excitement produced in England seemed danger¬ 
ous, and Charles and his brother, who seldom 
agreed except in leaning to the French king, now 
went together into a treaty with the Prince of 
Orange and the States-General; and the English 
troops under the command of young Monmouth 

• Purl. Hint.—Dulrymple.—Burnet.—Andiew Marvel.—'Temple* 

+ Thm marriage hud been proposed some time liefore, when the 
Pnnoe of Oiungu was rather averse tQ it tljuu otheiwise. 

} Dulrymple. 


were recalled from the service of France. Then 
Louis stopped Charles’s pension, and employed 
his money in bribing the leaders of the opposition 
in the House of Commons, who undertook so to 
lirriit the grants of public money as to make a war 
impracticable or little dangerous to the French 
king. These intrigues, however, would have 
failed, or could never have existed, but for the in¬ 
stinctive hatred of the English people to a standing 
army; and the suspicions spread far and wide, 
that Charles and his brother intended to employ 
any army that might be raised, not in curbing the 
ambition of the French, hut in destroying the 
liberties of the English people, and altering their 
religion by force. 

A.n. 1678.—The English parliament met sooner 
than had been appointed, and the king, announcing 
a treaty offensive gnd defensive with Holland, spoke 
roundly of a war with France, and of the necessity 
of putting ninety sail of ships in commission, and 
raising an army of 40,000 men. The opposition, 
who were afraid to make a too open resistance to a 
grant of money for this ostensibly Protestant war, 
attempted to embarrass the court with conditions 
and restrictions; but these manoeuvres failed, and 
a supply was voted in general terms for the main¬ 
tenance of a fleet of ninety sail and an army of 
30,000 men. The victorious career of the French, 
who had now taken Ghent, Ypres, and other places, 
and had opened a road into the heart of Holland, 
set home jealousies to sleep for a time ; regiments 
were raised with alacrity, and, to prove the since¬ 
rity of the court’s intentions, two or three of them 
were sent instantly to protect Ostend against Louis. 
But still Charles refused to declare war; and 
a few must have known that he continued a secret 
correspondence with Louis .all the while.* The 
Prince of Orange had no confidence in his uncle 
the king, or in his uncle and father-in-law the 
duke ; and the States-General, tired of their costly 
alliance with Spain and the emperor, were disposed 
to make a separate treaty without /uiy very scru¬ 
pulous regard for either of their allies. Still, how¬ 
ever, Charles and his brother urged on the levies ; 
and still the jealousies of the uses for which this 
army was really intended increased, and very natu¬ 
rally. Lord Russell, the. purest of the patriots, 
though his patriotism was perhaps dimmed by 
religious intolerance, inveighed in the. House of 
Commons against the dangers of Popery and of a 
standing army; Sir Gilbert Gerard said pretty 
plainly that this army would nc^er be employed ill 
any other work than in putting down the liberties 
of the country; and an address was voted calling 
upon the king to declare himself. The French 
agents, who had paid money to some of the men 
who drove on these measures in the House, were 
astonished and irritated; but they were given to 
understand by the patriots, that if Charles could 
render them (the opposition) unpopular, as averse 
to the pretended Protestant war, he would be 
enabled to crush them, and command^ by the help 

* Dulrymple.—Ralph. 
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of his army, a slavish parliament to do whatever 
he chose; and though Ruvigni and Barillon knew 
that their master, Louis, hated parliaments in the 
abstract, they were perfectly well aware that he 
relied very little upon Charles. They, therefore, 
, pretended to be satisfied, and continued their in¬ 
trigues both with the king and the patriots. The 
Lords rejected the address of the Commons which 
was carried up to them by Lord Russell, maintain¬ 
ing that, as the intentions of Spain, the empire, 
and Holland were not really known, it would he 
folly for the king of England to commit himself 
by a declaration of war. The Lords were right; 
but those who carried the House with them, and 
who knew that the allies were in reality ready to 
conclude a peace, ought also to have known that 
the king could have no foreign use for the 
army he was raising. The French ministers, at 
the congress of Nimeguen, had already offered a 
peace upon condition of being allowed to retain 
two of the five towns they had taken in Flanders, 
—Tournay and Valenciennes ; and now the. Em¬ 
peror, the Court of Spain, and the Prince of Orange 
intimated to the King of England that they were 
ready to treat upon that condition. Charles made 
haste to communicate secretly with Louis, and to 
ask a pension of six millions of livres for the three 
following years, as the price of his guaranteeing 
the acceptance of the treaty by the albeit* But 
Louis, flushed with his recent successes in the 
field, told Montague that he must have Ypres 
and Conde as well as Tournay and Valenciennes, 
and that lie would satisfy his English majesty 
through orders he would send to Barillon; and, in 
effect, Burillon fully satisfied Charles with a new 
money bargain ; and another infamous treaty was 
concluded, wherein the King of England agreed, 
for six millions of livres, to break with the States- 
Gcncral if they did not accept the terms offered by 
France,—to recall his troops from Flanders,—to 
observe a strict neutrality,—to disband bis army, 
—and to prorogue, and then dissolve, the present 
parliament. In the mean time the Commons had 
required that Charles should either pay off the 
troops that had been raised, or join the allies and 
declare war against France. On the 4th of June 
they voted the sum of 200,0001. upon condition 
that the troops should be paid off with it imme¬ 
diately. They also granted 200,0001. for the 
navy; but they voted that no question of further 
supplies should be entertained that session. Charles 
summoned them before him in the House of Lords, 
and endeavoured to cajole them out of 300,000/. 
per annum as an addition to his fixed revenue; 
but the Commons werp firm, and all that could be 
obtained from them was a new bill consolidating 

• In all these trnnsacticms there was complicated trickery. Secre¬ 
tary Coventry was instructed to write a dispatch directing Montague, 
the umbassntlor ut Puns, to sound the French court, and to do nothing 
more. This dispatch *as probably submitted to the whole of the 
council. But, in ndditiou to the dispatch, there was a secret money- 
letter to which Charles put a postscript In his owu hand-writing to 
assure the French king that the letter was written by his own outer. 
Dunby was the nenmun, and the letter >vpj nqt fprcyttpp in bjs im¬ 
peachment.— Damyynple. 


the grants they had made in a general subtly. 
Then, on the 15th of July, he prorogued the par¬ 
liament. 0 ■ t - 

The diplomatists at Nimeguen had settled a 
peace upon the conditions offered by Louis, and 
an armistice for six weeks was proclaimed to allow 
the reluctant government of Spain time to make 
up its mind. But, on a sudden, the French com¬ 
missioners declared that, their master being bound 
to see an entire restitution made by the Emperor 
to his ally the King of Sweden of all he had lost in 
the war, lie could not restore the town* in Flanders 
to the Spaniards till his ally the Swede was satisfied. 
The States-General, who had driven for a-separate 
peace,sorely against the will of thePrince of Orange, 
were confounded by this pretension of .making 
their frontier answerable for places which bad been 
taken from the Swede by the Emperor, the King 
of Denmark, and the Elector ot' Brandenburg; 
and, not knowing to whom else they might address 
themselves, they applied to the King of England. 
Charles chuckled over the deepening game, fancy¬ 
ing that he must get more money out of its diffi¬ 
culties. 11 was natural for one that associated so 
much with players to acquire some skill in acting, 
lie put on a virtuous indignation at the bad faith 
and rapaciousness of his brother of France; while 
the Duke of York declared that Louis was seeking 
the dominion of all Europe, and that England alone 
could check him. More English troops were 
shipped for Flanders, and Sir William Temple 
was sent to the Hague, where, within a week, he 
concluded with the States a treaty binding England 
to enter upon the war instantly, if Louis did not 
give up his pretension of keeping the towns in 
Flanders as security for Sweden. But, while this 
was a-tloing, Charles, in the apartments of Ins 
French mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, was 
laughing, with his brother James and Barillon, at 
the credulity of those who believed that he was in 
earnest,* and was telling Barillon to write for 
more French money; and shortly after he dis¬ 
patched the Earl of Sunderland to negotiate with 
Liuis for the dissolution of the alliance just made 
by Temple, and for satisfaction to Sweden, moi/en- 
nant subsidies to himself. But Louis, who was 
at least his match in cunning and duplicity, secretly 
revealed these proposals to the States-General, to 
show them what reliance they could place on such 
an ally as his English majesty; and then, impelled 
by the commercial impatience of Amsterdam and 
the other great cities, which were, moreover, 
jealous of the growing power of the Prince of 
Orange, which they fancied might subvert their 
liberties, the States hurried to sign a separate 
treaty with Louis, that completely broke the coali¬ 
tion. By this treaty the Spanish Netherlands— 
the rampart by land of Holland—were left at the 
mercy of the French; but the Prince of Orange 
boldly resolved to do something with his sword in 
spite of the pen of Beveming and his colleagues 
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at Wimeguen. The treaty between the States and i 
nine*' was concluded on the 10th of August; and 1 
as it was known in jt#ndon, it must have been 
known in the neighbourhood of Brussels, where 
the prince then lay with his army. Yet, on that 
day, the not over-serupulous William fqll upon 
the French, and gave them such a Joeating as they 
had not suffered for several years. The Duke of 
Luxembourg was besieging Mons, a most import¬ 
ant frontier town of Flanders, and he had not, it 
appears, suspended his operations very strictly 
during the armistice. It was of the utmost im¬ 
portance to preserve the place; and the Prince of 
Orange collecting the Spanish confederates under 
the Duke of Villahermosa, and some of the English 
auxiliaries commanded by the gallant Lord Ossory, 
and all very ready to fight the French, took Lux¬ 
embourg by surprise, and forced him into a battle 
under the walls of Mons, and in the midst of 
his own beleaguer. After a dreadful .conflict, 
in which five thousand brave men, of all sides, 
bit the dust, night separated the combatants. 
It was generally believed that if the Prince of 
Orange had been at liberty the next day to pursue 
his advantages, he might not only have relieved 
Mons, but have made a long-desired incursion into 
France. But on the morrow, Luxembourg, at a 
conference, announced the conclusion of peace 
between France and Holland; and William, 
“ bound by a limited authority,” was obliged to 
retire towards Nivelles. Charles'now endeavoured 
to make the States-Gcneral break the treaty, and 
he invited his nephew to join him in a bond fide 
war. “ Was ever anything so hot and so cold as 
this court of yours?” said the Prince of Orange : 
“ Will the king never learn a word that I shall 
never forget since my last passage to England, 
when, in a great storm, the captain was all night 
crying out to the man at tiie helm,—Steady! 
steady ! ateady ? If this dispatch had come 
twenty days ago, it had changed the face of affairs 
in Christendom, and the war might have been 
carried on till France had yielded to the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, and left the world in quiet for the 
rest of our lives: as it comes now, it will have no 
effect at all.”* Charles then turned to Louis, 
who, for the present, suspended the wages of his 
infamy. The States-General stepped into his post 
of mediator, and, under their management, both 
Spain and the empire were included in the treaty, 
and peace was restored to the continent in the 
month of October. By the peace of Nimegueri 
Holland recovered gll she had lost, and made very 
advantageous commefeial arrangements with Louis. 
Spain ceded to France the province of Franche- 
Comte, which naturally belonged to her, and twelve 
fortresses in Flanders; the Empire gave to Louis 
Fribourg instead of Philipsbourg; the King of 
Denmark and the Elector of Brandenburg restored 
their conquests to Sweden; and Louis XIV. became 
the arbiter of Europe.f 

• Temple's Woik*. 
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Before this temporary settlement of the affairs of 
the continent, England became involved in fresh 
disgrace—in a plot which has not a parallel in the 
annals of civilized mankind. Many adroit poli¬ 
ticians had long been convinced that the only lever 
by which to raise up a stem, popular opposition to. 
the encroachments and schemes of the court, was 
the old and sturdy hatred of Popery,—that there 
would be no chance of keeping the people free, 
unless they could convince them that there was 
a design on foot to make them Catholics at all 
hazards, and at any cost of blood and crime. There 
had been one or two little preludes; but on the 
12th of August, 1678, while the king was walking 
in St, James’s Park, he was accosted by one Kirby, 
who told him that his enemies had a design upon 
his life, and that he might be shot in that very 
walk. Charles stepped aside, and appointed Kirby 
to meet him at the house of Cliiffinch, where his 
majesty was accustomed to meet a very different 
kind of company—his panders and his women. 
There Kirby informed him that two persons named 
Grove and Pickering had engaged to shoot him, 
and that Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s phy¬ 
sician, had undertaken to poison him. All this 
intelligence Kirby said he had received from his 
friend Dr. Tongo, a divine of the church of Eng¬ 
land, who was well known to several persons about 
the court. Charles agreed to see the doctor, and 
Tonge presented him with an immense roll of 
papers which contained the full particulars of tbc 
plot drawn out under forty-three heads. This was 
too much for the patience of the king, who referred 
the parson with his papers to Dunbv, the treasurer 
and prime minister. l)anby asked Tonge who 
iiad written the papers? The doctor answered 
that they had been secretly thrust under his door, 
and that, though he guessed, he did not exactly 
know by whom. After a few days, however, Tonge 
told the treasurer that lie had ascertained his sus¬ 
picions as to the author to be well founded; that 
he had met the individual in the streets, who had 
given him further particulars of the horrible con¬ 
spiracy, desiring that his name might be concealed, 
lest the Papists should murder him. Dauby went 
to the king, and proposed the instant arrest of the 
alleged assassins; but Charles, who is said to have 
believed from the beginning that the whole thing 
was a gross imposture, declined taking this step, 
and requested that the matter should be kept secret 
even from the Duke of York ; saying that it would 
only create alarm, and might perhaps put the 
notion of murdering him into softie head that other¬ 
wise would never have thought of it. But Tonge, 
the chief performer in this qnte-piece, soon waited 
upon Danby with information that there was a 
terrible packet going through the pOBt-office to 
Bedingfield, the Duke of York’s confessor, then at 
Windsor. The lord-treasurer posted down to 
Windsor to intercept this packet; but he found 
that the letters were already in the hands of the 
king. Bedingfield had shown them to his penitent, 
who hud delivered them to his brother; and the 
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king, the duke, and the Jesuit had examined them 
together, and his majesty had been convinced that 
they were forgeries sent on design to be inter¬ 
cepted, to give credit to the revelations of Kirby 
and Tonge: but the duke’s enemies, on the other 
, hand, gave out that he had got some hints of 
the discovery of the real plot, and brought those 
badly forged letters as a blind to impose on the 
king, while the real Jesuit letters were destroyed 
as soon as received by his confessor and himself. 
Charles would still have treated the whole story as 
the awkward plot or intrigue of an ill constructed 
comedy; but James, seeing that the Jesuits, and 
even his own confessor, were accused, insisted 
upon a searching inquiry. It is not clear, however, 
that “ the drivers” of the plot would have let the 
matter drop if the duke had been ever so still. 
Kirby, who had first warned the king in the Park, 
appeared repeatedly at court; and, failing to attract 
attention there, the mysterious friend of Dr. Tonge, 
who had written the forty-three articles, presented 
himself to Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a magistrate 
of Westminster, and not only made his affidavit to 
those charges, but also to thirty-eight more articles 
which had been added to the ongmal list. The 
magistrate perceiving that Coleman, an agent and 
factotum of the duke’s, and a personal friend of 
his own, was set down as a chief conspirator, im¬ 
mediately warned his friend, and Coleman com¬ 
municated with his master, the Duke of York. It 
was now impossible to keep the business a secret; 
and Dr. Tonge, living summoned before the coun¬ 
cil, was commanded to produce, his informant. 
Thereupon, on the 28th of September, Titos 
Oates appeared before that board in a new suit 
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of clothes and a clerical gown. With the most 
marvellous self-possession and fluency he com¬ 
menced and continued his incredible story. He 
stated —1. That the pope claimed possession of 
these kingdoms on account of the'heresy of the 
people, and had delegated his supreme authority 
to the society of Jesuits. 2. That the Jesuits had 
undertaken to expel this heresy, and re-establish 
the Catholic faith. 3. That, in furtherance of 
this plan, some of the society were employed in 
Ireland, some in Scotland (under the disguise of 
Covrnantm), some in Holland, and some in Eng¬ 
land, where they were not only plotting the murder 
of the king hut of the duke also, if his highness 
should oppose their attempt or refuse his concur¬ 
rence. 4. That these Jesuits had 100,000b ; 
that they w etc in the receipt of 00,000/. a-year in 


I rents; and had obtained 10,000/. from the con¬ 
fessor to the French king, and the promise.*^., 
equal sum from the provincial of New Ctidilc. 
5. That a man named Honest William, and Pick¬ 
ering, a lay-brother of the order, had been repe&t- 
edly commissioned to shoot the king, and had been 
punished for their neglect. 6. That, in the pre¬ 
ceding month of April, a grand consult of Jesuits 
from ail parts had been held at the White IJorse 
Tavern in the Strand, aud had there prqvided three 
sets of pistol-assassins; and had, besides, offered 
10,000/. to Sir George Wukeman, the queen’s 
physician, if he would do the thing quietly by 
poison: Oates pretended not to know hoviWake- 
man behaved, but swore that he had often seen 
him with the Jesuits since that meeting at the 
White Horse. 7. That he had been himself 
urged to shoot the king. 8. That a wager was 
kid that the king should eat no more Christmas 
pies; and that, if he would not become R. C- 
(Rex Catholicus), he should no longer he C. R. 
<J. That the Jesuits had been the authors o^the 
great fire of London, and were now concerting a 
plan for the burning of Westminster, Wapping, 
and all the shipping in the river; and that lie 
(Oates) had a post assigned him among the incen¬ 
diaries. 10. That the pope had already, by a 
secret bull, filled up all the bishoprics and digni¬ 
ties m the church, and had appointed Lord Arun¬ 
del to lit: Ins chancellor, Loid Powis treasurer. 
Sir William Godolphin privy seal, Coleman secre¬ 
tary of state, Langliornc attorney-general. Lord 
Bellasis general' of the Papal army, Lord Petre 
lieutenant-general, Lord Stafford paymaster ; and 
that other well-known Catholics, of less rank, hud 
received inferior commissions from the provincial 
of the Jesuits. 

To account for the means by which he was let 
into all these dangerous secrets, Oates affirmed 
that, us a convert to the Catholic religion, he had 
been admitted into the Jesuits’ houses abroad; 
and this part of the story was true, His real and 
infamous history appears to have been simply 
this:— Titus Oates was the son of an Ana¬ 
baptist preacher; his father had been chaplain to 
that Colonel Pride who purged the House of Com¬ 
mons ; hut Titus, when he saw how the restored go¬ 
vernment was purging the church and persecuting 
and impoverishing non-conformists, conformed 
forthwith, and got himself ordained a minister of 
the establishment. This was a time of sudden con¬ 
versions : the timid and the unscrupulous took re¬ 
fuge from the # tyrauny of intolerance in cunning, 
lying, and perjury. The Bon was sent to Cambridge, 
and took orders in the established church. Being 
obscure and friendless, he could obtain no living; and 
he pined on the] scanty pay of a country curate. 
While in this condition he was twice convicted of 
perjury. He was afterwards a chaplain on hoard 
a man-of-war; and from that situation he was dis¬ 
missed with an increase of infamy. According to 
his own account, in the year 1G76, he was admitted 
into the service of the catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
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an®, there became acquainted with one Byng, 
“ fnat whB a priest in the house,” and with Kemish 
stiff Singleton, who laid him “ that the Pro- 
testaiit religion was upon its last legs,” and that it 
behoved him and all men of his coat to hasten 
betimes hotae to the Church of Rome; an® there¬ 
upon, he, having had strong suspicions of the 
great and apparent growth of popery, to satisfy his 
curiosity pretended some doubts in his mind. 
But, upon conversation with these men, he found 
they were not men for his turn. Afterwards he 
met with one Hutchinson, a saint-like man, or one 
that was religious for religion’s sake ; and him he 
found nflt for his turn either, “ for his design was 
to deal with their casuists, that is, those of the 
Society.” But after Hutchinson had introduced 
him to a Jesuit, he found “ they were the men for 
his turn, because they were the cunning, politic 
men, and the men that could satisfy him.” He 
pretended to he convinced by the Jesuit’s argu¬ 
ments, and he was reconciled to the Church of 
Rome on Ash Wednesday, 1677. But Oates 
laid his hand upon his breast, and said God and 
his holy angels knew that lie had never changed 
his religion, but that he had gone among them on 
purpose to betrav them. Alter his reconciliation 
with the Church of Rome, he was sent, as cate¬ 
chumen, over to the continent, and was admitted 
into the Jesuits’ College at Valladolid m Spain. 
There Oates stayed about five months, when he 
was disgracefully expelled. He recrossed the 
Pyrenees, and appeared as a mendicant at the gate 
of the Jesuits’ College at St. Oilier, and was not 
only received but entertained there for some time, 
during which he lived among the students and 
novices. But he was again expelled with shame, 
and then he came home without coat or cassock, 
and either made or renewed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Tonge, rector of St. Michael’s, m Wood Street, 
a great Protestant alarmist. This Tonge and 
Kirby clothed and fed him while he was writing 
out his plot; anil they bought him the clerical 
gown nnd new suit in which he appeared before the 
council. 

The members of that board heard his reve¬ 
lations with silent astonishment; hut the t)uke 
of York pronounced them a most, impudent 
imposture. There were, however, several members 
of the council, moved by different motives and 
feelings, that were resolved to proceed with the 
inquiry. They asked Oates for documents,—for 
letters or papers of some kind. He, who pietcudcd 
to have been the beurcr of Jesuit.dispatches and 
letters innumerable, had not a scrap to produce; 
hut he engaged to find abundance of documentary 
evidence if they would assist him with warrants 
and proper officers. And the council agreed to 
let him have both. On the morrow Oates was 
again brought before the council, and this time 
the king was there. Charles, who did not believe 
one word of the whole story, was afraid of opposing 
his ministers in such a matter as this; but, on 
one or two occasions, he could not wholly conceal 


t his feelings. He desired that Oates might be 
made to describe the person of Don Juan, to 
whom, as he said, he had been introduced during 
his travels. The informer said that Don Juan 
was tall, thin, and swarthy. Here Charles turned 
to his brother, the duke, and smiled ; for their old 
acquaintance, the Spanish bastard, showed the 
Austrian breed more than the Spanish, being 
short, fat, and fair. Charles also asked where 
Oates had seen the king of France’s confessor pay 
down the 10,000/. The informer replied,—In the 
Jesuits’ house, just by the king’s house. Here 
■ Charles, who knew Paris rather better than Oates, 
exclaimed,—“ Man, thg Jesuits have no house 
within a mile of the laiuvre.” But notwithstand¬ 
ing all this, Charles posted off to Newmarket 
races, leaving the council to make what it would 
of the plot, and Oates to he lodged at Whitehall 
under his royal protection. 

Tt is maintained by most writers, upon a 
variety of contemporary authorities, that Dauby, 
the prime minister, if he did not help to ori¬ 
ginate it, was anxious to encourage the ferment, 
winch might absorb men’s minds and prevent 
or delay the impeachment with which he was 
threatened in the next session of parliament. 
In ordering the arrest of the denounced Cole¬ 
man, the agent, of the Duke of York, the minister 
gave instructions that his papers should be 
seized ; and this measure, with a variety of addi¬ 
tional cncumstances which came out one upon 
the other, contributed to make up a strange body 
of presumptive evidence, and to convert what 
at first seemed a wild vision into something like 
a reality. Indeed the framers of the popish plot 
(supposing it to*have been all an invention) must 
have felt, in the end, something like the conjuror 
who, while attempting to delude some old women 
by raising a sham devil, suddenly saw the real 
fiend grinning at his elbow. Coleman, who had 
absconded after the warning given to him by his 
friend Sir F.dmondbury Godfrey, laid destroyed or 
removed some of his papers, but enough were 
left and secured to prove that both he and his 
master the duke had been engaged in a dangerous 
correspondence with the French king, with that 
king’s confessor, Father hi Chaise, and with the 
pope’s nuncio, at Brussels, and that they had 
solicited money from ha Chaise at Paris, and 
from the pope at Rome, for the purpose of chang¬ 
ing religion in England. A few days after this 
discovery the popular ferment was increased ten¬ 
fold by the disappearance of*Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, who had taken the deposition of Oates, 
and who was supposed tq have received con¬ 
fidential communications from Coleman. Tins 
magistrate left his house at Westminster on the 
morning of the 12th of October, and never re¬ 
turned more. He had been for some time greatly 
depressed in spirits, and had entertained appre¬ 
hensions that he would be the first martyr in tins 
plot. As soon as he was missed, the people un¬ 
animously hurried to the conclusionrfhat he had 
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been trepanned and murdered by the papists; and 
the papists, in self-defence, perhaps, but certainly 
to the injury of their own cause, gave out that he 
had run away for debt,—that he had withdrawn 
to contract an indecorous marriage,—that he had 
run away with a harlot,-—and, at last, that he 
had killed himself in an excitement, working 
upon an hereditary disposition to insanity. His 
brothers, who lived in the city, and his numerous 
friends, made search in all directions, but no traces 
of him could be found until the evening of the 
sixth day, when his body was discovered in a 
ditch by Primrose Hill, not far from Old St. 
Pancras Church: it was pierced through and 
through with his own sword, which came some 
inches out at the back, behind the heart. Tiierc 
was no blood on his cloths, or about him; his 
shoes were clean as if lie had not walked to that 
country spot; his money was in his pocket and 
his rings were on his fiugers; but there was 
nothing about his neck, and a mark was all 
round it an inch broad, which showed he was 
strangled: his breast, also, was marked all over 
with bruises, and his neck was broken. “ All this,” 
says Burnet, “ I saw, for Hr. Lloyd and I went to 
view his body; and there were many drops of 
white wax on his breeches, u hicli he never used 
himself; and since only persons of rjuality or 
priests use these lights, this made all people 
believe in whose hands lie must have been ; and it 
was visible he was first strangled and then carried 
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to that place, where his sword was run through^bis 
dead body. . . Dr. Lloyd went and told the king 
what he had seen. The, body lay two days ex¬ 
posed, many going to see it, who went away much 
moved with the sight; and, indeed, men’s spirits 
were so sharpened upon it that we all looked on 
it as a very great happiness that the people, did 
not vent their fury upon the papists about the 
town.” According to one account, when the 
sword was drawn, there followed a copious dis¬ 
charge of blood, which could not have been the 
case if the weapon had been thrust into a dead 
body; but two surgeons, who had examined the 
body, afterwards deposed that there was <no eva¬ 
cuation of blood,—that the breast was beaten as 
if with some obtuse weapon,—and that the neck 
was broken. It has been said that these two sur¬ 
geons betrayed profound ignorance of the pheno¬ 
mena attending sudden and violent death; but 
surely it required no great learning or science to 
speak to outward and visible circumstances like 
these: the most ignorant barber-surgeon of <hat 
day—the veriest clown among the host of spec¬ 
tators—was competent to tell whether the neck 
were broken, and whether the breast were bruised 
and beaten, or not. The coroner sat for two whole 
days on the body, and the finding of the inquest 
was, that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey had been 
barbarously murdered by some person or persons 
unknown. To those who reflected coolly upon all 
the circumstances of the case, Godfrey’s murder 
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m wt have appeared then, as it has ever Bince 
remained, a perplexing mystery; but, in that 
universal excitement, or none were cool, while 
there were many who, for selfish or political ends, 
were resolved to fasten the murder upon the 
Catholics, and to rflake it a means of revolu¬ 
tionizing court and government, , The ghastly 
body was carried from Primrose Hill to the habita¬ 
tion of the deceased, and there exhibited to many 
thousands, who shuddered and wept over the Pro¬ 
testant martyr. The funeral was attended by an 
immense procession, having at their head seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals. Dr. 
Lloyd, fhe friend of the deceased, preached the 
funeral sermon, having “ two other thumping 
divines standing upright in the pulpit, one on each 
side of him, to guard him from being killed, while 
he was preaching, by the papists.”* And at this 
time so widely and wildly had the panic spread, 
that all Protestants, clergy or laity, conformists or 
non-conformists, royalists or republicans, of the 
court paTty or of the country party, considered 
their lives in danger, and, in many instances, 
adopted the most ridiculous precautions against an 
unseen enemy. 

It was in this state of the public mind, 
when “ reason could no more he heard than a 
whisper in the midst of the most violent hur- 
ricane,”t that (on the 21st of October) the par¬ 
liament re-asscmbled. After explaining to the 
House why he had not yet disbanded the army, 
and why he was so much in debt as to require 
immediately fresh grants, Charles adverted to the 
popish plot, stating that it was his intention to 
leave it to be investigated by the ordinary courts 
of law. Both Houses and some of his ow r n mi¬ 
nisters were dissatisfied with this light mention of 
the plot, and they soon made up for the king’s 
coolness by their own scorching heat. They called 
before them Tilus Ofttes, who never appeared 
without making copious additions to his original 
disclosures: they committed the Catholic Lords 
Stafford, Powis, Petre, Arundel, and Bcllasis to 
the Tower ; they crammed the commoner prisons 
with papists; they declared “ that there hath 
been, and still is, a damnable aud hellish plot, 
contrived and carried on by the popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subvening the 
government, and for rooting out and destroying 
the Protestant religionthey proclaimed the 
great Titus the Saver of the Nation, and got 
him a pension of 12001. a-year. In these and 
other proceedings of the kind, Shaftesbury was in¬ 
defatigable, and his masterly hand was visible in 
what followed. Yielding to the storm, and never 
struggling with it to the risk of hU personal con¬ 
venience and pleasure, Charles commanded bis 
brother to retire from the council, and assured the 
Commons that he would pass any hills they might 
present for present security against popery, or 
for future security in the reign of hie successor, 
provided only they did not impeach the regular 
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right of succession. But this was not enough; 
and a bill, passed in the Commons, to disable 
papists from sitting in either House, reached a 
third reading in the House of Lords. The Duke 
of York, who felt that the main object of this bill 
was to disqualify him, as a preliminary to his ex¬ 
clusion from the throne on account of his religion, 
made an earnest appeal to their lordships, shedding 
tears as he spoke. He said be now cast himself 
upon their favour in the greatest concern he could 
have in this world; he spoke much of his duty to 
the king, and his zeal for the good of the nation; 
and he solemnly protested that, whatever his 
religion might be, it should only be a private 
thing between God and his own soul, and that no 
effect of it should ever appear in the government. 
To save him, a proviso was introduced that the 
bill should not extend, in its operation, to his 
royal highness ;* but, in the House of Commons, 
this saving proviso was carried by a majority of 
only two; and thus, after many attempts, the 
Catholic peers were excluded from their seats, 
which their successors did not regain till the year 
1829. The doors of the Commons were, already 
closed by the act passed in the preceding session, 
imposing upon members the oath of supremacy 
and the declaration against transubstantiation ;f 
and thus it became the practice, as it had long 
been the principle, of the constitution that those 
who professed the ancient religion should have no 
voice in the state. 

The trade of a Protestant witness had proved 
so profitable to Oates, that it was not likely he 
should be left in the monopoly of it. His first 
rival, who almost immediately became a partner 
with him in the business, was William Bedloe, a 
worse-conditioned scoundrel than the great Titus 
himself,—a regular gaol-bird, a swindler, and a 
convicted thief. In Ins origin he was a stable-boy, 
but he had risen tu be a gentleman’s courier; and, 
still aspiring to higher things, he had put captain 
before his name, and travelled on ,the continent, 
making “a shift to live, or rather to exist, by 
his cheats. ” He had been recently liberated 
from Newgate when the reward of 500/. was 
offered for the discovery of the Primrose Hill 
murder. On his first appearance before the coun¬ 
cil Bedloe pretended to no acquaintance with 
Oates, and to no knowledge of the main plot: all 
that he came to speak to was the murder; and he 
affirmed that he had seen the dead body of Godfrey 
at Somerset House, where the queen resided; that 
Le Fevre, a Jesuit, had told him that he and 
Walsh, another Jesuit, with the assistance of my 

• Putin? the furious discussion* the*papist waiting-women of the 
queen aud Duchess of York were not forgotten. A noble peer, sup¬ 
posed to be Lord Lucas, exclaimed,— " 1 would not have so much ns 
n popish man or a popish woman to remain here; not ho much as u 
popish dog or a popish bitch; not so much as a popish ent to pur or 
mew about the king.” Burnet says that the queen proposed that all 
her ladies should cast lots to sec which should be included in a small 
number that she was to be allowed to retain; “only she named {her 
husband's mistress) the Duchess of Portsmouth as one whom she 
would not expose to the uncertainty of a lot, which was not thought 
very decent tn her. though her circumstances at that tune required an 
extraordinary submission in everything.” 

f 30 Car. ti. st. 2, c. 1. • 
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Lord Bella«is’s gentleman and of a waiter in the 
Queen’s Chapel, had smothered the magistrate 
between two pillows; and that, several nights after 
the horrible deed, three of the queen’s retainers 
had removed the body from Somerset House. But 
as Oates, in defiance of common sense and com¬ 
mon decency, had been allowed a regular crescendo, 
Bedloe proceeded to revel in the same indulgence: 
and on the very next morning, when introduced to 
the House of Lords, he recollected that the Jesuits 
Lefevre and Walsh had spoken of commissions 
given to the lordB l J owis, Bellasis, and Arundel. 
The king exclaimed, “ Surely the man has received 
a new lesson during the last twenty-four hours.” 
Bedloe again denied all acquaintance with Oates. 
Presently after he changed the two pillows, with 
which he said Godfrey had been stifled, into a linen 
cravat, as strangling answered better with the ap¬ 
pearances about the neck exhibited by the dead body. 
In this fashion he altered, as well as added, with the 
least possible regard to verisimilitude. His crown¬ 
ing revelation, delivered on the 12th of November, 
seemed to be this :—overlooking the material cir¬ 
cumstances of his having denied all knowledge of 
the main plot, he said that, during his travels 
abroad, he had associated with English monks, 
jesuits, nuns, &c., from whom he had learned that 
the king was to he murdered,—that ten thousand 
men were to be embarked from Flanders-, and 
landed on the coast of Yorkshire,—that twenty or 
thirty thousand religious men and pilgrims were 
to sail from St. dago, 111 Spain, and to land at 


Milford Haven,—that the dukes of Monmouth, 
Ormond, and Buckingham, the lords Shaftesbury 
and Ossory, were to be murdered as well as the 
king,—that the present army, the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, and all obstinate Protestants, were to be 
“ utterly extinguished,”—and 1 that all the consider¬ 
able Catholics ,in England not only knew of this 
plot, but had been sworn upon the Sacrament to 
assist in its accomplishment. Perhaps Titus Oates 
was afraid of being left behind—perhaps the conjec¬ 
ture is well founded that, on the failure to exclude 
the Duke of York from the House of Peers, “the 
drivers” considered it expedient to prompt the 
witnesses to lay their accusations higher tftan they 
had hitherto done, in order that the king, freed 
from his present unfruitful marriage, might have 
a chance of legitimate children (with his illegiti¬ 
mates the court was stocked) by another wife. 
Whatever were the motives, Oates proceeded to 
accuse the neglected scion of the House of Bra- 
ganza: he swore that he had seen a letter wherein 
Wakeman stated that the, queen had given tier 
assent to the murder of her husband ; and that ho 
himself had heard her exclaim, “ I will no longer 
suffer such indignities to my bed: I am content to 
join in procuring his death and the propagation of 
the Catholic faith.” When the witness told this 
new tale, to the king he certainly knew that a pro¬ 
ject of dissolving the royal marriage had been en¬ 
tertained before by several of the king’s ministers, 
and he imagined that the king would eagerly grasp 
at this fine opportunity: but Charles had still some 
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remnant of conscience, or some lingering respect 
for the opinion of the world : he heard Oates with 
indignation; and he tgl£ Burnet that, considering 
his faultiness towards the queen in other things, 
he thought it would be a horrid thing to abandon 
her now. Oates, however, swore to the n<;\v story 
before the council, and then Bodice came in to 
corroborate it. The Duke of Buckingham had 
once proposed to the king something very like the 
murder of his wife,—that is, apian for carrying 
off the queen to some plantation in the West Indies ; 
and Charles suspected that, m this particular 
matter, in accusing her majesty, the duke had 
been mSTc busy than any one. lie had not courage 
to declare his conviction, and to proclaim Oates 
an impostor and the mouthpiece of a foul cabal; 
but he ordered that his papers should be seized, 
and that no person should be admitted to commu¬ 
nicate with him in private. But. CharlcB could 
not prevent his appearing at the bar of the Com¬ 
mons, where, on the 28th of November, he raised 
his voice as became the solemnity of the matter, 
and said, “ I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, Queen 
of England, of high treason.” The Lords, how¬ 
ever, would not join the Commons in an address 
for the removal of the queen, and the accusation 
waB allowed to drop. At tlir same tunc the Upper 
House, so far from expressing any doubt as to the 
main plot, voted an address for the apprehension 
of all Papists, and received impeachments of high 
treason against Stafford and the other four lords m 
the Tower. The king, wherever he durst venture, 
continued to declare that he did not believe a single 
word that Oates and Bedjoe had advanced. One 
of his profligate courtiers,* who at times spoke 
unpalatable truths, said that his majesty knew a 
good deal more about the Popish plot than the 
witnesses or than any one. else; and Charles could 
scarcely have forgotten how far he had gone in 
plotting with the French king for the subversion 
of the religion and the constitution of his country. 
But neither these recollections and convictions, 
nor any others, could impel that thoroughly selfish 
man to make any effort to stop the shedding of 
blood, and cool the popular frenzy and that blood¬ 
thirstiness which happily never lasted long with 
the English people. The first victim was Stayley, 
the Catholic banker, who had not been mentioned 
by Oates and Bedloe, hut who was denounced by 
a new witness—a destitute Scotchman—as being 
guilty of telling a Frenchman, in a public tavern 
or eating-house in Covent Garden, that the king 
was the greatest rogue in the worltj, and that he 
would kill him with his own hand. Burnet, who 
knew Carstairs, this witness from Scotland, in¬ 
formed the lord chancellor and the attorney-general 
what a profligate wretch he was; hut Jones, the 
attorney-general, took this in ill part, and called it 
disparaging the king’s evidence ;f and the unfor- 

• Tom Killigrew. 

f “ The thing,” adds Burnet, '‘grew public, and raised great cln* 
Riour against me. ...... 1 had likewise observed, to several poisons 

of weight, how many incredible things there were in the evidence 
that was given; 1 wished they would malic use of the heat the nation 


S lunate banker was condemned, and executed as a 
trait'or at Tyburn. The case of Coleman was far 
more important, and admitted of better proof; and 
whether his offences amounted to treason or not, 
and whether they were, or were nut connected with 
such an extreme and horrible plot, they were mis¬ 
demeanors of a deep and traitorous die. Part of 
his papers he had destroyed, hut enough remained 
to prove that lie and his master (the duke) were 
undeserving of the name and rights of English¬ 
men. 

It appeared from these letters that, in the years 
1075 and 1670, Coleman had been in close corre¬ 
spondence with Father La Chaise, and had asked 
hirn repeatedly for money to forward a project in 
England, which “ would give the greatest blow to 
the Protest uni religion it ever had received.” 
“ Wo are,” said Coleman, in another of his letters 
to the French confessor, “ about a great work—no 
less than the conversion of three kingdoms, and 
the total and utter subversion and subduing of 
that pestilent heresy which has domineered over 
great part of tins northern world a long time; 
there never was such hopes of success since the 
death of Queen Mary as now in our days. God 
lias given us a prince who is become (1 may say 
by miracle) zealous of being the author and in¬ 
strument of so glorious a work ; but the opposition 
we are sure to meet with is also like to be great; 
so that it imports us to get all the aid and assist¬ 
ance we can.” In a letter addressed to the pope’s 
nuncio, Coleman said that they had great designs 
in agitation—designs worthy of being supported 
by tlie nuncio and his friends with all their power. 
“ We have no doubt,” added Coleman, “ but to 
succeed; and it may be to the utter ruin of the 
Protestant party, if you join with us m good 
earnest, and cordially second our interest,” It 
was fully proved then by his own letters, and 
admitted by his own confessions, that he had re¬ 
ceived money from France; and it is known now,* 
from others of his letters, that lie ha^ usked money 
from the pope. He said on Ins trial, that the 
French money was to bribe members of parliament 
to do the will of Louis, or to reward himself for 
sending secret information of what was passing in 
England. But what was the pope’s money to have 
been for ? He maintained that the great project 
for which he had solicited foreign money and co¬ 
operation was nothing more than to restore the 
Duke of York to his post of high admiral, and to 
procure a toleration for the Catholics; but he 
failed to convince the jury; and* we confess that, 
without sharing in their heat and prejudices, we 
share in their incredulity; £eeling perfectly con- 

was in to secure us effectually from Fo/iery: we saw certain evidence 
to carry us so far ns to graft that upon it; hut J wished they would not 
run too hastily to the taking of men shoes away upon such testimonies. 
Lord HoIHb had more temper than I expected tiom a mail id Jus 
heat ; Lord Halifax was of the same mind ; bid the Kail oj Shuflts 
bury could not bear the discourse: he said we must sujpoi t the evidence, 
and that all those who undermined the iredit oj the witnesses urn tube 
looked on as public enemies." 

• See letter from the pope's nuncio, doted Borne, January 12, 
1675, as deeyplieied by D». Lethevlund, and Coleman's reply, in 
Hums’* Life’of Charles II 
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vinced that Coleman could not have been working 
for leas than the long, who had bargained with 
Louis for the forcible imposition of popery upon 
an enslaved nation. The attempt to connect Cole¬ 
man with the Alleged design of murdering the 
king appears' iry the cool eye of reason to have 
been an absolute failure; and here, as in all the 
other cases, Oatis and Bedloe were guilty of blun¬ 
dering perjury. Scroggs, the chief justice, and a 
scoundrel, was as violent and partial as possible; 
but his summing up, in reference to the famous 
passage in the 1 , letters, was acule and convincing; 
it not only convicted Coleman, but raised a general 
conviction of tire truth of a plot—and a plot there 
was, though not Oates’s*—a plot where the king 
.would have been the proper witness, and'where 
the evidence would have fallen on his own head. 
Coleman had always passed for a busy, intriguing, 
vain, frivolous man ; but he died like'n brave man, 
resisting all temptations to save lik life by accusing 
his master and his friends. Father Ireland, who 
was said to have signed, with fifty other Jesuits, the 
great resolution of killing the king, was then tried, 
together with Grove and Pickering, who were said 
to have undertaken to carry the resolution into 
effect. The jury, upon the perjured and contra¬ 
dictory evidence of Oates and Bedloe, returned a 
verdict of guilty against all three. “ Gentlemen,” 
said the brutal Scroggs, “ you have done like very 
good subjects, and very good Christians, that is to 
say, like very good Protestants; and now much 
good may their thirty thousand masses do them.” 
The victims died professing their innocence ; but 
the received opinion about Jesuitism prevented 
alike any belief and any pity. Bedloe bad played 
second to Oates; but Oates could not or would 
not support Bedloe in his original part, and there¬ 
fore a second witness was wanted to prove the 
murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. There was one 
Prance, a Catholic and a silversmith, who frequently 
w'orked for the Queen’s Chapel, and who had 
absented himself from his house for two or three 
days, about the time when the murder was com¬ 
mitted—at least so deposed a lodger in his house. 
Upon this information Prance was seized and car¬ 
ried to Westminster. Bedloe swore that he was 
one of those whom he had seen about Godfrey’s 
body in Somerset House. Prance denied all 
knowledge of the murder, and it was proved that 
he had left his house, not at the time, hut a week 
before. This, however, served him nothing; he was 
thrown into a dungeon and loaded with irons—some 
say he was tortubed. In a few days he confessed 
he was concerned in the murder, antj charged Hill, 
Green, and Berry, three obscure men, who were 
employed about Somerset House and the Queen’s 
Chapel there. Prance said that they had had 
several meetings in a certain ale-house, where the 
priests persuaded them it would he a meritorious 
action to dispatch Godfrey, who had been a busy 
man in taking depositions against them; and that 
the taking him off would terrify others. The 

' • llntlam. 


people of the ale-house confirmed the fact of their 
meetings, hut nothing more. Prance further stated 
that, the morning before afcey killed Godfrey, Hill 
went to his house to see when he was going out, 
and spoke there to his maid. This maid, ugon 
being examined apart, stated that, on the morning 
in question, a.person had really called, and, upon 
being conducted to Newgate, she pointed out Hill, 
who was mixed in a crowd of prisoners, as the 
erson that had asked for her master the morning 
efore he was lost. Prance gave a minute account 
.of the manner the murder was committed, and the 
Body afterwards, conveyed to the spot where it was 
&Und.* Some days after this, he desired to 
be carried to the king. Charles would not see 
him alone,'but assembled the council, before whom 
Prance denied all that he had formerly sworn, and 
s«t8 his whole story was a fiction. Yet, as soon 
as he was carried back to prison, he sent the 
keeper of Newgate to the king, to assure him that 
all he had sworn was true. But again he retracted 
find denied everything. Then Dr. Lloyd, who had 
preached the funeral sermon of the deceased ma¬ 
gistrate, was sent to talk with him. At first 

Prance denied everything to the divine. “ But,” 

adds Burnet, “ Dr. Lloyd said to me that he was 
almost dead through the disorder of his mind, and 
with cold in his liody; but, after that Dr. Lloyd 
had made a fire, and caused him to be put in a 
bed, and began to discourse the matter with him, 
he returned to his confession; which he did in 
such a manner, that Lloyd Baid to me it was riot 
possible for him to doubt of his sincerity in it.” 
Upon their trial, Green, Hill, and Berry brought 
witnesses to prove that they were nt home by an 
early hour on the nights when the murder and the 
removal of the body were alleged to have taken 
place; that no dead body could have been con¬ 
cealed in the house mentioned by Prance; and 
that no sedan-chair had come out of Somer¬ 
set House. There was also in favour of the 

• This is the substance of Fiance'* deposition " 1. The Papists, 
because Sir Edmundbury termed au enemy to the quern's servants, 
and would not consent to discharge one Girnld from pariah duties 
(us another justice did),resolved und contrived to tuke away his life. 
—2. Pursuant to which design they hired (for what reward the depo¬ 
nent doth nut know) Hill, Green, Kelly, the deponent, Uirald, ami 
Kerry, to do the fact.—3. Accordingly, the ubove-mimed persona tre¬ 
panned Sir Kdmundbury luto Somerset House, about eight or nine 
o'clock at night j but the depoueut doth not well remember the day. 
—4. This trepan was effected thug : Green gave the deponent notice 
that he and Girnld had set Sir Kdmundbury in St. Clemeut’a ; and 
Hill decoyed him down to tlie Watergate under pretence of parting a 
fray between two felluwa quarrelling in the yard.—ft. When they had 
him near the rnlla by the queen’a stables, Green strangled him with a 
twisted handkerchief; then, finding him atill nhve, wrung Ida neck 
quite round, and punched him with Itls knee in the open yard; which 
done, they dragged him iulo Dr. Godwin's lodgings.—6. On the 
Monday following, precisely between nine and ten o'clock ut night, 
the body wat aliown to the deponent by Hill, Green, and Giruid, in a 
room in the boak square court below stairs, next the garden i there 
it was (by the help of a dark lantluirn) that he, deponent, taw the 
body in the company of tlie said Hill, Green, and Girnld, who were 
only present.—/. On the next Wednesday afuir, about twelve o'clock 
at night, the dead body wo* put into a sednu, and carried out by the 
deponent aud Girnld into Covent Garden, where Green and Kelly 
took him up, and carried him to Long Acre. There the depoueut 
aud Girnld resumed their burden, and carried him to the Soho; from, 
thence he won conveyed astride on horseback, before Hill, into the 
fields, where they thrust hit award through bis body, and coat him 
into a ditch." Ralph gives in a parallel column the deposition of 
Bedloe. It seems to ua that uu inequality of memory, no fear, nor auy 
oilier circumstance or accident whatsoever, eau be possibly mode to 
recoucile or explain tlie discrepancies between the two papers. 
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. prisoners a wide difference between the depositions, 
•f-Prance and those of Bedloe; and Hill did not* 
neglect to lay hold o^e equivocation and waver- 1 
ing of the former witness. He pleaded that Prince 
had retracted his first story, and, being thereby 
perjured, was an incompetent witness; but this. 
,w*» -explained away by Chief Justice Scroggs, 
•who said Prance bad accused the prisoners upon 
oath, but had not retracted that accusation upon 
oath; and, therefore, could not be called perjured. 
Mrs. Hill, who was in court, where she uikthi- 
gui»hed herself by her spirited and sensible efforts to 
save Iter husband, asjeed Prance why he had denied 
all this* Prance replied that it was because of his 
trade; and for fear of losing his employment as 
silversmith to the queen and the Catholics, and 
because he bad not, received a pardon. “ Were 
you not tortured ?” asked Mrs. Hill. Prance an¬ 
swered in the negative.- “ it was reported about 
the town,” said Mrs.Hill, “that he,was tortured. 
There are several about the court that heard him 
cry out.” She exclaimed,with good reason, “My 
witnesses arc not rightfully examined; they are 
modest, and the court laughs at them.” The 
three prisoners received sentence of death; and 
they all three died at Tyburn with solemn asse¬ 
verations, of their innocence. As lUrry was a 
Protestant, the arguments against the Catholics, 
grounded on their alleged habits of convocation, 
and the power of absolution held to belong to their 
priests, as well as on tine spirit of partisanship 
which might lead them to deny the truth in this 
case, did not bear upon him; and it was well 
known that he was respited a week, and might 
have had his life if lie would have confessed, lint 
these circumstances appear to have had no effect 
upon the madness of tire time. As is observed by 
one of the best narrator of these, events—an histo¬ 
rian no less industrious than acute—“ a strong faith 
in the plot was the test of all political merit; not to 
believe, was to he a political reprobate; and ac¬ 
cording to the zeal was the cruelty of the times. 
The terror excited by the plot had caused such a 
[thirst of revenge that nothing but blood could 
'satiate; every supposed criminal was pre-con- 
denvned; and, no sooner did the victim appear, 
but the people called out for the sacrifice: pity 
was looked upon as not only impertinent, hut 
almost criminal; anil even the great prerogative 
of mercy lodged in the ctown was of no use.”* 
The Protestant pulpit gave forth no note of peace 
and mercy ; on the contrary, the preachers opened 
the graves of the Catholic dead^und put them 
to a second death, expounding to ignorant hearers 
how the casuistry of the Jesuits justified the 
most atrocious menus by the end, and insisting 
that the dying words of a Catholic, where his 
church was concerned, merited no credence or 
attention whatsoever. 

While these events were, in progress, a variety 

• Rftlpli. Hut. of ISdkIriiiI ilurius th5 Reign* of King William, 
Quven Anne, Arid King Geor;*« I., with an Introductory Review of tho 
Reign* of the Royal Brother*. Charles and i ante*. 

VOL. III. 


of intrigues hastened the dissolution of this longest 
parliament. Shaftesbury had icsolved to ruin 
Danby; and Dauby had quarrelled with Monta¬ 
gue, the ambassador at Paris, who knew all the 
secret treaties with Louis, having been an active 
agent himself in these nefarious transactions.. 
Accident mud^this Montague figure as a patriot, 
but he was triofo the slave of the court, and more 
meanly corrupt, than the minister he attacked; 

, anil if lie hgd 'not dffenijed the king as well as 
Dauby,.we should have heard nothing ot' his pa¬ 
triotism at this time. .The Duchess of Cleveland, 
though now a cast-off mistress, still claimed and 
obtained a great share in the royal regard. She 
lmd removed her person and her vices to the con¬ 
genial atmosphere of Paris, where she intrigued 
with various Frenchmen, amorously as well as 
politically, being protected by Louis, who thought 
to make her useful by means of her connexions in 
the English court. Montague, after making love 
to herself, made love to her daughter,* and then 
replied to her furious reproaches by threatening to 
disclose her intrigues to his master. Thereupon 
the duchess denounced the ambassador, trusting to 
have the first, word and the best argument with 
her old lover. Her letter to Charles was a com¬ 
pound of debauchery, intrigue, and superstition; 
and as Charles had a superstitious belief in astro¬ 
logy, all these ingredients had their effect. She 
tuid the king how Montague had behaved as 
a lover; that Montague hated him and despised 
both him and his bruther; that lie bad said he 
wished the parliament would send them both to 
travel again, for that the king was a dull govern¬ 
able fool, and the duke a wilful fool; that the 
king always chose a greater beast than himself to 
govern him ; that he would do anything for money 
and pleasure ; that so long as he was furnished with 
money for his pocket and his wenches lie might be 
led by the nose; that he (Montague) had plotted 
against Danby and the Duchess of Portsmouth, now 
maitrenv an chef, against whom she (the cast-off 
mistress) had no malice whatever; that he had 
bribed a conjurer, or fortune-teller, in whom the 
king “ had great faith; for that he hiul at several 
times foretold tilings to him that were of conse¬ 
quence,” m order to make tlft: man, who was poor, 
shape his predictions according to his (Montague’s) 
desires and schemes, &c. &c.f Of a sudden lus 
excellency the ambassador, in spite of the express 
orders of his court, came over to England, placed 
himself in the most intimate relations with Ba- 
rillon, the intriguing French .ambassador, with 

• Anno Rainier. Lady Sussex, one of her children by, or assumed 
to be by, the king. • 

] Harris, Life of (’buries II., Appendix. ~ Burnet, who knew 
uolhini; of this letter, says.—" Montague, who was a man of pleasure, 
wns in an intrifcuo with the Duchess of Cle\eland, who wusijuito 
cast all' by the kiug, ami was then at l*aiis. The king had ordeied 
hiui to find out au astrologer, of whom it was no wonder he had a 
good opinion, for he hail, long before liis restoration, foretold ho 
should emei London on the 29th of May, 1(560. He was yet alive, 
and Montague found lum, ami saw lie was capable of being connpted; 
no lie ie»<died to prompt him to send the king such luuls as should 
seive his own ends. And he was so bewitched with the Duchess of 
Cleveland that he trusted her with this secret: but she growing 
jealous of a new umuur,” &c. &c. # 
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Shaftesbury and his party, and got himself re¬ 
turned to parliament for the borough of Northamp¬ 
ton. The prime minister thought it better to 
commence the attack than to wait for it; and on 
the 19th of December his chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer signified that he was commanded by his ma¬ 
jesty to inform the House of Commons that his 
majesty had received information, that his late 
ambassador in France, Mr. Montague, a member 
of their House, had held several private conferences 
with the pope’s nuncio there, without any directum 
or instruction from his majesty, and that his ma¬ 
jesty, in order to know the truth of that matter, 
had given order for seizing Mr. Montague’s pa¬ 
pers. The House attempted to screen Montague 
with the privileges of parliament, but it was too 
late; the king had got the papers, and treated their 
remonstrances with contempt. Montague, how¬ 
ever, soon told the House the whole affair was a 
mere artifice contrived by the treasurer Dauby to 
save himself; but that bis lordship had deceived 
himself; for, though most of his papers had been 
seized, lie had by good luck saved some very im¬ 
portant letters which might tend to the security of 
the king and kingdom. Hereupon the Commons 
sent some of their members to bring the stud 
papers before them. A small dispatch-box was 
brought, and from it Montague produced tun 
letters written to him by Danbv, soliciting money 
from Louis in the name of the king. The second 
of these letters was that infamous one already men¬ 
tioned, with the postscript m Charles’s own hand ; 
“Tins is writ by my order.” The Speaker read 
both letters to the House, which “ served as a 
lighted match to the train which bail been long 
laid to blow up the treasurer.” I ft the midst of 
the most violent excitement, the House voted, by 
a majority of sixty-three, that these letters con¬ 
tained sufficient matter tor an impeachment; and 
they immediately appointed a committee, of which 
Montague was one, to draw up the articles. These 
articles, which as usual contained several absurdi¬ 
ties and falsehoods, were carried up to the Lords, 
and the Earl of Dauby was impeached in the usual 
forms. A motion was made that his lordship 
should withdraw fioni his seal, but this was over¬ 
ruled by a majority of twenty; and Dauby rose in 
his place to rebut the charges. He pleaded the 
duty of obedience to the king, who had dictated 
the letter; that he had never been cither a papist 
or a friend to the French; though he had reason 
to luheve that the principal informer of the House 
of Commons hacUlie.cn assisted by French advice 
in getting up this accusation. He well knew, 
however, that, besides the correspondence with the 
French king, he had licen guilty of several serious 
unconstitutional offences, and he took shelter un¬ 
der an admission of such misdemeanors to avoid 
the capital charge of treason. The question whe¬ 
ther he should he committed to the Tower as a 
traitor was, however, fiercely debated in the Lords; 
and the motion of ins committal was rejected only 
by a very rrnsrow majority. Besides this troublesome 
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impeachment, Charles had many other reasons for 
dissolving this parliament, which he could no 
longer manage. He therefore prorogued it on the 
30th of December, and dissolved it by procla¬ 
mation on the 24th of January. This pension 
parliament had sat more titan seventeen years. 
Shaftesbury had called it the king’s wife, and the 
dissolution was called a divorce. In the royal 
proclamation the cause assigned was, “ the many 
inconveniences arising from the over long con¬ 
tinuance of one Rtid the same parliament.” Ralph 
say s, with some quaintness and considerable spirit, 
“ His majesty, in the course of many years’ expe¬ 
rience, had, without doubt, found equal cause to 
like and loathe it. While the first flame of their 
mutual affection lasted he was all grace and good¬ 
ness, and they all submission and compliance: 
they were prodigal of their favours; he was sh 
lavish of his thanks: he declared their approbation 
should be the standard of bis government; they 
avowed an unalterable attachment to the prero¬ 
gative: the full power of the sceptre and.sword 
they restored to him, and only reserved that of the 
purse, by wuv of security for their own privileges. 
But even in the midst of all those professions and 
acknowledgments on both sides, it appealed that 
each had tmvul: his majesty cast, an amorous eye 
towuids popery; Ins parliament made an open 
tender of their affections to the church of England: 
jealousies and bunt-lmrnings ensued. the king 
found it his interest to give way; the peuple paid 
for Ins concessions; and the church had the 
benefit. And now, his majesty having felt the 
curb, grew out of humour with the bridle, ami 
failed upon France to set him free. France pro¬ 
mised fair: the king believed, ami threw oft' all 
restraint, m the presumption that he was now the 
master; but necessity opened his eyes, and com¬ 
pelled him mice more to court the assistance of 
those he lfiul disobliged ; who, having now got the 
better of their fondness, took advantage of that 
necessity, and now resolved to make a sale of their 
favours. Henceforward their intercourse was 
mutually mercenary ; the king chaffered for 
supply, and the party-leaders set their prices: butj 
though willing to he bought, they were afraid to 
trust him with the purchase-money. Hence the 
very means of corruption failed; and they began 
o dread the power they had bestowed. Hence all 
their subsequent endeavours were to undo their 
own work, and reduce their monarch once more to 
the servant of the commonwealth ; not, however, 
from honest motives, or by honest means, hut by any 
means indiscriminately, and as our own barbarians 
on the sea-coasfs hung out lights in tempestuous 
imes, to mislead the mariner, that they may prey on 
he wreck. Good often rises out of evil: had not 
he king slighted this parliament, and had notthev 
shown a proper resentment, the constitution had 
»ecn long ago at an end : though their opposition 
was in many instances extravagant, ami always 
mrtook of the leaven of faction, it served to awe 
lie throne and keep the flame of liberty alive 
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among the people.”* But many things have since j 
been brought to light which this writer knew not, 
or saw only, as through glass, darkly. Not satis¬ 
fied with adopting the spirit and using all the re¬ 
sources of faction at home, the patriots maintained 
a clandestine interciArse with the French ambas- . 
sador, in order to detach Louis frjim Charles, to 
crush the Duke of York and the popish faction, 
and to procure the dismissal of Danhy and the 
disbanding of the standing army, the existence of 
which was at times agreeable to the French mo¬ 
narch, whilst at others it was odious and alarming 
to him. The king of England began these un- 
English practices with the old enemy of the coun¬ 
try’s religion, liberty, and honour, in order to esta¬ 
blish a despotism—the opposition in parliament 
entered upon them to preserve freedom; and as 
their manoeuvres with the French court seem ac¬ 
tually to have compelled the reduction of the army 
—though at the price of some national honour 
abroad, and a sacrifice of European policy, as, by 
the reduction, a check upon the dangerous ambi¬ 
tion of Louis XIV. was removed—their error or 
their crime in engaging in this perilous inter¬ 
course and unnatural alliance has been palliated 
by some and even faintly and timidly justified by 
others. But there is worse remains befiind—some 
of the. leaders of these patriots soiled their hands 
and their souls with French gold'. And for this 
charge we can admit of no possible palliation, un¬ 
less we take refuge in a hold denial of the authority 
and evidence (generally admitted as valid ever since 
Dalrvmple discovered them) upon which the whole 
eharge rests. “ When,” says the discoverer, “ 1 
found iu the French dispatches Lord Russell 
intriguing with the court of Versailles, and Alger¬ 
non Sidney taking money from it, 1 felt very 
nearly the same shock as if I had seen a son turn 
his back in the day of battle.”t For the baseness 


• Hist. Tug., Review of the reigns of Kiug Chaties II. and King 

James II. 

t According to llarillon, hit disbursements in 1678-9 were us 
follow 


To the Duke of Buckingham . . 

Algernon Sidney .... 
Hmstrode. ambussador at Brussels 
Kir John Baber 


M r r 1 r.mT LM]eU "'\ Momter. of IK, ll.m.e 


Mr. Harliord 




1000 guiueas. 
500 
400 
500 
500 
500 
500 


is subsequent payments, ns stated by himself to his master, 


Louis, weie :— 

To Ilarbord ........ 500 guineas. 

Hampden (the grandson of the great pnliiot) . 500 

Colonel Titus.500 

Kir Tlionuis Armstrong.500 

Benuet • .000 

Hotlmm ........ 300 

Hicdnl.I. 300 

Carrowav.300 

Frunkland.300 

Compton ........ 300 

Hailey.300 

Saclioveiel ........ 300 

Foley.300 

Bide.300 

Algernon Sidney.50u 

Hrrhert.500 

Sir John Baber ....... 500 

Hill.500 

Boscnwen . 500 


The numea of almost all these persona are to be found in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, as uctive members. Algol non 
Sidney, however, was not in pailiament. 


of Montague we are prepared. It appears he was 
promised 100,000 crowns for ruining Lord Danhy; 
but, as far as Dalrvmple could discover from the 
papers at Versailles, he did not actually receive 
more than 50,000 crowns. But Montague’s sister. 
Lady Hervcy, and several of liis friends, received, 
gratuities from time to time. The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham asked for money much more frequently 
than he got it, though it should seem he obtained 
various payments. Lord Hollis (the presbytenan 
Denzil Hollis of former times) refused a diamond 
snuff-box of the value of 1500/., though he was 
willing to take it with the privity of his master, 
Charles, as a present (not unusually made in such 
cases) at the termination of his embassy to the 
French court; and lie died before he could be 
tempted with a second offer. The diamond snuff¬ 
box was afterwards given to Lord St. Albans, who 
lmd expressed his expectation of receiving a pre¬ 
sent for the services lie hud done King Louis. 
Charles’s French mistress was frequently coupled 
with his minister, the Earl of Sunderland, as an 
impatient claimant for similar rewards. In the 
following year we find Barillon proposing that 
Louis should give both the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and the Lord Sunderland regular pensions.* Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Hampden, Foley, and others of 
these patriot members of the House of Commons 
were men of very large property ; so that an hypo¬ 
thesis has been resorted to to explain their mean¬ 
ness—“ that they agreed among themselves not to 
run the chance of offending Louis, or exciting his 
distrust, by a refusal of his money.”t This seems 
to us rather ingenious than convincing. Another 
hypothesis started by the same eminent writer is, 
that Barillon, who was notoriously a man of ex¬ 
pensive habits, applied to his own uses many of 
the sums which he charged his master with as 
secret outlays among the English patriots, &c. 
And we have heard in recent times of an eminent 
foreign diplomatist who annually charged his court 
with considerable sums for diamond snuff-boxes 
that were never received, or even seen, by those to 
whom thev were assigned in the peculating am¬ 
bassador’s dispatches. In Barillon’s practice there 
is another loop-hole; hut it docs not admit the 
man of the best reputation—Sidney. There were 
two classes of those who were alleged to have re¬ 
ceived the money : one consisting of persons that 
were in actual communication with lmnself, like 
Algernon Sidney; the other consisting of men 
that Sir John Baber, a secret agent, dealt with 
for Barillon, who knew them not, or who never 
pictemled to any direct personal dealings with 
them. In this second class were Littleton, Hamp¬ 
den, Sachcvcrcl, and others; and the proof of 
their corruption rests on the assertion of a pro¬ 
fessional intriguer like Baber, who was “ well 
known for a busy-body in tricking affairs.’” The 

• Halryniple, Appendix. t Hnllam, Constitutional Hi'-t. 

X Roger worth, K\amen.—This high Tory’s account ot B.ibet is 
bitti’i, un*l vet line, in tin* nnun, as appear* l>y a variety of contem- 
poraiy uuthimlies. Roger says that lie vvus " n mini of Jinrtte, 
ami ui possession of the protectorship at court #f the dissenting 
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falsehood either of Baber to Barillon, or of Ba- 
rilkm to the French court, would acquit these con¬ 
siderable men. In secret transactions like these, 
which can only be conducted by knaves, we are 
justified in suspecting all kinds of knaverv and 
.mutual deception. Coleman, the Duke of York’s 
creature, when on his trial for the popish plot, de¬ 
posed that he had received 2500/. from Barillon to 
be distributed among members of parliament, but 
had converted the money to his own use; and 
though Coleman had, seemingly, a motive to tell a 
lie, he yet may possibly have spoken the truth in 
that matter* These and other suggestions merit 
a deep consideration; but, after all, the decided 
bias of the-generous mind which proposed the 
hypothesis was, that Barillon’s accounts were true 
accounts,—that the money was Teally paid and re¬ 
ceived! Louis XIV. had an obvious motive for 
these intrigues: their clandestine 'dealings made 
him, in a manner, master of both parties in Eng¬ 
land; and he might either embarrass the king 
through parliament, if Charles should pretend to 
an independent course of policy, or cast off and 
betTay parliament when Charles should return to 
his base subservience.f 

x. i). 1019.—The elections for the new parlia¬ 
ment were conducted with unusual heat and ani¬ 
mosity. The court and the court party neglected 
no possible bribery, no exertion; but the country 
party were equally active, and, by making an ex¬ 
travagant use of the popish plot, they had the ad¬ 
vantage over their opponents. To avert the storm 
Charles induced his unpopular ’popish brother to 
retire to Brussels; but before James went to the 
Continent be exacted from the king a formal decla¬ 
ration of the illegitimacy of the young Duke of 
Monmouth, of whose popularity he was already 
excessively jealous. The new parliament met on 
the 6th of March. The first thing the Commons 
did was to quarrel with the king about the election 
of their Speaker; the next, to renew the attack 
upon Danby. The Lords resolved the curious con¬ 
stitutional question—and their resolution has in 
modem times been adopted as a principle—that 
the proceedings on impeachments begun intone 
parliament are not affected by a dissolution, but 
may be taken up and continued in the succeeding 
parliament, aB if no such interruption lmd taken 
place. Charles summoned the Commons to 
Whitehall, where he told them that the, two letters 
taken out of the box were really written by his 
orders; that he had, therefore, given a full pardon 
to Danby, hut, at the same time, for certain other 
reasons, he had dismissed him from his service. 

preachers ;•» that the kin#, finding the di«Mnt*H ever active against 
Mm and lit* interests, “ thought it the cheapest way to take off (as 
they called it) those hull-wethers the teachers,” and employed Mir 
John Baber to bribe these leaders “with good annual pensions,” See. 

* Burnet Bays,—" Whatsoever Coleman did in the main business, 
he too* good care of kmuef All his letters 'were full of their being 
able to do nothing for want of money ; and he made the French am¬ 
bassador believe he could do his master groat service, if he was well 
supplied: he got 2500 guineas from him, to gain his master some 
friends i and ha applied it all to furnish out his own expanse."— Om 
Time. 

f Hallam.—Lidrymple. 


. Although there was no want of precedents in 
former reigns, the Commons voted an address to 
the king against the valkjjty of a pardon before 
trial, and they sent up a message to the Lords de¬ 
manding justice. Tho Lords, who were devising 
how to .throw aside the capifol charge of treason, 
had issued a warrant for taking him into custody;- 
but Danby had absconded. The Commons forth¬ 
with passed a bill of attainder, to take effect on the 
15th of April, if the fallen minister did not pre¬ 
viously appear to stand his trial; and the Lords,. 
after some hesitation, adopted the bill. But on 
the 10th of April Danby surrendered himself, 
kneeling at the bar of the Lords, who sentshim to 
the Tower. The popular lord Essex was put at 
the head of the Treasury, but the chief manage¬ 
ment of affairs was left to the Earl of Sunderland, 
now secretary of state, who kept himself in favour 
by condescensions and connivances with the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
But, by the advice of Sir William Temple, Charles 
constituted a new council of thirty persons, into 
which were admitted the most daring and the 
most popular leaders of the opposition, with the 
versatile Shaftesbury for their president.* Not¬ 
withstanding this calculated kindness, Shaftesbury 
urged on the Commons to vote the exclusion of the 
Duke of York from the throne. The accidental 
burning of a printing-house in Fetter-lane, and the 
report that the banished James was about return¬ 
ing with a French Hect and army, hustened the 
blow. And out of doors the great mass of the 
nation echoed from their hearts the position which 
Shaftesbury had delivered in parliament a few 
weeks before :—“ Popery and slavery, like two 
sisters, go hand-in-hand; and sometimes one goes 
first, and sometimes the other; but wheresoever 
the one enters, the other is always following close 
behind.” The Commons, without losing much 
time, resolved, ncmiun contradicente, “ That the 
Duke of York being a papist, and the hopes of 
liis coming such to the crown, had giveu the 
greatest countenance to the present conspiracies 
and designs against the king and Protestant rel 
gion.” They also voted addresses requesting hit 
majesty tu banish all papists twenty miles from 
Jxmdon, and to put all sea-ports, fortresses, and 
ships into trusty hands; and, in conclusion of this 
day’s work, they ordered that their Secret Conte 
mittee should prepare to bring before them all such 
letters and papers as they had in their custody re¬ 
lating to the Duke of York. Lord Russell, though 
one of the new jouncil of thirty, was selected to 
desire the concurrence of the Lords. The latter 
took time for consideration. Sir William Temple 
lays these exclusion proceedings to the charge of 
the aspiring Duke of Monmouth (who had been 
for some time plotting to prove a lawful marriage 

• One of the great recommendation* of this new council wai, thut, 
collectively, the member* of it were worth a very large *um of money 
bo that they might out of their own stock, upon a pinch, furuixh 
the king, no far ae. tu relieve some great necenAity of the crown.” 
Thia wa* * pedal ly pointed out by Temple, the author of the *chenie, 
-Hir IV, Temple't Work*. 
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between his mother, Lucy Walters, and the king) 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, between whom there 
existed a perfect union^and a supposed compact, 
that if Monmouth should become king by right of 
birth and religion, Shaftesbury should drive the 
chariot of governmenlfby right of these dangerous 
services. Charles, in spite of his affection for his 
natural son, was, for many reasons very distinct 
from any generous fraternal affection, not disposed 
to sacrifice his brother; and all the new council, 
except two,* went with him into a scheme for 
quieting the religious fears of the nation, without 
proceeding to the extreme measure of an alteration 
in the order of succession. On the day when the 
Commons were to resume that question, and the 
Lords were to consider whether they should con¬ 
cur* the king, in a speech to both Houses, recom¬ 
mended the prosecution of the popish plot, the 
disbanding the standing army, and the providing 
a fleet for the national security; and then he told 
them that the lord chancellor had communications 
to make to them whicli would prove how his 
thoughts had been employed for the preservation 
of their religion, &c. The chancellor then pro¬ 
pounded the medium scheme, which was—that 
provision should he made by parliament to distin¬ 
guish a papist from a Protestant successor; that 
the authority of a popish prince should be limited 
and circumscribed so ns tu disable him from 
doing harm; that, under him, the whole patronage 
and management of the established church should 
be vested in Protestant trustees, and no ministers 
admitted to livings except the most pious and 
learned Protestants; that the judges, justices of 
the peace, lords-licutennnts, privy counsellors, and 
officers of the navy should neither he appointed 
nor removed but by consent of parliament! Such 
provisions as these would scarcely have left the 
shadow of the royal prerogative, and would, most 
assuredly, never have been observed by James. 
The Commons rejected the scheme altogether, and 
proceeded with their famous hill of exclusion, by 
Jfhich the crown was to pass to the next Protestant 
■r, as if the Duke of York were dead. At the 
dcond reading of this bill (on the 21st of May) 
201 voted for, and 121 against it.f 

These proceedings, together with an attack upon 
the obnoxious Duke of Lauderdale, the persever¬ 
ance in the principle that the king could not pardon 
Dauby before trial, and a searching inquiry about 
pensions and secret-service money made the king 
hasten to a prorogation. This sudden measure 
took the exclusioniBts completely bjj surprise; and 
Shaftesbury was so transported with rage, that he 
exclaimed in the House of Lords that he would 
have the heads of those who had been the king’s 
advisers upon this occasion. Charles, however, 
had not courage to act upon his pardon and re- 

• The two were Shaftesbury and Temple. 

f It wag also removed, ntmtnc contradicente, " That, In defence of 
the kind's person, mid the Protest am religlou, they would stand 
by hie majesty with their lives and fortunes; and that if his majesty 
should come by any violent d*iath, they would reveuge it to the ut¬ 
most on the papists.”—-ftr/, Hiit, 


lease Danby, who remained a prisoner in the Tower 
for five years.* It was in this stormy session, 
when some of the worst of passions made the 
tempest, that one of the greatest blessings we enjoy 
was secured to the nation. This was the habeas 
. corpus hill, which, after being agitated and frus¬ 
trated for nearly five years, was carried through 
the influence of Shaftesbury. The*key to the per¬ 
plexing character and actions of that extraordinary 
man appears to be simply this:—in spite of his 
blind, headlong ambition and profound selfishness, 
he had a real anxiety for the good of his country 
and a regard for liberty; but these noble feel¬ 
ings were made secondary to his passion for ag¬ 
grandizement and control: he would have had 
England the greatest country in the world, hut 
then he must be the greatest man in it; and, upon 
any decline from power and trust, his very coun¬ 
try dwindled in his eyes, and he cared not if he 
ruined her in his attempts to re-establish himself. 

While in England papists had been sacrificed 
to the popish plot, in Scotland a protestant arch¬ 
bishop had been sent to a bloody grave. Sharp, 
after six years, had caught Mitchel, who had fired 
the pistol into his carriage, and that enthusiast 
had been put to death, with some revolting circum¬ 
stances : but the persecutions carried on against 
the conventiclers called up other assassins. In 
fact, the archbishop and the Duke of Lauderdale 
had carried tyranny to its utmost stretch. An army 
of wild Highlanders was let loose in the west 
country, to live upon free quarter, and, being very 
unruly, the men robbed and stole everywhere. 
The gentlemen were required to deliver up their 
arms upon oath, and to keep no horse that was 
worth more than four pounds. The country gen¬ 
tlemen hesitated, which put Lauderdale in such a 
frenzy, that, sitting at the council-table, he made 
bare his arm above the elbow, and swore by Je¬ 
hovah he would make them enter into those bonds. 
Dragoons were employed to dissipate the field- 
meetings, and many a moor and hill-side was made 
wet with the blood of the covenanters. These re¬ 
ligions enthusiasts, for self-defeuce, began to carry 
broadswords as well as bibles to their meetings, 
and at times the praying and preaching ended in a 
regular combat. In these circumstances, whenever 
the king’s troops were victorious, they were merci¬ 
less. it was said that they killed in cold blood, 
at one field-conventicle, upwards of a hundred men. 
In Fife, where the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
chiefly resided, the persecution was ns keen as in 
the west country, and it produced one more ter¬ 
rible effect. A small band of men, united by a 
common enthusiasm and suffering, resolved, after 
fasting and prayer, to take the life of one William 

* According to Algernon Sydney, Dauby, in taking office, had en¬ 
gaged to make the parliament submissive, to pay off the kiug’s debts, 
increase his revenue, and render lilm considerable among the neigh¬ 
bouring princes —" Which are verified,” say# he, " in his tearing 
tweiltv-two shillings and tenpence in th« exchequer, two mid-torty 
hundred thousand pounds of passive debt#, the revenue anticipated 
for almost u year and a half, aud the account his lordship was pleased 
to give, in his speech to tlie peers, of the. esteem the king of Franco 
had for his (majesty’s) person and government.”— Hydnty’sLetters. 
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Carmichael, “ a cruel, bloody man,” said to have i 
been once a baillie of Edinburgh, where he had 
carried on business as a merchant ami become 
bankrupt, but who had now, through the patronage 
of Sharp, obtained a commission from the council 
, to seek out and apprehend all nonconformists and 
iritercommuned persons in the shire of Fife. 
Headed by Hackston of Rathillet, these men, on 
Saturday, the 3rd of May, this year, attempted to 
surprise Carmichael while he was hunting on the 
moors ; hut they missed him. In the midst of their 
fury at this disappointment, a little hoy cried out, 
“ There goes the bishop!” They looked as the 
boy pointed, and saw at a little distance a coach 
drawn by six horses. “Truly,” exclaimed the 
fanatics, “ this is of God : the laird has delivered 
the wretch into our hands.” Rathillet would not 
be the leader in the attack, because he liad^ome 
personal enmity, and might be gpeused of seeking 
revenge; hut John Balfour, of Kiuloch, put him- 
self in the van, and the nine horsemen pushed 
across Magus-Muir, about four miles west from St. 
Andrew’s, in pursuit of Sharp. As soon as the arch¬ 
bishop saw- them lie felt that Ins hour was come ; 
and, turning to his daughter, Isabel, who was with 
him, he said, “ The Lord have mercy on me, my 
dear child, for I am gone 1” The coachman urged 
his horses to the top of their speed; but it was in 
vain: the murderers’ light nags were soon up with 
him, the postilion was wounded, the traces were 
cut, and James Russell, an inhabitant of Kettle, 
standing by the coach-door, roared “Judas, come 
forth!” The old man, who had never shown 
mercy to them or their brethren, implored mercy 
from them, and offered money and a full pardon. 
His daughter knelt on the ground with him, wept, 
and prayed, and tried to shield him with her own 
person; but the hearts of these men were rendered 
obdurate by fanaticism; they pulled her away, and 
Balfour, with one stroke, laid the archbishop at 
his feet. But life was not extinct. Russel! finished 
the horrible work by hacking the skull to-pieces, 
and then ordering the servants to take away their 
priest. The band withdrew no farther than to u 
cottage on the other side of the mmr, where they 
spent the remainder of the day in prayer and 
thanksgiving, blessing their God for the accom¬ 
plishment of this glorious work. A lew days after 
the assassins were in the west country, where the 
effect of their presence was soon manifested. At 
Glasgow they met Cargill and SpreuI, two preach¬ 
ers as fanatic as themselves, and Hamilton, a 
young man of good family, who had often urged 
his oppressed brethren to redress their grievances 
and put down idolatrv with the srtord. On the 29th 
of May, the anniversary of the Restoration, about 
sixty armed men rode into the little burgh of Ru- 
therglen, near Glasgow, put out the bonfires, heard 
a sermon preached, burnt the acts of parliament 
hostile to the kirk, and fixed a declaration upon the 
market-cross. On the Sunday following they held 
a field-convcnticle; and they were so well pre¬ 
pared, that they heat off with loss three troops of 


horse that were led against them by the celebrated 
Graham, of Claverhouse. By the auviee of Lauder¬ 
dale, the army in Scotland was concentrated liegr 
Edinburgh; and the king sent down the Duke 
of Monmouth, who had lately married the great 
Scottish heiress of Buccleu^h. The covenanters 
had taken Glasgow, had made proclamation that 
they fought against supremacy, popery, and pre¬ 
lacy, and had issued their commands to the ma¬ 
gistrates, to turn out all archbishops, bishops, cu¬ 
rates, “and their bairns;” and, on the 22d of 
June, when Monmouth came in sight with 5000 
regular troops, they had posted themselves, not 
unskilfully, behind the river Clyde. But they 
took to praying and preaching when they ought 
to have stood to their arms, and Monmouth forctjl 
the passage of Bothwell-bridge and brought his 
artillery to play upon them. When some fifteen 
of their men had fallen they retreated to Hamilton 
Heath, an eminence at a quarter of a mile’s dis¬ 
tance. There they repulsed one or two charges, 
and broke a body of Highlanders; but, their am¬ 
munition beginning to fail them, and the duke’s 
artillery to ply them afresh, they quitted their po¬ 
sition in disorder, and could not be brought to 
rally again. What followed wgs flight and slaugh¬ 
ter ; four or five hundred were killed, and about 
twelve hundred were taken prisoners. Under 
Lauderdale mid Sharp the gibbet would have 
finished what the sword had spared; but the Duke 
of Monmouth, not less through policy than tem¬ 
per, wn« disposed to mercy, and the prisoners were 
treated with comparative humanity. It is main¬ 
tained by many writers that Shaftesbury and his 
party encouraged this insurrection, in the hope of 
seeing the Scots repeat wiiat they had done against 
Charles 1. 

It might have been expected that the popish 
plot in England would now fall to the ground; 
but the king, through personal fears and a selfish 
policy, permitted it still to take its sanguinary 
course. On the itidenceof Oates, Bedloe, Prance, 
and one Dugdale, who had taken up the proffca u, “- 
trade of a witness, five jesuits, Whitbread, Pi 
wick, Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, with Langur 
borne, a famous Catholic lawyer, were condemned 
by the brutal Jeffreys, now recorder of Ixmdon, 
and a protestaut jury, amidst the shouts of a pro- 
testant audience, and they were all executed. 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, and 
three beuedictine friars, were, however, acquitted 
by the jury, after a trial in which OateB was con¬ 
victed of barefaced perjury. Yet, a few weeks 
after this acquittal, eight priests and monks were 
executed in the provinces for merely exercising 
their functions. 

In the month of August Charles fell sick of a 
fever at Windsor; and the Duke of York, travel¬ 
ling in disguise, came over to look to his interests. 
The duke found that the king had recovered, and 
that his son Monmouth was intrusted with the 
command of the army, was more than ever popu¬ 
lar, and was hacked by a powerful and intriguing 
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party. A violent <iuarrcl between the two dukes 
was the consequence ; and Charles, to preserve his ; 
own tranquillity, sent Ins sun to Holland and his 
brother to Scotland. Monmouth submitted with 
great reluctance ; but his ally, Shaftesbury, con¬ 
soled him with the assurance that his temporary 
exile would give him the merits of a martyr in the 
eyes of the people, and that parTOinent would in¬ 
apt on his <%call. Charles, in dissolving 011 c pur- 
Hrnent and proroguing another, had counted upon 
"pension of 1,000,000 livrcs from the French 
king ;* but Louis, who had 110 present occasion 
for his services, and who feaicd not his enmity, but 
knew his weakness, appended some unpalatable 
conditions to this new money-treaty, which caused 
it to drop. The Duke of York advised him to 
make up for the loss of the French livres by a 
stiiet economy of his English guineas, so as to be 
still in a Btute to do without parluynent; and, in 

• Charles had told Ilurilloti, the French umbnsaudor nud money 
ntfent, thnt this would be the sure vuy, " de mettre pom touto ku 

Me rAnjjleterre dans e« dejHMiduuce Duln/mpte .This piecious 

business was earned on by the kins, the Duke of V>rk, the t'n nch 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Sunderland, and Churchill (afterwards the 
jjrcat Duke of ^lurlhorough), who whs sent to Pons by lits master, 
James, to drive on the burjrnln. Uarillou repoute<U\ hints to his 
muster (hut the Duchess of Portsmouth and Loul Suiuletland ex¬ 
pected gratifications for themselves,—that Sunderland could not 1 m? 
secured without a great 'deal of money; and, subsequently, Louis 
ord'-red the payment of 10,000 pistoles to his lordship, nud 5000 to 
the Duchess ol Portsmouth, with a promise of a tenewnl of these 
presents if they would keep Charles in the interests of France.— 
DcUrymplc, Afflendix. 


the lnoutb of October,* when parliament was lo 
meet, lie prorogued it again, and announced to his 
council that lie would have no session fur a year to 
come. About the same time Shaftesbury was de¬ 
prived of the presidency of the council; Lord Hali¬ 
fax, Lord Russell, and Sir William Temple re¬ 
tired, and Lord Essex threw up the Treasury in 
disgust. Essex was succeeded by Hyde, one of 
the sons of Clarendon, and brother to the Duke of 
Yolk’s first wife; and Hyde, with Sunderland 
and Godolplim, managed a weak and distracted 
government. Having lost the king, Louis and 
Barillon renewed their connexion with the patriots, 
fancying that matters 111 England would inevitably 
end in a civil war. We must pass lightly over 
the disgraceful plots and intrigues which followed. 
Mrs. Ccllicr, a Catholic, midwife, who was em¬ 
ployed by ladies of quality in various capacities, 
and among others in distributing,alms among the 
distressed prisoners for conscience sake, found 
among the inmates of Newgate a very handsome 
young man named Dangerfield. She discharged 
the debts for which lie was in durance, and intro¬ 
duced him to Lady Powis. Dangerfield, who had 
led a most profligate life, and had been branded, 
whipped, and pilloried as a felon, was not very 

• Al this moment, when Charles was so bold, he did not foresee 
the failure of his treaty with Louis,—ho was still counliuj; ou the 
livios. 
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nice as to the means by which he testified his gra¬ 
titude or procured a livelihood. He turned Ca¬ 
tholic, and pretended that, by visiting the coffee-' 
houses in the city, he had discovered a dangerous 
conspiracy of the presbyterians against the king’s 
life and government. I.ady Powis and the active 
midwife introduced him to Lord Peterborough; 
and his lordship conducted him to the Duke of 
York, who had lately returned from Scotland. 
The duke, who had suffered so much from popish 
plots, turned a ready ear to this Protestant plot, 
which might bring ruin on his bitterest enemies, 
the puritans. He gave Dangerfield twenty gui¬ 
neas, and sent him to the king, who gave him 
forty. Being thus regularly installed in his new 
trade, Dangerfield, a few days after, gave informa¬ 
tion that papers and documents of the most con¬ 
vincing kind would be found in the possession of 
Colouei Mansel, who was to be'quarter-master of 
the presbyterian army. Mansel’s lodgings were 
searched, and a bundle of papers was found be¬ 
hind his bed. But the forgery was clumsy; Man- 
scl proved that the informer hud put the papers m 
his room, and Dangerfield was tent hark to New¬ 
gate. But the times were favourable for men of 
his genius; and, shifting his ground with alacrity, 
he declared that he had been induced by the mid¬ 
wife and Lady Powis to fabricate a plot for the 
purpose of covering n real one, conducted, not by 
the presbyterians, but by the catholics; that 
notes and the documents on which the sham plot 
was founded were concealed in a meal-tub in Mrs. 
Collier’s house. And, upon search there, the 
meal-tub was found and the papers in them. The 
tables being thus turned, the midwife was sent to 
Newgate and Lady Powis to the Tower. But the 
grand-jury ignored the hill against the lady, and 
the midwife was acquitted upon trial at the Old 
Bailey. 

Alarmed at the long recess, people from all 
parts of the country began to petition the king for 
the speedy meeting of parliament; and seventeen 
peers of the realm joined in this prayer. The 
court issued a proclamation against improper peti¬ 
tions, and canvassed for counter-petitions with 
very considerable success. 

a.i>. 1080.—Encouraged by the passionate ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty and attachment to regular suc¬ 
cession set forth in these counter-petitions, Charles 
ventured to recall his brother from Scotland, and 
to declare, upon oath before the. privy council, that 
Monmouth was illegitimate. To drive that prince 
away, Shaftesbury presented the Duke, of York to 
the grand jury of Middlesex as / a popish recusant; 
but the judges balked him by instantly discharging 
the jury. The Duke of Monmouth, by Shaftes¬ 
bury's desire, had returned suddenly and secretly 
to London, some time before the Duke of York. 
It was midnight when he reached the city; but as 
soon as his name was heard he was enthusiastic¬ 
ally welcomed by the people, who regarded him as 
their best shield. Charles ordered him to quit 
the kingdom, but Shaftesbury kept him where he 


was; and, as the king could no longer help meet¬ 
ing parliament, the Duke of York was sent back 
to Edinburgh. James departed full of rage and 
resentment, and with the conviction that his bro¬ 
ther would give him up to ruin to preserve him¬ 
self. The session was ojtened on the 21st of 
October. The Commons instantly began to wreak 
their vengeance on the. counter-petitioners, to 
fondle the old popish plot, and to patronise Dan¬ 
gerfield and the meal-tub plot. Tims encouraged, 
the felon accused the Duke of York of having 
instigated him not only to frame his first story 
against the presbyterians, but also, to murder the 
king. On the 2fith of October Lord Russell car¬ 
ried a motion that the House should take into con¬ 
sideration how to suppress popery and prevent a 
popish successor; on the 2nd of November the 
exclusion hill against the. Duke of York was intro¬ 
duced, and it was reported on the 8th. The king, 
who, however, would have sold his brother for 
600,000ft, tried to divert the storm, lmt the hill 
passed the Commons on the 11th of November, 
and oif the 15th, Lord Russell, escorted by the 
exclusioniBts, carried it to the Upper House. The 
king was present at the debate,' and personally 
solicited the peers, who threw out the kill by a 
majority of 63 to 30. The Commons then turned 
hack to the popish plot, to keep the rancour of the 
people alive; and Lord Stafford, one of the five 
lords in the Tower, was brought to trial before his 
peers, who in such a case were quite ready to 
concur with the Commons. The witnesses against 
lmn were Oates, Dugdale, and Tubervillc—a new 
witness, as deeply sunk in villany and infamy as 
cither of the old practitioners. Atter Oates and 
Dugdale had sworn to consultations mid com¬ 
missions from the pope, this Tuliervillc swore 
that, five years before, Stafford, being at Baris, 
hud engaged him to assassinate the king. The 
old earl—he was in his seventieth year—made an 
excellent defence, and, by himself and witnesses, 
proved discrepancies, flat contradictious, and per¬ 
jury in the evidence, of his accuses; yet the 
Lords found him guilty by a majority of 55 — 
31.* Charles, who had been present at the tr 
m Westminster Hull, and who was convinced that 
Stafford was innocent of the imputed treason, yet 
signed the death-warrant with no other mitigation 
than that he should be simply beheaded. The 
sheriffs of London (Bethcll and Cornish) ques¬ 
tioned whether the king had the. power to alter the 
sentence of the lairds, which included or implied 
all the horriij. formalities of hanging, bowelling, 
&c., and they applied to the two IIouscb ; but 
Charles was firm ; the Lords told the sheriff's that 
their scruples were unnecessary, and that the 

* 1 u the rage of her disappointment became the exclueionisti had 
not succeeded, the Duchess of Furtsiuouth attended* Stafford's tt ml. 
" dealing sweetmeats and smiles among hi* prosecutors.” This 
French mistiest* had lH*en flattered by the hope—it' not by it poultice 
promise—ttiai, if the Duke of York should tie set aside,,her own chi! 
ilren, after sort? unexplained process of legitimation, should succeed 
to the throne. Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Sunderland deluded her, 
by turns, in this strange way ; and it appears certain that, under ber 
influence, the king several times was more than half disposed to go 
along with the cxclusiomsU, even without their money. 
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king’s warrant ought to be obeyed. And, accord¬ 
ingly, on the 29th of December, the old nobleman 
was decapitated upon Tower Hill. All this time 
.Charles “ seemed quit? free from care and trouble, 
though oue would have thought ha should have 
been overwhelmed therewith; for everybody now 
imagined he must either dismiss the parliament in 
a few days, or deliver himself up to*their pressing 
desires; but the straits he was in seemed no ways 
to embarrass him.”* 

a. d. 1681.—The House of Commons withheld 
the supplies, and assailed the embarrassed and 
beggared court with various bills, for banishing 
“ the mast considerable papistsfor getting up 
a Protestant association againBt popery and a 
popish successor ; for making the raising of money 
without consent of parliament high treason; for 
securing the regular meeting of parliament; and 
for dismissing corrupt judges. These bills were 
followed up by a remonstrance, in which the Com¬ 
mons required his majesty’s assent to the exclusion 
of his brother. On the 1th of January Charles, by 
message, told the Commons that he could niter con¬ 
sent to the bill of exelusion which had been thrown 
out by the Lords; that in other precautionary 
measures for the security of their religion he was 
ready to go along with them, and that immediate 
supplies Were indispensable. This message threw 
the House into a fury. Lord Russell, his relative 
Lord Cavendish, Montague, the ex-ambassador, 
Sir Henry Capcl, Mr. Hampden, Colonel Titus, 
and others, moved and carried in a series of votes 
that no supply should be granted without the bill 
for excluding the Duke of Y'orkjt that the Earl 
of Halifax and other ministers were promoters of 
popery, &c.; and that whosoever should lend the 
king money on security of the revenues of the 
state, or accept or buy any tally in anticipa¬ 
tion, should be held guilty of hindering the sitting 
of parliament, and be made responsible for the 
same in parliament. That night Charles made 
up his mind to dissolve this parliament; and, to 
take the Commons by surprise, he stole into the 
ouse of Lords at an early hour on the following 
orning. But the Commons got notice, and in 
one short quarter of an hour they tumultuously 
voted that those who attempted to defeat the ex¬ 
clusion bill were traitors sold to France ; that the 
papists were the authors of the great fire of Lon¬ 
don ; that the Duke of Monmouth had been de¬ 
prived of his offices through the Duke of York, 

• Letters of Algernon Sidney,—In the eour^ of this year (1680) 
BariUou informed hi» court that Charles wits entortaming a ]neject, 
of making a Protestant league with the Dutch and Swiss against 
Frnnce ; and that Mr. Herbert, whoso wife was cousin p-emnm to 
Ladv Sunderland, was to go ambassador to Switzeilnnd to conduct 
it: out that Herbert had offered, fvr 5000/, to seire the interests of 
Fraitee iu his, embassy. Well might Dairy tuple exclaim that “ this 
profligacy was extending itself!' 

•f *' I hope,'* said Colonel Titus, " we shall not he wise as the 
fVogs, to whom Jupiter gave a stork for their king. To trust expe¬ 
dients with such a king on the throne would be just as wise, as if 
there were u lion in the lobby, and we should vote to let him in, and 
rhain him, instead of fastening the door to keep him out." ltcforo 
this the anxious eyes of many politicians had been turned towards 
Holland. In the course of the debate Sir Robert Murkliam proposed 
that, upon the death of tho present king, the Prince of Orange should 
rule conjointly with James, his father-in-law. 

VOL ITT. 


and ought to be restored to them; that the city of 
London had merited the thunks of the House; 
•that the infliction of the penal laws upon Protest¬ 
ant dissenters was giving encouragement to popery. 
Here the usher of the block rod knocked at the 
door, and summoned them to attend his majesty 
in the other House. Charles then prorogued the 
parliament to the 30th of the month, and a few 
days after dissolved it by proclamation, appoint¬ 
ing the new parliament to meet on the 21st of 
March—not. at Westminster, but at Oxford, a 
place considered as conspicuous for its loyalty as the 
capital was for its opposition to royal power.* 

In the short interval Charles made some changes 
in his cabinet, and opened another negotiation 
with the French king for more money. In the 
preceding year, in liis irritation at Louis’s parsi¬ 
mony, he had concluded a treaty with the Spanish 
court for the maintenance of the peace of Nime- 
guen; but now, in consideration of two millions 
of livres for the present year, and a million and a 
half for the three following years, he engaged to 
abandon Spain and do the will of France.! 

Sixteen peers petitioned the king against hold¬ 
ing the parliament at Oxford, a place where the. two 
Houses might be deprived of freedom of debate, 
and exposed to the swords of the papists, who had 
crept into the ranks of the royal guards. It ap¬ 
pears, indeed, that the popular party feared the 
king and his troops, and that the king feared them 
and tlie people: both went to Oxford as if they 
were going to a battle,—the king surrounded by 
bis guards of horse and foot, and the exclusioiiists 
by hosts of servants, friends, and armed bravoes. 
Shaftesbury alone—who was supposed to have raised 
or increased the prevailing alann—went to Oxford 
inaborrowed coach,with two footmen belonging to 
another gentleman mounted behind it. The re¬ 
tainers wore ribbons round their hats with inscrip¬ 
tions of “No popery !” “Noslavery!” The king 
opened the session m a confident tone; but it was 
soon found that, in the fierce struggle at the elec¬ 
tions, the wliigs had had the better of the tories 
(these terms were now becoming the commou 
designations of the two great parties), and that 
the present parliament was as resolute as the last 
to exclude the Duke of York.’ The king proposed 
that, upon his decease, the powers of the Crown 
should he vested in the duke’s daughter, the 
l’riucess of Orange, during the life ol her father; 
but this proposition was made in bad faith; nor 
was the Prince of Orange willing to eater into any 
such arrangement, and notlunj^would satisfy the 
Commons save an absolute exclusion. On the 
morning of the 28th of March, when the parlia¬ 
ment was a week old, the king put the crown and 
the robes of state into a sedan-ehnir, got into it 
himself, hastened privately to the place where, the 
I.ords met, and dissolved this his fifth and last 
parliament. And after this step both the sove- 

• Furl. Hist.—A. Sidney’s Letters.—Reresby’s Journal. 

\ Dalrymnle, Memoirs and Appendix.—Mazure, llistoire do U 
Revolution do 1688 an Angleterre. • 
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Oxford. Flora a Drawing by Hollar. 


reign and the representatives of tlic people scam¬ 
pered away from the learned city of Oxford as if 
they were retreating from some furious enemy. 
The whigs put forth “ A Modest Defence of the late 
Parliament,’’ and proclaimed everywhere that its 
dissolution was intended as a prelude to the entire 
subversion of the constitution. The tories, on the 
other side, showered congratulatory addresses upon 
the sovereign; and the clergy and the two Univer¬ 
sities descanted on the divine right, and declared 
that it belonged not to subjects either to create or 
censure, but to honour and obey their king, whose 
fundamental right of succession no religion, no 
law, no fault, no forfeiture, could alter or dimmish.* 
Shaftesbury was committed to the Tower upon a 
charge of instigating insurrection ; and two Lon¬ 
doners, who had great influence among the poorer 
classes of citizens,—Stephen College, a joiner, 
commonly called, from his zeal against popery, 
“the Protestant joiner,” and John House, de¬ 
scribed as a Wapping follower of my Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury,—were made fast. The court expected to 
get evidence from these poor men against the 
“great driver;” but they we.re disappointed. 
Among the witnesses against them were Dugdale 
and others, who had been believed when they swore 
away the lives of papists, hut who now found no 
credit. The grand jury threw out the bilk of in¬ 
dictment, Rouse escaped; but, as College was 

• • Address from Cambridge. 


charged with treasons committed in Oxfordshire 
as well as in Middlesex, he was sent down to trial 
at the assizes in Oxford, “because the inhabitants 
of that city wit more in the interests of tile 
Court.” And there, upon evidence which the 
grand jury at London had rejected, the poor “ Pro¬ 
testant joiner ” was condemned and executed as a 
traitor, for having accused the kiug of tyranny and 
popery, and conspired to seize his person during 
the sitting of tiic late parliament at Oxford. The 
gowned men there had scarcely done shouting for 
this sentence and execution when the Londoners 
raised their shouts of joy for the acquittal of the 
liarl of Shaftesbury. The court had scrupled at 
no measure that might tend to insure his convic¬ 
tion : all the arts which Shaftesbury had employed, 
or was believed lo have employed, in getting up 
and supporting the evidence in the popish plot, 
were now turned against him. In the heat of that 
combustion it v'as wondered how the papists, who 
were said to have been so enterprising and active 
in England, where their number was so small, 
should have been so inactive iu Ireland, where 
their number was so great. But a few mouths 
before Shaftesbury’s committal to the Tower, 
“ some lewd Irish priests, and others of that nation, 
hearing that England was at that time disposed to 
hearken to good swearers, thought themselves well 
qualified for the employment: so they came over 
to swear that there wus a great plot m Ireland to 
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bring over a French army and to massacre all the 
English. The witnesses were brutal and profligate 
men; yet the Earl of^fjhaftesbury cherished them 
much : they were examined by the parliament at 
Westminster, and what they said was believed. 
Upon that encouragftnent it was reckoned,that we 
should have witnesses come over in whole com¬ 
panies.*'* Upon the evidence of these scoundrels 
Oliver Plunket, titular Romish Archbishop of 
Armagh, an amiable old man, was condemned as 
a traitor for having collected money and troops, 
and invited the French into Ireland in order to 
extirpate the Protestants; and Charles, in order to 
carry off the affectation of his belief of the popish 
plot, had, even after the dissolution of the Oxford 
parliament, permitted his execution to take place. 
And now he employed those same brutal and pro¬ 
fligate men to swear against Shaftesbury. But in 
spite of those Irish witnesses, and all the other 
resources of the court, the grand jury ignored (lie 
bill. From this moment Charles entertained the 
most violent animosity against popular sheriffs, 
who could return popular juries, and ’began to 
entertain the project of depriving the city of its 
charter.f At this critical season, William, Prince 
of Orange, proposed to pay a visit to England. 
Both Charles and his brother the duke believed 
that he Intended to take a near view of the strength 
of the whig party, and to .sec whether he could turn 
it to iiis own advantage. The duke advised Ins 
brother to decline the visit altogether, lor James 
already trembled at the thought of his son-in-law ; 
but the king, though he gave him little cncouiagc- 
ment, allowed the prince to come over. William 
had several motives and amis, some secret, sonic 
apparent. He wished to bring England into a 
league against France, and to induce his uncle 
Charles to summon a parliament, without which 
he knew that his power ns an ally would be null. 
With or without his uncle’s consent he made some 
attempts to mediate between the king and the 
popular party, and he frequently visited Lord 
Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, and others. The 
effect on the mind of Charles was inevitable. “ I 
wonder,” said he, ‘‘why the Prince of Change and 
the Duke of Monmouth are so fond of eucli other, 
when they both aim at the same mistress.” In 
the course of conversation William observed that 
the whig party was the most numerous. The sig¬ 
nificant reply of Charles was,—“ That is because 
you speak with none else.” The prince accepted 
an invitation to dine in the city, which was sent to 
him by the sheriffs, who were odious at court. 
Iiis uncle hastened to call him to Windsor, and in a 
very few days they parted, Charles promising to have 
once more recourse to a parliament if Louis XIV. 
should attack the Low Countries, and William, 
being convinced that some mighty convulsion was 
approaching in England. As soon as William’s 
hack was turned, Charles apologised to the French 
ambassador for seeing his nephew, and accepted a 
bribe of a million of livres from France, for allow- 

• Buruei. 1 Burnet.—Roger North — Ralph. 


ing Louis to attack Luxemburg, one of the keys of 
the Low Countries* 

In all this Charles was counselled by his bro¬ 
ther, wlio, soon after the departure of the Prince 
of Orange, was recalled to court. James had not 
been idle in Scotland, where, m spite of his reli- 
gion, which by law excluded him even from being 
a common justice of the peace, lie had been allowed 
to exercise the high functions of a viceroy, under 
the title of King’s Commissioner. After their 
defeat at Botliwell-bridgc, a hand of the most en¬ 
thusiastic of the covenanters rallied round Came¬ 
ron, a preacher, from whom they afterwards de¬ 
rived the name of Cameramans. They wandered 
from place to place, or lay hid in the wilds, till 
the imposition upon the country of the idolatrous 
duke seemed to offer a favourable opportunity of 
raising the whole of the indignant people. Then 
Cameion came forth, with his followers, and affixed 
to the. market-cross of Sanquhar “A Declaration 
and Testimony of the true Presbyterian, Anti-pre- 
latic, Anti-crastian, and persecuted Parly in Scot¬ 
land.” In this document they renounced and 
disowned Charles Stuart, and under the banner 
of the Lord Jesus Christ declared war against 
lum as a tyrant and usurper; and they also dis¬ 
owned and resented the reception of the Duke of 
York, a professed papist, in Scotland, as being re¬ 
pugnant to their principles anil vims to the Most 
Iligli God. Then, with a mere handful of men, 
Cameron took the field. He was surprised by 
three troops of dragoons, and died fighting, with 
his brother and ten of his followers. A few were 
made prisoners; the rest escaped with Donald 
Cargill, another preacher, as enthusiastic as Ca¬ 
meron, who soon re-appeared at Torwood, in Stir¬ 
lingshire, and there, as a minister of Jesus Clnist 
and the true Church, pronounced excommunication 
against Charles 11., King of Scotland, for Ins mock¬ 
ing of God, iiis perjury, adultery, incest, drunken¬ 
ness, and dissembling with God and man; against 
James, Duke of York,for Iiis idolatry; against 
Janies, Duke of Monmouth, for his invasion of the 
Lord’s people at Bothwell-bridge; against John, 
Duke of Laudeidale, for blasphemy, apostasy, and 
adultery; anil against the Duke of Rothes, and other 
ministers of the crown, fur various heinous offences. 
Upon tins affront the government began to execute 
the prisoners they had taken in the affair with 
Cameron, and to seize more victims. These en¬ 
thusiasts, whether men or women, suffered im¬ 
prisonment and torture without flinching, and went 
to the gallows in an ecstasy. .To some the Duke 
of York sent offers of pardon if they would only 
cry out “ God save the King;” but with the rope 
about their necks they all* refused, and died for 
their “ good old cause,” rejoicing that they would 
sup that night in Paradise. Donald Cargill was 
taken; and he and four of his disciples, on the 
26th of July (1681),-were condemned for rebellion 
and disowning the king, and hanged the next day. 
A considerable number of the west country fanatics 

• Dalrymjile.—Mtizuie. * 
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were, by orders of the duke, drafted into a Scottish 
regiment serving abroad under the Popish banner of 
the King of Spain. Asking’s commissioner, James 
opened a Scottish parliament in-the month of July, 
1681, having previously obtained some credit by 
■ checking the corruptions of Lauderdale, and dis¬ 
placing many of his hungry satellites. The papist 
promised to maintain episcopacy and put down 
conventicles, against which there was now a re¬ 
newed persecution in England as well as in Scot¬ 
land. The parliament, in reply, coupled the dan¬ 
gers of popery with those of Camcroniunism. He 
brought in the scheme of an oath or test to be 
taken hy all in public stations, who were to swear 
to maintain the supremacy of the king, and the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The celebrated 
Fletcher, of Sultoun, after opposing the hill with 
great spirit and eloquence, moved, that the defence 
of the Protestant religion should lie made a part of 
the test. The court party, slavish as it was, could 
not in decency oppose this; and the di awing up of 
the clause was committed to Lord Stair, who had 
had the boldness to warn the duke publicly on his 
arrival in Scotland to beware of attempting to 
weaken the Protestant faith. Lord Stair so worded 
the new clause as to make the Protestant religion 
to be that which was contained in the first Scot¬ 
tish confession of faith made in the year 1560, and 
which, although it did not directly meddle with 
the question of church government and the royal 
supremacy, was certainly in spirit Calvinistic, and 
at least opposed to the exclusive claims of prelacy 
as well as to the divine right of kings. The clause 
wasnllowcd to pass in parliament. To save the Duke 
of York from that part of the test which provided 
for the Protestant religion, it was proposed, while 
the bill was under debate, that the princes of the 
blood should not be obliged to take, the test at all. 
Lord Belhavcn stood up and said, that the chief 
use of the. test was to hind a popish successor. 
II is lordship was instantly sent prisoner to the 
castle by the parliament: and the lord-udvocate 
announced that lie would impeach him. Not¬ 
withstanding these high courses, the Earl of Ar- 
g\le, son to him who suffered at the beginning of 
the reign, and formerly known as Lord Lorn, 
avowed the same sentiments as Belhavcn ; and his 
speech was believed to have sunk the deeper into 
the mind of the duke, because he was silent about 
il. Soon after the duke removed laird Stair from 
his high office of president of the court of session, 
and instituted prosecutions against him and Fletcher 
of Saltoun, which' induced them both to fly their 
countty, where neither the lords'nor the parliament 
would have afforded them any protection. To hit 
Argyll', James called upon him at the council- 
table to take, the test. Argyle took it, but added 
to bis oath this limitation, “That he took the test, 
so far as it was consistent with itself; and lhat he 
meant not to preclude himself, in a lawful way, 
from endeavouring to make alterations in church 
and state, so far as they were consistent with his 
religion and foyalty.” James permitted this ex¬ 


planation to pass without remark, with a smil¬ 
ing countenance invited Argyle to sit beside him 
at the council-board, and, ij> , 4 he course of the day’s 
business, frequently whispered in his ear as if in 
friendly confidence. Two days after, nevertheless, 
he was eommitted to the caBtre of Edinburgh, and 
charged with treason for making and uttering the 
’ limitation. The captive earl wrote to the duke, 
hoping that he had not deserved his highness’s dis¬ 
pleasure, expressing his loyalty and obedience to 
his majesty and his royal highness, and begging to 
know what satisfaction was expected from him, 
and where and how he might live with his high¬ 
ness’s favour. James left the letter unanswered, 
hut some of the court cabal sent to inform Argyle, 
secretly, that no more was designed than to humble 
him, decrease his feudal power in the western 
highlands, and depiive him of his heritable and 
otlier offices; and James himself, when some at 
court spoke us if it was intended to threaten life 
and fortune, exclaimed “ Life and fortune ? God 
forbid.” Nevertheless, on the 12th of December, 
Argyle was brought before the slavish and venal 
lords of justiciary, who, hy a majority of three to 
two, found that the offences charged against him 
did really amount to treason and lesing-ilfaking; 
and, with indecent lmstc, sent the case to the assize 
or jury. Good and wise men hail been suggesting 
for years measures to abate these hereditary hates 
and feuds, which were one of the greatest curses of 
Scotland ; vet, by the special selection of the 
court, the Minqiioss of Montrose, the grandson of 
him who lmd been hanged hy Argyle and the 
covenanters, the hereditary and implacable eiiemy 
of all that bore the name of Campbell, sat there as 
chancellor, or foreman of the jury, and delivered 
the hurried sentence of guilty. And, on that very 
day, that no time might he lost, “ the dark cabal” 
dispatched a letter to the king, which, without 
giving any particular account of the proceedings, 
represented that, after a full debate and clear pro¬ 
bation, Argyle had licen found guilty of treason, 
and urged “ that it was usual, and most fit for his 
majesty’s service and the advantage of the crown, 
that a sentence be pronounced upon the verdict of 
the assize, without which the process would lie 
still imperfect; after which, his majesty might 
order all further execution to lie sisted (suspended) 
during pleasure.” “This letter,” says Ralph, 
“ was signed hy the whole council, not at discre¬ 
tion, after the usual form, hut by special command 
laid on every member, the clerk going about with 
the. letter from cnan to man, and extorting every 
subscription bv pleading that command, and mak¬ 
ing complaint to the duke if any scrupled to yield 
oliedieticc. Hence, some bishops thought them¬ 
selves obliged to forget their function, and soil 
their hands in this cause of blood; and eVcn some 
of the carl’s own friends and relations had not the 
firmness to decline what they blushed to perform.”* 
Previously to his mock trial, the earl had been 
warned that close conference had been held among 
• ills. 
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the duke’s “ familiars,” '■who recalled how the 
earl had been pardoned by his majesty iu 1663, 
after he had been found* guilty by the Earl of Mid¬ 
dleton and the parliament; and how it was then 
esteemed a capital erjor in Middleton, that he had 
not proceeded at once to execution ih spite of his 
majesty’s order to the contrary—fcr though this 
might have cost Middleton a frown, it would have 
cost him no more. And it was Reasoned among 
the familiars, that if a proceeding of that nature 
would have been so lightly resented then, it would 
be altogether overlooked now, when the Duke of 
York wj}6, as it were, on the throne of Scotland. 
And they further concluded, that to postpone the 
death of the earl would look like diffidence; where¬ 
as his instant execution would have a very salu¬ 
tary effect. At the same time that these secret 
particulars were poured into the ear of the pri¬ 
soner, he waa told that nothing but fair weather 
Would appear towards him till his doom was scaled; 
and, after his trial, lie was warned of the letter of 
tlic council to the king signed by special command. 
Argyle became convinced that nothing short of 
his life would satisfy the rage of his enemies; and 
that he had no way to escape their cruelty except 
by flight.* Yet, the day after his conviction, and 
the dispatch of the letter to the king, he applied to 
the Duke of York for a short audience. The duke 
replied, “ That it was not usual to Bpeak to crimi¬ 
nals, except with rogues concerned in a plot, when 
discoveries might be expected ; hut that he would 
consider of it.” On the morrow lie refused to grant 
the audience. Argyle applied again, and James 
again refused. A day or two after, some troops of 
horse and a regiment of foot were marched into 
Edinburgh, and the carl was informed that lie was 
to he brought down from the castle to theTolbooth, 
whence criminals were usually carried to the scaf¬ 
fold, Argyle then begged to see his daughter-in- 
law, Lady Sophia Lindsay, disguised himself as 
that lady’s page, and succeeded in following her 
out of the castle. He lied to London, where he 
lay concealed for some time, and then etossed over 
to Holland, where lie found many inends and 
couutrymen, fugitives like himself, enjoying the 
protection of the Prince of Orange. Immediately 
after his evasion, the lords of justiciary decreed 
and adjudged that, as a traitor convict, he was 
liable to all the penalties of treason; that he should 
be put to death when apprehended, at what time 
und in what place and manner his majesty should 
think fit to ordain ; that his name, memory, and 
honours should be extinct; that Ins posterity 

* Artijlo U.d beau K»iUy ft .vt'eval ollcacws winch, iu tin' eye. nf 
the Duke of York, were uu|itmlotial)le. lie was the only mini of 
i|nalny iu Scotland who, after the ili.euvery of the tmyibh i>lul, took 
nut n eouiniu.iou todiaarm the nam.ls (whetliei out of l'nVilie zeal 
or lira ate nnimoltty, la hard to decide); and. nmler the SOU!' autho. 
rlty, haems tmaunonttil the chief of the Macdonald, to surrender hi. 
arm., It drew upou him a littiu war: Macdonald therrution entering 
Aryyto.hire with an armtsil force, and committint! hostilities on ail 
st,to. on Hie earl’s lauds and tenants; amt when a herald was sent to 
him ftor.i tile privy council, reititiritifr him to disband ins finer, in- 
stead of abeyllllf. ha lore the coat from off the herald's bark, untl sent 
him hack to Kdinbitrsli. And, ns if iu this whole jiroceeduty he had 
acted bv authority, not in defiance of it, lie waa never called ttt riues- 
tiou either for his insolence or his Ireason. This, however, happened 
before tile dnke’a arrival iu Scotland. 


should be incapable of honour, place, or office; 
and that his estates, goods, and chattels should he 
forfeit. The apology made for the irregularity and 
severity tif these proceedings, which astonished 
and terrified all Scotland, and deeply affected every 
man in the three kingdoms who was not an idola¬ 
ter of the prerogative, and ambitious of being a 
slave, was simply this—that they were only in¬ 
tended to force the Earl of Argyle to surrender 
some hereditary jurisdictions which were incompa¬ 
tible with those of the crown, and with the regular 
administration of justice by the national courts. 
The king having made large deductions for the 
satisfaction, as it was said, of the carl’s creditors, 
and for the support of the younger branches of 
the family, afterwards restored the forfeited estates 
to Lord Lorn, the carl’s eldest Bon: but he re¬ 
tained all the hereditary jurisdictions as rights of 
the crown; and (hese, with others which were 
wrenched from their possessors, or resigned in 
fear, were shared among the creatures of James’s 
court, to lie holden during the royal pleasure. But 
the Duke of York procured from the terrified par¬ 
liament ail act fur more important to himself: for 
it was declared to he high treason to maintain the 
lawfulness of excluding him from the succession, 
either upon account of his religion, or upon any 
other ground whatsoever. This net he obtained, 
to show the exclusiomsts in England that a civil 
war must lie entailed upon the two kingdoms if 
they persisted in their scheme, or succecdetl in bur¬ 
ring him from the English throne. Janies then gave 
loose to his natural temper, which, from his youth 
upwards, had been severe and unforgiving; and 
so thoroughly had the cruelties of Lauderdale and 
Sharp, and the religious animosities, brutalized 
the people, and set them like wild beasts against 
one another, that it seemed impossible to govern 
them either by mercy or severity; and hence 
James had in the Tories eager instruments to cut 
deeper than he might order, and a standing excuse 
for all the cruelties that might be committed.* 

The permission to return to England after the 
departure of the Prince of Orange had not been 
obtained bv James without the disgraceful intrigue 
in which Iiis brother’s French unstress and the 
perfidious Earl of Sunderland had been principally 
engaged. Sunderland, then Secretary of State, 
had, by the king’s express commands, voted for 
the hill of exclusion in the House of Lords; hut, 
for his present successful intrigue, he was restored 
to the favour of the duke and to his former office. 
Charles, however, betrayed more uneasiness of 
mind than fraternal affection when his brother 
waited upon him at Newmarket.t James, to re- 

• liurnct.—Wodiow.—Ralph. 

| While James was «t Newmarket ho was waited upon by tin* urr 
chancollui ol the neighhoiuiug uuhersily, who, in the name of that 
learned body, congratulated him on his ret uni, and lieptai-etl his 
royal highness's good government of Scotland hoili in vluut li and 
fctiile. The papist piinee replied “Thai he would evei tuud by the 
church ot England as now established, and count vii.uk v the mein 
liers of it; as having seen, by expeueuce, that they wvie the best 
supporters of tho crown." Immediately ultei this inteniew and 
speocli, the king signified his will aud pleasuie tint the uimerslly 
| should choose another chancellor iu the room of his natuial son, 
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move his anxiety, told him that he had no ambition 
to meddle again in the affairs of England, but that 
he wished to he intrusted with those of Scotland. 
And Charles received this declaration with thanks, 
having in vain endeavoured to make James con- 
' form outwardly to the Established Church. With 
full liberty to dispose of all power and places in 
Scotland as he pleased, the duke, after about two 
months’ stay in England, took leave of the king, in 
order to return to Scotland, to settle the govern¬ 
ment there, and then bring up his family to court. 
On his voyage a disastrous accident had well nigh 
relieved both nations from all the fears they enter¬ 
tained on his account. The Gloucester frigate, 
which carried him and his retinue, struck upon a 
sand-bank called the Lemon apd Ore, about twelve 
leagues from Yarmouth. It was night; the duke 
was in bed; and there was nine feet water in the 
hold, and the sea fast coming in at the gun-ports 
before lie threw on his clothes and got upon deck. 
The seamen and passengers were in no command, 
running hither and thither, and every man study¬ 
ing howto save his own life. “ This forced the 
tin lie to go out at the large window of the cabin, 
where his little boat was oideml quietly to attend 
him, lr.st the passengers and seamen should have 
thronged so in upon him as to overset his boat. 
This was accordingly so conducted as that none 
hut Earl Winton and the President of the Session, 
with two of the bedchamber men, went with him. 
They were forced to draw their swords and to hold 
people off.” Other boats were put out and 
crammed, people leaping pete-mele from the 
shrouds, the yards, and the deck of the frigate, 
which was sliding off the sand-hank, and going 
down in deep water. One boat was upset by being 
overloaded; the persons in the other boats saved 
themselves bv beating off the desperate swimmers 
that would cling to their sides. The royal yachts 
in attendance on the frigate came up in an oppor¬ 
tune moment, and took the duke and the rest of 
the survivots on board. Lord O’Bnen, the Karl 
of Roxburg, Sir Joseph Douglas, one of the Hydes, 
who was lieutenant of the Gloucester, Sir John 
Berry, the captain, and above one hundred und 
Unity more persons perished. Among the survi¬ 
vors "who amounted to about a hundred persons, 
was Citium Churchill, for whose preservation 
James is said to have taken great care.* His 
Ruud Highness went on to Edinburgh, called the 
epuiK'd, and declared, as the king’s will, that the 
administration of affairs should he ill the hands of 
Ins thice cioatmfs, the Earls of Perth, Quecns- 
hciiy, and Aberdeen, who adopted the most arbi¬ 
tral) butem, not only punishing the Covenanters 

whose election he I ml foimerh unit'd. At thin moment the Puke of 
Monmouth hail been tlepmeil of nil hi* honour# except the peerage, 
the Older ol the (inter, .uul this chuucelloiship. The go*tied men 
could harclK ehet the JlnVe ot York (the Poke of Aibemkile, the 
stupid son of Monk, vs.m <Ine-eti); hut, to show their reference for liu 
high tics#, they took down Monmouth's portrait, which hud been 
hung tip with great (eremon y not long beJore In their school*, and 
publicly burned it with iii.nn insults, 

* Letter of the Lord I’lotoslof Ldiuhurgh, Sir James Pick, who 
waa on buaiii tke Puke of York’s ship, ns printed byPahymplo 
Appendix), and by Nr Henry Libs.—Letter of Lord Dartmouth. 


and Cameronians, but all who were suspected of 
( keeping company with them, or of giving them any 
merciful assistance in theip. hour of need. Courts 
ofjudicature, which had their boots and their other 
tortures, and which differed, very little from the 
Inquisition, were erected in trie southern and west¬ 
ern countries.. Above two thousand individuals 
were outlawed, and the soldiers were authorised to 
shoot any delinquents that would not renounce 
Cameron’s and Cargill’s declarations against the 
king, and pray God to Bave him. Thousand* of 
PrcsbyterianB, who had taken no part with those 
desperate enthusiasts, began to think of emigration 
to America. ' 

In the mean while the Duke of York had re¬ 
turned with his wife and family to England, and 
had been reappointed lord high admiral,and lodged 
at St. James’s. As soon as nil this was known to the 
Duke of Monmouth, who had gone abroad upon 
the king’s promise that James should be kept at a 
distance in Scotland, that over-confident person 
catne again hastily over, in defiance of Charles’s 
command. lie was received in the city of London 
with an enthusiastic welcome. As in the year 
lOIO-SO, Monmouth set out with a train arid 
equipage little less than royal, to make a Jlrugress 
through the kingdom. He was followed by a retinue 
of a hundred or more persons, all armed ail'd magni¬ 
ficently accoutred. In Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
Wuicostershire, and Cheshire he was treated like 
a king or heir-apparent. The Lords Macclesfield, 
Brandon, Rivers, Colchester, Delamerc, Russell, 
and Grey, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and many others of 
the high gentry of the Whig party, met him at the 
head of their tenants in different places. And, as 
the ancient manners of England were not at that 
time laid aside, most of those, who came to meet, 
him were armed. When he approached a town, 
lie quitted his coach, and rode into it on horse¬ 
back : the nobility and gentry went foremost in a 
band; at a distance and single rode the duke; 
and, at a distance behind him, the servants and 
tenants. When he entered the towns, those who 
received him formed themselves into three ranks; 
the nobility, gentry, and burghers being placed in 
the first, the tenants in the next, and the servants 
in the last. He gave orders for two hundred covers 
to be prepared wherever he dined. At dinner, two 
doors wete thrown open, that the populace might 
enter at the one, walk round the tabic to see their 
favourite, and give place to those who followed 
them by going out at the other: at other time* he 
dined in mi open tent in the field, that he might 
the better see and be seen. At Liverpool he even 
ventured to touch for the king’s evil. He entered 
into all country diversions; and, as lie was of 
wonderful agility, even ran races himself on foot; 
and, when he had outstripped the swiftest of the 
racers, he ran again in his boots, and heat them, 
though running in their shoes. The prizes which 
he gained during the duy he gave away at chris¬ 
tenings in the evening. The bells were rung, 
bonfires made, and vollies of fire-arms discharged 
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wherever he came: the populace, waving their hats 
in the air, shouted after him, “ A Monmouth! A 
Monmouth! ” 

All these proceedings, together with some of a 
more private nature, were watched by a well- 
organized body of 9pies, who had been collected 
and drilled through a series of yeaijs by Mr. Chif- 
finch, and who now sent hourly reports to court. 
The king and his brother were the more alarmed, 
because they knew that in the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth the plotting royalists had held their 
meetings aud consultations at horse-races, cock- 
matches, and similar sports, which, upon that ac¬ 
count rfiieflv, had been prohibited and put down 
by Cromwell. The notorious Jeffreys was at this 
time, “ with his interest on the side of the Duke of 
York,” Chief Justice of Chester, having caused the 
removal of Sir Job Charleton, who is described by 
a Tory friend as “ an old cavalier, loyal, learned, 
grave, and wise.” Taking advantage of some 
disturbances which happened at Chester, Jeffreys 
got from court a commission of oyer and terminer, 
and began to make use of it against the admirers 
and filends of the Protestant duke.t Monmouth 
himself was arrested at Stratford, where he had 
accepted an invitation to time in the public streets 
with all the inhabitants on masse. A single mes¬ 
senger from Loudon entered the town, and showed 
the warrant for his apprehension, on the charge of 
“ passing through the kingdom with multitudes of 
riotous people, to the disturbance of the peace and 
the terror of the king’s subjects.” He submitted 
at once, in the nndst of his friends, relying upon 
his tutor Shaftesbury’s salutary provision of 
habeas corpus; and in London he was immedi¬ 
ately admitted to bail.J The king and the court 
party had long complained that they could have 
no chance at law against their opponents so long 
as the city was allowed to appoint Whig sheriffs.^ 
Emboldened by the passive-obedience addresses, 
which still continued to arrive in shoals, and by 

• l) airy m pie, Memoirs. 

+ Mr. booth, Afterwards Karl ol Warrington, l»a9 left ,i striking 
portiuit of Jeftrays, us lie appeared at this time as duel justice of 
Chester:—** His unme is Sir G. Jeffreys, who, I must say, behaved 
himself more like a Jack-pudding, than with that gravity that beseems 
a judge. He was nughty witty upon the prmoneis at the bur. Ilo 
was very full of his joke# upon people that came to give evidence, not 
suffering them to declare what they hud to nay m their own way and 
method, but would Interrupt them, because they behaved with mme 

K avtty than he. But 1 do not insist upou this, nor upon the lute 
»ur* he kept ui our citv. It u said he was every night drinking till 
two o'clock, or beyond that lime, aud that he went to his chamber 
diunk; but this I have only by common fume, tor 1 was not m hi# 
company—I bless God I am not a man of his principles or behaviour 
—but in this mornings ho appeared with the symptoms of a man Hint 
over-night had taken a large cun." 

1 Hi# bail were Lords Russell, Grey, &e. 

(j Shaftesbury, ufter hi# release, hail broughUactions for defama¬ 
tion and conspiracy against one (Jrudock, wTio bad called him a 
traitor, and against Gruhame, the solicitor of the Treasury, who had 
been employed in suborning, or at least collecting, witnesses against 
him. Crodock, by tho advice of the crown lawyeis, moved that the 
writ of summons for a jury should bo transferred fium London to 
#ome oilier county, that the return might be tuir aud impartial, aud 
the court insisted " that it was not likely to be an Indifferent trial in 
the city.’ 1 Shaftesbury, on the other side, declared “ That he could 
expect no justice elsewhere j that, so many counties having reflected 
upou him in their addresses, lie could not expect any justice from 
them; aud, therefore, he should withdraw his action." Tho chief 
justice, Frauds North, retorted that his lordship’s resolution did 
greatly confirm the opinion of tho court that it ought not to be tried 
in Loudon, seeing his lordship would not trust any other jury in 
Kuglund with his cause. Thus each party criminated the ether, aud 
both were so far in the right.. 


the evident consternation and despondency of the 
Whigs, and encouraged by the supple character of 
Sir John Moore, the then lord mayor, they re¬ 
solved to get these important appointments, with 
the selection of juries, into their own hands. In 
the olden times, as a compliment to the first ma¬ 
gistrate of the city, it had been usual for the lord 
mayor, at the Bridge House feast, to drink to a 
citizen, who, on Midsummer-day, was approved 
as one of the new sheriff's, as a matter of course, 
by the livery, who then elected the oilier sheriff 
by themselves. Ever since the commencement of 
the struggle of the parliament with Charles I, 
the nomination by drinking had been put down, 
and both sheriffs had always been elected by the 
common hall. But now the court lawyers repre¬ 
sented that obsolete Custom as a right in the lord 
mayor; and Sir John Moore, at the request of the 
king, drank to Dudley North, a brother of Francis 
North, the chief justice, whose Tory principles 
were generally known, and whose abilities and 
decision of character were reasonably feared. The 
Whigs insisted that the nomination of Dudley 
North was illegal, and, a poll having been de¬ 
manded, Papillon aud Dubois were returned by 
an immense majority. But the lord mayor com¬ 
plained of irregularity and riot; the Chief Justice 
North and the council hacked him; anil Dudley 
North and Rich, a man almost equally devoted 
to the prerogative, were illegally thrust into 
the offices of sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
It is indisputable that the Whig sheriffs— 
more particularly in the business ol the popish 
plot—had acted and induced juries to act with 
extreme partiality : hut it was not the inten¬ 
tion of government to secure impartiality; it was 
their wish, as it was afterwards their boast, that 
Tory sheriffs aud Tory juries should retaliate in 
kind, or passively give whatever verdicts the king 
might require agamst the popular party.* The 
court and the Duke of York lost no time in avail¬ 
ing themselves of these advantages, aud pursuing 
the war of factions by means of the courts of jus¬ 
tice. The duke brought an action under the sta¬ 
tute de scandalis maijnatum against Pilkmgton, 
one of the late Whig sheriffs, who had named the 
juries which had ignored the bills against Shaftes¬ 
bury and the Protestant joiner, and who had re¬ 
fused to join a city deputation to congratulate his 
highness on his happy return from Scotland. The 
words specially charged were, that Pilkington 
madly said “ The Duke of York fired the city 
at the time of the great fire^ and he is now 
coming with his papists to cut our' throats.” 
The damages were laid at the enormous amount 
of 100,000/. Two brothel aldermen, Hooker 
and Tulse, had the honour of being witnesses 
against him, and swearing to the scandalous 
words. For this they received the smiles of the 

• Thi' couit operators gave, of course, a better colour to the matter. 
*• It was," #*iys Roger North, " of the lust consequence to the email 
at that time, for the question was, whethei treason and scullion, iu 
Loudon and Middlesex, were criminal or not. And this m a limo 
when it was believed, though not so soon evidentially discovered, that 
a rebellion was ready to break out.”— Life of the Lvrd Keeper. 
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court; but a third witness, Sir Patience Ward, 
who did not swear as was wished, but, on the con¬ 
trary, attempted to palliate the evidence, and save 
Pilkington, was afterwards prosecuted with pecu¬ 
liar malevolence, was found guilty of perjury, and 
t sentenced to the pillory. In the main case, so 
forward were the juries now chosen in finding ver¬ 
dicts as the court wished, Pilkington was sentenced 
to pay the 100,000/. damages. This showed that 
his utter ruin was aimed at; and, to prevent it, 
he was forced to surrender himself a prisoner in 
execution, in discharge of his bail, without a pro¬ 
spect or hope of release. In all these proceedings, 
and in others of a similar character, Sir George 
Jeffreys, who was now Recorder of London and 
high in the Duke of York’s favour, boTe a very 
conspicuous part. Before the system of Tory 
sheriff's and packed Tory juries was organised, it 
had been determined to strike a death-blow at all 
the corporations of the kingdom by means of quo 
warranlus ; hut, having secured one grand means 
of attack and defence, the court took time to ma¬ 
ture the latter scheme, to prepare men’s minds for 
the important change, and to procure, from the 
slavish, the timid, and the time-serving, voluntary 
offers to surrender the charters of boroughs, the 
municipal liberties of the nation, which were the 
foundation and the bulwark of all other liberties. 
When the trimming minister Luid Halifax saw- 
how affairs went in the city of London, he said 
that there would be hanging; and his uncle and 
opponent Shaftesbury felt that his own neck was 
in danger, and that nothing less was intended than 
the entire destruction of the leaders of the Whig 
party, and the establishment of a fierce and bloody 
despotism. In this state of mind he withdrew to 
his House in Aldersgate-gtreet, and called around 
him all the disaffected and desperate people in the 
city, still hoping to accomplish his former boast— 
“That he would walk the king leisurely out of his 
dominions, and make the Duke yf York a vaga¬ 
bond upon the earth like Cain;”—or, failing in 
this, at least to manage matters in such a way 
that he and his party should not perish with¬ 
out a blow, or be led like sheep to the slaughter 
—which, in the end, they were. Not know¬ 
ing that his Absalom, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was alike contemptible for intellect and 
for heart, had already more than half betrayed him 
and the secrets of his party to the king, he clung 
to that paltry reed. At the same time Shaftesbury 
concerted bis measures with Lord Russell, Lord 
Essex, Mr. Hampden, and Algernon Sidney. These 
men were hearty in the cause,thoroughly deter¬ 
mined to risk life and fortune in a struggle against 
the hold-faced and advancing tyranny; hut they 
neither agreed as to their ultimate end, nor as to 
the means by which the end was to be brought 
about. The extremes were represented by Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney: Russell was for 
gentle remedies, for a correction of the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy by law established, for the utter 
extirpation of popery, and for the establishment of 
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one national church, which, if not presbyteriau, 
would have been very like it: Sidney was undis- 
guisedlv for the entire, destruction of royalty, for the 
re-establishment of his darling Commonwealth, and 
for the widest and most perfect toleration, to include 
the Catholics and all sects olid denominations of 
men, without apy stateHshurch or privileged clergy 
whatever. Honesty of purpose and a mediocrity 
of talent were common to the two; but it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a more infamous scoundrel than 
Russell’s kinsman, Lord Howard, or than Ford, 
Lord Grey, who were both admitted into the 
confederacy. Nor can much he said in favour 
of^ther members of the secret conclave in* Alders- 
gate-street. Sir Thomas Armstrong had lieen 
a favourite of the king and the companion of 
his worst debauches ; Wildman was one tliat 
merited the name, for lie had constantly lived, for 
thirty years and upwards, in plots and agitations 
that had never come to good ; and Trenchurd was 
“ a battered parliament-man,” high in talk, but 
low in courage. Shaftesbury was no lighting man ; 
and yet it appears that he had more boldness and 
decision than any of them, or tliun all of them put 
together. He recommended the immediate taking 
up of arms, and spoke confidently of ills ten 
thousand brisk boys in the city that were ready to 
rise at the mm mg of his finger ; but MVmimmth 
pretended to despise the citizens as compared witli 
regular troops, and proposed that the insurrection 
should be begun, not in town, but in the country ; 
“ because, if the king’s troojis, which were only 
about live thousand men, and at that time all 
quartered in London, should march out to quel! 
the insurrection, the capital would he left un¬ 
guarded ; nr, if they continued in town to over¬ 
awe it, the insurgents would increase in numbers 
and courage in the country.” So contradictory is 
the evidence, and so evident the falsehood of most 
of the witnesses, that there is scarcely a part of 
the story free from doubt. According, however, 
to the moBt generally received account, it was 
agreed that the rising should take place or lie at¬ 
tempted simultaneously in town and country ; and 
it appears that Shaftesbury undertook to raise the 
city; that Monmouth engaged to prevail upon 
Lord Macclesfield, laird Brandon, Lord Delamere, 
and others to rise in Cheshire and Lancashire; 
that Lord Russell corresponded with Sir Francis 
Drake and other disaffected gentlemen in the west 
of England; that Trenehard engaged to have all 
the inhabitants of his town of Taunton up in arms 
at a minute’s notice; and, lastly,that Shaftesbury, 
disappointed in his expectations of the ten thousand 
brisk hoys, desjiairing at the returning want of 
concert and spirit among his friends, and dreading 
to be betrayed either purposely or by imbecility 
into the hands of his enemies, threw up* the game 
as lost, and secured hi* neck by flight. Shaftes¬ 
bury certainly retired to Holland on, or a day or 
two before, the 19th of November (1682), and 
died at Amsterdam, with rage and fear in his 
heart and gout in his stomach, about six weekt 
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after his flight. His old adversary, the Duke of 
Ormond, said of his death, “ that those of his 
own party extenuated $]£ loss of him by saying 
he did them more hurt than good; and that the 
court would not acknowledge it to be any advan¬ 
tage to them, as belhg of opinion he did them 
more good than hurt: so that his departure was 
neither lamented by his friends nor rejoiced at by 
his enemies.” But Shaftesbury, with all his vices 
and errors, deserved in some things a different 
kind of epitaph; and, though there is truth, there 
is more point than truth, in Ormond’s smart saying; 
for the flight and death of the veteran plotter 
struck a flamp to the heart of his party, and raised 
the confidence of their opponents. Many resigned 
themselves to what seemed a destiny, forsaking 
altogether the projects and bye-paths he had 
chalked out as leading to civil and religious liberty; 
while some few, perhaps, rushed into mad and 
sanguinary schemes of their own devising.* 

a. d. 1683. — On the 12th of June, about 
six months after Shaftesbury’s evasion, Josiah 
Keyling, a sailer, formerly a flaming Wliig, and 
wh« had been so daring as to lay hands upon the 
loyal lord mayor for his conduct in the business 
of the sheriffs (for which he now feared the visi¬ 
tations of a Tory jury), waited upon the Duke of 
York’s favourite, Lord Dartmouth, and informed 
his lordship that there was a terrible plot a-foot in 
the city against the king’s life. Dartmouth car¬ 
ried the informer to Sir Leoline Jenkins, a secre¬ 
tary of state, “ who had laboured in the great 
w ork of new-modelling the city, the sheriff's, anil 
the court of aldernicn.”t Jenkins suggested that 
a second witness would be necessary, and Keyling 
went, away and got his brother to overhear a 
terrible conversation between himself and one 
CJoodcmmgh, late under-sheriff, a busy man in the 
city, and described as being formerly a satellite 
of my Lord Shaftesbury. Having done this, he 
led his brother, who, it is said, went very unwill¬ 
ingly, to the secretary at Whitehall. In the 
mean time some of Kcyling’s associates chanced 
to see him lurking about the palace, and charged 
him with a design to betray them. One of them, 
said to have been llumbald, whom he afterwards 
charged so capitally, proposed that they should 
instantly make sure work by seizing and dis¬ 
patching him ; hut his tears, protestations, and 
oaths of fidelity prevailed upon the rest, and 
they let him go. And thereupon he went straight 
to the secretary’s office, and there made still 
more, ample disclosures. Keyiing’s narrative 
at this stage was, in substance, as follows :— 
About a fortnight or three weekB before the 
king went last to Newmarket, which was in the 
month of March, Goodenough, after some intro¬ 
ductory discourse on what would be the sad, slavish 
condition of the citizens of London, in case they 
should lose their charter, asked him how many 
men he could procure to take away the lives of 
the king and the Duke of York; and while his 

• Hornet.—R.lriu—Dsirymplf. t Rogn North. 
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majesty was actually at the Newmarket meeting, 
Goodenough repeated the same question, and this 
•time succeeded in induciug him to join the plot. 
Keyling was then introduced by Goodenough to 
several of the conspirators, and engaged others 
•himself, as Burton, a cheesemonger; Thompson, 
a carver; and one Barber, an instrument-maker, * 
all of Wapping. At a meeting, by appointment, 
with liumbald, the maltster, at the Mitre tavern 
without Aldgate, it was agreed that the party 
should go down to a place called the Rye, near 
Hoddesdcn, in Hertfordshire, where llumbald had 
a house, and there cut off his majesty and his bro¬ 
ther on their return from Newmarket. The manner 
of doing it was proposed to be thus :—Rumbald’s 
house being hv the highway-side, the undertakers 
were to hide themselves under a wall or pale; 
and when his majesty’s couch came opposite 
to them, three or four were to shoot with blun¬ 
derbusses at the postilion and horses; and, if the 
latter did not drop, two more of the party, dressed 
like labourers, were to rush out of a lane near 
the place with an empty cart, which they were 
to draw athwart the way, in order to stop the 
horses, while several others of the gang fired on 
the king and his guards. At a subsequent meeting 
at the Dolphin, behind the Exchange, they spoke 
with uncertainty of the time when the king might 
choose to come up from Newmarket, llumbald had 
heard that he would return that very night; hut 
Hone, the joiner, and West thought he could not 
come for several days; and West, alawyer, said, “If 
he do not, how many swan-quills, how many goose- 
quills, and how many pair of crow-quills (mean¬ 
ing, in their plot jargon, blunderbusses, muskets, 
and eases of pistols,) must you have?” Hum- 
bald said, that they should require six swan-quills, 
twenty goosc-quills, and twenty or thirty pair of 
crow-quills, with ink and sand (powder and bul¬ 
lets) proportionable. The maltster, however, went 
down to his house at Rye,* without any of his 
associates, without arms, or any actual [(repara¬ 
tion ; and while he was there the king and duke 
passed close by his house on their way to London 
with onlv live of the Life Guards, llumbald after¬ 
wards told Keyling that if he had had but five men 
with him he could have done their business. The 
conspirators, however, remained inactive, making 
no preparations, and only indulging in talk. But 
about a fortnight before Keyling made the dis¬ 
covery to government he had received a paper from 
Goodenough, containing the names of certain 
streets and alleys in the city, ^herein he was in¬ 
vited to make, with the assistance of nine or ten 
others,an inquiry as towhatnumher of housekeepers, 
journeymen, and apprentice's might be raised upon 
occasion, either to justify the assassination, in case it 
should take place, or to co-operate in an insurrec¬ 
tion , in case it should not take place, or he green up. 
Goodenough had divided the city and suburbs into 

• The It vo House is situated on one of the pleasantest parts of the 
pleasant river Lea (so dear to Isaac Walton ntid London anglers), 
a hule above Broxbourn Bridge and Iloddosdon, and is now an inn 
and fishing-house. 
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twenty parts or districts ; but, according to Key- 
lmg, he himself refused to meddle, uud so did Iium- 
bald’s brother, and one Helby, a carver. Afterwards 
Keyling met Goodenough, Wade, Nelthrop, West, 
Walnut, and one they called the Colonel, at the 
Salutation tavern in Lombard-street, where, having 
asked Goodenough and West what care was taken 
for arms, he was told that a good provision was 
already made ; and that he must above all things 
he secret and cautious, for if the present design 
miscarried they never should be able to retrieve 
themselves. Rumbald declared that to take off 
the king and duke would be a keeping, not n 
breaking, of one of the ten commandments; since 
it would prevent a civil war, in which abundance 
of blood must have been shed. West, after the 
king’s safe return from Newmarket, proposed 
that the thing shoujd be done of a sudden, between 
Windsor and Hampton Court,/a road which the 
royal brothers often travelled. Such was the in¬ 
former Josiah Keylintfs first disclosure; but, fol¬ 
lowing the example of those great professors of the 
art, Oates and Bedloe, he subsequently went into a 
regular crescendo movement, adding new circum¬ 
stances, and giving moreweight and circumstantial¬ 
ity to the old ones. After producinghis brother John 
as a witness to the conversation into which he had 
beguiled Gooikmough at the tavern behind the Ex¬ 


change, he made it appear (and his brother swore 
with him) that Goodenough had succeeded in 
organizing the twenty districts in the city; that 
20,000/. were promised, and would be issued on 
demand, to the twenty persons who undertook for 
those districts; that the Duke of Monmouth and 
all his friends were concerned in raising this 
money; that the Duke of Monmouth was, more¬ 
over, to be at the head of the insurrection; that 
the person called the Colonel would advance 1000/. 
tuwurds paying for arms; that Wade of Bristol 
kept 200/. or 300/. in town, and that he himself 
(Goodenough) had about 60/. in plate and about 
as much more of his owu in gold for the same ser¬ 
vice ; that a hundred horse were ready and men 
to mount them; that nothing was wanting but 
arms and ammunition, and if there was faith in 
man theie would be no want of money to procure 
both; that that very evening there was to be a 
meeting of the persons principally concerned; but 
that now the thing was no longer to be done be¬ 
tween Windsor and Hampton Court, but at the 
next bull-feast in Red Lion Fields. Two days 
after this significant addition, the two Keylings 
deposed that they had had another meeting with 
Goodenough at another tavern behind the Ex¬ 
change ; that they there had asked him what per¬ 
sons of quality would be concerned; and that he 
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had answered, that William Lard Russell would 
be concerned to his utmost, and use all his interest 
to accomplish the deswg, of killing the king and 
the Duke of York.* This Was precisely what the 
Duke of York and mOBt at court (out of old hatred 
to Russell) most wantld; and a few days after, a 
proclamation was issued for ftpprebanding Good- 
enough, Rumbald, Colonel Rumsey, Walcot, 
Wade, Nelthrop, Thompson,'Burton, and Hone, 
for high treason. According to Lord Keeper 
North, or rather his brother, Roger North, “ John 
Keyling had most perfidiously, and to the intent 
that his discovery might he public, gone to divers 
of the party, and told them what he had done. So 
that it began to be discoursed in town that there was 
a discovery of a plot against the king’s life; where¬ 
by the principal conspirators came to be assured of 
it, and none could be apprehended but one Barber, 
a poor instrument-maker at Wapping. This poor 
fellow discovered the whole material part of the dis¬ 
covery with very little difficulty; whereby it was 
plainly understood that there was a reality in the 
design, and Keyling an honest man.”t Burnet also 
says that John Keyling, who had been drawn into 
the snare by his brother, “ sent advertisements to 
Goodenough and all the other persons whom he 
had uamjd, to go out of the way.” ThiB Barber, 
the poor instrument-maker at Wapping, was not 
in the proclamation; nor had his name been men- 
troned by Keyling, otherwise than as “that of a 
person to whom he had himself spoken about the 
plot; and though he was brought, by warrant be¬ 
fore the council, it was rather to make use of him 
as a witness than to proceed against him as a 
criminal. On the very day that the proclama¬ 
tion was issued this man gave in his evidence, 
which differed in many respects from that of 
Josinh Keyling. “ I never heard,” said Barber, 
“ that this was intended against the king, for he 
never was mentioned in any respect, that I did un¬ 
derstand ; but I did verily believe that it was meant 
by his royal highness.” According to Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Jenkins, the discovery was still imperfect, 
and more evidence was wanting. He had no 
sooner made the remark, than one of the lords of 
the council declared that a friend of his had re¬ 
ceived overtures from West, one of the conspi¬ 
rators, who offered to surrender himself if he might 
have hopes of pardon; and as soon as Barber was 
sent out, this new witness was brought in. West, 
who it is said had previously consulted and 
arranged his story with Josiah King, deposed that 
there had been for many months fSplot; that Fer¬ 
guson, a Scottish minister and bosom friend of 
Shaftesbury and Argyle, was deep in it; that after 
Ferguson’s return from Holland there had been 

• At this Itage of the plot-dilcovery Joikh Keyling ovorreil that 
Qootletioujlli and Rumbnld lifttt told him “ there was a reraoustnmeo 
trt declaration wady drawn up, which would he printed nualnst the 
day that their deatanad commotion wna to be, wherein they would 
eaie thB people of chimney-money, which eeemed to be. moat juiev- 
nna, especially to the common people; and that they would lay the 
ktitd’a death upon the papists oa a continuation of the former plot.’ 1 

t Examen.—There are other observations about the Keyling in 
Roger North’* Live* of the Three North*. 


many discourses about destroying the king as well 
as the duke; that Ferguson, Goodenough, Rum- 
bald, Rumsey, and Walcot, sometimes met at his 
(West's) chambers, he being a lawyer; that Rum- 
bald was the most active for the murder; but the 
reason why the thing had not been done on the 
king’s return from Newmarket was, that, on ac¬ 
count of a fire which broke out in his lodgings, his 
majesty had returned to Whitehall several days 
before the assassins were ready at the Rye House. 
“ This,” says Burnet, “ seemed to be so eminent a 
providence, that the whole nation was struck with it, 
and both preachers and poets had a noble subject 
to enlarge on, and to show how much the king 
and the duke were under the watchful care of Pro¬ 
vidence.”* West further deposed that, after tin: 
king’s return from Newmarket, Ferguson, Rum- 
bald, and Goodenough charged him with the office 
of providing arms, and that he had accordingly be¬ 
spoke thirty cases of pistols, thirty carbines, and 
ten blunderbusses, of one Daft, a gunsmith, in 
Shire Lane; that at a tavern, about three weeks 
or a month before Keyling discovered the plot, he 
(Keyling) had been very earnest, and had said 
that, for all their jesting, he and some few more 
might yet save the city charter and the whole 
nation. West afterwards delivered in no fewer 
than thirteen other informations, at so many seve¬ 
ral times, each deposition going farther than the 
preceding ones, and filling up gaps in them, after 
the fashion of the popish plot witnesses. North, 
who has no mercy on Oates and Bedloe, finds this 
conduct justifiable and perfectly natural in West 
and the other witnesses for the court against the 
patriots; and he says, very coolly, that West, not 
being quite sure of his pardon, put his memory to 
the rack to deserve it.f It would be tedious to give 
even the substance of these thirteen successive de¬ 
positions : the principal points, as brought out from 
time to time by the racked invention rather than 
memory of West and his advisers, were, that he had 
received money from Ferguson on account of the 
arms he had bespoke, and was assured that there 
would be no want t>f men of quality to join the 
insurrection; that Wildman had money to buy 

• Bishop Spiat’B eloquence may scjve ns a specimen: " lint 
whilst they were thus wholly intent on this buharous work, an<l pro¬ 
ceeded seciuelv in its coiitnv,uice, without any the least doubt of a 
prosperous success, behold! on a sudden Gad muaculously disap¬ 
pointed nil their hopes and designs, by the terrible conflagration un¬ 
expectedly breaking out at Nmvmarket: in which extraordinary 
event there was one most remarkable passage, that is not so gene¬ 
rally taken notice of ns, for the glory of God mid the confusion of his 
mniesty’s enemies, it ought to be, for atler that the approaching fury 
of the (lames had diiven the king out of lus own palace, his majesty 
at first removed into another quarter of the town, remote from the 
Are, and as yet Irce fiom uny annoyance oTsmoke and ashes. There 
liis majesty, finding ho might be tolerablv well accommodated, had 
resolved to stay, and continue his recreations as before, till the day 
first named for’his journey back to London. But his majesty had no 
sooner made that resolution, when [than! the wind, as conducted by nil 
invisible power from above, presently changed about, and blew tho 
smoke arid cinders directly on his new lodgings, making them in a 
moment as untenable as the other. Upon this, his majesty being 
put to a now ahitt, and not finding the like conveniency elsewhere, 
immediately declared lie would speedily return to Whitehall; as he 
did* which happening to be several days before the assassins ex¬ 
pected him, or their pieparations for the Rye were in readiness, it 
may justly give occasion to all the world to acknowledge what one of 
the conspirators oould not but do, that it was a providential Jirc."— 
True Account, tfc, 
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arms; that Lord Howard of Escrick had commu¬ 
nicated to him a project for making an insurrec¬ 
tion ; that in their jargon the conspirators called 
the assassination “ the lopping point,” and the 
insurrection “ the general point,” &c.; that they 
had consulted on a model of government to be 
adopted after the king’s deuth, and that the funda¬ 
mentals of this new constitution were presented to 
Lord Russell; that Algernon Sidney and Wild- 
man held a close correspondence with the traitors 
in Scotland; that there had been meetings of the 
conspirators at the Devil Tavern, and projects to 
shoot the king and duke on their return from the 
play-house in the narrow part of the streets; that 
Ferguson had mentioned something, but not 
assassination, to the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
answered him sternly, “ You must look upon me 
in the capacity of a son that this answer damped 
their design; but at last it was resolved, that if 
Monmouth should become troublesome, lie too 
should be killed ; that Fergusqn, the preacher, did 
all lie could to keep the conspirators to the “ lop¬ 
ping point,” and often complained of their want of 
spirit, saying, “ These are weak, silly men, and 
not fit for these things, w ho cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween destroying a prince merely for his opinion 
in religion, and destroying tyrants who design to 
overthrow the laws, the Protestant religion, and 
all civil rightsthat (the crescendo did not reach 
this pitch of bold absurdity till the tenth and 
eleventh depositions) the conspirators had made, 
up their minds to kill the. loyal lord mayor, and 
Dudley North and Rich, the two intrusive she¬ 
riffs, and to hang up the skin of North, stuffed, in 
Guildhall; that most of the judges were to be 
killed, and their skins stuffed and hung up in 
Westminster Hall; that some of the principal re¬ 
puted pensioners’ skins were to be stuffed and 
hung up in the Parliament House, &c. &c.; that 
Mr. Carleton Whitelock and Mr. Edmund Waller 
(the son of the poet) knew of the plot, and that 
Colonel Rumsey had assured the deponent that 
the Duke of Monmouth was inclinable to answer 
the people’s expectations, and submit, if placed 
upon the throne, to be little more than a Duke of 
Venice, though Rumsey said that Sir Thomas Arm¬ 
strong and the great lords about Monmouth, de¬ 
signing great offices to themselves, would not hear 
of these restrictions upon the prerogative royal, 
and were for leaving everything to the decision 
of a parliament; but Rumsey added that the 
people were not worth venturing for; that the 
“ lopping” would ,briug a great distress to the 
Protestant cause all the world over, and agreed 
with West, that, but for the shame of the thing, it 
would be well to turn Informer. Thus introduced, 
Rumsey, an old soldier of fortune, who had greatly 
distinguished himself at the beginning of the reign 
in Portugal, surrendered himself, mid desired that 
he might first be permitted to speak privately with 
the king and the Duke of York. One of his ob¬ 
jects in this was (at least according to North) to 
ascertain whclfeer the king was willing the Duke 
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of Monmouth should be accused, that he might 
shape his evidence accordingly.* Rumsey named 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Russell, Mr. 
Treuchard, Roe, the sword-bearer of Bristol, and 
most of the other persons already named by Key- 
ling and West; he asserted ’that nothing less was 
intended than^he killing the king and his brother, 
and changing the whole government; that he him¬ 
self had been appointed to make an offer of the 
command to the Duke of Monmouth, as soon as 
the levies should be completed ; but, as the said 
levies never were completed, he had said nothing 
at all to his grace. But Colonel Rumsey, as well 
as West and Kcyling, had his recollections and 
amplifications to get up at leisure. According to 
his “ further information,” about the beginning of 
November last he went from the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury to the house of Mr. Shepherd, a wine mer¬ 
chant, near Lombard-street, where he met the 
Duke of Monmouth, laird Russell, Lord Grey, Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, and Ferguson, whom he told, 
in Lord Shaftesbury’s name, that it was high 
time to come to some resolution about the rising. 
They answered, by Mr. Ferguson and Lord 
Grey, that Mr. Treuchard, who had promised a 
thousand foot and two or three hundred horse, 
had written from Taunton to require moyc time; 
and that so they could not stir for the present. 
“ I returned,” continued Rumsey, “ with this 
message to my laird Shaftesbury, and upon it my 
lord resolved to leave England.” In this third 
information Rumsey said, moreover, that Ferguson 
had promised the assistance of three hundred Scots, 
who were in London, and who would lie ready at 
a day’s warning; stating, at the same time, that 
there were in all England twelve hundred Scots 
who lmd nil been out at Bothwell Bridge, and 
who could be depended upon; some of these 
being gentlemen’s sons, though now transformed 
into pedlars for disguise and subsistence, lie 
added that he had been told by Roe, the Bristol 
sword-bearer, that Gibbons, the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth's footman, had said that nothing but taking 
off the two brothers would do the business; and 
that the best place to effect it would be from a 
mount in the Earl of Bedford’s garden, looking 
into Covent Garden; and that he liad heard other 
things which convinced him that Sir Thomas Arm¬ 
strong and the Duke of Monmouth were deep in 
the worst parts of the plot. Here Rumsey preva¬ 
ricated most pitifully; but Shepherd, the wine- 
merchant, wus now brought in to support Ids crazy 
evidence, and to swear expressly “against the 
yrandees of the party." Shepherd, giving a dif¬ 
ferent account of the meeting from what Rumsey 
hail done, deposed that, some time before Shaftes¬ 
bury fled to Holland, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
Colonel Rumsey, and Ferguson, met at his house 
in the city, where they discoursed about the means 
of securing his majesty's guards; and that, in 
order thereto, at he was informed at their next 
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meeting, Monmouth, Grey, and Armstrong walked 
about the Court end of the town by night, and 
found the guards yen remiss, so that’the se¬ 
curing of them would he feasible enough, pro¬ 
vided they could onty have a certain force: but, 
Shepherd added, that finding such a force was not 
to he had, the project of securing the guards was 
wholly laid aside, as far as he knew. The merit 
of his evidence, consisted in his so expressly 
charging the grandees; and though Shepherd 
swore Rumsey was present at this conference about 
seizing the guards, which Rumsey himself had as 
yet madj no mention of, and though Rumsey had 
sworn that lus business there was to deliver a 
message from Lord Shaftesbury, which Shepherd 
had made no mention of, the disagreement was 
overlooked; and on the 2fith of June, the day after 
Shepherd’s first appearance as a witness, a procla¬ 
mation was issued for the apprehension of Mon¬ 
mouth, Grey, Russell, Armstrong,' Wnlcot, and 
others. Monmouth immediately absconded, show¬ 
ing in thisflH in all other crises, a delicate regard 
for his own "personal safety, and an ungenerous 
disregard for the safety of his friends. Doubts 
have been started as to Monmouth’s real father, 
hut the paternity of Charles seems strongly marked 
in the disposition, habits, and manners of the 
selfish young man.* Lord Russell was the first 
of the grandees that was secured. He was taken 
into custody in his own house by a messenger, who 
had walked for some time before his door, either, 
it is supposed, front the. man’s own desire to want 
him of his danger, or front the wish of the court 
to frighten him away, in order to interpret his 
flight into a confession of guilt. Russell was 
found neither preparing for flight nor hiding him¬ 
self, but sitting tranquilly in Ins study; and when 
the single messenger—for only one was employed 
—showed him his warrant, he made no effort of 
any kind to escape, but obeyed as if it had been 
backed by an army. As soon as lie was in cus¬ 
tody lie gave up all hopes of life, knowing how 
obnoxious he was to the 1 hike of York; and only 
studied to die with decency and dignity. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tories, his behaviour before the king 
and council was weak and undignified, and lie 
appeared in very great confusion.t According to 
the YVhigs, it was not very firm, hut still generous 
and high-minded with relation to his friends; and 
there is good evidence to show that he refused to 
answer anything that might affect others. Accord¬ 
ing to Burnet, the king told hint that nobody sus¬ 
pected him of any design again* his person, bnt 
that he had good evidence of his being engaged in 
designs against his government. Every question 
put to Russell was a snare, and his greatest folly 
was his answering at all. When asked whether 
he had ever been at Shepherd’s, and when last, he 

* It w as notorious that Lucy Walters, who was left to end her days 
In Franco in jjreat poverty and wretchedness, had inauy paramours 
Iteiides Charles. From tome likeness between the two, Monmouth 
was said, by some of lliu courtiers, to be really the sou ol one of 
Algernon Sidney’s brothers. 
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replied that he had been there frequently to taste 
and buy wines, &c., but he could not say when he 
' was there last. He acknowledged that he had 
gone, thither with the Duke of Monmonth; but as 
to the rest of the persons then present, he con- 
• ceived lie ought not to answer, ns dangerous con-, 
strnctions had been put upon their meeting. In 
reply to other questions, he denied that there was 
ever any discourse about a rising in the West, or 
about surprising the king's guards, or about 
Taunton or Mr. John Trenchard, or about any 
design for a rising in Scotland; only he had heard 
“general discourses of many distressed people, 
ministers and others, of the Scottish nation, and 
that it would be a great charity to relieve them.”* 
After this examination he was committed to the 
Tower. Upon entering the dismal gate, he said 
that “ he was sworn against, and tiiey would have 
his life.” His faithful servant hoped that matters 
were not so desperate; but his loTdship rejoined, 
“ Yes ! the devil is loose.”t Lord Grey next ap¬ 
peared before the council, where, according to 
Roger North, “ he did not at all decline answering, 
but, with the greatest clearness in the world, made 
professions of loyalty, anil denied all practice 
against the king : but, when Rumsey was produced 
face to face, he was dashed; but, presently re¬ 
collecting his spirits, said he knew well enough he 
must be committed, as the testimony against him 
was upon oath, though never so false; and desired 
he might be permitted to live in his own lodgingB 
instead of being sent to prison so late: and though 
tiiis was refused, he was so far gratified as to lie 
permitted to lie in the serjeaut’s house.” “ This 
liberty,” continues North, “ he, made use of 
so that he conferred with his friends, and, it is 
likely, provided for his escape; for the serjeant 
was made drunk, or pretended to be so; and, just 
as lie should have entered into the Tower, lie left 
the serjeant usleep, and walked away, took boat 
and crossed the Thames, and from thence escaped 
to his own house at Hastings, and afterwards found 
a vessel that carried him into Holland; and the 
serjeant was committed to the Tower in his 
stead.”} The king, it is said, wondered that Lord 
Howard was not in the plot; but admitted that 
he. was so great a rogue flint the party might 
well have been afraid of trusting lum. “ Lord 
Howard,” says Burnet, “was still going about, 
and protesting to every person he saw that there 
was no plot, and that he knew of none; yet he 
seemed to be under a consternation all the while. 
Isird Russell told me he was jrith him when the 
news was brought that West had delivered him¬ 
self, upon which he saw him change colour, and 
he asked him if he apprehended anything from 
him ? He confessed he had been as free with him 
as with any man. Hampden saw him afterwards 
under great fears; and, upon that, he wished him 
to go out of the way if he thought there was 

• Spral. Appendix.—Roger Norlh, Eximen -Ralph. 

t Maiiwempi in Woburn Abbey, quoted by Loni John llueiell in 
bis Life tif hi* ancestor. 
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matter against him, and if he had not strength of 
mind to suffer anything that might happen to 
him.” Though Howard was his relative, Russell 
had always regarded him with distrust and aver¬ 
sion ; but the scoundrel had captivated Algernon 
Sidney with enthusiastic professions of repub¬ 
licanism; Sidney had introduced him to Lord 
Essex; and, between them, Russell’s objections 
were removed. At first, West, of whom Howard 
was bo much afraid, did not bring any serious 
charge against him; but after being laid in irons, 
and threatened with the gallows. West “ told all 
he knew, and, perhaps, more than he knew.” In 
his new story he said that Lord Howard had pro¬ 
posed, as the best way of killing the king and the 
duke, that Monmouth should fall into Newmarket 
with a body of three or four hundred horse, and 
so take them all in their sleep.* Howard had 
now' for some time been on the alert, and it is said, 
and almost positively proved, that he had made 
secret offers to the court to sacrifice Russell as the 
price of his own life. At last, four days before 
Russell’s trial, and the day after Walcott had been 
examined, the serjeant-at-arms, attended by a 
squadron of horse, was sent to his house at 
Knightsbridge to apprehend him; and appre¬ 
hended he was accordingly, though not till after a 
long and curious search ; for he had hid himself in 
a chimney which was concealed by a tall cupboard 
which stood before it; and probably he had not 
been taken if the warmth of his bed and the sight of 
his clothes scattered about the roonrhad not made 
it evident that he was not far off.J He was taken 
in his shirt. Few chimney-sweeps would have 
behaved so basely : he trembled, sobbed, and 
wept. When carried before the council, he offered 
to confess in private to the king and the Duke of 
York. The secret audience was granted to the 
kneeling, puling caitiff, and immediately after it 
the Earl of Essex, Algernon Sidney, and Hampden 
were clapped up in the Tower. Essex was brought 
up from his house at Cassiobury by a party of 
horse, and seemed so little apprehensive of danger 
that even his wife did not imagine he had any 
trouble on his mind. Others, who knew more of 
his doings, or of the intentions of the court, offered 
to secure his escape; but, out of tenderness for his 
friend Russell, he would not stir, lest his flight 
might incline the jury unfavourably. He was 
firm before the council, but this was followed by a 
confusion of manner; and in the Tower he fell 
under great depression of spirits. He was consti¬ 
tutionally a melancholy man; and the closeness of 
his prison, the memories about it,§ the critical 
situation of himself and his best friends were 

• Burnet, 

f Ctaptum Walcot at first tliouifht of saving hit life by accusing 
his friends, but his nobler feeling* triumphed, ami ho was true to the 
death. 

t Roger North, Examen. 

$ Essex wan confined in the same chamber nr cel! in the Tower 
from which his father, ihe loyal Lord Capel, had been led to execu¬ 
tion in 1649 by the Commonwealth-men (gee ante, p. 400 ); and in 
which his wife’s grandmther, the Earl of Northumberland, had 
either committed suicide or been murdered in the days of Elisabeth. 
(Bee vol. ti. p. 654 .) fc 
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sufficient to convert even a gay and sanguine man 
into a sad and hopeless one. He wrote to his wife 
to express his sorrow gt. having ruined her 
and her children; hut the high-minded lady 
begged that he would not think other or the chil¬ 
dren, but only study how ‘to support his own 
spirits and keep his secret. Algernon Sidney pre¬ 
served a sort of Roman fortitude and self-collect¬ 
edness both pu the Council Chumber and in the 
Tower: he told Charles and his ministers that he 
would not answer their ensnaring questions ; that 
they must seek evidence against him from some 
other man. Hampden also refused to answer in¬ 
terrogatories ; and Armstrong and many others, 
Scots as well as English, that were seized, behaved 
with great constancy, and were true to the edge 
of the axe to their friends and party. When 
Baillie of JerviBwood was offered bis life if he 
would turn evidence, the proud Scot smiled, and 
said, “ They who can make such a proposal know 
neither me nor my country.” 

Meanwhile petitions were presented from the 
City of London, which had been gagged ami ter¬ 
rified into loyalty, and from the magistrates of 
Middlesex, praying for the suppression of dissent¬ 
ing conventicles; for justice upon “ atheistical per¬ 
sons, rebellious spirits, infamous miscreants, 
monsters,” &c.; and for the condign punishment 
of those “execrable villains and traitors” con¬ 
victed of a design against his majesty’s precious 
life.* Walcot, who had played away his life 
through a returning love of honour and fair fame, 
—Rouse, who had only been saved by the Whig 
sheriffs and a London jury from being hange,d like 
his friend College,—and Hone, a joiner, were 
brought to trial; and upon the elaborated, yet still 
contradictory evidence of Itumscy, Keyling, and 
West, they were condemned and executed as 
traitors. Walcot and llousc died protesting their 
innocence of any design of murdering either the 
king or the duke; but Hone, the joiner, who had 
pleaded guilty to part of the indictment, confessed 
that he had spoken with Ooodenoiigh about 
killing the blackbird and goldfinch (the king and 
his brother), though no arms lmd ever been pro¬ 
vided or any preparation made.f After their t ial{ 
it was resolved to proceed with that of Lord Russell; 
and a Tory jury was selected by the Tory sheriffs, 
and sworn, notwithstanding strong legal objections. 
According to Burnet, “ they were picked out with 
great care, being men of fair reputation in other 
respects, but so engaged in the party for the court 
that they were easy to believe anything on that 
side.” No time was lost; and Russell was brought 
to trial, at the Old Bailey, on the 13th of July, for 
conspiring the death of the king, and consulting 

• Tho Middle*#* jnrttee* calculated that hi* raajMty’* life w an 
worth juat a hundred million of theirs. London and Mid diene* had 
the honour of taking the lead, but »inio«t every corporation in tho 
kingdom took their turn to manifeit the extravugfttice of their lovalty 
and to heap wproacbea on all the enamiea of the court. 

t State Trial*. 

J They not executed until the day before Lord Rniiell’* 
execution. Kvelyu call* them " aeveral of^ the. conspirator* of tho 
lower form.” 
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how to levy war against him. He desired the 
postponement of his trial until the afternoon, or 
the next day, because some of his witnesses had 
not had time to arrive m town, and because some 
mistake had been committed in furnishing the list 
of the jury-men. * You,” cried the attorney- 
general, Sir Robert Sawyer, “wpuld not have 
given the king an hour’s notice for saving his life; 
—the trial must proceed.” Russell asked for the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, and for permission to 
use such papers as he liad wjth him; and these 
requests being granted, he, wishing to have 
notes of the evidence taken, asked whether he 
might hive somebody to write for him to help his 
memory. The attorney-general replied—“ Yes, a 
servantand the chief justice, Pemberton, added, 
“ Any of your servants shall assist you in writing 
anything you please for you.” “ My Lord,” said 
Russell, “ my wife is here to do it.”* And when 
the spectators turned their eyes, and beheld the 
devoted lady, the daughter of the virtuous Earl of 
Southampton, rising up to assist her lord in this 
his uttermost distress, a thrill of anguish ran 
through the assembly.t The first witness pro¬ 
duced was Rumsey, who swore that Russell had 
been present at Shepherd’s when the grandees 
were proposing to surprise the king’s guards, &c. 
The next witness was Shepherd himself, who con¬ 
firmed Rumsey, though not without wavering and 
trepidation, and an avowal that his memory was 
very defective. The third, and fatal witness was 
tlic. infamous Howard, “ who, in all but the nobi¬ 
lity of his birth, was the reverse of the prisoner at 
the bar,—a man of outside only, who made the 
best pretences subservient to the worst purposes; 
who was distinguished by high rank, quick parts, 
and happy address, only to he the more empha¬ 
tically despised; and whose whole life was so 
thoroughly profligate, that his turning evidence 
against his best friends has been represented by 
some as the least exceptionable part of it.”} This 
noble Howard began to improve upon the depo¬ 
sition he had made before the king and council, 
adding fresh circumstances or speaking confi¬ 
dently of what he had before expressed doubt- 
ingly; hut he had not proceeded far when his 
voice faltered so much that the jury said they 
could not hear his words. Then Howard, pro¬ 
bably with sincere emotion, announced a horrible 
fact. “ Tiiere is,” said he, “ an unhappy accident 
which hath sunk my voice: I was but just now 
acquainted with the fate of my Lord Essex.” In¬ 
stantly a murmur ran through ths court that the 
noble Essex had committed suicide. At an early 
hour on that same morning the king and the Duke 
of York took a fancy to visit the Tower, where, it 
was said, they had not been for several years before. 
It is represented by some narrators of these events 
that they were led thither by an unmanly desire of 
seeing Lord Russell pass; hut, whatever was their 
motive, thither they went; and, as they were leaving 
the Tower to go hack to their barge, a cry followed 

* state Trillin. t Mrympls. f Ralph. 


than that my Lord Essex had killed himself.* 
According to the Tories, the news of the dismal 
event came into court as the air at the doors, and 
neither direct nor indirect use was made of it to 
affect the prisoner at the bar: but the Whigs 
maintained that the news was studiously brought, 
in at a fixed moment; and there is unquestionable 
evidence to prove that the lawyers made all the 
use they could of the incident to the prejudice of 
the prisoner. “ My Lord Russell,” said the 
attorney-general, “was one of the council for 
carrying on the plot with the Earl of Essex, who 
has this morning prevented the hand of justice 
upon himselfand Sir George Jeffreys, who was 
acting as counsel for the crown, brutally said, 
“ Who should think that the Earl of Essex, who 
had been advanced so much in his estate and 
honour, should he guilty of such desperate things; 
which had he not been conscious of, he would 
scarce have brought himself to this untimely end 
to avoid the methods of public justice ?”t This 
was infamous enough, and certain ; but the Whigs 
made a bold plunge into the depths of uncertainty 
or untruth, and at once whispered that the Earl of 
Essex had been murdered by the procurement of 
the king and the Duke of York ; and, in defiance 
of the evidence on the other side, this belief gained 
ground among the people. 

Hut, to return to Lord Russell. Howard swore, 
among other things, that he heard from Mon¬ 
mouth, Walcot, and others, that Lord Russell had 
been frequently with Lord Shaftesbury; and that 
he had seen him himself at two conferences held 
in the house of Mr. Hampden, where insurrections 
had been spoken of, and a treasonable correspond¬ 
ence arranged with the fugitive Earl of Argyle 
and the disaffected in Scotland. The latter affair, 
he said, they had agreed to leave to Colonel Alger¬ 
non Sidney, who had afterwards told him that he 
had sent one Aaron Smith into Scotland, and had 

• " The astonishing news was brought to ns of the Earl of Essex 
having cut his throat, having been but three days a prisoner -in the 
Tower, and tins happening oa the very day and instant that Lord 
llussell was on his trial, and had sentence of death. This accident 
exceedingly amated me, my Lord Essex being so well known by me 
to bo a person of such sober and religious depoitmeut, so well at his 
ease, and so much obliged to the king. It is certaui the king and 
duke were at the Tower, aud passed by his window about the same 
time this morning, when my lord, uskiRg for a razor, shut himself into 
a closet, and perpetrated live horrid net. Yet it was wondered by 
somehow it was possible be should do'it in the manner lie was 
found, for the wound was so deep aud wide, that, being cut through 
the gullet, windpipe, and both the jugularB, it reached to the very 
vcrtebriB of the neck, so that the head held to it by a very little 
skin, a* It were; the gaping, too, of the razor, ami cutting Ins own 
fingers, was a little strange; but, more,—thut, having passed the 
jugulurs, he should have strength to proceed so far, ihut an \exe- 
cutioner could hardly have done more with un axe. There were odd 
reflections on it. This fatal news, comingpto Hicks's Hall upon the 
article of my Lord Russell’s trial, was said to have had no little influ¬ 
ence on the jury, and all the bench, to his prejudice. Others sAid 
that he had himself, on some occasions, hinted tli&t, in case he should 
be tn danger of having his life taken from him by any public misfor¬ 
tune, those who thirsted for his estate should miss of their aim ; and 
that he should speak favourably of that Earl of Northumberland ami 
some others who made away with themselves; but these are dis¬ 
courses so unlike his sober and prudent conversation, that 1 have no 
inclination to credit them. What might instigate him to this devilish 
fact 1 um unable to conjecture. My Lord Clarendon, his brother-iu- 
law, who was with him but the day before, assured me he wus 
then very cheerful, and declared it to be the effect of his innocence 
and loyally ; aud mutt people believe that his majesty had uo severe 
iutenuoiis'against him, though ha wot altogether mesorablc as to Lord 
Russell and some of the rest."—Evelyn .Diary. 

t State Trials. 
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given- hjm sixty pineaB for his journey. He did 
not attempt to allege, even on hear-say, that Rus¬ 
sell had ever taken part in any consultations about 
assassination; and it almost appears that none, even 
of the second class of conspirators, ever spoke of 
murdering either king or duke, except Rumsey, 
‘Kcyling, West, and the others who had turned 
evidence for the crowji. It-is said that Howard 
was not ctesirous of revealing alike knew; that he 
merely disclosed what he considered to lie enough 
ns a price for his own recreant life ; hut there are* 
no circumstances to warrant a belief that lie knew 
more than that there had been for several mouths 
in agitation a scheme for stopping typumy by in¬ 
surrection, from which schetjae Russell l^td cer¬ 
tainly receded ppou, weighing the chances of civil 
war, and reflecting Upon the desperate counsels of 
Shaftesbury. No pains,’however, were spared by 
tiie.crown lawyers to lead Howard into wider ad¬ 
missions. 3H« was asked, in a series of leading 
questions, whether, at the meetings held at Shaftes¬ 
bury’s, at Shepherd’s, at Hampden’s, my Lord 
Russell sat like a cipher?—whether he did not 
give his assent to all that passed there ? Howard 
replied to this prompting, that every one knew 
my Lord Russell was a person of very great judg- 
meut, and not over lavish of discourse ; that there 
were no formal questions put; but then there was 
no contradiction ; and, as he took it, all gave their 
consent. The prisoner acknowledged that lie had 
been present at some meetings, but insisted that 
the company had met upon no fixed design. He 
also insisted—and w ith perfect truth—that Lord 
Howard’s evidence consisted chiefly of hear-say. 
Upon this the bench made a recapitulation of the 
tilings which Howard had deposed on his own 
knowledge ; anil, to give these things greater 
weight, the attorney-general called upon the mes¬ 
senger, who had some of the Scottish gentlemen in 
custody, to prove the matter of fact; and also 
called upon West to satisfy the court that lie and 
hie associates had always looked to some of the 
lords for their concurrence. West said that Lord 
Russell was certainly the lord they had most de¬ 
pended upon, because of his sobriety. The prisoner 
then alleged that, though the persons that testified 
against him might he accounted legal, they were 
not credible witnesses, because they swore against 
him to sai e their mvn lives. He proved that Lard 
Howard had denied the existence of any plot, and 
had sworn to his (Lord Russell’s) innocence. Here, 
at the request of the jury, the chief witness was 
re-examined; but Howard said that, until he was 
arrested himself, it was natural that he should 
ridicule the plot, mid call it a forgery; and that 
what he had said about Lord Russell’s innocence 
was simply this—that when the design of assassin¬ 
ating the king was mentioned, he nad asserted, 
with an oath, that Lord Russell was innocent of 
any such offence as that. The prisoner urged that, 
according to the statute of treason of Edward III., 
upon which he was avowedly tried, a design to 
levy war at sopie future time did not amount to 


treason unlesB that design was accompanied and 
rendered manifest by some overt act. The attor¬ 
ney-general replied, that to prepare forces to fight 
against the king was, by thtfl statute, a design tu kill 
the king; that a design, at any time, to depose the 
king, to imprison him, or to raise hie subjects agaiust 
him, was within that statute, and, in itself, evidence 
of a design to kill the king. Before the jury with¬ 
drew, Lord Russell said tp them,—“ Gentlemen, 
, I am now in your hands eternally; my honour, my 
;? life, and all; and I hope the heats and animosities 
that are among you will not so bias you as to make 
you in the least inclined to find an innocent man 
guilty. I cull heaven and earth to witness that I 
never had a design against the king’s life. I am 
in your bauds; so God direct you.” But, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty; and Treby, the Recorder of London, who 
had formerly been an exclusionist, and who had 
been deeply engaged with Lord Shaftesbury in all 
his city schemes and plots, pronounced the horrible 
sentence of death for high treason.* ,, 

Lord Russell knew from the beginning that 
nothing but his death would satisfy the deep re¬ 
venge of tiie Duke of York; and, without any 
parade of heroism, he could look death iif the face, 
and feel happy in the reflection that lie had done 
nothing to sacrifice his friends. But he was a man 
most tenderly beloved by all that were near to 
him, and he lmd a father and a wife who were 
more anxious for his life than he was himself. 
The Lari of Bedford offered 100,000/. to the king, 
through the Duchess of Portsmouth; but Charles, 
it is said by the advice of his brother James, re¬ 
jected that tempting offer. The old earl, in a more 
direct and public petition, told his sovereign that 
lie should think himself and wife mid children 
much happier to he left but with bread and water, 
than to lose his dear son for so foul a crime as 
treason; and he prayed God to incline his ma¬ 
jesty’s heart to the prayers of an afflicted old 
father, and not bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
tiie grave. But, after resisting the earl’s money, 
Charles was not likely to be overcome by his 
prayers. It appears, indeed, that the king was 
afraid of his condemned cuptivc; for, when Lord 
Dartmouth represented to him that some regard 
was due to Lord Southampton’s daughter and her 
children,—that to pardon Lord Russell would lay 
an eternal obligation on a very great family, while 
the taking of his life would never be forgiven,—- 
Charles replied, “Allthat is true; but it is as 
true, that if I O do not take his life he will soon 
have mine.”t At the prayer of his sad old father 
and affectionate wife Lord Russell himself peti¬ 
tioned the king. lie solemnly disclaimed the least 
thought against the king’s life, or the least design 
to change the constitution; he confessed that Tie 
had been present through ignorance and inadvert¬ 
ence at meetings which he afterwards learned were 

• .State Trial*.—Nunwt,—Ralph,—Sprat.—Lord John Bunnell. 
1,1ft- of William L ord Runcll; with iuuc account of the Time* iu 
which he Lived, 

t Bqruet, 
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unlawful and justly provoking to his majesty; and 
he offered, if his life was spared, to spend the re¬ 
mainder of it, whereves^iis majesty might appoint, 
engaging never more* to meddle in political 
matters. It is Said |hat Russell never indulged 
any hope of the success of this petition; and yet, 
at the earnest solicitation of his wife, he wrote 
another letter, which he must have regarded as 
still more hopeless. This letter was to the Duke 
of York, who had never yet been known to pardon 
an injury; but it may well be that Russell was 
glad of an opportunity to declare, that, personally, 
he bore # no unchristian malice or ill-will against 
James. But, while folding the letter, he could 
not help saying to his friend Burnet, “ This 
will be cried about the streets as my submission 
when I am led out to be hanged.” He assured 
the Duke of York in this letter that no part of 
his opposition to his highness had arisen from 
any personal malice or evil design; that, in the 
business of the Bill of Exclusion, he had acted 
from a sincere conviction that that bill was the 
best means of preserving the established religion; 
hut that now, if the duke would interfere on his 
behalf, he would engage never more to oppose 
him. The letter was presented to the Duchess of 
York b^Lady Russell herself; and, as matter of 
course, produced not the least effect upon Janies. 
For some time the ministers of the Protestant 
Church had been arrogating to themselves certain 
rights and practices which did not differ very 
materially from those of the father confessors of 
the Roman Church, with only this significant ex¬ 
ception, that the Protestants made public the matter 
confessed, while the Catholic priests, at least to 
all appearance, kept it secret. Certain divines 
flattered Lord Russell that he might still save his 
life if he would disavow his political principles 
and acknowledge that he believed the subject had in 
no case any right to resist the sovereign. He nobly 
replied, “ I can have no conception of a limited 
monarchy which has not a right to defend its own 
limitations: my conscience will not permit me to 
say otherwise to the king,”* Dr. Burnet, how¬ 
ever, who was not then so thoroughly a Whig as 
he became after the Revolution of 1088, when it 
was both safe and profitable to be so, and who was 
probably apprdttnding danger to himself from his 
close connexioPwith many of the Whig party, 
undertook to convert his lordship to the creed of 
passive obedience, and argued with him on the 
question, whether the people might or might not 
defend their religion and liberties when invaded 
and taken from them, though under pretence and 
colour of law. Burnet even believed that lie had 
convinced him they might not, and, with his usual 
bustliug self-confidence, he imparted hie fancied 
success to Tillotson, then dean of Canterbury. 
Tillotson hastened to communicate with Lord 
Halifax, and Halifax with the king, who is said 
to have been more impressed by this intelligence 

• Duliymyle, who nay* he had this circumstance from Lord Little¬ 
ton. Also Tillotiiju’i bAuminutiou in the Louts’ Jonruuls. 
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than by anything that had been said or done for 
the prisoner. But when Tillotson waited upon 
Russell he found that Burnet had misled him, 
that Russell was still firm to his principles; and 
that the most he could extract from him was, that- 
he hoped he should be pardoned in another world 
if he was in error as to political matters* Tillot- 
sou, apparently with reluctance, 'administered the 
sacrament to him ; but the evening before his 
execution this churchman wrote, and delivered 
himself to his lordship,'a remarkable letter, re¬ 
asserting thht resistance ttf authority was contrary 
to the general doctrine of Protestants, and w ant¬ 
ing him that:he was about leaving .the world in a 
delusiontond false peace, to the hindrance of his 
eternal happiness. “ In a churohman of the 
Church of Rome,” says a recent writer, with 
whom, on this point, we entirely agree, “ this 
would be culled priestcraft ;”f ana Tillotson must 
indeed,have been thinking more of fortifying a 
dogma of the high church than of saving the life 
of Lord Russell. 

When there remained no other hope, his friend, 
Lord Cavendish, offered to manage his escape 
by changing clothes and remaining at all hazards 
to himself in his place; hut Russell nobly refused, 
and prepared to die with Christian piety. He con¬ 
sidered himself a much happier man than Howard, 
who had purchased a few years of life and igno¬ 
miny by betraying his friends; and, when lie had 
taken leave of his high-minded wife, he said, 
“ Now the bitterness of death is past.” The 
morning after this parting—on the 21st of July 
—he was led to the scaffold, which was not 
erected upon Tower Hill, but in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, “ in order that the citizens might he hum¬ 
bled by the spectacle of their once triumphant 
leader carried in his coach to death through the 
city; a device which, like most others of the kind, 
produced an effect contrary to what was intended: 
the multitude imagined they beheld virtue and 
liberty sitting by his side.”} In passing he looked 
at Southampton House, the paternal home of his 
lady, and the sight brought u few tears to his eyes. 
He was attended by Tillotson and Burnet, and 
while Tillotson prayed, Burnet held the pen to re¬ 
cord his lordship’s last worths. These words were 
few, and were addressed to Sheriff Rich, who su¬ 
perintended the execution, though he had once been 
an anti-courtier, and had voted with Russell for the 
exclusion. His lordship said, that, because he had 
never loved much speaking, and could not expect 
now to be well heard, he had jet down in a paper, 
which he handed to the sheriff, all that he thought 
proper to leave behind him; adding, “ God knows 
flow far I was always frohi designs against the 
king’s person, or for altering the government; and 
I still pray for the preservation of both. I forgive 
all the world: I thank God I die in charity with 
all men; and I wish all sincere Protestants may 

• Lord John Kussoll, Life. 
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love one another, and not make way for popery by 
their animosities.” He then prayed, embraced 
the two divines, and without any visible change of' 
countenance, laid himself down and fitted his neck 
to the block. Like Lord Stafford, he refused to 
* give the sign to the executioner, who chose his own 
moment, and severed his neck with two or three 
clumsy strokes. “ And now,” says Ralph, “ it 
became again observable, as in the case of Lord 
Stafford, that, though the people of England crowd 
to these horrid spectacles, it is rather to gratify 
their curiosity than their cruelty; for now, as then, 
when the bleeding head was exposed with the 
usual proclamation, no shout of applause ensued; 
on the contrary, a general groan went round the 
scaffold; and in every face was to be read the 
anguish which had taken possession of every 
heart.” The execution was scarcely over when 
every comer of the tow n rang with Russell’s last 
paper,* which he had delivered to the sheriff in 
manuscript, but which was already iti print and in 
circulation through the industry of Lady Russell, 
and probably of Burnet, who is more than sus¬ 
pected of having had a principal hand in its com¬ 
position, notwithstanding his offering to take an oath 
before the council that the speech was penned by 
Lord Russell himself. His lordship said, or was 
made to say (for ourselves we believe all that is con¬ 
tained in the first clauses to have been his real senti¬ 
ments), that he had lived and now died a true and 
sincere Protestant, and in the communion of the 
church of England, “ though he could never yet 
comply with, or rise up to, all the heights of many 
peoplethat, for popery, he looked upon it as an 
idolatrous and bloody religion, and therefore thought 
himself liouml, in his station, to do all he could 
against it; that he had foreseen all along that this 
would procure him great and powerful enemies ; 
that he had been for sometime expecting the worst, 
and now blessed God he was to fall by the axe, and 
not by the fiery trial; that, whatever had been his 
apprehensions of popery, he never had a thought 
of doing anything agninst it basely or inhumanly, 
or that did not consist with the Christian religion 
and the laws and liberties of the kingdom; that he 
appealed to Almighty God for the truth of this; 
that he had ever proceeded sincerely without 
passion, private ends, or malice; that he had 
always loved his country much more than his life, 
and had always looked upon the constitution as 
one of the best governments in the world; and that 
he would have suffered any extremity, rather than 
have consented to t any design to take the king’s 
life. “ Neither,” continued the'paper, “ hud ever 
any man the impudence to propose so base and 
barbarous a thing to mb. And I look on it as a 
very unhappy and uneasy part of my present con¬ 
dition, that in my indictment there should be so , 
much as mention of so vile a fact; though nothing 
in the least was said to prove any such matter, 

• “ His speechtuiys Unmet, “ was so soon printed, that it was 
selling about tin* strict* an hour after his death; upon which the 
court was highly in^amed.’’ 
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but the contrary, by the Lord Howard. Neither 
does anybody, I am confident, believe the least of 
it.” After praying for thejiing, and wishing that 
he might %e indeed the defender of the faith, the 
paper went on to explain his conduct in regard to 
the popish plot—the darkest stain on the character 
of Russell. We believe his assertions, but that belief 
must be coupled with, and made dependent upon, 
rather a low estimate of his intellect and pene¬ 
tration. “ As for the share I had in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the popish plot, I take God to witness, that 
I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my heart; 
being then really convinced, as I am still, that 
there was a conspiracy against the king, the nation, 
and the Protestant religion. And I likewise pro¬ 
fess that I never knew anything either directly or 
indirectly, of any underhand practice with the 
witnesses, which I look upon as bo horrid a thing, 
that I could never have endured it; for, I thank 
God, falsehood and cruelty were never in my 
nature.” He then proceeded to justify his con¬ 
duct about the bill of exclusion. “ I thought the 
nation was in such danger of popery, and that the 
expectation of the popish succession put the king’s 
life likewise in such danger, that 1 saw no way bo 
effectual to secure both, as such a bill. AS to the 
limitations which were proposed, if they were sin¬ 
cerely offered, and had passed into a law, the duke 
then would have been excluded from the power of 
a king, and the government quite altered, and 
little more than the name of a king left. So 1 
could not see either sin or fault in the one, when 
all people were willing to admit of the other; but 
thought it better to tiave a king with his prero¬ 
gative, and the nation easy and safe under him, 
than a king without it; which must have bred 
perpetual jealousies and a continued struggle. All 
this 1 say only to justify myself, and not to in¬ 
flame others; though I cannot hut think my 
earnestness in that matter haB hail no small in¬ 
fluence in my present Bufferings,” His conspiring 
to seize the guards was again solemnly denied; 
but it was admitted that once at Shepherd’s, and 
several times by accident in general discourses else¬ 
where, there had been some talk of the feasible¬ 
ness of it; that he had heard it mentioned as a 
thing that might easily he done, but had never 
consented to it ns a thing fit to begone; and that 
once at my Lord Shaftesbury’s Wk flew out and 
exclaimed against it, and asked if the thing suc¬ 
ceeded what must be done next, but massacring 
the guards in cold blood, which he looked upon as 
so detestable a thing, and so like a popish practice, 
that he could not but abhor it. It was further 
admitted that he had been warned that my Lord 
Shaftesbury and some hot men were engaged in 
schemes that would undo them all,* and that he 

• * For my purt,° snya Evelyn , 11 I beliave the crafty and ambi¬ 
tious Earl or Shaftesbury had brought them into soma dislike of the 
present carriage of matter* at court, not with any design of destroy¬ 
ing the monarchy, but perhaps of letting up iome other (prince) 
whom he might govern aud frame to hU own platonic fancy, without 
much reguul to the religion established under the hierarchy, for 
which ha bail no esteem. . . . . Every one deplored Essex and 
Kunsell, especially the last, as being thought to have bean drawn la 
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had himself heard things said by some with more 
beat than judgment. “ But this,” continued the 
paper, “ is but misprision of treason at most: so I 
die innocent of the crimt I stand condemned for; 
and I hope nobody will imagine that so mean a 
thought could enter iifto me, as to go about Jo save 
myself by accusing others. The pjtrt that some 
have acted lately of that kind has not been such 
as to invite me to love life at such a rate. As for 
the sentence of death passed upon me, I cannot but 
think it a very hard one; for nothing was sworn 
against me (whether true or false I will not now 
examine) but some discourses about making some 
stirs. AM this is not levying war against the 
king, which is treason by the statute of Edward 
III., and not the consulting and discoursing about 
it, which was all that was witnessed against me. 
But, byja strange fetch, the design of seizing the 
guards was construed a design of killing the king ; 
and so I was in that cast.” After praying God 
not to lay his death to the charge of the king’s 
council, or the judges, sheriffs, or jury, and ex¬ 
pressing pity for the witnesses, he added, “ From 
the time of choosing the sheriffs I concluded the 
heats would produce something of this kind ; and 
I am not much surprised to find it fall upon me.”* 
On the same memorable 21st of July, when 
Russell perished and this paper was printed, the 
University of Oxford, which, with a saving of the 
established religion, would have sanctioned every 
stretch of arbitrary power, published its decree in 
support of passive obedience and of the right of 
kings to govern wrong without resistance or chal¬ 
lenge from their suffering subjects.) It was 
entitled “The Judgment and Decree of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxfoid, passed in their convocation, 
against certain pernicious and damnable doctrines, 
destructive to the sacred persons of princes, their 
state and government, and of all human society.” 
For the honor of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
for the preservation of truth in the church, and 
for securing the king’s majesty against the at¬ 
tempts of open bloody enemies and the machina¬ 
tions of treacherous heretics and schismatics, these 
gowned men formally condemned and anathema¬ 
tized a long series of political propositions col¬ 
lected out of the works of Buchanan, Bellarmin, 
Milton, Dolman, Goodwin, Hobbes, Owen, Knox, 
Baxter, Jenkins, and other writers. Among these 
propositions were several which were the mere 


on pretence only of endeavour in? to reset it* the kinj' from his present 
counsellors, secure religion from popery, and the nation from arbi¬ 
trary government, now to much apprehended: whilst the rest of those 
who are fled, esjiefliatly Ferguson and hi# gang, had doubtless some 
bloody design to set up u commonwealth, and turn all things topsy¬ 
turvy, Of the same tragical principle is Sidney.’’— Duiry. 

• It ought never to he forgotten that Russell, though ho intrigued 
with the Freueli court, is never charged with taking French money, 
like Sidney. IlimUlon, Indeed, tells his muster that he durst not 
make his base proposals to his lordship. 

t A. few d«ys after (on the 27th of July) the king ordered a de¬ 
claration, which was to explain the great dangers lie hud been iu, and 
to aniioint a day of thanksgiving for his happy deliverance. Having 
reoeived the aanotmu ot the cabinet und privy council, this declara¬ 
tion was ordered to be made public, uot only by the press, but by all 
the parish clergy in the kingdom, who had been found by experience 
to beat prompt in their obedience as a standing army. According 
to a ebampiou of the Tories, it was complete and authentic, having no 
syllable expressed whereof the sense was not vouched. According to 
common tense, it abounded in lies, or truths tortured and disguised. 


spawning of fanaticism; as, for example, that 
all political dominion is founded in grace,— 
•that the powers of this world are usurpations 
upon the prerogative of Christ,—that the Pres¬ 
byterian government is in itself Christ’s sceptre, 
to which kings as well as others are bound 
to submit, &c. But, high above these vagaries, 
which were every day becoming more harmless, 
there were certain axioms, derived from master¬ 
minds, which arc sacred to all lovers of liberty, and 
without which there could he no constitution like 
our own. The chief of those were, that all civil 
authority is derived from the people, and is to be 
exorcised for the good of the people ; that if law¬ 
ful governors become tyrants, they forfeit their 
right of governing ; that the king of England baB 
but a co-ordinate power with the other two estates, 
the Lords and Commons; that birth-right gives no 
title unless the sovereign has the other qualities 
necessary to a Protestant king; that passive obe¬ 
dience was a new and insane doctrine which laid 
no obligation upon Christians, &c. But the Oxford 
decree pronounced “all and every of these pro¬ 
positions false, seditious, and impious; most of 
them heretical and blasphemous,” and ordered all 
the hooks containing them to he burnt. It also 
enjoined that “that most necessary doctrine which 
in a manner is the budge and character of the 
Church of England” (that is, passive obedience) 
should be diligently taught by all readers, tutors, 
and catechists. 

In Trinity Term, when the court was making 
as much of the Rye-housc Plot as ever its oppo¬ 
nents hud made of the Popish Plot, judgment was 
given against the city of London on the quo war¬ 
ranto; and, in the following month of September, 
the king was allowed to regulate the government 
of the city, changing the old aldermen and officers, 
and appointing new ones at his pleasure. Eight 
aldermen were deprived at once of the honours 
they had received by election of their fellow- 
citizcns, and “ were all turned out for lying under 
the horrid suspicion of loving their country better 
than king.” On the 7th of September Algernon 
Sidney was brought to trial at the bar of the 
King’s Bench, where Jeffreys now presided as 
chief justice. This bravo'iu law mounted the 
ladder of promotion by wonderfully rapid strides ; 
but he seemed made for despotism and its parti¬ 
cular exigencies at that time, and he had nerve 
and face to “ go thorough,” to undertake and 
drive to a conclusion of sonic sort any work the 
court might wish to be done by law. tie was, in 
fact, as unflinching, as confidiAit, and, in outward 
bearing, as heroic, in the performance of villany 
and in breaking the laws as was ever upright judge 
in supporting them. He was as hold with the 
law-books and statutes as Charles’s other personal 
favourite Colonel Blood was with pistols, and 
daggers, and dark-lanterns.* Hence Jeffreys was 

• Jeffreys’# manners had not improved under promotion. Ac 
cording to llurnet, he ** was drunk every day.” Roger North says, 
" His friendship and conversation lay much among the Rood fellows 
and humourists} and his delights were all the extravagancies oi the 
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prized and promoted. The nerve of that other¬ 
wise weak republican, Algernon Sidney, was well 
known ; and it was fitting to oppose to him a man. 
with nerve equal to his own. As in Lord Russell’S 
case, Rumsey, Keyling and West gave little more 
than a rambling hearsay evidence, and the death- 
thrusts were left to be dealt by the hand of the 
noble Howard, whom Sidney had taken to his 
heart as a pure republican, and had forced upon 
the unwilling confidence of Essex and Russell. 
When Howard had stated what he knew of Sid¬ 
ney’s conduct at the meetings at Shepherd’s, and 
his engaging an agent to deal with the disaffected 
in Scotland, the prisoner was asked whether he 
would ask Lord Howard any questions. “No!” 
said he, with withering scorn, “ I have no ques¬ 
tions to ask such as him !” The attorney-general 
chose to consider this as a confession of guilt, and 

said,—“ Silence-you know the rest of the 

proverb.” Several other witnesses proved words 
spoken, and that the prisoner had corresponded 
with some gentleman in Scotland; but, with the 
exception of Lord Howard, there was no living 
witness that both could and would swear to overt 
acts of treason, or that the conspiracy really aimed 
at insurrection, levying war, &c. In no sense was 
this single witness enough to take away life for 
treason; and, to make up weight, the attorney 
said,—“ Now, to show that while his emissary was 
in Scotland, at the same time the colonel (which 
will be another overt act of treason) was writing a 
treasonable pamphlet;” and lie then called the 
clerk of the council to prove that when he was sent 
to seize Sidney’s papers, lie had found the said 
pamphlet lying upon his tabic. After this de¬ 
position, three persons were called up to prove, or 
rather to swear, that the pamphlet was in Sidney’s 
own hand-writing. One of these precious wit¬ 
nesses was Shepherd, the wine-merchant, who said 
that he had seen Sidney write several indorse¬ 
ments, and believed this writing to be bis hand. 
Another of the witnesses, who had never seen 
Sidney wrjte at all, and the third, who had only 
seen him write once, deposed that the manuscript 
was like his hand-writing, which they had seen upon 
some bills, Sidney urged that the mere compari¬ 
son of hand-writing was not to be trusted, and that 
some men’s hands might be very much alike. But 
this objection was overruled; and then, to prove 
the treasonableneBS of the manuscript, a selected 
section was read in court, and, by the torture of 
inuendoes, was made to apply to the particular 
reign of Charles II., though it might have answered 
equally well for that of Henry VIII. When this 
reading was finished, the sheets were handed to 
the prisoner under the pretence of a favour done 
him, or that lie might select passages to prove that 
the anti-monarchical argument did not run through 
the whole composition, and that there were other 

1 k> 1!1 s. , . . TIis weekne*, we,, that lie could not reprehend without * 
podding, and in ptich RiUmgnitala lanfruage ai should not come nut or 
tin: rouuth of any man. He called it giving u lick with the rough 
aide of hia tongue. He seemed to 1rv nothing of his butiuess to 
heart, mu care utm^he did or left undone.” 
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passages which would explain away the malignity 
of those referred to by the attorney-general; but 
what was really designed was, that the prisoner, 
thus taken by surprise, 'might say or do some¬ 
thing that would prove him to be the author of the 
pamphlet. Sidney, though no lawyer, and not 
very acute, saw the snare, and put back’ the 
book. But Jeffreys made another attempt, say¬ 
ing, as he turned over the pages in seeming care¬ 
lessness, “I perceive you have disposed your 
matter under certain heads; so, what heads will 
you have read ?” “ My Lord,” answered Sidney, 

“ let him give an account of itthatdid it.” Find¬ 
ing that this stratagem had failed, the attorney- 
general dosed his evidence with the record of the 
conviction of Russell, which, in the eyes of the 
law, was of no more weight against Sidney than 
the story of Essex’s deatli was against Russell. 
In his defence the prisoner asked, with scorn 
and derision, whether a paper found in his study 
against Nero and Caligula would prove tliat he 
had conspired and compassed the deatli of Charles 
II.; whether any credit was due to a man like my 
Lord Howard, who had betrayed and cozened bis 
friends, who deposed differently now from what be 
had deposed against land Russell, who had ifenied 
the plot before his arrest, and who had said since 
that he could not get his pardon till lie hall “ done 
some other jobs,”—until “ I lie drudgery of swear¬ 
ing was nver." “ Besides,” added Sidney, “ this 
Howard is my debtor for a considerable sum; 
his mortgage was forfeit to me; and when I should 
have taken the advantage the law gave me, he 
found out a way to have me laid up in the Tower. 
Ilis lordship is a very subtile man; for us, at Lord 
Russell’s trial, lie said lie was to carry Ins knife 
between the paring and the apple, so for this he 
lias so managed as to get his pardon and save ins 
estate.” He further said tliat the ink of tlic 
manuscript was visibly so old that it might be 
presumed the paper hud been written these twenty 
years; and lie the author of it who or what he 
might, there seemed no treason in answering 
polemically such a writer as Filmcr, who, 
among other paradoxes, had maintained that pos¬ 
session was the only right to power. He asked 
the attorney-general how many years ago that 
book of Kilmer’s, to which the pamphlet was 
evidently an answer, was written. Jeffreys an¬ 
swered for the attorney, telling the prisoner that 
they had nothing to do witli Kilmer’s book; that 
they were not there to waste their time upon a 
subject thut served only to gratify a luxuriant way 
of talking. “ Answer,” proceeded this marvellous 
lord chief justice, “ answer to the matter you are 
indicted for. Do you own that paper ?” Sidney 
replied,—“ No.” “ Go on, then,” said Jeffreys. 

“ I say first,” continued Sidney, “ the paper is 
not proved upon me; and, secondly, it is not a 
crime if it be proved.” Nothing could be clearer 
or more true awl convincing than this; and here 
Sidney ought to have closed his defence. But the 
chief justice instantly tried to excite his angry 
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passions, which would lead him to some less 
tenable position. It was enough for him to speak 
of Howard and his evidence: Sidney took fire at 
the name of the traitlr, and proceeded to apply 
the brand. Nor was he unprovided with wit¬ 
nesses of high rank assist him in making good 
his charges and deepening the ftp-rows on the 
front of the miscreant. These witnesses were the 
Earl of Anglesey, Lord Clare, Lord Paget, Mr. 
Philip Howard, and Mr. Edward Howard (the 
last two of Howard’s relations), Burnet, Monsieur 
Du Cas, a Frenchman, one Mr. Blake, and two 
of Sidney’s own servants. They all swore that his 
lordship nad declared there was no plot; and Mr. 
Edward Howard said he believed in his conscience 
that this denial was the truth without any equivo¬ 
cation or mental reservation, because he had no 
occasion to make use of any to him; and that, 
from the knowledge he had of his lordship, it was 
his opinion that if he had been in any such secret 
he would not have staid to be taken, or have made 
his application to the king in a manner so un¬ 
suitable to his quality. Here Jeffreys exclaimed, 
“ No reflections upon any body !” But Edward 
Howard, who had been bullied into silence on 
Lord Russell’s trial, wus now put upon his metal 
and refreshed in his memory. “ Since,” he ex- 
claimed? “ your lordship has given me this occa¬ 
sion, I will speak now- what I omitted then.” And 
he proceeded to affirm that Lord Howard had told 
him that, even to his own knowledge, it was a 
sham plot, forged in the dark by priests and 
jesuits, and that he had himself gone to Lord 
Halifax, in Lord Howard’s name and by his 
authority, to assure that minister that he, Lord 
Howard, was willing to express his detestation 
nnder hand and seal, and to declare there was 
no such thing as the plot to his knowledge. “ I 
must needs add,” proceeded this spirited wit¬ 
ness, “ from my conscience and from my heart, 
before God and man, that if my lord had spoken 
before the king sitting on his throne, abating for 
the solemnity of the presence, I could not have 
more believed his lordship from that confidence 
he had in me: and I am sure, from wlmt I 
have said, if I had the honour to he of this gentle¬ 
man’s jury, I would not believe him now.” At 
these words the court was much offended, and the 
attorney-general said that the witness ought to be 
hound over to his good behaviour. Sidney then 
resumed his address to the jury. He was an¬ 
swered by Finch, the solicitor-general, who main¬ 
tained that the prisoner was mistaken in hiB law; 
that there needed not two witnesses to every par¬ 
ticular fact; that one witness to one fact, and 
another witness to another fact, were the two wit¬ 
nesses required by law; that the testimony of the 
several 'persons who appeared in behalf of the 
prisoner had not m the least impeached the credit 
of Lord Howard as a witness; that writing the 
pamphlet was an overt act; that, as to the ob¬ 
jection made by the prisoner that no judgment 
1 could be passed without reading the whole of that 


composition, what had been already read contained 
the whole series of arguments, which, coupled 
- with the other evidence against him, was quite 
sufficient to prove his compassing theking’s death, 

“ inasmuch as he had, in particular, taught, that 
•when kings broke their trust, they might he called 
to account by their people, and that the calling and * 
dissolving of parliaments was not in the king’s 
ower; that in this he did as good as affirm the 
ing (then reigning) had broke his trust; for 
everybody knew the king had dissolved parlia¬ 
ment, and, considered with this circumstance, 
what was there matter of argument became affirm¬ 
ation.” In the end Finch declared that Algernon 
Sidney was to be looked upon as the most danger¬ 
ous of all conspirators, because he acted upon 
principle and not passion, which was the motive 
that usually actuated other men. My Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys declared that neither the king nor 
any of his judges desired to take away the life of 
any man not forfeited by law; that for himself he 
had rather many guilty men should escape than 
that one innocent man should suffer; but after 
this exordium he told the jury that the evidence 
before them was quite enough—that scribere ext 
<M/ere; and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty.* 
On the 26th of November the prisoner was 
brought up to receive judgment. It was not the 
usage for the chief justice to pass sentence; but on 
this occasion Jeffreys, who knew that there would 
be a stir in court, charged himself with the office. 
Sidney said, in arrest of judgment, that he con¬ 
ceived that he had had no trial, for some of his 
jury were not freeholders; that there was a 
material defect in the indictment, which made it 
absolutely void, for the king, was deprived of a 
title in it, the words defender of the faith being 
left out. The chief justice exclaimed, “ In that 
you would deprive*the king of his life, that is in 
very full, I think.” The prisoner rejoined that, 
in a case of life and death, sucli tilings were not 
to he overruled so easily. “ M r. Sidney,” roared 
Jeffreys, “wc very well understand o\ir duty ; we 
don’t need be told by you what out duty is: we 
tell you nothing but law; the treason is well laid.” 
The prisoner again insisted ^that the papers had 
not been proved upon him,—tiiat there was no 
treason in that manuscript written long ago. The 
chief justice insisted that there was scarcely a line 
in the book but what was treason. The prisoner 
said, “My lord, there is one person I did not 
know where to find, but everybody knows where 
to find him now; I mean the Duke of Monmouth; 
let him be sent for, and if h*e will say there was 
ever any such plot I will acknowledge whatever 
you please.” “That is "over,” cried Jeffreys; 
“ you have been tried for this fact: we must not 
send for the Duke of Monmouth.” One Mr. Bamp- 
field, a barrister, interposed, modestly and timidly, 
as amicus curia !, and humbly hoped his lordship 
would not proceed to judgment while there was so 
material a defect in the indictment. “ There 
• Slute Trials.—lloger£o.tIi. 
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remains nothing for the court to do,” bellowed 
Jeffreys, “ but to pass sentence.” “ I must ap¬ 
peal to God and the world I am not heard,” said 
Sidney. “ Appeal to whom you will,” said Jef¬ 
freys, who then, after reproaching the prisoner 
with ingratitude to the king and censuring the 
pamphlet anew, sonorously pronounced the horrible 
words. As soon as he had finished, the prisoner 
said, with a loud and firm voice, “Then, 0 God! 
0 God! I beseech thee to sanctify my sufferings, 
and impute not my blood to the country or the 
city: let no inquisition be made for it; but, if any 
day the shedding of blood that is innocent must 
be revenged, let tire weight of it fall only on those 
that maliciously persecute me for righteousness’ 
sake.” The chief justice, half enraged and half 
confounded, thought himself obliged to put up his 
prayer also, which lie did in these words: “ I 
pray God to work in you a temper fit to go unto 
the other world, for I see you are not fit for this.” 
“ My lord,” replied Sidney, stretching out his 
arm, “ feel my pulse, and see if I am disordered. 
1 bless God I never was in better temper than I 
am now.” Sidney afterwards sent a paper to 
the king by Lord Halifax,—still a favourite mi¬ 
nister,—who was his nephew by marriage. In 
this paper, which ims been called a petition for 
justice rather than mercy, he gave a brief account 
of his trial, explained all its irregularities, and asked 
tor admission into the king’s presence. “ And,” 
lie concluded, “ if he does not show that it is for 
your majesty’s interest and honour to preserve 
iiim from the said oppression, the petitioner will 
not complain though he be left to be destroyed.” 
Charles replied to the petition by signing the death- 
warrant. In consideration to his noble family the 
axe was substituted tor the halter ; and, on the 8th 
of December, he mounted the scatfold on Tower 
Hill with the air of one who catne to triumph, not 
to suffer. His parting words were few, his prayers 
short; and, having placed a paper in the hands of 
the sheriff as his last legacy to the world and last 
testimony to the good old cause, he laid his head 
upon the block, and was happily dispatched at one 
blow.* Thus perished the last of the Common¬ 
wealth-men, who would certainly have tried again, 
at all hazards, that great experiment in govern¬ 
ment which had utterly failed when tried oy men 

* Jeffreys, whom his royal master had once twitted for not beina 
" purlmnicut-jtroof,” whs proof to all compunctious visiting*—to nil 
decency. Between the trial and execution of Sidney he drank and 
.»t a city feast The following extract from Evelyn’s Diary is 
interesting tu more respects than one " 6 Doc. I was this day in¬ 
vited to a weddiug of one Mrs. Castle , , . a jolly friendly woman. 

'1 here was at the wedding tl*? lord mayor, the sheriffs, several aider- 
men, and persons of quality; above all, Sir (Seorga Jefferies, newly 
made lord chief justice of England, with Mr. Justice Within##, 
danced with the bride, and were exceeding merry. These great 
men spent the rest of the nfternwon, till eleven at night, in drinking 
healths, tukiug tobacco, and talking much beneath the gravity of 
judges that bad but a day or two before condemned Mr. Algernon 
Mdney, who was executed the 7th on Tower Hill, on the single wit- 
ness of that monster of a man, Lord Howard of Eserick, and some 
sheets of paper taken iu Mr Sidney’s study, prstended to be written 
by him, but uot fully proved, nor the time when, but appearing to 
have been written before his majesty’s restoration, ami then pardoned 
by the Act of Oblivion; so that, though Mr. Sidney was known to be 
a person obstinately averse to government by a monarch (the subject 
of the paper was iu answer to one of Sir R. FUmer),yet it was thought 
he ha« very hard measure.” 


who were immeasurably his superiors, and which 
would have failed again, and for the same reason, 
namely, that the people of Ijnglaiid were not fitted 
for any such system. It Algernon Sidney had 
perished under a less infamous government, and 
in a l^ss base and slavish ‘time, his fate would 
have excited infinitely less interest 
Before Algernon Sidney was put upon his trial 
his grace of Monmouth was taken back to his 
father’s heart. This wag not entirely owing to 
Charles’s fondness. The Lord Halifax, seeing 
that things were running much farther than suited 
his particular interests and politics, and that, from 
the growing indolence of the king, the Duke of 
York was acquiring immense influence, resolved, 
at all hazards, to bring the Duke of Moumouth 
again into favour. Halifax, accordingly, induced 
Monmouth, who had absconded, to sign some peni¬ 
tential letters to the king, which he (Halifax) had 
written for him. Charles admitted the penitent 
to a private audience on the 25th of October 
and received him pretty well. On the 4th of 
November the king became “ very kind,” and 
gave Monmouth directions how to manage his 
business and to make his peace with the Duke of 
York. Nothing would be required of hiifi but 
what was safe and honourable, only something 
must be done to blind his royal highness.” Hali¬ 
fax, who went and came between Ihe king and 
Monmouth, drew up a letter of acknowledgment 
and confession. At first Monmouth hesitated, but 
when Halifax assured him that the original should 
lie deposited in no hands but the king’s, and that 
the Duke of York should only have a copy, he 
signed the confession. Ou the 25th of November 
the Duke of Monmouth surrendered to Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Jenkins, and desired tu speak alone with the 
king and Duke of York. Up to this moment the 
negotiation had been carried on very secretly, and, 
as Sidney remarked ou being brought up to receive 
judgment, nobody had known where Monmouth was. 
The Duke of York was therefore taken by surprise 
when Monmouth threw himself at the king’s feet, 
and then confessed himself faulty to his highness, 
and asked his pardon also. There is no possibility 
of ascertaining what really passed in that strange 
scene; hut it appears that Monmouth made 
another ample confession, only desiring that 
Ins majesty would not oblige him to be & wit¬ 
ness, or in any way publish his confession; that 
he gave an account of the conspiracy, mentioned 
several names which had hitherto escaped sus¬ 
picion, and addec^tlmt Dr. Owen and all the consi¬ 
derable non-conformist ministers knew of the con¬ 
spiracy ; and that he solemnly denied any know¬ 
ledge of any design in any of the conspirators to 
assassinate either the king or the Duke of York. 
A day or two after this scene his majesty declared, 
in full council, that the Duke of Monmouth had 
made a full declaration about the late conspiracy, 
had expressed extraordinary contrition, and had 
made a particular aubmiaaion to hia royal highness 
ilia brother, at whose prayer a full pardon had 
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■been granted. And a paragraph was inserted in the 
Gazette, which proclaimed in other words that Mon¬ 
mouth was a mean scoundrel, like Howard, that had 
purchased his own safely by sacrificing his friendB. 
Monmouth was enraged at this paragraph, which 
probably came too near the truth; but die did 
nothing, said nothing, until his partUai had passed 
the seal. Then he set his friends to work, who 
declared in all directions that the paragraph in the 
Gazette was utterly false. Upon being told that 
the king had said that he had confirmed all that 
Howard had sworn about the plot, Monmouth de¬ 
nied it, t and called Lord Howard a liar and a 
rogue. And this, too, was sent round the town by 
his creatures, who ran with it from coffee-house to 
coffee-house. When his paTdon was passed it was 
inserted in the Gazette that it had been given on 
his confessing the late plot; and Charles, who cared 
not about having broken his promise not to make 
any public use of the confession, was incensed at 
Monmouth’s denials. It was proposed to bring 
Monmouth before the council, and cause him to 
make some regular declaration, which might be 
entered there, and afterwards published; but 
Charles rejected this scheme, saying that he was 
such a blockhead that there would be mistakes, 
and that he would not speak as he ought. Then the 
Duke ol 1 Ormond proposed that something should 
be put in writing by the Duke of Monmouth, to 
prevent mistakes on all sides; and Monmouth ac¬ 
tually wrote or signed a paper confessing the plot 
in general terms, and presented it himself to the 
king in the Duchess of Portsmouth’s apartments, 
where he declared before all the company (the 
French mistress’s boudoir was Charles’s usual 
council-chamber) that he was a blockhead for 
being so long “ in ill company” with “ a parcel 
of fools.” Neither Ormond nor the king, how¬ 
ever, was satisfied with this paper—for there was 
no plain confession of any conspiracy in it. Ano¬ 
ther paper much more explicit was then drawn up 
by order of the king, who materially corrected it 
with his own hand. After some hesitation Mon¬ 
mouth made a copy from this draft, and presented 
it to the king ns his own free deed. In doing so, 
he said ‘‘ This paper will hang young Hampden.” 
Charles replied it would not, nor should it ever he 
produced for such a purpose; but that “ a better 
man than he (Gaston Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XII., king of France) could not otherwise 
make his peace, and had been forced to hang his 
comrades, as he, if rightly served, should have 
been obliged to do. That night Monmouth 
supped with the elder Hampden and Mr. Trench- 
ard of Taunton. The next morning he waited 
upon the king in a atatc of great excitement, and 
demanded hack the paper. After some attempts 
at persuasion, which were followed by hard and 
coarse words, the king said that he should have it, 
hut that he must restore to him the original draft 
whence he had copied it. Monmouth at first said 
he had burnt it, but, seeing that it was the only way 
to get back that which he had signed, he went and 


brought the draft, and the papers were exchanged. 
But by this measure Monmouth again lost himself 
at court, for the vice-chamberlain was sent to forbid 
his re-appearing there.* He retired to the coun¬ 
try, but, steady to no principles, and fixed in no 
' course, he again offered to lodge the signed paper 
as his real confession in the king’s hands. It is 
said that herein he followed the advice of his wife, 
the heiress of Buccleugh, who seems always to have 
had more anxiety about the preservation of their 
united property than about the honour of her hus- 
band, who had very little affection for her. In¬ 
stead of receiving an invitation back to court, 
Monmouth got a subpoena to attend as a witness 
for the crown on the trial of Mr. Hampden. 
Thereupon he fled to Holland, where lie was 
kindly received by the Prince of Orange, whose 
court now swarmed with disaffected Scots and 
English of all classes and all colours of politics. 

a. d. 1684.—When Hampden was brought to 
trial it was for a misdemeanor, which required but 
one witness, and not for treason, which required 
two ; and this was because the court could only 
find one witness to swear against him—the in¬ 
famous Lord Howard, who had not yet finished 
“ the drudgery of swearing.” As a matter of course 
the jury found for the king: the court set the fine 
at 40,000/., and moreover ordered Hampden to he 
committed till it waB paid, and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour during life. Two others of the Rye 
House plotters—Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong—were condemned to 
death by Jeffreys, in defiance, not of one, but of 
many laws, and were both executed. No more 
blood was shed on this occasion in England; hut 
there were several executionsrfn Scotland, where 
the atrocities generally exceeded those of the Eng¬ 
lish courts of law. All the Scottish plotters, or 
friends of Shaftesbury, Russell, and Sidney, that 
were arrested in London, were sent down for trial 
to Edinburgh. Baillic of Jerviswood was the first 
victim. Contrary to the laws of Scotland, written 
depositions, which had been partly extorted by 
torture out of court, were read to the jury, as were 
other depositions taken from the record of the 
trials of Russell, Sidney, and f others in England. 
Being broken down by infirmities and long suffer¬ 
ing, Bailhe was executed on the same day he was 
condemned, lest a natural death in his dungeon 
should have disappointed his judges of a public 
execution. Several others were put to death in 
Scotland ; hut many more escaped into Holland, 
where, like their precursors, they were kindly re¬ 
ceived by the Prince of Orange, who must have 
been fully convincct^hy this time that tyranny and 
popery were opening his "way to the throne of 
England and Scotland, to which, as yet, his wife 

• Under date of the 5-0 of December Evelyn soys, " The Duke of 
Monmouth, now having his pardon, refuses to acknowledge there 
was any treasonable plot, for which he Is banished Whitehall This 
was a great disappointment to some who had pvoseculed Tienchard, 
Hampden, Sic., that, for want of a second witness, were come out ot 
the Tower upon their habeas corpus” The king had now augmented 
his guards with a new sort of dragoons, who earned also gmuades, 
and were habited alter the Polish munner, with long peaked caps, 
" verj fierce and fantastical.”— Diary. 
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Mary was next in regular order of succession to 
her father, the Duke of York. The most eminent 
of these last Scottish refugees were Lord Melville, ‘ 
Lord Loudon, and Sir Patrick Hume. The abuse 
of torture in Scotland at this time appears to have 
been greater than it had been even in tne days of 
the Luke of Lauderdale. Spence, the fugitive 
Earl of Argyle’s secretary, and Carstairs, a Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman, who had both been seized in 
London, were sent to Edinburgh to, be tortured 
and tried. Spence endured the torture twice, and , 
Carstairs bore it for a full hour without confessing 
or revealing anything. Their thumbs were crushed 
and their sleep was interrupted for many days and 
nights.* At last nature oould bear no more, and 
Spence consented to read some letters in cipher 
that treated of (or so, at least, it was represented) 
a projected riging in Scotland, the landing of 
Argyle, Stair, and other of'Sie fugitives in Hol¬ 
land, and of aid to be waived from the Whigs in 
England. This wastmwhe 23rd of August; and 
on the 5th of September Carstairs, to avoid further 
torture, confessed before the secret committee of 
council that there hadibeen a curreut plot in Scot¬ 
land for the ten last years for keeping out; the 
Duke of York and preserving the reformed reli¬ 
gion ; and lie denounced the Earl of Tarras, Mur¬ 
ray of Pluliphaugh, Pringle of Torwoodlee, Scott 
of Galashiels, and many other gentlemen of rank, 
as being privy to it. Several of these lairds were 
threatened with the boots, and others were actually 
tortured with worse instruments, “ Duke Hamil¬ 
ton,” says the cool-blooded Lauder, “ opposed this 
torturing much, and alleged that, at this rate, 
they might, without accusers or witnesses, take 
any person off thagtreet and torture him; and lie 
retired and refused to be present, on this ground, 
that, if the party should''die in the torture , the 
judges were liable for murder, or, at least, were 
severely censurable. It was doubted how far those 
testimonies extorted per torturam could be pro¬ 
bative against third parties, seeing that witnesses 
should be so far voluntary and spontaneous as- to 
be under no impressions or terrors of fear of life 

or limb.Some thought our privy council 

would have been at some loss, and contracted some 

• Sir John Lauder, of FounUinhaU, give* the following atrocious 
details :—" July 26th, 1634. Mr. W. Spence, by order of the privy 
council, is tortured and put in the boots, to force him to reveal uhat 
he knows of the earl's, and other persons’ accession to the late 
Hugh si i fanatic plot, nnd tlu» association and design of rising ; and in 
regard he refused to depone upon oath if he had the key whereby he 
could read some letters of the earl’s, produced by Major Holmes, 
written iu ciphers, and seeing he would not suy upon oath that 
lif could not read them, and that they offered to secure him by a par- 
dou for his Ide. it rendered him very obuoiious ami suspect of preva- 
ticatioti; so that, after the torture, he was »ut iu General Darnell's 
hands i nnd it was reported that, by a hair-shirt and pricking (as the 
witches arc used), he was five nights kept from sleep, till he was 
turned half distracted. He eated vrif little, of purpose tluit he 
might require the less sleep} yt*t all this while he discovered nothing, 
and though he had done it, yet little credit was to b« given to what 
lie should say at such a time."--" August 7th, 1684. At privy coun¬ 
cil, Speucs (mentioned 26th July) is again tortured, and uis thumbs 
crushed with thumbikins: it is a new invention used among the 
colliers when transgressors, aud discovered by General DaUielT and 
Drummond, they having scon them used In Muioovy. After this, 
when tliev were about to put him again in the boots, he, being 
frighted, desired time, and he would declare what he knew; wbereou 
they gave him some time, and sequestrated him in the castle of 
Edinburgh, as a place where he would be free from any bad advice 
or Imprcjslm, lo be^obstinaie in not revealing.** 


taeh by this cruel torture, had they (the pri¬ 
soner*) suffered it as they did the boots (which 
they regarded not, their leaf being mall ) without 
discovering or revealing tnis conspiracy; but their 
confessing tended to justify the privy council’s 
procedure.” Gordon of Earlstone, a man of family 
and fortune, .had been condemned to die; but, 
upon information that he had been intrusted with 
important secrets, the counfeil wrote to the Scotch 
secretary of state at London to know whether they 
might put him to the torture while he was under 
sentence of death. The Lord Advocate of Scot¬ 
land opined that he might be tortured j aud the 
king gave orders that he should. Thereupon Gor¬ 
don was brought before the privy council and their 
accursed engines of torture; the sight of which 
drove him raving mad- “ Through fear and dis¬ 
traction he roared out like a bull, and cried and 
atruck about him, so that the hangman and his 
man durst scarce lay hands on him. At last he 
fell into a swoon, and then, reviving, he told that 
General Dalziell and Drummond were to head the 
fanatic party, and Duke Hamilton was on their 
side; which improbable things made some call it 
reverie, and others a politic design to invalidate all 
he should say; and the physicians were ordained 
upon soul and conscience to report his (jondition, 
if they judged him really mad, or only feigned, ns 
David at Gath with Acliish, as also to prescribe 
him a diet for curing him ; and, for more quiet¬ 
ness, they sent him to the castlc.”t He was after¬ 
wards reprieved by the council till the last Friday 
of the month of January following. (It was on 
the 23rd of November, 1683, that he was brought 
up for torture.) “ They thought once to have 
given way to his execution; but, being furious, 
others thought it cruel then to bereave a man of 
his life, and endanger his soul, when he could not 
repent: though the king’s advocate alleged that 
the end of the punishment of malefactors was not 
only for their own good, but in emendationem. et 
terrorem aliorum, which end held even in decap¬ 
itating a traitor, though from horror and fear 
turned mad.”j Worse tortures were prepared for 
Ferguson, the minister, who had been actively em¬ 
ployed in London, who had fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbury, and who had attended him on his 
death-bed there. This Ferguson, who was a 
man of great activity aud address, had ventured 
to return in disguise to Edinburgh; but he wsb 
traced thither; the gates of the city were shut and 
the strictest search was made for him in every part 
of the town. Disguised and unknown, he ran to 
the prison under pretence of visiting a friend in 
confinement, and there he remained iior some time, 
because he knew that there only no one would ex¬ 
pect to find him.§ 

The unusual mildness shown by Monmouth 
towards the' prisoners taken at Bothwell Bridge 
had been succeeded under the Duke of York by 
detestable cruelties. Not only were those punished 

• Spol, or stoio, from Fnmch tarfu, 

t Isuuuor. f Id. 5 Polrymple. 
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w'ho liad been in arms, hut also those who gave 
them shelter or betrayed any sympathy in their 
after-sufferings; and this, too, without any dis¬ 
tinction as to the tics of blood and close relation¬ 
ship. In many cases the wife was persecuted for 
concealing her husband, the father for harbouring 
his own son; men were tortured and then hanged 
for refusing to call that insurrection a rebellion, 
and the killing Archbishop Sharp a murder. Wit¬ 
nesses were tortured as well as prisoners* Sen¬ 
tences of forfeiture were pronounced upon pre¬ 
sumptive evidence, or upon no evidence at all, and 
the estates were divided among the ministers of 
state of the Duke of York’s appointing, their 
retainers, and the commanders of the troops. 
In this way Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards 
the celebrated Viscount Dundee, and the favourite 
hero of the Tories, was enriched by the lands of a 
suspected Covenanter. The narrow and solitary 
fortress of the Bass rock, Dunbarton Castle, and 
other places .the-most difficult of access, were 
crowded with Coven&uters and Cameronians, who 
were made to endure the extremity of cruelty and 
hardship. 

In England, Judge Jeffreys*continued to rise 
in the royal favour. When he was about to depart 
for the circuit, to give the provinces “ a lick with 
the rough side of his tongue ” (a favourite expres¬ 
sion of his), the king took a ring from his own 

• Under date of the 14th Juno, 1681, Lauder of Fountainhall has I 
this horrible entry;—" It wuh moved by my Lord Huddo, and ap- 
proven of by the kin*’* advocate, that witnesses, In such a case, 
might be tortured, when they vary, well as parties. This is, indeed, 
agreeable to the fyrflian law, but does not suit the genius of our 
natiou, which looks upon the torture of the iroots ns « barbarous 
icnicdy; and yet of late it hath been frequently uted among us.”— 
VtCtrionn, 

VOL. Ill* 


finger, and gave it to him, as a token of his parti¬ 
cular regard. At the same time Charles bestowed 
upon him a curious piece of advice to be given by 
a king to a judge ;—it was, that, as the weather 
would be hot, Jeffreys should beware of drinkimj 
too much. The people called the ring “ Jeffrevs’s 
blood-stone,” as he got it just after the execution 
of Colonel Armstrong.* Tim lord chief justice’s 
grand aim was to push the quo warranto, and to 
obtain, through terror or cajolery, a surrender of 
the corporation charters ; and this war against. 
Civic rights was driven on with such vigour and 
success, that almost alt the municipalities were 
prevailed on, eventually, either to suffer judgment 
against them by default, or to surrender their 
charters in hope of conciliating the favour of the 
despot, f An attempt has been made by certain 
writers, who treat of the iniquities and atrocities 
of this disgraceful reign with a coolness astonishing 
in Englishmen, to excuse, nay, even to justify, 
these proceedings, upon the ground of defects and 
abuses in the corporations. It is quite true that 
those franchises, inherited from the Saxon times, 
had contracted some rust, aud hud lost some of 
their original virtues; and that a corporation 
reform, which has been rcsefved.for the legislators 
of our own day, would 'have been a merit in 
Charles II.; but it was avowedly not a reform that 
he wanted, but a total destruction of municipal in¬ 
stitutions, which, more than any other single cause, 

• “ The king was persuaded to present him with a ring, publicly 
-when from bis own huger, iu token of his mnjestv’s acceptance ol bis 
most eminent services, and this by way of precursot, being blazoned 
in the Gazette, his lordship went down into the countiy, ns fiom 
the king, leaatus a latere."—Roger North, Extmcn. 

} Penny Cyclopadia, Article Borough,— Willcock, Law of Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation*, 

5 E 
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secure men in their liberty, end fit them for the 
, enjoyment of it, end for the self-legislating (in 
minor points) and business habits of freemen. 
And whenever that Saxon spirit of municipal go¬ 
vernment is dcstrhyed, either by an over-extension 
of the French principle of centralization, or by any 
other whim of rash legislators or embryo tyrants, 
the parliament of England will be worth less than 
a village vestry. 

In the beginning of this year (1684) Sir 
Samuel Barnadiston, the foreman of the grand jury 
which had ignored the bill against Lord Shaftesbury, 
■was condemned for a libel, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 10,000/., and to give security for good be¬ 
haviour duritig life. Williams, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was severely prosecuted for 
what he had done in parliament, that is, for having 
signed the votes of the House, which he was bound 
to do by his office. In defiance of the authority of 
the parliaments which had committed them, and 
continued their imprisonment, Danby and the sur¬ 
viving Catholic peers, Lords Arundel, Powis, and 
Bcllasis, were released from their long captivity in 
the Tower by sentence of the judges, who declared, 
and correctly, that, “in justice and conscience,” 
they ought to have been admitted to bail long ago. 
But, as well in what was just as in what was 
unjust, (diaries was now proving to the world that 
he had no intention of ever again meeting parlia¬ 
ment. Halifax ventured to propose such a meet¬ 
ing, but Charles had now resigned himself to the 
will of his brother. The duplicity of Halifax 
hardly saved him from the duke's vengeance; and, 
during the few months that remained of this reign, 
the duke and minister were alternately engaged in 
united intrigues against other ministers, and in 
intriguing the one against the other. Tiie whole 
business of the Admiralty was again placed in the 
hands of James; and presently after, in defiance 
of the Test Act, he was re admitted as a member 
of the council. It was scarcely to be expected that 
he who never pardoned any one should overlook 
liis arch-enemy, the Rev. Dr, Titus Oates. That 
great hero of the Popish plot was brought before 
Jeffreys, upon whom, in former days, he had 
adventured his wit,* charged with sundry libels 
under the statute de scandalis magnuhim. Wit¬ 
nesses swore that the doctor had said that the 
Duke of York was a traitor,—that “ the Duke of 
York, before the succession should come to him, 
should he banished or hanged, hut hanging was 

* upon the trial of College, the Proteetanl joiner, when 

Oate* appeared to prove thaWsubornation ba*f been practised again it 
the Protestant*. He appealed to .Jeffreys, then seijeant, as to his 
knowledge of Alderman Wilcox : Jeffreys exclaimed that he did ndt 
intend to Ik- an evidence for such as he. ** I do not desire/* said 
Titus, “ that Sir George Jeffieys tfhould lie an evidence for me; 1 had 
credit m parliaments, and Sir George had disgrace in one of theta/' 
Jeffreys was cowed, and merely saiu. " Your servant. Doctor; you arc 
a witty man and a philosopher:* In fact, in November, 16S0, the Moose 
of Commons had voted that Sir George Jeffreys, the Kccorder of the 
City of London, by traducing and obstructing petitioning for the sit. 
ting of this parliament, had destroyed the right of the subject. They 
had, moreover, petitioned the king to remove biro ont of all public 
offices, and had biought him upon his knees at tb« bar of the 
House. JeffreyswnM alio frightened into a surrender of the recorder- 
Bhip of London. ChurleB made a mockery of hi» terror, and told 
him he was not parliament proof! 


fittest.” Damages were awarded to the duke to 
the amount of 100,000/., which was equivalent to 
■ a sentence of perpetual imprisonment against the 
doctor. 6 

Jeffreys, who had first been promoted at court 
by James, who had employed ‘mm as his solicitor- 
general, seems Jo have undertaken the most diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous task of stretching the limits of 
toleration, but with the sole view of benefiting the 
Catholics. One morning he brought to the council 
table, at which he now sat, an enormous roll of 
papers and parchments, and, turning to the king, 
he said,—“ Sir, I have a business to lay before 
your majesty, which I took notice of in the’ North, 
and which will deserve your majesty's royal com¬ 
miseration. It is the case of numbers of your 
good subjects that are imprisoned for recusancy. 
I have the list of them here to justify what I say. 
They are so many that the gaols cannot hold them 
without their lying one upon another.” The Lord- 
Keeper North, who hated Jeffreys worse than 
popery, because he knew that Jeffreys was trying 
hard to get the seals, and who, moreover, dreaded 
the responsibility of passing an indulgence and ge¬ 
neral pardon without consent of parliament^ per¬ 
ceiving that Halifax, Rochester, and the other 
lords “eminently Protestant,” were silent, took 
courage to say,—“ I humbly cntieat your majesty 
that my lord chief justice may declare whether all 
the persons named in those rolls are actually in 
prison.” Jeffreys retorted that he did not mean 
that,—that all the prisons in England could not 
contain them,—but that the fate of those not under 
actual restraint was little better than that of the 
captives, seeing that they were liable “to be 
worried and taken up by every parish justice, and 
mulcted of fees to the ruin of their families.” 
North, though professing the most intolerant Pro¬ 
testantism, was not bold enough to fall upon the 
Papists; but he assailed with all his fury the Dis¬ 
senters, who, for the occasion, were to be coupled 
with the Catholics as deserving the royal commi¬ 
seration and mercy. Turning to the king, he said, 
“ I beg your majesty will consider what little 
reason there is to grant such a general pardon as 
this is at this time. For they are not all Roman 
Catholics that lie under sentence of recusancy, hut 
sectaries of all kinds and denominations; perhaps 
as many, or more, who are all professed enemies 
to your majesty and your government in church 
and state. They are a turbulent people, and 
always stirring up sedition; and if they do so 
much when they Jse obnoxious to the laws, which 
your majesty may inflict upon them at your plea¬ 
sure, what will they not do if your majesty gives 
them all a discharge at once ? That would be to 
quit the greatest advantage you have of securing 
the peace of the nation. Is it not better that your 
enemies should live under some disadvantages, and 
be obnoxious to your majesty’s pleasure, who may, 
if they are turbulent and troublesome, inflict the 
penalties of the law upon them ? And, as to the 
Roman Catholics, if there be any persons to whom 
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your majesty would extend the favour of a pardon, 
let it be particular and express, and not univer¬ 
sally, to set your eqpmies as well us friends at 
ease.” The king paid^reat attention; the lords of 
the council wonderc^t; but nothing more was said 
about the indulgence, and they proceeded*) other 
business. 

In his hold intrigues Halifax included a secret 
correspondence with the Duke of Monmouth, 
with some others of the exiles at the court of 
the Prince of Orange, and also with William 
himself; but though the Duke of York knew or 
suspected this, he was unable to deprive him of 
the favour of the king, who liked the minister 
more for his ready wit and talent for satire than 
for any other quality. Lord Rochester, the second 
son of the late Chancellor Clarendon, after a vain 
rivalship, was appointed to the presidency of the 
council, a post of nominal dignity rather than of 
power or great emolument. This his rival Halifax 
called kicking a man up stairs. Subsequently, 

• Roger North, Life of the Lord Keeper. Rogei continues:— 
'* That night his lordship came home full of melancholy ; and it was 
some time be A. re any person near him knew the occasion oi it. Hut 
lie would sometimes bi«<ik out in exclamations, ns,—'Wlint ran be 
the’meaning I Are they all stark mad I'—and the like. That veiy 
night he took his pockei-aliuanack, and, against the day, wiuto 

1 Motion, f mi* solus obstiti.' 

Motion, which 1 alone opposed. 

For he accounted this action of his the most memorable that he had 
ever done. He was not w ithout» jealousy that one «reat end of that 
pestileut, absuid motion was, to put u llioru iu his foot, and, by way 
of dilemma, heave him out of his place. For, if the king hud com¬ 
manded, nud ho refused to put the souls to such a pardon, then lie 
deserved to be removed by a just dispkoauie. If he had complied, 
then the parliament had effectually done it.” 


Rochester was appointed to the government of Ire¬ 
land, in the room of the Duke of Ormond, the old 
and steady friend of his father, who was abruptly 
recalled to make room for him and for a scheme 
which it was fancied Ormond wAuld not go into. 
This was the raising of a Catholic army in Ireland, 
to he employed, if necessary, in England* Godol- 
phin, that adroit trimmer, who retained place and 
favour under three successive princes of very op¬ 
posite characters, after being promoted to one of 
the two secretaryships of state, was removed to 
Rochester’s place. Sunderland, as adroit as 
Godolphiu, remained in office, and kept up a very 
friendly understanding witli the French mistress. 
The foreign transactions of fhiB cabinet were suffi¬ 
ciently base ; lmt they were unimportant, being 
merely a continuation of Charles’s old system. 
Among these transactions may be classed the mar¬ 
riage of the Princess Anne, the Duke of York’s 
second daughter. This young lady, it is said, had 
been, for prudential reasons, always destined to a 
Protestant prince; and, it is added, that the court 
of France, which exercised their influence in all 
things, had consented to that arrangement, with 
the proviso that they should have the naming of 
the person. It was on this errand that George 
(afterwards George I.), the son of the Elector of 
Hanover, came over to England in 1082. Burnet 
intimates that this wooer was recalled by his father, 
who had changed his mind, and settled that he 
should marry the Princess of Zell, his first cousin; 

* Dalrymple. 



Whitehall and Adjoining Uoildinob, with a Koval Aquatic Procession. 
From Pictures of the Period engraved iu Smith’* Westminster, 
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but it is insinuated by others that the Hanoverian 
was fastidious; that the Lady Anne had not the 
fortune to please him; and that, like other' great 
ladies, she never forgot or forgave the affront to 
her dying day.* * On the 19th of July, 1683, two 
days before the beheading of Lord Russell, and in 
the midst of the public excitement about the Rye- 
House Plot, George Prince of Denmark, brother to 
his Danish majesty, arrived to marry the Lady 
Anne; and, as he was backed by France, and all 
the preliminaries had been settled, the marriage 
took place at Whitehall a week after. According 
to one account this match was Charles’s own act, 
against the inclination, design, and interest of the 
duke; and the marriage was highly acceptable to 
the nation. But Burnet affirms, on the contrary, 
that it did not at all please the nation, for that it 
was known that the proposition came from France, 
and apprehended that the prince would change 
his religion. Others, again, •who believe that the 
duke fully approved of the match, give this reason 
for it :—James calculated that this Protestant 
alliance would more and more persuade people 
that they had nothing to apprehend from a Popish 
successor. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIV., regardless of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, and of the rights of nations, 
was continuing his career of encroachment and 
aggression. L'pun the Rhine, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and across the Alps, the might of his 
arms or of his gold and intrigues was felt. Genoa, 
the superb, was bombarded, and her Doge com¬ 
pelled, in person, to implore the pardon of the 
Gtand Monarque at Versailles. It seemed that 
England had resigned the sovereignty of the seas; 
France had now a magnificent fleet manned by 
00,000 sailors, and the French flag exacted homage 
in all directions. Across the Mediterranean the 
corsairs of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli were severely 
chastised, and the liberated Christian slaves sang 
the praises of the great Louis. The Prince of 
Orauge, who again found Holland exposed by 
Louis’s capture of Luxembourg, Courtrav, Dfx- 
mude, aud other places in Flanders, and who had 
never ceased labouring to form a coalition against 
the French, now united with the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna in urging Charles to take part in aleague 
for the preservation of the independence of Europe: 
but Charles knew that he could not figure as a 
belligerent without calling a parliament for money, 
and a parliament he was resolved never to call. He 
therefore continued to receive his pay from France, 
which became less liberal and regular as Louis 
perceived his real condition. Ifi the preceding 
year (1683) Lord Dartmouth was sent with a 
squadron to Tangier, with a secret commission to 
blow up the mole, the fortifications, and all the 
works, which had cost England immense sums, to 
bring home the garrison, and to leave the ruins to 
the Moors. No material benefit had been derived 
from the occupation of that African port; but a 
wiser government might have rendered it some- 
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thing like what Gibraltar has become in our hands, 
and made it a nucleus of African commerce and 
"civilization. By its abandonment a very import¬ 
ant saving was made to the "(revenue, and a consi¬ 
derable accession to the standing army; and 
Charles,,iu his scheme for doing without parlia¬ 
ments, wanted both money and troops. The French, 
who had long been jealous of Beeing the English 
there in a position whence they might have com¬ 
manded the Straits, were very anxious for the 
demolition, and it is suspected that Louis furnished 
the money for Lord Dartmouth’s inglorious lexpe- 
dition. According to Burnet, the Portuguese 
ambassador “ took fire upon it; and desired that, 
if the king was weary of keeping Tangier, he 
would restore it to his master, undertaking to pay 
a great sum for the charge the king had been at: 
but the king believed that, as the money would 
never be paid, so the King of Portugal would 
not be able to maintain thut place against the 
Moors.” 

a. n. 1685.—In rendering himself absolute, 
Charles had failed to increase his happiness: his 
usual gaiety forsook him, and he became morose, 
gloomy, and dejected, unable to find any ^suluce 
except in sauntering away bis time among his 
women. A variety of causes has been assigned 
for this change of temper in the constitutionally 
gay and thoughtless monarch, and there were 
many causes to account for it; yet, probably, after 
all, his dejection arose more from his declining 
health than from any intensity of moral feeling or 
anxiety. It was, perhaps, nothing more than the 
heaviness ant! gloom which generally precedes 
apoplexy. In the midst of the fiercely renewed 
conflicting intrigues of Halifax and the Duke of 
York, who each w ished to banish the other, Charles, 
who had wavered and lied to both, promised to 
make up his mind to some certain course; but, on 
Monday, the 2nd of February, after passing a 
restless night, his face was observed to be pale and 
ghastly, his head drooped, and his hand was fixed 
on his stomach. Dr. King, an eminent chemist 
and physician, who was in waiting that day by the 
particular order of the king, who had a taste for 
experimental philosophy, ran out of the room, and 
meeting the Earl of Peterborough, told him that 
his majesty was in a strange humour, for he did 
not speak one word of sense. The earl returned 
with the doctor into the chamber, and they had 
scarcely entered when Charles fell on the floor as 
if dead. Dr. King then resolved to bleed him at 
all hazards; and*after bleeding, the king came to 
himself. The royal physicians afterwards ap¬ 
proved of King’s promptitude, and the council 
ordered 1000/. for his good service, which was 
never paid. As soon as the report of this illness 
got abroad the people were thrown into a great 
ferment. According to one party, this was simply 
the effect of their wonderful love to Charles’s per¬ 
son ; but the other party hinted that the dread of his 
successor did not a little contribute to swell their 
sorrow. On the third day of the king’s illness the 
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lords of the council inserted a bulletin in the 
Gazette, stating that his physicians conceived that 
he was now out ef danger, and that in a few days 
he would be freed from* hia distemper. But this 
bulletin was scarcely made public when the king 
bad a second fit, and then the physicians ggye him 
over, and consigned him to the spiritual care of 
the bishops. Barillon, the French ambassador, 
hastened to Whitehall to speak with" the Duke 
Of York. “ The doctors,” said James, “ believe 
that the king is in extremity. I beg you to assure 
the king your master, that he will ever have in 
me a faithful and grateful servant.” The am¬ 
bassador* went for a moment into the apartment of 
his countrywoman, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
“ Instead of speaking to me,” says Barillon, “ of 
her grief and of the great loss the was about to 
sustain, Bhe entered into a private cabinet, and 
said, Monsieur l’Amhassadeur, I am going to tell 
you the greatest secret in the world, and my head 
would be in danger if it were known here. The 
king, in the bottom of his heart is a Catholic, and 
nobody tells him the state he is in, or speaks to 
him of God. I can no longer, with propriety, 
enter his chamber, where the queen is almost con¬ 
stantly with him. The Duke of York thinks about 
his own affairs, and has no time to take the care 
which Re ought of the king’s conscience. Go and 
tell him that I have conjured you to warn him to do 
what he can to save the soul of the king, his bro¬ 
ther. He is master in the royal chamber, and 
can make any one withdraw from it as he lists. 
Lose no time, for if you delay ever so little it may 
be too late.” Barillon hurried to the duke, who 
recovered himself as if from a profound lethargy. 
“ You are right,”said James; “ there is no time 
to lose. I will hazard all rather than not do my 
duty.” But as the duke had no intention of pro¬ 
ceeding openly, there were several difficulties to 
overcome. The bishops hardly ever left the bed¬ 
side of the dying monarch, and they had even 
pressed him to receive the sacrament according to 
the rites of their own church,; and then, by the 
law of the land, it was still death for a native 
Romish priest to present himself, and Charles, it 
appears, could confess himself in no other lan¬ 
guage than English. James, however, went to his 
brother, and, returning an hour after, he told 11a- 
rillon that he had spoken to the king, and found 
him resolved not to take the sacrament, which the 
Protestant bishops had pressed him to receive; 
that this had surprised the bishops much, hut that 
one or other of them would still, remain always in 
the room, if he (the duke) did not find some pre¬ 
text to make everybody leave it in order to get the 
opportunity of speaking to his brother with free¬ 
dom, and disposing him to make a formal reuun- 
ciatiou of heresy, and confess himself to a Catholic 
priest. Various expedients were thought of by the 
duke and the ambassador. James proposed that 
Barillon should ask leave to speak to the king to 
tell him something in secret from his master, and 
that every body should go out of the room. The 


ambassador represented that this would make a 
great noise in court, and that there was no likeli- 
.hood of his being allowed to remain in private 
with the king of England long enough for what he 
had to do. The duke then thought of sending for 
the queen, as if to take her last farewell, and to ask 
pardon if she had ever in anything disobeyed the* 
king, who was on his part to go through the same 
ceremony to her. But at last it was resolved that 
the duke himself should speak to the king in 
whispers, so that no person in the room might 
hear what he said. It was thought that this course 
would remove suspicion, and that it would be be¬ 
lieved that the duke spoke only of state affairs. 
“ Thus,” continues Barillon, “ without any further 
precaution, the Duke of York stooped down to the 
king his brother’s ear, after having ordered that no 
one should approach. I was in the room, and more 
than twenty persons at the door, which was open. 
What the Duke of York said was not heard, but 
the king of England said from time to time, very 
loud. Yes, with all mij heart. He sometimes 
made the Duke of York repeat what he said, be¬ 
cause lie did not easily hear him. This lasted 
near a quarter of an hour. The Duke of York 
again went out as if lie had gone to the queen, and 
said to me. The king has consented that I should 
bring a priest to him: hut I dare not bring any 
of the duchess’s, they are too well known: send 
and find one quickly.” Barillon told the duke that 
lie would do it with all his l;eart, but he believed 
that too much time would be lost; and that he had 
just seen all the queen’s priests in a closet near 
the bedchamber. At that moment James per¬ 
ceived Castelmelhor, a foreign nobleman, well ac¬ 
quainted with the court, and begged him to find a 
proper confessor. The count warmly engaged to 
do this, and to speak with the queen ; hut he 
came back in an instant, saying, “ Should I hazard 
my head in this, I would do it with pleasure; but 
I do not know one of the queen’s priests that un¬ 
derstands or speaks English.” Upon this, it was 
resolved to send to the Venetian resident for an 
English priest; but sb time pressed, the Count of 
Castelmelhor went into the closet where the 
queen’s priests were assembled, and unexpectedly 
found among them one Huddleston, a priest, who 
had saved the king’s life after the battle of Wor¬ 
cester, and who, by special act of parliament, had 
been exempted from all the law's made against the 
Catholics. They put a wig and gown upon this 
man to disguise him. Castelmelhor took him to 
be instructed by a Portuguese monk of the order 
of the Bare-footed Carmelites in what he had to do 
on such an occasion; for Huddleston was no prac¬ 
tised confessor, or, in tlnj words of Barillon, “ of 
himself he was no great doctor.” Then Castel¬ 
melhor conducted him to the door of a room that 
adjoined the sick chamber; and the Duke of York, 
being warned by Barillon that all was ready, sent 
out Chiffinch of the hack stairs, who had been ac¬ 
customed to bring Charles his women, to bring in 
Huddleston and the host. The Duke of York 
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exclaimed aloud, V The king wills that every body 
should retire except tfce Earls of Bath and Fever- 
' Bharn.” The physicians went into a closet, the 
door of which wag shut upon them; and Chiffinch 
came back with the disguised priest. In present¬ 
ing Huddleston, James said, “ Sire, here is a man 
•■who once saved your life, and who is now come to 
save your soul.” The king answered, “ He is 
welcome.” He then confessed himself with seem¬ 
ing sentiments of devotion and repentance; and 
the Duke of York assured Barillon that Huddles¬ 
ton had acquitted himself very well as a confessor, 
and made the king formally promise to declare 
himself openly a Catholic, if he recovered his 
health. After confession Charles received abso¬ 
lution, the Romish communion, and even extreme 
unction. During the three quarters of au hour 
that all this lasted the courtiers, attendants, Pro¬ 
testant bishops, and others in the ante-chambcr 
gazed at one another ; none said anything except 
with their eyes, or in low whispers. According 
to Barillon, the presence in the sick room of Lords 
Bath and Feversham, who were Protestants, satis¬ 
fied the bishops a little; hut the queen’s women and 
the other priests saw so much going and coming 
that it was impossible the secret could be kept 
long.* After Charles had received the communion 
the violence of his disorder seemed to abate, and 
he spoke more intelligibly than he had done for 
some time. He sent for his natural children, gave 
them his dying blessing, and recommended them 
to his successor. But of the absent Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth he made no mention, good or had. As he 
was pronouncing his blessing on his illegitimate 
sons, the bishops observed that he was the Lord’s 
anointed, and the father of his country; and 
thereupon all present Fell upon their knees, and 
Charles raised himself in his bed, and very 
solemnly blessed them all. The queen had sent 
to excuse her absence, and to implore his pardon 
for any offence that she might have given him. 

“ Alas I poor woman,” said Charles, “ it is I 
that should ask her pardon ; and I do it with all 
my heart.” He spoke repeatedly to the Duke of 
York in terms of tenderness and friendship; he 
twice recommended to him the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth and his son by her, the young Duke of 
Richmond; lie begged kind treatment for the 
Duchess of Cleveland; nor was his stage mistress 
forgotten. “Do not,” said he, “ let poor Nelly 
starve.” At these words the bishops were much 
scandalized. The king often expressed his confi¬ 
dence in God’s mercy. Ken, the ojthodox Bishop 

• All thin time, and from the king’* beiug iii danger to his death, 

“ prayers," nays Evelyn, “ were solemuly made iu ull the churches, 
wipccially iu U>th llu* court chaprts, where the chaplaius relieved one 
another every half quarter of an hour from the time lie began to to# 
iu danger till he expired, according to the lorin prescribed in the 
church offices. Those who assisted ills majesty’s devotions Were, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Ely. but more especially Ken, the Dishop of Bath awl Wells. It is 
said they exceedingly urged the receiving the holy sacrament, but his 
majesty told them he would consider of it, which he was so long 
about, that it was too Into. Other* whispered that the bishops ana 
lords, except the Earls of Bath and Feversliaon, being ordered to 
withdraw the night before, Huddleston, the priest* had presnmad to 
administer the Popish o^ces,’’— Diary, 
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of Bath and Wells, read some prayers, and spoke 
to him of God; “ but the bishop,” adds Barillon, 
• “ was not officious in sayini^anythiiig particular to 
him, or proposing that Me should make a pro¬ 
fession of his faith; he apprehended a refusal, 
hut fegred still more, as I Believe, to irritate the 
Duke of York,”* Charles was perfectly sensible 
the whole night, and spoke upon all things with 
great calmness. At six o’clock in the morning 
(it was the 6th day of February) he asked what 
hour it was, and said “ Open the curtains that l 
may once more see daylight.” He was then 
suffering great pain, and at seven o’clock they 
bled him, which seemed to give him relief. But 
this did not continue. His pains returned, and lie 
began to speak with great difficulty, struggling for 
breath. At ten o’clock his senses were quite gone, 
and lie died half an hour before twelve, without 
any struggle or convulsion.f Charles was in the 

fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
his reign de facto from the Restoration in 1660; 
though the formal mode of reckoning in acts of 

• It is said by James himself, or at least by the writer ofliis me¬ 
moirs, compiled from his own papers, that " when the king’s life was 
whollv despaired of, and it was time to prepare for another world, two 
bihliop* came to do their function, who. rending the piaveis appointed 
in the Common Prayer Book on that occasion, when they came to the 
place where usually they exhort a sick person to make a confession 
of his sins, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was one off hem. ad¬ 
vertised him, it mat not of obligation ; and, after a short exhortation, 
asked him if lie were sorry for hi* sins? Which the king saving he 
was. tin* bishop pronounced the absolution, and then asked him if in- 
pleased to receive the sacrament ? to which the king made no reply, 
and, being pressed by the bishop several tines.gave no other answer, 
but that it was time enough, or that he would think of it." “ James," 
this account continues." stood all the while bv the bed-side, and. see¬ 
ing the king would not receive the sacrament from them, and know¬ 
ing his sentiments, he desired the company to stand a little from the 
bed, and theu asked the king whether he should send for n pno*t, to 
which the king replied, Em tiod's sake, brother, do, and lose no lime. 
The duke said be would bring one to him ; but noini could be found 
except Father Huddleston, who had been so assistant in the king’s 
escape from Worcester; lie was brought up by a buck shim use, and 
the company were desired to 'withdraw, but he (the Duke of York), 
not thinking lit that he should bo left alone with the king, desired 
the Karl of Itath, a lord of the bedelumber, utiil the Em lid Fevci- 
shura, captain of the guard, should stay; the rest being gone. Father 
Huddleston was introduced, ami administered Hi© sacrament."—Lr/c 
of James II. , 2 vols. 4to. Lund, iff 16. 

♦ Dapeche de M. Barillon au Koi, dated February 18 (new style), 
1683 — Huddleston's Brief Account in Mate Tracts, uni in Sir II, 
Ellis’s Letters—Evelyn’# Diary—laMter to the Hev. Frond# Hopor, 
Fallow of St. John's College, Cambridge, in Sir II KHi#’# collection. 
This lust epistle is attributed to the chaplain of the Bishop of Ely, 
who watched one night by the kind’s bed-side. The writer.'a furious 
high-churchman, seem# to have had no glimpse of \ Iuddlesion's 
doings. lie says, “ 1 do believe the most lamented prince that ever 
sat upon a throne, one of the best of kings, after near live days* sick¬ 
ness, left the world, translated, doubtless, to a much more glut am# 
kingdom than all those which he has left liehiod him now Vwailing 
of their loss. It was a great niece of providence that this fatal blow 
was not so sudden as it would have Wen if he had died on Monday, 
when his fit first took him : «# he must have done, if Dr King had 
not been by, by dinner, and let him blood By these few days’ re¬ 
spite, lie had op|H/rtuuity (which accordingly h« did embrace) of 
thinking of another world; and we are all prepared the hotter to 
sustain ao great a loss. He showed himself, throughout ht* sickness, 
one of the tiest-natured men that ever lived t and, by abundance of 
fine thing* he said in reftuvuce to his soul, he showed he died as good 
n Christian ; and the physician*, who have seen so many leave this 
world, do say, they never saw the like as to his povrnige, so uncon¬ 
cerned Imj was at death, though sensible to ull degrees imaginable, to 
the very Inst." The writer, like u man looking to promotion, says, 
however, u great deni more alrtrat the new king than about the dead 
one. After mentioning that the archbishop and bishops had waited 
upon James, and iu n private audience had requested him " to pa¬ 
tronise the church ns nil royal brother of bltwxad memory bad ail 
along done; giving him all assurances of loyalty in the clergy, as 
what he might depend upou, as it Is imth the doctrine ami practice 
of our church, beyond any church In the world." thin correspondent 
exultingly tells Mr. Kojwr (Jut his majesty King James had declared 
that ” ho mould never gwe any tort of countenance to dissenters;" “ and 
st;,” he concludes, M (Jod continue him in his good resolutions, and 
make us all live peaceubly and happily under him, and may his feign 
be always answerable to this auspicious beginning 
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parliament and legal documents is from the death it appears to us that this foul rumour, of which we 
of his father, which makes the duration of his shall soon hear more, rested upon the slenderest of 
reign thirty-six years. , foundations, and that James, with all his faults 

It was instantly “ vdhtilated abroad” that Ml and hardness of heart, was utterly incapable of 
death was caused by poison administered to make committing or permitting any such<crime. 
way for the succession of his popish brother;, but 


James II. 


Gheat Seal or James II. 

a. d, 1685. — As soon as his brother was dead forms as his grandfather James I„ after the death 
James hastened to the council, and thus addressed of Queen Elizabeth. The people answered with 
the members of it:—“ My lords, before I enter acclamations, and not a shadow of opposition ap- 
nny other business, I think fit to say something to peared anywhere. In the evening there was a 
you. Since it hath pleased Almighty God to place great kissing of hands at Whitehall, the queen 
ine in this station, and I am now to succeed so being in her bed, but putting forth her hand, 
good and gracious a kmg, as well as so very kind Evelyn, who went with the rest to perform this 
a brother, it is proper for me to declare to you ceremony, says, “ I can never forget the inex- 
that 1 will endeavour to follow his example, and pressiblc luxury and profaneuess, gaming, and all 
particularly in that of his great clemency and dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of 
tenderness to his people. ' I have been reported to God (it being Sunday evening), which this day 
he a man fond of arbitrary power; but that is not se’nnight I was witness of, the king sitting and 
the only falsehood which has been reported of me : toying with his concubines—Portsmouth, Cleve- 
and I shall make it my endeavour to preserve this laud, Mazarine, &c.,—a French hoy singing love- 
gOvernmcnt, both in church and state, as it is now songs, in that gioriouB gallery, whilst about twenty 
by law established. I know the principles of the of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
church of England are favourable to monarchy; were at basset round a large table, a bank of at 
and the members of it have shown themselves least 20001. in gold before them; upon which two 
good and loyal subjects; therefore I shall always gentlemen who were with me made reflections 
take care to defend and support it. I know, too, with astonishment. Six days after was all in the 
that the laws of England are sufficient to make the dust!” James, though little less vicious than his 

king as great a monarch as I can wish ; and, as I brother, was more quiet ir^ Wb pleasures, and was 

shall never depart from the just rights and nrero- possessed of a strong sense of decorum and state- 
native of the crown, so I shall never invade any liness. “ The face of the whole court,” adds 

man’s property. I have often before ventured my Evelyn a few days later, “ was exceedingly changed 

life i n defence of this nation ; and shall go as far into a more solemn and moral behaviour; the new 
as any man in preserving it in all its just rights king affecting neither profaneness nor buffoonery.” 
and liberties.” On the same afternoon at four When the ministers and great officers waited 
o’clock James was proclaimed in the very same upon James, to surrender their offices and charges 
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into his majesty’s hands, he returned (hem all 
back to them with gracious words. 15y the advice 
of the council, his first declaration was printed and 
dispersed all over the country, as containing matter 
of great satisfaction to a jealous people ; and a pro¬ 
clamation w as set forth to continue all ifragistrates 
and authorities whatsoever; thus making the trans¬ 
ition of government almost imperceptible, and 
causing the new reigu to appear no more tbhn a 
continuation of the former one. But all these and 
other measures began to lose their value when the 
king was seen, on the first Sunday after his 
brother’s burial,* going to mass publicly*with all the 
ensigns of royalty, and ordering the doors of his 
Romish chapel to be set wide open. The Duke 
of Norfolk, who carried the sword of state, 
stopped at the unlawful threshold. “My Lord,” 
said the king, “ yonr father wo<fcl have gone fur¬ 
ther.” “Your majesty’s father would not have 
gone so far,” replied the duke. Lj[e ordeied Hud¬ 
dleston, the priest, to publish a relation of Charles’a 
dying m the communion of the Church of Rome, 
and he himself became \he publisher of two papers, 
which he declared in his own royal name, and 
under his signature, were found, by liim in his 
brother’s strong box; their tendency being to eBta- 

* " 14 Feb.—The king wag tVua ntyht buried err;/ obsturdt/ inn 
vault under Henry Vll.’g Chapel, nt Wentmintter, without nby 
manner of pomp, uud won forgotten."— J£velj/n. 


blisli that there could be hut one true church, and 
that that was the Church of Rome; that whosoever 
set up their own authority against that one true 
church, whether individuals, nations, or govern¬ 
ments, fell immediately into fanaticism; and that, 
consequently, the Church of England lay as open 
to that imputation as any of the sects which had 
arisen out of and separated from it. James triumph¬ 
antly showed these two papers to Saucroi't, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who said that he did not 
think the late king hud been so learned in contro¬ 
versy, but that the arguments in the papers were 
easy to refute. James challenged the archbishop 
to confute them in writing, if he could; hut San- 
croft, not anxious to incur the martyrdom of court 
displeasure, said that it ill beeftne. him to enter 
into a controversy with his sovereign. Nor could 
James, as king, magnanimously overlook the 
affronts which had been offered to him as Duke of 
York, or treat with decent civility any of his old 
opponents except such as laid their principles and 
their honour at his feet. When the leading Whigs 
came up to pay their court in common with the. 
rest of his subjects, most of them were but coldly 
received; some were sharply reproached for their 
past behaviour; and others were denied access. 
When the versatile, intriguing, and most capable 
Halifax apologized for his opposition to his majesty 
in the latter part of the late reign, James toldjiim 
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that he would forget everything except his beha¬ 
viour in the affair of the exclusion, when he had 
combated and defeated his uncle Shaftesbury, Lord 
Russell, and the whole Whig party. But tab 
royal gratitude in thj one direction intimated as 
deeji a resentment in the other, and an utidying 
hatred of all who had voted for the *xelp«on. But 
another more decided symptom of Jjsnjja’g remem¬ 
brance of past injuries appeared Jit' has ordering 
Sprat, bishop of Rochester, to publish'a full narra¬ 
tive of the Rye House Plot under the royal autho¬ 
rity. “ This relation was written, wife great viru¬ 
lence of expression upon past hSsatgjjBnd in it an 
avermenlwas made that Janje%"'JaiIyv of 20,000 
persons who had been engaged; ini mat plot,—an 
implied menace, which, hv the ambiguity of its 
object, caused every Whig in the nation to think 
it was levelled at him.”* James, moreover, 
though he had promised to oi$ a parliament, had 
not patience to wait for its assembling, but pro¬ 
ceeded at once to stretch the prerogative in regard 
to points where the nation was mdst .sensitive. 
Those branches of the revenue which consisted of 
the customs and of part of the excise, having been 
granted to the late king for life, stepped by law at 
his death. The commissioners waited in ,a body 
upon tlie Treasury to know what was to be done. 
The Treasury, not willing to incur the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility of ordering the levy of duties withput 
net of parliament, told them that the laws lay 
before them, and they might judge for themselves. 
The important question was then carried before 
the privy council. There Lord Keeper North 
advised that the duties should he levied as in the 
lute reign, and be paid into the Exchequer, but 
kept there separate from all other moneys until the 
next parliament should dispose of them. Others 
suggested that bonds only should be taken for the 
duties, to stand in force until the same period. 
But Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys moved that, with¬ 
out further ado, the king should instantly issue a 
proclamation commanding the revenue to be levied 
and employed as in the*former reign ; and Janies 
followed this congenial advice. To cover this 
stretch of arbitrary power the court procured ad¬ 
dresses from many public bodies. The barristers 
and students of the Middle Temple thanked bis 
majesty for extending his royal care to the preser¬ 
vation of tlie customs, and prayed that there never 
might be wanting millions as loyal as themselves 
to sacrifice life and fortune in support of his ma¬ 
jesty’s sacred person arid prerogative in its full 
extent; and the University of Oxford hastened to 
declare their faith and true obedience to their 
sovereign, without any restrictions or limitations of 
his power, f But all these addresses could not 

• Dalrymple.--OUi«r papers were published nearly at the sumo 
lime by. or *w 1th the cousent of* the kin?. One oL-these was an ac¬ 
count of the binned conversion of bis first wife, the daughter of the 
high-church man Clarendon. 

t Cambridge, “ that other light of the nation,” seemed determined 
to blase as high u* Oxford, " Ihmsidcmig,” said her reverend sons, 
" that, in despite of all the violence and treachery of tuiIndent men, 
Who maliciously endeavoured to turn the stream of lineal succession 
out of tts proper and ancient channel, Ootl has been pleased to pro¬ 
vide a lasting security for these uatioua, as well by pieserving the 
VOL. III. 


blind men lo tlie illegality of the measure, or make 
them forget the civil wars and the miseries pro- . 
duced by the attempt of this king’s father to levy 
part of the same duties without consent of parlia¬ 
ment ; and “ compliments by pufilic bodies to the 
sovereign for tlie breach of the laws only served ti^ 
remind the nation that the laws had been broken.”* 
Humanity, justice itself, would make us approve and 
applaud the object of another of James’s proceedings 
by prerogative, but the nation was not then in a state 
for the exercise of this humanity and justice, and 
the measure was clearly contrary to law aud the. 
constitution, which had repeatedly repudiated this 
dispensing power in the sovereign. By his royal 
warrant he threw open the prisons of England lo 
thousands of Disseutcrs and l’apists, who had been 
enduring a horrible captivity for conscience sake. 
James lmd taken the earliest opportunity of assuring 
his friend Barillon that his trust, after God, was in 
the French king. Louis, to secure him, as he had 
done his brother, sent him 500,000 livres, which 
James received n ith tears of gratitude. Rochester 
plainly told Barillon, “ Your master must place 
mine in a situation to be independent of parlia¬ 
ments and James renewed bis abject prayers for 
more money. At the same time he outwardly 
affected an equality with Louis, declared that lie, 
would not be governed by French councils, mid 
that he would maintain the balance of Europe with 
a steady hand. Captain Churchill, now a lord, 
and In the highest favour, was sent to Paris to 
announce in form the accession, and had orders to 
observe and report exactly all tlie circumstances of 
the ceremonial of bis reception. Louis received 
Churchill seated and covered; and, when the 
Marshal de Lorge came over lo return the compli¬ 
ment, Janies received him in the same manner. 
Louis laughed at him, and said, “ The king, my 
brother, is proud, but he loves the pistoles of France 
nevertheless.”-)- 

Many scruples were entertained both by James 
and liis wife touching the coronation, which cere¬ 
mony it was necessary should be performed by a 
Protestant prelate. Priests, and even the pope 
himself, were consulted. A quibble was resorted 
to in order to justify the qgth which had to be. 
taken to maintain the Anglican Church; and, after 
taking the solemn vows, the king and queen, upon 
St. George's Day, were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey by Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury. 
As the crown was put upon James’s unhappy 
head it tottered and almost fell; and it was ob¬ 
served that, during both the # coronation and the 
banquet, he was ill at case. His conscience, lus 

sacred life autl person of your majetty, as also by your rightful ami 
peaceable accession to the imperial crown of these kingdoms, we do 
rejoice with all our souls, and bless God for these singular mercies, 
which ha vo as fully repaired our former inestimable loss as our he.iTts 
could hope or uoaire; and we do, with all humble submission,present 
to your sacred majesty our moat unfeigned loyalty, the most valuable 
tiibute that we can give pr your majesty receive from us. Tins is a 
debt which we shall be always paying and always owing; it being a 
duty naturally Jlotvtng from the vcri/ principles of our holy lohgiou, by 
which we have been enabled, In tlie worst of times, to breed as buy 
and steady subjects as the world can show, us well In the doctnuea 
us practice of loyulty, from which we nan never depnit." 

* Dalrymplo. t IVAvaux.-#Mj/.ure.—Ralph. 
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Westminster IIau, and Abbey, trom St. James’s Park. 
From a Print by Tempest. 


superstition, would sufficiently account for this 
inquietude; but he told Barillon that everthing 
made him believe that there was some design 
formed against him. The Bishop of Ely preached 
a sermon; but, says Evelyn, “ to the great sorrow 
of the people, there was no sacrament, us ought to 
have been.” 

On the 7th of May, a fortnight after the coro¬ 
nation, Titus Oates was again brought up to 
the bar of the Court of King’s Bench; for James 
was not satisfied with the perpetual imprison¬ 
ment to which he was already doomed. This 
time the “ saver” of the nation was tried, not 
for libels, but fur perjury. A vast number of 
Roman Catholics assembled in Westminster Hall, 
“in expectation of the most grateful conviction 
and ruin of a person who had been so obnoxious to 
them.” Jeffreys was again his judge, and this 
time his brutal severities were unchecked. People 
expected to see the. Protestant champion cower 
like a whipped spaniel,—but it was not so. This 
exemplary witness boldly challenged the veracity 
and the character of the witnesses brought against 
him; particularly objecting to Lord Castlemaine 
as a Papist. “ 1 wonder,” cried Jeffreys, “ to see 
any man that has the face of a man carry it at this 
rate, when he has such an evidence brought in 
against him.” But in impudence and strength of 
face Oates was a match even for the redoubtable Jef¬ 
freys ; and the scoundrel had a ^irt of spirit which 
the wonderful change in his circumstances could 
not depress. “ 1 wondiy,” said he, in reply, “ that 
Mr. Attorney will offer to bring such evidence,— 
men that must have malice against me as Papists.” 
“Hold your tongue,” roared Jeffreys, “you are 
a shame to mankind.” “No, my lord,” said the 
imperturbable Titus, “ I am neither a shame to 
myself or mankind. What I have sworn is true; 
and I will stand by it to my last breath, and seal 


it, if occasion be, with my blood.” “ 'Twere pity 
but that it. were tu be (lone by thy blolfil ,” re¬ 
sponded this decent-lord chief justice. Oates was 
convicted upon two indictments, and this ,,'us his 
sentence:—1st, He was to pay a thousand marks 
upon each indictment. 2nd. To be stripped of 
all his canonical habits (a sentence the right of 
pronouncing which belonged only to the courts 
ecclesiastical). 3rd. lie was to stand twice in the 
pillory. 4th. To be whipped from Aldgatc to 
Newgate one day, and two days afterwards from 
Newgate to Tyburn. And 5th. lie was to stand 
in the pillory on five days in every year as long as 
he lived. The sentence waB executed without 
mercy as long us James and Jeffreys had the 
power to inflict torture.* The most severe death 
would have been preferable; but Titus’s laidy was 
as tough as his soul, and he survived to he par¬ 
doned and rewarded at tty: Revolution. Nor did 
the sight of his humiliating sufferings altogether 
throw him from that pedestal on which religious 
zeal had placed him. “ There ure still thousands,” 
says one of his biographers, writing in this same 
year, “of those unthinking, unconverted animals, 
that have that veneration still for their darling 
Titus, that they pay him even a wild Ihdian ado¬ 
ration, and make a god of the devil himself.” 

BedFoe was safe in his grave, and others of the 
Protestant witnejscs had father hid themselves or 
entered into the pay of the court; but Dangerfield 
was caught and tried at the King’s Bench for 

• The gentle Evelyn lias this entry lu his Diary on the 23ml of 
May, which, it should he remarked, was the day when parliament 
ojrnned Oates, who had hut two days before been pilloried at 
ral places and whipped at the cart’s tail from Newgate lo Ahlgate, 
was this day placed ou a sledge, being not able to go by reason of 
so Into scourging, ami dragged from prison to Tyburn, and whipped 
again all the way, which some thought to be very severe and extra¬ 
ordinary j but if ho was guilty of the perjuries, and so of the death 
of many innocents, as I fear he si tin, hit punishment was but u-hat he 
deserved. I chanced to pus jmt as execution w us doing ou bin j—a 
strange revolution !” 
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writing and publishing a villauous and scan¬ 
dalous libel called his “ Narrative.” He received 
judgment to stand Jwice in the pillory; to be 
whipped from Aldgat* to Newgate on one day, 
and from Newgate Jo Tyburn on another, and to 
pay a fink of 500/. This handsome scoundrel was 
not made of such materials as Tinis. He “ was 
struck with such horror at this terrible sentence 
that he 1 looked on himself as a dead man, and 
accordingly chose a text for his funeral sermon; 
hut persevered *in asserting that all he had de¬ 
livered in evidence before the House of Commons 
was trv^e. The whipping was executed in full 
rigour, as before upon Oates; and it was scarce 
over before one Mr. Robert Frances, a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, gave him a wound with his cane, in or 
near the eye, which, according to the deposition of 
the surgeons, was the cuuse of his death.*” - This 
furious barrister, Mr. Frances, was tried for 
murder; and as the popular feeling was violent 
against him, it was judged proper to permit his 
conviction and execution. 

The Scottish parliament assembled on St. 
George’s day,—the day of their majesties’ coro¬ 
nation,—and the Scots, priding themselves on 
being the first parliament called by the new king, 
voted tjae excise and customs to him and his suc¬ 
cessors for ever, and a further sum of 25,0001. 
a-veas for his life. The Duke of Queensberrv, the 
king’s commissioner, and Lord Perth, the chan¬ 
cellor, told them that the king would never alter 
the established Protestant religion. 

The English parliament assembled on the 22nd 
of May; and, as the elections had gone greatly 
in favour of the Tories, it was expected that it 
would be as prompt and obedient as the Scotch. 
But not even the Tories were prepared for the 
repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, for a general 
toleration, or for the promotion of Popery ; and it 
was well known that James was aiming at all 
three. The bishops all took their places; “and 
after a short space,” says an eye-witness, “ came 
in the queen anil Priutess of Denmark (Anne), 
and stood next above the archbishops, at the side 
of the House on the right baud of the throne. In 
tlx' interim, divers of the lords, who had not 
finished before, took the test and usual oaths; so 
that her majesty, the Spanish and other ambassa¬ 
dors, who stood behind the throne, heard the pope 
and worship of the Virgin Mary, &c., renounced 
very decently, and the prayers which followed, 
they standing all the while. Then came in the 
king, with the crown on his bead, and, being 
seated, the Commons were introduced, and, the 
House being full, he drew forth a paper contain¬ 
ing his speech, which he read distinctly enough.”! 
lie told them that he had resolved to call a par¬ 
liament from the moment of his brother’s decease, 
as the best means of settling all the concerns of 
the nation, so as to he most easy and happy to 
himself as well as to his subjects: he repeated 
almost word for word the assurances which he had 

• Ralph. t Evelyn. 


given to the council on the morning of his brother’s 
death, that he would defend and support the, 
Church of England, and govern according to law ; 
and then continued: “ Having given this assurance 
concerning the care I will have of your religion 
and property, which I have chosen to do in thfc 
same words l used at my first coming to the crown, 
the better to evidence to you that 1 spoke, them not 
by chance, and, consequently, that you may fiimly 
rely on a promise so solemnly made——.” Here 
hewas interrupted by a murmur of satisfaction; and* 
men who had hitherto had their eyes fixed upon 
him now gazed at one another with surprise, joy, 
and triumph. Resuming his speech, the king 
told them that he might now reasonably expect a 
revenue for life such as had been voted to his 
brother. Here was another murmur, which ex¬ 
pressed universal assent. But James, why could not 
control his arbitrary temper, and who watt wholly 
unfit to manage popular assemblies, continued,— 
“ There is one popular argument which 1 foresee 
may he used against what 1 have asked of you; 
the inclination inen have for frequent parliaments 
some may think would he the best secured by 
feeding me from time to time, by such proportions 
as they shall think convenient; and this argument, 
it being the first time I speak to you from the 
throne, I will answer once for all,—that this would 
he a very improper method to lake with mo: and 
that the best way to engage me to meet you often 
is, always to use me well. 1 expect, therefore, 
that you will comply with me in what I have 
desired, and that you will do it speedily.” At these 
words every face was covered as it were with a 
cloud* But the royal bird of had augury had 
not yet done; and lie proceeded to announce that, 
news had reached him that very morning that 
Argylc, with a rebel hand from Holland, had 
landed in the Western Islands, and had proclaimed 
him a usurper and tyrant. Both Houses, however, 
pledged themselves to assist his majesty to the 
utmost; and, according to Evelyn, “there was 
another shout of Vivo (c Roi, and so his majesty 
retired.”! 

As soon as the Commons 4 rcturncd to their own 
House they took into consideration the king’s 
speech, voted him thanks for it, granted the. reve¬ 
nue of 1,200,000/. for his life, and everything else 
that was demanded, as if they were more forward 
to give than the king was to ask. Lord Preston, 
who had been for some years ambassador in France, 
was set up by the court as a sort of manager in the 
Commons; and his lordship told them that the 
reputation of the nation was beginning to rise 
abroad, under a prince whose name spread terror 
everywhere; and that, if his parliament would but 
repose entire confidence in him, England would 

* ltarillon. 

t Evelyn notos ,—•" them wan no speech made h\ the lord keeper 
(Noilh), after Ins majesty, as usual. It Was whispered he would 
not he long in that Rituation ; and many beliete the hold chief justice, 
Jeffrejs, who was made Baron of IVem, ami who went thorough-stitch 
in that tribunal, stands fair for that office. 1 gave him joy tho morn¬ 
ing before of his new honour, he having always been 'very civil 
to me." 

o T 2 
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Qticpn of James !I. From « Pirtuu* !>\ Sir P. J.oi>. 


again hold the balance, and his majesty would he 
indeed the arbiter of Europe. The courtiers said 
everywhere that James was a prince that had 
never broken his word; and that the word of a 
king was the best security a people could have for 
their religion and laws. But, when certain peti¬ 
tions concerning the late elections were presented, 
Sir Edward Seymour made a bold speech, and 
proposed that several members should withdraw 
till they had cleared the matter of their being 
legally returned. “ The truth is,” says a zealous 
Tory, “ there were many of the new members 
whose elections and returns were universally cen¬ 
sured, many of them being persona of no condition 
or interest in the nation or places for which they 
served, especially in Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, &c., 
hut said to have been recommended by the court, 
and returned from the effect of the new corporation 
charters changing the electors. It was reported 
that J.ord Bath carried down wjth hint into Corn¬ 
wall no fewer than fifteen charters, so that some 
called him the Prince Elector. Seymour told the 
House, in his speech, lliat if this was digested they 
might introduce what religion and laws they 
pleased, and that, though he never gave heed to 
the fears t and jealousies of the people before, he 
now was really apprehensive of popery.”* Not a 
single voice was raised in support of Seymour’s 

• Dvflyu. 


! motion; hut his winds about popery sunk into 
| the hearts of the majority. Two days after a very 
■ full committee unanimously resolved to *' move the 
House to stand by the king in the support and de¬ 
fence of the reformed rrligion of the church of Eng¬ 
land, with their lives and fortunesand to address 
him “ to put the laws in execution against n/l 
dissenters vliatsnevir from the church of Eng¬ 
land.” James instantly summoned some of the 
leading members to his presence, and told them 
harshly that they must present no such address. 
A vehement debate ensued in the House; hut, in 
the end, a compromise was hit upon, and the re¬ 
solution was put in these words:—“ The IloubC 
relies on his majesty’s word und repeated declara¬ 
tion, to support and defend the religion of the 
chujrch of England, as it is now by law established, 
which is dearer to us than our lives.” The 
Speaker, who presented this resolution, together 
with the money-dll, “ without any appropriating 
or tacking clauses whatever,” dwelt with particular 
emphasiB on the last words of the resolution— 
“ dearer than our lives.” The king did not bestow 
one syllable upon the subject in his answer to the 
Speaker; hut to others he complained that the 
Commons would have him in his own person to 
he the persecutor of the Catholics. On the 34th 
of July certain intelligence was received of the 
landing of the Duke of Monmouth with an armed 
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force. Both Houses forthwith attainted the duke 
ns a traitor, and the Commons voted an extraordi¬ 
nary supply of 400,000/. James then, on the 
2nd of July, adjournen^parliament to the following 
November. By this time, though Monmouth had. 
set up his standard as king of England, Argyle 
had been routed and put to death. , 

The leading factB of this double invasion are 
soon told. The Scottish refugees in Holland fan¬ 
cied that neither England nor Scotland would 
tolerate the government of the papistical and ido¬ 
latrous James; and they were encouraged by 
many suffering Presbyterians and Covenanters to 
strike a*blow for liberty and the kirk. Argyle 
opened a correspondence with Monmouth, and 
it was arranged between them that two expe¬ 
ditions should be made simultaneously — one 
to Scotland, under Argyle, the other to England, 
under the duke. Money and nearly everything 
else was wanting, and Monmouth was dilatory 
and diffident of success. But at last two hand¬ 
fuls of men were got together, and some arms 
were purchased and some ships freighted. Argyle 
sailed on the 2nd of May, witli Sir John Cochrane, 
with Avloffe, and Rumbald, the maltster, two Eng¬ 
lishmen, who had been made, famous by the parts 
attributed to them in the Rye House plot, and 
with allbut a hundred followers. Monmouth pro¬ 
mised to sail for England in six days; but he 
wasted his time—loth to tear himself from a beau¬ 
tiful mistress, the Lady Henrietta Wentworth, 
who had been living with him at Brussels. In the 
mean time Argyle shaped his course for the West¬ 
ern Highlands. The first land he touched at was 
Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, where the people whom 
he put on shore for intelligence were seized, and 
whence advice was given to the government of his 
arrival. While he was beating round the northern 
capes and headlands the government had leisure to 
make their preparations; and, as it was known that 
he would land on the western coast, where both his 
family strength and that of the Covenanters lav, 
two ships of war were stationed there to watch his 
motions. The whole militia of the kingdom, con¬ 
sisting of 20,000 men, was put under arms; and 
a third part of it, with 3000 regular troops, was 
marched into the western country. At the same 
time all such as were suspected of favouring him 
were seized, and the king’s proclamations and the 
declarations of parliament were published to the 
people, who stood in awe of James’s well-known 
severity. Argyle, however, effected a landing, 
sent the fiery cross from hill to hill, from clan to 
clan, and got about 2500 highlanders to join him. 
He published two declarations, one in his own 
name, complaining of his own wrongs, the other 
setting forth that the miseries of the nation arose 
out of the breach of the Covenant; that the king 
had forfeited the crown by the crimes of popery, 
prelacy, tyranny, and fratricide; and that lie was 
come to suppress alike prelacy and popery. His 
standard bore the inscription, “ Against Popery, 
Prelacy, and Erastianism.” He lost some time in 


expecting to be joined by more of the highlanders, 
and to hear of Monmouth’s landing upon the . 
western coast of England, as had been agreed 
upon; and when he pushed forward for Glasgow 
he was betrayed by his guides a fid waggon-men, 
deserted by the greater part of his followers, and. 
confronted by Lord Dunbarton with a force in 
every way far superior to his own. Hume and 
Cochrane, who were among those whom he after¬ 
wards accused of ignorance, cowardice, and fac¬ 
tion, left him almost alone, and crossed the Clyde 
in safety with two or three hundred men. Attended 
only by Fullarton, Argyle, in disguise, endea¬ 
voured to elude pursuit, but he was tracked by 
some militia-men, overpowered, made prisoner, and 
carried back to his old cell in Edinburgh Castle on 
the. 20th of June, having his hands tied behind 
him, his head bare, and the headsman marching 
before him. His life was held to be forfeited with¬ 
out any trial by his former sentence; and James 
sent down his death-warrant, allowing him three 
days, to be employed in “ all ways” that might 
make him confess the full particulars of his de- 
feated plan. It is generally understood that James 
meant by this that Argyle should be put to tor¬ 
ture; but it does not appear that the noble pri¬ 
soner was either booted or thumb-screwed, and it 
is certain that he betrayed none of his friends. 
He was beheaded on the 30th of June, and died 
with admirable courage. Many were sorely dis¬ 
appointed that he was not hanged like Montrose ; 
hut they had some satisfaction in seeing his head 
stuck up on the Tolbooth. The two Englishmen, 
Ayloffe and Rumbald, who had accompanied 
Argyle from Holland, were both taken, after a 
desperate resistance, in which they were dreadfully 
wounded. On the 26th of June the doctors re¬ 
ported to the privy council that Rumbald “ was in 
hazard of death by his wounds; so the council 
ordained the criminal court to sit on him the next 
morning, that he might not prevent his public ex¬ 
ecution by his death.”* This Richard Rumbald, 
maltster, and formerly master of the Rye House, 
was an English yeoman of the true breed. His 
indictment bore that he had designed to kill the 
late king at the Rye, or Hodtlesdon, on his return 
from Newmarket to London. He positively and 
most solemnly denied, as a dying man, the whole 
of this charge; and so “ the kind’s advocate passed 
from that part, lest it should have disparaged or 
impaired anything of the credit of the said English 
plot.’ ’f But when they charged him with having 
joined Argyle, a forfeit traitor, and invaded Scot¬ 
land and commanded as a dolonel in the rebel 
army, he. readily confessed all this, signed his con¬ 
fession, and justified his deeds by the sacred duty 
imposed upon all freemen to resist tyrants, saying, 
in rough but significant words, that he did not be¬ 
lieve that God hud made the greater part of man¬ 
kind v ith saddles on their hacks, and bridles in their 
mouths, and some few booted and spurred to ride 
the rest.J An attempt was made to prove that he 

• Luuder of Fouutainhall. • f Id. # t Uiirm-t. 
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was one of the masked executioners of Charles I.; 

, hut he declared he was not, though he was one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s regiment, and was on horse¬ 
back at Whitehall that day, as one of the guard 
about the scaffold. He further declared that, as a 
lieutenant in Cromwell’s army, he had fought at 
Dunbar, Worcester, and Dundee (words unplea¬ 
sant to Scottish ears*), and that he had foreseen 
Argyle would ruin the late attempt by lingering in 
the Isles and Highlands, instead of marching at once 
into the inland country. Being asked if he owned 
the present king’s authority, he craved leave to be 
excused from answering, seeing he needed neither 
offend them nor grate his own conscience, as they 
had enough already to take his life. He was sen¬ 
tenced to be executed that same afternoon. He 
was drawn on a hurdle; “ for, laying aside the 
ignominy, he was not able to walk, by reason of 
the wounds he got when he resisted llaploclt and 
lus men.” The undaunted yeoman suffered ten 
times the pain of Argyle with as much heroism. 
“ He was certainly,” says the cool and circum¬ 
spect lawyer that narrates all the atrocities of his 
execution,t “ a man of much natural courage : his 
rooted, ingrained opinion was fur a republic against 
monarchy, to puli which down he thought a 
duty and no sin. And on the scaffold lie began to 
pray for that party which he had been owning, and 
to keep the three metropolitan cities of the three 
kingdoms right; and if every hair of his head 
were a life, lie would venture them all in that 
cause: hut the drums were then commanded to 
beat. Otherwise he carried himself discreetly 
enough, and heard the ministers, but took none of 
them to the scaffold with him.”} Colonel Ayloffe 
was sent up to London in the hope that some luller 
discovery of the plot, and who had underhand been 
concerned in it, might be drawn from him. James, 
who had an unroyal fondness for such practices, 
examined him in person ; but the colonel was as 
firm as the maltster, and the king got nothing from 
him except a cutting repartee. “ You know, sir,” 
said James, “ that, if you desire it, it is in my 
power to pardon you.” “ It is in your power, but 
not in your nature,” replied Ayloffe. The colonel 
was nephew by marriage to the late Chancellor 
Clarendon, and it was thought that the nearness of 
Ins relationship to the king’s children (by Anne 
IIj de) might have moved Lis majesty to pardon 
him, which would have been the most effectual 
confutation of the bold repartee; but he signed 
Lis death-warrant instead.^ Sir John Cochrane, 

who had also been taken, was condemned to he 
«* / 

* Laudei, hffwwr, is particular in mentioning that" the assize 
(jury) ionmteil mostly of Englishmen—like a medtetat lingua given 
to stranger* by law.” - Decisions, ffe. 

t “ Beni}; howled up by a pulley and hanged u while, ho whs let 
down scarce hilly dead, and his heart pulled out and carried on the 
point ol a bayonet by the hangmuu, crying, “ This is the heart of a 
bloody traitor and murdererand then thrown into a fire : after 
which, they struck ofi lus head, and carried it so also ; then cutk-d 
him in four quarters, which wen: affixed at Glasgow, Dumfries, New 
Galloway, and Jedburgh, and hi* head put on a poll at the West Fort 
of Edinburgh; but, by order oj the lung , they were "Steward* carried 
to J>ondun.—Lauder. 

Lauder of Fountainhall. 

Burnet. 


hanged at the cross of Edinburgh; hut he seemed 
“timorous and penitent;” he made some dis¬ 
closures, was sent up to Lotylon, and, after he had 
been for some time closeted with the king, it was 
given out that the matters he }iad discovered were of 
such importance as to have merited the royal par¬ 
don. “ It was said,” adds Burnet, “ he had dis¬ 
covered their negotiations with the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh and the Prince of Orange: but this was 
a pretence only to conceal the bargain, for the 
prince told me he had never once seen him.” 
According to the same authority, the bart/ain was 
an offer of 5000/. to James’s priests, who wanted 
a stock of money, and so interposed. Some oiher 
executions took plate in Scotland on account of 
Argyle’s wretched incursion; and the Earl of 
Balcarras was sent into Galloway, and the other 
western shires, with a commission of fire and 
sword against the “ resetters” of the rebels. All 
matters w r ere conducted in the most savage and 
brutal spirit ; the old feuds of the rival clans were 
encouraged, and hereditary enemies, scarcely more 
civilised than the Red Indians, were let loose upon 
one another. Charles Campbell, Argyle’s second 
son, was taken, lying sick of a fever in Argyle- 
shire; and the Marquess of Athol, the hereditary 
enemy of the Campbells, by virtue of his justiciary 
power, resolved to hang him, though still m a 
raging fevo.r, at his father’s gate at Inverary ; hut 
the privy council, at the intercession of sundry 
ladies, including his wife, Lady Sophia Lindsay, 
who had contrived his father’s escape from Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, stopped this execution, and ordered 
the prisoner to he brought to Edinburgh. His 
brother, Mr. John Campbell, and one of his cou¬ 
sins, finding that they could no longer conceal 
themselves, went disguised in women’s riding- 
habits to my Lord Dunbarton, and, falling at his 
feel, discovered themselves. This general, who 
had some humanity, signed ail order constituting 
them prisoners in Stirling, with the liberty of the 
whole castle, and trusted them with the carrying of 
the order without any guard : at which the secret 
committee were sorely offended. Some of the 
common prisoners and other highlanders were hv 
the privy council delivered to Mr. George Scott of 
Pitlocliy and oilier planters in New Jersey, Ja¬ 
maica, &c.; “ but, considering that some ot them 
were more perverse in mincing the king’s autho¬ 
rity than others, they ordained these, to the num¬ 
ber of forty, to have a piece of their lug (car) cut 
off by the hangman; and the women disowning 
the king to he burnt in the shoulder, that if any 
of them returned they might be known by that 
mark, and hanged.”* 

Instead of six days, it was a month before 
the lingering Monmouth set sail from the Texel, 
with about eighty officers and a hundred and 
fifty followers of various kinds, Scotch and Eng¬ 
lish. Lord Stair, who had fled from the tyranny 
of Janies when Duke of York and commis- 

• Lauder of Fountain!)all. He adds, « which severity «u all per¬ 
formed this day, August 8th, 1685.’’ 
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gioncr in Scotland, did not join the expedition; but James Duke of Monmopth, and the noblemen, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, a fugitive for the same cause, gentlemen, and commons now in arms for the de- 
Sir Patrick Hume, an<J Lord Grey, who had escaped r fence of the Protestant religion and vindication of 
from the very gates of the Tower when arrested for the laws, rights, and privileges of England from 
the Rye House plot, embarked with Monmouth: the invasion made upon them, and for delivering 
It is said that Fletcher, who had far mort head the nation from the usurpation and tyranny o& 
and heart than any of his adherents^dissuaded the James Duke of York.” This declaration is attri- 
duke from .the enterprise as being desperate and buted to the bitter pen of Ferguson. It set forth 
premature, and that the infamous Lord Grey urged that, for many years past, the power of the crown 
him to it. There is a suspicion, amounting almost had been applied wholly to the destruction of th 
to a certainty, that James’s son-in-law, the Prince people’s liberties; that this notorious perversion 
of Orange, encouraged underhand the expeditions was mainly owing to the Duke of York, a man of 
of Argylg and Monmouth. Insignificant as were immoderate ambition, who was panting after ab- 
the preparations, some rumours of them had solute dominion, and desiring to introduce popish 
reached England ; but, when James’s ambassador idolatry in order to obtain it; that the constitution 
remonstrated, the prince pretended to give no itself had given way and sunk under the weight of 
credit to the reports. James then insisted with his oppressive administration; that parliaments 
the Dutch that they should seize till the British had been corrupted ; that a bribed parliament had 
rebels who had at any time taken refuge among surreudeied the command of the militia, while the 
them: but Fagel in public, and the prince in people had been made to part with the power of 
private, opposed this application, which few in- electing the sheriffs, and that by these two causes 


dependent states would have listened to. He then 
applied for the British regiments which had been 
left in the service of the Dutch; but here William 
contrived to throw difficulties and delays in the 
way: and, soon after, he offered to go himself 
into England, with his own guards, to assist his 
dear father-in-law. James, who probably sus¬ 
pected from the beginning that William was aim¬ 
ing at tiie power and consequence which would 
have attended his becoming an umpire in this 
quarrel, sent him this ambiguous answer,—“ that 
it was more for the king’s interest lie should re¬ 
main where he was.”* 

Six days before Argvle’s capture Monmouth 
and his smalt band landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire. 
It was a beautiful day ill June, and no enemy was 
in sight. They lauded about nine o’clock m the 
evening, and Monmouth, as soon as he set foot on 
shore, fell upon his knees and returned thanks for 
the dangers they had escaped. Having collected 
his little hand on the sands, he marched into the 
town and set up his standard in the maiket-pluce. 
Upon being asked what was the object of his ex¬ 
pedition, he replied that it was to secure the Pro¬ 
testant religion, and to extirpate popery. Alluicd 
by this assurance, and by his agreeable person and 
manners, people began to flock to him in great 
numbers, demanding arms and officers. No time 
was lost in spreading abroad “ The Declaration of 

• Dispatches of P’Avuux ami Orl*«n*. ns quoted liy Dalrymplo. 
It is certuin, however, that ►ome of the British troops eitnie over Irom 
Holland, though in a disaffected humour, mfl too late to take any 
part tu lint campaign. On the 3rd of July the king, iu writing to thu 
I'riner of Orange, mentions the arrival oi some Scotch tioops, which, 
it appears, hud just been landed ut Gravesend. They were to march 
on the 4th to Hounslow, and so foiwaid, according to the movements 
of the rebels. But the battle of Sedge moor was fought on the 5th. 
Hodcr the date of the 3lst of July, Lauder of PomitatutmU has the 
following significant entry: “ The king having called over the three 
Scot* regiments in Holland to Euglaud, to assist him against Mon- 
month, aud they being now uu a dry inarch, many ot the common 
soldiers desettod, and ran away with their officers' clothes, money, 
and arms, after they had been at the expense of taking them on; 
therefore the privy council, by an act, discharged any, aud especially 
the commanders of the standing force* in Scotland, to lecoive m take 
in auv of these runaways aud deserters without passes from their 
commanders, and to kee'p thorn piisoners till they be re-delivered to 
these captains seeking recrutts.”--ZJ<iri« 0 nj, 


the people had become naked of all defence; that 
the laws intended for the preservation of Pro¬ 
testantism aud the suppression of popery had, 
through the corruption of judges, been turned 
against Protestants ; that corrupt sheriffs had pro¬ 
em ed corrupt or slavish juries; that by these and 
other means, such as placing and displacing 
judges, proroguing and dissolving parliaments at 
their will and pleasure, the said Duke of York 
and the rest of the conspirators had been enabled 
to prosecute their arbitrary and tyrannical pur¬ 
poses without fear of punishment. Then, descend¬ 
ing to particulars, it charged James Duke of York 
with the burning of London (it was well they did 
not charge him with the plague) ; with the shut¬ 
ting up of the Exchequer, whereby the people 
were defrauded of 1,200,000/. and upwards; with 
the breach of the triple league, whereby Europe 
had been involved in a bloody and expensive war, 
and the Protestant interest on the continent almost 
ruined ; with the popish plot, and the murder of 
Sir Edmuudlmry Godfrey; with the many forged 
plots turned against the patriots; with the violent 
seizing of charters of corporations ; with the bar¬ 
barous murder of Arthur Earl of Essex in the 
Tower, and of several other persons, to conceal 
that murder; with the most unjust condemnation 
of William Lord Russell, and Colonel Algernon 
Sidney; with the illegal delivery of the popish 
lords out of the Tower; with the unparalleled 
execution and murder of Sir Thomas Armstrong 
without a trial; with the eluding and breaking 
through the act for calling and holding a parlia¬ 
ment once in three years; and, finally, with 
poisoning the late king Charles II. to prevent the 
discovery and punishment of the muTdcr of the 
Earl of Essex, and to make way for the said Duke 
of York to the throne. In these charges false¬ 
hood was mingled with self-evident truths, yet the 
document was not the less suited to the passions 
and intellect of an ill-informed people. Jt went 
on to declare that the whftlc series of James’s 
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life had been one continued conspiracy against the 
people and their religion; that through his means 
Englishmen had become the scorn afiA reproach of 
surrounding nntjons; that since his intruding iiito 
the throne he had made an impudent and bare¬ 
faced avowal of the Romish, religion in defiance of 
the laws and statutes of the realm, had arbitrarily 
seized the customs, had attempted the, utter sub¬ 
version of all law and liberty 1 by packing-together, 
through illegal charters, false return*, and other 
Corrupt means, a company of men which he styled 
a parliament. (By this "las* clause the existing 
parliament was incensed against the 'invader.) 
The declaration then called upon all patriots and 
Protestants to have recourse "to arms as the sola 
means of redress; affirmed that Monmouth and 
his friends had not rushed on that cruel experi¬ 
ment from any corrupt or private motive, but, as 
was known to Almighty Goil the searcher of 
hearts, out of necessity, for self-preservation and 
to preserve their country from utter ruin ; that for 
these causes they proclaimed the Duke of York a 
traitor, a tyrant, a popish usurper, a murderer, 
and au enemy to al^ things that arc good, ami had 
come to an engagement never to capitulate or 
treat with the duke, nor separate themselves or 
lay down their arms till they had restored liberty 
and the Protestant religion, and secured these 
rights and privileges:—I. That no Protestant of 
what persuasion soever should lie molested for the, 
exercise of religion. 2. That parliament should 
be annually chosen and held, and should not he. 
prorogued, dissolved, or discontinued within the 
year till petitions were answered mid grievances 
redressed. 3. That sheriffs should annually be 
elected by the county free-holdcrs,—that the Mi¬ 
litia Act should be repealed,—and some way found 
for settling the mililia, which should be com¬ 
manded bv the sheriffs; and that no other stand¬ 
ing force should ever be allowed without consent 
of parliament. 4. That the Corporation Act should 
be repealed, and the corporations restored to their 
ancient charters and freedoms. All the late quo 
warranto judgments, and all surrenders of charters 
made by a corrupt and perjured faction, were de¬ 
clared to be null and void in law, and the old 
charters still good and valid; all honest burgesses 
and freemen were invited to re-assume the rights 
ami privileges which belonged to them, and were 
assured that they would now be delivered from 
those court parasites and instruments of tyranny 
that had been set up to oppress them; destruction 
was denounced agaijist alithaj continued to adhere 
to the tyrant and usurper, but mercy promised to 
any of Ins former tools who should atone for their 
past misconduct by joining in the present .great 
work of redeeming their country. After all this it 
was declared, in the name of” the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, and as by and lor himself, that, though it 
had been, and still was, believed that he had a 
legitimate right to the three crowns, of which he 
made no doubt to be able to give the world full 
satisfaction, notwithstanding the means used by 


the late hia father, upon popish motives, and 
at the instigation of the Duke of York, to weaken 
and obscure it; yet such wan the generosity of his 
own nature, and the love ht bore the nation, whose 
welfare and settlement he infinitely preferred to 
whaPifterely concerned himself, that he would for 
the present waive all disputes as to that matter, and 
leave bis rights and pretensions and the settling 
of the government to the wisdom and justice of a 
properly elected and free parliament. This re¬ 
vival of a most idle and exploded pretension was 
calculated to make Monmouth many implacable 
enemies in Holland as well as in England; but 
hundreds of the unthinking men that surrounded 
him at this moment were encouraged and flattered 
by the belief that Lucy Walters had been the late 
king’s wife, and that the legitimate blood of royalty 
ran in the veins of Monmouth. The adventurer 
.had flattered himBelf with hopes of being instantly 
joined by the Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Dela- 
mere, and other noblemen and gentlemen of Whig- 
principles ; but none appeared. Trenchant of 
Taunton, who was afterwards secretary of state to 
King William, fled into Holland, instead of going, 
as he had promised, to Monmouth ;»and even 
Wildman, that wild plotter who had escaped with 
difficulty from the. live House plot, failed in his 
appointment. With money the advanturer was 
wholly unprovided, and his supply of arms was 
very insufficient. But the yeomanry and peasantry 
were enthusiastic, and a man of more military 
genius and superior daring might have done won¬ 
ders with the first heat of this enthusiasm. Out' 
of James’s favourites, the French Earl of Fevers- 
ham, had thrown a detachment of regular troops 
into Bridport, a town about six miles from Lyme. 
Monmouth detached about three hundred men to 
storm that town, which they did with admirable 
spirit. But the infamous Lord Grey, who was 
entrusted with the command, deserted his men at 
the first brush ; and, galloping (rack to Lyme, car¬ 
ried the news of u defeat when his party had 
actually obtained a victory. Monmouth, as¬ 
tonished, exclaimed to Captain Matthews, “What 
shall I do with Lord Grey?” Matthews replied 
like a soldier, “ You are the only general in Europe 
who would ask such a question.” Monmouth, 
however, dared not venture to offend the tnan 
of greatest rank and property he had with him; 
and even after this disgraceful exhibition, he en¬ 
trusted Grey with the command of his cavalry.* 
But after thus trusting the worst man with him, 
he lost his best than by a circumstance over which 
he had n(^control. Tiiis was Fletcher of Sultoun, 
who was equally able with the aword and the pen, 
who was at once a soldier and scholar, an orator 
and a statesman, with notions far above the low' 
level of the age in which he livedl In the 
general want of the materiel for a campaign, 
Fletcher wanted a war-horse, and laid claim to 
one which was mounted by Dare of Taunton, who 
had escaped from the persecutions of the court in 

• Fcrgiuon’i account—Burnt*. 
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1682, arid who had now come to join Monmouth 
with a considerable body of volunteers. A quarrel 
eusued, «nd Dare not only used very provoking 
language, but also mtftle use of his cane; upon 
which the proud Scot presented his pistol and 
shot him dead on the spot. Dare’s followets went 
in a body to the duke to demand vengeance; and 
Monmouth was obliged to dismiss Fletcher and to 
have him smuggled on board a vessel. The ca¬ 
tastrophe was, of course, attended by other bad 
consequences. Nevertheless, on the 15th of June, 
four days after bis landing, the duke marched from 
Lyme with a force that had increased to near 
three thousand men. His progress was watched 
by several bodies of militia, who had no inclina¬ 
tion to engage, and whom be was equally dis¬ 
inclined to attack; conceiving it, as ha said, to be 
his business not to fight, but to march on. He 
passed through Axminster, and encamped in a 
good position, between that town and Chard in 
Somersetshire. On the 16th he was at Churd, 
and there, it appears, the first proposition was 
made for proclaiming him king by right of birth. 
It is said that Ferguson made the proposal, anil 
that Lord Grey, Monmouth’s evil genius, seconded 
it; but that it was easily run down then by those 
who w^re against it. From Chard the insurgents, 
whose leaders were already distracted by conflict¬ 
ing views, proceeded to the pleasant town of 
Taunton, where the Protestant dissenters were 
numerous and enthusiastic, and the king and his 
masses held in abhorrence. Here Monmouth’s re¬ 
ception was battering in the extreme. All classes 
of the inhabitants welcomed him as a deliverer 
sent from Heaven : the poor rent the air with their 
joyful acclamations, the rich opened their houses 
to him and his followers, and supplied his little 
army with meat and driuk. His path was strewed 
with flowers,—the windows were crowded with 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs,—and a lovely 
deputation, more pleasing to young eyes than 
aldermen in coats of scarlet, or than judges in 
their ermines, waited upon the handsome hero. 
It consisted of twenty-six young maidens of the 
liest families in all Taunton, who presented him, 
in the name of thejr townsmen, with colours and 
emblems wrought by their own fair bauds, and 
with a bible, kneeling as they gave them. The 
course of his life had been neither very moral nor 
very devout, but Monmouth kissed the holy Itook, 
and said that he had come to defend the truth 
contained in it, and to seal it with his blood if 
there was occasion. From thus teking the title of 
Defender of the Faith, a part of the style-royal, it 
was but a step to take the title of King, and this, 
either through his own impatience or the advice of 
evil counsellor*, Monmouth did at Taunton on the 
20th of June. At the same time lie wrote to the 
Duke of Albemarle, who had collected the militia 
to oppose him, intimating that it was his royal 
will and pleasure that lie should desist from all 
hostility and force against him and all his loving 
subjects, and repair immediately to his royal 
VOL. 111. 


camp, where he would pot fail -of meeting with 
a very kind reception. The alternative was, ■ 
of course, trgkson and its penalties against Albe- 
mitrle and. ull in arms under his command. By 
the same trumpet which carried Monmouth’s letter 
Albemarle sent his answer “ For James Scott, lata 
Duke of Monmouth,”, telling him that James II., 
brother to- his late dear master King Charles, was 
lawful king;' and that, whenever they met, he 
doubted not" the justice of his cause would 
cientlv convince Monmouth that he had better 
have left this rebellion alone, and not have put the 
nation to so much trouble. On the 21st of June 
the invader declared Albemarle a tehel, &c,* 
Several reasons were urged for Monmouth’s as¬ 
suming the title of king.t hut there were indis¬ 
putably many and much more cogent reasons 
against that vnin-glorious assumption. Many of 
those who followed him, or who favoured him in 
secret, still worshipped the hereditary rights of 
kingship; and not a few retained a lingering and 
desperate affection for republican institutions. 
These opposite classes were equally dissatisfied. 

“ The Commonwealth-men,” says Mr. Fox, ‘‘were 
dissatisfied, of course, with the principle of the 
measure ; the favourers of hereditary right held it 
ill abhorrence, and considered it as a kind of sacri¬ 
legious profanation ; nor, even among those who 
considered monarchy in a more rational light, and 
as a magistracy instituted lor the good of the 
people, could it he at all agreeable that such a 
magistrate should he elected by the army that 
had thronged to his standard, or by the particular 
partiality of a provincial town.” Moreover, the 
partisans of the Prince of Orange, who were already 
pretty numerous, considered it as an inexcusable 
infringement of the. rights of James’s eldest 
daughter, Mary, Princess of Orange, who, by 

• Letters from MSS. m the ltrilish Museum, published in Sir 
Henry iillis's Collection. 

+ Ferguson states that it was not from ambition Unit Monmouth chose, 
at that juncture* to take the royal stylo, but that it proceeded from a 
necessity be conceived himself under in order the better to attain tho 
ends of his declaration ; and that he judged it to be (living the enemy 
too much advantage to leave the Duke of York, de facto king, in un¬ 
disputed possessum of hib title, &c. “ For whatever men's inclina¬ 
tions were towards us yet, if they were any ways sagacious, they 
could not but see a vast diflerence between adhering to the Duke of 
York, winch the Duke of Mon months without assuming the name of 
kinji, could not threaten to punish as a dime, aud the promoting his 
gi.ice a interest, while it was branded with the name and stood liable 
to the penalties of high treason. Accordingly he had not only mes¬ 
sage* horn great gentlemen, but was told by several non-conforming 
ministers that came into the camp, that, unless he look the stylo of 
king, none who lmd estates to lose would venture themselves in bin 
quarrel. Tin* l heard ollen said by many." Mr. Fox reasons that, 
us the present coldness visible among the Whig nobility might be 
imputed to the indistinctness of Monmouth's declarations with re¬ 
spect to what was intended to be the future government, it was 
natural for lum to attempt to remove this by fuller explanation. 
•* Men zealous for monarchy might not choose to embark without 
some eeiLuu pledge that their favourite*form should be preserved. 
They would also expect to be satisfied with respect to the person 
whom their arms, if successful, were to place upon the throne To 
promise, therelore, the continuance yf a monarchical esiablishmont, 
and to designate the future monarch, seemed to be necessary for the 
purpose of acquiring ariatocratical support. Whatever miglit he the 
intrinsic weight of this argument, it easily made iisway with Mon¬ 
mouth m his present situation. The aspiring temper of mind, whn h 
is the natural consequence of popular favour and success, produced m 
him u disposition to listen to any suggestion w hich tended to his ele¬ 
vation and aggrandisement; and when he could persuade lumself 
upon reasons specious at least that the measure w Inch would most 
gratify his aspiring desires would be, at the same lime, a stroke of 
the souudest policy, it is not to he wondeiedat that it was immediately 
and impatiently adopted.’*— Historyof the Jutrly I’ait of the llenju vf 
Jama the Second, 0 • 

■ b (i 
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birth and by Protestantism, stood indisputably 
' next in order of succession; for the story of Mon¬ 
mouth’s legitimacy was too gross to impose on any 
but the vulgar. . if this weak and unhappy man 
got himself called king for the reasons assigned 
by Ferguson, and fancied by Fox, the effect of 
that measure must have been a cruel disappoint¬ 
ment. The nobility and wealthy gentry still stood 
aloof. Not a single nobleman repaired to his 
banner. Yet, still indulging in one of the worst 
prerogatives of royalty, Monmouth, on the 21st of 
June, proclaimed all the members of the parlia¬ 
ment then sitting as traitors, and issued a declara¬ 
tion about collecting the revenue. Another fatal 
mistake arose out of his notions about the art of 
war, in which he considered himself a great profi¬ 
cient. He lost time in drilling his raw levies, not 
knowing, or not reflecting upon, the fact that a 
very little drilling is infinitely worse in such cases 
than none at all; he stopped his men in the 
ardour of the march to form them in lines and 
columns, and to teach them tactics and discipline 
which only puzzled them. The days he thus lust 
were altogether insufficient for converting mecha¬ 
nics and farmers’ men into disciplined troops; but 
they were sufficient to allow the already disciplined 
troops of the king to concentrate. On the 22ml 
of June he advanced from Taunton to Bridgewater, 
where he was proclaimed a second time, the mayor 
and burgesses assisting in their formalities. Here 
he divided his forces into six regiments, and formed 
two tolerably good troops out of about a thousand 
horse that followed him. But still none of the 
grandees either joined him or sent him money and 
arms, for the want of which he was every day 
forced to dismiss hundreds or thousands of the 
populace who crowded to his quarters. It is said 
that lie was mure discouraged with the disappoint¬ 
ments that befel him on the one hand—that is, in 
the shyness of the Whig nobility—than he was 
elated with the successes and plaudits he met with 
on the other. From Bridgewater he marched to 
Glastonbury, and thence to Wells, where he was 
again proclaimed. Here he resolved to cross the 
Mcndip Hills, and to push forward for Bristol, in 
the hope of taking that important city by a coup 
de mum, if not without any opposition. He halted 
at Shipton Mallet, and communicated his project 
to his officers, who, after some discussion, agreed 
that the attack should be made on the Gloucester¬ 
shire side of Bristol, and, with that view, that the 
river Avon should be passed at Caiusham, or 
Kcyusliam bridge, a,few miles /rom Bath. Ou 
their march from Shipton Mallet the stragglers in 
the Tear were harassed by a party of horse and 
dragoons, who, however, cautiously and even 
timidly avoided any serious engagement. At night 
the Monmouthites lodged quietly at the village of 
Pensford. On the following morning, before sun¬ 
rise, a detachment was thrown forward to secure 
Keynsham bridge, and, upon their approach, a 
troop of the Gloucestershire militia lied with pre¬ 
cipitation, leaving two Worses and one man behind 


them. The bridge had been broken to prevent the 
passage, but it was soon repaired, and before noon 
1 Monmouth and his army crossed the Avon, and 
were in full march to Bristol, which he determined 
to attack the ensuing night f but, presently, he 
called a halt. According to some accounts he was 
deterred by learning that the Duke of Beaufort had 
declared to the citizens of Bristol that he would 
set fire to their town if they attempted an insur¬ 
rection ; according to others, heavy rains, and the 
hopes of lulling the enemy, by a retrograde move¬ 
ment, into a false security, determined the retreat. 
Some of the active partisans said the finge* of God 
was in it,—that their consultations were overruled 
to their own ruinfor this was the top of their 
prosperity, and yet all the while not a nobleman 
or gentleman more had come to their assistance. 
They fell back into Keynsham, where their quar¬ 
ters were bent up by two strong detachments of 
horse, who entered the town unawares from two 
opposite quarters. Monmouth lost fourteen men 
and a captain of horse; but the royalists were 
obliged to letire, leaving three or four prisoners. 
That evening it was resolved to abandon the eaten- 
prise upon Bristol, and to make for Wiltshire, 
where Monmouth expected to be joined by such 
numbers as would enable him confidently to offer 
battle to the royal army. Passing by Bath they 
summoned that place,’ but the people not only 
refused but treated the herald with great barbarity. 
Monmouth then wheeled about for Philips Norton, 
hoping to strengthen himself liv deserters from the 
several bodies of count j militia that hovered round 
him under the commands of the Dukes of Albe¬ 
marle, Somerset, and Beaufort, lords-lieutenants ot 
the western counties. At Philips Norton the in¬ 
surgent horse, consisting of men of rather better 
condition, were quartered inside the town, and the 
foot in the fields outside. On the preceding day 
(the 25th of June) there bad been a considerable 
rising in Frome, headed hv a hold constable, who 
posted up Monmouth’s declaration in the market¬ 
place ; and many people flocked in from the 
neighbouring towns of Westbury and Warminster, 
most of them armed with no better weapons than 
scythes, ploughshares, and pitchforks. But the 
Earl of Pembroke, entering the town with a hundred 
and sixty horse and forty musketeers, completely 
dispersed this rabble rout, and threw a damp 
upon the spirits of the peasantry. By this time, how¬ 
ever, the chill had reached the never over-confident 
heart of Monmouth himself, and at Philips Norton 
he began bitterly*to complain of broken promises 
and a want of resolution. Though now upon the 
confines of Wiltshire, none of those bodies of horse 
upon whose junction he had calculated made their 
appearance, and some of those already with him 
began to desert. On the morning of the 2*Jth he 
was roused by a brisk attack of the royalists, led 
on by his half-brother the young Duke of Grafton, 
another of the late king’s illegitimate eons. The 
engagement ended in the retreat of Grafton, who 
lost forty men, aud who was nearly taken priauner 
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himself; but Monmouth, on the other side, lost 
several of his best officers. Feversham, who had 
moved from Bath, now drew up on an eminence 
about a mile from Phipps Norton with nearly the 
whole of his forces ^nd a small train of artillery.. 
Monmouth, who had only four field-pieces, put 
them in position and opened a fire # which was re¬ 
turned by Feversham with the same arm. Neither 
horse nor foot charged; and the artillery kept at 
such long shot, and fired so badly, that, though the 
cannonading continued nearly six hours, Mon¬ 
mouth only lost one man, and Feversham not one. 
The rain again fell in torrents; and the royalists, 
having,'*besides, an aversion to engaging among 
hedge-rows and inclosed fields, beat a retreat, after 
the least bloody battle that was ever fought by 
Englishmen. Monmouth, instead of harassing 
their rear, lit a large fire, and then, under cover of 
night, marched away to Frome, where he quartered 
his troops for two whole days. Here he first 
heard certain news of the ruin of Argyle, which 
had the effect of sinking his spirits even lower 
than they had been at Philips Norton. Other men, 
as despondent as himself, now proposed that he 
and his officers should leave the army to shift for 
itself, and fly hack to the continent. Monmouth 
certainly entertained this pusillanimous and dis¬ 
honourable project; but, when submitted to his 
council of officers, it was condemned by all except 
one, and was particularly inveighed against by the 
recreant Lord Grey. Wavering and uncertain, 
Monmouth then proposed proceeding to Warmin¬ 
ster ; but, deterred by the near presence of the 
king’s troops, and flattered by an assurance that 
there was a great force of club-men in the marshes 
to the westward ready to join him, he gave up lus 
march upon Warminster, and returned to Shipton 
Mallet. On the 1st of July he entered Wells, and 
took some carriages belonging to the royal army : 
on the 2nd he marched towards Bridgewater in 
search of the club-men, and found, instead of 
10,000, only 160. On the 3rd of July he entered 
Bridgewater, whence many of his followers went 
to Taunton, and other places in the neighbourhood, 
to sec their friends. It is said that almost all of 
these returned according to their promise ; hut a 
lay or a day and a half had been lost, and appa- 
.ently no fixed plan of operations was adopted, 
when, on the morning of the 5th, accounts were 
received of the close approach of Feversham, who 
had been considerably reinforced. Monmouth 
then thought of retreating, and of getting, by 
forced marches, into the countiej of Chester and 
Shropshire. In this intention orders were given 
and preparations made ; hut on the same afternoon 
he learned—what he had not known before—the 
true situation of the royal army, which lay en¬ 
camped- upon Sedgemoor, apparently with little 
order. A council was then called, and a night 
attack suggested, provided only there were no 
entrenchments round the catnp. Scouts and 
some country people reported that there was no 
appearance of entrenchments on Sedgemoor,and the 


nocturnal attack was settled. The troops were 
summoned to the. rendezvous in the castle-field at 
Bridgewater, and by eleven at night they were 
formed and put upon the march without beat of 
drum, having received express orders not to fire a 
muBket till they were within the. enemy’s lines. 
The command of the horse was still entrusted to* 
Grey. Captain Matthews remonstrated, and re¬ 
minded Monmouth of that nobleman’s misconduct 
in the affair of Bridport; hut Monmouth replied, 
“ I will not affront my Lord Grey, and what i* 
have given him in charge is easy to be executed.” 
Grey rode on at the. head of the cavalry boldly 
enough until he came to a ditch ; for though there 
were no entrenchments, there was a broad ditch, 
which served as a drain to the moor, and of which 
no mention had been made by the unskilful men 
who had surveyed the ground. The attacking 
cavalry were brought to a halt, the slumbering 
royalists were in part roused by the noise, a loose 
fire was opened across the ditch, and Grey in a 
very short, time turned his hack. Monmouth threw 
forward the vanguard of the foot commanded by 
Ci/lonel Wade; but, instead of reserving their fire 
until they had crossed the ditch, the men began to 
fire long shots, loosely and blindly, for the night 
was dark : this allowed Feversham time to mount 
his horse and to advance his foot and artillery to 
the inner edge of the ditch. Day soon began to 
dawn, and the royal artillery did dreadful execu¬ 
tion upon Monmouth’s foot; while lus horse still 
kept out of the reach of the guns, and could never 
be brought up to charge the artillerymen, though 
a passage by which they might have easily made 
their way lmd been discovered lower down the 
ditch. The royalists, both horse and foot, sallied 
from their position on Sedgemoor, and, crossing 
the ditch, fell upon the insurgents flank and rear. 
These victims were for the most part armed with 
rustic implements, and those who had guns had 
soon no powder, for the drivers drove away the 
ammunition waggons after the cavalry. Notwith¬ 
standing all these disadvantages the poor peasants 
fought most bravely with the. butt ends of their 
muskets or with their scythes and forks; and they 
continued to fight long uftci* Monmouth had aban¬ 
doned the field. The, story is variously told, hut 
in no instance very favourably to the valour of 
Monmouth, who seems to have been all along 
haunted by a dread of being taken prisoner. Ac¬ 
cording to the more generally received account. 
Grey rode up to him at the height of the action, 
when nothing was decided, and told hint that all 
was lost—that it was more titan time to think of 
shifting for himself. And nearly all accounts 
agree in stating that Monipouth rode off the field 
with Grey and a few other officers, leaving the 
poor enthusiasts, without order or instructions, to 
be massacred by a pitiless enemy. Fifteen hundred 
were killed and five hundred made prisoners; hut 
the loss of the royalists was also very consider¬ 
able.* “ Now,” says Barillon, the attentive re- 

• Fox,—Dalrymple.—Ralph.—Eehard. 
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porter of these events, “ all the zealous Protest- 
, anis trill pvt their hope in the Prince of Orange.” 
Meanwhile Monmouth fled for Wales; but, ever 
undecided, he listened to Lord Grey, and changed 
his course for ‘the New Forest, iu Hampshire. 
„On the evening of the 1th, the second day after 
the battle of Sedgcmoor, Grey, disguised us a pea¬ 
sant, was taken, ami on the following morning a 
Brandenburgh officer in the same disguise was 
also captured. This foteigner confessed that he 
had parted finm Monmouth only a few hours be¬ 
fore. The neighbouring country was thoroughly 
searched, and befote night the Duke of'Monmouth, 
in the same lowly disguise as his two last com¬ 
panions, was found hi a ditch half buried under 
fenr and nettles. He had wandered far on foot, 
and, to appease the cravings of hunger, had gathered 
some pease in the fields. If this showed the hard 
condition to winch he had been ieduced, there 
weie other things found upon him which seemed 
to prove his weak and frivolous character. These 
were papers ami books. One of the hooks w as a ma¬ 
nuscript of spells, charms, and conjurations, songs, 
receipts, prescriptions, and prayers, all written with 
his own hand. Two others were manuscripts about 
fortifications and the military art, and a fourth 
consisted of computations of the yearly expense of 
Ins majesty’s navy and land forces. Utterly pros¬ 
trated in body and in mind, he wrote an im¬ 
ploring letter to the unforgiving king.* After stay¬ 
ing two days at Rtugwood, Monmouth and Grey 
were escorted to London,where they arrived on the 
13th of July. Besides writing to James, Mon¬ 
mouth from Ringwood had addteesed the queen- 
dowager, the widow of Charles II., imploring her, 
as the only person that might, to have some com¬ 
passion for him, and, *' for the last king’s sake,” 
to intercede for him, assuring her majesty he would 
not write this if he were not convinced, from the 
bottom of his heart, how much he had been dc- 

• " Sir,—Your m.ijf-ty may think it llir misfortune I now Iu* 
un<h*r mak*-s me in»kr tin* npplieitUnti to you s but I do nmne your 
niajpsty, n is tin* rvinorw* I now have in me of the wrong I lime done 
you in*wc\ernl things, and no* in taking up aims UR»in«t you. For 
rriy taking up arms, it *n> never in my thought* •ineo the kin# died. 

The Prince and Friucest. of Orange will Ih* witucmt lor me of the 
a 'MUiiikc I jfave them, that I would never stir against you. Hut my 
inufortnue wn« mich, as to meet with some horrid people, that made 
hi die vc things of your majesty, and gave me so many false urgu- 
meitto, that I wad fully led away to believe that U was .1 shame and 
a ton before God not to do it. ’ But, Sir, I will wot trouble jour nut* 
jesty lit present with many things l could say tor myself. that I am 
sitie would move your compassion; the chief end of this letter lining 
only to beg oi you, that 1 may have that happiness as to speak to 
jo-ii in i testy; for / harp that to sat/ to yon. Sir, that I hope may 
Rive you a long and a happy reign. 

I am sine, Sir, when you hear me, you will be convinced of the 
zeal I have of jour preservation, and how heartily 1 repent of what 
I have done. I ran say no more to your mnjesty now, Imuir this 
lctlci must be seen by those Jhai keep me. Therefore, Sir, 1 sh.dl 
nut he an end, in begging or your majesty to believe so well of mo, 
that I would luthurdia a thousand deaths than excuse uuylhiug l 
have done, if I trails did not think myself the most iti the wrong that 
ever a man was, and had not horn th* bottom of uty heart nn ah- 
horrence lor those that put me upon it, and for the uctiou itself. I 
hope, Sir, God Almighty will strike your heart with mercy and com¬ 
passion lor me, us he has done mine with abhorrence of what i have 
done: wherefore, Sir, 1 hope l may live to show you how zealous I 
shall ever be for your service; and could i but say one word in this 
letter, yon would be convinced of it; hHtjt. is of that cmiequmce 
that I dare nut do it. Therefore, Sir, 1 do beg of you once more to 
let me speak to you; for then you will bo convinced how much 1 
shall ever be . 

Your majesty's most humble uud dujlfub 

Monmouth. 
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ceived, nnd how angry God Almighty was with 
him.* And it is said that Catherine of Braganza, 
who had always treated ,him with kindness, 
earnestly pressed James to admit his nephew to 
an audience, in the confident hope that the 
meeting would lead to at least such a pardon or 
should save h's life. It is, however, consonant 
with Jumes’s character, and it is the opinion enter¬ 
tained by many, that he required no pressing to 
grant this interview, being sufficiently urged 
thereto hv his dark suspicions and his anxiety to 
know that one word which his captive said he had 
to impart. On the very day of their arrival in the 
capital both Monmouth and Grey were carried to 
Whitehall, and introduced, not both together, but 
separately, to the king, in the apartment of Chif- 
finch, the minister of Monmouth’s father’s plea- 
Wes and debaucheries. James was attended by 
no one except Sunderland and Middleton, the two 
secretaries of state,; and the precise particulars of 
what passed can never be ascertained. The arms 
of the prisoners were pinioned; and if we may be¬ 
lieve the memoirs drawn up from Jumes’s own 
notes, Monmouth abjectly crawled upon Ins knees 
to embrace those of his majesty. On thosday after 
the interview the king, who had punctually in¬ 
formed the Prince of Orange of Monmouth’s pro¬ 
ceedings, from his landing down to his defeat at 
Sedgcmoor, sent William a very laconic account 
of what had passed at Whitehall. “ The two,” 
said he, “ first desired very earnestly to speak with 
me, as having things of importance to say to me, 
which they did, but did not answer my expecta¬ 
tions jn what they said to me: the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth seemed more concerned and desirous to live, 
and did behave himself not so well as 1 expected 
from one who had taken upon him to be king. 1 
have signed the warraut for lus execution to¬ 
morrow. For 1-iord Grey, he appeared more reso¬ 
lute and ingenuous,and never so much as mice asked 
for his life: his execution cannot he so soon, by 
reason of some forms which are requisite to be com¬ 
plied with.” Another account, which has licen more 
generally followed—not because its truth is more 
susceptible of proof, hut because it is more striking 
and dramatic—is that of Bishop Rennet. “ This 
unhappy captive,” says the bishop, “ by the inter¬ 
cession of the queen-dowager, was brought to the 
king’s presence, aud fell presently at his feet, and 
confessed he deserved to die; but conjured him, 
with tears in his eyes, not to use him with the 
severity of justice, and to grant him a life, which 
he would be eve^ready to sacrifice in his service. 
He mentioned to him the example of several great 
princes, who had yielded to tire impressions of 
clemency on the like occasions, and who had never 
afterwards repented of those acts of generosity and 
mercy; concluding in a most pathetic manner, 
Remember, sir, I am your brother’s son, and if 
you take my life, it is your own blood that you will 
shed. The king asked him several questions, and 
made him sign a declaration that his father told 

• Sir Henry Ellis's Colltxtwn. 
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him that he was never married to his mother; and 
then said, he was eorrv, indeed, for his misfor¬ 
tunes, hut his crime jvas of too great a consequence 
to be left unpunished^ and he must of necessity 
suffer for it. The queen is said to have insulted 
him in a very arrogant and unmerciful manner. 
So that when the duke saw there was nothing de¬ 
signed by this interview but to Batisfy the queen’s 
revenge, he rose up from his majesty’s feet with a 
new air of bravery, and was carried back to the 
Tower.”* Mrs Fox rejects as improbable this ac¬ 
count of the barbarous behaviour of the queen, 
and of James’s extracting from Monmouth the de¬ 
claration of his illegitimacy. Though Mary of 
Estc was a miserable fanatic, we have no right to 
suppose her capable of the gratuitous inhumanity 
with which she is here charged; but, notwith¬ 
standing the public declaration which Charles II. 
made before his council in 1619—that he was 
never married to Monmouth’s mother—we can 
conceive that James might deem it expedient to 
force such a confession from the lips of the young 
man himself, who had so recently assumed the 
title of hereditary king, and proclaimed his uncle 
an usurper and murderer. Speculation has wearied 
itself in surmises ns to the one word which was to 
pmeurg pardon; hut it seems to be a rational be¬ 
lief (positive proof is out of the question) that 
Monmouth had either no important disclosure to 
make, or had too much honour left to betray his 
friends for the merest chance of life. A writer 
who was generally well informed of what was 
passing in court snys distinctly that he named 
nobody hut the Earl of Argyle and Ferguson, 
about whom James required no information.t 

Fiom the presence of the hard-hearted king Mon¬ 
mouth was conveyed to the Tower. On his way 
he implored Lord Dartmouth, who escorted him, 
to intercede for his life ; but that nobleman an¬ 
swered tl#t he had put himself out of the reach of 
mercy by assuming the royal title.{ The bill of 
attainder, which had been hurried* through parlia¬ 
ment on his first landing, was held to supersede 
the necessity of any kind of trial, and his execution 
was fixed for the next day but one. This time 
was too short even for the worldly business he 
wished to settle; and on the morrow (the 14th of 
July) he wrote another imploring letter to the 
king, desiring some short respite.^ This favour 
was sternly denied by James. We come again to 
dashing and contradictory accounts; for those who 
best knew the exact circumstances disagree in 
their accounts of Monmouth’s lq#t moments in the 
Tower. According to James’s statement in his 
Memoirs he refused to see his wife, the great 
heiress of Buccleugh; while, according to Burnet 

• llist. # + Sir John lieresbj’a Memoirs. 

X Note of Lord Dartmouth's sou in Burnet. 

$ Avoiding to a manuscript of Ur. Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 
quoted hy Echard, " the duke made nnothei experiment on the km# 
hy letter, representing how useful he might and would hr,if hit majesty 
tumid he pleased to grant him tits life ; aud beseechmg, in ease that 
vug refused, that he might bo allowed a little lojigei time, and to 
have another divine to assist him—Dr. Tennison, 01 whom else his 
miijekty should appoint: oud his mnjestj, by way of auswei, seut 
him Bishop Ken, with notice that lie must die the next daj.'* 


and others, she positively refused to sec him, unless 
in presence of witnesses,'who might hear all that, 
passed, and justify her and preserve her family. 
Burnet says that they met and parted very coldlv; 
Monmouth merely recommenilingtuher the bring¬ 
ing up of their children in the l’rotcstunt religion, 
Bishop Rennet says that he was told by Dr. Tcn- 
nison that he (Tennison) advised him to he better 
reconciled to the duchess; and that he excused 
himself, saying, that his heart was turned against 
her, because in his affliction she had goue to playt!* - 
and into public companies. Dalrymple states that 
be wrote a third letter to the king, in which he 
warned his majesty against his intriguing minister 
Sunderland; and that Colonel Blood, or that 
bravo’s son, who then held an office in the Tower, 
got possession of the letter before it could be car¬ 
ried to the king, and carried it to Sunderland, who 
destroyed it. Burnet and several others agree in 
stating that the wretched captive believed, on the 
authority of a fortune-teller, that if lie outlived the 
15th he was destined for great things. For the 
sake of his children, who had been clapped up in 
the Tower,* he signed a paper renouncing bis 
pretensions by birth to the crown. As long as be 
fancied there was any hope of life lie was weak 
and unsettled; but when he was convinced of his 
inevitable doum, he, according to every account, 
collected his energies to die like a man.f He 
passed the night of the 14th with Tufner, bishop 
of Ely, and Ken, bishop of Bath and Welle, who 
at an early hour on the morning of the fatal 15th 
were joined by Dr. Hooper and Dr. Tennison. 
The two bishops teazed and tormented him rather 
than comforted him ; nor does it appear that the 
two doctors were much more considerate of the 
feelings of a dying man, or more sensible of the 
monstrosity of the politico-religious dogmas which 
the Church in an evil hour had taken to her bosom. 

“ Certain it is,” says Mr.Fox, “ that none of these 
holy men seem to have erred on the side of 
compassion or complaisance to their illustrious pe¬ 
nitent. Besides endeavouring to convince him of 
the guilt of his connexion with his beloved Lady 
Harriet, of which he could never be brought to a 
due sense, they seem to ha\*c repeatedly teazed him 
with controversy, and to have been far more soli¬ 
citous to make him profess what they deemed the 
true creed of the church of England, than to soften 
or console his sorrows, or to help him to that com¬ 
posure of mind so necessary for his situation. He 
declared himself to be a member of their church, 
but they denied that he could be so, unless he 
thoroughly believed the dodtrine of passive obe¬ 
dience and non-resistance. He repented generallv 
of his sins, ami especially of his late enterprise, 
but they insisted that he must repent of it in the 
way they prescribed to him; that he must own it 

• Darillon, in n letter to Louis XIV., dated tin* 23rd of July, nno 
style, sa>8, “ His children me in the Tower. The duchess would 
follow them tlieie. It i« belieteri that they will not get out lor u long 
time, oil account of the title of king which their Inthei Iiiih token " 

t According In Bit*hoy Kennel, Monmouth spoke with great indig¬ 
nation ot Shaltesbury and of Ferguson, calling the lli"t a tin king 
man, and (he second a bloody tiilait. 
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to have been a wicked resistance to his lawful king, 
and a detestable act of rebellion.” 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 15th Mon¬ 
mouth was put into the carriage of the lieutenant 
of the Tower, and doubly and trebly surrounded 
with guards, for fear the despair of his fricndB, 
or the compassion of the populace, should have 
prompted an attempt at rescue. The two bishops 
went in the carriage with him, aud one of them 
told him that their controversy was not yet at an 
—‘trid, and that upon the scaffold he would be ex¬ 
pected to make some more satisfactory declarations. 
They soon arrived at the destined spot on Tower 
Hill, winch was surrounded by liars and strong 
palings to keep off the multitude. All the ave¬ 
nues leading to Tower Hdl were filled with sol¬ 
diers; and all the open space, the windows, and 
the house-tops were crowded with spectators. He 
descended from the coach and mounted the scaf¬ 
fold with a linn step. The bishops followed him. 
A loud murmur of sighs and groans went round 
(lieassembled multitude, and by degrees sank into 
an almost breathless silence. lie saluted the 
people, and said that he should speak little ; that 
he came to die, and should die a Protestant of the 
church of England. Here he was interrupted by 
one of the bishops, who told him that, if he was of 
the church of England aud true to his profession, 
he must acknowledge the doctrine of non-resistance 
to he tnie: and when they could not prevail upon 
him to adopt this political article of divinity, they, 
both of them, baited him with arguments and remon¬ 
strances, which, however, had no effect. To silence 
them on this point, and to defend the reputation of 
the lady he loved, Monmouth spoke of Lady 
Harriet Wentworth, calling her a woman of virtue 
and honour; and insisting that their connexion 
was innocent and honest in the sight of God. 
Here Gosling, one of the sheriff's, who did not re¬ 
flect upon the domestic arrangements, not merely 
of the late, hut of the present king, whose mis¬ 
tresses were probably among the spectators,rudely 
interrupted the duke, by asking if he had ever 
been matricd to the Lady Harriet. Monmouth 
was silent; and then this Gosling said, “ I Imped 
to have heard of your repentance for the treason 
and bloodshed which hud been committed.” The 
victim mildly replied, “ I die very penitent.” But 
the bishops again called upon him for particular 
acknowledgment and confession. He referred 
them to a paper he had signed in the Tower.* 
The bishops told him that there was nothing in 
that paper about resistance, and inhumanly and 
indecently pressed him to owy that doctrine. 
Worn out by their importunities, he said to one of 
them, “ I am come to,die.—Pray, my lord!—t 
refer to my paper.” But their zeal would not be 

• It was in the following words:—'* I declare, that the title of 
king was forced upon mo, and. that it was very much contrary to my 
opinion, when I was ptochumed. For the satisfaction of the world, 1 
do declare, that th«; laie kuijj told mo lie was never married lo my 
mother. Having declared this, 1 hope the king who is uuw will uot 
let my children suffer on this account. And to this I put ray hand 
this 15th day of July, W&ft. 

, * '* Monmouth.” 


silenced even by this touching appeal, which the 
victim was heard to repeat from time to time as 
they persevered in their inquisitorial office. They 
were particularly anxious t^at he should call his 
late invasion rebellion ; and jit last he said aloud, 
“ Call .it by what name you please; I am sorry 
for invading tfre kingdom; I am sorry for the 
blood that has been shed, and for the souls which 
have been lust by my means. I am sorry it ever 
happened.” These words were echoed to the 
people by Vandeput, the other sheriff, and then 
the divines plied him with fresh exhortations to 
atone for the mischief he lmd done by avowing 
their great principle of faith and government. 
Monmouth again regretted whatever hud been 
done amiss, adding, “ I never was a man that de¬ 
lighted in blood. I was us cautious in that os any 
man was. The Almighty knows I die with all 
the joyfulness m the world ” And here, if the 
bishops had had any bowels, they would have left 
their victim to the merciful axe. But, instead of 
so doing, they expressed a doubt whether lus re- 
pentaned were true and valid repentance or not. 
“ It,” said Monmouth, “ I had not true repent¬ 
ance, 1 should not so easily have been without die 
fear of dying. I shall die like a lamb.” “ Much,” 
rejoined his persecutors, “ may come from natural 
courage.” “ No,” replied Monmouth, “ f'do not 
attribute it to my own nature; for I am as fearful 
as other men are : but I have now no fear, as you 
may see by my face. There is something within 
which does it; for I am sure I shall go to God.” 
“My laird,” said they, “ be sure upon good 
grounds! Do you repent of all your sms, known 
or unknown, confessed or not confessed,—of all 
the sms which might proceed from error of judg¬ 
ment?” He replied that he repented in general 
for all, and with all his soul. “ Then,” said the 
bishops, “may Almighty God of his infinite mercy 
forgive you! But here are great ntmbeis of 
spectators—here me the sheriffs who represent the 
great city, and ia speaking to them you speak to 
the whole city : make some satisfaction by owning 
your crime before them.” Monmouth was silent. 
Then the churchmen fell to prayers, in which he 
joined with fervour and devotion. They repented 
twice over the versidc in the Liturgy, “ 0 Lord, 
save the king;” to which, after some pause, he 
said “ Amen.” Monmouth then began to undress 
himself, refusing to have a cap over his eyes. 
Even during this last sad ceremony the bishops 
molested him anew. “ My lord,” said they, “ you 
have been bred a soldier; you will do a generou 
Christian thing if you please to go to the rail, and 
speak to the soldiers, and say, that here you stand 
a sad example of rebellion; und entreat them and 
the people to he loyal and obedient to the king.” 
At this the dying man waxed warm, and -he said 
in a hasty tone, “ I have told you I will make no 
speeches—I will make no speeches—I come to 
die.” But even this was not enough to silence the 
bishops, who renewed their attack by saying that 
the speech need not be a long one-—that ten words 
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would be enough. Monmouth turned away, gave 
a token to a servant for Lady Harriet, and spoke 
with the executioner., As was usual, he gave the 
headsman some money, and he then begged him 
to have a care not to treat him so awkwardly as 
he had done my Lord Russell. He felt the edge 
of the axe, and said he feared it«was not sharp 
enough, but, being assured that it was of proper 
sharpness and weight, he laid his neck across the 
block, the divines bestowing their parting ejacula¬ 
tion, and praying^God to accept his imperfect and 
general repentance. The headsman, who might 
be disewnposed by the very warning which the 
duke had given, and who probably entertained the 
prevalent notion of the sanctity of royal blood, fell 
into a fit of trembling, and struck so faint a blow, 
that the victim, hut slightly wounded, lifted up his 
head and looked him in the face. Two other blows 
were almost equally ineffectual; and then the 
man threw down his axe in horror, crying out, “ I 
cannot finish this work.” But, being brought to 
himself by the threats of the sheriffs, lie took up 
the axe again, and, with two other strokes, sepa¬ 
rated the head from the body. And thus perished, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age, .lames Duke of 
Monmouth. “ lie died,” says Bardlon, “ with 
sufficient firmness, as Englishmen generally do. 
.... Tlie people of London showed great dejec¬ 
tion and grief at his death. The court industriously 
circulates whatever can injure his memory in the 
mind of the church of England Protestants, by 
comparing his discourses to those of the fanatics, 
and in the mind of the people by taxing hint with 
cowardice, and with having retired too soon from 
the battle of Scdgcmoor. . . There arc some people 
here who believe that Monmouth said something 
to the king against the Prince of Orange; but 1 
have not been able to penetrate this matter, and, 
Irom all that 1 can learn, Monmouth said nothing 
very important. He had made up his mind to do 
what he could to save his life, lmt as soon as he 
had spoken with the king lie had no longer any 
kind of hope, and he afterwards showed a deal of 
firmness and resolution.” 

It was expected by most men that the execution 
of Lord Grey would closely follow that of Mon¬ 
mouth ; but Grey was respited for his natural life. 
As this was so marked an exception to James’s 
general rule, various reasons have been assigned for 
it. It is said, for example, that he had been given, 
as the phrase then went, to mv* laird Rochester, 
one of the brothers of James’s first wife, and that 
it. was found his estate was so •entailed, that no 
forfeiture for treason could prevent its descending 
to Grey's brother; and that therefore his life was 
spared, that the grantee Rochester might, have the 
benefit of it.* That caitiff, moreover, obeted the 
command of Janies, and wrote in the Tower “ a 

• Bi.liuj* Burma lit) llftil « grout elate that By lii. ilralli 

wm to no hut to lor linitlior ; $o the pom! molted to preaerve him, 
till he should lie lirouuhl to compound for his Hie. The Bail of Uo- 
etieslet had lfi.htlttf. of him: others laid smaller shares, lie uus 
likewise obliged to tell ull he knots, and to tie a witness in order to 
the einn irtioti of others, but with this assurance, that nobody should 
die upon his evidence.” 


Secret History,” or “ a Confession,” in which he 
made disclosures, which, tinder the circumstances, . 
i are not entitled to the slightest credit, respecting 
the Rye House plot, &c. The German officer 
who had been taken after Grey, aftd who had con¬ 
tributed to the taking of Monmouth, was let go^ 
Of the rest who had accompanied the. hapless ex¬ 
pedition from Holland, some made their escape, 
out of the Country, and some remained to full 
among the hecatombs offered up by Jeffreys, to 
glut the vengeance of an unforgiving court, win?' 
made no distinction between Artifice and credulity, 
between ambition and delusion. 

The French Lord Feversham immediately alter 
the battle of Scdgcmoor had hanged up without any 
trial twenty of his prisoners; and Colonel Kirk,upon 
entering Bridgewater and Taunton, had executed 
some nineteen in the same manner. This Kirk had 
served for a long time at. Tangicrs, and, according 
to Burnet, had become “ savage by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Moors there.” His regiment 
carried the standard they - had home in the war 
against the infidels, which had upon it the figure 
of a lamb—the emblem of Christian meekness; 
and lienee, in sad irony, the people of Somersetshire 
called his plundering and butchering soldiers 
“ Kirk’s lambs.” Poetry and tradition have both 
exaggerated and invented facts, yet the authen¬ 
ticated horrors committed by these lambs and their 
leader were enormous.* The chief service in 
which they were engaged was to search for rebels, 
as well those that favoured and assisted the com¬ 
batants at Sctlgemoor, as those wlm had fought 
there. Their search was directed by mercenary 
spies, and by personal enmities ; for any man in 
the west that wished to ruin another had but to 
denounce him to Kirk as a partisan of Monmouth, 
and the lambs did the rest. Feversham was called 
up to court to receive thanks and honours, no 
attention being paid to the remonstrance of Bishop 
Kcu, who told his lordship that, the battle being 
over, he ought to have tried hist prisoners before 
putting them to death. Kirk had, therefore, the 
field to himself. His love of money, however, 
somewhat balanced anil controlled liis love of 
blood; and, following the Example of ministers 
and magistrates, lie sold pardons to many pri¬ 
soners who were rich enough to buy them at a 
high price. His summary executions and all his 
illegal proceedings were notorious in London, and 
excited disgust and comment; yet the king, through 
Lord Sunderland, informed Kirk that lie was 
“ very well satisfied with his proceedings ;”t and, 
ubscqueutly, this officer doctored that his seve¬ 
rities fell short of the orders which he had received. 
On the 10th of August Kirk was summoned to 
court to give particular information on the state of 
the west; but the system of terror was not 

• Among the inventions, the story fora in*; the subject of Toinfiel’s 
mil-known poem of " Cruelly and Lust,’’ which hint appealed iu 
nint in 1699, is now universally classed, though the popuhu tradition 
sill! prevails at Taunton. 

+ In other dispatches Sunderland censured Kirk for setting some 
ehels at liberty (alluding perhaps to those who hud purchased then 
tics), hut lie never ceusnrcd him for paving put otlieis to death. 
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changed, and Colonel Trelawney, who succeeded 
him, illegally executed <t Tauuton, on the 1st of 
September, three persons for rebellion, and pillage 
and martial law continued to be exercised without 
compunction eitSier in the government or in its 
savage instruments. Some allowance might be 
made for the passions, and habits, and ignorance 
of the soldiery; but it was soon found that lawyers 
like Jeffreys could commit far greater atrocities 
than the military. 

Four other judges—Montague, the chief baron, 
Levinz, Watkins, and Wright—were joined in 
commission with the lord chief justice, who had 
recently been raised to the peerage under the title 
of Baron Jeffreys of Wem.* An order was issued 
in the king’s name and authority to all officers in 
the west, “ to furnish such parties of horse and 
fuot as might be required by the lord chief justice 
on his circuit, for securing prisoners, and to per¬ 
forin that service in such manner as he should 
direct.”f From thus having troops at his com¬ 
mand, it was said that the lord chief justice had 
been made a lieutenant-general; and, from the 
whole character of the circuit, it was nick-named 
“ Jeffreys’* campaign”—a name which the king 
himself had the folly and brutality .to give it in 
writing to the Prince of Orange.} The suffering 
people m the west still more correctly called the 
cirruit “ the bloody assize.’’ Jeffreys (the other 
judges were mere ciphers) took the field on the 
21th of August, at Winchester, where his whole 
fury was directed against an aged and infirm 
woman. This was Mrs. Alicia Lisle, widow of 
Mr. Lisle, one of the Commonwealth judges of 
Charles I., whose murder in Switzerland by royal¬ 
ist assassins has been recorded.^ She was charged 
with having given shelter in her house, for one 
night,to flickers and Nelthorpe, two fugitives from 
Sedgcmoor—“ an office of humanity,” Bays Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ which then was and still is 
treated us higli treason by the law of England.” 
She had no council to assist her; she was so deaf 
that she could very imperfectly hear the evidence, 
and so lethargic from advanced age as frequently 
to slumber at the bar where the remnant of her 
life was called for. A poor peasant who had guided 
the fugitives to her house was the principal and 
unwilling witness against her. Jeffreys anil three 
counsel bullied and terrified the confused rustic. 

“ It is infinite mercy,” roared the lord chief justice, 

• lie was sarvAKtiniUy called Karl of Flint. —Set; Granger, and Sir 
Ihtrrw A'irhoint't Si/tu/jjsn of the Peerage 

I Kapurs in the War OflW, as quoted l«y Sir Jnrot’i Mackintosh, 
lint Itir The order w at dated on lh*^2llh of Aiiguid, 16SG. 

I Jnmes «me it tlux name to the prince more Ilian once. On the 
lOtli ol September Iip «in», •’ I haw* now but little new# to tell you, 
ml things bemj; very quiet at present here, though the Prwdtj terinn 
mid repaidican part) me still v«y busy, and have as much mind to 
rebel again ns ever Lord chief justice it making hit campaign in the 
v eit, and when the parliament meet*, some of the peers which urn in 
custody will be tried.” Attain, on the 24th of Septemlwr, after telling 
the ]>rim-e that he had been “ a lex-hunting on Ttteuluy last,’’ and 
“ was this day at the same sport, the weather being now very proper 
for it and stag hunting over,’’ James says," A* for news, there is 
little ftttrrmg, but that lord chief justice him almost dime his campaign ; 
he has already condemned several hundreds . tome of which are already 
credited, more are to be, and the others tent to the planlalbmi!'—Jhu- 
ri/mjile. Appendix. 

§ See ante, p. 690. t , 


“ that for those falsehoods of thine, God does not 
immediately strike thee into hell.” The poor 
fellow at last admitted some facts which afforded 
reason to suspect, though they did not prove, that 
Mrs. Lisle knew that the sufferers to whom she 
had extended her charity and hospitality were 
fugitives from. Monmouth’s army. The unfortu¬ 
nate lady said in her defence that she knew Mr. 
Hickes to be a Presbyterian minister, and that 
she thought he was flying from the warrants that 
were out against him and all non-conformist mi¬ 
nisters on account of their profession. Jeffreys 
'declared that all Presbyterians had had a hand in 
the rebellion. The jury hesitated, and asked the 
chief justice whether it were as much treason to 
receive Hickes before as after conviction? He 
told them that it was; and this, it appears, is 
literally true in law; hut he wilfully concealed 
from the ill-informed jury that, by the law, such 
ns it was, the receiver of a traitor could not be 
brought to trial till the principal traitor had been 
convicted or outlawed.* The four scoundrels in 
ermine,'%vho sat hv Jeffreys’s side, said not a word 
about this designed suppression of the truth. The 
jury retired, and remained so long deliberating 
upon their verdict ns to provoke the wrath of the 
chief justice. When they returned into coutt they 
expressed a doubt whether the prisoner really 
knew that Hickes had been in Monmouth’s army. 
The chief justice assured them that their doubt, 
was unfounded and the proof complete. Tliev 
retired again, uml again returned into court with 
the doubt on their lips and with human feelings in 
their hearts. Jeffreys again sent them out in a 
fury ; and a third time they returned still unsatis¬ 
fied. At this critical moment the defenceless pri¬ 
soner made an effort to speak; but she was in¬ 
stantly silenced by Jeffreys, who at last bullied 
and overawed the jury into a verdict of guilty. 
11 Gentlemen,” exclaimed this bravo in law, “ had 
I been among you on the jury, nml had she been 
my own mother, 1 should have found her guilty.” 
In pronouncing sentence on the following morn¬ 
ing he let loose all his virulence and invec¬ 
tive against the Presbyterians, to which sect he 
supposed Mrs. Lisle belonged; yet, mixing arti¬ 
fice with his fury, lie tried by ambiguous phrases 
to lure her into discoveries. His atrocious sen¬ 
tence was, that, according to the old law 1 relating to 
female traitors, she should be burnt alive on the 
afternoon of that- very day. The clergy of the 
cathedral of Winchester had the rare merit of in¬ 
terfering with t|iis monster’s decree; amt they 
succeeded in obtaining a respite for three days. 
During this interval powerful and touching ap¬ 
plications were made to the king: the aged victim 
was obnoxious on account of her husband, who 
had been sent to a bloody grave twenty-one years 
ago; but testimony was borne to her own loyalty 
or exceeding humanity: the Lady St. John" and 

• “ A provision," »«ya Sir Jame» Macklnto*h, * indeed no mam* 
fetidly uecewwry io junta;**, that, w iihmu tiH> olmervaucc of it. Hick*** 
might have Ix’eu acquitted of trennon u’lt’i Mi». I.ialo had been exe¬ 
cuted fur huib.mrmg him a* a traitor." 
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the Lady Abergavenny testified “ that she had 
been a favourer of the king’B frieuds in their 
greatest extremities during th^J-ate civil war,” 
among others, of these ladies themselves; and 
upon these grounds, as well as for her general be¬ 
haviour, they earnestly recommended her po par¬ 
don. Her son, so far from taking arms for Mon¬ 
mouth, had served in the royal army against that 
invader; she herself had often declared that she 
shed more tears than any woman in England on 
the day of Charles I.’s execution; and it was a 
fact notorious to all that, after the Restoration and 
the attainder of Mr. Lisle, his estate had bee» 
granted* to her at the intercession of Chancellor 
Clarendon, for her excellent conduct daring the 
prevalence of her husband’s party. As it was 
perfectly well known to the friends of the aged 
victim that money was more powerful at court 
than mercy, a thousand pounds were promised to 
Lord Fesersham for a pardon ; but the king de¬ 
clared to this favourite that he would not reprieve 
her for one day. A petition was then presented 
from Mrs. Lisle herself, praying that, in consi¬ 
deration of her ancient and honourable descent, 
she might be beheaded instead of being burned 
alive. A careful search was made for precedents, 
and the utmost extent of the. royal mercy was to 
'sign a warrant for the beheading, which was per¬ 
formed at Winchester on the 2nd of September, 
the venerable matron laying her head on the block 
as serenely as if it had been ber pillow; and 
praying with her last breath for the preservation 
of tiie Protestant religion and of the cold-blooded 
tyrant then on the throne 

Ilickes, the Presbyterian preacher, who bad 
been the cansc of these atrocities, but whose, name 
was not in any proclamation when Mrs. Lisle u> 
ceived him into her house, and Nelthorpc, whom 
she did not know, and who had been involved in 
the Rye House plot, were executed afterwards in 
different places. 

From Winchester, with a train of guards and 
prisoners at his heels, Jeffreys proceeded on to 
Salisbury, and thence (having increased his train) 
he went" to Dorchester, and there hoisted his 
bloody flag.t The fierce nature of the chief jus¬ 
tice was made fiercer by an agonising disorder, 
which was probably brought on and increased by 
excess of drinking. In writing to Sunderland 
from Dorchester "on the 16th of September, lie 
says, “ I this day began with the rebels and have 
dispatched ninety-eight; hut am at this time so 
tortured with the stone, that I must beg your lord¬ 
ship’s intercession to his majesty for the incohe- 
reticy of what I have adventured to v give his ma- 

* Mackintosh.—ttalpb.—Itotjer Coke. Some or the reasoning of 
ihls last writer, who was living at the time, is suyetlatlvely pedantic. 
“ She had sentence passed upon her," says Coke." which in women 
jsWi lie hnriit, but the execution was liv beheading of her; so that, 
whether the tenienee was jim or not, the execution was unjust; for 
though the king nisy portion or mitigate the punishment of any 
crime against him, as to pardon tleason, or to mitigate the rxecn- 
Uon in beheading, which i« part of the sentence, yet hr cannot alter 
the punishment Into any other eentence than the law prescribes 

t Ralph. 

VOI. lit. 


jesty the trouble of.”* But if honours and pro¬ 
motions could have sootlijd the pangs of disease, 
Jeffreys was not without those lenitives. On the* 
5th of September Lord Keeper North departed 
from life and office together ; and three days after 
—that is, between the execution of Mrs. Lisle at 
Winchester and his arrival at Dorchester—he wal 
raised by his applauding and grateful sovereign to 
be lord chancellor. At Dorchester this chancellor 
and chief justice, to save time, began to declare 
that if any of the prisoners would repent aiid*- 
plead guilty, they should find him a merciful 
judge; but that those who put themselves upon 
their trials should, if found guilty, lte led to imme¬ 
diate execution. And the matter was afterwards 
managed in this way : two officers were sent toge¬ 
ther to the accused with the alternative of mercy 
or certain death; and, as many were induced to 
accept the profered mercy, thebe officers were em¬ 
ployed as witnesses of their confession in case of 
their retracting—and at times without any retract¬ 
ing, but merely to satisfy the thirst for blood.f 

“ He l>i<l ’em to confess. ifeVi they hope 
T« be tepneved Jnmi flu* J.ttnl lope : 

This seemed «t favour, hut lie’ll none forgive ; 

The favour was. a day or two to live; 

AN Inch those had not that tumbled him with trial,— 

11 is business blood, and would have no deuial. 

Two hundred ho could Benteuce in an hour, Ike.” 

Those who had accepted the terms offered were 
not afterwards permitted to plead. Any evidence 
was held to he sufficient; and to a constable of 
Chardstock, who objected to the witnesses—a pros¬ 
titute and a papist—Jeffreys exclaimed, “Villain! 
rebel! nietlntiks I see thee already with a halter 
about thy neck;” and the prisoner was soon 
hanged. The judge had declared, in his facetious 
milliner, that if any lawyer or parson came in his 
way they should not escape him; and accordingly 
Matthew Brag, an attorney, was executed without 
rcpiicvc. In all, eighty persons were hanged at 
Dorchester in the course of a very few days: the re¬ 
mainder were transported, severely whipped, or im¬ 
prisoned. Those transported were sold as slaves, and 
the bodies of those that were executedwere quartered 
and stuck up cm gibbets. Jeff reys then proceeded 
to Exeter, where another rpd list of two hundred 
and forty-three prisoners was laid before him. 
One man, upon pleading not guilty, was con¬ 
demned and sent out to he hanged on the instant, 
which so terrified the rest, that they thought it 
advisable not to exasperate him by putting him to 
the trouble of doing bis duty; so all that lie had 
to do was to consign them in a body, on their own 
confessions, to the executiunpr. But, as he was 
less fatigued with long hearings than he had been 

• From the last clause of the sentence quoted in the text, and from 
several expressions in other letters, we ore justified in giving credit to 
the assertion of Burnet, that the king hud a particular account of 
these proceedings written to him every day. Jeffreys concludes this 
picsent epistle lo Sunderland in a very characteristic manner. 

My deaiest lord,may I ever be tortured with the stone if I toiget lo 
approve myself, my dearest lord, your roost faithfully devoted ser- 
vant, &c.” Strodetland, m reply, assured the chief justice that the 
king approved of all his proceedings. 

I According to a poem of the time called " Jeffreys’ Elegy,"— 

5 ii 
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at Dorchester, he was not altogether so prodigal to 
the hangman. He then went into Somersetshire, 
the centre of the late insurrection, where, at Taun¬ 
ton anrl Wells, nearly eleven hundred prisoners 
were arraigned for high treason. One thousand 
and forty confessed themselves guilty; only six 
ventured to put themselves on their trial; and two 
hundred and thirty-nine, at the very least,* were 
executed with astounding rapidity. In order to 
spread (lie terror more widely and to appal the 
neighbours, friends, and relatives of the victims, 
these executions took place in thirty-six towns and 
villages. The dripping heads and limbs of the 
dead were affixed in the most conspicuous places, 
in the streets, hy the highways, over the town- 
halls, and over the very churches devoted to a 
merciful God. “ All the high roads of the coun¬ 
try were no longer to he travelled, while the hor¬ 
rors of so many quarters of men and the offensive 
stench of them lasted.”f Sunderland apprized 
Jeffreys of the king’s pleasure to bestow a thou- 

• Tlic nanirs of twi> Imiidred ami tliirly-umr arp prtwerv.ul; lint 
ii. no i nlpnii-iaa wpn- emcre.i H i« not known itojv ninny miirp may 
hnu- Mill. -rpil Throe parsons wpre ejtPftuetl in the villain nl Wring- 
I'm. lln 1 ImllijiUpu ni Mrtlaick-, wbolt writing, liavp tended to 
ln.nen 1 he emery suffered by mankind ironi ernei laws and unjust 
1 min - —MncMnhnh. 

t land lamnlaip's Memoirs, ptber writers,who were eyewitnesses, 
thmigh siolent men. mid given tn exaggeration, have left atlil more 
horrible lectures Shirley, the author ol " The tllorsly Assises " which 
was |»lblisbe<l afler tliu Revolution, says, *' Nothing nould be liker 
hell Ilian tliesn |iarts: cauldrons hissing, carcaa.pl boiling, pitch 
and lar sparkling and glowing, tdissly limbs boiling,and tearing, anrl 
mangling." I'.nglsrin w.ih now an Aeeldanin ; the country for sixty 
miles together from llristol 1, Kx-le,' had a new and lerrihle son of 
sign posts and signs, gibla-ls, and heads mol quarters of its slaugh¬ 
tered inhabitants. Every oonl was sunk in anguish and terror, sigh¬ 
ing by day and by night for deliverance, but shut out of nil hope by 
despair,"— Oldmixon. 


nand of the convicts on several of his ‘courtiers, 
and one or two hundred oil a favourite of the 
queen, upon condition that the persons receiving 
them thus as a gift should find security that the 
prisoners should he enslaved for ten years in some 
West India island, where, as James must have 
known, field-labour v as death to Europeans. The 
chancellor remonstrated with his majesty, directly, 
against this giving away of the prisoners, who, he 
said, would he worth ten or fifteen pounds a 
piece.* In a subsequent letter from Bristol he 
yields tr) the proposed distribution of the convicts ; 
boasts of his victory over that “ most factions city,” 
and pledges his life, and that which was dearer to 
him, his loyalty, “ that Taunton anil Bristol, and 
the county of Somerset too, should know their 
duty both to God and their king before he leaves 
them.” 

With the evidence of these letters alone, wc 
may confidently reject the dreams of those who 
pretend that James was unacquainted with his 
judge’s manner of proceeding; and, if other proofs 
were wanting to prove the want of heart and feel¬ 
ing in this wretched prince, they are assuredly to 
be found in the Gazettes of the day that report his 
progresses and amusements. He went to Win¬ 
chester soon after the iniquitous execution of Mrs. 
Lisle, and there he remained, diverting, himself 
with horse-races, during the hottest part of Jcf- 

• Letter from J?irn*y» 'to the kin#, dated Taunton, 19th Septem¬ 
ber, Irom MSS. in Stitts Paper Ollice, m cited by Macklulo*h. la 
the same letter Jeffrey! return* thank* for hla maje»ty'* graciou! ac* 
ceptance of hit Mrvices in the Wwt. 
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freys’s campaign.* But there is still farther an 
indisputable proof of James's approbation of 
Jeffreys’s proceeding?; for when (on the 30th of 
September!) that precieus new chancellor returned 
to court his promotion was announced in tlie 
Gazette with an unusually emphatic panegjric on 
his person and services; and some months after 
this, when Jeffreys had brought on a dangerous 
attack by one of his furious debauches, James ex¬ 
pressed gTeat concern, and declared—with perfect 
truth—that such another man would not easily be 
found in England. Besides, wherever the king 
was directly and personally concerned, there was 
the same unflinching severity. When Holmes, an 
old republican officer, was brought into his pre¬ 
sence at Loudon, James offered to spare his life if 
he would renounce his principles and engage to 
.live quietly. Holmes answered, that he still must 
be a republican from his firm conviction that that 
form of government was the best; that he was an 
old man, whose life was as little worth asking as it 
was worth giving: and thereupon he was instantly 
sent down to Dorchester to be hanged. Cor¬ 
nish, formerly sheriff of London, was brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey for the Rye House plot, to 
which so many victims had been already sacri¬ 
ficed : ,the trial was conducted with illegal baste, 
which rendered it impossible for the prisoner to 
procure witnesses or prepare a defence; he was 
convicted upon the evidence of Rumscy (who 
owned that on the trial of Loid Russell lie had 
been guilty of perjury) ; and, James having signed 
bis death-warrant, he was executed ill sight of 
Guildhall and almost before his own door. On 
the very same day, and also by a warrant signed 
by the king, Elizabeth Gaunt, of Wapping, was 
burnt alive at Tvburn; and one Lindsey was 
hanged on Tower Hill. The offence with which 
the poor woman was charged was, having com¬ 
passed the king’s death, by favouring the escape 
of one Burton, accused of participation in the Rye 
House plot, into Holland, and giving succour to 
the same Burton after the battle of Scdgemoor; 
and the principal witness against her was the 
execrable Burton himself, whose life she had twice 
saved.} The offence of the man who was hanged 
at Tower Hill was desertion—an offence not then 
provided for by any recognised martial luw. Mrs. 
Gaunt died like a primitive martyr, declaring at 
the stake that she had only obeyed the sacred pre¬ 
cepts which commanded her t<f hide the outcast, 
and not to betray him that wandereth,§ Two 


• Aminlm# 10 Burnet. Jiuiiei took plasm* in relating all Out par- 
tManotthla ntmpulio to fu»l*n minister*; speaking of •« tost 
,,*» dins in a *tylo that oetthet became ihe raaieaty not the haaia- 
nilv of a ereat pducs; aetl ths historian add* th*t Dyckvell, the 
llotch omtmaaaoOT, afterward* told him " that the kins talked to 
olUoi nf tlieas things in hia hasting, that ho wondered lo no him 

break out in theae lmlecencie«."-0im Time. _ 

t Here Sir James Mackintosh remark*, “ Had Jamea been tpaes- 
tufted with the conduct of Jeffreya, he had Hie mean* of repairing 
*ome part of ita eousetpieiieea, fur the executions in Someraetauite 
were unt concluded White the lutler part of November.’ 

1 Hotter Noilh waa an active counsel against the benevolent and 


oouraeeoua woman. 

t With her own hands she dilpoaed the straw and more conn 
bet* tilde materials around her, at) as lo shorten her agony ft''"* 
tiro. Among the weeping spectator* was the celebrated (Juaktr 
William Penn, who was then ficipiemly admitted to luraihar Intel* 
course with Ilia king. 


other persons of humble condition were executed in 
London, where the outrages offered to the remains 
of the dead were carried to tin unusual height, and 
where the dying speeches of ajl the prisoners 
were arbitrarily suppressed. Even the dismem¬ 
bered body of Rumbald was brought up from 
Scotland; and the slavish sheriff's ot London re¬ 
ceived a royal warrant to set up one. of the fetid 
quarters over one of the city gates, and to deliver 
the remaining three quarterstothe slienff of Hert¬ 
ford, who was directed by another royal warrant 
to place them, one at the Rye House, one at llod- 
desdon, and the other at Bishop’s Stanford* 

In London, as in the West, corruption and 
bribery were the only checks to infernal cruelty. 
Thus, Pridcaux, who was thrown into the Tower by 
an arbitrary warrant upon mere suspicion, bought 
himself off’ with 15001.; and Hampden, still in 
prison for his misdemeanor, put aside the new and 
capital charge of high treason by paying 0000/., 
to be divided between Jeffreys and Father Petre, 
the king’s confessor and chief adviser. The 
queen’s maids of honour, as pocket-money, were 
allowed to take from 50/. to 100/. from each of 
the fair damsels of Taunton who had presented 
Monmouth with flags and a biblc, and who thus 
were saved. Inconsequence of the. suspicions of 
the court and of the disclosures made by Lord 
Grey, the Lords Brandon, Delmnere, and Stam¬ 
ford, were proceeded against for high treason. 
Brandon was convicted by perjured witnesses; 
but, having a sister-in-law in favour at court,! he 
escaped, not being, however, enlarged upon bail 
till fourleen months, nor receiving Ins pin don till 
two years after his trial. Delatnerc, who was tried 
before the lord steward, Jeffreys, and thirty peers, 
was unanimously acquitted, though the falsehood, 
and infamy, and perjury of those who swore against 
him were not more conspicuous than the same 
vices in the evidence upon which many obscurer 
persons had been hanged and quartered. Stam¬ 
ford took the benefit of a subsequent amnesty. 

The Marquess of Halifax had remained in the 
ministry duiing all the atrocities of Jeffreys’s cam¬ 
paign, sitting at the council-board with Sunder¬ 
land, with Rochester, whose vices of drinking and 
swearing did not prevent his being considered the 
head of the high church party, and with Gudol- 
phin, whose business habits were held to be indis¬ 
pensable. Halifax, however, to use ins own wit¬ 
ticism, hud been “ kicked up stairs ” into the 
sounding but empty office of president of the 
council; and now it was resolved to deprive him 
of office altogether; for James suspected him of it 
determination to oppose the repeal of tlie. Test and 
Habeas Corpus Acts; and* he had not penetration 
enough to perceive the danger he ran in driving that 
crafty and able politician to extremities. Nor would 
the despotic blunderer delay this dismissal till the 
approaching session of parliament should he over. 

* W.ii iuntil at the State Paper Office, at. quoted In Mackintosh. 

+ It is said also tlmt the uitumous Urey hud some compunctious 
visttini*-. and bargained ’.With James that uo hie should lie token 
upon Ins disclosures. 

o li 2 
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That session, as appointed, opened on the 9th of 
•November. Uplifted with his mighty doings 
during the recess, and with the appearance of uni¬ 
versal timidity apd submission, James now pre¬ 
sumed that the parliament of England would bend 
before him, and, like the parliament of Paris, con¬ 
tent themselves fur the future with the honour of 
receiving his commands and registering his de¬ 
crees. After speaking briefly of the storm tiyit 
was past, he told them, in a dictatorial style, that 
the militia, which had hitherto been so much de¬ 
pended on, was an inefficient force, and that there 
was nothing hut a standing army of well disciplined 
troops that could secure the nation at home and 
abroad. He then stated how lie had augmented 
the army during the late wretched attempt; and 
called for a supply answerable to the increased 
expense. “ And,” continued he, “ let no man take 
exception that there are some officers in this army 
not qualified, according to the late tests, for their 
employments. The gentlemen, I must tell you, 
are most of them known to me; and, having for¬ 
merly served me on several occasions, and always 
approved the loyalty of their principles by their 
practices, I think them now fit to be employed un¬ 
der me: and I will deal plainly with you, that, 
after having had the benefit of their services in 
such time of need and danger, I will neither ex¬ 
pose them to disgrace nor myself to the want of 
them, if there should be another rebellion to make 
them necessary to me.” Without this declaration 


both Lords and Commons knew very well that he 
had commissioned Catholic lords to levy Catholic 
•troops against Monmouth, atidtin the choice of offi¬ 
cers had shown a marked preference for men of the 
ancient religion: and now the hid hatred of popery 
came in to revive the languishing cause of civil li¬ 
berty, and higfi-churchmen and low-churchmen, 
Tories and Whigs, became for a season united. 
The Commons, in coming to a resolution about a 
supply, voted an address to his Majesty for the 
discharge of all such officers as refused the Pro¬ 
testant test. James in reply said, “ Whatever you 
may do, I will adhere to all my promises.!’ The 
house was thrown into a ferment, and Mr. John 
Kok, member for Derby, said, “ I hope we are 
Englishmen, and not to be frightened out of our 
duty by a few high words ” But the majority of 
the Englishmen there committed him to the Tower 
for his speech. Still, however, with all their ser¬ 
vile loyalty, they were resolute about the'popish 
officers; and the Lords showed equal or superior 
zeal. The ex-minister Halifax led the van against 
the court; and Jeffreys, the chancellor and maul 
manager, was cheeked in his high career of inso¬ 
lence and arrogance, and made to croifth in the 
dust. On the eleventh day of the session, Janies, 
disappointed and furious, prorogued the parlia- 
jnent, which never met again for the dispatch of 
business; and the houses v, ere deserted and silent 
till they echoed his expulsion and dethronement, 
as pronounced by the Convention. 
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a.d. 1G86. James had not obtained a sixpence 
from the late session, but fpra,time he counted 
upon money from ljrance; his minister Sunder- •[ 
land accepted a French pension of 25,000 crowns; 
and, after some shuffling and an attempt to save 
a sort of false pride and dignity, the King of Eng¬ 
land tied himself to the triumphal car of Louis 
XIV., by which he made his political existence 
alisolutely incompatible with that of his son-in-law 
the Prince of Orange, and at the same lime ren¬ 
dered himself dftubly odious to his Protestant sub¬ 
jects, as the ally and tool of one who had waged a 
most pitiless warfare against the reformed religion 
in France. For it was just at this critical moment, 
when Englishmen were filled with doubts and ter¬ 
rors as to the intentions of tiieir popish king, that, 
Louis revoked the tolerant edict of Nantes,* and 
drove many thousands of his Huguenot subjects 
to exile. The accounts which these fugitives 
brought into England added fresh fuel to the fire 
which was about to break out and consume James 
and his insane projects. It was known at the 
time that he and Father Petre were busily engaged 
in attempts to convert many of the Protestants 
about court; and with a standing army encamped 
upon Hounslow Heath, and which kept stdl in¬ 
creasing, it was reasonably apprehended that such 
zealots would not always confine themselves to 
polemical arguments, persuasions, and promises. 
Sunderland had privately embraced Catholicism, 
and in appearance adopted all his master’s par¬ 
tiality in favour of Roman Catholics. Other con¬ 
verts, both male and female, more openly pro¬ 
claimed their abandonment of the Protestant faith; 
mid tlie poet Dryden, the greatest writer of the 
day, lecantcd and wrote with very unchristian 
violence against the reformation and the esta¬ 
blished church.t Some of these proceedings are 
a complete banquet to the cynic. James, like 
Louis XIV., reconciled his breaches of the seventh 
commandment with his ardent religionism. II is 
reigning mistress was Catherine Sedley, who had 
some of her father's wit, though no pretensions to 
personal beauty,J She was installed at Whitehall, 
mid created Countess of Dorchester; but Janies 
and his priests failed in converting her to popery; 

• Tin* mlirt of Nunk'f, which is snwl to have been composed by the 
irreni histmi.m Pe Thou, whs passed by Henry IV. in the year 1598. 

It was suddenly reiu-aled by Louis XIV, on the lHlh ol October, 
IfiWiJtim three weeks before the meeting of the English parliament. 
The nueltioa which immediately prrended and followed that measure 
wen* atiucifiiu. At Nitmes alone 60,000 ^votestuuts were forced, in 
three days, to abjute their religion. Louis’s missionaries were dra- 
Koniis : whence theurweedinif*obtained the name (for ever memora¬ 
ble, nod for eier iufatuuus) of dmgmnades. 

t .1 .lines however failed in many iustauc# where he had probably 
ck ported immediate success. Jeffreys would not change i and it is 
N.ud of Kirk, that, when urged by the king to turn Catholic, he ex¬ 
cused himself by saying, that wlien in Africa he hod given a piotmse 
.to the Kmperoi of Morocco that if he ever changed his reliuion ho 
would turn Turk. Admiral Herbert, though a professed libertine 
und a man of extravagant habits, resigned his lucrative offices rather 
than comply. 

t The Indy was daughter of the very witty and profligate Sir 
Charles Sedley. Charles II., who had more taste in female beauty, 
n*«ed to any that out* might fancy his biother's mistresses were given 
to him by hts father confessor as penances, they were all so ugly. 

A mu ding to Horace Walpole, Miss Sedley (ennobled into the 
Countess of PorcheBler) was accustomed to wonder what Jumes 
chose Ins mistresses lot. *' We wore none of us handsome/’ said »-he ; 

•• ttH d, if uu had wit, be Und not enough lo find it out."*— JU mints- 
crnirs. 


and the champions of the Protestant church did 
not disdain lo pay court'to the orthodox mistress. 
Rochester, that other pillar of the church, clung 
to her; while his rival Sunderland made com¬ 
mon cause with the queen, who’was jealous, and 
with the confessor, who considered a mistress «f 
such decided Protestantism a very dangerous ap¬ 
pendage. Between them, the queen, confessor, 
and prime minister prevailed upon the king to 
send his mistress into Ireland, where a good estate 
had been given to her. The convert Sunderland 
then rose, and his rival Rochester sunk. The 
ministry was in fact converted into a close cabal 
of seven persons; the king, Sunderland, Father 
Petre, anil the Catholic lords, Bellasis, Powis, 
Arundel, and Dover, who assembled sometimes 
in Sunderland’s house and sometimes in the 
apartments of Chiffinch of the back-stairs. Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Castlemaiu by right of his wife's 
prostitution to the late king, was sent on an em¬ 
bassy to Rome, and an ambassador from the pope 
was openly received in London. After a few pre¬ 
ludes in the courts of law, where it was endeavoured 
to convert the Test Act into a dead letter, James, 
with Wind and headlong haste, proceeded to assert 
a dispensing, a suspending, and a repealing power 
over all laws or acts of parliament whatsoever, and 
to put Catholics into the highest civil and military 
offices, from which the Protestants were dismissed. 
By means of quo warranto writs the corporations 
throughout the kingdom were remodelled; papists 
were admitted into all of them, and papists were 
made lieutenants of counties, sheriffs, and justices 
of the peace. In Scotland, where the parliament 
had been dissolved because it betrayed the same 
dread of popery as that of England, the same mea¬ 
sures were resorted to, and the high church Tory 
ministry was dismissed to make room for one of 
an entirely Catholic complexion. In Ireland the 
Protestants, who alone had been intrusted with 
arms, were disarmed by Tyrconnel, who was de¬ 
clared even by one of his own party to he “ mad¬ 
man enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” Indeed, in 
that eountrv the scales were entirely turned, and 
the Protestants were treateij in all things as badly 
as they had been accustomed to treat the papists 
ever since the days of Elizabeth. The revenues 
of the church were in good part given to popish 
bishops and priests, who were not merely per¬ 
mitted but commanded to wear their canonicals in 
public. Four thousand Protestant soldiers were 
cashiered, stripped of their uniforms, and left to 
wander, hungry and half naked, through the land. 
Their officers, for the most fart, retired into Hol¬ 
land, and gathered round the Prince of Orange. 

All this was too much for the endurance even of 
Tories and high-churchmen, and, in despite of the 
dogma of passive obedience, the pulpits began to 
resound with warnings and denunciations. To 
quench the Game in its infancy James issued let¬ 
ters mandatory to the bishops of England, prohi¬ 
biting the clergy to preach upon points ol contro¬ 
versy, and establishing au*ecdesi#suctd commission 
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with more power than had been possessed by the 
abominable court over which Laud presided. It 
was authorised to search out and call before it 
“ even those who seemed to be suspected of of¬ 
fences and to correct, amend, aud alter the 
statutes of the universities, churches, and schools; 
or, where the statutes were lost, to devise new 
ones;” aud the powers of the commission were 
declared to be effectual “ notwithstanding any law 
or statute to the contrary.”*' But James could 
Ast fill this court with men of the same 
views. The Archbishop of Canterbury (San- 
croft) would not act at all; upon which the less 
scrupulous Cartwright, bishop of Chester, was 
put in his place: the other members were Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, who was more than half a pa¬ 
pist, Sprat, bishop of Rochester, who preferred the 
king to the church, Rochester, the head of the high- 
church party, Sunderland, the concealed papist, 
Jeffreys, and Lord Chief Justice Herbert. With 
this court, such as it was, James ventured to issue 
a mandate to Compton, bishop of London, who 
had declared boldly m the House of Lords against 
tbc popish standing army, to suspend Doctor Sharp, 
w ho had preached m the pulpit against popery in 
general. Compton replied through Lord Sunder¬ 
land that he could not legally punish Sharp with¬ 
out hearing him ill his own defence. Upon this 
the new commission was put into play, and the 
bishop himself was summoned hefuie it. At first 
Compton argued that the court was illegal; that 
he w as subject in ecclesiastical mutters to his me¬ 
tropolitan and suffragans alone; that he was a pre¬ 
late of England, a lord of parliament, and could 
be tried only by the laws of his country : but he 
added that he had enjoined Sharp to desist from 
preaching, who was himself willing to make repa- 
lation and beg his majesty’s pardon. Janies ov- 
dcicd the commissioners to suspend him, and, after 
some differences among themselves, the Bishop of 
London was suspended accordingly. Rochester, 
who hud been averse to this extreme measure, and 
w ho is said to have affronted the king in a personal 
conference and argument about the merits of their 
respective religious, was turned out of the commis¬ 
sion aud his other offices shortly after; but lie re¬ 
ceived a pension of 4000/. a-year on the post- 
office, together with a regular grant of an annuity 
of 1700S a-yeur out of the estate of Lord Grey ;f 
and, after all, his plotting rival Sunderland was 
disappointed, for his lucrative office of lord trea¬ 
surer was put into commission. Nearly at the 
same time Rochester’s brother, Lord Clarendon, 
was recalled from Ireland, andTyrconnel, with the 
til le of lord deputy, was left to govern that country. 
Even D’Adda, the pope’# minister, saw clearly that 
James was ruining his cause by precipitation; and 
the wary Italian informed his court that men’s 
minds were embittered by the belief that Rochester 
had been dismissed because lie would not turn Ca¬ 
tholic, and that there was a design for the exter- 

• Book* of the privy council as cited by DalrympJe. 

t Evelyn. 


[Book VIII. 

mination of all Protestants.* Yet still James kept 
his course, and looked with satisfaction and pride 
, to his encampment on Hounslow Heath, in which 
were now enclosed 15,000 jmen, horse and foot. 
He caused Samuel Johnson, g. clergyman of the 
establishment, who had been chaplain to Lord 
Russell, to he sentenced to pay a fine, to be pillo¬ 
ried three several times, and to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn, for writing an address to the 
soldiers to remind them that they were freeborn 
Englishmen. He attempted to convert his daugh¬ 
ter, the Princess Anne, and to deprive his daughter 
Mary, the Princess of Orange, of her righj; to the 
succession; and, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, he went on more openly to assail the char¬ 
tered rights of public bodies. 

A.i). 1G87. One of his great objects waB to ob¬ 
tain the control of the seminaries and schools. 
Of these the Charter House in London was a very 
important one, and accordingly he commanded 
the governors of that establishment to admit into 
it one Andrew Pophum, a papist, without test or 
oath. But the majority of the governors, headed 
by the Duke of Ormond, Compton, the suspended 
bishop of London, and the ex-mimslcr Herd Hali¬ 
fax, resisted the mandate. Yet, alter failing in 
this attempt, he demanded from the University of 
Oxford that they should acknowledge n right in 
Father Petre to name seven Fellows of Exeter Col¬ 
lege,! and from the University of Cambridge the 
degree of master of arts for one Alban Francis, a 
Benedictine friar. Both those learned bodies, in 
spite of their recent declarations of non-resistance, 
resisted to the very utmost; the Oxford question 
was referred to the Courts of Westminster, but the 
new ecclesiastical commission took up the Cam¬ 
bridge case, and summarily deprived Pochell, the 
viee-chaticcUor, of hisollice, and suspended him trom 
the mastership of Magdalen College. Janies then 
commanded the. Fellows of Magdalen to elect as 
their master one Antony Farmer, a concealed pa¬ 
pist. The Fellows petitioned his majesty, hut find¬ 
ing him not to he moved, they exercised their own 
undoubted right, and elected Doctor Howe. The 
ecclesiastical commission declared this election to 
be void, aud then a new mandate was issued to the 

• Eslratti delta lettcrefdc Mosignor.D'Adda, Nuazio Apostolico, 
ftp.— In ilacf/intoKh, Apptndtt. 

t “ The noble family of Petre (of whom Father Edward TVtre was 
one) in January, ]hH7. claimed the right of nomination to seven fe|. 
lowahfjn in Exeter Collect’, which had been founded there by Sir W. 
Petre, in the reiirn of Elisabeth. It was acknowledged on the part 
of the college, that Sir William and lit* ‘Oil had exercised that power, 
though the latter, as they contended, had nominated only by suffer¬ 
ance. The bishop of Exeter, the visitor of the college, hud, in the 
reign of Janies I., pronShnced an opinion against the fouudei's de¬ 
scendants, and a judgment hud been obtained mm!nst them in the 
Court of Common Pleas about the same time. Under the sanction 
of these authorities, the college hud for seventy years nominated to 
these fellowships without disturbance from the family of Petre. A l- 
libune, the Catholic lawyer, contended that this long usage, which 
would otherwise have been conclusive, deserved Utile consideration 
in a period of such iniquity towards Catholics that they wen* deterred 
from asserting their civil right*.”* Before thin attempt James had 
obtained the appointment of one Masnoy, a Catholic, its dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and had obtained a dispensation for Obadlali 
Walker, master of University College, Oxford t long a concealed pa- 
pist), and for two of his fellows of the same faith, together with a 
licenoe for publishing hooks of Catholic theology. And Wnlker had 
had the courage to establish a printing press and a Catholic chapel 
iu his college. 
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college to elect Parker, bishop of Oxford, who had 
several qualifications which Farmer had not, but 
who was also suspected of being a papist in dis-, 
guise.* The Fellows jvith unexpected spirit stuck 
to the master of tljeir own choosing, and Howe 
exercised his authority in spite of the eccteiastical 
commission and the king. In the course of a 
summer progress James arrived at Oxford, sum¬ 
moned the members of Magdalen into his presence, 
chid them for their disobedience, and told them to 
go away and choose the bishop of Oxford, or else 
they should certainly feel the weight of his sove¬ 
reign displeasure. Here was a call upon passive 
obedience from the very lips of the Lord’s anoint¬ 
ed; but still the Fellows insisted on their right, 
and answered him respectfully but firmly. Then 
they were privately warned that, like the corpora¬ 
tions, they would be proceeded against by quo 
warranto , and inevitably lose everything. But 
still the gownmen were firm. The tyrant, asto¬ 
nished and enraged, issued a commission to Cart¬ 
wright, bishop of Chester, Chief Justice Wright, 
and Baron Jemier, to examine the state of the 
college, with full power to alter the statutes and 
frame new ones. The commissioners arrived at 
Oxford on the 20th of October, when Cartwright 
thundered at the devoted college ; hut Howemain- 
taineifliis own rights, and the rights of the body 
which had elected him, with decorum and firm¬ 
ness; and when, on the second day, the commis¬ 
sioners deprived lum oi the presidency and struck 
his name off the hooks, he entered the hall and 
boldly protested against all they had done. The 
chid justice hound him in a thousand pounds to 
appear m the King’s Bench, and Parker was put 
into possession by force. Then a majority of the 
Fellows were prevailed upon to submit “ as far as 
was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of the 
college.” But the weakly arrogant king would 
not be satisfied with this ; he insisted that the Fel¬ 
lows should aaknowledge their disobedience and 
repentance in a written submission. Upon this 
the Fellows withdrew their former submission, and 
declared in writing that they could not acknow¬ 
ledge they had dune anything amiss. On the 16th 
of Novemtier Bishop Cartwrightf pronounced the 
judgment of the commission in the shape of a 
general deprivation and expulsion. This was fol¬ 
lowed up in December by the sentence of the 
ecclesiastical commission, which incapacitated all 
and every the Fellows of Magdalen from holding 
any benefice or preferment in the church; a de¬ 
cree, however, which passed tbg.1 body only by a 
majority of oue. The intention was to defeat the 
project of some of the nobility and gentry, who had 

• Parker had passed through the phases of a fanatical puritan 
preacher during the Commonwealth, and a bigoted high-churchman 
at the Renturution, when ho defended the persecution of his late 
brethren, and reviled the most virtuous men among them. As soon 
as he was made bishop of Oxford lie was ready to transfer his services 
to James and the church of Rome, He was a drunkard and many 
things worse. * 

} Cartwright, bishop of Chester, was a pretty good parallel to his 
brother Parker of Oxford. He too had originally Ihwu a puritan and 
had become a flaming high-churchman at tlia Restoration, lie drunk 
as much as Paiker, but was not so witty in his cups, 


intended to bestow livings in the chnreh on some 
of the ejected Fellows.• James himself declared 
that he would look upon any favour shown to the 
Fellows as a combination against himself; but not¬ 
withstanding his threats consiifi ruble collections 
were made for them, and his own daughter, tfip 
Princess of Orange, sent over 200/. for their relief; 
and in the end, though they obtained the honours 
of martyrdom, they experienced little of its suf¬ 
ferings. Their places in the University werq 
filled by avowed papists or by very doubtful Pff- 
testants. 

But long before this result the king had issued 
“ A Declaration for liberty of conscienceby 
which all the penal laws against Protestant non¬ 
conformists as well ns Catholics were to be sus¬ 
pended.* “ We have thought fit,” said James, 
“ by virtue of our royal prerogative, to issue forth 
this our declaration of indulgence, making no 
doubt of the concurrence of our two houses of par¬ 
liament when we shall think it convenient for them 
to meet.” The preamble was in other respects 
irreproachable it laid down the great and saving 
virtue of toleration ; and the declaration gave 
leave to all men to meet and serve God after their 
own manner, publicly as well as privately; it de¬ 
nounced the royal displeasure, and the vengeance 
of the laws against all who should disturb any re¬ 
ligious worship; and it granted a free pardon to all 
the king’s loving suhjectsfrom penalties, forfeitures, 
and disabilities incurred on account of religion, 
the penal laws, &c. But this power of suspend¬ 
ing tile laws was not to be tolerated by any people 
pretending to freedom and a constitution ; and it 
was understood by nearly every dissenting iVo- 
testant in the land, that the non-conformists were 
only coupled with the Catholics for policy and ex¬ 
pediency, and that the toleration of the Catholics 
was only intended as a preparatory step to the 
triumphant establishment of the church of Rome, 
which had never yet in any European kingdom 
tolerated the doctrines and practices of any other 
church whatsoever. The recent example set by 
Louis in the neighbouring kingdom had more 
power to alarm than James’s declaration, promises, 
und professions had power to lull and console ; 
and the character, the habits, the habitual conver¬ 
sation of the king and his chief favourites fur¬ 
nished arguments innumerable and unanswerable 
against the sincerity of any professions of kindness 
towards the Protestant Dissenters. James’s con- 

• The declaration came out in the (laxette on the 4th of April, 
1687- To prepare tiie way for it, n declaration of indulgence, ca¬ 
ressed iu much loltier uud more absolute language, h.nl been issued 
y proclamation at Edinburgh: " Wft by our sovereign authority, 
prerogative royal, and absolute, power, do hereby give and giant oiir 
royal toleration. We allow and tolerate the moderate Preshytemin, 
to meet iu their private houses, an<k to hear such minister* as hare 
beeu or are willing to accept of our indulgence, but they me not to 
build meeting-houses, but to exercise in houses. We tolerate Quakers 
tn meet m their form in any place or places appointed lor their 
worship: and we, by our sovereign authority, &c , suspend, slop, uud 
disable, all laws or acts of patlinment made or executed against any 
of our Roman Catholic subjects, so that they shall be lice to exercise 
their ichgion and to enjoy all; but they are to exercise m houses 01 
chapels: and we cuss, annul, and discharge all oaths by which our 
subjects are disabled from holding offices.'' The proprietou of 
chuich lands were confirmed in their possession, which seemed to be 
unnecessary so long as the Protestant establishment endured. 
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duct in Scotland could not be forgotten; and 
Jeffreys’s loud denunciations of all the Presbyte¬ 
rians and non-conformists as king-haters, rebels, 
and republicans were still ringing in the ears of 
the nation. With remarkably few exceptions the 
large but disunited body of Dissenters rejected the 
boon as a snare, and prepared to stand by the 
lately persecuting hut now threatened episcopal 
church; and not only the result, in which, as in 
all human affairs, there was much that was acci- 
‘dcntal or unforeseen, hut also the coolest reason¬ 
ing on all the circumstances of the case, will justify 
their preference, and prove that they acted wisely 
and politically. When the declaration was pub¬ 
lished Janies told the pope’s nuncio that he had 
struck a blow which would make a great noise;— 
that in a general liberty of conscience the Anglican 
religion would be the first to decline; and the nun¬ 
cio informed his court that the established church 
was mortified at the proceeding; that the Angli¬ 
cans were “ a ridiculous sect, who affected a sort of 
moderation in heresy, by a compost and jumble of 
all other persuasiotis^^and who, notwithstanding 
the attachment which they boast of having main¬ 
tained to the monarchy and the royal family, have 
proved on this occasion the most insolent and con¬ 
tumacious of men,” In other directions James 
manifested an increasing and an emboldened hatred, 
not merely of high-churchmen, but of all Protest¬ 
ants whatsoever, except such as were timid and 
wavering and ready to do his will. The Dis¬ 
senters opened their long-closed places of worship, 
grudging in their intolerance the same boon to the 
papists; the. Presbyterians, the most numerous 
and influential of all the sects, resisted the soli¬ 
citations of the court to sanction the dispensing 
power in the king by sending him addresses of 
thanks for the benefit allowed them; and many of 
the minor sects confined themselves to thanks for 
toleration, and assurances that they ’would not 
abuse it. 

On the 3rd of July James obliged thavfimid and 
more than half unwilling ambassador of the pope 
to go through the honours and ceremonies of a 
public introduction at Windsor. Crewe, bishop of 
Durham, and Cartwright, bishop of Chester, were 
ready instruments m this parade; but the Duke of 
Somerset, the second peer of the kingdom, who 
was selected to introduce D’Adda, besought his 
majesty to excuse him from the performance of an 
art which by the laws of the land was still consi¬ 
dered an overt act of treason. “ Do you not know,” 
said James, “ that I am above the law?” The 
duke replied, “ Your.majesty is 4o, but I am not.” 
The Duke of Grafton, however, did what Somerset 
would not, and introduced the nuncio. On the 
day before this public reception the parliament, 
which had been kept from meeting by repeated 
prorogations, was absolutely dissolved, notwith¬ 
standing the opinion of Sunderland that this step 
would prevent J ames’s taking part in foreign affairs 
and lead to the ruin of the monarchy. Nothing 
was to he hoped from the enslaved law, from the 
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corrupt and time-serving judges, who had given 
their sanction to the dispensing and suspending 
r power of the prerogative: the liberty of the press 
was completely extinguished by the revival (by 
the late parliament) of an aboriginally passed for 
two years in 1662, and afterwards extended for 
seven years in ]664: the bishops and the church, 
who would have assisted the king in establishing 
a despotism if he had not trenched upon their own 
rights, were left to head the war against him. Nor 
can it be fairly said that they took up arms upon 
slight provocation. Four popish bishops were 
publicly consecrated in the chapel royal; were sent 
to their dioceseg with the title of vicar;? aposto- 
licnl; and their pastoral letters were licensed, 
printed, and dispersed through the kingdom. The 
regular clergy of Rome, in the habits of their 
order, constantly crowded the court and its pur¬ 
lieus ; and ft)ese priests too soon forgot their re¬ 
cent. danger and distress, and became in many 
instances over-confident and insolent in their sud¬ 
den prosperity. Some of them laid claim to pub¬ 
lic buildings, which they intended to convert into 
monasteries, seminaries, and chapels. The mem¬ 
bers of the French Protestant church ,in the 
Savoy carried their complaints to Halifax, who 
was now in strenuous opposition to his late master. 
“ Let the priests turn you out,” said the rtephew 
of Shaftesbury, “ for that will the sooner do your 
business and that of the nation.” Even m those 
days there were Catholic Spaniards that were no 
bigots. Rouquillo, the Spanish ambassador, ven¬ 
tured to represent to James the danger of these 
proceedings; and when asked whether it was not 
the custom of his country for the king to consult 
his priests and confessors, he replied “ Yes; and 
for that reason our affairs succeed so ill.” 

But James hail by this time most fully proved 
his arbitrary temper anil despotic principles in 
civil affairs as well as in spiritual. His project 
was to reduce all the business of the state under 
his own immediate control, and to make both 
executive anil legislative power centre in the 
sovereign. When he dismissed Rochester and 
put the Treasury into commission, he declared 
that he did so because too much power was com¬ 
mitted to the lord high treasurer; and at the 
same time he proclaimed his intention of taking 
also into his own keeping the offices of high ud- 
miral anil commander-in-chief of the land forces. 
He even stretched his prerogative ucross the 
Atlantic ocean, and directed quo xcarranios 
against the charters of die proprietors and cor¬ 
porations in the Anglo-American colonies.* At 
home he commissioned a set of “ regulators ” to 
interfere still farther with the corporations, and- 
he attempted, through the lords lieutenants of 
counties, to exact engagements from, the free¬ 
holders not to oppose the repeal of the penal laws 
and Test Act, but to support all his majesty’s 
measures. 

Mary of Este had had repeated miscarriages, 

• Books of Privy Council, as cited by Dilrymplo. s 
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but had never home a living child to continue and 
complete the great work of Catholic conversion. 
The papists, who could not do otherwise than 
look with sad misgivings to a Protestant successor ' 
in the person of Mary, the wife of the Prince of 
Orange, the real head of the Protestant interests, 
had long been offering prayer^ and vows to 
heaven; hut at last the pilgrimage made by 
James during this summer to St. Winifred’s Well 
in Wales, and the votive gifts of the queen and 
her mother to tljc shrine of Loretto, were supposed 
to have had their effect; and at the end of the 
year, on the 23rd of December, the queen's 
pregnaflcy was announced in the Gazette, together 
with an order for a day of thanksgiving for the 
same. Everything which the king had been 
doing had tended to alarm and irritate the Prince 
of Orange and his wife; but this prospect 'of a 
Catholic heir male vastly increasedOieir discon¬ 
tent, and gave a new energy to the intrigues of the 
cautious but resolute William. But not merely 
their partisans, but nearly every Protestant in 
England, declared from the beginning that a trick 
was planned to defraud the Princess Mary oilier 
rights ; and the proclamation in the Gazette was 
treated with ribaldry and indecent wit, which gave 
a flesh hitternesB to the temper of the king.* 
a.u? 1688.—At a moment when the nation was 
iillcd with doubt and dread as to the king’s ex- 


• Early in Decemhei giirmisev of wqiosturp had begun to circulate 
nt court: and in the middle of the same month tl e queen's B}ixi|»Uim* 
wore iepresented by the physicians as null ambiguous, in letters 
which (in the cautious words ot Sir James Mackintosh) the caretul 
balance of facts on both sides, and the cautious abstinence from a 
decisive opinion, seemed to exempt from the muspiciou of bad faith. 
The stuteintiUiH were signed by bir Charles Scarborough, ami 
anothei phtsician whose name Mackintosh is unable to decipher. 
On the loth of Jauunry lmid Claieudon rein Hiked “ thut tt was 
strange to see'how the queen's »tpgn.iucy was everywhere ndiculed, 
as it scarce any body believed it to be true.”, lint Clarendon, of 
couth*'■ would not veiy willingly believe in iU tinth, lor he was one 
of the chiefs of (he high-church party, and, what was more, uncle to 
the two Protestant princesses Maiy and Anne. Noi could tiie latter 
lady, though pr« sent at couit, be altogether u dispassionate observe!. 
In the month of March Anne wrote to her sister Marv—“ I cannot 
help thinking Mansell's wife's (jd est, the queen's) great belly is a 
little suspicions it is tine, indeed, she is very big. but she looks 
lietler than ever she did, which is not usual: for people when they 
ure so lai gone, for the most pait, look very ill. . . (llieio are sevmal 
things in the correspondence of this royal lady that would shock 
modern decency). Her luung so positive it will be a son, and the pnn- 
ciplei* of that icligioii living such that they will stick nt nothing, be 
it never so wicked, if it will promote their interest, give some chum* 
to fear then* may be foul play intended. I will do all 1 cuu to find 
it out if it lie so ” A few days after, Anne asks her sister to let her 
know what she would have her friends in Kugland to do "if any 
alteration should come by a sou being produced.” *' Metlunks,” she 
ooulinues, " if it were not a leigued ptegnanoy, there having been so 
many stories and jests made alwut it, she should, to oouvince the 
world, make either me or some of my friends feel her belly ; but, 
quite eontiary, whenever one talks or her being with child, she looks 
ns if she were afraid one should touch ktr : and whenever 1 have 
liappened to be in the room hh she lias been undressing, she has 
alwavs gone in the next room to put on her smock. These things 
give ran so much cause of suspicion, thnt 1 believe when she is 
brought to bed uobody will be convinced 'tisfher child except »t prove 
a daughter. For my part I declare I shall not. excopt 1 see the child 
and she parted." Copies of these curious letters, taken from the 
originals by Dr. Birch, were given to Mr John Dairy mple by the 
’ Earl of Hardwick, aud were published by Dalrympie in his Ap¬ 
pendix The pope's nunoio expressed to his court his satisfaction at 
the pregnancy, as likely to tend " to the re-establishment of tho 
Catholic religion In these kingdoms and in the month of February, 
lie had pronounced to her majesty the solemn benediction ot the 
pontiff upon an occusion so auspicious to the church. Harmon, the 
French Ambassador, on the other hand, had reported to Louis " that 
the nregnnncy was not believed4o bo true in London; and that, in 
the country, those who spread the iutelligenoe were laughed at. 
With the Protestant English time did not decrease, but increase, the 
foul suspicion; and even the loyal Evelyn more than iutmmtei his 
doubts. 
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treme intentions, anti when it was universally 
admitted that he wlio had jnvaded.orwas invading,, 
the. constitution in its most vital parts, was not’ 
to be trusted in anything, James, upon the 21th 
of April, not only published a i.«-\v declaration of 
indulgence, but also commanded all the clergy to 
read it in their churches. Tins was the sparlc 
that set fire to the train which had been accumu¬ 
lating for many months. “ By this,” snvs the. 
Princess Anne, writing to her sister m Holland, 
“ one may easily guess what one is to hope f»r" 
henceforward, since the priests have so much power 
witli the king as to make him do things so directly 
against the laws of the land, and, indeed, contrary 
to his own promises. 11 is a melancholy prospect 
that all wc of the Church of England liaVe. All the 
sectaries may now do what they please. Every one 
has the free exercise of their religion, on purpose, 
n» doubt to ruin us, which, 1 think, to all impar¬ 
tial judges is very plain. For my part, I expect 
every minute to he spoke to about my religion, 
and wonder very much 1 have heard nothing of 
it yet.” Many churchmen would have obeyed 
even this mandate, and coloured their obedience 
with the dogma of non-resistance, hut the majority 
were resolved not to read the declaration. Six of 
the bishops, and no more, Idovd of St. Asaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trclawney 
of Bristol, met the primate Sancroft at his palace 
at Lambeth; and there, on the IRtli of Mav, with 
t he assent of the ex-mnnstcr Lord Clarendon, 
and of Tillolson, Stillingffeet, Patrick, Tennyson, 
Grove, and Sherlock, esteemed the best preachers 
and writers in the church, it was privately resolved 
that a petition prepared and written by Sancroft, 
the primate, should he forthwith presented to his 
majesty. The six bishops (Archbishop Sancroft 
being sick) undertook to deliver the petition in 
person, and at about ten o’clock in the evening 
they knelt before the monarch at Whitehall. 
“ This,” said James, “ is my lord of Canterbury’s 
hand-writing.” The petition humbly showed that 
the great aversion of the clergy to distribute and 
publish in their churches the late declaration for 
liberty of conscience proceeded neither from any 
want of duty and obedience to his majesty, nor vet 
from any want of tenderness to dissenters, in rela¬ 
tion to whom they were willing to come 1# such a 
temper ns should be thought fit, when the matter 
should be considered and settled in parliament and 
convocation; hut that, among many other consider¬ 
ations, they demurred because that declaration was 
founded upon a dispensing jipwer which had been 
often declared illegal in parliament; and because 
in a matter of so great moment and consequence 
they could not in prudence, honour, or conscience, 
make themselves parties to it in the manner re¬ 
quired by the king, hut must most humbly and 
earnestly beseech his majesty not to insist upon 
their distributing and reading the said declaration. 
When he had lead and coolly folded up this paper, 
James said, with disdain aud anger, “ This is a 
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great surprise to me. Here are strange words. I 
did not expect this from tyoii. This is a standard 
of rebellion.” Lloyd of St. Asaph, who was the 
boldest of the bishops, and who had handed the 
paper to the king, replied, “ We have adventured 
our lives for your majesty, and would lose the 
last drop of our blood rather than lift up a finger 
against you.” “ I tell you,” rejoined James, 
“this is a standard of rebellion. I never saw such 
an address.” Then Trelawney of Bristol fell upon 
Iris knees and said, “ Rebellion, Sir ! 1 beseech 
vour majesty not to say anything so hard of us. 
For God’s sake do not believe we are or can be 
guilty of rebellion !” (“ 11 deserves remark,” says 

Mackintosh, in Ins mild manner, “ that the two 
bishops who uttered these loud and vehement pro¬ 
testations were the only prelates present who were 
conscious of having harboured projects of more de¬ 
cisive resistance.”) The lnshops of Chichester 
and Ely ptofessed their unshaken loyalty, and 
were afterwards true to their profession. Ken of 
Hath and Wells "said, pathetically, “ Sir, I hope 
you will'give that liberty to us, which you allow to 
all mankind.” James kept muttering, “ Is this 
what I have deserved from the Church of Eng¬ 
land ? I will remember you who have signed tins 
paper; I will keep tins paper; 1 will not part 
with it; I did not expect this; I will be obeyed.” 
“ God’s will be done!” ejaculated Ken in a low 
voice. “ What’s that?” exclaimed the enraged 
king. Ken and bis brethren only repeated “ God’s 
will be done!” James then dismissed them with 
violent and incoherent language. “If 1 think fit 
to alter my mind,” said he, “ I will send to you. 
I tell von God has given me this dispensing power, 
and I will maintain it. I tell you there are seven 
thousand men, and of the Church of England too, 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal.” On the 
morrow, ns lie was on his way to mass, lie met the 
bishop of St. David’s. “ My lord,” cried he, 
“ your brethren have presented the most seditious 
paper that ever was penned. It is a trumpet of 
rebellion.” And he frequently repeated a saying 
of Lord Halifax, that ins father, Charles the First, 
hud sulfered for the church, and not the church 
for him. Before this time the bishops’ petition 
was before the world; by means not clearly ex¬ 
plained it had been printed and circulated in the 
rngbt. In the course of a few days six more 
bishops, London, Norwich, Gloucester, Salisbury, 
Winchester, and Exeter, publicly declared their 
concurrence with the petitioners; and the bishop 
of Carlisle lamented that his not being in the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury, prevented' his subscribing. 
On Sunday, the 20th of May, the day appointed 
for the first reading of tjie declaration in Loudon, 
only seven out of a hundred clergymen obeyed the 
order; and those who obeyed did so with fear and 
trembling, being groaned at by the people. On 
the following Sunday there were not more signs 
of obedience in this respect: a newly appointed 
reader at the chapel royal was so much agitated 
that he could notjead tile declaration so as to be 
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heard. None were bold on the king’s side except 
bishops Sprat, Cartwright, Crewe, and Watson. 
In the provinces the mass of the clergy were quite 
ns disobedient as in London,; and it is said that of 
the entire number in the kingdom, being more than 
ten thousand, not more than two hundred in all 
complied with ,*he royal will. The nuncio clearly 
saw the danger. “ The whole church,” says he, 
“ espouses the cause of the bishops. There, is no 
reasonable expectation of a division among the An¬ 
glicans, and our hopes from tho nonconformists 
are vanished.” 

To advance or retract was now about .equally 
dangerous. James resolved to advance, notwith¬ 
standing the misgivings of Jeffreys, who spoke of 
moderate counsels, and declared that some men 
would drive the king to destruction.* After some 
anxious deliberation, in which Sunderland wa¬ 
vered, it was resolved to prosecute the bishops in 
the court of King’s Bench. Previously, on the. 
8th of June, they were summoned before the Privy 
Council, to answer a charge of high misdemeanor. 
The prelates attended at Whitehall, anil were re¬ 
ceived by the king with a show of graciousness. 
The chancellor (Jeffreys) asked the archbishop whe¬ 
ther the petition which was shown to him was not 
written by him. Suucroft, turning to thep king, 
answered, “ Sir, I am called hither as a criminal, 
which 1 never was before; since 1 have that unhap¬ 
piness, I hope your Majesty will not be offended if 
I am cautious of answering questions which may 
tend to accuse myself.” “ This is chicanery,” 
said James ; “ I hope you will not deny your own 
handwriting.” Simcroft rejoined, that he knew 
the only reason for putting the question was to 
draw an answer which might he made a ground 
of accusation; and Lloyd of St. Asaph added, 
that all divines were agreed that no man in their 
situation was obliged to answer such questions. 
Yet still James impatiently pressed the archbishop 
to acknowledge his writing. “ Sir,” said San- 
croft, “though not obliged to answer, yet, if vour 
Majesty commands it, we are willing to obey, 
trusting to your justice and generosity that, we 
shall nut suffer for our obedience.” James said 
he would not command. Jeffreys told them to 
withdraw for a while. On being called back to 
the council-chamber they were commanded, by the 
king to answer; and then they owned the petition. 
They were again sent out of the room, and on their 
third return they were told by Jeffreys that they 
would be proceeded against, not by the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal commission (v^hich had become as impotent as 
it was odious), hut “ with all fairness in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall.” Jeffreys then desired them to enter a 
recognizance to appear. The bishops said they 
would appear without a recognizance, and insisted 
on their privilege as peers not to be bound by re¬ 
cognizance in misdemeanor. The dispute on this 
point ended in a warrant committing them to the 
Tower, which was signed by all the privy counsel- 

1 Jeffreys was dearly in a fright. He even mode offers of service 
to the bishops through Lord Clarendon. 
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MXDAL BTHUCTC IN HONOUR OF THE PETITIONING IllSHOI’ 1 *. 

Fiom a Specimen in the Ui.lish Museum. 


lors present except Lord Berkeley and Father 
Petre. Never since the first introduction of the 
mitre was episcopacy so popular as on that day. 
“ The concern of the people,” says Evelyn, an eve- 
witness, “ was wonderful; infinite crowds on their 
knees Legging their blessing and praying for them 
as the$ passed.” They were conveyed from White¬ 
hall by water. As they took boat they were fol¬ 
lowed by the tears and prayers of thousands, and 
some persons ran into the river to implore a bless¬ 
ing on the captives. Both banks of the Thames 
were, lined with multitudes, who fell on their knees 
beseeching Heaven to protect the sufferers for reli¬ 
gion and liberty. The very soldiers in the Tower 
acted as mourners ; nay, even the nonconformists, 
who had felt all the bitterness of episcopal perse¬ 
cution, sent a deputation of ten of their ministers 
to wait upon and condole with the prisoners. The 
king was so incensed at this last proceeding that 
he personally reprimanded the ten nonconformist 
ministers, who boldly told him that they could not 
but adhere to the, bishops, as men constant to the 
Protestant religion. Nor was there wanting other 
comfort to tiie captives in the Tower: twenty-eight 
peers were ready to hail them if they should require 
bail; messages were brought over from Holland, 
assuring them that the Prince and Princess of 
Orange took a lively interest in their fate, and ap- 
iroved of their firmness; and one or two of the 
lishops (Lloyd of St. Asaph* and perhaps Tre- 
huvney of Bristol) were not without expectations 
that the Prince of Orange would take them out of 
the Tower. 

On the other aide, Janies was buoyed up by en- 
• courageme.uts, and promises of assistance m arms, 
men, and money, from Louis XIV.; and, unmind¬ 
ful of the energetic character of the people who had 
brought his father to the block, he persevered in his 
fatal course, and assumed language more haughty 
and insolent than ever. On the 15th of June the 
bishops were brought before the court of King’s 
Bench by a writ of habeas corpus. As they were 


going out of their prison, Sir Edward Hales, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, demanded fees. He would 
not have had that place in those times if he had 
been a man of humane and gentle feelings : he lmd 
treated his prisoners churlishly; and when they 
refused to give lum the money, he said in lus pas¬ 
sion that the fees were a compensation for the irons 
with which he might have loaded them, and the 
naked dungeon into which he might have thrown 
them. The bishops answered, “Wo lament the 
king’s displeasure, hut every other man loses his 
breath that attempts to intimidate, us.” They pro¬ 
ceeded up the river and landed near Westminster 
Hall. “ Of the immense concourse of people,” 
says the nuncio, “ who received them on the 
hank, and followed them to the Hall, the greater 
part fell upon their knees, wishing them happi¬ 
ness, and asking their blessing; and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury laid his hands on those that 
were nearest, telling them to he firm in their faith : 
and the people cried aloud that all should kneel; 
and tears were seen to llow from the eyes of 
manv.” * Within the court the bishops found the 
peers who offered to he their sureties, ami a crowd 
of gentlemen attach, d to their interests, or to the 
cause, of liberty, which could hardly fail of being 
benefited by their resistance. The attorney-gene¬ 
ral moved, that the information against them, 
charging them with a seditious libel, should be 
read, and that the bishops should plead forthwith. 
The counsel for the prelates, among whom was 
John Somers, objected to reading the, information, 
because the prisoners were .not legally before the 
court; because the warrant, though signed by privy 
councillors, was not stated to be issued by them 

• Estraltl detielellere, etc. (In Mackintosh, Appendix). 'In tin- 
next paraRiaph of this letter the uuncio says, ** His Majesty told in« 
the oilier day that they wrote to him from Holland, tli.it there wi-ie 
strong signs of tho Prince of Orange's meditating to put into i'M>- 
tion lus perverse designs, under the pretext ot religion, Jimiii” paiti- 
cularly at this eouutry (h.netido in rairaquesta parte) 1 answered, 
that 1 hoped that, when the news of the bnth ot .ipunrool Wales 
should ariivo there, it would make the Prince of Orange change lus 
language, aud dissipate the machinations ot his Majesty’s enemies 
abroad us well as those of lus encodes ut home,” 
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in that capacity ; and, thirdly, because the bishops, 
,as peers of parliament, cojiW not be committed for 
a libel. But, Rftcr long debate, the court over¬ 
ruled these objections, and the bishops pleaded. 
Their plea was, “Not guiltythe court offered to 
tyilte bail for their appearance to take their trial in 
a fortnight, but this they refused, and they were at 
last enlarged on their own recognizances, of 200/. 
for the archbishop, and 100/. for each of the 
bishops. As the prelates left the court they were 
again surrounded by multitudes who begged their 
blessing; and this was accompanied and followed 
by loud huzzas, the joyful ringing of the Abbey 
hells, and execrations against Sprat and Cart¬ 
wright, and all false bishops. in the evening 
bonfires were lit in the streets, and some outrages 
committed upon Roman catholics. 

On the 29th of June the bishops again entered 
Westminster Hall, surrounded by lords and gen¬ 
tlemen, mid followed by blessings and prayers. 
The king made no doubt of getting a verdict—tin 
he thought all the judges were lus slaves, Riid, by 
means of Sir Samuel Astrev, he fancied lie had 
made sure of a subservient jury. But “ how 
secure soever the king and chancellor thmnrht 
themselves of the judges, mid though Sir Robert, 
Wright, chief justice, and Sir Richard Allibone, a 
known papist, were two of them, yet they were 
not. all of a piece; for Mr. Justice Powell both 
learnedly and stoutly defended the bishops’ 
cau»c.”* Holloway, who had been placed on the 
bench purposely to betray the law, hacked out of 
Ins engagement to the king, and spoke also in 
favour of the bishops. The attorney-general dis¬ 
claimed all attack on the prelates in their episcopal 
ehuracler, and artfully left out their disobedience 
in refusing to read the declaration. “The 
bishops,” said lie, “ are accused of censuring the 
government, and ijiring their opinion about affairs 
of state.” This was a strange crime to be im¬ 
puted to Englishmen—to peers of England. But 
the court-lawyer went on to show that it was really 
a heinous offence. “ No man,” said lie, “ may 
say of the great officers of the kingdom, far less of 
the king, that they act unreasonably, for that limv 
beget a desire of reformation, and the last age will 
abundantly show whither such a desire doth tend.” 
But now the doctrines of the divine right of kings 
ami of passive obedience were in abeyance; and 
the attorney-general’s sentiment found no echo m 
that crowded court. Witnesses, though secured 
by the crown, would scarcely open their lips 
against the prisoners; and at every check sus¬ 
tained by the. chief justice or Try the counsel tor 
the crown the. audience shouted for joy or laughed. 
At a certain stage, of the proceedings the minister 
Sunderland was unexpectedly called upon to give 

• Rotter Ookti. Thin observer of the trial wa* ettnek by Home very 
dramatic mutations. “If we down to the bar," »ay« he, ** wc shall 
see as strange a mixture ah on the bench: for the late Attorney- 
General Sawyer, and Solicitor Finch, who were so Motions to find my 
I»ord Russell, Colonel Sidney, Mr Cornish, & c„ RUilty of high treason, 
and for surrender of charters, now they are turned out, are a* zealous 
for the ucqdittal of the bishops ; and the thou solicitor-general, of a 
most zealous prosecutor of ahhorrers, and searcher into the bottom Of 
the l’opish plot, now as zealous fpr flndinx the misdemeanor.*' 


liis evidence. He was so alarmed that he caused 
himself to he carried through Westminster in 
^ a sedan-chair, the head of wjiich was down; hut 
he was recognised by the Truth, who hooted, hissed, 
and cried out “ Popish dog P’ He entcied the. 
court p&lc and trembling, and, with eyes bent on 
the ground, deposed that the bishops came to him 
with a petition to the. king, which he, declined to 
read, and that lie introduced them immediately to 
his majesty, and nothing more. While this was 
doing, the counsel for the bishops resolved to tnkc 
their stand on the illegality of the king’s dis¬ 
pensing power, and on the lawful right of tjie sub¬ 
jects to petition. The chief justice, speaking aside 
with his brethren on the bench, said, “ 1 must not 
suffer them to dispute the king's power of sus¬ 
pending laws;” but Judge Powell answered, 
"They must touch that point.; for, if the king 
hath no such power—as clearly he hath not—the 
petition is no attack on the king’s legal power, and 
therefore no libel.” And the bishops’ counsel, con¬ 
tinuing their Argument, tore this new assumption of 
tile prerogative into tatters; and, in the end, 
Powell, reirardless of the menaces of his supeiiors 
on the bench, hud it down as n maxim, •hat, “ if 
such a dispensing power he allowed, there will 
need no pailiament.; all the legislature will, he in 
the king.” The trial had begun at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and it wns seven in the evening 
when the jury retired to consider their verdiel. 
As thev remained long absent the court was ad¬ 
journed to nine the next morning, and the jury¬ 
men were loeked up all that lime. At six o’clock 
in the morning the single but obstinate opposition 
of one Arnold, who was brewer to the king, wns 
subdued; mid at, nine o'clock, when the court 
opened, Sir Robert Langley, the foreman, pro¬ 
nounced the vf!diet—“ Not guilty.” Then there 
arose a loud huzza from tbr noblemen, gentlemen, 
and people within the court, which mum was 
echoed hack by u louder huzza from those without, 
which sounded like a crack of the ancient roof of 
Westminster Hall, and which was passed on from 
group to group to Temple Bar and unto the heart of 
the city. There was a lane of people to the water¬ 
side, all on their knees as the bishops passed and 
repassed, to beg their blessing. The delivered pre¬ 
lates bade them fear God and honour the king. 
As the obnoxious Cartwright went from the. hall 
to Ins carriage the people shouted, A wolf in 
sheep’s clothing! Slid, as he was very fat,, some 
of them, inclined to be witty, cried out, Room! 
room for the man with a pope in his belly! No 
fewer than sixty earls and lords were among those 
who rejoiced with heart and voice at this acquittal: 
money was thrown among the mob to drink the 
healths of the king, the bishops, and the jury, to 
which toasts the people spontaneously joined. Con¬ 
fusion to the papists! At night London was again 
lighted from one end to the other with blazing 
bonfires, and, to the ringing of all the church 
bells, the pope was burned in effigy before the 
windows of the king’s palace. There were insults 
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and gross ribaldry and threats used towards some 
of the most noted papists; but no blood was shed 
except that of a parish-beadle, and he was shot by 
the servants of Lord Salisbury, a recent convert to 
the church of Rorng, who at their master’s com, 
mands went out to quench a bonfire opposite his 
house. On the critical morning James was at 
Hounslow Heath reviewing his army. That “ very 
rebellion in noise,” which arose from the vast 
capital, soon ran to the very camp, where it was 
echoed back bj; what seemed a universal shout. 
James, it is said, was startled, and asked Lord Fe- 
versham the meaning of that noise. The general 
replied that it was nothing but the soldiers shout¬ 
ing for the acquittal of tiie bishops. “ And call 
you that nothing?” said James,—“ but so much 
the worse for tltem.” 

In the midst of these stormy transactions “ the 
sou of prayer” was brought into the world. On 
tire 10th of June, two days after the sending of 
the bishops to the Tower, upon Trinity Sunday, 
between the hours of nine and ten in the morning, 
the queen was delivered, in presence of the queen- 
dowager, several ladies of quality—among whom, 
however, the vigilant Princess Anne was not pre¬ 
sent—and of most of the privy council, the usual 
witnesses on suelt occasions; but the Archbishop 
of Catflcibury was absent. Some, of these actual 
witnesses were Protestants, some papists ; and Dr. 
Chambetlain, the eminent obstetrical practitioner, 
who w as sent for, was not only a Protestant, but a 
noted Whig, who had experienced the persecuting 
humour of the king. The parturition was a fine 
healthy hoy. Instantly the cannons of the Tower 
were set, firing; a general thanksgiving was 
ordered, and the lord mayor w r as enjoined to pro¬ 
vide bonfires and other public rejoicings. But 
there were no bonfires now except for the bishops; 
and at once the whole affair was pronounced to be 
a gross imposture and a verification of all the sus¬ 
picions which had been entertained since the first 
announcement of Mary d’ Este's pregnancy, and the 
first boast of the papists that a Catholic heir-male 
was assuredly coming. The indisputable presence 
iu the bed of a promising child was accounted 
for in a variety of ways; the story most generally 
received was, thut it hud been adroitly conveyed 
thither in the interior of a warming-pan.* By 
order of council a solemn day of thauksgiving was 
appointed, anil a form of prayer ijras set forth to 
be used on the following Sunday in all churches 
and chapels within the cities of London and West¬ 
minster and ten miles round, and by the 1st of 
July next in all other places throughout the king¬ 
dom. Letters were sent to announce the birth to 
■the lords-lieutenants of counties, signed by Jef- 

* " My dear sister can’t imagine the concern and vexation l have 
lw*en in. that I should be so unfortunate to he out of town when the 
queen was biought to tied, for I shall never now he satisfied whether 
he child be true or false. It may be it is our brother, hut God only 
knows, for she never took care to satisfy the world,or give people any 
demonstration’of it. It is wonderful, if she had really been with 
ahihh that nobody was suffered to feel it stir but Madam Mazarine 
and Lady Sunderland, who are people that nobody will give credit 
to."—Utter from Princess Anne to her sitter, in Dairy tuple, Ap- 
ewUf. 


freys, Sunderland, and the Lords Bath, Powis, 
Middleton, Craven, Castlymain, Dover, and Dart-, 
mouth :* and on the 29th of June an order of 
council was issued for inserting the name of the 
Prince of Wales in the CominAn Prayer-book.f 
But skill the Protestant unbelief continued un¬ 
shaken ; the pains taken to dissipate it. increased 
it; linrl accidental circumstances were laid bold 
of by the national antipathy and credulity. On 
the night when fireworks were let off the sky was _ 
black and gloomy, except when vivid lightning 
made the artificial tire ineffectual: this, according 
to the populace, was a clear sign ,of the wrath of 
the Almighty, at the imposture put upon the Pro¬ 
testant heirs to the throne. At the same time it 
was believed hv many of the mob that, under the 
colour of rejoicing and feux (In jaie, it was 
intended to bombard the citv of London for its 
lively demonstrations upon the deliverance of the 
bishops. 

The eyes of the Protestants were now never 
turned from the Prince of Orange, and Tories us 
well as Whigs looked to William as their only 
hope. And ii' that prince were invited by friends 
and admirers on the one side, he was not less im¬ 
pelled into the course he took by enemies on the 
other, lamia XIV. had heaped every possible in¬ 
jury anil insult upon him ; and his father-in-law, 
James, from whom at one time he had expected 
countenance and assistance, had become the vassal 
of the overbearing monarch of France. The courts 
of Madrid and Vienna were equally exasperated 
against Louis, and, having failed in gaining over 
James, they were ready to favour any project 
against him; and it became a general axiom of 
state, that the downfall of this worst of the Stuarts 
was essential to the welfare and independence of 
Europe. IVe can touch but lightly on the in¬ 
trigues and by-paths by which the groat plan wns 
pursued ; but wc may observe, generally, that on 
all sides there was a wonderful deficiency of 
honour, principle, and spirit. Count Zuleystein, 
who was sent ambassador by the States to felicitate 
James upon the birth of a son, returned in a few 
weeks with an invitation, in form, from a great 
number of noblemen and gdntlemen, for the Prince 
of Orange to come over with ait armed force to 
call the legitimacy of the child in question, and 
redress the grievances of the nation. Officers of 
the army and navy, men in high civil trusts and 
employments, even personal friends and favourites 
of the king, joined secretly in the prayer to Wil¬ 
liam, and every secret of the court and govern¬ 
ment was betrayed to the praice and his emissa¬ 
ries. Even Sunderland, seeing the inevitable con¬ 
vulsion, prepared for his gwn safety by betraying 
his imbecile master. Admiral Russell, the cousin 
of the late Lord Russell, and Vice-Admiral Her¬ 
bert, bold and experienced seamen, encouraged 

• Ellis's Letten. 

i Memorial* on Both Sides, from the year 1887, to ‘the death of 
King James 11. With divers original paper* novel before pub¬ 
lished, useful for such as deshv to be fully informed in the True 
State of the Revolution aud the Birth of the Pretender. 1711. 
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the discontents of the navy; and, after carrying on 
a furtive correspondence, going and coming be- 
' tween England and Holland, Herbert threw off the 
mask, and took refuge with the Prince of Orange, ' 
who, from that nroment, forbade any mention of the 
( Voung Prince of Wales in the prayers used in his 
'chapel for the royal family of England. The 
vice-admiral was soon followed by the brave and 
indefatigable Lord Mordaunt, who pressed Wil¬ 
liam to an immediate expedition into England; by 
' the Earl of Shrewsbury, who threw up his regi¬ 
ment, mortgaged his estate for 40,000f, and 
offered his sword and his money to the prince ; 
and by other men of name and influence from 
Scotland as well as from England. 

Fletcher of Saltoun, who since the unfortunate 
affair at Lyme had been serving as a volunteer in 
Hungary, "hastened to Holland to he ready with 
his sword and his counsels; and, generally, the Pro¬ 
testant lords and gentlemen who had been obliged 
to fly to the continent flocked to William with re¬ 
viving ho|ieB that through his means they might 
recover their property and their homes, and restore 
liberty and Protestantism to their country. A re¬ 
gular intercourse was established between London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and the Hague. In England 
this was chiefly managed by Lord Danby, the Earl 
of Manchester, and the friend of the unfortunate 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, now Earl of Devonshire ; 
in Scotland by Lord Stair, his son, Sir John Dul- 
rymple, the Lord Drumlanrig, sou to thoDuke of 
Queensberry, and General Douglas, that duke’s 
brother. But to few was William more indebted 
than to the Lord and Lady Churchill, who had 
tasted, to an unusual degree, of James’s favour and 
bounty. Henry Sidney, brother to the republican 
Algernon, Hampden, and others who had felt like 
him the weight of the perverted laws, determined 
to run one more risk, and were active and eager 
like men that knew this must be their last cast. 
Secret meetings were held in various places to ma¬ 
ture the scheme. One of the most conspicuous 
was the old mansion called Lady Place, or Hurley 
House, which is situated on one of the most pic¬ 
turesque windings of the Thames between Maiden¬ 
head and Henley. According to tradition, there, 
in a gloomy Norman vault, which had once lieen 
the burying-placc of the Benedictine friars, to 
whom the house belonged, the great movers of the 
Revolution held their secret consultations,* and 
signed the papers transmitted to the Prince of 
Orange. 

f • The circumstance is recorded in an inscription on the well of the 
vault Afierniejitioaiug thr Ibumlntion or the monastery of Lad v 
Place at the Norman Conquest, it Roes on : " Be it also remembered, 
that in this place six hundred years afterwards, the Revolution of 
1688 was bemwi. This house was then in the possession of the family 
of I/>rd Lovelace; by whom private meeting* of the nobility ware 
assembled m the vault; uud it is said that several consultations for 
ralliuK in the l’rince of Orange were held in this recess. On which 
account this vault wan visited by that powerful prince aftet he had 
ascended the throne.” Lord Lovelace was rewarded by King Wil¬ 
burn with the post of Captain of the Baud of Gentlemen Pen¬ 
sioners. He was probably nut the less disposed to revolution from 
being in embarrassed circum»tunce». A short account of Lady Place, 
with correct views of the house and vaults, is given in the Penuy 
Mugaiioe, No. for February, 1833. We copy these views on 
the opposite page. 


Favoured not less by events and circumstances 
on the continent, which completely covered his 
design till it was ripe for execution, than by the 
almost unanimous feeling^ of impatience at the 
tyranny of the government pi England, William 
drove im his preparations for an actual invasion, 
and by the njontli of August he had collected 
15,000 land troops, a fleet of 10 sail, a capital 
train of artillery, flat-bottomed boats for effecting 
a lauding, and all other materials and provisions 
necessary. From the state of the. continent it was 
easy for him to make it appear that these prepara¬ 
tions were intended merely for the defence of 
Holland and her allies against France. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, the Elector of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, oilier German princes 
confederating against Louis the Fourteenth and the 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands, all played 
into William’s hands, and helped to conceal the 
real destination of the armament. With his usual 
silence and caution, William intrusted the parti¬ 
culars of his design to five or six persons at most. 
The king of France sometimes thought that Wil¬ 
liam meant to attack his ally, the king of Denmark, 
sometimes, that the blow was merely intended 
against ..the liberties of Holland; and the king of 
England believed that the fleet and army were 
intended against France. Attempts, however, were 
not wanting to warn James of lus danger, hut 
Sunderland, who had the command of the foreign 
correspondence, is said to have concealed these 
communications from his master. By every party 
recourse was had to a wholesale s\stem of lying 
and deception, for in this “ glorious revolution” 
nothing was glorious hut the result. When James 
wrote to his daughter, the Princess of Orange, to 
complain of their no longer praying tor the Prince 
of Wales, that lady answered that tiie omission had 
arisen out of a mistake or negligence, and she saul 
other things to dispel her father’s suspicions. 
Even Louis the Fourteenth, who had a game of lus 
own to play, and who was ready enough to sacrifice 
the king of England, if by bo doing tie could gain 
more than by supporting him, shifted and changed 
Iris position and professions, and bewildered und 
deluded that woful blunderer, who never had head 
enough to govern a society of monks, ljutch less a 
nation. But at last—about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember—it suited Louis to impart by letter positive 
information about the intended invasion. The 
contemptible tyrant turned pale and stood mo¬ 
tionless; the letter dropped from his hand and 
womanly tears from his eyes. At the same time 
Louis made an offer of French ships and French 
troops, but every body near James advised him to 
reject this perilous assistance, and he rejected if 
accordingly. Yet, as soon as he had done so, lie 
repented; and clandestinely begged Louis.to keep 
a fleet and army ready for him at Brest. A few 
days before this the Duke of Berwick, one of his 
illegitimate children, attempted to introduce a 
number of Irish Catholics into his regiment; and, 
because the licutenaut-coloncl and the officers 
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would not receive this illegal reinforcement, the 
king sent a troop of horse to bring them before 
him, and cashiered them all. This proceeding 
had the worst possible effect upon the army, among 
which vehemenUProtestant pamphlets and broad¬ 
sheets had long been circulated in spite of all the 
precautions of the Catholic party. When too late 
James attempted to disarm the animosity of his 
people'by concessions; he even condescended to 
consult Jhe Protestant bishops whom he had so 
seccritly persecuted; he replaced the Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants and magistrates; he stopped the 
quo warrants war against municipal institutions; 
he gave.back to the city of London its old 
charter; he restored Compton, the bishop of Lon¬ 
don, to his episcopal jurisdiction; and, though 
under present circumstances! lie said that he was 
obliged to revoke the writs for the meeting of par¬ 
liament in November, in bis proclamation for that 
purpose, be spoke most respectfully of parliaments 
as the best means of settling all differences. On 
the 3rd of October, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and eight bishops waited upon the king, presented 
him with their advice in writing, and sought Pi 
bring him back “to the religion in whigh he had 
been baptized and educated.” But just at this 
critical moment the infant whose birth had hurried 
on the storm was baptized with great pomp ac¬ 
cording to the rit*e uf the church of Rome, the 
pope, represented by his nuncio, being the gods 
father. The baptism of James Francis Edward, 
with the particulars of the ceremony, was madly 
published m the Gazette, and added fresh elements 
to the tempest. A few days after, when there was 
“ a wonderful expectation of the Dutch fleet,” and 
when the bastardy of the unlucky child was sung 
in scurrilous songs in the streets of London, James 
summoned ail extraordinary council, at which were 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the judges, 
the lord mayor, the queen dowager, and all the 
lords and ladies who had been present at the queen 
consort's labour and delivery. “The procedure,” 
says Evelyn, “ was censured by some as lielow his 
majesty to condescend to on the talk of the people; 
and it was remarkable that, on this occasion, the 
archbishop, the Marquess of Halifax, and the Earls 
of Clarendon and Nottingham refused to sit at the 
Council table amongst Papists, and their Isold tell¬ 
ing bis majesty that whatever was done whilst such 
sat amongst them was unlawful and incurred pre- 
munire—at least if what I heard be true.” * “I 
have called you together,” said James, “upon a very 
extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary diseases 
must have extraordipary remedies. The malicious 
endeavours of my enemies have so poisoned the 
minds of some of my subjects, that, by the reports 
I have from all hands, 1 have reason to believe, 

• Diary, 29th Ortolwr, On the preceding day thaw Had b*en a 
luroult in the city, wlwre the rabble demolmhed a pupi*h chapel 
which had been recently *et up. The tame diarist notice# that, ou 
the 14th of October, the king's birthday, no gttot were Bred from the 
Tower a# usual, that the tun wav eclipsed at its rising. " Thi* day,” 
he says, “was signalised lor the victory of William the Conqueror, 
neur Battle, in Sussex.” It appears thut people were expecting upon 
that anniversary the landing of William Pilnce of Orange 


that many do think this son, which God has 
pleased to bless me with, to be none mine, but a 
supposed child. But, I may say that, by a parti¬ 
cular Providence, scarce ally Prmce was born 
where there were so many persons present.” lie 
then caused to be examined upon oath upwards of 
40 witnesses, including 22 females, some of them 
waiting women about the queen, some ladies of the 
highest rank, and HI noblemen, gentlemen, and 
physicians. As far as evidence for such a casepould 
go, their depositions, which were pnrolled in Chan- 
ceiy, proved that the queen had been delivered of 
the child in the regular manner; but the nation 
would not be bound by the common ruleL of evi¬ 
dence. The Princess Anne, who seems never to 
have called the child Prince of Wales but once, 
when.she fancied it was dying, avoided by a trick 
being present at this truly extraordinary council, 
to which she had been invited, though she had not 
witnessed the birth. By the kingVorders some of 
the lords waited upon her with a copy of the evi¬ 
dence. “My lords,” said Anne, “this was not 
necessary, the king's word is more to me than all 
these depositionsand yet, according to her own 
uncle, the Protestant Cluiendon, Anne continued 
to talk of the birth of the hoy with bitter derision. 
“ And the truth is,” says the quick-sighted Bu- 
rillou, “ she favours the party of the Prince of 
Orange as much as she dares without openly de¬ 
claring herself.” At this moment Sunderland 
was suddenly dismissed. “ It is conceived,” savs 
Evelyn, “ that he had of late grown remiss in pur¬ 
suing the interests of the Jesuitical counsels ; some 
reported one thing, some another; hut there was 
doubtless some secret betrayed winch time may 
discover.” The fallen minister te'd Burillon that 
liis sole offence was seeing things as they were 
—in extremity; but James told the admit Ficnch- 
man, from whom he had just received a hundred 
thousand crowns, that Sunderland “ was afraid;” 
that he thwarted and offended his majesty’s most 
faithful servants, and that his services were no 
longer satisfactory. Sunderland soon went over 
to Holland and carried all his state secrets w ith 
him, 

Before this selfish politician got to the Hague, 
the Prince of Orange was safe in England, the 
game was up, and Sunderland’s treachery no 
longer worth the purchase. Yet the first move 
seemed inauspicious. On Friday, October the 
16th, William epibarked with Count Solmes, 
Count Stourrn, Marshal Schomberg, Bentinrk, 
Overkirk, and many British noblemen and gentle¬ 
men. His shijFbore the flag of England and his 
own arras, with this motto—“ I will maintain the 
Protestant religion and the liberties of England. 
The whole fleet weighed anchor during the night, 
and stood over for the English coast; .but the 
winds, which had been so long contrary, veered 
round to the old quarter, and blew such a hurri¬ 
cane, that the immense fleet was driven from its 
course, scattered, and materially injured. William 
put back into Helvoet, and employed his scouts in 
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collectTng the scattered transports. News of this 
check was soon carried to James, who devoutly 
said, it was no wonder since the Host had been 
exposed for several days. But he was deluded as 
much by Dutch gazettes ashy his own superstition. 
Those papers exaggerated the damage done, so' as 
to make him believe that the expedition would be 
deferred till the following spring. A declara¬ 
tion from William was already circulated through 
the country, and a man was taken prisoner in 
London with various papers and a printed mani¬ 
festo, and, after an examination before the cabinet 
council, he was committed to Newgate. There 
were expressions as if the lords, both spiritual and 
temporal, had invited him over. “ This,” says 
Evelvn, “ made his majesty convene my Lord 
of Canterbury and the other bishops now in town, 
to give an account of what was in the manifesto, 
and to enjoin them to clear themselves by some 
public writing of this disloyal charge.” Sancroft, 
with the Bishops of Durham, Chester, and St. 
David’s, expressly denied any such invitation, of 
which, indeed, they had known nothing; but 
Compton, the Bishup of London, who had sub¬ 
scribed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, said 
evasively, “ 1 am confident the rpt of the bishops 
will as readily answer in the negative as myself.” 
J ames, dreading the men whom he had attempted 
\o crush, mildly requested to have their denial in 
writing, together with an “ abhorrence” of the de¬ 
signs oftraitors and of the Prince of Orange, and 
he dismissed them with an order to draw up such 
a paper as he might publish to the nation. The 
prelates were in no hurry to obey, for they ex¬ 
pected every day that the landing of the prince 
would rescue them from the penalties of disobe- 
von. hi. 


dience and from all fear of James, lie urged 
them on by impatient message*. The prelates at 
last returned to court and again protested their 
innocence of treasonable plots. “ But,” said 
James,” where is the paper?” The primate re¬ 
plied, that they had brought no paper, and that 
they did not think any was necessary, for since 
his majesty had been pleased to say that he 
thought them guiltless, they despised what all the 
world besides might say. “ But,” continued 
James, “ I expected a paper;—I take it you pro¬ 
mised me one.” 11 We assure your majesty,” 
said the bishops, “ that scarce one in five hundred 
believes the manifesto to be the prince’s true 
declaration.” “ But five hundred,” said James, 
“ would bring in the Prince of Orange upon my 
throat.” “ Cod forbid,” ejaculated the bishops,” 
who, after some more urging, said, “ Truly, Sir, 
this is a business of state wfiich does not properly 
belong to us and Sancroft reminded him of the 
recent imprisonment of the bishops for touching 
on matters of state. At this he was exceedingly 
irritated, and told the archbishop that he was 
making a mad quarrel.* But nothing would move 
the bishops, great abhorrers as they had been 
whenever the church was not concerned, to ex¬ 
press their abhorrence of the present scheme; and 
the conference ended in their affirming that, as 
bishops, they could only pray, hut that, as peers,’ 
they might serve the king in parliament.! 

But by this time the lawn sleeves were safe, for 
the Dutch fleet had passed the straits of Dover, 
and was steering for the western coast. On the 

• Quprellc d’Allemand. 

■t Arclulcacon D'Oyley’s Life,of Sancroft.—Apology, published 
afterwards by the bishops.—Sprat’sJ^eitei*. 
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1st of November William set sail a second time, 
. and with a fair wind and, a brisk gale. He steered 
for about twelve, hours to the northward, in order 
to create a belief that he intended to land in the 
north of England". But, as soon as the light Eng¬ 
lish vessels which watched his progress had disap¬ 
peared, to convey this erroneous information, he 
tacked about. On the second morning the people 
on the Kentish coast discovered his fleet, which 
, stretched as far as the eve could sec. The Eng¬ 
lish fleet, which had suffered in a recent storm, 
wfis lying in the Downs with their yards and top¬ 
masts struck, and, from the nature of the wind and 
other circumstances, they were unable to get to sea 
or molest the prince with a single shot. James 
had entrusted the important command to Lord 
Dartmouth, who was true to him; but. more 
than half the captains had secret engagements 
with Admiral Herbert; and it is extremelv doubt¬ 
ful whether the men would have fought their 
ships. About noon the Dutch fleet, amounting in 
all, in ships of war, transports, and sloops, to 
nearly seven hundred sail, was off Dover, saluting 
with their great, guns, and gladdening the ears of 
the spectators with the distant sounds of music. 
And of the many thousands of English that ga¬ 
thered on the coast to watch its progress, there were 
hut few that did not regard it with jov and grati¬ 
tude. It bore away under light and favourable 
breezes to the westward; and on the 4th of No¬ 
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vember came safe tn anchor vt Torbay. William 
was anxious to land immediately, because that day 
was the anniversary of his birth and also of his 
marriage with the Princess Jlfary of England; but 
the English rejoiced that the binding could not be 
effected until the 5th, which was the anniversary of 
the discovery of the gunpowder treason. William 
immediately marched with his army to Exeter. 
He had about fifteen thousand men, of whom some 
two thousand were English, Scotch, and Irish 
Protestants, wdio had been servivg on the conti¬ 
nent. The recent butcheries of Jeffreys had left 
such a dread and horror, that few of the people 
joined the invaders; and the city of Exeter, 
though it could not resist, did not at first seem to 
welcome the invaders. The clergy would not 
attend a sermon preached in the cathedral church 
by Burnet, who had come over with William; and 
even the dissenters refused to admit the Scottish 
preacher, Ferguson, into their meeting-house. 
This veteran revolutionist called for a hammer, 
and, saying “ I will take the kingdom of heaven 
by storm,” broke open the door. William’s in¬ 
tention bad been to inarch at once into the heart of 
the kingdom, but he was embarrassed, if*not dis¬ 
couraged, bv the appearance of lukewarmness and 
timidity, and he continued more than a week at 
Exeter close to his shipping, which still lav un¬ 
molested by the English fleet. It is stated that 
he more than once thought of rc-embarking, and 
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that he threatencdfto publish the names of all 
those who had invifcd hira over, as a proper re¬ 
ward for their treachery, folly, and cowardice.* 
But, though it migjit have Binted him to make * 
some such threat, yjp doubt very much whether 
he ever really entertained any such intention, or 
despaired of his success. , 

Meanwhile, James was trembling and wavering, 
and touching people in London for the king’s evil, 
being assisted therein, nut by a l’rotestaut priest, 
as the law prescribed in those miracles, but by 
Pitcn, a jesuit. If he could have counted on the 
men he was not without the means of defence. 
Besides the regular army which had been so long 
encamped at Hounslow, he had 3000 Irish troops 
in Chester, nearly 3000 Scottish troops in Carlisle, 
and the militia of several counties were under 
arms. But all the common soldiers that were not 
papists were disaffected, and some of the principal 
officers were in league with the Prince of Orange 
and his friends. Lord Colchester, a friend of the 
late Duke of Monmouth, was the first that openly 
descried. He carried with him a few of his men; 
hut Lord Cornbury, son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was lying at Salisbury with three regiments 
of horse, attempted to go over with all that force. 
He found unexpected obstacles in the military 
honour of his subalterns, and was obliged to fly to 
the prince almost alone; but he was soon followed 
by most of the men, and the rest were scattered 
and rendered useless to James. The City of 
London, meanwhile, was m disorder, and the 
mob pulled down a nunnery recently opened 
at St. John’s, Clorkenwcll. A council of war 
was called at Whitehall on the 16th of No¬ 
vember. The members of it were assured* that 
a parliament would he called as early as pos¬ 
sible, and they recommended his majesty to 
put himself at the head of his faithful army. 
The little Prince of Wales was sent for safety 
to Portsmouth, and there was a sudden and great 
flight, of the priests and monks who had occa¬ 
sioned all this calamity. On the morning of the 
18th the king set out for the army, but he returned 
and received an address from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, some of the 
bishops, and such of thd peers ns were in London, 
who all prayed for the culling of parliament. On 
the following morning he set out for head-quarters, 
now at Salisbury, with Barillou, the French am¬ 
bassador; but, wherever he advanced, he found 
unequivocal symptoms of disaffection; and, fearing 
(probably not without reason) to lie betrayed into 
the hands of his son-in-law by his favourite 
Churchill, he in five days began to retrace his 
%teps towards the capital. Churchill and the 
Duke of Grafton, one of Charles the Second’s 
illegitimates, went over to the Prince of Orange, 
who by thiB time had no cause to complain of 
lukewarmness, and who, encouraged by risings in 
hi# favour in Cheshire, in Derbyshire, in the North, 
had advanced from Exeter to Wincanton. Captain 

• Kapin.—Lorrt Dartmouth. 


Churchill, brother to Lord Churchill, had joined 
the Dutch fleet with his ship. The king, in the 
midst of these difficulties* was visited by a violent* 
bleeding of the nose, and, if lie had ever had any 
courage, he was now wholly deserted by it. As 
he was retreating from his own army he stopped 
on the evening of the 2-}fh at Andover, where h? 
invited his son-in-law, Prince George of Denmark, 
and the young Duke of Oimond, whom he had 
recently gratified with the Order of the Garter, to 
sup with him. The very next morning both the' 
prince and the duke were missing ; they had goue 
straight froth the loyal tabic to horse, and had 
ridden to the Prince of Orange with Lord Drum- 
laurig and Mr. Bovlc. The illustrious Dane had 
been wont to say, when he heard of the desertion 
of any of those whom James had delighted to 
honour, “ Est il possible?” (Is it possible?) The 
king now said, “ Est il possible gone too?” But 
when, on the morrows be arrived at Whitehall, 
and found that his daughter Anne had imitated her 
husband's example, he exclaimed, in an agony 
and with tears, “ God help me! my very children 
have forsaken me.” Anne had absconded from 
the palace in the night with the fascinating Lady 
Churchill, who is generally accused of inducing 
the princess to make up her mind.* The two 
ladies slept in the city ut the house of Compton, 
the Bishop of London, who, the next morning, 
with the Earl of Dorset,’escorted them to Lord 
Dorset’s mansion at Copt Hall, whence they re¬ 
paired to the Earl of Northampton's. They after¬ 
wards went to Nottingham, where a small army of 
volunteers gathered round the orthodox but un¬ 
feeling daughter of James. Compton, the Bishop 
of London, who had been a soldier in his youth, 
put on his harness again, and rode before the 
princess with a drawn sword in his hand and vt itli 
pistols at his saddle-bow. It was considered that 
the decencies were preserved by Anne’s not going 
directly after her husband to the enemy’s camp ; 

• This is the account given, many years after, by Lady Churchill, 
theu Duchess ol Marlboiotigh:—“ flpon tin* Inudiug of the Prince of 
Orange, m 1688, the king went down to S.tlislmiy to his tuniy, 
and tho ITinoe of Denmark with him ; but the news quickly 
came fiom thence that the l’rineo of Denmark had left tho king, 
and was gone over to the Prince m Orange, and that the king 
whs coming back to London. This put the princess into a great 
flight She sent for me, told me her distress, mid declared, that 
father than see her Juthei.sha would out at window. This was her 
expression. A little hefbio a note had; been loft with me, to 
intoim me where I might find the Bishop of London'(who in that 
critical time absconded) if her royal highness should have occasion 
for njifrieud. The princess, on this alarm, immediately sent me to 
the bishop. I acquainted him w nil her lesolutnm to leave the court, 
and to put heiself under his care. It was heieupon agreed that, 
when lie hud advised with his friends in the city, he should come 
about mid mght, in a hackney-coach, to the neighbourhood of tho 
Cockpit, in order to convey the princess to some place where she 
might bo private and; safe. The princess went to bed at the usual 
time, to prevent suspicion. I came to her soon alter; and by tho 
back'Stairs which went down from her closet, her royal highness, my 
Lady FtUharding, and I, with one servant, walked to tho coach, 
where we found the bishop anil the Earl of Dorset. They conducted 
us that nigOTto the bishop's house in the city, and the next day to 

my Lord Dorset’s, at Copt Hall,.As this flight of the princess 

to Nottingham lias by some been ignorantly, not to say maliciously, 
imputed to my policy and premeditated contrivance, 1 thought it ne¬ 
cessary to give this short, but exact relation of it. It was a thing 
sudden and unconcerted; nor had 1 any share in it farther than obey¬ 
ing my mistress’s orders in the particulars I have mentioned; though, 
indeed, I had reason enough on my own account to get out of the 
way, Lord Churchill having likewise, at that time, left the king, and 
gone over to the other party.'* 
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but the companion of l*er flight assures us that 
the princess did not think herself safe till she saw 
that she was surounded by the Prince of Orange’s 
friends. By tins time Plymouth had declined for 
the prince, and so had Bath and Bristol, York 
nod Hull; and all the chief nobility and gentry 
were flocking to his standard, and aiding in the 
composition or publication of manifestos and decla¬ 
rations. The Dutch army was joyfully expected 
in the ultra-loyal city of Oxford; and the uni¬ 
versity, to complete their recantation, sent to make 
William an offer of all their plate. There was a 
fresh flight of priests, and Jesuits, and court fa¬ 
vourites; among whom was the obnoxious Father 
Petre. All that remained of the council in Lon¬ 
don were distracted and panic-struck ; and Chan¬ 
cellor Jeffreys saw the gallows or a worse death 
before him' Unmeaning proclamations were 
issued, and negotiations were set on foot with the 
Prince of Orange; a general pardon to offenders 
was passed under the great seal, and promises and 
professions were lavished to an incredulous and 
now triumphant people." “Addresses,” says 
Evelyn on the 2nd of December, “ come up from 
the fleet not grateful to his majesty; the papists 
in office lay down their commissions and fly; 
universal consternation js amongst them; it looks 
like a reiolution!” 

But by this time James himself was convinced 
that nothing was left to him hut flight. The 
officers of the navy prevented the embarkation of 
the little Prince of Wales at Portsmouth. The 
child was brought back to London, and, on the 
night of the 10th (if December, the queen, dis¬ 


guised as an Italian lady, (led with it across the 
river to Lambeth, lighted on her doleful wav by 
the flames of burning popish chapels. From 
Lambeth the queen ami prince were conveyed in a 
coach to Gravesend, where they embarked in a 
yacht, which landed them at Calais. Within 
tweifljr-four hours the stupified king followed 
them. He cancelled the patents for the new 
sheriffs, with the writs issued for calling a parlia¬ 
ment, and, taking away the great seal with him, 
he fled with Sir Edward Hales across the Thames 
to Lambeth, throwing the seal into the river as he 
passed. Relays of horses had been provided by 
Sheldon, one of the equerries, and they rode with 
all speed to F’eversham, where they embarked in 
a custom-house hoy. But it blew a strong gale, 
and the master of the little vessel, seeing that he 
wanted more ballast, ran into the western cud of 
the Isle of Sheppey, where the people seized the 
disguised king as a fugitive jrsuit, treated him 
with proportionable rudeness, and carried him 
hack a prisoner t<w Fever sham. Then he made 
himself known; told the rabble, who had been 
calling him “ a Ipitchet-faced jesuit,” that he wag 
their king, procured pen, ink, and paper, wrote a 
note to Lord Winchelsca, the lieutenant of the 
county, who hastened to him to rescue him out of* 
the rude hands of that rabble rout of fishermen, 
Bailors, and smugglers, who took his money but 
refused to let him go. Never, perhaps, did a 
fallen despot present so miserable a spectacle. 
His mind was a complete wreck: he alternately 
implored and threatened; he told the mob that 
the Prince of Orange was seeking his life, and he 
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screamed for a boat# a boat! that be might escape, guards and no more, and to leave it to bis majesty 

When he was condlcted by Lord Winchelsea from either to return to his good city of London or to 

the public house® a private house in the town, retire to the .continent, arf he should think fit. The 

he fell a weeping,; ijrid deplored his great mis-' provisional government and the Prince of Orange 
fortune in losing a.piece of the wood of the true made no doubt that James would instantly turn 
cross, which had belonged to Edward the Con- his face towards France; but, to the astonish- 

fessor. When the news of his capture was parried ment of all, James, either by choice or epmpuT- 

to the Prince of Orange, who was then at Wind- sion, or through some deceptions practised upon 

sor, the messenger was referred to Burnet, who him, came back to London, and invited his son-in- 

exclaimed, “ Why did you not let him go?” law, the Prince of Orange, to meet him at Wlute- 

As soon as Jhe king’s flight from his palace hall, that they might there amicably settle die 

was known in the city, the populace proceeded to distractions of the nation. But William had cer- 
veTy violent extremities, being excited and mad- tainly no wish for any such interview, and he and 

dened’by all kinds of reports, some if not all of bis friends were probably alarmed by the com- 

whicli were invented by those who were managing miscration which the Londoners bad testified for 
or favouring this revolution. It was reported, for the fallen sovereign on his passage through the 
example, that the Irish part of the now disbanded city. What William and his party wanted was 
army had begun a massacre of the Protestants; the immediate expatriation of the king, which 
and this was sufficient to set the bells a-riuging could be converted into a virtual abdication; and 

and beacon-fires blazing in all directions. In to this end they drove, being assisted by some 

this frenzy they destroyed more popish chapels, whom James still considered as his personal 
broke open the houses of some of the foreign am-» friends. And, aB if to revive that intolerance of 
hassadurs, and made search for Father Petrc and all popery to which, immeasurably more than to 
his Jesuits. Petrc was safe in France ; hut the any other cause, he owed his ruin, lie, on tiie day 
pope’s nuncio was fain to disguise himself as a of his arrival at Whitehall, went to mass, and 
footman. In the midst of this search a wretch then, dining in public, had a jesuit to say grace.* 

fell into their hands, whose life would not have He, however, resumed some of the functions of 

been’safe for an instant with any other people in royalty, and showed no inclination to be gone. 

Europe in a similar state of excitement. This To quicken him, four battalions of tlie Dutch 
was Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, who was found in guards and a squadron of horse were marched 
Wapping disguised as a sailor. They cudgelled into Westminster; and James’s ex-minister Halifax, 

him, it is true, but they drew no knife or mortal and the Lords Shrewsbury and Delamere waited 

weapon against the butcher. With a rare reverence upon him with a peremptory message. Lord 

for the forms of justice, they carried him before Craven, who was at Whitehall with a few of the 

the lord mayor, who committed hint for safety, guards, declared that the Dutch should not enter 
and at his own request, to the Tower. At the ! there as long as he had breath in his body; hut 
midst of these tumults a provisional govemnent James had none of the spirit of this octogenarian 
was formed in a council of about thirty of the noble, and resistance was clearly worse than use- 

lnshops and peers that were in London; the go- less. The English guards were withdrawn, and 

veruor of the Tower was changed; and the Prince the Dutchmen surrounded the palace. Then 

of Orange was invited into the capital. This Halifax waited upon James, who was in lushed, 

council also ordered Lord Feversham to repair to and coolly told him that he must go to Ham, a 

his helpless master with two hundred of the life- • lUcivn, «ii<n»aejn«ent. 
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house belongin'; to the Dowager Duchess of 
Lauderdale, as the Prince of Orange intended 
to enter London on t'ne following morning, 
James merely said that Ilam was cold and damp, 
and that he should prefer going to Rochester. As 
this was a step towards France, he was soon in¬ 
formed that his son-in-law agreed; and about 
noon on the following day James embarked in the 
royal barge for Gravesend. He was attended by 
the Lords Arran, Dunbarton, Lichfield, Aylesbury, 
and Dundee, and followed and watched by a num¬ 
ber of Dutch troops in other boats.* The people 
of London almost forgot the past, and many of 
them were so much affected as to shed tears, and 
implore blessings on his dishonoured head. That 
night he slept at Gravesend, and on the morrow 
he proceeded to Rochester, where he spent four 
days, still watched by Dutch troops, who of course 

• " 17th Th’cmlwr. This night was a council: his majesty rHuaes 
to isM'iit to all the proposals, and goes awav again to Rochester. 

“ 18th. I saw h.m take barge. A sad sight!”— Evelyn. 


favoured rather than obstruct'd that flight which 
his fears and everything he sew and heard urged 
him to. On the night of tin 23rd of December 
“he rose from his bed, dress -d himself, walked 
through the garden of the house down to the Med¬ 
way, and put off in a boat with his natural son the 
Duke of Berwick, two ex-captains of the navy, 
and a groom of the chambers. On the following 
morning he reached a fishing smack, which had 
been hired for the voyage, and, passing the guard- 
ships attheNore without molestation or challenge, 
he landed on the morning of the 2§th at the small 
town of Ambleteuse. And thus was Britain 
happily delivered from the perverse and incurable 
dynasty of the Stuarts; and (in the words of a 
true though, in some respects, mistaken patriot, 
who lived in his exile to rejoice at this revolution) 
“ freed from those pestilential vapours which 
poisoned it in the late reigns.”* 

• Ludlow. 
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AnrHw«iu>p F.kiohton. From im Anonymous Print 

Bishop IIau. From llit* Picture in tin* GalUuy of Knmuucl College, Cambridge. 

lli-.H op Bi'mnit. From a Pietiue b\ Sir Umlh*»> Knelbu 

Hunyak. From n Print engraved liy Slmrji, after iim Anonymous Picture. 

Harrow. From a Picture bv Isaac VMiood, 111 Truitt) College, Cambridge, 

1 )r, John Owen. From a Print by Vertne. 

^IE four terms. Ah- I sumes in a revolution directed by opinion. l.By 
solutijm,—Constitu- j Absolutism wo understand every form of govern- 
" nient m which the whole power of the state is 

placed in the hands, whether of one person or of a 
body of persons, not responsible to the rest of the 
community : its most perfect form may be that of 
a monarchy, hut its principle and essence may 
equally subsist in an aristocracy or government of 
nobles, in a theocracy or government of priests, or 
in any other oligarchy or government by a par¬ 
ticular class. And although, again, the absolutism 
is most perfect when the governing power does 
not even derive its authority in the first instance 
from tht» will of the people, butjperpctuatcs itself 



tionalism,—Kcpuble 
carlism,— Democra¬ 
tism, may serve, with 
a little explanation, 
to designate the suc¬ 
cessive stages in the 
growth of opinion 
upon the subject of 
civil government, or 
the successive forms 
which Civil Govern¬ 
ment naturally as- 
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either hy natural descent or by its own indepen¬ 
dent nomination or election of its successors, even 
this is not necessary to constitute its essential cha¬ 
racter : the Roman] dictatorship, for instance, so 
long as it lasted] was a species of absolutism, 
a' though the dictator derived all his power origi¬ 
nally from the appointment of the senate; and so 
is the papal power in modern Rome, although 
each successive pope owes his elevation to his 
election by the college of cardinals. The most 
absolute of despotisms, indeed, might be erected 
by the widest popular suffrage, either exercised 
once for all at the first institution of the govern¬ 
ment, or periodically, or as the necessity recurred 
of making a new delegation of the supreme power. 
In most long established absolutisms, however, the 
government is renewed and continued without any 
reference to the popular will iu that any more than 
in its other acts; it js an autocracy, or aelf-ihsti- 
tuted, at least self-maintained, power, as well as 
an absolutism, or uncontrolled and irresponsible 
power. 2. When an absolute government breaks 
up, the form into which it nlways resolves itself in 
the first stage of the revolution is that which we 
have called Constitutionalism, and which may be 
described as an intermixture of the elements of 
absolutism and of popular control. The abso¬ 
lutism is not extinguished, it is only mitigated or 
checked. Men do not at once leap forth from 
tlio-e bonds of custom and authority by which they 
have been held up as well as restrained, but, in¬ 
fluenced partly by affection, partly by fear or 
prudence, partly by mere use and wont, strive to 
retain as much as they can of the ancient sysf etn 
even while venturing upon a new one. The idea 
upon which they set to work is, that that system 
rerpiires to be reformed or liberalised, not that it 
must he destroyed. They do not attempt to re¬ 
move the absolutism, but only to balance it—to 
introduce a new force of an opposite kind which, 
acting in combination with that, shall, as with 
opposite forces in mechanics, produce what may 
be called a diagonal or intermediate resultant, or 
shall correct and guide it, even as the spirit of the 
horse is not quenched, hut only tamed and di¬ 
rected, by the bit that is put in his mouth. As 
contrasted with the simplicity and headlong, un¬ 
resisted course of absolutism, this system of govern¬ 
ment may he styled organized or constitutional; 
and it may also he so designated with nearly equal 
propriety as contrasted with the simplicity of the 
other forms to he presently mentioned: but its 
distinguishing characteristic is, as we have ex¬ 
plained, the intermixture of the two elements or 
principles of absolutism and popular control. 3. 
In Republicanism, the next phasis which the re¬ 
volution assumes, there is no such intermixture; 
here the principle of absolutism is wholly aban¬ 
doned and exploded; and the single mainspring 
of the government is the will of the people, as 
expressed by the majority. The people are in this 
form of government what the crown is in an ab¬ 
solute monarchy, or the nobility j n an aristocracy. 
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In so far as the moving fori 1 * is concerned, it is 
equally simple with any of rhe forms of abso¬ 
lutism. 4. The last aspect jhich the revolution 
"turns up we have called, forwent of a better word, 
Democratism, or, as it may, be translated, the 
sovereignty of the rabble. Properly speaking, 
this is" not a form of government at all, but only 
the morbid exaggeration and abuse of the last- 
mentioned form, from which it is distinguished by 
signs of the same kind that distinguish a healthy 
from a diseased activity in the human mind or 
frame. As republicanism wholly rejects the ab¬ 
solute principle, so democratism, or rabble sove¬ 
reignty, renounces even the established regularities 
of republicanism—those institutions and rules of 
procedure which tend* even with the widest and 
most equal and indiscriminate diffusion of political 
rights, both to maintain the ascendency of worth 
and intelligence, and to give steadiness to the 
movement of the vessel of the state. In a republic 
the popular will is theoretically and ultimately the 
regulator of public affairs; but it is in fact itself 
regulated by certain fixed principles which have 
at all times been the loadstones of the national 
policy, and is drawn along, as it were, inschannels 
hollowed out for its currents to flow in. But a 
democratism, wanting all these guiding and re¬ 
straining influences, is all incoherency, instability, 
disorder, and violence;—in short, is merely repub¬ 
licanism gone mad, and not a government, but an 
explosive anarchy. 

The parallelism is very striking that subsists 
between these successive developments of the prin¬ 
ciple of liberalization in Civil Government and the 
successive developments of the same principle in 
Religion. Absolutism, Constitutionalism, Repub¬ 
licanism, and Democratism have their respective 
representatives in Popery,—Protestant National- 
Churchism,—Independency, — Fanaticism. We 
are now speaking, it will be observed, not of forms 
of church government, but of modes of doctrinal 
belief. 1. With the Papist the authority of the 
church, whether it be considered to reside in 
the pope or in general councils, is of the same 
absolute character with that of the governing 
power in any political absolutism : it may, when 
it chooses, profess to found its decrees upon scrip¬ 
ture, or tradition, or custom, or reason, or any other 
ground it may think most creditable or convenient; 
but it claims, nevertheless, to stand above even 
the highest of these things; for the fundamental 
pretension of the Romish church is nothing less 
than that it is ig the department of theological 
opinion the one permanent organ or interpreter of 
the Deity,—the power to which is committed the 
function of declaring his will to men without the* 
liability of being called to account, questioned, or 
contradicted by any other authority whatsoever. 
This is the essential and distinguishing character 
of Romanism. 2. What we have called Protestant 
National-Churchism differs from Romanism simply 
in this, that, still maintaining the supreme and 
absolute authority of the church, it limits the range 
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or jurisdiction of th-tc authority to the interpretation 
of the written wordfof God or the canonical scrip¬ 
tures. Within thiilnarrower field it attributes the 
same infallibility Umhe church that is claimed for* 
it by Romanism itsjlf. It has merely set up a 
barrier to restrain the absolutism of the* church 
within certain bounds, as constitutionalism in civil 
government does with absolutism there. In neither 
case is the absolutism destroyed; it is only sub¬ 
jected to a check or counterpoise. Here the cheek 
or antagonist principle is, that all theological truth 
necessary to be believed is contained in the holy 
scriptures, and that the church, therefore, must 
ground all its decrees upon that authority. This 
is, as it were, the consent of the House of Com¬ 
mons, which is made necessary in constitutional 
governments to enable a law to be passed by the 
sovereign. But still the church remains the sole 
interpreter of the language of scripture; and in 
that act of interpretation its authority is uncon¬ 
trolled and supreme. This principle both the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland 
hold against Independency, as stoutly as they do 
the oilier principle of the sufficiency of the scrip¬ 
tures against Popery. 3. The. distinguishing prin¬ 
ciple of Independency, again, under which term 
may be comprehended the chief descriptions of 
Protfttant Dissent, is the right of the private inter¬ 
pretation of the scriptures. In this scheme the 
element of absolutism is wholly extinguished, in 
the same manner as it is in the form of civil go¬ 
vernment to which we have given the name of 
Republicanism. The authority of the church, that 
is, of the clergy, goes here for nothing. Inde¬ 
pendency, indeed, recognises no church, in the 
sense in which that term is understood and 
used both by Popery and by Protestant Natiuual- 
Churchism. Advancing from the ground taken 
up by the latter to a still higher station in the 
ascent of liberalism, it proclaims not only the suf¬ 
ficiency of scripture as interpreted by the church, 
but its sufficiency us interpreted by the private 
judgment of every individual. It makes every 
Christian man in this sense a church to himself. 
4. But Fanaticism, which we do not here use at 
all as a term of obloquy or disparagement, goes a 
stage still beyond Independency, discarding even 
the principle of confining itself to the interpreta¬ 
tion of scripture, and asserting the right of each 
individual to make up his creed not only from 
that, but also from such visiqps or private inspira¬ 
tions as he may suppose himself to have been spe¬ 
cially favoured with from heaven. It thus resem¬ 
bles the most transcendental liberalism in civil 
government, or that which we have called Demo¬ 
cratism, in rejecting all restraint or guidance what¬ 
soever, aud reducing matters to such a state that 
the chances are against so many as even any two 
individuals being of the same religion. It is In¬ 
dependency, as that is Republicanism, run wild in 
the fulnesB of freedom aud power. 

. One thing is well worth noting in regard to this 
course which the spirit botli of civil and of reli- 
von. in. 
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gious liberalism is destined to run when it is once 
set a going. How strongly does that in which it 
ends resemble that from' which it began! After 
all, one kind of Absolutism has only been ex¬ 
changed for another—that of tli£ monarch, or the 
aristocracy, or the priesthood, for that of each in¬ 
dividual’s own will and fancy. As Demopratisfli 
makes each man a king to himself, so Fanaticism 
makes each man a pope to himself. No son of 
government has ever been found long practicable 
under the former, even with the aid of the imjjs- 
jiensahle contrivance by which, in coming to a 
decision, the majority is held to represent the 
whole ; as little, probably, could religion long sub¬ 
sist in the form of mere fanaticism in any commu¬ 
nity. The tendency of both these anarchies is 
alike to fall back into the first form of absolutism, 
not only because the advantages of that form are 
exaggerated, and its evils diminished, to the imagi¬ 
nation, by experience of the opposite extremes, hut 
also from a real sympathy there is between the 
spirit of anarchy and that of absolutism, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition between their outward 
manifestations. The one as well as the other, in 
truth, is, as we have said, a spirit of absolutism, 
that is, of unqualified unity of essence, and un¬ 
balanced, unlimited wilfulness. Both, accordingly, 
are equally one-sided and egotistical; equally exclu¬ 
sive and intolerant; equally vain, insolent, fierce, 
aud unreasoning: so that the temper generated 
in the one state of things becomes the most natural 
preparative for the other. 

This short exposition of general principles may 
help us to detect, under deceptive external ap¬ 
pearances, the real characters of the several reli¬ 
gious parties that appear upon the scene in the 
last and the present periods of our history, and to 
understand some of their movements that might 
otherwise seem inconsistent aud unaccountable. 
It will be found that, notwithstanding any tacking 
and winding which may have been enforced by 
the pressure of circumstances, the main course 
and ultimate objects of each were w hat the chart 
wc have given would indicate. 

The most remarkable phenomenon connected 
with the history of religion in England in the 
seventeenth century is the appearance of the nu¬ 
merous brood of minor varieties of dissenters styled 
the Sectaries. These were the nalurul progeny of 
Independency, and some of them, indeed, us, for 
instance, the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were 
then commonly called, were simply Independents, 
distinguished only from the general body bearing 
that name by some peculiar tenets not affecting 
either the essential principle of belief upon which 
the above classification is founded, or even the 
superficial characteristic 'of church polity. The 
greater number, however, range under the more 
advanced principle which we have called Fana¬ 
ticism, and were only the offspring of Indcpend- 
euey, inasmuch as the latter phasis of religious 
liberalism was that which immediately preceded 
ami may he said to have led the way to the former. 
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The Sectaries began to make tlieir appearance im¬ 
mediately after the assembling of the Long Par¬ 
liament in November, 1640, serving for the same 
diagnostic, o; performing the same functions,with the 
political societies which sprung up in the French 
Revolution on the opening of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly. At this date the parliament itself was almost 
to a man episcopal. One of the earliest votes of the 
Commons was a resolution that none should sit in 
their House but such as would receive the com- 
‘nyinion according to the usage of the Church of 
England ; nor had any other kind of dissent taken 
root till now even in the country, except that sort 
of primitive puritanism which consisted chiefly in 
an aversion to some of the rites and ceremonies of 
the established worship. Presbyterianism, whose 
quarrel with episcopacy, fiercely as it had been 
carried on, was merely about the external matters 
of church government and forma of worship,'Was 
as yet confined to Scotland: it does not appear 
that even those of the English puritans who were 
most dissatisfied with some things in the constitu¬ 
tion of the established church, and would have 
gone farthest in restraining and curtailing the 
power of the bishops, had generally made up their 
minds to the entire abolition of the order. Cir¬ 
cumstances, indeed, had been for some time pre¬ 
paring the way for a union between the puritanical 
party in England and the Scotch presbyterians, 
even before the course of political events threw 
them into each other’s arms; in particular, the 
prevalent, doctrinal theology of the puritans tended 
to alienate them from the growing Arminianism of 
the English church, and to turn their regards and 
sympathies to their brethren of the same Calvin- 
istic faith in Scotland. But it was the visit of the 
Scotch commissioners to Loudon, about the same 
time with the assembling of the Long Parliament, 
that properly planted Presbyterianism in England. 
“ The king retires to London,” writes Sir Philip 
Warwick, “and Scotch commissioners are sent up 
thither, and they, botli by the parliament and city, 
are looked upon as angels of light: and they fre¬ 
quent the congregations of the chief dissenting 
presbyters, who from all quarters of the kingdom 
flow up to this city, as if they were to convert an 
unsanctified, heathen nation; and Timothy and 
Titus are upon all occasions proved not to have been 
bishops, as a distinct order from presbyters; and 
the rites of the church of no better appellation 
than superstitions ; and the bowing at the name of 
Jesus hath a book written against it. with no less 
tide than Jcms-worship Confuted; so as, if a 
Mahometan had hearjl it cried in the streets, as it 
was, as I heard a gentleman say passing by, surely 
he might justly have thought this nation at that 
time was denying its Saviour.”* Tlius furiously 
blown upon, the flame of the new religion spread 
with wonderful rapidity ; the City of London very 
soon became generally presbyterian; a large sec¬ 
tion of the House of Commons caught the same 
spiritthe Assembly of Divines began their deli- 

* Memoirs, 153, 


beradons in the summer of lfijJS, and there pres- 
byterianism speedily acquire,,! so complete an 
ascendancy as to be enabled, fyim that stronghuld, 
to force the recognition of itsqf by the parliament 
and the country as the natioiitq profession of faith. 
By this time, however, both Independency and 
the many-headqd strength of Sectarianism had also 
arisen out of the great deep sea of opinion which 
the storm was now tossing ; and their united mass 
formed a gathering wave close behind presby¬ 
tery, which already felt no littlq uneasiness at 
being so pursued and pressed upon. In 1646 
the Reverend Thomas Edwards, a zealous pesby- 
terian minister of London, published a strange 
work under the title of “ Gangrmna, or a Catalogue 
and Discovery of many of the Errors, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious practices of the Sec¬ 
taries of this time, vented and acted in England in 
these last four years,”—the three parts making a 
thick little quarto of above six hundred pages,-- in 
which he enumerates no fewer than sixteen distinct 
species of heretical sects then flourishing in Eng¬ 
land ; namely, Independents, Browuists, Millcn- 
naries, Antinomiaus, Anabaptists, Arminians, Liber¬ 
tines, Familists, Enthusiasts, Seekers, Pcrfeptists, 
Socinians, Arians, Anti-Trinitarians, Unti-Scrip- 
turists, and Sceptics.* The Independents and Sec¬ 
taries not only hud now many congregations in 
London and other towns in all parts of the king¬ 
dom, hut, besides maintaining an active, obstinate, 
tormenting opposition in the assembly of divines 
itself, were fust advancing to become the dominant 
party in the parliament, and in the army were 
already omnipotent. This last result had been 
chiefly brought about by the remodelling which 
the army had undergone the preceding year after 
the breaking up of the negotiations at Uxbridge. 
“ When the old regiments were broken,” to quote 
the account of the modern Historian of Puritanism, 
“ the chaplains, being discharged of course, re¬ 
turned to their cures; and, as new ones were 
formed, the officers applied to the parliament and 
assembly for a fresh recruit ; but the presbyterian 
ministers, being possessed of warm benefices, were 
unwilling to undergo the fatigues of another cam¬ 
paign, or, it may he, to serve with men of such 
desperate measures. This fatal accident proved 
the ruin of the cause in which the parliament 
were engaged ; for, the army being destitute of 
chaplains, who might have restrained the irregu¬ 
larities of their zeal,,t,he oflicers set up for preachers 
in their several regiments, depending upon a kind 
of miraculous assistance of the divine Spirit, with¬ 
out any study or' preparation; and, when their 
imaginations were heated, they gave vent to the 
most crude and undigested absurdities. Nor did* 
the evil rest there; for, from preaching at the 
head of their regiments, they took possession of 

• To this work and its author Milton alludes in his Sonnet "On 
the New Pouters of Conscience under the Long Parliament 
Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent, 

Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 

Must now be named and printed heretics 
liy shallow Edwards and Scotch what d’ye call. 
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the country pulpitalwere they were quartered, till 
at length they spratl the infection over the whole 
nation, and broughtHhe regular ministry into con-, 
tempt.”* “ It was*l»e ministers that lost all by 
forsaking the army, says Baxter, himself a pres- 
byterian, “ and betaking themselves to an easier 
and quieter way of life. When th8 Bail of Essex’s 
army went out each regiment had an able chap¬ 
lain ; but after Edgehill fight most of them went 
home, and left the army to their own conduct.”f 
The victory at'Naseby, and the other successes 
which immediately followed “ the new' model,” 
raisedghe fame and influence of the army to the 
highest pitch : in part by moral, in part by mate¬ 
rial force, the Independents and Sectaries, with 
Cromwell at their bead, carried everything before 
them, in parliament, and elsewhere; the presby- 
terian members were thrust out from the House of 
Commons—the presbyterian ministers were forced 
to forego the exclusive possession of the church 
livings—Presbytery, erst pursued and pressed 
upon, was now overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
Independency. The collision of the two forces may 
be dated from the impeachment of the eleven mem¬ 
bers by the army and their secession from the 
House in June, 1641, and the catastrophe from 
the execution of the king about eighteen months 
afterwards. 

Then commenced the reign of a general, and, 
practically, almost universal toleration, which sub¬ 
sisted till the Restoration, a space of nearly eleven 
years. The principle of religious liberty could 
hardly have suggested itself to any speculators 
before the Reformation; hut it was taken up and 
maintained with more or less reservation by various 
writers not long after that event. Upon the hurtl¬ 
ing of Servetus at Geneva, in 1553, a controversy 
aiosc on the expediency of attempting to repress 
heresy by the arm of the civil power, which was 
strenuously denied in a work published in Latin 
at Basil the following year, under the fictitious 
name of Martinos Bellius, and which was attri¬ 
buted by Beza, who answered it, to the celebrated 
Sebastian Castalio. The author, a French trans¬ 
lation of whose work was soon after published at 
Lyons, cites several preceding writers as having 
promulgated the same opinions. A more famous 
defence of the same or similar views appeared also 
at Basil in 1565, the treatise of Janies Acontius, 
or Acnnzio, entitled Du Stralngemalihus Satana •, 
of which an English translation by John Goodwin, 
the Independent minister, was published at Lon¬ 
don in 1648, with the title of “ Satan’s Stratagems, 
or the Devil’s Cabinet Council Opened;” and re¬ 
issued in 1651, with that of “Darkness Disco¬ 
vered, or the Devil’s Secret Stratagems Laid 
Open.” Acontius, however, excepts atheists and 
apostates from the toleration which he would 
accord to mere heretics ; and even these latter lie 
docs not deny the abstract right of the magistrate 
to punish, but only endeavours to show that it is 
much the wiser as well as the safer course.—more 

* Neal, Hist. Uur, ii. 354 t Life, p. 61. 
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reasonable as well as more in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity—to leave them alone. But tlio 
earliest vindication of the principle yif religious 
freedom, in its widest extent, that appeared in the 
English language, seems to have'hccn a tract, en¬ 
titled “ Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty <rf 
Conscience, long since presented to Kiug'James 
and his High Court of Parliament, by Leonard 
Busher,” which was first printed in 1614, and 
again in 1646. Buslier would extend the most> 
perfect toleration not only to all forniB of Christ¬ 
ianity, in other words, to all diversities of heresy, 
hut also to every other religion as well as to the 
Christian ; nor would he have any punishment or 
restraint applied even to persons of no religion at 
all.* But this and the other schemes that have 
been noticed were nothing more than the specula¬ 
tions of individual writers ; the honour of having 
founded the first church or sect that made uni¬ 
versal toleration one of the articles of its creed and 
practice has been claimed for the Reverend Roger 
Williams, who was born of a reputable family in 
Wales in 1598, and was educated at the University 
of Oxford; but, after having been ordained in the 
established church, embraced the principles of the 
puritans, and emigrated in 1631 to the young 
colony of Massachusetts in New England, from 
whence, however, he was banished, three or four 
years afterwards, “ as a disturber of the peace of 
the church and commonwealth,” and driven to 
take refuge with a few followers among the Indians 
of what is now called Rhode Island, where he 
founded the settlement of Providence on a tract of 
territory purchased from the native inhabitants. 
The settlers were afterwards joined by other exiles 
from Massachusetts; and in 1643 Williams pro¬ 
ceeded to England, and, principally it is said by 
the aid of the younger Sir Henry Vane, obtained 
from the. Earl of Warwick, then governor and 
admiral of all the plantations, a charter of incor¬ 
poration for the new colony, under the name of 
“the' Incorporation of Providence Plantations in 
Narragansetl Bay.” In 1662 a second charter 
was obtained from Charles 11., in which the in¬ 
corporation was styled “the English Colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New 
England;” and by this moie especially the most 
ample and unrestricted religious freedom was 
made a fundamental principle of the constitution. 
It was declared that religion should he wholly and 
for ever free from all jurisdiction of the civil 
power; so that not only were all varieties of sects 
tolerated, hut no dominant or favoured sect was 
established. Of this latter* peculiarity the state 
founded by Roger Williams probably afforded the 
first exemplification in Clmstendom; and he may lie 
considered to have thus planted the germ of the sub¬ 
sequent entire and universal religious liberty of the 
American States. 1 n Rhode I sland itself, however, 

* An account of the treatises of Acontius anil Hu slier, with extracts, 
may he louml m uu mteiesting and most suggestive paper, entitled 
“Thoughts on Freedom in Matters of Opinion,” published in the 
Monthly Repository foi August, 1821 (Vol. xvi. No. pp. 452— 
403). 
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the results have been described as not altogether 
satisfactory in some respeets. One writer in the 
beginning of the last century briefly characterises 
the country by the words bona terra, mala yens 
(the land good, but the people bad), and affirms 
that the colony was “ a colluvies of Antinomians, 
Familists, Anabaptists, Antisabbatarians, Armi- 
uians, Soeinians, Quakers, Ranters, and everything 
but Roman Catholics and true Christians.”* 
f ‘ So little,” says Dr. Morse, “ has the civil autho¬ 
rity to do with religion here, that no contract be- 
teen a minister and a society (unless incorporated 
for that purpose) is of any force. It is probably for 
these reasons that so many different sects have 
ever been found here, and that the Sabbath and all 
religious institutions have been more neglected in 
this than any other of the New England States.”! 
The same writer observes that., besides the nume¬ 
rous religious sects in Rhode Island, “there is a 
considerable number of the people who can he 
reduced to no particular denomination, and are, as 
to religion, strictly Nothingarians and that, 
although in some parts “ public worship is attended 
with punctuality and propriety, in others they make 
the Sabbath a day of visiting and festivity, and in 
others they esteem every day alike, having no 
place of meeting for the purpose of religious wor¬ 
ship.” He admits, however, that, although the 
cleigy are dependent wholly on the integrity of the 
people for their support, their salaries not being 
recoverable by law,’ yet they “are in general 
liberally maintained, and none who merit it have 
reason to complain for want of support.’” A 
later writer informs us that the favourite tenet of 
the first clergymen of the state, “that human 
learning is no way necessary to a gospel preacher,” 
appears to have operated with an unfortunate effect 
on the diffusion of literary knowledge among the 
people; so that “ only a small part of the people 
have a Bible in their houses, and a very great pro¬ 
portion of them are unable to read or write.”§ 
Morse, in like manner,had long before stated that, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of the towns 
of Newport and Providence, the bulk of the people 
were “involved in greater ignorance perhaps than 
in any other part of New England.”[| Williams 
liimself is said to have become a Baptist a few 
years after his settling at Providence, and to have 
founded there a church of that persuasion,which re¬ 
mained united till 1653, when a dispute about Borne 
lite or doctrine divided the congregation into two. 
The same fate also befel a Baptist church esta¬ 
blished at Newport by Williams’s chief coadjutor 
m all his proceedings, a Mr. or Dr. John Clarke, 
who uas at once preacher, physician, and politician. 
Williams himself suYvivcd till 1683, by which time 
his colony, which is said to have originally consisted 

• l)r. Matboi’a Majrn'ilin, or History of New England, Book vil. 
chap 3, ns quoted iu Warden’s Acccaunt of the United States, vol. i. 
j*. 4/0. 

•f Morse’s American Geography, 1789;p. 210. 

% 1 bid. p. Si06. 

§ Wanten** Statistical, Political, and Historual Account of the 
United States of North America, 1819, sol. i. p. 4/1. 
j| Amer. Ueog. p. 2ufi, ( 


of only forty individuals beside^ himself, bad grown 
to a population of several Ihoyands: in 1730 the 
, number of souls in the State, / ccording to Morse, 
was 17,935 (including 986 , Indians and 1648 
negroes), produced “chiefly by the natural in¬ 
crease of the first settlers.” Williams is the 
author of two publications in support of his fa¬ 
vourite principle; the first entitled “ Bloody 
Tcnent of Persecution for Cause of Conscience, 
discussed between Truth and Peace,” Lon. 1644; 
the second, a vindication of the former against an 
attempted refutation by a Mr. Cotton, a Boston 
clergyman, Lon. 1652.* 

At the time when the patriarch of Rhode Island 
made his stand in this bold manner for the widest 
religious liberty, intolerance, bigotry, and super¬ 
stition nowhere held more potent sway than among 
the puritan colonists of New England—themselves 
fugitives from the ecclesiastical tyranny of their 
native land. Williams, as we have seen, had been 
driven from Massachusetts in 1634 for his dissent 
from the religion of the dominant party; but his 
expulsion procured the colony only a very brief 
respite from such troubles and distractions. In 
1633 there had arrived from England/along with 
some other ministers, the Mr. Cotton who has just 
been mentioned as many years alterwards thr op¬ 
ponent of Williams in the controversy about tole¬ 
ration; and in his company a Mrs. Hutchinson, a 
lady possessed by some very singular and enthu¬ 
siastic notions, which she soon began to publish 
abroad with great zeal and activity. Among other 
crotchets she is said to have maintained that the 
Holy Ghost dwelt personally in every justified 
man or woman. This and above eighty other 
peculiar opinions of hers were at length, after 
three weeks’ debating, condemned ns erroneous 
anil heretical in a synod or general meeting of tire 
clergy of the colony held at Cambridge in August, 
1637, her friend Mr. Cotton alone dissenting; 
and she and some of her principal followers were 
thereupon sentenced to banishment. Mrs. Hutch¬ 
inson, with her husband and family, took refuge in 
the first instance with Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island, and there they remained for five or six 
years; but a disagreement then took place, upon 
which she removed to the Dutch country beyond 
Newhaveu, and there she and all her family, 
amounting to sixteen persons, were the. year fol¬ 
lowing massacred by the Indians, with the excep¬ 
tion of one daughterj'whom they carried away with 
them into the woods. This was in 1643, and that 
same year either Mrs. Hutchinson’s religion, or 
some kindred species of Antinomianism, again 
sprung up in Massachusetts under a leader of the 
name of Gorton, and threw the colony once more 
into a ferment. Gorton and many of his followers 
were sentenced to imprisonment, with hard'labour 

* Much information respecting Rotor Williams is to b« found in 
llio notes to a poem entitled "Wnut Cheer? or Roger Williams in 
Banishment,” by the Hon. Job Durfee, Chief Judge of Bliode Island; 
and la the fourth volume of the " Transactions of the Rhode Iskntl 
Historical Society.'’ See also Backus's History of New England, 
Boston, 1777; 1 .297- 
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in irons, a severer punishment being threatened in 
case of a repetitiorlof the crime. Meanwhile the 
orthodox puritanisih of the colony was every day* 
becoming more fierjt? and rampant; the despotic 
majority, which imposed all its own whims and 
prejudices upon the wdiole community, now came 
to hold that the wearing of uncroppcd hair was an 
offence against the word of God, and that to put a 
pipe of tobacco to the lips was nothing less than 
to inhale the smoke of the bottomless pit. Upon 
this latter piece of daring profanity a penalty was 
actually imposed by the government. There were, 
beside*, laws by which whosoever should not com¬ 
municate with the State church, which was a spe¬ 
cies of Independency, was deprived of all civil fran¬ 
chises ; by which the worship of images was made 
punishable with death; and by which banishment 
was proclaimed against heretics of every descrip¬ 
tion. Under the last-mentioned law a hot perse¬ 
cution of the new sect of the Quakers was begun 
in 1056, in the summer of which year the first of 
them that made their appearance in the colony 
are said to have arrived, some from England, some 
from the neighbouring island of Barhadoes. They 
were immediately brought before the authorities, 
rommitted to prison, and some books they had 
brought with them seized and burned; and in the 
end they were banished from the colony in terms 
of the law. Afterwards Home additional laws 
were made, specially directed against Quakerism. 
It was enacted that any Quaker, after the first con¬ 
viction, if ft man, should lose one of hjft ears,—if 
a woman, should be severely whipped; for the 
second offence should, if a man, have his other ear 
cut. off,—if a woman, should receive another severe 
whipping ; for the third, whether man or woman, 
should have the tongue bored through with a red- 
hot iron. Even these severities, however, being 
found insufficient to eradicate the obnoxious sect, 
it was at last enacted that every Quaker returning 
to the country after banishment should he put to 
death; and several persons were actually executed 
wider this monstrous law. The persecution of 
the Quakers in Massachusetts continued with no 
abatement till after the Restoration, when it was 
at last put a stop to by an order obtained by their 
friends in England from the king, in September, 
1661, prohibiting the infliction upon them either 
of death or of any other corporal punishment on 
account of their opinions. The spirit of intoler¬ 
ance had nowhere else been carried to the same 
height of sanguinary fury; hut in a more mitigated 
degree it had pervaded others erf the New England 
settlements as well as Massachusetts. In Con- 
. liecticut, for instance, it waB also the law that none 
but church members should vote at elections; and 
in 1658 the general court of Newhavcn, the pre¬ 
siding authority in that State, passed an act or 
ordinance declaring that, “whereas there is a 
cursed sect of heretirB lately sprung up in the 
world, commonly called Quakers, who take upon 
them thut they are immediately sent from God, 
aud infallibly assisted % the Spirit, who yet speak 


and write blasphemous opinions, despise govern¬ 
ment and the order of Cod in church and com¬ 
monwealth, speaking evil of dignities, &c.;”— 
therefore, whosoever should briag or cause to he 
brought into the colony any known Quaker or 
other blasphemous heretic should forfeit tfie su8i 
of fifty pounds; if a Quaker should come into the 
colony on civil business, he should be bound, as 
soon as he arrived, to make his appcarence before 
a magistrate, from whom he should obtain licence 
to pass on his business for a certain limited time, 
having one or more, persons to attend upon and 
watch his proceedings at his own charge; if he 
disregarded this requirement, he should he punish¬ 
able with whipping, hard labour, and solitary con¬ 
finement, for the first offence; for the second, 
should be branded in the hand, as well as impri¬ 
soned and put to labour; for the the third, should, 
along with a new consignment to solitary impri¬ 
sonment and hard work, be branded in the other 
hand; for the fourth should have the tongue bored 
through with a red-hot iron, imprisoned and kept 
to labour again, and at last sent out of the colony 
at his own cost. 

It ought not to be overlooked, however, that 
even in England at this time, where, under the 
government of the Protector, a practical toleration 
was extended, as we have stated, to all sorts of 
religionists, so long as they refrained from disturb¬ 
ing the government or the peace of the community, 
the Quakers exposed themselves, by the excess of 
their zeal, to a good deal of suffering. The founder 
of tins sect was George Fox, who was born at 
Drayton, in Lancashire, in 1624. His father fol¬ 
lowed the trade of a weaver, and he himself, when 
he reached the proper age, was put apprentice to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and sold 
rattle, so that a good deal of money passed through 
Fox's hands. “ While I was with him,” says 
Fox, “ lie was blessed ; but after I left him he 

broke, and came to nothing.While I was in 

that service I used in my dealings the word 
‘verily;’ and it was a common saying among 
people that knew me, If George says ‘ verily,’ 
there is no altering hirti. When hoys and rude 
people would laugh at me, I let them alone and 
went my way ; but people had generally a love to 
me for my iimocency and honesty.”* The follow- 
lowing is his own account of the incident by 
which his first strong impressions of religion were 
awakened:—“ When I came towards nineteen 
years of age, being upon business at a fair, one of 
my cousins, whose name was Bradford, a pro¬ 
fessor, and having another* professor with him, 
came to me, and asked me to drink part of a jug 
of beer with them, and I, being thirsty, went in 
with them; for 1 loved any that had a sense of 
good, or that did seek after the Lord. When we 
had drunk a glass apiece, they began to drink 
healths, and called for more drink, agreeing toge¬ 
ther that he that would not drink should pay all. 

• A Journal of the Lift*, See., of that Ancient, Ilni.nont, and Faith¬ 
ful bfiVriifl ol Je&us Cluibt, George Fo\. tflii Edit. Leeds, 1836, i. 84. 
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I was grieved that any that made profession of 
religion should do so. They grieved me very 
much, having never had such a thing put to me 
before by any sort,of people; wherefore I rose up 
to go, and, putting my hand into my pocket, I 
tO'ok out a groat and laid it upon the table before 
them, and said, If it be so, I will leave you. So 
I went away, and when I had done what business 
I had to do I returned home, but did not go to 
be^ that night, nor rould I sleep, but sometimes 
walked up and down, and sometimes prayed and 
cried to the Lord, who said unto me, Thou seest 
how young people go together into vanity, and old 
people into the earth ; thou must forsake all, both 
young and old, and keep out of all, and be as a 
stranger unto all.”* In obedience to this sup¬ 
posed voice from heaven, he made himself a 
dress all of leather, as the most durable material 
he could procure, and commenced a wandering 
life, reading the Scriptures as he went about from 
place to place, and extracting from them many 
new and true meanings, as he imagined, by the 
illuminating aid of the Holy Spirit. He also saw 
many visions, prophetic, as he believed, of things 
that were to come to pass. Having at last reached 
London, after residing there for a short time he 
determined to return home to his friends; this 
was in 1645; lmt, after a few months, he again 
set out on his travels more fixed in his pecu¬ 
liar notions than ever. It seems to have been now 
that he began to put in practice most of those 
singularities of outward demeanour by which 
his followers still continue to be distinguished. 
“ When the Lord sent me forth into the world,” 
lie says in his Journal, “ he forbade me to put oft’ 
my hat to any, high or low; and I was required to 
thee and Hunt all men and women, without any 
respect to iich or poor, great or small. And, as I 
travelled up and down, I was not to hid people 
Good morrow or Good evening; neither might I 
bow or scrape with my leg to any one; and this 
made the sects and professions to rage.”f He now 
also gave up all attendance upon the services of 
religion in the public churches. He liegan to 
preach in 1641 at Duekenfield, near Manchester; 
and boon after several of his disciples, both men 
and women, followed his example, according as 
they conceived themselves to he moved by the 
Spirit. In 1649 Fox got into his first trouble 
with the constituted authorities by his conduct in 
interrupting the public service in a church at Not¬ 
tingham, where, upon the clergyman telling the 
people in the: course of his sermon that they were 
to try all doctrines by the Holy Scriptures, he 
stood up in tlte middle of the congregation, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, no! it.'is not the Scripture, but 
it is the Holy Spirit, by which opinions and reli¬ 
gions are to he tried ; for it was the Spirit that led 
people into all truth, and gave them the knowledge 
of it.” As he persisted in continuing his speech, 

* A JoiiVnal of the Lite. &e., ofOiat \orient. F.minctit, amt Failli- 
l'ul Servant of le.ua Christ, Oeoi ee Fox. 6th Fill, Leeds, 1836, i. 84. 

t Ibid. 114. 4 * 


the officers removed him frorh the church, and 
carried him away to the gaol, ffrom which he was 
(brought the same evening befofie the mayor, alder¬ 
men, and sheriffs. The resftlj was a short impri¬ 
sonment, On some subsequent occasions on which 
he conducted himself in the same way he was put 
in the stocks; and at last the magistrates of Derby 
sent him to prison for six months. These punish¬ 
ments, however, instead of putting down the new 
sect, or checking their zeal, had the very opposite 
effect. “ By this time,” to quote the summary of 
a modern ecclesiastical historian, “ there began to 
appear some other visionaries, of the same make 
and complexion with George Fox, who spoke in 
places of public resort, being moved, as they said, 
by the Holy Ghost; and even some women, con¬ 
trary to the modesty of their sex, went about streets, 
and entered into churches, crying down the teach¬ 
ing of men, and exhorting people to attend to the 
light within themselves.”* The name Quakers 
was first given to Fox and his followers, as he 
himself informs us in his Journal, in October, 
1650, by Gervas Bennct, Esq., a justice of Derby, 
before whom lie had been brought, on his bidding 
the justice and those about him “ tremble at the 
word of the Lord.” Being considered to be de¬ 
scriptive of tiic emotion witli which they were' wont 
to pronounce their public addresses, it was eagerly 
caught up and spread among the people. “ At 
length,” continues Neal, “ they disturbed the 
public worship by appearing in ridiculous habits, 
with emblematical or typical representations of 
some impending calamity; they also took the 
liberty of giving ministers the reproachful names 
of hirelings, deceivers of the people, false prophets, 
&c. Some of them went through divers towns and 
villages naked, denouncing judgments and cala¬ 
mities upon the nation.”} It does not follow, 
however, that, although these extravagancies may 
have been committed by persons calling themselves 
Fox’s disciples, they were approved either hy him 
or by the generality of his followers. It was a 
tenet of the new sect, that no one day, any more 
than one house or building, was more sacred than 
another ; but, although thus disowning any parti¬ 
cular sanctity in the Christian Sabbath, they early 
liegan, on grounds of expediency, to make that 
their principal day of meeting for religious worship. 
Quaker meeting-houses were first established in 
Lancashire aud othep parts of the North in 1652, 
and soon after in the City of London ; but it was 
not til) some years subsequent to the Restoration 
that the congrcgatVbns were all organized into one 
body. Meanwhile the members of the sect suf¬ 
fered a world of tribulation, partly from the hos¬ 
tility of the populace, partly from the oppressive 
conduct of the government and the magistrates, 
which, whether or not provoked in some degree 
by their own indiscretion, they generally endured 
both with fortitude and meekness. “ A Christian 
exhortation to an assembly, after the priest had 
done and the worship was over,” says one of their 
* Neal, Hist. Pur. ii. 676. j t Ibid. 677- 
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historians, “ was denominated interrupting public 
worship, and disturbing the priest in his office; an 
honest testimony |gainst sin in the streets or 
markets wqs styleiTg breach of the peace; and* 
their appearing beflre the magistrates covered, a 
contempt of authority: hence proceeded fillies, im¬ 
prisonments, and spoiling of good#. Nay, so hot 
for persecution were some magistrates, that, by an 
unparalleled misconstruction of the law against 
vagrants, they tortured with cruel whippings the 
bodies of both men and women of good reputation, 
merely because they went under the denomination 
of Quakers.”* Fox himself was repeatedly sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment and other ill usage, some¬ 
times on the charge of merely disturbing the peace, 
sometimes on that of uttering heresy and blas¬ 
phemy. Even the tolerant and liberal government 
of Cromwell, under which most other sects en¬ 
joyed tranquillity and protection, did not, as we 
have intimated, put a period to the persecution of 
the. Quakers. In 1656 Fox and two of his friends 
were taken up at St. Ives on the charge of distri¬ 
buting papers tending to the'disturbance of the pub¬ 
lic peace (the papers consisted merely of an exhorta¬ 
tion to the people to fear God and learn the light 
from Christ, which Fox had written) ; ami, having 
been brought to their trial after nine weeks’ con¬ 
finement, although nothing illegal could be proved 
against them, were fined twenty marks a-piece for 
coming into court with their hats on, and, on 
refusing to pay their fines, were committed to a 
loathsome dungeon, where they remained thirty 
weeks until released by an order from Cromwell, 
obtained only after repeated applications. The 
Protector, however much disposed to interfere 
sooner, appears to have been deterred from doing 
so by the fear of offending the popular feeling. 
The same year two other Quakers, respectable 
tradesmen, having been apprehended as vagrants 
at Exeter, and afterwards brought to trial at the 
assizes, were, although nothing was proved against 
them, fined forty pounds each for contempt of 
court because they did not take off their hats, and 
detained above a year in prison for non-payment 
of their fines. Many others, both men and women, 
about the same time, were fined, imprisoned, 
whipped, or set in the stocks, generally for being 
found wandering about as vagrants, or for being 
found travelling to their places of worship on the 
first day of the week, which was called breaking 
the Sabbath. It appeared, bynm account presented 
to parliament in 1651, that there were then one 
hundred- and forty Quakers in prison in different 
parts of England, and that one thousand nine 
_ hundred had been apprehended and punished 
'in the preceding six years, of whom twenty-one 
had died in confinement. Still, it does not appear 
that any of them were punished at this time on 
account of any peculiar opinions they held, so 
long at least as they refrained from publicly at¬ 
tacking certain points of the common belief, their 
doing which, indeed, sometimes exposed them to 

* Gough’s History of the Quakers, i. 140. 
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the charge of being guilty of the crime of blas¬ 
phemy. On the contrary, it was now', as has been 
stated, that they began to assemble openly for reli¬ 
gions worship in meeting-houses df their own. 
Their first place of meeting in Loudon is said to 
have been the dwelling-house of Robert Dring, ij> 
Wnlling-strcct; it began to be made use of for 
that purpose in 1654. Soon after, on their numbers 
becoming too large to be accommodated in u pri¬ 
vate house, they hired the Bull and Mouth inn, in 
St. Martin’s le Grand, “where,” says Nfal, 
“ women as well as men spoke as they were 
moved; and when none were moved there was no 
speaking at all. The novelty of this assembly 
drew great numbers of people thither out of 
curiosity; nor did any give them disturbance as 
long as they continued quiet within themselves. 
But in several places, where they had no business, 
the’extravagance of their speakers was insuffer¬ 
able. One of them interrupted the minister in 
Whitechapel Church, and disturbed the whole 
assembly. A female came into Whitehall Chapel 
stark naked, in the midst of public worship, the 
lord-protector himself being present.* Another 
came into the parliament-house with a treuchard 
in her hand, which she broke in pieces, saying, 
‘ Thus shall ye he broke in pieces.’ Thomas 
Aldam, having complained to the protector of the 
imprisonment of some friends in the country, and 
not finding redress, took off his cap, and tore it in 
pieces, saying, ‘ So shall thy government be torn 
from thee and thy house.’ Several, pretending an 
extraordinary message from heaven, went about 
the streets of London, denouncing the judgments 
of God against the protector and his council. One. 
came to the door of the parliament-house with a 
drawn swoid, and wounded several who were pre¬ 
sent, snying he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to 
kill every man that sat in the House. Others, in 
their prophetic raptures, denounced judgments on 
the whole nation, and frequently disturbed the 
public assemblies where the chief magistrate him¬ 
self was present. Many opened their shops on 

* Neal, however, hag quoted no authority Jbr this story, and hi* 
editor, l)i. Toulmm, has been nimble to discover where he u«t it It 
is mil to be round either in SewelN Ilistoiy ot Quakerism or Rough’s 
History ol the Quake in. But (here die other instances in which pri¬ 
mitive Quukemm is asset ted to have made tins nxtruoi dniary exhi¬ 
bition of itself. in. Morse mention* the following tacts an having 
taken place in New England about the time we ui« now treating of: 
“ Thomas New house went into a meetinghouse at Boston with a 
couple of glass bottles, nnd biohe them before the congregation, and 
threatened Than will the J-m d break you in pieces Another tune M. 
Brewster came in with her face smeared us black as u coni. 
Deborah Wilson went thiough tho street* of huleui as naked as Bhe 
was bom." (Amor. (feog. |>. W9.) The passage is uppaiently given 
as u quotation Irani some oilier work, the title of w Inch, however, is 
not mentioned. Fox himself, m his Journal, has tins following en¬ 
tries:—*' 1060 A Fiiuud went naked tlynugh tho town (of Skipion ), 
declaring tmth, and ho was much beaten.” (i. 511.)—"William 
Sympsoti was moved ol tlu* Loid to go, at several times, foi three 
\eais, naked and barefoot be tore them, as a sign unto them, in mar¬ 
kets, courts, towns, cities, to pricfts* houses, and to great men's 
houses, telhug thorn. So shall they all bo stripped naked, ns ho 
was snipped naked. And sometimes lie was moved to put on hair 
sackcloth, and to besmem bis face, and to tell them, so would the 
Lord besme.il all their leligiou us lie was besmeaied. (treat suflvi- 
ingg did that poor muu undergo, sore whipping* with horse whips mid 
coach-whip* on Ins bare body, grievous 8tolling* and imprisonments 
m thiee years’ time lielbte the king came in, that they might have 
taken warning, but they would not: they rewarded his love with 
cruel usage. Only the mayor of Cambridge did nobly to him, for he 
put hi# gown about huu k uud took him into his house.” (i. 543.) 
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the Lord’s-day, in defiance of the laws, and were 
so very obstinate and intractable that it was im¬ 
possible to keep the peac£ witlwut Borne marks of 
severity.”* '* 

The famous case of James Naylor furnishes the 
most remarkable example that has been recorded 
at once of the occasional extravagance of the first 
Quakers, and of the sanguinary bigotry of those 
times. Naylor, having been apprehended at Bris¬ 
tol, about the beginning of December, 1656, was 
sent up by the magistrates of that city to the par¬ 
liament, then sitting, which immediately appointed 
a committee to investigate the case. He told the 
committee that he was a native of the parisli of 
Ardisloe, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and that 
he had lived there till he was married, “ according 
to the world,” when two or three and twenty. 
When the war began he entered the army, and 
became a quartermaster in Major-General Lam¬ 
bert's troop. In the course of the debate to which 
the report of the committee gave rise, Lambert 
afterwards bore strong testimony to the correctness 
of Naylor’s conduct and the worth of his character 
at this time. “ He was,” said he, “ two years my 
quartermaster, and a very useful person. We 
parted with him with great regret. He was a 
man of very unblameahle life and conversation.”f 
He left the army in consequence of being disabled 
by illness, and returned home; “ about which 
time,” rontinues the report, “he was a member 
of an Independent church ut Horhcry, in York¬ 
shire, of which church Mr. Christopher Marshall 
was pastor; mid by the same church since cast 
out, as himself confessed! he hath heard ; by which 
church he was charged as guilty of blasphemy, 
and uncivil and wanton carriage with one Mrs. 
Roper, a married woman, us that she should Sit 
on his knee, and kiss him, before divers other per¬ 
sons.” With regard to the blasphemy for which 
he was apprehended at Bristol, it was clearly 
enough proved, by the admissions of the parties 
themselves, that as he rode from Exeter to that 
city, while some women led his horse, others 
spread their scarfs and handkerchiefs before him, 
singing the words “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” and other 
ejaculations of praise appropriated in Scripture to 
the Saviour. The committee found “ that the said 
Janies Naylor assumed the name and the incom¬ 
municable attributes and titles of our blessed 
Saviour, as the Fairest of Ten Thousand,—the 
Only begotten Son of God,—the Prophet of the •' 
Most High God,—the King of Israel,—the Ever-" 
lasting Son of Righteousness,—the Prince of Peace, 
— the One sent to ju(Ige amj try the cause of Israel, 
—Jesus,—He in whom the hope of Israel stapd- 
eth.” As far as anything can be madfe-of .the 
somewhat evasive and unintelligible .drawers of 
Naylor himself, it should seem that he considered 
these epithets and laudatory exclamations to be 
addressed not exactly to himself, but to Christ 

• Hist. Pur. 11.662. 

f Diary of Thomos Hurton, Member of the Parliament! of Oliver 
and Hicmird Cromwell, from 1650 to 1651); 4 vol». 8vo. Lou, ltikd. 
Yob i. p. S3. 
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dwelling in him; he earnestly disclaimed any in- 
tention of assuming to himself the honour due to 
the Creator; but, although h‘“, admitted that he 
’ did not check the adoration oWiis female admirers, 
he professed to have paid veV little attention to it, 
and to have no distinct recollection of what the 
words were that-they used in their letters and oral 
addresses. “ One thing also,” say the committee 
in their report, “ being part of the matter of fact, 
we think worthy your knowledge, though much 
stress will not he laid on it; and that is, that the 
description of our Saviour by Publius Lentulus to 
the Senate of Rome in writing (which is also im¬ 
printed) was taken upon one of James Naylor’s 

attendants.And for Naylor’s hair, both 

colour and manner of wearing it, as also the 
fashion of his beard, und feature and person, did 
much agree with that description ; which also was 
taken notice of by many of the committee, how 
much he resembled (as they apprehended, with 
some affectation) the picture usually drawn fur 
our Saviour.” One ardent devotee, Dorcas Er- 
bury, who had particularly distinguished hciself 
in singing hosannahs to the prophet, and spread¬ 
ing her garments before lum in ins progress 
through Somersetshire, affirmed that'shc hud lain 
dead in Exeter gaol for two whole days, and that 
Naylor hud restored her to life by laying hiil’hand 
upon her ! Naylor himself, when questioned 
touching this transaction, was move than usually 
ambiguous and obscure ; he was rather disinclined 
to say anything on the subject, hut, upon being 
pressed, admitted that he conceived there was a 
power ni him from above ; “ and it is the same 
power,” he continued, “ whcieof you read in the 
Scriptures, that hath raised the dead.” lie ap¬ 
pears to have behoved that lie possessed the power 
of recalling the dead to life, but to have bail doubts 
as to its having been actually exercised on this 
occasion. One of the most curious passages of 
the evidence taken by the committee is the follow¬ 
ing :—“ John Baynham, deputy to the serjeaut of 
the House, to whose custody Naylor and his com¬ 
pany are committed, informed, That the usual 
posture of James Naylor is sitting in a chair, and 
his company, both men and women, do sometimes 
kneel; and when they are weary of kneeling they 
sit upon the ground before him, singing these and 
divers other words to the like purpose,—namely, 
Hilly, Holy, to the Almighty, to the true God, 
'»*nd great God 1 ajtfj glory to the Almighty, &e. 
And thus they dt^justlally all the day lung; but 
the informer never heard Naylor sing as aforesaid. 
And suith, there Is great resort to the said Naylor 
by diyers persons, who, most of them, do kneel 
before him in the manner aforesaid. And Martha 
Simmons (one of the Bristol worshippers), in the 
posture aforesaid, sung, This is the joyful day ! 
Behold, the King of Righteousness is come J And 
further, the informer saith, that he never knew 
the said Naylor show any dislike, either by reproof 
or otherwise, of that honour or worship which 
John Stranger and his wife, Martha Simmons, 
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and Dorcas Erbury, and the rest gave him as 
aforesaid. And a member of the House, being 
lately at the place wjhete N aylor is now a prisoner, 
informs the^ommi.Iee that he saw Naylor and < 
his company in the |>Jsture aforesaid, and heard 
John Stranger and one of the women singe Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God! and Holy, holy, to thee, 
thee, thee, Lord God ! And whilst John Stranger 
sung these words he did sometimes look upwards, 
and sometimes upon James Naylor. Another 
member informed us, as upon his own view, to 
the same purpose. And at Naylor’s last exami¬ 
nation before the committee, being Wednesday the 
3rd inslant (December), one William Piggot did 
inform that, Naylor sitting in a chair where he is 
now a prisoner, one Sarah Blackbury came to 
him, and took him by the hand, and said, Rise 
up, my love, my dove, my fair one, and come 
away : why sittest thou among the pots ? and pre¬ 
sently put her mouth upon his hand, mid sunk 
down upon the ground before him.” Naylor 
denied that the woman lmd either bowed down, as 
thus stated, or touched his hand with her mouth ; 
she had only, he said, taken his hand m hers. It 
is very plain, howcvei, that, owing perhaps in 
great part to his imposing presence, Naylor exer¬ 
cised a wonderful influence over the imaginations 
of the female enthusiasts witli whom he came in 
contact; the few male followers he had seem to 
have been mostly led after him by their wives : he 
was emphatically a ladies’ prophet- By the 
House of Commons, however, he was regarded as 
a personage of the first national impoitanec; his 
rase kept them in hot debate from morning to 
night from the 5th till the 17th of December in- 
elusive, and called forth an absolute inundation of 
the learning and eloquence both of theology and of 
law, much of it foaming with a fury and rancour 
of fanatic zeal, compared to which the worst ex¬ 
travagances imputed to the poor half-crazy Quaker 
were decent and respectable.* First, after three 
days’ wrangling, it was voted “That James Naylor, 
upon the. whole matter of fact, is guilty of horrid 
blasphemy;” and “That James Naylor is a grand 
impostor and seducer of the people.” Then came 
the question of the punishment to be inflicted, 
when it was actually moved that he should he put 
to death, and that a hill should he prepared and 
brought in for that purpose! The debate upon 
this question lasted above a week, at the end of 
which the atrocious proposiymi was only defeated 
by a majority of fourteen, the numbers being 82 
for, and 1)0 against it. Among other speeches deli¬ 
vered against the motion was a most elaborate one 
by the Lord Commissioner Whitclock, overflowing 
not only with law and Latin, hut still more with 
theology and Hebrew, m which, among other 
things,- it was solemnly put and discussed whether 
it. was “ necessary for the being and preservation 
of the people and commonwealth of England that 
James Naylor should he put to deathFinally, 

* Hinton’s report of the debates on Naxlor’s case oLCiipifs nearly 
150 pages. 
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it was resolved, on Wednesday, the 17th, “That 
James Naylor he set on the pillory, with his head 
in the pillory, in the Palace Yard, Westminster,* 
during the space of two hours on Thursday next; 
and shall be whipped by the hangman through 
the streets, from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
London; and there likewise he set on the pillory 
with his head in the pillory, for the space of two 
hours, between the. hours of eleven and one, on 
Saturday next; in each place wearing a paper, 
containing an inscription of his crimes; and that- 
at the Old Exchange his tongue be bored through 
with a hot iron ; and that he he there also stigma¬ 
tized in the forehead with the letter B ; and that 
he be afterwards sent to Bristol, and be conveyed 
into and through the said city oil horseback, bare- 
ndged, with his face backward, and there also 
publicly whipped the next market-day after he 
com* thither; and that from thence lie he com¬ 
mitted to prison in Bridewell, London, and there 
restrained from the society of all people, and there 
to labour hard till he shall he released by parlia¬ 
ment; and during that time to be debarred the 
use of pen, ink, aud paper, and shall have no 
relief hut what he earns hv his daily labours.” 
This sentence was executed in all its parts; and 
Naylor endured his sufferings with the courage of 
a martyr. “This day,” says Billion, under date 
of 27th December, “ B. aud I went to see Naylor’s 
tongue bored through, and him marked in the 
forehead. He put out his tongue very willingly, 
hut slirinked a little when the iron came upon his 
forehead. He was pale when he came out of the 
pillory, but high-coloured after tongue-boring. 
He was hound with a cord by both arms to the. 
pillory. Rich, the mad merchant, sat ban: at 
Naylor’s feel all the time. Sometimes he sang 
and cried, and stroked his hair and face, and 
kissed his hand, and sucked the flic out of his 
forehead. Naylor embraced his executioner, and 
behaved himself very handsomely and patiently. 

A great crowd of people there; the sherilf present, 
cum mullis, at the Old Exchange, near the con¬ 
duit.”* According to the account in the State 
Trials, “ some of his followers were so prodi¬ 
giously impious and silly as to lick his wounds, 
kiss his feet, lean in his bosom,” &c. At first, 
when lie was consigned to Bridewell, lie refused to 
work, and of course, in terms of Ins inhuman sen¬ 
tence, was left to starve; hut, after fasting for 
three days, he submitted to the only means by 
which he could procure a little food. He lay in 
prison for two years, when his enthusiasm at last 
cooled so far us to induce him to admit that he 
had done wrong in receiving the honours that 
were paid to him in his progress to Bristol. 
“All those ranting, wild spirits,” he says, in 
one of the papers written by lum in prison, and 
published niter his death, “ which gathered about 
me at that time, of darkness, with all their wild 
arts and wicked woiks against the honour of God 
and his pure spirit and people, I renounce : and 
* Dihi-v. i. 2(i6. 
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■whereas I gave advantage, through want of judg¬ 
ment, to that evil spirit, I take shame to myself.” 
On this, the Rump parliament that assembled after 
Oliver Crorr well’s death allowed him to go at 
large; and he nfttjrwards published some tracts or 
papers in defence of the Quakers, who still ac¬ 
knowledged him as one of their body. He sur¬ 
vived his restoration to liberty, however, only a 
few months. In the latter end of the year 1660 
lie was found in a dying state in a held in Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, and, being carried home, soon after¬ 
wards expired, being, it is supposed, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. His last hours were 
breathed away in the expression of a mild, bene¬ 
volent, and humble piety; and we are told that, 
after his lull, Naylor was a man of great self-denial, 
and very diffident and jealous of himself.* 1 

The leading principle of Quakerism, the para¬ 
mount authority attributed to the suggestions of 
what is assumed to lie the divine spirit, or a voice 
from heaven speaking within the heart, being in 
fact the distinguishing characteristic of what we 
have called the last of the four modes of religious 
belief, was adopted in this time of teeming secta¬ 
rianism by several other denominations besides 
the Quakers, each holding it in combination with 
some other peculiar tenet, by which it was modified 
into a new system of faith and practice. The 
Millenarians, or Fifth Monarchy-men, for example, 
united it with the belief in the immediate coming 
of Christ to reign personally for a thousand years 
upon the earth, with the saints for his ministers 
mid local vicegerents. The Ranters added to it 
the persuasion that a main part of religion con- 
sislod in vociferation ami violence of bodily excite¬ 
ment. The Behmenists, or disciples of Jacob 
Bchmcn (properly Hiihme), styled the Teutonic 
Philosopher, who had preached the doctrine of the 
inward light even in England long before Fox, 
held it of course' along with the other parts of 
their master’s complicated system of theological 
metaphysics. The Vanists, or followers of the 
younger Sir Harry Vane, otherwise called the Seek¬ 
ers, seem to have conjoined with it the notion that 
an essential attribute of religious truth was a cer¬ 
tain mistiness or vagueness, eluding distinct appre¬ 
hension, and rather to he groped alter in a sort of 
continual half-scepticism than ever properly found 
out and embraced by the mind as a solid and 
satisfying conviction. And another sect culled the 
Mugglotoniuiis, who professed to he believers in 
“ the two last prophets and messengers of God, 
John Reeve and l.udowicjt Muggleton,” found in 
the great Quaker principle an assurance of the 
incarnation of the Prince of Darkness as well as of 
the Divinity, and of many other peculiar crotchets. 
Tin ■se. last were among' the fiercest antagonists 
both of the Quakers and the Behmenists, appa- 

* An account of the evidence token by the parliamentary com¬ 
mittee in the case of Naylor, in some parts conaitlerahly fliller than 
tlutt given iu the Stain Tu.iU, funa which our extracts are. taken, is 
jpvdn in a pamphlet preserved in the llarlcian Miscellany, vol vi. 
pp.424—4R9(8vo. edit. oflMlO), entitloil The Grand Impostor Ex¬ 
amined, &c. 4to. Lou. 1656. 
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rently for no other reason bo much as on account 
of the contiguity of their respective creeds, or what 
they all three had in common. “ Knowledge of 
•the true God and the right detil,” writes Muggle¬ 
ton, in 1661, in a letter to (rfslof hislemale devo¬ 
tees (they seem like those of Naylor to have been 
mostly of that sex), “with the knowledge of the 
place and nature of heaven, and the place and 
nature of hell, with the. persons and nature of angels, 
and the mortality of the soul; upon the knowledge 
of these six principles dependeth the eternal hap¬ 
piness of man, in which Jacob Bemou was utterly 
ignorant; yet lie doth talk of a God, and a devil, 
and of angels; but knows nothing of the person 
and nature of them. Yet his philosophical light 
was above all men that doth profess religion, until 
this commission of the Spirit came forth, which 
hath brought Jacob Bemon’s light, and many other 
high lights, down very low within these ten years.”* 
“ 1 make no question,” he writes to another disci¬ 
ple, also a woman, “but that you shall increase, in 
faith, light, and life, to the opposing of all those blind 
and dark lights, the Quakers, that have no God but 
what is within them, and that light within them will 
he found in the end to he but darkness; and then 
how great will that darkness he! For their God 
and their light within themselves will perish to 
eternity; for, though they seem to he. the best of 
all the seven churches in righteousness of life, 
and do suffer more by the. powers of the. nation 
than any other, yet they are the. worst of all the 
seven churches in point of doctrine; for they aie 
absolutely the spirit of Antichrist, which demeth 
both the Father and the Sun.”f His letters and 
other works arc full of passages to the same effect.; 
hut the most extraordinary of his effusions in this 
strain is his “ Sentence of Damnation ” upon twen¬ 
ty-six Quakers of Cork, who, at a quiuterly meet¬ 
ing held there in July, 1(573, had thought it 
necessary to vindicate themselves horn the impu¬ 
tation, which it, seems had got abroad, that they 
had gone over to the Muggletoniuns, as a good 
many of their brethren had done, by publishing 
what they called their testimony against the errors 
of that sect. The testimony is a short, and compa¬ 
ratively mild protestation ; Muggleton’s reply ex¬ 
tends to thirteen quarto pages, and in scorn and 
arrogance, though not perhaps in dignity, might 
match any fulmination of Hildebrand himself. 
One paragraph of it is curious, as entering with 
some minuteness intij the history both of Muggle- 
tonianism and of Quakerism:—“ Whereas you say, 
this spirit, meaning Reeve and Muggleton, hath 
been lurking in secret places for a season ; t.o this 
1 say it hath been almost as openly declared as 
the Quakers’ spirit hath, and almost as long it hath' 
appeared in this last age of the world, for matter 
of time, as the Quakers’ anti-christian spirit hath 
appeared. It is almost twenty-two years, since 
this commission of the Spirit hath appeared; and 
the spirit of Antichrist in the Quakers hath ap- 

* MiiKgli'tnn’B Spiritual Epistles, 4to, 1755; ]». 12. 

t Ibid, p. 24. Loiter dated 14 July, 1062. 
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peared but few years more. And when Reeve and 
Muggleton [the repetition of this mercantile-firm¬ 
looking designation ^r the new religion has an odd 
effect] did appear at*tie first, this declaration and ’ 
doctrine was far more public than the appearance 
of the Quakers; why ? because we wrote our faith, 
doctrine, and commission, and jftinted it to the 
world, whereby the people took more public notice 
of us than of the Quakers ; for at that time there 
were but few Quakers of note: neither did they 
print anything’of their faith and doctrine, what 
they would have people to believe; and I suppose 
that, iS the first book the Quakers wrote to vindi¬ 
cate the principles of the Quakers’ doctrine could 
be produced, it would not bear so long a time as 
Reeve’s and ‘Muggleton’s commission-book doth. 
But, however, the Quakers at that time had witch- 
cruft fits, which did rather fright the beholders of 
them than inform their judgments. But since 
that, Muggleton hath cast out that devil out of 
many of them, by the sentence of damnation upon 
the chief of them ; so that it hath cased the whole 
body of the Quakers of those witchcraft fits, that 
were formerly very rife in the Quakers’ people; so 
that now there is hardly a witchcraft fit can lie pro¬ 
cured amongst them. I do believe that we have 
written and printed, if it were possible to gather 
them all together, m public, more than most of the 
Quakers in England have written; however, our 
books trouble the world more than any Quakers’ 
books do whatsoever. Likewise, we were public 
enough twenty years ago with you Quakers, when 
we gave sentence of damnation upon four of your 
chief leaders, if not the first broachers of the 
Quakers’ anti-cfiristian doctrine: vi/., George Fox, 
the. elder and younger both, Francis Ilowgell and 
Edward Burronghes: these four, as I remember, 
were the first Quakers that were damned, for deny¬ 
ing that God hath a body of his own, distinct from 
man and all other creatures.So that you Qua¬ 

kers, of all people in the world, have the least cause 
to say this spirit hath lain lurking in secret places. 
Indeed, we have not followed the practice of you 
Quakers, to compass sea and laud to gain prose¬ 
lytes, as many of you have.The auti-christiau 

spirit in the Quakers hath enlarged itself very 
much within these fifteen years, which hath been 
the cause that the spirit of the true Christ in us 
hath enlarged itself, in opposition to the spirit of 
Antichrist in the Quakers, and more especially 
since John Reeve’s death;Tor in his time there 
were hut few Quakers in comparison to what arc 
now, and little liutice taken ot them in his time; 
but since they have increased and multiplied ex¬ 
ceedingly. But, since Muggleton begun to oppose 
them, by writing against their bodiless God within 
them,.it hath put a great stop to them; and not 
only .so, but this doctrine of Reeve and Muggleton 
hath" delivered many innocent souls out of the 
snares of the Quakers. Besides, the spirit dul not 
lurk in any secret place when 1 wrote to Edward 
Bourne, Samuel Hooton, William Smith, Thomas 
Taylor, and several labors, which is near twelve 
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years ago, wherein they were damned to eternity 
for despising that doctrine you call erioneous; and 
ever since that letter to Samuel Hooton and Wil¬ 
liam Smith, I have not been sullen*! to lurk in 
secret places. For you Quaker* have caused me 

to be the publickest man in the world.I am not 

only hated of you Quakers, hut am hated of. all tl*e 
speakers and ministers of all the seven churches of 
Europe, besides thousands of their hearers; so that 
it is an impossible thing that I should have lain in 
any secret place.” He afterwards boasts that it Uucf 
never been his custom to compel people to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, whether they would or no, as 
the Quakers, he asserts, were in the habit of doing. 
“ You Quakers,” he goes on, “ keep a great hustle 
to keep your disciples to you, for fear of losing 
them , 1 never did endeavour to get your disciples 
fiom you, yet there are many of them that arc conic 
to the life of this doctrine of Reeve and Muggleton, 
which you call erroneous. And if they could not 
have found rest in this doctrine and commission, 
they had liberty to return to you again. And can 
you Quakers tell the reason why so many of your 
disciples, that were, absolute of you, should come to 
me and never icturii to you again? And it is a 
more admirable tiling that there should not he one 
of Miiggleton’s disciples, or true believers of him, 
to fall from him to the Quakers, not. this fit teen 
years; I know not one; neither do they stumble 
or startle any more, if they truly believe Reeve and 
Mtiggleton’s doctrine.” These, ten years, and 
better, he adds, had he been engaged against the 
whole host of Quakers, they being many, and he 
hut one man; yet lie had broken the jawbone of 
their strength to pieces, and shattered them in con¬ 
fusion. Many of their mightiest men of valour 
had conic against him, hut lie hud overcome them 
all, and scattered their followers, as David did 
Goliath and the Philistines. William Prim, indeed, 
he admits,still survived, and “hath been'morozeal¬ 
ous for the spirit of Antichrist than the tinnier that 
went before him.” But “ for this,” exclaims the 
prophet, “ he is damned,body and soul, to eternity ; 
and it will not he long before he shall possess the re¬ 
ward of his blasphemy; which is this:—his soul, 
which lie saitli cannot die, it shall die two deaths; it 
shall pass through tins first death, which is natural 
and appointed unto all men once to die, and enter into 
the second death, which is eternal, in utter dark¬ 
ness, where he shall never die, nor never live in 
comfort, even a living death and dying life; this 
is the second death, which God hath prepared for 
the seed of the serpent, such as Penn and others 
that despise such a God asjiath a body, form, and 
shape like man; and he shall remember that he 
was told so by me.” The virulence and fury of 
fanaticism have probably never outdone this coarse 
and during effusion; hut it is scarcely possible to 
believe that Muggleton was a genuine fanatic, 
lie appears rather to have been, in the greater part, 
if not altogether, an unprincipled impostor, who, 
by dint of sheer impudence and assumption, suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving others without deceiving him- 
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self, anil, by considerable sagacity and tact in tire 
srt of managing vulgar minds, and the most inor¬ 
dinate self-reliance, contrived to turn the folly and 
fanaticism of* others to good account-in the gratifi¬ 
cation of his own* ambition and worldly interests. 
TJie most intense love of power breathes, or rather 
snorts, -in every sentence lie utters; and his letters 
furnish also abundance of evidence that his trade 
of a prophet was by no means an unproductive 
one in a worldly sense. He has frequently occa- 
sioli to acknowledge remittances of money and 
other presents from his admirers and fol¬ 
lowers. Of all prophets, popes, or oracles, great 
or small, pagan or Christian, Roman, Protestant, 
or sectarian, Muggleton has certainly the readiest 
knacl; of consigning his adversaries to perdition. 
The unceremonious way in which he launches his 
edicts to that effect is at once honible and ludi¬ 
crous. We have already seen some specimens of 
his performances in this line; lie concludes his 
letter to the Quakers of Cork, after quoting their 
denunciation of his doctrine as erroneous, in the 
following fashion“These words aie the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and, inasmuch as God 
hath chosen me on earth to he the judge of blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, therefore, in obe¬ 
dience to my commission from the true God, l do 
pronounce all those twenty-six persons, whose 
names are above-written, cursed and damned 111 
their souls and bodies, from the presence of God, 
elect men, and angels, to eternity." And the same 
summary mode of proceeding is resorted to, with 
bodies of persons and particular individuals, in 
numbers of other instances.* 

* Tims having a dispute with one John Hyde, u hook seller, 
about the binding of some books, he concludes u long lettei 
1 o liiin on the subject with the same solemn hum*, nud adds, 
" You inn) now shake hands wuh Mi. Golebrooke, lot joui portions 
will he both alike. Only, I would advise you to take the money for 
binding the hooks; then* is 7»- (id enclosed in your letter; you had 
as good receive it as not, tor God hath lejected it, uud 1 have rejected 
it” ( Epistles, p. 212.) Hyde, he maintain', had originally agiecd 
to take payment tor his woik in books. Another very Ions' letter 
is addressed to Mi. Edward Delamatn, a Baptist preacher, living in 
Mail borough a brother of Alexander Delninain, one ot Mug- 
gletmi’s most zealous disciples. Among other “ blasphemies ’ 
winch this Baptist is accused of having spoken are these.— 
1. That the lettei ol the Scriptures ought to lx* ci edited ns if God did 
speak himself, 2. That he preferred the woids of I’elei and Paul, 
being dead so many hundred years, as ofmoie consequence now than 
the voice of (iod’s woid spokeu to John Itoeve. ” These thiugs coil 
sidered,” concludes Muggletnu, “ in obedience to my commission from 
God, 1 do, lor these your wicked speeches afore written, pronounce 
Edward Delamaiu, Baptist preadtei, cut'•ed and damned, both in soul 
and body, from the presence of God, elect men, and angels, to all 
eternity And it will lie a marvellous thing if you do escape a very 
mean, low, even almost a vagabond condition in ibis llle, besides 
yom damnation herenttci; for tin* 1 must tell you, that sins of this 
nature seldom escape a double curse. But now yon may <jo see if you 
can p>each anil pray this cwse gff' yon again; and, tj your will had any 
pi wet m it. now you hud boKt bestu yourself.” (Ibid p 230 ) Maggie* 
ton hud evidently a irul, hearty enjoyment m dooming his lellow- 
creatttres to eternal torment Ou nie other hand, his theory of the 
telinty of a luluie state is probably the grossest ever piopounded. 

“ Ail ot us,” lie 8uvs, m one ol his letteis, " that have cat ot the flesh 
of God,and diank his blood by faith hero iu the slate of mortality, we 
shall be gathered together in the lesui rectum, a* the fowls, to fly in 
the midst of heaven, and, being imnioitalued, shall come to the 
supper ot the givat God, that we may eat of the same flesh that he 
eateth of, which i» the flesh of pei seen ting kings, and the flush of 
c-upiaius, and the flesh ot mighty men. even of judges, and the flesh 
of horses, mid ol them that sit on them, and the flesh of all fiecmeu 
and bondmen, and ol small and giant, that is, all wicked reprobate 
men, that have persecuted and hated the Lord’s prophets, apostles, 
and messcngeis, which he scut in this vvmld. O! how blessed are 
we that shall sup with the great God of heaven, in the destruction of 
onr enemies; for. as God was hated when he was on earth, so aie we 
for his sake ; aud as God is pleased to maki ins supper with the 
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The Restoration was on the face of it a victory 
over both the Independents and the general swarm 
of the Sectaries; and that catastrophe hail accord- 
' inglv been resisted to the lasj by the rriited efforts 
of almost the whole of these t\>o great bodies. The 
Quakers alone, of the crowd of minor sects, pre¬ 
pared to welcome, or at least to acquiesce iu, the 
coming change, influenced not only by their dis¬ 
tinguishing principle of passive obedience in all 
such cases, but also by the sufferings they had en¬ 
dured under the republican government, while all 
other denominations of religionists remained un¬ 
molested. George Fox and his followers, indeed, 
seem to have been generally looking for the return 
of the king some years before it happened. He 
tells us himself that it was a common surmise 
among the republicans, before the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, that the Quakers held meetings to con¬ 
sult about bringing in King Charles.* “ I hud,” 
he adds, “ a sight and sense of the king’s return a 
good while before, and so had some others. I 
wrote to Oliver several times, and let him know 
that, while lie was persecuting God’s people, they 
whom he accounted his enemies were preparing to 
come upon him. When some forwqrd spirits that 
came amongst us would have bought Somerset 
House, that, we might have meetings in it, I for- 
bade them to do so; for I then foresaw the king’s 
coming in again.” lie then tells a story of a wo¬ 
man whfc came to him in the Strand with a pro¬ 
phecy concerning King Charles’s coining in three 
years before he came: 11 1 saw,” he says, “ her 
prophecy was true, and that a great stroke must 
come upon them in power; for they that had then 
got possession wore so exceedingly high, and such 
great persecution was acted by them who called 
themselves saints, that., in my great suffer- 

destine lion of the souls and bodies of the seed of tin* vtpentto 
eternity, aud he hath invited us, the lowUoi heaven, to Mip with the 
gieat God, why should nut we lejotee in this sujqiei vvliit h the "teat 
Gud lullh made, even in the destruction ot this wicked woiId ; Uu 
this earth is a habit ilion ol deviK while the wot Id doth euduie. And 
Im my part I eould willingly sup with the gieat God of h 'aveu. that 
h ith redeemed my soul iu the dcsti action of tins woild, that 1 might 
eat the flesh of mighty men— tnayuis, judges, jm les, small nod gieat 
devils, that luve hated me without a cause, &e. Xtc.” (Letter to 
Colonel Plume and the lest ol the Belie vets, dated London, Kith 
Feh. IthHO, hi A Stream from the True of Ia/c, oi The Third Record 
/'indicated, 4to. 176M, p. 2 # ) Muggleton. it appears, had smarted 
luoie than onro uudei the lash of ilia laws; lie speaks iu vaiious 
places both of having been imprisoned and of having stood 111 the 
ptlloiy. He and his fneml Hoove, it seems, wore originally two 
tailors. One of the charges made against Muggleton by his enemies 
was, that he contradicted m some things the doctrine ot his deceased 
associate, Heeve. “To this I say,” lie writes iu one of his letters, 

“ 1 have power so to do, and 1 had power so to do when ho was alive, 
and did conliadiet him 111 some things whon ho was alive ; uud John 
Heeve wrote some things that Wuh enor to me, and erior 111 it*eli, 
which 1 dul oppose him in to his lace, and he would not deny It 
And yet, notwithstanding, Johu Reeve was infallible, and did wiite 
by an unerring spuit” 'J’his last assertion he explains by the dis¬ 
tinction, that, the things in which Reeve’s judgment nnd expeiience 
were in error ” being oi no consequence ns to eternal happiness, they 
were let pass.” “ Besides,” he adds, “ none can judge ot a niophot s 
writing or judgment, but he that is equal in power and judgment 
with him. lleitig chosen of God, 1 had power to contradict hun 111 his 
judgment; aud, though it was error, it would have been rebellion 111 
any believer to do ut I did. Aud now, I being the lust liver, it is 
rebellion m you to call anything Rea or orror that 1 do justify to he 
tine; for none is to call me to an account, or to resist my judgment 
in spiritual things or mutters, but God only.” (Ibid. p. 14._) Wo do 
not know whethei this coarse itnjostor has still any believers or dis¬ 
ciples; but the Muggleton tan s, it should appear, were still a sect 
among us within the latei half of the last ceutury, when some of the 
prophet s wtilings weie lepriuted, uud others published toi the (it si 
time from his manuscripts, 

* Journal, 1 , 490, 
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ing and travail of spirit for the nation, being griev¬ 
ously burthened with their hypocrisy, treachery, 
and falsehood, I savt God would bring that a-top 
of them whiflh they hast been a-top of.” * “ There 
had been tenderness, he says elsewhere, “ ip many 
of them formerly, when they were low; but when 
they were got up, had killed and tlken possession, 
they came to be as bad as others ; so that we had 
much to do with them about our hats, and saying 
Thou and Thee to them. They turned their pro¬ 
fession of patierfee and moderation into Tage and 
madness; and many of them were like distracted 
men fov this hat honour.” t He particularly men¬ 
tions Sir Harry Vane, as insisting, in his character 
of chairman of the parliamentary committee ap¬ 
pointed for the trial of Quakers, upon their putting 
off their hats. “Many of us,” adds Fox, “having 
been imprisoned upon contempts (as they called 
them) for not pulling off our hats, it was not a 
likely tiling that Friends, who had suffered so long 
for it from others, should put oil' their hats to 
him.” J And, if we may believe Fox, the Inde¬ 
pendent ministers, after getting possession of the 
benefices of the national church, inconsistent us 
such proceedings should seem to he with the funda¬ 
mental principle of Independency, were not be¬ 
hind •their Presbyterian brethren in compelling 
those who belonged to other persuasions to contri¬ 
bute to their support. “ Great spoiling also,” he 
writes, under date of 1G55, “ there was of Friends’ 
goods for tithes, by the Independent and Presby¬ 
terian priests, and some Baptist priests, that hud 
got the steeplc-houses.”§ For Cromwell, who, al¬ 
though himself as little inclined to persecute tiie 
Quakers as any other sect, was annoyed by their 
unnecessary pertinacity, as he deemed it, in small 
matters of form, and did not care to risk much in 
protecting them, generally professing to disbelieve 
the accounts of their sufferings that were laid be¬ 
fore him, Fox felt manifestly very little real regard, 
though the humble Quaker and the lord protector 
always kept outwardly on good teims. One day 
m 165f> Fox and two or three of his friends, hav¬ 
ing rode from Kingston, were approaching London: 
“ When we came near Hyde Park,” says Fox, “ we 
saw a great concourse of people, and, looking 
towards them, we espied the protector coming in 
his coach. Whereupon I rode to his coach-side; 
and some of his life-guard would have put me 
away, but he forbade them. So I rode by his 
coach-side with him, declaring what the Lord gave 
me to say unto him of his condition, and of the 
sufferings of Friends in the nat»>n; showing him 
how contrary this persecution was to Christ and 
•liis apostles, and to Christianity. When we were 
come to James’s Park gate I left him, and at part¬ 
ing be desired me to come to Ins house.” What 
follows affords an interesting glimpse of Crom¬ 
well’s 'familiar domestic habits :—“ The next day, 
one of his wife’s maids, whose name was Mary San¬ 
ders, came to me at my lodging, and told me her 

t ibitl. p. 489, 

§ Ibitl. p. 304. 
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master came to her and said he would tell her some 
good news. When she asked him what it. was, he 
told her George Fox was come to town. She re¬ 
plied, that was good news indeed (f<& she had re¬ 
ceived truth); hut she said she cSuld hardly believe 
him till lie told her how I met him, and rode frogi 
Hyde Park to James’s Park with him.”*- Soon 
after, Fox, accompanied by a friend, went to White¬ 
hall, where they found Dr. Owen, vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, with the protector. They spoke te 
him of their inward light, which he said was a na¬ 
tural light: “ but wc,” says Fox, “ showed him 
the contrary.. . .The power of the Lord God arose 
in me, and 1 was moved in it to bid him lay down 
his crown at the feet of Jesus. Several times I 
spoke to him to the same effect. Now 1 was 
standing by the table, and he came and sat upon 
the table’s side by me, and said he would be as 
high as 1 was; and so continued speaking against 
the light of Christ Jesus; and went away in a 
light manlier.” Fox adds, that nevertheless the 
Lord's power came over Cromwell, so that when 
he -came to bis wife and other company he ob¬ 
served that lie bad never parted so from them be¬ 
fore: but this finish of tile story, or at least the 
interpretation put upon the words said to have 
dropped from the protector, may be fairly set down 
to the account of the narrator’s power of sell-de¬ 
lusion, or what in ordinary cases would lie called 
vanity, a ipiality which is legible on every page of 
the good man’s journal, often peering out, very 
amusingly, from the midst of his pious gravity and 
earnestness. Two years after, and very shortly 
before Cromwell’s death, Fox had another inter¬ 
view with him, having come from Kingston to 
Hampton Court to speak with him about the suf¬ 
ferings of the sect. “ I met him,” he writes, “rid¬ 
ing into Hampton Court Park, and before I came, 
to him, as he rode at the head of his life-guard, I 
saw and felt a waft (or apparition) of death go 
forth against him; and when I came to him, lie 
looked like a dead man. After I had laid the suf¬ 
ferings of Friends before him, and had warned 
him, according as 1 was moved to speak to him, 
lie hid me come to Ins .house. So I returned to 
Kingston, and the next day went up to Hampton 
Court, to speak Anther with him. But when I 

came he was sick ; and-Harvey, who was one 

that waited on him, told me the doctors were not 
willing I should speak with him. So I passed 
away, and 1 never saw him more.” t He was very 
indignant at the honours paid to the protector’s 
remains; and the terms in which he expresses 
himself upon this occasion may lead us to suspect 
that a dislike to the man, as well as to the cere¬ 
mony, had.some share mprovoking his wrath :— 

“ Now was there a great pother made about the 
image or effigies of Oliver Cromwell lying in state; 
men standing and sounding with trumpets over 
his image after he was dead. At this my spirit 
was greatly grieved; and the Lord, I found, was 
highly offended.” * In the plotting and flmntcr- 

* Jungial, i, 281. • | ILi4 p, 48G I Ibid, p 491. 
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plotting of the various factions which immediately 
'followed the departure of, the great moderator and 
controller, Fox thought it necessary to indite a 
general epistle to his followers, •warning them 
against taking any part on the one side or the 
ether. Soon after, when the royalist insurrection, 
headed by Sir George Booth, broke out in Cheshire, 
some foolish, rash spirits, he tells us, that, came 
sometimes among them, were ready to take up 
■arms; but he was moved of the Lord to warn and 
forbid them, and they were quiet. “ In the time 
of the Committee of Safety (so called),” lie adds, 
“ we were invited by them to take up arms, and 
great places and commands were offered some of 
us; hut we denied them all, and declared against 
it both by word and writing.” * 'The historians of 
Quakerism inform us that the society generally 
considered the Restoration as a signal instance of 
the interposition of Providence to restore peace nnd 
order to a distracted nation ; and in this light it is 
viewed by Fox in a paper which he wrote, some 
time after it took place, from Lancaster gaol. Refer¬ 
ring to his having been charged with being an enemy 
to the king, he declares this to he false: “ and I 
can say,” he adds, “ it is of the Lord that he is 
come in, to bring down many unrighteously set 
up ; of which I had a sight three years before he 

came in.I have been often imprisoned and 

persecuted these eleven or twelve years by them 
that have been against both the king and his fa¬ 
ther ; .... hut not by them that were for the 
king.”+ Indeed, in the knowledge of this friendly 
disposition of the Quakers, Char lets II., very soon 
after his return, at an audience which he granted 
to Riclmrd tlublierthoni, an eminent member of 
their society, had given his royal assurance, in the 
strongest terms, that they should not he molested 
for their religious opinions so long as they lived 
peaceably. “ Some Friends also,” Fox tells us, 
“ were admitted into the House of Lords, and had 
liberty to declare their reasons why they could not 
pay tithes, swear, nor go to the steeple-house wor¬ 
ship, or join with others in worship: and they 
heard them moderately. Ami there being about 
seven hundred Friends in prison in the nation, who 
had been committed under Oliver’s and Richard’s 
government, upon contempts (as they call them), 
when the king came in he set them all at liberty. 
There seemed at that time au inclination and in¬ 
tention in the government to grant Friends liberty, 
because they were sensible that we had suffered as 
well as they under the former powers.” J The 
mad attempt of Vernier anti the Fifth Monarchy- 
men, however, drew down, very undeservedly, the 
violence of the government upon the Quakers; 
who, in the confused and altogether erroneous no¬ 
tions that were entertained of their principles, were 
supposed to be at the bottom of that wild project 
for overturning the new government, and substi¬ 
tuting the dominion of the saints; and they were 
immediately in great numbers thrown into prison. 
“ Upon this insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy- 
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men,” says Fox, “ great havoc was made both in 
city and country, so that it was dangerous for sober 
people to stir abroad for several weeks after; and 
hardly could either man orewonw- go up and 
down tthc streets to buy provisions for their fami¬ 
lies without being abused. Inthe country they 
dragged men alid women out of their houses, and 
some sick men out of their beds by the legs.... 
Now were the prisons everywhere filled with 
Friends and others, in the city hnd country; and 
the posts were so laid for the searching of letters 
that none could pass unscarched. We heard of 
several thousands of our Friends that were cast 
into prison in several parts of the nation; and 
Margaret Fell (the widow of Judge Fell, whom 
Fox afterwards married) carried an account of 
them to the king and council. The next week we 
had an account of several thousands more that 
were cast into prison; and she went and laid them 
also before the king and council. They wondered 
bow we could have such intelligence, seeing they 
had given such strict charge for the intercepting 
of all letters: but the Lord did so order it that we 
had un account, notwithstanding all their stop¬ 
pings.”* It is stated that there were#imprisoned 
in Bristol nearly IDO Quakers; in Lancaster, 2)0; 
in Westmoreland, 11C; in the West ItkFng of 
Yorkshire, 229; and in the North Riding, 12(j.| 
It was soon discovered that these unfortunate per¬ 
sons bail had nothing to do with the outbreak of 
tlie few insane enthusiasts in the city of London, 
which had thrown the government, and indeed the 
whole nation, into sucli needless alarm ; nnd upon 
this they were all discharged, an order being 
issued that they should he set at liberty, without 
payment of fees; but other pretences were soon 
found for gratifying the popular feeling by the per¬ 
secution of the Quakers, who more than any other 
of the numerous rival sects of the day seem to have 
had their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. The old laws against the non¬ 
payment of tithes and non-attendance at the parish 
churches on Sundays and holidays were revived 
and enforced against them at the will of every bi¬ 
goted magistrate or [interested informer ; and the , 
tendering to them of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, which of course they refused to take, 
was always a ready way of procuring their con- 
signmeifl to durance, on the stututes enacted in 
the reigns of Elizabeth mid James. In 1662 
Fox and his friend 'Hubbertliorn drew up “ a list 
of some of the sufferings of the people of God, 
in scorn called Quakers,” which they forwarded 
to the king, along with a letter beginning, ‘‘ Friend, 
who art the chief ruler of these dominions;” and 
from which it appeared that there had been im¬ 
prisoned in the time of the Commonwealth, for 
Quakerism, 31)3 persons, of whom 32 had died 
in their dungeons, and )3 still remained in con¬ 
finement; and that since the Restoration there 
had been imprisoned 3068 more. Fox himself 
was soon after added to the number. 

* Journal, i.533. 1 i Gough, i. 44G# See. 
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Meanwhile the other bodies of religionists had 
also all had their hopes and fears from the restored 
government set at rest. It was clear from the first, 
as we have _ observ^l above, that the return of 
the king must prov^‘fatal to the ascendancy of 
the Independents and the general mob of the minor 
sectaries; and equally clear that, some form of 
episcopacy would now be the established form of 
church government. The Independents and Secta¬ 
ries, with the exception of the Quakers, bad in fact 
resisted the restoration of the monarchical constitu¬ 
tion to the utmost of their power and to the last 
moment; and, when it was brought about in spite 
of them, they could lay their account with nothing 
else than to he treated as the beaten party. They, 
who, in their instrument of government, in the year 
1(553, had expressly excepted popery and prelacy 
from the toleration which was then established for 
all other forms of Christianity, could not expect 
that prelacy, now that it had gotten the upper 
hand, should allow them to retain any place in the 
national church. The utmost they could look for 
was such a toleration in their character of dissent¬ 
ers as they had themselves iri their day of power 
denied to even the most modest profession of epis¬ 
copacy. But, although this was the situation of 
tl»> Independents, the Presbyterians might very 
natura'lly seem to themselves to he differently cir¬ 
cumstanced, and to have a reasonable claim not 
only to toleration, but to a participation with the 
Episcopalians in the remodelled establishment. 
It is true they also, as well as the Independents, 
had, in their hour of triumph, hurled against 
episcopacy their edicts of fiercest excommunica¬ 
tion; they hud turned the episcopalian clergy out 
of every living in the church, and had done what 
they could to drive popery and prelacy out of the 
land,—proclaiming the persecution of both to be 
one of the most sacred duties of true religion. 
True, likewise, piclucy and presbytery bad in 
these kingdoms been engaged in an almost inces¬ 
sant contest for each other’s extirpation ever since 
the Reformation; the strife between them had 
raged in Scotland for sixty years before it had 
begun in England; and the longer it had lasted it 
had only grown the more furious and deadly. All 
this might seem, at first sight, to make any union 
between them a thing not to be thought of. On 
the other hand, however, it was to be remembered 
that the opposition between them in past times 
had after all arisen rather sut of circumstances 
than from any hostility inherent in tlreir natures, 
and tlmt.it had been exasperated to the pitch to 
which it had gone by long habits of contention 
from a comparatively moderate beginning. They 
had not at first cither denounced each other as 
absolutely unscriptural and intolerable, nor bad 
either asserted any exclusive divine right in its 
own fevour. These were late pretensions, into 
which both parties had been hurried by the mere 
ardour of conflict. Originally, all that either 
claimed was a preference over the other in certain 
circumstances, on grounds, not of absolute right or 
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principle, hut only of expediency. In fact, the 
differences between them, coolly cousidcicd, could 
hardly in any view be called differences of prin¬ 
ciple. Long opposition and controversy had led 
gradually to some divergence of .doctrinal profes¬ 
sion ; hut, according to their ancient and admitted 
standards of faith, English episcopacy and Scottish 
presbytery were nearly at one in all the funda¬ 
mental points of doctrine. At least, if Calvinism 
was the avowed Creed of the latter, it was also the 
not disavowed creed of the former. Both likewise’ 
belonged to what, we have called the second class 
of the forma of religious opinion, occupying the 
same midway ground of Protestant Estnblishcd- 
Clmrchism, by which they were separated from the 
Romanists on throne hand mid the Independents 
on the other. They agreed in the cardinal point 
of neither holding the authority of the church to 
he absolute with the former, nor of rejecting it 
altogether with the latter. The motto of the one 
as well as of the other was, neither the infallibility 
of the church with the Romanists, nor the. right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures with tiie Independents, but the Scriptures as 
interpreted by the Church, — the determination 
of the Church as avowedly and exclusively founded 
on the warrant of the Scriptures. Holding this 
great distinguishing principle in common, they 
might he divided and set against each other by 
their clashing interests at particular emergencies, 
and might fight all the more fiercely when they 
had once begun, by reason of their very affinity, 
as is the wont of nations and of private individuals, 
as well as of religions sects; but in circumstances 
favourable to their reconcilement and union their 
agreement upon so fundamental a matter would 
tend to draw them closer together, and to fit them 
the better for co-operation, and, if necessary, for 
mutual concession and compromise, lbxd not 
this been seen of late, when, after the lengths to 
which tbev bad gone in concert with the Inde¬ 
pendents and the Sectaries in pursuit of their first 
object,—the overthrow of episcopacy,—the Pres¬ 
byterians, both in England and in Scotland, bad 
cordially and eagerly united with the episcopa¬ 
lians against their former allies for the attainment 
of their next object—the bringing buck of the 
king? So that, on the whole, we may say the 
two churches, or systems of religious opinion, were 
really at one, or nearly at one, in regard to every¬ 
thing excepting merely the external forms of wor¬ 
ship and the matter of ecclesiastical government; 
nor was there any apparent reason fur concluding 
that either would refuse to foiego, if necessary, 
part of its own views on these surely secondary 
and non-essential portions, if they were not to he 
considered rather accessories and outlying terri¬ 
tories than integral portions of their common 
Christianity. 

It was evident, however, as we have said, that, 
in so far at least as England was concerned, the 
restoration of monarchy would prove substantially 
the restoration of, episcojiacy also, and that all, 
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therefore, that the Presbyterians could hope for 
.would he such a modification or relaxation of the 
ancient episcopalian polity as would obviate their 
more serious scruples, and enable them to conform 
to the government of bishops and a book of com¬ 
mon prayer. It is admitted, indeed, by the Puritan 
historians themselves, that at this moment the 
national wish was decidedly for the rc-cstablish- 
ment of episcopacy,—nay, that, as Calarny and the 
other Presbyterian ministeis of London informed 
their brethren, when some of them talked absurdly 
of setting up or maintaining their own system, the 
general stream and current was for the old prelacy 
in its pomp and height.* In these circumstances 
the hottest of the Presbyterians very soon saw the 
necessity of making up their minds to be satisfied 
with such n scheme of comprehension, if they 
could get even that, as should suffer some few of 
the forms of presbytery to subsist in combination 
with the essence and power of episcopacy. The 
wisest among them saw from the first that even 
this was of very unlikely attainment. “ These 
divines,” writes Richard Baxter, speaking of the 
Dutch and French Protestant clergymen, who, 
immediately before the Restoration, had sent letters 
to their Calvinistic and Presbyterian brethren in 
England, advising them to unite with the royalist 
party,—“ These divines knew nothing of the state 
of affairs in England. They knew not those men 

who were to he restored with the king.They 

pray for the success of my labours, when they arc 
persuading me to put an end to my labours, by 
setting up those prelates who will silence me and 
many hundreds more. They persuade me to that 
whicli will separate me from my flock, and then 
pray that I may he a blessing to them!” “And 
yet,” he adds, “ I am for restoring the king, that, 
when we are silenced, and our ministry at an end, 
ami some of us lie in prisons, we may there, and 
in that condition, have peace of conscience in the 
discharge of our duty, and the exercise of faith, 
patience, and charity in our sufferings.”-! 

The mixed scheme which the Presbyterians 
now determined to support was that many years 
before propounded by Archbishop Usher, and 
commonly called his reduction of episcopacy. Its 
principle was the combination with the episcopal 
office and authority of a system of church courts 
composed of the body of the clergy, by which the 
affairs of the church should be chiefly regulated, 
ft was proposed that, the primate or archbishop 
continuing to preside over each province ns here- 
tufoie, and the bishops over their several dioceses, 
a number of new suffragans, or inferior bishops, 
should he created equal to the number of rural 
deaneries; that a synod of the clergy of each such 
Mibdi vision should be assembled every month by 
the suffragan ; a diocesan synod once or twice a 
year by the bishop; and a provincial synod, con¬ 
sisting of all the bishops and suffragans, and dele¬ 
gates from the clergy of each diocese, every third 
year by the archbishop : if the parliament should 
• Neal, ni 30. I Life. Cart II.p. 21G. 
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be sitting, the two provincial synods might join 
together and form a national synod, wherein all 
appeals from inferior Bynods might be received, 

• their acts examined, and all ecclesiastical matters 
whatsoever finally determine/,! This" was a close 
imitation of the Scottish system of presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies, with this difference 
only, thut it made the suffragans, bishops, and 
archbishops constant moderators or presidents of 
these several church-courts, instead'of leaving the 
members to elect their own president. 

We have given, in the preceding Chapter, an 
account of the conference that was held on the. 
22nd of October, 1600, at the house of tire I^orrl 
Chancellor Clarendon, in the presence of the king, 
between the bishops and the representatives of the 
Presbyterian clergy, which was followed, three 
days after, by the publication of “ Ilis Majesty’s 
Declaration to all his loving subjects of his king¬ 
dom of England and dominion of Wales, concern¬ 
ing Ecclesiastical affairs,” commonly called the 
“ healing declaration.”* The royal assuiances 
contained in this paper, although they did not go 
so far as the Presbyterians could have wished, 
were yet so satisfactory to the generality of that 
party, that, if they had been fulfilled, presbytery 
and episcopacy ni England might perhaps have 
embraced one anothci, and become unified m 
one comprehensive national establishment. The 
Preshytciimi clergy in and near London pie- 
sented nil address of thanks to his majesty for 
an announcement of liis royal intentions which 
they found to lie “so full of indulgence and 
gracious condescension;” and they assured him 
that, although all things in the proposed frame of 
ecclesiastical government were not exactly suited 
to their judgment, yet his majesty’s moderation 
had so great an influence on them, that they would 
“to the utmost endeavour the healing of the 
breaches, and promoting the peace and union of 
the church.” Soon after, Ur. Reynolds, one of the 
most distinguished of the Presbyterian ministers, 
accepted the bishopric of Norwich; and another of 
them, Dr. Manton, being presented to the living 
of Covcnt Garden by the Earl of Bedford, con¬ 
sented to receive episcopal institution from the < 
hands of the Bishop of London. Others, however, 
were more suspicions or less ready for preferment; 
Calamy^declined the bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry till the king’s declaration should be 
passed into a law ; Baxter retained his fears or Ins 
disinclination to the episcopal office, and refused 
the bishopric of Hereford ; and Dr. Bates and two 
others, to whom dfeancries were offered, after some 
hesitation, eventually followed his example. Even 
Manton, seeing how things were going at court," 
now refused the deanery of Rochester. 

After a few months the bill which was brought 
into the House of Commons for giving legal effect 
to the “ healing declaration” was defeated, as has 
been related in the last Chapter, not without strong 
reasons for believing that the court itself, at whose 
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instance the measure had been professedly brought 
in, was at the bottom of the opposition 'which suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing it out.* This was in Novem¬ 
ber, 1660. %, Ba*le£2 10wever i admits tliit at this* 
time the. general body of the people, ns wcllas the 
parliament, were ripe for anything the court might 
propose ;t ami Burnet tells us tlin» “ the joy spread 
through the nation had got a parliament to he 
elected of mop so high and hot, that, unless the 
court had restrained them, they would have carried 
things much faither than they did against all that 
had been concerned in tbe lute Wars.”} After 
rejecting tbe Declaration Bill, this parliament, or 
convention, passed an act directing that every se¬ 
questrated minister who lmu not justified the late 
king’s murder, or declared against infant bap¬ 
tism, should lie restored to his living before the 
25th of December following, the present incum¬ 
bent quitting it, and being accountable for all 
dilapidations and all arrears of fifths not. paid. 
This act at once dispossessed some hundreds of 
ministers brought into the church in the time of 
the Commonwealth. Among others, Baxter was 
obliged to resign liis living of Kidderminster, 
where be had laboured for many years among a 
people that adored him, to the old vicar, who had 
beeii^ejected in 1640. 

In the concluding clause of the “ healing decla¬ 
ration,” it iiad been announced that the final deter¬ 
mination of all matters appertaining to the esta¬ 
blishment of “ a perfect and entire unity and 
miifoimity throughout the, nut ion” should be. left 
to the advice, of a national synod, to bo duly called 
after a little tune should have cooled men’s tempers 
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down to the, requisite calmness for such consulta¬ 
tions* Accordingly, royal letters patent were 
issued at Westminster oiYtiic 25th of March, 1661, 
appointing twelve bishops, with ninc^clergymcn as 
assistants, on the side of the episcopal church, to 
meet with an equal number of presbyteriau difipgg 
in the Savoy, at the lodgings of Dr. Sheldon,- bishop 
of London and master of the Savoy, “ to advise 
upon and review the book of Common Braver, . . . 
and to take into their serious and grave considera¬ 
tion the several directions and rules, forms* of 
prayer, and things in the said book of Common 
Prayer contained ; and to advise and consult upon 
tbe same, and the several objections and exceptions 
which shall now be raised against the same; and, 
if occasion be, to make such reasonable and neces¬ 
sary alterations, corrections, and amendments uk 
shall be agreed upon to be needful and expedient 
for the giving satisfaction to tender consciences, 
and the restoring and continuance of peace and 
unity in tbe churches under his majesty's govern¬ 
ment and piotection; . . . . and to certify and pre- 
sentto his majesty in writing under their several 
hands the matters and things whereupon they shall 
so determine, to be by his majesty approved and 
established.” Among the episcopalian commis¬ 
sioners were Frewcn, archbishop of York, Sheldon, 
bishop of London, Cosius of Dm ham, Morley of 
Worcester, Walton of Chester, (iauden of Exeter, 
Reynolds of Norwich, &c. :f among 1 heir assist- 

• Spp antp, j>. 
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ants, Dr. Peter Hcylin, Dr, John Barwick, Dr. 
Peter Gunning, Dr. John Pearson, and Dr. Tho¬ 
mas Pierce. Their opponents were the most emi¬ 
nent of the Presbyterian clergy—William Spur- 
stow, Edmund Cakmy, and Matthew Newcomen, 
names famous ever since the Smcctymnuus con¬ 
troversy ;* the learned Richard Baxter, styled 
“ Clerk, late of Kidderminster ;” the great mathe¬ 
matician, Dr. John Wallis, then Savihan professor 
of geometry at Oxford, &c. The conference was 
to he brought to a termination within four months 
from the date of the commission. 

The commissioners assembled for the first, time 
on the 13th of April; when Sheldon opened the 
discussion with a short speecli in which he ob¬ 
served that the episcopalian party, being perfectly 
satisfied with the established forms of worship, had 
nothing to propose; and would therefore expect 
any objections that might he entertained to the ex¬ 
isting older of things, and tiny innovations that 
might lie desired, to he slated by their opponents. 
He further suggested that the other party should 
bring forward all they had to offer at onceand 
also that, for greater clearness, their propositions 
should be presented in writing. The presbyterian 
commissioners, on the other hand, urged the ex¬ 
pediency of proceeding by the method of oral de¬ 
bate, or what they called an amicable conference. 
At last it was agreed that the business should be 
begun by written papers, and that a debate might 
be allowed afterwards upon any points that seemed 
to require it. “ Papers,” says Burnet, “ were 
upon this given in. The preshytenans moved that 
Bishop Usher’s reduction should he laid down as 
it ground-work to treat on; that bishops should 
not govern their dioceses by their single authority, 
nor depute it to their lay officers in their courts, 
hut should, in matters of ordination and jurisdic¬ 
tion, take along with them the counsel and concur¬ 
rence of the presbyters. They did offer several 
exceptions to the liturgy, against the many re¬ 
sponses by the people; and they dished all might 
he made one continued prayer. They desired that 
no lessons should be taken out of the apocryphal 
hooks; that the psalms used in the daily service 
should he according to the new translation. They 
excepted to many parts of the office of baptism, 
that import the inward regeneration of all that were 
baptized. . . . They insisted mainly against kneel¬ 
ing at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, chiefly 
against the imposing it; gw! moved that, the pos¬ 
ture might he left free, and that the use of the 
surplice, of the cross in baptism, of godfathers 
being the sponsors in baptism, and of the holydays 
might be abolished.''t III answer, however, 
to the demand for the adoption of Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme, it ^tgs jumped out tp them that 
the king’s commission gave fjtem pp (nJtl)urity eyen 
to take into consideration any qugstipiis relating to 
the government of the church. Struck dumb upon 
the main subject about which they were come to 
talk byjhis discovery, which they ought to have 
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made sooner, the presbyterian divines were further 
embarrassed and disheartened by other circum¬ 
stances in their position ; they were neither at one 
‘among themselves, nor had they any .authority to 
act for the general body whicfl they were considered 
to represent. “ Sheldon,” continues Burnet, “ saw 
well what the eject would be of putting them to 
make all their demands at once. The number of 
them raised a mighty outcry against them, as 
people that could never he satisfied. But nothing 
gave so great an advantage over them as their offer¬ 
ing a new liturgy. In this they were divided 
among themselves. Some were for insisting on a 
few important things, reckoning that, if they were 
gained, and a union followed upon that, it would 
he easier to gain other things afterwards. But 
all this was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a 
man of great piety, and, if he had not meddled in 
too many things, would have been esteemed one 
of the learned men of the age. lie writ near two 
hundred hooks; of these, three are large folios: 
he had a very moving anil pathetical way of 
writing, and was his whole life long a man of great 
zeal and much simplicity; hut was most unhap¬ 
pily subtle and metaphysical in everything. There 
was a groat submission paid to him tty the whole 
party. So he persuaded them that, from the words 
of the commission, they were hound to offer cJeiy- 
tliing that they thought might conduce to the good 
or peace of the church, without considering what 
was like to be obtained, or what effect their de¬ 
manding so much might have in irritating the 
minds of those who were then the superior body 
in strength and number.” ft was m this chi¬ 
valrous spirit that the resolution was adopted of 
settling all questions about the alterations to he 
made m the Liturgy at once, by bringing forward 
an entire new one. Baxter took the task of pre¬ 
paring it, upon himself; and his flying pen pro¬ 
duced the finished work in a fortnight. It was 
composed entirely in the language of scrip¬ 
ture, and entitled the Reformed Liturgy; and, 
after having lieen approved of by the otliei Pres¬ 
byterian commissioners, it was presented to the 
bishops for their acceptance. “ Tins,” savs the 
historian of Puritanism, “ gave great offence, as 
irestiming that a liturgy, drawn up by a single 
land in fourteen days, was to he preferred, or 
stand in competition with one which had been re¬ 
ceived in the church for a whole century. Be¬ 
sides, it was inconsistent with the commission, 
and tlie bishops’ declaration of varying no farther 
from the old standard than should appear to he 
necessary; ■ and, therefore, the Reformed Liturgy, 
as it was called, was rejected at once without being 
examined.” The Presbyterian brethren had re¬ 
course to remonstrances and expostulations; but 
their adversaries were inflexible. At last, when 
it was within ten days of the time fixed in the 
commission for the close of the conference, it was 
agreed that there should he a vivtl vocc debate 
upon the single question of whether or not it was 
lawful to determine the certain use in the worship 
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of God of forms and ceremonies to which some 
objected, even supposing them really and properly 
to belong to the class of things indifferent. Three 
champions «f each sjAp were appointed to manage 1 
the argument : Drs.*Fenrson, Gunning, and Spar¬ 
row, fortlie Episcopalians; Drs.HatesandJacomb, 
and Mr. Baxter, for the PrcsbytcriRns. “ The two 
men,” continues Burnet, “ that had the chief ma¬ 
nagement of tjre debate were the most unfit to 
heal matters, and the littest to widen them, that 
could have beetvfourid out. Baxter was the oppo¬ 
nent; and Gunning was the respondent, who was 
afterwards advanced first to Chichester, and then 
to Ely : he was a man of great reading, and noted 
for a special snbtilty of arguing : all the arts of 
sophistry were made use of by him on all occa¬ 
sions, in as confident a manner as if they had been 
sound reasoning : be was a man of an innocent 
life, unweariedly active, to very little purpose: 
lie was much set on the reconciling us with popery 
in smnc. points ; and because the charge of ido¬ 
latry seemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation 
witli them, he set himself with very great zeal to 
clear the church of Rome of idolatry : this made 
many suspect, him as inclining to go over to them ; 
hut lie was far from it, and was a very honest, sin¬ 
cere jnati, hut of no sound judgment, and of no 
prudence in affairs; he was for our conforming 
in all things to the rules of the primitive church, 
particularly in praying for the dead, in the use of 
oil, with many other rituals : he formed many in 
Cambridge upon his own notions, who have car¬ 
ried them perhaps farther than he intended. 
Baxter and he spent some days in much logical 
arguing, to the diversion of the town, who thought 
here were a couple of fencers engaged in disputes 
that could never lie brought to an end, nor have 
anv good effect.” The battle of words, it is to be 
observed, was carried on in the presence of a nu¬ 
merous audience, which, however, is said to have 
consisted principally of the adherents of the epis¬ 
copalian party—another circumstance lhal is 
complained of as having contributed to the discou¬ 
ragement of their opponents. In the end, the two 
parties separated, when their commission would 
not allow them to wrangle any longer, without 
having concluded or agreed upon anything. On 
the 20th of November following, however, the 
king sent a letter to the convocation, winch was 
then sitting, commanding them to rev iew the Book 
of Common Prayer, and to propose such additions 
and amendments as they might think necessary, to 
be afterwards “ exhibited and ^presented for bis 
majesty’s further allowance and confirmation.” 
The convocation was occupied a month in this re¬ 
view of the service-book, and it is said that their 
additions and alterations altogether amounted to 
about six hundred. Most of them, however, were 
extremely insignificant. Among the few that 
seem to have been more, than mere amendments of 
style or grammar, the following may he noted:— 
the lessons were directed to be read, instead of 
being sung; some collects that had been objected 


to were omitted and others substituted; private, 
baptism, which bad been allowed to be pci formed, 
in cases of necessity, by'midwives, was directed 
not. to be administered except by nlawful ministei ; 
readiness or desire to be confirmed, as well as ac¬ 
tual confirmation, was made a sufficient tpialilkaj 
tion for admission to the communion ; in the order 
for visitation of the sick, absolution was only en¬ 
joined if it, was the desire of the sick person ; the 
minister was allowed to use his discretion ns t» the. 
cases in which he should administer the com¬ 
munion to the siek ; and it was directed that the 
lmrial service should not be used for any that died 
unhaptized, or that had laid violent bands on them¬ 
selves. Additions were also made of a new office 
for the administration of baptism to grown-up 
persons, of forms of prayer to be used at sen, and 
of forms for the 30th of January and the 20th of 
MaV. At this time also were added the General 
Thanksgiving, the prayer for all conditions of men, 
and that for the High Court of l’ailiaineiit, in 
which last the king was styled “ most, religious,” 
—an epithet which, according to Burnet, “ gave 
great offence, and occasioned much indecent lail- 
lery.” The number of holidays, instead of being 
diminished, was increased by the addition of one 
commemorative of St. Barnabas, and another of 
the conversion of St. Paul. Many new lessons 
also—among others, the story of Bel and the 
Dragon—were introduced from the Apocrypha; 
hut it was arranged that no Aporiyphal les¬ 
sons should he read on Sundays. The Common 
Prayer Book, with these alterations, by which 
it was considered by the generality of the Pres¬ 
byterians to have beam made mole objection¬ 
able than before, was unanimously adopted by 
both houses of convocation on the 20th of Decem¬ 
ber, and, having been approved of by the king, 
was transmitted to the House of Pceis on the 2-ltli 
of February, 1(502, along with a message liom Iris 
majesty, recommending that the hook so alien'd 
should he that “ which in and by the intended Act, 
of Uniformity shall he appointed to be used by all 
that officiate in all cathedrals and collegiate churches 
and chapels, Ac., and in nil parish churches of 
England and Wales, under such sanctions and 
penalties as the parliament shall think fit.” The 
bill here alluded to luid been read a first tune in 
the Commons on the 1-Jth of January, and, having 
been finally passed in that House after several de¬ 
bates by a majority of 180 to 180, was alleiwards 
agreed to by the Lords, and received the royal 
assent,, as has been related in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, on the Hltli of May.*. By this statute, the 
Id Car. II. cap. 4, entitled “ An Act for the. Uni¬ 
formity of Public Prayers and Administration of 
Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies, and 
tor establishing the form of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in the Church of England,” it was directed that 
all ministers should henceforth use the amended 
Book of Common Prayer, and that all peisuns on- 
' Sue .into, p. GSj» 
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joying any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion 
within the realm of England should publicly de¬ 
clare their, assent to tiff use of the same, and 
their approval of everything contained in it, by 
reading before their congregations a certain for¬ 
mula to that effect, on some Lord’s day before the 
i'enst of St. Bartholomew, or 24th of August next, 
on pain of deprivation. It was further enacted 
by other clauses that no person should continue to 
hold any benefice in the church who cither was not 
already in holy orders by episcopal ordination, or 
should not he episcopal])' ordained before the said 
day of St- Bartholomew ; and, besides a declara¬ 
tion of unfeigned assent ami consent to all and 
everything prescribed and contained in the Book of 
Common Braver, and subscription to the oath of 
canonical obedience, the terms of conformity were 
now made to include the abjuration both of (he 
solemn league and covenant, and of the lawfifhiess 
of taking up arms against the king, or any com¬ 
missioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever, or, 
in other words, the taking of the new oath imposed 
in the Corporation Act passed in the preceding 
session. 

The Act of Uniformity, comprehending as it 
did lecturers and all other descriptions of minis¬ 
ters as well as lienefieed clergymen, and being 
withal so stringent and so incapable of being 
evaded in its conditions and reipiiieincnts, at once 
winnowed the church of England of Presbyte¬ 
rianism and Puritanism to the last particle. “ The 
Presbyterian ministers,” says their own historian, 
“ had only three months to consider what to do 
with themselves ami their families. There were 
several consultations both in city and country, to 
know each other’s sentiments; and it happened 
here, as it did ufler'wiirds about taking the oaths 
to King William mid Queen Mary: some, who 
.persuaded their brethren to dissent, complied 
themselves, and got the others’ livings. It is not 
to lie supposed they all had the same scruples. 
Bishop Kennct says that renouncing the covenant 
was the greatest obstacle of conformity to thePres- 
byteiiiuis. Bui his lordship is mistaken: for, if 
abjuring the covenant had been omitted, they could 
not have taken the corporation oath. Some could 
not in conscience comply with the very form of 
the hierarchy. Great numbers scrupled the busi¬ 
ness of te-ordination, which implied a renouncing 
the validity of their former ministrations. But 
that which the dissenters of all denomination# re¬ 
fused, was giving their assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. This they apprehended to he more than 
was due to any human composure.”* Other ac- 
counlx assert that the generality of them were long 
before they could make tip their minds as to what 
course they should take. Kcliard, the episcopal 
church historian, states that a continual intercourse 
of letters passed between those in the city of Lon¬ 
don and the others in the country; and that, ns 


lie had been assured by tlie best authority, the 
leaders at one time were for compliance, and then, 
upon further consideration, changed their minds. 
•“ Besides their consciences,” be adds, 1 ’ they were 
much encouraged by the greatness of their num¬ 
bers, and were made to believe that, if they una¬ 
nimously stood, out, the church must come to 
them, since the'people would never bear so shock¬ 
ing a change. Besides, they had great, expecta¬ 
tions from several friends at court, arid particu¬ 
larly the popish party, who gave them great 
encouragement, not only by a promise of pensions 
to some, but also by a toleration, and a suspen¬ 
sion of the act itself, which not long after was 
partly made good.” Burnet also tells us that 
“ those who led the party took great pains to have 
them all slick together: they infused it into them, 
that, if great numbers stood out, tlu-y would show 
their strength, mid produce new laws ip then- 
favour; whereas they would he. despised, if, alter 
so much noise made, the greater part of them 
should conform. So, it was thought that many 
went out m the crowd, to keep their friends com¬ 
pany.”* There can be little doubt, however, that 
the more zealous and distinguished Presbyter inn 
ministers had taken their reso!ution*froni the fust, 
ns to how they themselves should net. Baxter, 
who, although ejected, as already mentioned; from 
the living of Kidderminster by the art for con¬ 
firming and restoring of ministers, had been 
allowed to remain in the place us a lecturer on a 
small salary to lie paid by the restored vicar, re¬ 
signed that appointment some time before tin- 
day of St. Bartholomew; and others of his bre¬ 
thren followed his example, by way of making- 
distinct proclamation to the rest of their body of 
the determination they had embraced. Most ot 
the doomed ministers, however, both in London 
and in the country, preached their farewell ser¬ 
mons on the Sunday immediately preceding the 
24th of August. It is asserted by their own histo¬ 
rians, that on that fatal day about two thousand of 
them resigned their livings in the national esta¬ 
blishment. "The nmnbeis, however,” as Bur¬ 
net observes, “ have been much controverted.” 
“ This,” he adds, “ raised a grievous outcry over 
the nation ; though it was less considered at that 
time than it would have been at any other.” 
Baxter, he says, told him, that if the terms of the 
king’s declaration—that called the Healing Decla¬ 
ration seems to be meant—hnd been adhered to, 
he did not believe that above three hundred of the 
two thousand would have declined conforming. 

No difference df opinion can be entertained as 
to cither the inhumanity or the impolicy of this 
treatment of the Presbyterian clergy: admitting 
their ejection from the church to have been ex¬ 
pedient or indispensable, it is impossible, not to 
wish that a course of more lenity and indulgence 
had been pursued in regard to them. At the 
same time it must he confessed that the case was 


* Hut. IV. ill. 1H. 
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one surrounded with difficulties. The different 
measure dealt out to the Episcopalian clergymen 
ejected in the time of the Commonwealth, to 
whom the parliament made a show of allowing a• 
fifth part of their f$rfner livings for their support, 
has been often contrasted with the conduct‘of the 
opposite party at the Restoration^ but not much 
can be founded upon that view of the matter. In 
the first place, the rights acquired by the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy from n possession of a few years 
cannot in fairness he considered the same with 
those that had belonged to the ancient clergy: at 
the era of the Restoration, indeed, the former were 
natur.'flly enough regarded by the dominant party 1 
as no rights at all,—as merely the temporary suc¬ 
cess of rebellion and robbery,—a view which 
never could have been taken of the latter. Then, 
it is admitted on all hands, that the allowances 
whiclpthc parliament had professed to make to the 
ejected Episcopalian ministers were m many, 
perhaps in most, cases rather nominal than real. 
Walker, the historian of Independency, asserts 
that scarcely one in ton ever hud them without 
trouble, and to the full value; ami nothing is 
better attested than the severe suffering and op¬ 
pression which many of these sequestrated clergy¬ 
men underwent. The commissioners of sequestra¬ 
tion* in fact, were only cmpiwrm/, lint absolutely 
duectcd, to suffer them to retain a certain portion 
of their incomes, and that: portion was not to be 
in all cases a fifth, as is commonly represented, 
but only never to exceed a tilth.* It was to be 
granted, too, not to themselves, but to their wives 
and children, a mode of dealing which, in other 
eases, has been justly characterised as one of the 
most infernal refinements of an intolerant and 
persecuting policy. But the chief difficulty in the 
present case was how to pension the ejected Ptcs- 
hyterum clergymen upon any terms or conditions 
to which they would themselves have submitted. 
Of course, common decency and common sense 
were not to he revolted by an arrangement winch 
should have supported them out of the revenues of 
the church, and at the same time permitted them 
to declaim every Sunday from the pulpits of dis¬ 
senting meeting-houses against the whole order of 
its worship and government. But would they 
have consented to forego the liberty of so lifting 
up a conscientious testimony in behalf of what 
they believed to be the cause of truth and pure 
religion? Would they hajjc come under an en¬ 
gagement to cease from all exercise of their clerical 
functions for any pension? The Long Parlia¬ 
ment made shurt work of this difficulty in the case 
of the Episcopalian clergy by absolutely prohibit¬ 
ing the ancient mode of worship: so long as the 
Presbyterians held sway, the open profession of 
Episcopacy, in the face of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, was as much out of the question ns the 
open profession of royalism ; and even after Crom¬ 
well and the Independents obtained the ascen¬ 
dancy, popery and prelacy, as we have seen, were 

• See ihtt Ordinance m Scubell'a Collect urn. p»rt i, p. 40. 
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specially exempted from the toleration granted to 
all other forms of Chiistiamty. 

On the whole, objectionable as was much in the 
spirit and manner of the proceeding, the complete 
extinction of Presbyterianism vytliin the national 
church, which was the aim and effect of the Act id' 
Uniformity, was probably in itself the wispst an? 
most fortunate policy that could have been adopted 
in the circumstances. Ilad it not taken place 
the struggle between the two hostile, lactams would 
not only have kept up a rent in the edifice of jji/ 
establishment extending from its summit to its 
base, and widening every day; hut, after defeating 
for many years all the best purposes of a national 
church, would, there can hardly lie a doubt, have 
resulted in a still more disastrous expulsion or 
subjugation of Presbyterianism than it now under¬ 
went. In truth, that religion appears to have no 
congeniality with the English mind and character. 
Extraordinary circumstance* for a short time gave 
it a sort of feverish popularity ; hut, notwithstand¬ 
ing the learning, piety, and other high merits of 
many of the Presbyterian ministers who obtained 
possession of the church livings m the time of the 
Commonwealth, and even the strong attachment of 
their congregations to particular individuals among 
them, the country m general had evidently become 
disgusted with the dominion of the Directory and 
the Assembly of Divines long before the Restora¬ 
tion ; and the tumultuous and universal joy which 
it showed when that event promised to put an end 
to the reign alike of Presbytia y and of I udependency 
sufficiently evinced how completely by that tunc 
it had got tired ol" both. When we think, ton, of 
the ejection of the Presbyterian ministers in l(i(i2 
by the Art of Uniformity, we ought not to foiget 
that, even if they themselves find had the framing 
of the act, they would most, certainly have made it 
such as to exclude the Independents and the 
Sectaries,—nay, that they would only have for¬ 
borne to attempt the exclusion of the Episco¬ 
palians, too, because they were not so strong as 
when they effected that object some yeats lieloie. 
They could, in truth, expect little forbearance 
from those to whom they would have shown none, 
in the same circumstances,-—whom in other times 
they had denounced as unfit to he suffered to live 
in the land, and had retused to tolerate in the 
most modest public observance of their foim of 
worship, although nmv so willing and anxious, if 
they could hate done so without an utter abandon¬ 
ment of character and decency, to lemalu as¬ 
sociated with them m the. same national church 
establishment, and to divide with them its loaves 
and fishes. 

As in England, so al.o in Scotland, Presbytery 
was put down at the Restoration, and the. Epis¬ 
copalian church re-established in more absolute 
supremacy than it lmd ever before enjoyed, in the. 
manner that has been already fully detailed in the 
preceding chapter.* In that part of the island, 
however, Presbyterianism had a hold oj-ei the 
* Sep ante, pp. f81, cl & cq. 
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popular mind which it never had acquired in 
England; and its extinction there, in consequence, 
instead of being carried tty the national voice, was 
an act of tope force and violence, done by the 
government agairftt the almost unanimous wish 
of the country. It was an act which a native 
government, however anti-popular in its constitu¬ 
tion and sympathies, never would have attempted: 
for, even with the nobility and higher classes in 
Scotland, the rc-cstablishmenl of Episcopacy was 
thefreverse of being generally an object of desire, 
jealous as they weTe of a church in which they 
apprehended they would find a Tival political 
power, without being attached to it by any of those 
bonds of habit and a common interest which bad 
so long in England connected the church with the 
aristocracy. At the same time Presbyterianism in 
•Scotland had the whole field of popular display 
and excitement to itself: it continued to he almost 
the mdv form of Puritanism known there, not¬ 
withstanding the swarms of sectaries that overrun 
the neighbouring kingdom. But, in reality, Scot¬ 
land was now become a mere province of Eng¬ 
land ; and the government of the latter country 
was strong enough to bear down the opposition of 
all these adverse circumstances, and to set up 
Episcopacy for a time in the North as well as in 
the South. 

in Ireland, also, in which Episcopacy had been 
abolished by the Long Parliament, it was now 
restored in the same manner as m England and 
Scotland. On the 17th of May, 10(11, both Houses 
of the Irish parliament united in a declaration of 
their high esteem of episcopal government, and of 
the Book of Common Prayer, according to the. use 
of the Church of England In that enslaved 
country, the. change, which was indeed of little 
interest to the great body of the people, was 
managed, of course, without difficulty or opposition 
from any quarter. 

The Presbyterians, Independents, and other 
sects conscientiously opposed to the Episcopal 
office and the ancient ritual were only placed in 
their proper position by being thus excluded from 
an establishment i'yuudcd on principles to which, 
whatever outward conformity they might affect, 
they could give no cordial or genuine assent. 
Better for them, as well as for the national church, 
that both parties should stand out distinctly for 
what they were, and lie openly divided, nay, if it 
must be, opposed, than that a formal, hollow union 
should have been patched up between them, 
which, after all, would have left the one only a" 
lurking enemy or eating disease in the bosom of 
the other so long as it lasted, and which, that being 
the case, could hardly have lusted long. But 
although disqualified by the principles which they 
conscientiously held for any real comprehension 
within the pale of the national church, the "op¬ 
ponents of Episcopacy and the Prayer Buok w'erc 
entitled to perfect freedom in the profession of 
their opinions, and the observance of their own 
modes of worship, out of jhnt pale; and the policy 
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of leaving them thus undisturbed would on the 
part of the government and the now triumphant 
hierarchy, have been as wise as just and humane. 
‘ Another course unfortunately was adopted, under 
the influence of various co-operftting causes. First, 
and chiefly, the great doctrine of religious tolera¬ 
tion was not in that age generally received or un¬ 
derstood by any of the great bodies into which the 
religious world was divided ; on the contrary, even 
those which had suffered most from persecution 
themselves still held it to he a sacred duty to em¬ 
ploy coercion, whenever they had the power, for 
putting down what they considered to be error or 
heresy,—that is, to persecute others. Justcr views, 
indeed, had now made considerable progress 
among the Independents and some of the Sectaries, 
more especially the Quakers, disciplined as they 
had been by the struggle they had had to maintain, 
almost ever since their first appearance, for the 
liberty of worshipping (Jod according to their con¬ 
science ; but, however far the speculations of some 
individuals among them may have gone, it may 
be questioned if any of the moTe considerable even 
of these bodies had as yet adopted the principle of 
toleration in its full integrity and comprehensive¬ 
ness : the enlightened and intrepid lmml of Milton 
would still have had the law to denounce tj and 
punish what lie deemed the idolatry of the Roman¬ 
ists; and in tins notion, there is little doubt, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the Protestant dis¬ 
senters or nonconformists of that day went along 
with hint. The independents, however, except 
for the, few years during which they were placed 
in a false position by the admission of many ot 
their clergymen under Cromwell to livings in the 
church, had had so fat an advantage over the Pres¬ 
byterians in learning this great, lesson of toleration, 
inasmuch as they had never had their views upon 
the subject confused or biassed by looking to an 
establishment for themselves, the object for which 
the Presbyterians had all along struggled, as long 
as there was any hope of attaining it, as eagerly 
even as the. Episcopalians. The utmost that the 
Independents had ever demanded, or that their 
principles allowed them to aspire after, was that 
there should he no established church at all. To 
such an arrangement as that the Presbyterians 
were wholly opposed, and would only have been 
driven reluctantly to acquiesce in it, in the most 
adverse circumstances, as still preferable to the 
establishment of any ether sect than their own. It 
was a principle with them that the state was in duty 
hound to maintain ^hc supremacy of the true-chureh: 
this general principle they clung to at least ns 
zealously as the Episcopalians ; they only differed 
from the Episcopalians on the question of which 
wat the true church. Both these great denomina¬ 
tions, therefore, as we have observed, were embar¬ 
rassed and impeded in their acquisition of correct 
views on the subject of toleration by certain inte¬ 
rests or views that did not trouble the vision of 
the Independents or the generality of the Sectaries; 
—they had to acquire not merely the simple notion 
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of religious freedom for themselves and all others, 
but the comparatively complex idea of perfect tole¬ 
ration or religious freedom for others combined 
with an establishment for themselves. They, as well • 
as the other descriptions of dissenters, with whom 
they were now driven by their common sufferings 
in some degree to make common gauge, were most 
cruelly persecuted by the re-established episcopa¬ 
lian church throughout the reign of Charles II. ; 
but there is no reason whatever to believe that, if 
the same power; had been in their own hands that 
was then placed in that of their adversaries, they 
would have employed it at all more mildly. Per- 
secutioli, or, as they designated it, the suppression 
and extirpation of error by force, if nothing else 
would do, was still their principle as much as it 
was that of the Episcopalians. It was, indeed, still 
the popular and national feeling: for, after all, 
nothing is more incontestable than that all the 
severe law's which were passed against noncon¬ 
formity between the Restoration and the Revolution 
were m accordance with the sentiments of the 
great majority of all classes of the English popu¬ 
lation. These laws, and the sufferings to which 
they subjected l’apists and Protestant Dissenters 
alike, have been necessarily detailed in the last 
Chapter, in the general history of the period, of 
whieft they constitute a principal part; and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to go over them again here. 
Hut it will he found that, throughout the whole 
course of this legislation, the House of Commons, 
the representative of the general voice of the com¬ 
munity, constantly outran the court and the go¬ 
vernment,—nay, repeatedly urged them forward, 
when they would have turned hack, in the career 
of coercion and persecution. While the court, in 
fact, was inclined towards a tolerant policy by 
its secret regard foi the Catholics, the parliament 
and the nation were hurried in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, not only by their dread and hatred of popery, 
hut alto to a considerable degree by a dislike of 
Puritanism, Presbyterianism, Independency, secta- 
liamsm, and all kinds of Protestant dissent or 
non-conformity. The national hatred of popery 
was a feeling, that, having been first excited by 
the great religious struggle of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, and having been fostered and strengthened by 
the whole course of events throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth, till it was inflamed to fury by the aflair 
of the gunpowder-plot in the beginning of that of 
J ames, had been since deeptyjed and diffused by a 
succession of influencing causes, which, diverse 
and sometimes even contradictory as they may 
have been in their character and Operation in other 
respects, had by means of this very diversity and 
'coiitiadiction co-operated here. First came the 
rise and spread of Puritanism; then the contest, at 
once religious and political, with the Armimanism 
and sepn-popery of the established church in the 
time of Charles I. and Laud, followed as it was by 
the complete subjugation both of popery and pre¬ 
lacy under the Commonwealth ; and then, last of 
ill, the anti-puritanical re-action which took 
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ptace at the Restoration, and its speedy combina¬ 
tion, in consequence of the measures of the court, 
with what was at oncer’ a vehement anti-popish 
feeling and an almost equally strong enthusiasm 
in favour of the established churcrf; For herein 
lay the great distinction between the state of 
things in the reign of Charles I. and their state in 
the reign of Charles II.: in the former the esta¬ 
blished church made common cause with the 
court; in the latter it more wisely took up a posi¬ 
tion of its own. And everything that fell out from 
the Restoration to the Revolution contributed to 
strengthen that position. The universal weari¬ 
ness and disgust with the. gloom and severities of 
puritanism, and the extravagances of the. rampant 
sects, had laid a broad foundation for the restored 
hierarchy in the affections of the people from the 
first, placed on which it was at least secure, for 
many years to come, from being again overthrown 
by either presbytery or independency. But the 
unpopularity of puritanism did not make popular 
its extreme opposite, popery: if there had been 
any tendency to that result, the alliance formed 
wi{h popery by the court would have effectually 
checked it. That alliance made popery as unpo¬ 
pular as puritanism. Fortunately for the esta¬ 
blished church, it saw this, and took the course 
which interest, if not also principle, pointed out 
in the circumstances. Notwithstanding its ha¬ 
bitual and characteristic gravitation towards the 
court, and even abundance of ultra-loyalty m the 
way of talk and profession, it kept steadily aloof 
from coalescing with or countenancing the popery 
of the court, taking part in tins respect, not indeed 
noisily or violently, but yet substantially and 
firmly, with the most resolute section of the par¬ 
liamentary and popular opposition. Dexterously 
availing itself of its peculiar facilities as a sort of 
midway or neutral religion, oscillating rufher than 
fixed between the two extremes of popery and 
puritanism, it now took cure to keep sufficiently 
before the public eye its non-identity with the one 
as well as with the other. By the attitude which 
it thus assumed as the opponent instead of the 
ally of popery, the established church gathered 
around it after the Restoration an extent and 
warmth of popular attachment such as it had 
never before enjoyed, ft was the refuge and 
cherished palladium at once of all who hated 
puritanism and of all who dreaded popery; that is 
to say, of nearly the whole nation, including the 
great majority even of the puritans and papists 
themselves. For it was one of the main advan¬ 
tages of the position occupied by the established 
church, that, while standing ‘dissociated from and 
opposed to each of these extreme parties, it yet 
secured to itself the suppott of both, each looking 
upon it as its strongest bulwark against the other. 
Had there been any apprehension of another in¬ 
undation of presbytery or independency, the pa¬ 
pists would undoubtedly have joined with thq 
establishment in the endeavour to stem tlisit tor¬ 
rent. As things actually went, the danger or fear 
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was not of the return of presbytery but of the 
return of popery; and we, have seen what took 
place. The established (Shurch took up its station 
in the van of v what was as much a battle for the 
civil as for the feligious liberties of the nation; 
t'tid the whole country rallied around it. Equally 
without as within the walls of the House of Com¬ 
mons, all the great denominations of the Protestant 
dissenters, and more especially the Presbyterians, 
-the most considerable of them all, forgot every¬ 
thing but that aversion to popery which wais com¬ 
mon to them with the establishment,—their dif¬ 
ferences with it alike as to discipline and as to 
doctrine,—their old struggle with and triumph 
over it,—their recent persecutions and sufl'eiings 
under il,—and willingly gave their consent to any 
laws, to any measures, by which the common foe 
might he crushed or cramped, nay, clamoured in 
some instances for disabling and coercive enact¬ 
ments against the papists, although they them¬ 
selves, ’.the Protestant, non-conformists, should 
in some degree be disqualified along with them. 
All this, as we have said, placed the established 
church upon a rock of strength such as it had 
never stood upon since, the Reformation. It was 
by far the most popular of the, national institu¬ 
tions ; the crown, the House of Lords, the House 
of Commons, would, any one of them, in an en¬ 
counter with it, have gone to the wall; in regard 
to each and all of these other powers in tire state, 
the tide of the popular favour ebbed and flowed 
during the whole of the reigns of the two last, 
Stuarts as the established church stood affected or 
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gave the signal. It is remarkable how much mis- 
govemment in every other way, how long and 
various a course of despotism and oppression, the 
nation endured without being,roused to any stre¬ 
nuous or general effort to right itself, till the 
church was attacked. The persecution of the 
Nonconformist^-both in England and in Scotland, 
although in the latter country that was a war 
against the great body of the population, produced 
even there only some petty local revolts, the mise¬ 
rable efforts of utter bcwildcrmwit and despair, 
which the government crushed with a few squad¬ 
rons of horse; the profligate and disgraceful mis- 
udministration of public affairs uiroughout the last 
twenty years of the reign of Charles, including 
the actual abrogation of the constitution by the 
extinction of parliamentary election, provoked no¬ 
thing beyond some little, temporary effervescence; 
the avowed Catholicism and arbitrary principles 
with which James began his reign called forth no 
general resistance, although two simultaneous 
foreign invasions gave the signal and led the wav; 
even the atrocities of Judge Jeffreys, which mii'le 
the land a shambles, and turned the law itself 
into the bloodiest of tyrannies, awoke only groans, 
and unuttered curses, and thoughts of revenge; 
but the imprisonment of the seven bishops at once 
brought about a revolution. Truly, the established, 
church stood in a different position now from that 
which it occupied when the ten protesting bishops 
were sent to the Tower by the House of Lords in 
December, 1G41, m the first scene of the long 
drama winch was now arrived at its last. 



Doihwj ll lJnir 01 -whae Uk* Scotch Co\eudiilrrt were defeated, 22ud June, 16?9. l*'iom uu Original Drawing. 

(See ante, j». J30. 
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Chapter iii. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 


HR restoration of the 
monarchy,in 1660, was 
held to be also the re¬ 
storation of all the an¬ 
cient. laws down to the 
last, act of parliament 
to which Charles I. had 
given his assent in the 
usual form immediately 
before his leaving Lon¬ 
don, in January,1642.* 
All the legislation of the 
'iT' successive parliaments 
and governments that had subsisted since that date 
was considered to he annulled and swept away by 
the single fact of the return of the king. In truth, 
however, the republican legislation which was thus 
suddenly all repealed at once was much less con¬ 
siderable in amount and also in importance than 
would readily be suspected either from the number 
of years during which the ancient constitution of 
the supreme government had been in abeyance, or 
from the extent of the change that had been made 
in one or two leading particulars. One reason of 
this was, that many of the most important of the 
reforms or innovations urged by the Long Parlia¬ 
ment had been carried by them before their final 
quarrel with the late king, and had been regularly 
established by statutes passed in the usual form. 
This was the case with the prevention of the in¬ 
termission of parliaments for more than three 
years—with the regulation of the privy council, 
and the abolition of the Court of Star Chamber— 
with the exti notion of the ecclesiastical commission— 
with the declaration of the illegality of ship-money 
—with the reform of the Stannary Couits—with 
the limitation of the forest laws—with the abroga¬ 
tion of the old law or custom compelling persons 
to receive knighthood—and with the ejection of 
the bishops from the House of Lords and the privy 
council, and of all churchman whatever from offices 
of temporul authority or jurisdiction. After these 
changes, and the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
church, and the House of Lords, in which the 
Revolution mainly consisted, the few other changes 

• Sec ante, p, 206.—The last act -passed by Charles I. was the 
If* r.ir. i. cup. 37. entitled, “For tire further advancement of an 
effectual and speedy reduction of the Rebels in Ireland to the obe¬ 
dience of. his Majesty and the Crown of Knglnudto which his 
assent was given 24th December, 1641. We do uot know upon wliut 
principle the Record Commissioners, m their edition of the Statutes 
of the Realm, have, contrary to their uniform practice elsewhere, 
punted at full lenirth among the public acts of this parliament the act 
Jot the attainder of the Hurl of Straffoid, the title ot which they also 
aIteiwards give in their list of jmmte acts. Nor does iL appeal wlty 
they have headed it ** Chaoier «v«in *’ it r.>e»lu»<l the mud •»«senl 
on the 10th ot May, 1041. 
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that were made by the Long Parliament and. i;s 
successors were extremely insignificant. 

The successive “ shifting.” of the supreme au¬ 
thority from the meeting of the Long Parliament 
till the termination of the protectorate have been 
slated by Hobbes, in a passage of his Behemoth, 
with his characteristic precision :—“ First, from 
1040 to 1648, when the king was murdered, the 
sovdfeignty was disputed between King Charles 
the First and the Presbyterian parliament,— 
Secondly, from 1048 to 1053 the power was in 
that part of the parliament which voted the trial 
of' the king, and declared themselves, without king 
or House of Lords, to have the supreme authority 
of England and Ireland. For there were in the 
Long Parliament two factions, the Presbyterian 
and the Independent: the former whereof sought 
only the subjection of the king, not his destruction 
directly; the latter sought directly his destruction ; 
and this part is that which was called the Rump. 
—Thirdly, from April the 20th to July the 4th, 
the supreme power was ill the hands ot a council 
of state constituted by Cromwell.—Fourthly, from 
July the 4th to December the 12th of the same 
year, it was in the hands of men called unto it 
by Cromwell, whom he termed men of fidelity and 
integrity, and made them a parliament, which was 
called, in contempt of one of the members, Hare- 
hone’s Parliament.—Fifthly, from December the 
12th, 1053, to September the 3rd, 1058, il was in 
the bands of Oliver Cromwell, with the title of 
Protector.—Sixthly, from September The 3id, 1058, 
to April the 25th, 1659, Richard Cromwell had it 
as successor to his father.—Seventhly, from April 
the 25th, 1659, to May the 7th of the same year, 
it was nowhere.—Eighthly, from May the 7th, 
1659, the Rump, which was turned out of doors 
in 1653, recovered it again, and shall lose it again 
to a committee of safety, and again recover it, and 
again lose it to the right owner.” The Rump 
was turned out the second time by Lambert and 
the council of officers on the 13th of October; 
from which time the government was in the com¬ 
mittee of safety till the restoration of the Rump on 
tlve 26th of December. The members excluded 
in 1648 were restored to their seats by Monk on 
the 21st of February, T660. The Long Parlia¬ 
ment, thus re-established, sat till the 10th of 
March ; and the next parliament, which restored 
the king, commonly called the Convention Parlia¬ 
ment, met on the 25th of April. 

The laws made by these various governments, 
bein';, as we have obit'ivcd, on the re-otablish- 
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raent of tHe monarchy Held to lip no laws at all, 
do not appear among the collected statutes of the 
realm; and they lmvereceived very little attention 
from any of our legal historians. The royalists, 
indeed, have been accused of a design or a desire 
to suppress altogether the legal history of the 
commonwealth: Clarendon -1 is said to have pro¬ 
posed at the council-table to destroy all the public 
documents connected with that period ; but if the 
intention of concealing the proceedings of the re¬ 
publican parliaments from the knowledge of pos¬ 
terity was ever entertained, there was no danger of 
such an attempt being successfully made. If all 
the papers and parchments in the public offices 
had becti given to the flames, the legislative as 
well as the other public transactions ol the twenty 


years from 1640 to ’}660 would have remained on 
record in many other forms. Besides the numerous 
histories, memoirs, diurnals or newspapers, and 
other contemporary productions of the press, which 
had already spread the knowledge of them over 
the world, laborious transcribers, like IWhwortli 
and Thurloe, and pains-taking diarists, such as 
Whilelock and Burton, bad already stored up the 
amplest details of everything material thai lmd 
been done, writlen, and spoken, in parliament and 
out of it, by those concerned in public affairs during 
that period. The acts and ordinances of the .legis¬ 
lature had all been printed and dispersed over the 
kingdom, by authority, at the time when they were 
passed ; and all those of importance bad been 
besides preserved in the two collections of Husband 
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and Scobell, both published in the time of the 
Commonwealth. 

By far the larger portion even of Scobell’s Col¬ 
lection, which professes to contain only such acts 
and ordinances as icmained of importance at the 
time when it was published, all those of i merely 
temporary character being discarded,! consists 
either of legislation of the most objectionable or at 
least questionable kind, or of matter not involving 
anything that can properly be called a principle of 
legislation at ail; acts for the raising of subsidies, 
contributions, loans, and other taxation and money 
acts - acts for the raising and provisioning of forces; 
acts Tor sequestrating the estates of delinquents, 
and for the sale of the property of the crown and 
of the church ; acts for the regulation of printing, 
that is to say, for the establishment of a censor¬ 
ship of the press ; acts for the phurisuira] observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath, &e. &c. Mixed with these 
are a number of commercial regulations,—among 
the rest the first navigation act,—already noticed in 
our account of the national industry in the last 
Book.} The new impost of the excise also pro¬ 
duced several voluminous acts.§ Of all that is of 
any value or permanent interest in what remains 
an account may he given in a very few sentences. 
It jp impossible, alter an examination of the legis¬ 
lative remains of the Bong Parliament, to refuse 
assent to what has been affirmed by a distinguished 
modern historian of the constitution:—“ It. may 
he said, I think, with not greater severity than 
truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
humanity, or generosity, and very few of political 
wisdom or coinage,’ are recorded of them from 
their quarrel with the king to their expulsion by 
Cromwell.” || In truth, the circumstances m 
which the several republican parliaments and go¬ 
vernments were all placed were such as almost to 
preclude any attempt at legislation except for the 
moment. Till the execution of the king, the war 
or the woik of fruitless negotiation left them 
scarcely any time for remoter cares. No sooner was 

* Collection of all tli»“ public Ordeis ami Declarations of liotli 
Houses ot Patlinineul, bom Match 19, 1642, to December, 1646: by 
lalwuui Husb.intl (I’lintei to the Ibiilmment). Folio. Lou 1040. 

('ollection of Acts ami Oiduianres of General iiiiulo m the 
Parliament liegnu and held at Westuunatei, the third tiny of Novem¬ 
ber, 1040, and, since, unto the adjournment ot the Parliament be^ini 
and liolden the 17th of September, 1056, and Ibrnuuly published in 
print; by llenry Scobell, Eb«i, t'leik of the Parliament: piiutcd by 
special order of Parliament. Folio. Lon 1658 

4 Scobell tells us, iu lus Preface, that hi* first intention was to have 
collected all the acts and ordinances which had been made and pub¬ 
lished m print from the bejfimiinK of tho Look Pari lament; but, he 
adds, “upon the perusal ot all tliosc acts aud ordinances, I found 
them very numerous, and the mujilf part (especially from the year 
1641 to 1648) occasioned by and having reiereuce to the late tumbles 
aud the muuagimr of tho war; uomc of which had their determination 
as soon iis they weie put in execution : o^iois of no Ioiir continuance, 
but for the present emergency; aud, among the rest, many w-ere tem- 
poiary and long since expired, and not a few respecting onlv parti¬ 
cular persons, places, or occasions, which, if printed, would have 
Hwellod-tlus book, and have been of little oi no use other than to pre¬ 
serve the memory of what was done in those times upon exigencies, 
the memorial whereof will Ire continued m agieat measure by the 
books .formerly printed, and yet extant m paiticulnr hands.’’ He 
therefore "determined to lay aside all such acts and ordinances as 
had iftrle relation to the then present times, and paitlcular occasions, 
and such as respected some one oi a tew counties, cities, towns, g.irn 
Bons, oi persous only, together with such as were foi a limited time, 
and so expired without being continued or revived.” Of all these he 
gives only a catalogue of the titles. 

t See ante, pp 547—549. 

§ See ante, p 525. 

|| llullum. Const. 11 ist. ri^2. 


the war of arms over than the uai of factions com¬ 
menced ; and that was put. an end to or suspended 
only by the despotism-Mhc necessary despotism, 
we believe—of the protectorate. After that, all the 
genius and vigour even of Crowiwffll was required 
to enable him merely to keep Ins sent; till, at Ins 
death, the vessel of the state,- amid universal con¬ 
fusion and uproar, began to fall to pieces, like a ship 
that had struck upon a rock. 

It will he found, we believe, that, the only real 
reforms of the law that were made in the time of 
the commonwealth were, the following - 

By an act passed ill November, lfifit), it was 
directed that all Report Books of the Resolutions 
of Judges, and other books of the law of England, 
should he translated into tiro English tongue, and 
that all such hooks as should he printed after the 
1st of January ensuing should he in the English 
tongue only. “And lie it further enacted,” conti¬ 
nues the statute, “ by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the first return of Easter Term, 
which shall he in the year 1051, all writs, process, 
and returns thereof, and all pleadings, rules, 
orders, indictments, inquisitions, certificates, and 
all patents, commissions, records, judgments, sta¬ 
tutes, recognizances, rolls, entries, and proceedings 
of courts-leet, courts-lnnon, and customary courts, 
and all proceedings whatsoever in any courts of 
justice within this commonwealth, and which con¬ 
cern the law and administration of justice, shall 
he in the English tongue only, and not in Latin or 
l’rench, or any other language than English, any 
law, custom, or usage heretofore to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And that the same, and every of 
them shall be written iu an ordinary, usual, and 
legible hand and character, and not m any hand 
commonly called court-hand.”* The translation 
of the old report-books, though specially commit¬ 
ted by a subsequent act to a hoard composed of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the lords com¬ 
missioners of the gieat seal, &c.,f was never exe¬ 
cuted. The use of English, and dT the common 
character, in law proceedings, after having been 
given up at the Restoration, was again enforced in 
1730 by the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26; but the in¬ 
novation has not been universally approved of. 
Blackslone endeavours to make out that it has 
been attended with various inconveniences.} 

Another act of the year 1050 abolished the fee 
called damage cleer, or damna rlcricorum, which 
was originally a gratuity given to the prothonota- 
rics of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, and their clerks, for drawing spe¬ 
cial writs and pleadings, aud which had become 
an assessment of a certain portion of all damages 
exceeding live marks recovered in any of those 
courts, which the plaintiff was obliged to pay to 
the chief officer of the court before he could have 
execution. This tefonn was also re-enacted in 
1065 by the statute of 17 Car. II. c. 0. 

* Scobell, I’ort li ]>. lfg. 

« 4 Mini. j>. 154, The act was passed on the 9lh of A pul, 1651. 

i, Cyu. m. 322, 3#3- 
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In August, 1653, an important act was passed 
establishing in every parish a register of marriages, 
births, and burials, Urbe phosen by the inhabitant 
householders, (Uid allowing marriages to be solem¬ 
nized before justices of the peace, and by a mere 
declaration of the parties that they took each other 
fur husband and wife. The act further declared 
that no marriage otherwise celebrated after the 
2'Jt.h of September ensuing should be held or ac¬ 
counted a marriage according to the laws of Eng¬ 
land ; hut this clause was repealed m 1650.* The 
Commonwealth law of marriage, therefore, in the 
state in which it. was finally left, may be consi¬ 
dered as the same m principle with that established 
by the art passed for the relief of dissenters in 
1830. The machinery provided for the registra¬ 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages, by the act of 
1053, could have been of little or no use. 

in March, 1654, an act was published by tbe 
lord protector and his council prohibiting cock- 
matches; and in June the same year, another, pro¬ 
hibiting challenges to fight duels, on pain of the 
offender being committed to prison for six months, 
and being bound in recognizances to be of good 
behaviour for a vear thereafter. A clause of this 
latter act also prohibited the use of provoking 
words or gestures, directing that any peison so 
offending might be indicted at the gaol delivery or 
general sessions of the. peace ; and, if found guilty, 
bound to good behaviour, fined, and, moreover, 
compelled to make reparation to the party wronged, 
as to the judge or justices should seem meet, 

“ upon consideration bad both of the quality of the 
person injured and the offence committed.”t The 
principle of this enactment has been partially 
adopted in tbe late new police bill. 

Among the lust nets of the Long Parliament had 
been a vote (earned on the. l()tb of August, 1652, 
bv 46 to 38 against Cromwell and his party) abo¬ 
lishing the Court of Chancery. No act, however, 
seems to have been founded upon this resolution.! 
lint in August, 1654, Cromwell and his council 
promulgated an act for limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, and regulating the pro¬ 
ceedings therein. It consists of sixty-seven clauses, 
together with a table of fees. This act, in the 
flaming of which be bad not been consulted, so 
much offended Whitelock, the rlnef commissioner 
of the great sea), that lie resigned Ids office. 

An ordinance abolishing the court of wards and 
liveries had been passed by the Lords and Com¬ 
mons on the 24th of February, 1645, but it seems- 
to have taken no cfl'cct; the. government had still 
continued to collect the dues of wardship, &c., 
as had been done before the abolition of the 
monarchy.§ In the end of 1656, however, the 
Bareboncs Parliament, “ ffir the, further establish¬ 
ing and confirming” the former ordinance, enacted 

* See Scobell. Part ii. pp 237 and 394. 
t Ibid ]t :&> 

X Tht* u>ie is not iced m tin* Journals of the House, lmt no tiaee of 
it upiH'Rip- in Srobell 

D mv ante, 11 . 52.) There is no mention of the ordinance of 1(‘45 
in Stobdl, mici among his punted oi ui lus lut ol imprinted acts. 
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“that the court of wards and liveries, and all 
wardships, liveries, primef-seisins, cud oustrelc- 
mains, and all other charges incident and arising 
for or by reason of any such tenure, wardship, 
livery, primer-seizin, or oustrelemains, be taken 
away” from the said 24th of February, 1645; 
“and that all homage, fines, licenses, seizures, 
pardons for alienation incident or arising for or by 
reason of wardship, livery, primer-seizin, or oustre- 
lemain, and all other charges incident thereunto, 
he likewise taken away” from the same date; and 
that all tenures in capite and by knight’s service, 
of the late king or any other person, and all tenures 
by soccagc in chief, be taken away^ and all tenures 
turned into free and common soccagc,” from the 
same date. The wonder i% that this abolition of 
the feudal dues formerly appertaining to the crown 
should have been so long deferred. It is also 
worthy of observation that, notwithstanding this 
apparently sweeping destruction of feudalism, all 
heriots and other feudal dues payable to mean 
(that is, intermediate) lords or other private per¬ 
sons were reserved, and ordered to be still paid as 
usual.* By another act of this parliament pur¬ 
veyance and compositions for purveyance veto, 
taken awuy.f Both these reforms were re-enacted 
after the Restoration, by the statute 12 Car. II. 
cap. 24. 

We may licfc also mention, as it would seem to 
have escaped notice, a clause in an act for the 
regulation of officers of the navy and customs, 
passed in January, 1648, by which all taking of 
fees from merchants or others, by officers of the 
customs, is abolished, and compensation oidercd 
to be made to them by an increase of their sala¬ 
ries.! The principle of this enactment has been 
adopted in several recent statutes. 

The. introduction of new trials has been dated 
from the time of the. commonwealth. “ There are 
instances,” says Biackstone, “in the Year Books 
of the reigns of Edward III., Henry IV , and 
Henry VII., of judgments being stayed (even after 
a trial at bar) and new renin)?- awarded, because 
the jury had ate and drank without consent of the 
judge, and because the plaintiff had privately given 
a paper to a juryman before he was sworn. And 
upon these the Chief Justice Glynn, in 1655, 
grounded the first precedent that is reported in our 
hooks for granting a new trial upon account of ex¬ 
cessive damages given by the jury; apprehending, 
with reason, that notorious partiality m the jurors 
was a principal species of misbehaviour. A few 
years before a practice took place in the Common 
Picas of granting ne*w trials upon the mere certifi¬ 
cate of the judge (unfortified by any report of 
the evidence) that the verdict had passed against 
his opinion; though Chief Justice Itolle (who 
allowed of new trials in case of misbehaviour, surr 
prise, or fraud, or if the verdict was notoriously ’ 
contrary to evidence) refused to adopt that practice 
in the Court of King’s Bench.”§ 

I IM. ]). 383. 

§ Com. iii. 388. 


* £<•< b *11, Part ii. p. 375. 
x Ibid. p. 2. 
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It is believed, also, that another very important 
alteration in our judicial procedure—the introduc¬ 
tion of special juries—cannot be traced beyond the 
commonwealth. TSe earliest instances we have 
met with are about same date with the above- 
mentioned lirst reported new trial. • 

At the same time that the Contention House of 
Commons assembled, in the end of April, 1660, 
the few Presbyterian peers who had constituted 
the House of Lords when it was abolished in 1049 
also met, and wgre soon after joined by the others 
whom they had excluded, although those who lmd 
sat in the Oxford parliament, and also those who 
had received theii*patents after the commencement 
of the civil war, abstained lor the present Horn 
taking their scats. The House of Lords may 
therefore be said to have been restored before the 
monarchy. On the king’s return the remaining 
peers took their seats without question, and as of 
course. The episcopal church was re-established 
by the art of the convention parliament, “ For the 
confirming and restoring of ministers” (12 Car. 
II. c. 11) ; and the next parliament, which met in 
May, 1661, repealed (by stat. 13 Car. 11. c. 2) 
flic act disabling persons in holy orders from exei- 
nsiiig any temporal jurisdiction or authority,— 
thereby restoring the bishops to their seats in the 
lipp*r House;—and also (by stat. 13 Car. II. 
c. 29) reversed the attainder of the Earl of Straf¬ 
ford. Finally, in 1664 (by stat. 16 Car. II. c. 1), 
so much of the act for preventing flic intermission 
of parliaments tor more than three years as gave 
power to the peers to issue out writs for one if the 
king neglected to do so, and to constituencies to 
meet and elect members without writs at all if the 
peers neglected to issue them, was repealed ; and 
though it was still declared and enacted that the 
sitting and holding of parliaments should not he 
intermitted or discontinued above three years at 
the most, no provision was made for ensuring the 
observance of that rule. Thus, within a few years 
after the Restoration,all the most inipqjtiuit of the 
concessions which had been extorted by the. Long 
Parliament from the late king were annulled. 
The Courts of High Commission mid Star Cham¬ 
ber, however, were not revived ; and the oppressive 
feudal prerogatives of wardship anil purveyance 
were, ns already mentioned, expressly abolished. 
These were the most valuable permanent amend¬ 
ments for which the constitution was indebted to 
t lie civil wttr and the republjp. 

On the other hand, the Restoration brought with 
it several new laws, which considerably augmented 
the ancient legal authority of th3 crown, or other¬ 
wise abridged the rights of the subject. Of this 
description were the several acts relating to reli¬ 
gion, of which the principal were:—the Corporation 
Act, passed in 1661, requiring all persons holding 
office jn any municipal corporation to take the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the 
lites of the established church, and to subscribe 
the declarations abjuring the solemn league and 
covenant, and the lawfulness of taking up arms 


upon any pretence whatsoever against the king;’ 
—the Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, by which 
all persons enjoying any. preferment in the ehurefi 
were obliged to declare their assent to everything 
contained in tK'e Book of Common grayer, and all 
teachers of youth were obliged to have a licence 
from the bishop ;f—the Act against Seditious Con¬ 
venticles, passed in 1664, making the being present 
at any meeting for religious worship, except ac¬ 
cording to the usage of the established chinch, 
where five persons besides the family should.lie 
assembled, punishable for the first and second 
offence hv a line or three months’ imprisonment, 
for the third by transportation for seven years — 
the Act for restraining Nonconformists from inha¬ 
biting in Corporations, passed, in 1665, by which 
all dissenting ministers who should not take an 
oath similar to that imposed by the Corporation 
Act, there prohibited from approaching within five, 
miles of any borough, or of any place where they 
had ever preached, under u penalty of 40/. ;§—the 
second Act for preventing and suppressing Seditious 
Conventicles, passed inlti'IO, by which every person 
above the age of sixteen present at a conventicle 
was made punishable by a fine of five shillings for 
tlie first, and of ten shillings for every subsequent 
otl'enee ; while the penalty for teaching or preaching 
in a conventicle was made 20/. for the tirsl, and 40/. 
for every subsequent offence, persons suffering 
conventicles to he held in their houses were made 
liable to a fine of 20/., ami justices of the peace 
were, empowered to break open doors where, they 
were informed conventicles weie held, and take 
the offenders into custody ;||—and, lastly, the Act 
for preventing dangers which may happen from 
Popish Recusants, commonly called the Test Act, 
passed in 1673, which required all persons hearing 
any office, civil or military, under the ciown, to 
take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, to 
subscribe a declaration against trniiMihstantiutioii, 
and to take the sacrament according to the usage 
of the Church of England.To these may lie 
added two acts, both passed ill 1661 ; that entitled 
An Act against Tumults and Disoiders upon pre¬ 
tence of preparing or presenting public petitions 
or other addresses to his majesty or the parliament, 
by which the soliciting or piocuiing of more than 
twenty signatures to any petition tutlie king or the 
parliament for alteration ol matters established by 
law in church or state, unless the petition should 
have been previously consented to iiy three justices 
of the peace or the majority of the grand jury of 
the. county, was made punishable by a line of 100/. 
and three months’ imprisonment, the number of 
persons allowed to attend on’tlie presenting of any 
such petition being at the same time limited to 
ten;** and that declaring the sole supreme go¬ 
vernment, command, and disposition of the militia, 

• 13 Car. II. st. 2, c. 1.—See auto, 684. 

+ H Car. II. v. 4.—Sec null*, j»p. 088 uiitl 82*). 

t 10 Car. II.c 4. 

§ 17 Car. II. c. 2.—See ant'*, i>. G2C. 

|| 22 Car II. c. 1. 

25 Car. 11, e. 2,—See ante, i>. ?ll. 

»* 13 Car. 11. e. 5. 
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and of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts 
and places of strength in the kingdom, to be the 
undoubted right of the «w*n.* 

The greatest constitutional measure which die- * 
tinguishes tlib legislation of the present period is 
the celebrated statute of the 31st Car. II. c. 3, 
toinmynly called the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
history of this statute, or rather the history of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus, has been lately traced 
with much minuteness in the Introduction to the 
Report of the Case of the Canadian Prisoners, by 
Mr. Fry, of Lincoln’s Inn, one of the counsel in 
the case; and we shall avail ourselves of the infor¬ 
mation on the subject which he has collected and 
arranged. 11 appears that the practice of taking 
pledges or hail lor .persons accused of felony was 
known to the luw of England from the earliest, 
times. Glauville, who wrote in the reign of 
llenry II., states that in all cases of fclonifes the 
accused was generally dismissed on pledges, ex¬ 
cept in a plea of homicide ; in which case, he says, 
persons accused were not discharged unless in 
compliance with the king’s pleasure. The two great 
securities for personal liberty in ancient times were, 
the writs Dc Oilio et Atilt and l)c H online Rcple- 
giaudo, the precise nature of which it is unnecessary 
to explain here. Mr. Fry gives the following ac¬ 
count of the first appearance of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, as far as he has been able to trace it 
“The writ of Habeas Corpus is found in operation 
at a remote period of the English law. It was an¬ 
ciently called Corpus cum causft, from the words 
of the. wilt requiring the party to return not only 
the bo(Jy of the person detained, but the cause of 
the capture anil detention. It gradually superseded 
the old writs ])c Odio ct Atia and De Ilomine 
Replegiando, probably from its superior efficacy ns 
a prerogative writ. It required immediate obe¬ 
dience from the party to whom it was directed, and 
enforced it by attachment. The earliest reign in 
which 1 have been able to trace its frequent ap¬ 
pearance is that of Henry VI. At that period it 
seems to have been familiar to, and well under¬ 
stood by, the judges.” From this date its 
progress can be distinctly followed. It “ was, 
in its early history,” continues Mr. Fry, “ used 
between subject and subject, the one detained 
invoking the power of the sovereign to interpose 
and protect him from the unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference of a fellow-subject. At what period it 
firet began to be used against the crown it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. In the great case of Sir Thomas 
Darnell and others, f in the reign of Charles I., 
the first case in which tluv nature of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus appears to have been thoroughly 
discussed, and which eventually produced, indeed, 
the Petition of Right, its use as a means of assert¬ 
ing the liberty of the subject against the crown 

was distinctly felt and asserted.The 

earliest piccedents I find cited in that case, where 
the subject sued the writ against the crown, 

• J.i Car. II. c. 6. 

t Statu Truik, id. 1. 


are in the reign of Henry VII. ;* afterwards it 
became pretty frequent, and in the time of Charles 
I. was held an admitted constitutional remedy.” 
Sir Thomas Darnell, Sir Jfjhn Corbet, Sir John 
Heveringham, and Sir Edmund Hampden, were 
committed to the Fleet, in 1627, for refusing to 
contribute to a general loan. They obtained a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to bring them before the Court 
of King’s Bench; but, on the warden returning 
that they were detained by virtue of a warrant of 
the privy council, which stated* that they were 
committed by the special command of Iub majesty, 
the judges of that day, notwithstanding the great 
leurning and ability with wMfch their case was 
argued by Serjeant Bramstou, Noy, Selden, and 
Calthorp, decided that the return was good, and 
remanded the prisoners. This case, as Mr. Fry 
observes, produced the Petition of Right, passed 
into the statute 3 Car. I. c. 1 by the parliament 
which met the following your.t 

Two years after the passing of this statute oc¬ 
curred the memorable case of Sir John Elliot, 
Selden, and the other members of the House of 
Commons, who, on the dissolution of the parlia¬ 
ment, were sent to the Tower by warrants of the 
privy council, for notable contempts eoimmtied 
against his majesty and his government,—their 
real offence being the freedom of their speeches ill 
the House ; and who, upon being brought up by 
Habeas Corpus, were remanded to prison by the 
judges un their refusal to give security for their 
guod behaviour.{ This decision gave use to the 
statute 16 Car. I. c. 10, s. 8, whereby it is enacted, 
to quote the summary given by lllackstone, “ That 
if any person he committed by the king himself m 
person, or by his privy council, or by any of the 
members thereof, lie shall have granted to him, 
without any delay, upon any pretence whatever, a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, upon demand or motion 
made to the Court of King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas, who shall thereupon, within three court Days 
after the return is made, examine and determine 
the legality of such commitment, and do what to 
justice shall appertain in delivering, bailing, or 
remanding such prisoner.” 

The next case that merits attention is that of 
Jenkes, which has been commonly, though erro¬ 
neously, supposed to have given rise to the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It occurred in 1676. “Jenkes,” 
says Mr. Hallatn, “ a citizen of London, on the 
popular or factious iyde, having been committed 
by the king in council for a mutinous speech in 
Guildhall, the justices at quarter-sessions refused 
to admit him to bail, on pretence that he had been 
committed by a superior court, or to try him, 
because he was not entered in the calendar of pri¬ 
soners. The Chancellor, on application for a 
Habeas Corpus, declined to i issue it during the 

• Mr. II alia in (Middle Aget, vol. li. p, 72) 8i»y»>— •" There is, 1 
believe, no recorded instance of a Habeas Corpus granted in any case 
of illegal imprisonment by the crown or its officers during the conti¬ 
nuance of the I’latiUgenet dynasty "—Note in Urig. 

+ See ante, pji. 130, 131. 

j See ante, i>|>. 142—144. 
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vacation; and the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, to whom, in the next place, the friends of 
Jenkes had recourse, made so many difficulties, 
that he lay’in prisatj foT several weeks. This 
has been commonlyj said to have produced the 
famous Act of Habeas Corpus. But this is 
not truly stated. The arbitrary* proceedings of 
Lord Clarendon were what really gave rise to it. 
A bill to prevent the refusal of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus was brought into the House on April 10, 
1668, but did nut pass the committee in that ses¬ 
sion. But another to the same purpose, probably 
more remedial, was sent up to the Lords in March, 
1669-70. It failed \if success in the Upper House: 
but the Commons continued to repeat their struggle 
for tlTis important measure ; and in the session of 
1673-4 passed two bills, one to prevent the impri¬ 
sonment of the subject in gaols beyond the sens,— 
another to give a more expeditious use of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus in criminal matters. The same 
or similar bills appear to have gone up to the 
Lords in 1675. It was not till 1676 that the 
delay of Jcnkes’s Habeas Corpus took place ; and 
this affair seems to have had so trilling mi influence 
that these bills wctc not revived for the. two next 
years, notwithstanding the tempests that agitated the 
Hony during that period. But in the short par¬ 
liament of 1079 they appear to have been consoli¬ 
dated into one; and that, having met with better suc¬ 
cess among the Lords, passed into a statute, and is 
generally denominated the Habeas Corpus Act.” 
“ It is a very common mistake,” adds Mr. Hallam, 
“and that not. only among foreigners, but many 
from whom some knowledge of onr constitutional 
laws might be expected, to suppose that this statute 
of Charles II. enlarged in a great degree our liber¬ 
ties, and forms a sort of epoch in their history. 
But, though a very beneficial enactment, and emi¬ 
nently remedial in tnnnv cases of illegal imprison¬ 
ment, it introduced no new principle nor conferred 

any right upon the subject.It was not to 

bestow an immunity from arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment, which is abundantly provided in Magna 
Charta, if, indeed, it. were not. much more ancient, 
[ that tiie statute of Charles II. was enacted, hut. to 
' cut off the abuses by which the government’s lust 
of pmvc.r, and the servile subtlety of crown lawyers, 
had impaired so fundamental a privilege.”* 

This statute “is frequently considered,” says 
Bluckstono, “ as another Magna Charta of the 
kingdom ; and, by consequence and analogy, has 
also, m subsequent times, reduced the general 
method of proceeding on these .writs, though not 
within the reach of that statute, hut issuing merely 
_ at the common law, to the true standard of law 
and liberty.” 

Tim general provisions of this celebrated sta¬ 
tute have been thus summed up by Sir William 
Blackstonc.f “ The statute itself enacts:— 
l.That on complaint and request in writing, by 
or on behalf of any person committed and charged 
with any crime (unless committed fur treason or 

* Constil, Hist. u. 353. ^ f Comm , \ol. lii, p. l‘:6. 


felony, expressed in the warrant, or ns accessory 
or on suspicion of being accessory before the fact try 
any petit-treason or felortj, plainly expressed in 
the warrant, or,unless lie is convicted or charged 
in execution by legal process),’ the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, or any of the twelve judges in vacating 
upon viewing a copy of the warrant, or affidavit 
that a copy is denied, shall (unless the pnrty has 
neglected for two terms to apply to any court for 
his enlargement) award a Habeas Corpus for such, 
prisoner, returnable immediately before himsell -or 
any other of the judges, and, upon the return 
made, shall discharge the party, if bailable, upon 
giving security to appear and answer to the accu¬ 
sation in the proper court of judicature.—2. That 
such writs shall he indorsed as’granted in pursu¬ 
ance of this art, and signed by the person awarding 
them.—3. That the writ shall he, returned, and 
the prisoner brought up within a limited time ac¬ 
cording to the distance, not exceeding in any ease 
twenty days.—1. That officers ami keepers neglect¬ 
ing to make due returns, or not delivering to the 
prisoner or his agent, within six hours after demand, 
n copy of the warrant of commitment, or shifting 
the custody of a prisoner from one to another with¬ 
out sufficient reason nr authority (specified in the 
act), shall fur the first offence, forfeit 100/., and for 
the second offence 200/., to the party grieved, mid 
he disabled to hold Ins office.—5. That no person 
once delivered by Habeas Corpus shall he re-com¬ 
mitted for the same offence on penally ol 500/.— 
6. That every person commuted lor treason or 
felony shall, if he requires it, the first week ol the 
next Inin, or the first day of the next session of 
oyer and terminer, he indicted m that tcim or 
session, or else admitted to bail, unless the king’s 
witnesses cannot he produced at that time; and if 
acquitted, or if not indicted and tried m the second 
term or session, he shall he discharged from Ins 
imprisonment for such imputed offence ; hut that 
no person, after the assizes shall be, open for the 
county in which he is detained, shall he removed 
by Halloas Corpus till alter the assizes are ended, 
but shall he left to the justice of the judges of 
assize.—7. That any such prisoner may move for 
and obtain his Habeas Corpus as well out of the 
Chancery or Exchequer as out of the King’s Bench 
or Common l’leas, and the Lord Chancellor or 
judges denying the same, on sight of the, warrant, 
or oath that the same is refused, shall foiled se,vc- 
rally to the, party grieved the sum of 500/.—8. That 
this writ of Habeas Corpus shall run into the 
counties palatinate, cinque ports, and other privi¬ 
leged places, and the lslandj of Jersey and Guern¬ 
sey.—9. Thnt no inhabitant of England (except 
persons contracting, or convicts praying to he 
transported, or having committed some capital 
offence in the place to which they are sent) shall 
lie sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, or any places beyond the seas, within 
or without the king’s dominions, on pam that the 
parly committing, his advisers, aiders, and assist¬ 
ants shall forfeit, to the party aggrieved a sum 
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not less than 500/., to be recovered with treble 
eosts, shall be disabled to bear any office of trust or 
profit, shall incur the pefihlties of praemunire, and 
shall be incapable of the king’s pardon.” 

Among the other beneficial acts passed in the 
r/dgn of Charles II. Blackstouc reckons the aboli¬ 
tion of the writ De llterctico Comlmrendo, in 1017, 
by the 29 Car. II. c. 9; the statute for the better 
settling of intestates’ estates (22 and 23 Car. II. 

10), commonly called the Statute of Distribu¬ 
tions; the 10 and 17 Car. II. c. 8, one of many 
statutes which have been passed for preventing 
arrests of judgment or the stoppage of justice by ac¬ 
cidental and immaterial mistakes in pleadings, and 
one which has been calk'd “an omnipotent act;” 
and the statute of Frauds and Perjuries, which he 
describes as “a great and necessary security to 
private property.” This last, the 29 Car. Ike. 3, 
embraces a great variety of subjects that have little 
or no connexion with each other. The two leading 
provisions of the act require that the disposition of 
lands and certain personal contracts shall he evi¬ 
denced by writing, signed by the party conveying 
or contracting, and that wills of land shall be 
attested by witnesses. With respect to the clause 
concerning the attestation of wills, Lord Mansfield 
lias observed, that “the whole clause which in¬ 
troduces a positive solemnity to be observed, not 
by the learned only, but by the unlearned, at a 
lime when they are supposed to be without legal 
advice in a matter which greatly interests every 
proprietor of land, when the direction should he 
plain to the meanest capacity, is so louse that there 
is not ft single branch of the solemnity defined or 
desetihed with sufficient certainty to convey the 
same idea to the greatest capacity.”* But all this 
has been altcied by the late act “Fur the Amend¬ 
ment of the Law with respect to Wills.” (1 Viet, 
e. 2(5.) 

The reign of Charles II. is a period of great 
importance m the history of the government and 
constitution ; the novel position, in various respects, 
in which the mown, the Lords, and the Commons 
all found themselves in consequence of the Resto¬ 
ration ami the events of the preceding twenty years 
having led to the agitation of several of the most 
fundamental and difficult questions connected with 
the jurisdiction mid general powers and rights of 
each. 

On the part of the crown, however, certainly 
more old claims were abandoned than new ones 
put forth. Extraordinary as the statement may 
seem at the first view, it is jet strictly true, as 
Mr. Hullam has observed at the commencement of 
the very masterly chapter he lias devoted to this 
subject, “that the fundamental privileges of the 
subject were less invaded, the prerogative swerved 
into fewer excesses, during the reign of Charles II., 
than perhaps in any former period of equal length.” 
“Thanks,” he proceeds to remark, “to the patriot 
energies of Seldeti and Elliot, of Pvm and Hamp¬ 
den, the constitutional boundaries of royal power 

Wjndlwun i. CJu’lwjnd, Lllur. 18. 


had been so well established that no minister was 
daring enough to attempt any flagrant and general 
violation of them. The frequent sessions of par- 
1 liament, and its high estimation of its* own privi¬ 
leges, furnished a security against illegal taxation. 
Nothirig of this sort has been imputed to the go¬ 
vernment of Charles, the first king of England, 
perhaps, whose reign was wholly free from such a 
charge. And as the nation happily escaped the 
attempts that were made, after the Restoration, to 
revive the Star Chamber arid High Commission 
Courts, there was no means of chastising political 
delinquencies except through the regular tribunals 
of justice, and through the verdfet of a jury. Ill 
as the one were often constituted, and submissive 
as the other might often be found, they aflbrded 
something more of a guarantee, were it only by the 
^publicity of their proceedings, than the dark and 
silent divan of courtiers and prelates who sat m 
judgment under the two former kings. Though 
the bench was frequently subservient, the bar con¬ 
tained high-spirited advocates, whose firm defence 
of their clients the judges often reproved, but no 
longer affected to punish.”* 

The crown, indeed, did make various attempts 
to check or destroy what was now become the chief 
protection of the liberty of the subject--the activity 
of the press. But this was no new exertion of the 
prerogative. Ever since the introduction of the art 
of printing, the crown had in England assumed an 
absolute control over it. The regulations upon the 
subject which were in force down to the destruc¬ 
tion of the monuichy limited the number both of 
presses umi of working printers, and prohibited 
the publication of any thing without the imprimatur 
of the licenser. “ The Long Parliament,” con¬ 
tinues Mr. Hallam, “ did not hesitate to copy tins 
precedent of a tyranny they had overthrown, and, 
by repeated ordinances against unlicensed printing, 
hindered, as far as in them lay, this great instru¬ 
ment of political power from serving the purposes 

of their adversaries.We read the noble 

apology of Milton for the freedom of the press 
with admiration; but it had little influence on 
the parliament to whom it was addressed.”! 
Indeed, no attention was paid to it. The publi¬ 
cation of printed papers and pamphlets on the 
great events and questions, political and religious, 
of the day had, as we have already had occasion 
to state, increased immensely after the meeting 
of the Long Parlianxnt. In June, 1643, the 
year before the appearance of Milton’s eloquent 
appeal, an act haji been passed by the Lords and 
Commons “ for redressing disorders in printing,” 
the preamble of which states that, notwithstand¬ 
ing divers good orders lately made by both’IIouses 
on the subject, very many persons had “ taken 
upon them to set up sundry private printingpresses 
in corners, and to print, vend, publish, and dis¬ 
perse books, pamphlets, and papers in such multi¬ 
tudes, that no industry could be sufficient to dis¬ 
cover or bring to punishment all the several 
Count lliit.li. 312. t ibid. 1*. m 
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abounding delinquents.” It is thereupon ordered 
that no hooks should henceforth be printed with¬ 
out heing first approved of and licensed under the 
hands of sujh persc» or persons as both or either , 
of the Houses of Parliament should appoint to 
that office; and tlft master and wardens 4 of the 
Company of Stationers, the gentleman-usher of the 
House of Peers, the serjeant of the Commons’ 
House, and their deputies, together with the per¬ 
sons formerly %ppoiutcd by the committee of the 
House of Commons for examinations, are autho¬ 
rized anil required from time to time to make dili¬ 
gent search in ail places where they should think 
meet for all unlicensed printing presses, and all 
presses any way employed in the printing of scan¬ 
dalous and unlicensed papers, pamphlets, or hooks, 
and to seize the presses, the books, the authors, the 
printers, and all other persons whatsoever em¬ 
ployed in compiling, printing, stitching, binding,. 
publishing, or dispersing of the said scandalous, 
unlicensed, and unwarrantable papers, &c., “ and 
to bring them afore either of the Houses or the com¬ 
mittee of examinations, that so they may receive 
such further punishments as their offences shall 
demerit, awl not to be released until they have 
given satisfaction to the parties employed in their 
apprehension for their pains nnd charges, and 
give* sufficient caution not to offend in like sort for 
the future.” In case of opposition, the searchers 
arc authorized to break open doors and locks.* 
By another act passed hv both Houses in Septem¬ 
ber, 1647, the maker, writer, or composer of any 
hook, pamphlet, treatise, ballad, libel, sheet or 
sheets of news whatsoever, not licensed by both or 
either House of Parliament, or the persons there¬ 
unto authorized by them, with the name of the 
author, printer, and licenser thereunto affixed, was 
made liable to a fine of forty shillings, or impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding forty days in the common 
gaol; the printer to a fine of twenty shillings, or 
twenty days’ imprisonment, and to have his press 
and implements seized and broken in pieces; the 
bookseller to a fine of ten shillings, or imprison¬ 
ment for ten days; and the hawker, pedlar, or 
ballad-singer to forfeit all his books, pamphlets, 
and printed papers exposed to sale, and also to 
lie whipped as a common rogue. The offender 
might be convicted on the oath of a single wit¬ 
ness by any justice of the peace, or any head 
officer of a corporation, or member of the com¬ 
mittees for the militia in London, Middlesex, 
and Surrey; and it was Especially provided that 
the penalties expressed in the present ordinance 
should 'not acquit any person «£ such other penal¬ 
ties for the publication of seditious, treasonable, 
or blasphemous matter, as by the laws of the land 
were or should be adjudged for such offence.f 
Nor was the House of Commons more lenient or 
liberal after it had got all the power of the govern¬ 
ment’ into its own hands. In September, 1649, 
another very long act was passed by “ the parlia¬ 
ment of England,” by which the several fines im- 
* ScoWl, I. 43. t lbul. I. 135. 
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posed two years before were raised to ten times tile 
amount, with the addition that the buyer of any 
scandalous hook or paper, if he did not, withiif 
four-and-twenty hours after knowledge thereof, 
bring it to the lord mayor of London or some 
other justice of the peace, should forfeit twenty 
shillings for every such omission. The many ovik 
occasioned by (he said hooks and pamphlets, the 
act declares, had proceeded from “ the irregularity 
mid licentiousness of printing, the art whereof in 
this commonwealth, and in all foreign parts, hath 
been and ought to he restrained front too arbitrary 
and general an exercise hut still it is admitted 
that there are some “ occurrences anti news, the 
truth whereof may be fit to be known and pub¬ 
lished, for the satisfaction of all tiic good people of 
this commonwealth therein interested, and of all 
the well-affected thereto wherefore it is enacted 
that Ato person whatsoever shall compose, write, 
print, publish, sell, or utter any hook or pamphlet, 
treatise, or sheet of news, unless licensed under 
the hand of the clerk of the pailiament, or of the 
person authorised by the council of state, or of the 
secretary of the army for so much as may concern 
the affitirs of the army. The great mini bets of 
objectionable pamphlets that had lately appeared 
are attributed to “ the multitude of pnntiug- 
hottscs and presses erected in bye-places and 
corners, out of the eye of government, eontraiy 
to the custom and practice of former tunes;” 
wherefore it is ordained that, for the future, no 
printing shall he used anywhere else throughout 
the kingdom save only in the city of Loudon and 
the two universities. All printers in London, it 
wots further enacted, should enter into, bond, with 
two sureties, to the amount of 300/., not to print 
anything against the government, nor anything 
without the name, of the author, or at the least of 
the licenser, on the title-page, in addition to their 
own. Subsequent clauses ordered flint no house 
or room should he let to a printer, and no printing 
implements, presses, or letters made, founded, or 
imported, without notice being given to the master 
and wardens of the Stationers’ Company. “ And 
whereas,” savs another clause, “ divers vagrant 
persons of idle conversations, having forsaken 
their usual callings, anti accustomed themselves, 
after the manner of hawkers, to sell ami cry about 
the streets and in other places pamphlets mid 
other books, and under colour thereof are found to 
disperse all sorts of dangerous libels, to the intoler¬ 
able dishonour of the parliament and the whole, 
government of this commonwealth; be it ordained 
and enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that no 
such hawkers shall he any. more permitted; and 
that they, and all ballad-singers, wheresoever they 
are or may be apprchemled, shall forfeit all books, 
pamphlets, ballads, and papers by them exposed 
to sale, and shall, by such as Bhall by virtue of 
this act seize upon them, he conveyed and carried 
to the House of Correction, there to he wliipt as 
common rogues.”* This stringent act was only 
S«iMl, u. 8S-H3. 
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passed in tiie first instance fur two years ; blit 
having, as it is stated, “ appeared by experience 
Vo he a good profitabje law for the ends therein 
expressed,” it was renewed in January, 1652, with 
some additional pauses. By out 1 ' of these the 
Council of State was empowered to suppress any of 
the existing printing ptesscs at its discretion; and 
“ forasmuch,” says another, “ as the life and 
growth of all arts and mysteries consistetli in a 
due regulation thereof, lie it therefore, enacted that 
the government and regulation of the said mystery 
of printing and printers shall from henceforth he 
and remain in the Council of State for the time 
being, mid that tilt; master, wardens, and assist¬ 
ants of the Company of Stationers, London, shall 
follow and observe such rules, orders, and direc¬ 
tion’. concerning the regulating of printing as they 
shall from time to time have mid receive from the 
said council.” Another restriction now imposed 
was, that every person taking upon him the trade 
or mystery of printing as a master-printer should 
“ use and exercise the same, in his am! their re¬ 
spective dwelling-houses, and not elsewhere, any 
lawg statute, privilege, usage, or custom, to the 
contrary thereof in anywise, notwithstanding, un¬ 
der the penalty of 40/. for every month, and so 
propovtionably for any shorter or longer time, to 
he forfeited by every person offending against the 
provision aforesaid.”* The stale of shivery and 
degradation, therefore, to which the press had lieen 
reduced under the protectorate could hardly lie 
made worse hy the Restoration, by which all 
these jealous and oppressive enactments were at 
onec annulled. The royal prerogative, however, 
immediately resumed its ancient jurisdiction. So 
cmly as the 1th of June, 1060, within little more 
than a week after the king’s return, an order of 
council was issued to the Stationers’ Company to 
seize and deliver to the secretary of state all copies 
of Buchanan’s History of Scotland and treatise 
Do Jure Rogni apud Scotos, as works “ very 
pernicious to monarchy and injurious to his 
majesty’s blessed progenitors.” But afterwards 
it was thought expedient that the printing and 
publishing of books should be made the sub¬ 
ject of parliamentary regulation; and accordingly 
m 1602 an act was passed (the 14th Car. II. c. 311) 
which, after reciting that “ the well-government 
and regulating of printers and printing presses is 
matter of public care and of great concernment, 
especially considering that by the general licen¬ 
tiousness of the late times many evil-disposed per¬ 
sons have been encouraged pi print and sell here¬ 
tical, schisinatical, blasphemous, seditious, and 
treasonable hooks, pamphlets, and papers, and still 
do continue such their unlawful and exorbitant 
practice, to the high dishonour of Almighty God, 
the endangering the peace of these kingdoms, and 
raising a disaffection to his most excellent majesty 
and his government,” went on to enact, among 
other things, that all books and pamphlets before, 
being printed should he licensed;—books on the 
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common law, hy the lord chancellor, cither of the 
lords chief justices, or the lord chief baron; books 
on history or affairs of state by one of the secre¬ 
taries of state; hooks of heraldry l.y the Earl 
Marshal, or hy Garter and one,other of the Kings 
of Arms; and all other books by the archbishop of 
Canterbury orthg bishop of London;—that printers 
should not only put their names upon every book 
or pamphlet printed hy them, but ajso declare the 
name of the author if required by the licensor; that 
for the time to come no man should be admitted to 
he a master printer until the actual number of 
master printers should he by death or otherwise 
reduced to the number of twenty 4 , that no master 
printer should keep more than two printing 
presses, unless he had been a master' or uppei- 
wardcu of the Stationers’ Company, in which case 
he might keep three ; and that nothing should he 
printed out of London except at the universities, 
and books of divinity, duly licensed hy the arch¬ 
bishop, at one press in York. But, comprehensive 
as this statute seems, it was not held to do avvnv 
with the ancient prerogative of the crown. “ Tins 
day,” says a notice in the London Gazette, under 
date of 5th May, 1080, “ the, judges yjade their 
report to his majesty in council, in pursuance of 
ail order of this board, by which they unanimously 
declare that his majesty may hy law prohibit the 
printing and publishing of all news-books and 
pamphlets of news whatsoever not licensed by his 
majesty’s authority, as manifestly tending to the 
breach of the peace and disturbance of the king¬ 
dom. Whereupon his majesty was pleased to 
direct a proclamation to be prepared for the 
restraining (lie printing of news-books and pamph¬ 
lets of news without leave.”* Such continued to 
be the state, of the law and the practice on the 
subject of the press down to the Revolution. Here, 
therefore, it may he said the civil war had accom¬ 
plished nothing for the improvement of the consti¬ 
tution ; and no wonder, seeing that the principles 
maintained and the couisc pursued hy the Com¬ 
monwealth in regard to this matter had been to the 
full as illiberal and despotic as those of the worst 
times of the monarchy. 

In regard to another important matter, the long 
contest between the prerogative and the popular 
power had been attended with a different result. 
Royal proclamations setting aside the law, which 
almost formed the ordinary mode of government 
in the reign of Charles I., were nearly unknown 
after the Restoration. Of two or three that are 
mentioned, one was issued in 1665, in the rime of 
the Great Plagufc, requiring “ all disbanded 
officers and soldiers who had served in the armies 
of any of the late usurped powers to depart the 
cities of London and Westminster, and not to 
return within twenty miles of the same till No; 
vember following.”! This Mr. Hallam conoeives 
to have been connected with the well-grounded 
apprehension of a republican conspiracy. The 

, * Quoted in HaUam. Const. Hist. ii. 345. 
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most remarkable was one 'issued in December, 
1675, ordering all coffee-houses to be shut up, 

“ because,” as it was asserted, “ in such houses, 
and by oefasion <Jf the meeting of disaffected * 
persons in them, «uivers false, malicious, and 
scandalous reports were devised and spreaiHibroad, 
to the defamation of his majesty’#government, and 
to the disturbance of the quiet and peace of the 
realm.”* Rut this was recalled, on the judges 
biting consulted, and intimating to the council that 
they were not .agreed in opinion upon the most 
material of the questions submitted to them. 

“ In tins essential matter of proclamations, there¬ 
fore,”* as Mr. HaHam observes, “ the administra¬ 
tion of Charles II. is very advantageously com¬ 
part'd with that, of bis father; and, considering at 
the same time the entire cessation of impositions 
of money without consent of parliament, we must 
admit that, however dark might be his designs, 
there were no such general infringements uf public 
liberty in his reign as had continually occurred 
before the Long Parliament.”-)- This, then, was one 
gicat and enduring victory for the cause of law and 
right which the Long Parliament had achieved. 

When wc add to this the effective abolition of 
illegal or arbitrary imprisonment by the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the extinction of the practice of 
torture, noticed in the last Book,J it will he per¬ 
ceived that the paring the talons of the prerogative 
had undergone in the period now under review 
was far from inconsiderable. The scandalous 
practice of coercing or intimidating juries by fine 
or imprisonment, which had been of occasional 
occurrence in former times, may also he said to 
have been put down in the reign of Charles 11. 
Two or three attempts were made to exercise this 
power; hut they were effectually checked by the 
interference of parliament, and also by the supreme 
courts of law. The last recorded instance is the 
case of Bushcll, one of the jurors who, in 1670, 
having acquitted the Quakers, Penn and Mead, on 
an indictment for an unlawful assembly, were fined 
by the Recorder of London forty marks each, 
Bushell being committed for non-payment of tins 
fine, sued Ins writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Court of Common Pleas : it was returned that he 
had been committed for finding a verdict against 
full ami manifest evidence, and against the direc¬ 
tion of the court; but Chief Justice Vaughan licit! 
the ground to he insufficient, and discharged him. 
Even Jeffreys, with all i»is savage violence and 
unscrupulous stretching of the law, did not after¬ 
wards venture to revive this practice. 

It was a consequence of the long suspension of 
the ancient constitution that, after it was re-esta¬ 
blished, both the Lords and Commons endeavoured 
fo extend their powers beyond their ancient limits. 
The former, as Mr. HaHam has remarked, “ re¬ 
turned to their own house on the Restoration with 
confused notions of their high jurisdiction, rather 
enhanced than abated by the humiliation they had 

* Krimet, Comp. 11 ml. il. p. 307. 
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undergone.”* They succeeded, however, in esta¬ 
blishing some claims which had tdl now been eon. 
tested. Of these, the priht-ipul was their right, of 
ultimate jurisdiction both in causes brought before 
them by writ of error from the. ctamfion law courts 
and in appeals from the Court of Chancery. Tfif 
doctrine generally held by lawyers upon this sub¬ 
ject, we believe, is, that the House of Lords, in 
exercising its judicial functions, acts as a repre¬ 
sentative of the whole parliament; and there is 
certainly something in the forms observed. Re¬ 
cording to which the judgment pronounced is 
styled, not that of the Lords alone, hut that, of tin; 
High Court of Pailiainent, which seems to sanction 
this view. It has not, however, been generally 
admitted eilhei by the historians ami theorists of 
the constitution, or by the House of Commons 
itself Blackstone considers the House tif Lords 
to have succeeded to the authority of the supreme 
court of judicature in the kingdom, us of course, 
upon the dissolution of the ancient an/a ifi/ia, of 
which the barons of parliament were constituent 
members.-) Mr. Ilallam conceives their ultimate 
jurisdiction to he founded on a paramount judWIal 
authority delegated to them by the crown, j How¬ 
ever this may he, they appear to have exercised 
such jurisdiction irom a very ancient date, although 
it certainly lay very nearly doimaut irom the 
beginning of the fifteenth till towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, and was not much resorted 
to again till the commencement of the. reign of 
Charles I. Its legal existence, however, seems 
always to have been known, and it. is very ex¬ 
pressly recognized, though under the name, he it 
observed, of the jurisdiction of “the High Court 
of Parliament,” in a well-known statute passed in 
1585.§ Some disposition was shown by the House 
of Commons to resist its resumption alter the Rr- 
stoiatimi; lint the practice of the early part of the 
preceding reign was too clear to allow (lie claim 
of the Lords to he disputed here. The ease was 
hv no means so clear m regard to their chum of 
judging in appeals from the courts of equity. 
Sueli appeals do not appear to have ever been 
entertained till after the accession of Charles I., 
and were very rare during the greater part even of 
that reign. Nevertheless, no serious opposition 
was made to their revival after the Restoration 
till the year J (>75. when a ease arose that gave 
rise to a violent conflict between the two Houses. 
This was the appeal of Dr. Thomas Shirley against 
Sir John Pugg, who was a member of the House 
of Commons; and nothing can lie clearer than 
that the interference of the Commons in this in¬ 
stance began altogether, as Mr. Hallam remarks, 
on the score of privilege, the only objection they 
made at first to the proceedings of the Lords being, 
that their compelling members of the Lower House 
to appear as respondents in cases of appeal was a 
violation of their exemption from legal process 

* Const Ilist. ii. 361. + Com. m. 5?. 
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during the session by the general privilege of par¬ 
liament. Two other cases of the same kind took 
place about the same fifne; and we shall avail 
ourselves of i^lr. Ilullam’s summary of the pro¬ 
ceedings to \vhu'h*thcy gave rise. “ Four counsel, 
V’ho had pleaded at the bar of the Lords in one of 
the ens'es where a member of the other House was 
concerned, were taken into custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms by the Speaker’? warrant. The gentle¬ 
man-usher of the black rod, by warrant of the 
Ldhls, empowering him to call ail persons ne¬ 
cessary to his assistance, set them at liberty. The 
Commons apprehended them again, and, to prevent 
another escape, sent them to the Tower. The 
Lords dispatched their usher of the black rod to 
the lieutenant of the Tower, commanding him to 
deliver up the said persons. lie replied, that they 
were committed by order of the Commons, mjd he 
could not release them without their order, just 
as, if the Lords were to commit any persons, he 
could not release them without their lordships’ 
order. They addressed the king to remove the 
lieutenant, who, after some hesitation, declined to 
comply with their desire. In this diflirulty they 
had recourse, instead of the warrant of the Lords’ 
Speaker, to a writ of habeas corpus, returnable in 
parliament,—a proceeding not usual, but the 
legality of which seems to be now admitted. The 
lieutenant of the Tower, who, rather unluckily 
for the Lords, had taken the other side, either out 
of conviction or from a sense that the Lower House 
wcic, the stronger and the more formidable, instead 
of obeying the. writ, came to the bar of the Com¬ 
mons for directions. They voted, as might be 
expected, that the writ was contrary to law and 
the privileges of their house.” The king then 
endeavoured to quiet the ferment by a prorogation 
for three months. “ This period, however, not 
being sufficient to allay their animosity, the House 
of Peers took up again the appeal of Shirley in 
their next session. Fresh votes, and orders of 
equal intemperance, on both sides, ensued, till the 
king, by the long prorogation from November, 
16*15, to February, 1617, put an end to the dis¬ 
pute. The particular appeal of Shirley was never 
revived, but, the Lords continued without objection 
to exercise their general jurisdiction over appeals 
from courts of equity.” In the heat of the contest 
the Commons had passed a resolution treating this 
jurisdiction as an usurpation; but this, as Mr. 
Hall am observes, “ was evidently rather an act 
of hostility arising nut of the immediate quarrel 
than the calm assertion bf a legal principle.”* 

A few years before this, however, the Lords had 
been defeated on another point after an equally 
keen nnd protracted Btniggle. From the first 
day of the Restoration, and indeed before the 
actual return of the king, they had begun to issue 
what were called “ orders ” in cases in which any 
of themselves was a party, many of which were 
afctual interferences with the course of law, others 
of an Essentially legislative character, affecting 
• Couft ltlit.ii.369.. 


whole classes of persons and descriptions of pro¬ 
perty. At length they distinctly put forward a 
[ claim to an original jurisdiction in all cases what¬ 
soever by entertaining, in WS7, the petition of 
Thomas Skinner, n merchant of London, who 
complained of having been injured by the East 
India Company,*'and, conceiving that he could 
have no sufficient redress in the ordinary courts of 
law, had applied for justice to the king, who 
transmitted his petition to the House of Lords, 
with a recommendation to them "to inquire into 
and decide upon the case. Their lordships, there¬ 
upon, called upon the Company (or their defence, 
overruled their objections to the jurisdiction of the 
House, and, after an inquiry into the facts and 
some other proceedings which protracted the matter 
till the next session, gave judgment, awarding 
5000/. damages to Skinner. The Commons, who 
had been petitioned by the Company,now took up 
the question, and, on the report of a committee, 
resolved, 2nd May, 1668, that the Lord? taking 
cognizance of the matters in dispute between 
Skinner and the East India Company, “the said 
cause coming before their House originally, only 
upon the complaint of the said Rlciimer, being a 
common plea,” was not agreeable to the laws of 
the land, and tended to deprive the subject of. his 
right, ease, and benefit due to him by the said 
laws. They also voted that Skinner, in com¬ 
mencing and prosecuting a suit by petition in the 
House of Lords, and m procuring judgment against 
1 he governor of the Company, who was a member 
of the House of Commons, had been guilty of a 
breach of privilege; and they ordered him to be 
taken into custody of the sergeant-at-arms. The 
Lords on their part met these resolutions by voting 
that the House of Commons’ entertaining the, (scan¬ 
dalous petition of the. East India Company against 
the Lords’ House of Parliament w'as a breach of 
the privileges of the House of Peers, whose taking 
cognizance of the cause of Thomas Skinner was 
“ agreeable to the laws of the land, and well 
warranted by the law and custom of parliament, 
and justified by many parliamentary precedents 
ancient and modern.” Several conferences be¬ 
tween the Houses, that, followed, only exasperated 
the quarrel. The Commons now voted that, who¬ 
soever should he aiding and assisting in putting in 
execution the order or sentence of the Lords against 
the Company should be deemed a betrayer of the 
rights and liberties of the Commons of England, 
and an infringer of the privileges of their House; 
and they sent up a message to the Lords, acquaint¬ 
ing them that, in their opinion, the best expedient 
for preserving a union between the two Houses 
was, that all proceedings should he forborne upon 
the said sentence, and Sir Samuel Barnardiston, 
the chairman of the Company, and other persons f 
whom the Lords had committed, set at liberty. 
The king now interfered: hv his advice or com¬ 
mand both Houses adjourned for three months; 
mid they were prevented from meeting again by 
successive adjournments and prorogations till Oc- 
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tobcr, 1669.* As soon as they re-assembled, how¬ 
ever, the. Commons again took up the matter. 
Sir Samuel Barnardistoii being called upon, stated, 
that as soJn us the,Commons, according to his* 
majesty’s command had first adjourned themselves 
on the 8th of May in the preceding yearf he had 
been called as a delinquent on hit knees to the bar 
of the Lords, and sentenced to pay a fine of 300L 
to his majesty, and to lie in custody of the black 
rod till the money was paid. He remained ac¬ 
cordingly in confinement till the evening of the 
10th of August, the day before the next adjourn¬ 
ment, when the^black rod came to him, ami told 
him he was discharged, and might go where he 
pleased. On his asking to whom he was beholden 
for'his release, he was told that he was discharged 
upon honourable terms; “ But pray,” continued 
black rod, “ ask me no questions, for i must 
make you no answer; yet if I see you to-morrow 
after the House is udjuurned, I will tell you more : 
there is a mystery, but 1 have sufficient authority 
for what [ do.” In fact., it appeals that, probably 
bv the command of the king, the fine bad been 
entered as paid on the records of the Exchequer. 
Some more warm debates and conferences now 
ensued; and at last the Commons voted another 
strjpg of resolutions, in one of which they laid 
down the principle, “ That the House of Peeis, as 
well as all other courts, are in their judicial pro¬ 
ceedings to he guided and governed by law; but 
if they give a wrongful sentence contrary to law, 
and the party grieved might not seek redress 
thereof in full parliament, and for that end repair 
to the House of Commons, who are part of the 
legislative power, that either they may interpose 
with their lorships for the reversal of such sen¬ 
tence, or prepare a bill for that purpose, and for 
the preventing the like grievances for the time to 
come, the consequence thereof would plainly be 
(hat their lordships’ judicature is boundless and 
above law, and that the party grieved shall he 
without remedy.” At the same time they resolved 
that the Lords should he desired to vacate or 
annul both the judgment against Barnurdiston and 
that against the East India Company ; and they 
afterwards passed a bill to that effect, and sent it 
lip to the other House, by which, however, it was, 
as might be. expected, thrown out. So also was 
another bill by the Commons, which came down 
from the Ijords, having for its object to settle the 
matter of privilege and»judicature in parliament. 
In this state the controversy stood when the 
Houses were prorogued in December. Meanwhile 
no farther steps had been taken by the Lordb to 
enforce their judgment against the Company. At 
last the affair was ended by the interposition of 
the king, who, when parliament met again in 
.February, summoned lioth Houses to Whitehall, 
and; informing them that he would himself give 
present order to erase all records and entries of the 
case in the books of the Council, and the Exchequer, 
proposed that they should do the like in their 
• See onle, y. J06. 


Journals. This proposition was very gladly em¬ 
braced hy the Commons, and was not rejected by 
the Lords; and the latter have from this time 
tacitly abandoned all pretensions to an original 
jurisdiction in civil suits. 

The most important right established by tjic 
Commons within the present period was-that of 
being not only the originators, hut also the entire 
framers, of all money-hills, and of all clauses in 
any hills imposing any pecuniary burden upon the 
subject. Grants of supply appear to have, been 
anciently made by the two Houses separately; nor 
were they for a long time put into the foini of 
statutes or considered as laws. It was not till 
about the middle of the fourteenth century that the 
practice, began of the Lords ami Commons joining 
m such grants ; nor was it till nearly two centuries 
lately towards the close, of the reign <of Henry 
VIII., that they generally assumed a complete 
legislative form. Throughout the reigns of Eliza¬ 
beth and James I. the usual enacting woids were 
to the effect that the Commons made the grant 
with the assent of the Lords. In the first parlia¬ 
ment of Charles I. the Commons began, m the 
preamble of bills of supply, to recite the grant as if 
wholly their own, but in the enacting words in¬ 
troduced the name of tiie Lords as in other statutes; 
and tins has ever since continued to he the prac¬ 
tice.* No dispute arose after the Restoration 
about the right of the Commons to originate all 
hills that were really hills of supply and taxation ; 
but the Lords demurred when, in the parliament 
of 1001, the other House refused to entertain a 
lull which was sent down to them for paving the 
streets of Westminster on the ground that it went 
to lay a charge on the people. This bill, or rather 
another which the Commons substituted for it, 
and in which the Lords made an amendment, was 
ultimately dropped ; and “fora few years after,” 
according to Mr. Hallam, “though the point in 
question was still agitated, instances occur where 
the Commons suffcicd amendments in wli.it were 
now' consideied as money-bills to pass, and others 
where the Lords receded from them rather than 
defeat the proposed measure.” In April, 1671, 
however, a case ucctirrcd in which the. principle 
contended for hy the Commons presented itself in 
a new shape. A hill having been brought up to 
the Lords imposing a tax upon sugar, the Lords 
redvceil the amount of the tax; on which the 
Commons resolved, “ That m all aids given to the 
king bv the Commons, the rate or tax ought not 
to lie alien'd by the Lords.” This brought on 
three successive conferences between the Houses, 
in which the question at issue Was discussed with 
a gieat profusion of learning as well as of logic, 
1ml, as Mr. Hallam thinks, “ with a decided 
advantage both as to precedent and constitutional 
analogy on the side of the Peers.” This contro¬ 
versy, like the others about the jurisdiction of the 
Lords, was only at last terminated for the present 
hy a prorogation of the Houses, winds were not 
* Ilnlluni, Count, Iliil. ii. lK/.I-157- 
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suffered to meet aguin for the dispatch of business 
for nearly two years.* “ I must confess,” says 
Mr. Ilallam, in winding, up his account of the 
progressive development of these claims of the 
House of Comenoijs, “ that, in ap]fiying the wise 
and ancient maxim, that the Commons alone can 
cthpowe.r the king to levy the people’s money, to 
a private hill for lighting and cleansing a certain 
town, or cutting dikes in a fen, to local and limited 
assessments for local benefit, as to which the 
crown has no manner of interest, nor has anything 
to Jo with the collection, there was more dis¬ 
position shown to make encroachments than to 
guard against those of others. They began soon 
after the Revolution to introduce a still more extra¬ 
ordinary construction of their privilege, not re¬ 
ceiving from the House of Lords any bill which 
imposes ; pecuniary penalty on offenders, nor 
permitting them to alter the application of sudn as 
have been imposed below. These restrictions 
upon the other House of Parliament, however, are 
now become, in their own estimation, the standing 
privileges of the Commons. Several instances 
have occurred during the last century, though not, 
I believe, very lately, when hills, chiefly of a 
private nature, have, been unanimously rejected, 
and even thrown over the table by the Speaker, 
because they contained some provisions in which 
the Lords had trespassed upon these alleged 
rights. They are, as may he supposed, very dif¬ 
ferently regarded in the neighbouring chamber. 
The. Lords have never acknowledged any further 
privilege than that of originating bills of supply. 
But the good sense of both parties, and of an 
enlightened nation, who must witness and judge 
of their disputes, as well as the natural desire of 
the government to prevent in the outset any alter¬ 
cation that must impede the course of its measures, 
have rendered this little jealousy unproductive of 
those animosities which it seemed bo happily con¬ 
trived to excite. The one House, without admit¬ 
ting the alleged privilege, has generally been 
cautious not to give a pretext for eagerly asserting 
it; and the other, on the trifling occasions where 
it has seemed, perhaps unintentionally, to he in¬ 
fringed, has commonly resorted to the moderate 
course of passing a fresh bill to the same effect, 
after satisfying its dignity by rejecting the first.”f 

As connected with this subject we may present 
a short account of the origin and progress of the 
appropriation of parliamentary aids and supplies 
for particular services, which we take chiefly from 
Mr. Hargrave’s tract on/lhat subject published m 
the first volume of hiB Juridical Arguments.! 

In the. more ancient limes the usual course of 
parliament, on granting taxes aud aids to the 
crown, was, to leave the application of the money 
wholly to the discretion of the king and his minis¬ 
ters. Some comparatively early instances, how- 

• The prorogation took place 22nd April, 1671, to 16th Apiil, 
1672. on which day the Houses vveie further nroiogued to the 30th 
of October} and, again, llom that day to the 4th of Februai v, 1673, 
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ever, of granting taxes, with appropriation of them 
to particular purposes, and with provisions to pre¬ 
vent a different application, arc cited by Mr. Har- 
'grave from the rolb of parliament. lie observes 
that it has been asserted in debate in parliament 
that appropriations were frequently practised even 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL* 

“ A much more recent instance,” he continues, 
“ of granting a supply, with appropriations, ap¬ 
pears in the statute of 21 James I. c. 84. By 
that act there was a grant to the. king of three 
subsidies and three-fifteenths and tenths, with an 
appropriation of 18,000/. for repair of certain de¬ 
cayed cities and towns,f and of live residue for ma¬ 
naging the then expected war with Spain. Also to 
guard against any other employment of the supply, 
the act appointed eight citizens of London trea¬ 
surers, and te,n others to be of the king’s council for 
the war ; of whom the former were to make oath, 
that none of the monies should issue out of their 
hands without warrant front such council of war, 
and the latter that they would not. make warrant, 
except for the ends before mentioned, ami both 
treasurers and council were to be accountable to 
the Commons. The act of supply an this special 
plan of appropriation was founded on King James’s 
own proposition in a speech to the Common; ill 
March, 1628. . . . But this taking the, receipt 
and application of a tax out of the hands of the 
crown was deemed so extraordinary,and gave such 
an alarm to the Lords, that before they passed the 
lull they took the opinion of the judges upon it. 
Indeed, oil consideration of all the circumstances, 
and especially that the Lords were joined with tin; 
Commons in the commission for executing the 
act, the judges resolved, that there was nothing in 
the act to impeach the privilege or power of the 
Higher House, or to add to the privileges of the 
Lower House beyond the particular case m ques¬ 
tion. But though the Lords concurred in this 
resolution, yet, before reading the act the third 
time, they e-utered into a protestation, which recited 
the bill to be in many things different from the an¬ 
cient usual form ofsubsidybills,andguarded against 
its being construed to give or to take from any 
jurisdiction, power, or privilege of either House.” 

Tins instance was made a precedent of in the 
Long Parliament in the several acts of supply 
passed before the rupture with the king. Accord¬ 
ing to Clarendon, Cromwell would not permit any 
clauses of appropriation „jn the supplies given to 
him by his parliaments,} 

* The Authority quo Mr by Mr. Hargra\o is Gray’s Debates, 
vol. in pp 317.318, ami 447- 
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appiopriution, theie was the same appropriation m everv act grant¬ 
ing a subsidy, at least from the beginning of the reign of rtettry VIII. 
lu the statute 3 lieu. V111. c. 22, muy be seen a list of the decayed 
towns in the case of which allowances or deductions were to lie made 
in collecting the tax, according to the form of words constantly re- 
icated in every one of these statutes, “ after such rate ua was and 
iath before this time been had and made in every shire.” 

} See Scobcll’s Collection, part ii. pp. 311 and 359. 
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On the Restoration parliament more usually 
granted their aids to the crown without clauses of 
appropriation. But in 1665 a precedent of appro¬ 
priation w;tu aguirf established ; for the stat. 17* 
Car. II. c. 1, by ijluch 1,500.0006 was granted, 
contained a clause which provided that ajseparate 
account should be kept of the m»ney leviable, and 
that no part of it should be issued out of the Ex¬ 
chequer duriyg the then war but by order men¬ 
tioning that it was for that service. Some in¬ 
stances of supplies granted to Charles II. after 
1665, without any appropriation, occur; but the 
precedent of appropriation was in general followed 
during the remainder of his reign, as appears by 
the statutes 19 Car. II. c. 8; 20 Car. II. c. 1; 
22‘Car. II. e. 3; 29 Car. II. c. 1; 29 and 30 
Car. II. c. 1.; 30 Car. II. c. 1 ; and 31 Car. If. 
c. 1. In the last-named statute the provision was 
carried so far, as to make it punishable as a prae¬ 
munire to misapply the money appropriated, or to 
advise the king to it. 

In the reign of James II. the few parliamentary 
aids to him were made without appropriation. 

From the Revolution, the appropriation to cer¬ 
tain services of the supplies granted became, the 
common practice. In the conclusion of the stat. 
9 and 10 Will. III. c. 44, there is an appropriation 
of all the supplies of the session. “ This is the 
first instance,” observes Mr. Hargrave, “ I have, 
observed of a general appropriating act for the 
session, such as is now in use.” 

The representation of the people in the House, 
of Commons, as it remained down to the union 
with Scotland, was completed within this period, 
by the right of returning members being granted 
by statute* in 1672 to the county and city of Dur¬ 
ham, and in 1673 by charter to the borough of 
Newark. This was the last occasion on which the 
crown exercised the ancient prerogative of creating 
a parliamentary borough ; and, although, on the 
question being raised in March, 1677, the right 
of Newark to return members in consequence ol 
the charter was affirmed in the House of Com¬ 
mons by a majority of 125 to 73, it is probable that 
any further such attempts to alter the representa- 
• tion would have been more effectually resisted. 

From the very able and valuable Report of the 
Select Committee appointed hv the House of Com¬ 
mons iu 1837 to examine precedents with respect 
to the circulation and publication of Papers printed 
by order of the House,t if appears that the earliest 
entry contained in the Journals of the Commons 
relating to the printing of any parliamentary 
papers is on the 30th July, IGfl ; when the House 
adopted certain resolutions, and ordered that they 
should be printed. It scarcely admits of a doubt, 
however, in fte opinion of the committee," that fiom 
a much earlier period parliament must occasionally 
hava found it necessary or expedient that parti¬ 
cular proceedings should be made public, although 
the means by which it was done cannot he traced.” 
The committee do not notice the assertion of Coke, 

• 25 Car. II. c. 9. . t Purl. Papem, ?es». 1837, No. 286. 


Prynne, and other legal authorities or constitu¬ 
tional antiquaries, that, in early times, down jt 
least to the reign of llonry VII., the. Commons 
never printed or published any act or ordinance 
whalsover refuting either to public affairs or to 
their own proceedings without the approbation and 
concurrence of the other House* " From 16* 1 
to 1680,” the Report continues, “ there are various 
resolutions for the printing of specific votes and 
papers. In 1680-1, a general resolution was 
adopted for printing the votes and proceedings of 
the House; and from that year such general order 
has been renewed every session, and a printer ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose by the speaker, ati occa¬ 
sional prohibition being added against all other 
persons printing the same; oeports and miscella¬ 
neous papers have also been from time to time 
printed under distinct orders of the Honse. The 
practice thus detailed has been continued up to the 
present time.” The only interruption of this 
regular printing of the votes occurred in 1702, on 
the 25th of February, in which year the. Commons 
resolved that none of their votes should he printed 
without the order of the House—the reason given 
in the Journals being, “ that the House have 
found great inconveniences attending the printing 
of the votes.” This alludes to an interference by 
the Lords in aii address voted by the Commons to 
the queen. But, on the 23rd of November, 1703, 
it was, after debate, carried by a majority of 177 
to 147, that.the votes should again he printed as 
usual.! No doubt, the committee conceives, can 
exist, that the practice of printing papers was in¬ 
troduced by the Long Parliament tor the purpose 
of their general publication. “ This is shown,** 
they observe, “ by the subsequent proceedings of 
the House with regard to the order for printing of 
1041, above referred to, and by the appointment 
of a committee in the subsequent year, to consider, 
among other things, the. best way of divulging, 
dispersing, and publishing the. orders and votes, 
and also the declarations of the House, through 
the kingdom, and of the well and true printing of 
them. This committee presented on the 6th of 
June an order for dispersing and divulging the 
orders and declarations of the House through the 
sheriffs, under-sheriffs, constables, headboroughs, 
and tithiugmen of the several counties, with direc¬ 
tions for the speedy puhlicaliim to the inhabitants; 
anil on the 9th of June the committee made re¬ 
ports, whereon it was resolved that certain exami¬ 
nations, remonstrances, orders, votes, and declara¬ 
tions should he printed auii published, and an 
order was made for the payment of the expense.” 
It may fairly he assumed, therefore, that whatever 
occasional printing of legislative enactments there 
may have been in earlier times, the regular prac¬ 
tice of printing and publishing notices of all the 
procee,dings of the House of Commons was an 
innovation for which we are indebted to the Long 

• 

• Prynne'i Preface to Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records.— 
Coke, 4 lust. 10,11. 

t Report, pp- 2 and 74. 
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Parliament. Tim anxiety thus evinced on the 
part of that assembly to enlist public opinion in 
its support began, it will, }ie observed, at an early 
stage of its deliberations, and a considerable time 
before there w(ys pny thought, at least generally 
entertained, of an appeal to arms. The same feel¬ 
ing, however, continued throughout all the violence 
of the contest that ensued; in the midst of the 
roar of artillery the printing press still plied its 
ofiice as actively as ever, and on both sides the 
sword and the pen were wielded together. For it 
must be admitted that the Ling and his advisors 
were from the first not less alive than the leaders 
of the popular cause to the importance of the latter 
weapon; the royal declarations and other state 
papers drawn up by the persuasive pen of Claren¬ 
don were dispersed over the country in as great 
numbers as were the adverse proclamations of the 
parliament. It was a tribute to the public intelli¬ 
gence extorted front both parties by the. general 
advancement of the popular mind. 

We have seen how eager also the republican 
government very soon showed itself to put down 
all printed accounts of public transactions except 
those drawn up by its own authority. Much of 
this jealousy, mixed with other feelings about the 
dignity of the legislature being compromised 
by the publication of its proceedings, survived 
throughout the present period. After the Re¬ 
storation many orders, declarations, and other 
parliamentary proceedings continued to be printed 
and published by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons ;* but it does not appear to have, been till 
the 30th of October, 1080, that the first general 
order for printing its votes was made by the 
House. A debate took place upon a proposal for 
the renewal of this order in the. next parliament, 
on the 24th of March, 1681, of which the com¬ 
mittee have given a report from a rare volume in 
the library uf the House of Commons, and in 
which a few facts were adverted to that are worth 
quoting. Sir John Hotham, the, mover, observed, 
that the last parliament had found the printing of' 
their votes to be for the. security of the nation,—that 
it had prevented disadvantageous representations of 
them to the world by false accounts of their pro¬ 
ceedings. “ That which put me upon moving the 
printing your votes the last parliament,” said Sir 
William Cowpcr, “ was false papers that went 
about in former parliaments of the votes and 
transactions of the House.” Mr. Secretary Jen¬ 
kins having objected that the printing was against 
the gravity of the House, and a sort of appeal to 
the people, Mr. Boscawbn replied, “ If you had 
been a privy council, then it were fit what you do 
should be kept secret; but your Journal-books 
are open, and copies of your votes in every coffee¬ 
house, and, if you print them not, half votes will 
be dispersed to your prejudice.” The unauthorized 
copies of the votes that were to be found in the 
coffce-houseB appear to have been only written 
copies, as f indeed, most of the. newspapers at this 

* Report, pp 72, J3. 
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time were. “ I find,” said another speaker, (Mr. 
L. Gower,) “ that those who write our votes and 
transactions, and send them all England over, arc 
•favoured.” The copies were, probably obtained 
through the clerks of the Houle. It was stated by 
Sir Fragcis Winnington, that " in the Long Par¬ 
liament it was is trade amongst clerks to write 
votes;” and he added that one clerk who had 
been so employed, having been brought before the 
House, “ was sent away and nothing done to him.” 
Colonel Mildmay said well in the, course of this 
debate, “ It is fit that all Christendom should 
have notice of what you do, and posterity of what 
you hare dime.” 

Among the lawyers of this period there are 
several of distinguished name. After the Resto¬ 
ration the great seal was committed to the Karl of 
Clarendon, who had withdrawn from practice as a 
lawyer; and afterwards to the. Kail of Shaftes¬ 
bury, who, though a lawyer by education, had 
never practised at all. The character of ( Inrcn- 
don as a lawyer 13 thus summed up by Lord 
Mansfield in a few words : “ The civil war pre¬ 
vented his laying deep the foundations of law; 
and the avocations of polities interriyited the busi¬ 
ness of the chancellor.”* Of the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, who succeeded these. Sir W. Ulackstotie 
gives the following high character : “ Sir Heritage 
Finch, who succeeded in 1613, and became after¬ 
wards Karl of Nottingham, was a person of the 
greatest abilities and most uncorrupted integrity ; 
a thorough master and zealous defender of the 
laws and constitution of his country ; and endued 
with a pervading genius, that enabled him to dis¬ 
cover and to pursue the true spirit of justice, not¬ 
withstanding the embarrassments raised by the 
narrow and technical notions which then prevailed 
in the courts of law, and the imperfect ideas of re¬ 
dress which had possessed the courts of equitv. 
The reason ami necessities of mankind, arising 
from the great change in property by the extension 
of trade and the abolition of military tenures, co¬ 
operated in establishing his plan, and enabled him 
in tlie course of nine years to build a system of 
jurisprudence and jurisdiction upon wide and 
rational foundations; which have also been ex- • 
tended and improved by many great men who 
have since presided in Chancery. And from that 
time to this, the power and business of the court 
have increased to an amazing degree.”) On the 
subject of the great talents and legal learning of 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham there can lie no dif¬ 
ference of opinion; but many will demur to 
Blackstone’s panegyric on his zeal in defence of 
the laws and constitution. He was throughout 
his life a devoted adherent of the court and the 
Tory party ; and even in his own *eourt, if wc 
may take the opinion of Roger North, one of the 
same side in politics, it was rather the business’ 
than the practice of the court that flourished under 

• Reply to the usual complimentary speech delivered to him on his 
taking leave of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 

f 3. Com. p. 55. 
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this eminent chancellor, who was, according to 
this writer, a formalist, and took extreme pleasure 
111 encouraging and listening to nice distinctions of 
law, instead of taking a broad view of the equity . 
of each case. RoiMr, however, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, is no great authority as to such masters. 

Of Sir Orlando Bridgman, w(jo held the great 
sea) as lord raeper for the interval of five years 
between the dismissal of Clarendon and the ap¬ 
pointment of‘Shaftesbury, there seems nothing 
particularly worth relating in a work such as the 
present, further than that he had been a very emi¬ 
nent lawyer, particularly in conveyancing,* •* to 
which* he dev<fcC|} himself entirely during the 
period of the- Commonwealth, being attached to the 
royal cause. After the Restoration he. was raised 
to the place of lord chief justice of the Common 
ideas, where he sat, says Roger North, with high 
esteem.t “ The removing him,” adds Roger, 
“ from thence to the Chancery did not at all con¬ 
tribute any increase to his fame, but rather the 
contrary, for lie was timorous to an impotence, and 
that not mended by his great age, ”] 

Of Lord Keeper Guilford an ample account has 
been given by his brother, Roger North, which, 
however, is of little value in reference'to his pro¬ 
fessional merits. He was not quite so great a 
lawyer, still less so great, a man, as his brother 
Roger’s ardent and enthusiastic brotherly love and 
admiration of him would represent him to have 
been. He appears to have been a prudent, cau¬ 
tious, hard-working, perhaps somewhat cunning 
and time-serving lawyer, with nothing very great 
or very profound about him. One seldom sees 
his judgments quoted ; and the relative places of 
him and Lord Chancellor Nottingham would pro¬ 
bably be very different in the estimation of most 
lawyers from what they might he in the jairtial 
fraternal opinion of Roger North, who, as we luivc 
seen, speaks disparagingly of Lord Nottingham. 

Hale, Jeffreys, and Saunders have also been 
portrayed by the graphic hand of Roger North; 
and we shall transfer to our pages a few of his 
characteristic traits—only premising that his cha¬ 
racter of Ilale is to be taken cum gratia satis, as. 
.being drawn by a political adversary, and a writer, 
moreover, who has been termed, not inappro- 

• lie lias been sidled by Mr. Serjeant Ilill the “ Father of Con-. 
veMincers”—Dougl. 5(58 In Parua*si I’uerperium, published in 
1651). occui the following lines on a subject which would, at first sight, 
seem but little susceptible of poetical ornament or illustration .— 

•* To those excellent Conveyance*. Sir Orlando Bridgman amt the 
woithy Mr: GeofJ'nj Palmer. 

“ Wise Greece nud Homo did this in both combine, 

To make addresses to the Delphii# shrine , 

And with divine Apollo to rnlviso 
Was the prrlodinm of an enterprise. 

f 'ew Englishmen dme purchabe'ati estate 
; nless your wisdoms unsonhisticate 
The title vouch. Yon can stop Hymen’s wnj : 

Foi portions, jointure*, both srxeB must p.iy 
•Due thanks. Wise fathers runlets keep in awe, 

Craving from ye (the oracles of law ) 

Help to entail their lands ; whilst \ourselves '*•’ 

Tenants of riches of renown, in fee.” 

. t We have also Lord Ellenboronghfa authority to the same effect, 
H East, 134. 

1 Liic ot Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. i. p. 167. Burnet’s account 
seems to < ouubornte this.—Own Time, 1 . 404. 
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pfiately, one of the “ most interesting and pre¬ 
judiced writers of that time.” 

Of Lord Chief Justice Hale he writes:—“ ft. 
was the Lord Keeper North’s good fortune to 
enter his practice in the circuits under this judge, 
whose reputation for his great ability in the. law 
and rigorous justice will he very long-lived in 
Westminster Hall and the Inns of Court and 
Chancery ; for there was u conjunction of charac¬ 
ters, his and the times conspiring to aggrandise il. 
After having improved his knowledge as a student, 
by reporting from him when lie sat us judge oftlie 
Common Pleas and as a pracliser in the northern 
circuits, it so happened that, in the unaccouiuuhle 
rolling of preferments in the law, it became his 
lordship’s province to judge of and (for cause ap¬ 
parent) to correct the, errors ‘of that great man. 
The truth is, his lordship took early into a course, 
diametrically opposite to that approved by Hales ; 
for the principles of the former, being demagogical, 
could not allow much favour to one, who rose a 
monarchist declared. Then, alter the latter, by 
being made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
together with the other judges of that court and 
those of the Exchequer, had jurisdiction of errors 
in judgment given by the Court, of King’s Bench, 
the separation was wider; and the old judge, by a 
certain formal overlooking of him, and refilling of 
arguments against all he appeared for, affected to 
show it. And, to say truth, "that, judge had ac¬ 
quired an authority so transcendent that his opi¬ 
nions were, by moBt lawyers and others, thought 
incontestable ; and be was habituated ill not bear¬ 
ing contradiction, and hud no vaLue for any person 
whatever that did not subscribe-1 o' him. His 
lordship knew him perfectly well, and revered him 
for his great learning m the history, law, and 
records of the English constitution. 1 have heard 
him say that, while Hales was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, by means of his great learning,, even 
against Ins' inclination, lie did the crown more 
justice in that court than any others in his place 
hud done with all their good will and less know¬ 
ledge. But his lordship knew also bis foible, 
which was leaning towaids the popular; \ct, when 
he knew the law was, for the king (as well he 
might, being acquainted with all the records of the 
court, to which men of the law arc commonly 
strangers), he failed not to judge accordingly. 

“ lie was an upright judge, it taken within him¬ 
self, and when he. appeared, as lie often did, and 
really was, partial, his inclination or prejudice, 
insensibly to himself, drew his judgment aside. 
Ilis Inns lay strangely for and against characters 
and denominations, ami sometimes the very habits 
of persons. If one party was a courtier, and well 
dressed, and the other a sort of puritan, with a 
black cap and plain clothes, he insensibly thought 
the justice of the cause with the latter. If the 
dissenting or anti-court puTty was at the back of a 
cause, he. was very seldom impartial; and the 
loyalists had always a great disadvantage belBie 
him. And he ever sat hard upon luS* lordship 

b Q 
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in his practice in causes of that nature, it 
is said he was once gaught. A courtier, who had 
a cause to he tried before, liiin, got one to go to 
him, as from the king, to speak for favour to lus 
adversary, aud*so parried his point ;■ for the chief 
justice could not think any person to he in the 
r%ht that came go unduly recommended. 

“ lie became the cushion exceedingly well: his 
manner of hearing patient, his directions pertinent, 
and his discourses copious ; and, although he hesi¬ 
tated often, fluent. Ilis stop for a word, by the 
produce, always paid for the delay ; and on sonic 

occasions he would utter sentences heroic. 

Whatever his courage or fear was, it is most cer¬ 
tain lus vanity was excessive, which grew out of a 
self-conversation apd being little abroad. But 
when he was off from the seat of justice, and at 
home, his conversation was with none but flatterers. 
He was allowed on all hands to he the mosfr pro¬ 
found lawyer of his time, and he knew it; but that 
did not serve him, but he would he also a profound 
philosopher, naturalist, poet, and divine, mid mea¬ 
sured his abilities in all these by the scale of his 
learning in the law, which lie knew how to value; 
and if lie postponed any, it was the luw to all the 
rest; for he was so bizurr in his dispositions, that 
he almost suppressed his collections and writings 
of the law, which were a treasure, and, being pub¬ 
lished, would have been a monument of him 
beyond the power of nimble.”* 

In the last expression, “ a monument beyond the 
power of marble,” Huger rises above himself in 
felicity of expression. 

Of that man “ damned to fume,” or rather 
infamy, by the name of Judge Jeffreys, Roger 
North gives the following particulars:-—“To take 
him from Ins beginning, lie was a gentleman’s son 
in Wales, of whom it was reported that he used to 
say, George (his son) would die in ins slioes. His 
beginnings at the inns of court and practice were 
low. After he was called to the bar lie used to 
sit in coffee-houses, and order his man to come 
and tell him that company attended him at his 
chamber; at which he would huff, and say, Let 
them stay a little, I will come presently. This 
made a show of business, of which lie had need 
enough, being married, and having several chil¬ 
dren. One of the aldermen of the city was of his 
name, which probably inclined him to steer his 
course that way, where, having got acquaintance 
with the city attorneys, and drinking desperately 
with them, he came into full business amongst them, 
and was chosen recorder of the city. That let him 

* Llfo of Lord Keeper GmMtVril, vol. i. p. Ill, et Hoq. Instead of 
publishing his “ Collections and Writings of the Law, lie Ordered 
them,” adds Roger, “ to lie locked up in Lincoln’s Inn Libmiv; and 
made no scruple to scud forth little tracts in philosophy, us the Non- 
gravitation of Fluid*., Difficile* Nn(jet, prosecuting tile mime niiyd, or 
trifles, upon the baioocope; which' made Sir William Jones say that 
his whole life (meaning in private, as 1 suppose) wus nugnrumplena, 
or made up of tnfles: his Origination of Mankind, in appearance a 
great work, with nothing in it, and that which scarce any one ever 
read or will rend ; and, what is very icmarkable, the very childish 
ignorance of his subject, showed in these books is dressed in most 
accurate method, proper expression, and significant English style, 
better than rhich one need not desire to meet with a* u temptation 
to read.” _ 
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into knowledge at court, and he was entertained as 
the, Duke of York’s solicitor, and was also of the 
king’s counsel. He continued recorder till the 
.•prosecution of abhorrers, avid saved himself (us lie 
took it) by composition for lft'6 place. Thereupon, 
having surrendered his recorifcrship, lie obtained 
the place of Chi/'.f Justice of the King’s Bench ; 
and, after the death uf the Lord Keeper Guildford, 
the great seal, which he held till the Prince of 
Orange landed, and then he absconded in disguise, 
in order to fly beyond sea; but, being discovered 
at Wapping, escaped narrowly being torn in pieces 
by tbe rabble. He was secured by the lord mayor, 
and sent to the Tower, where lif died.”* < 

The following passage gives a fearful picture of 
tiiose times,—so bad that, if it came in a dess 
questionable shape, it might he rejected ns untrue. 
“ There is one branch of that chief’s expedition 
in the West, which is bis visitation of the oily of 
Bristol, that hath some singularities of a nature so 
strange that I think them worth my time to relate. 
There had been an usage among the aldermen and 
justices of the city (where all persons, even com¬ 
mon shopkeepers, more or less, trade to the Ame¬ 
rican plantations) to carry over criminals, who 
were pardoned with condition of transportation, 
and to sell them for money. This was found to be 
agoodtmdc; but not being content to take, Midi 
felons ns were, convict at their assizes and sessions, 
which produced but a few, they found out a shorter 
way, which yielded a greater plenty of the commo¬ 
dity. And that was this :—The mayor and jus¬ 
tices, or some of them, usually met at their tolscy 
(a court-house by their exchequer) about noon, 
which was the meeting of the merchants, as at the 
Exchange of Loudon, and there they sat. and did 
justice business that was brought before them. 
When small rogues and pilferer* were taken and 
brought there, and, upon examination, put under 
the terror of being hanged, in order to which mit¬ 
timuses were making, some of the diligent officers 
attending instructed them to pray transportation, 
as the only way to save them ; and, for the most 
part, they did so. Then no more was done, but 
tiie. next alderman in course took one, and another 
as their turns came, sometimes quarrelling whose 
the last was, uud sent them over and sold them. 
This trade had been driven for many years, and no 
notice taken of it. Some of the wealthier alder¬ 
men, although they had sat in the court and con¬ 
nived, as Sir Robert Canti, for instance, never had 
a man ; but yet they wefe all involved in the guilt 
when the charge came over them. It appears not 
how this outrageous practice came to the know¬ 
ledge of the lord chief justice, but, when he had 
hold of the end, he made thorough-stitch woj-k with 
them, for he delighted in such fair opportunities 
to rant. He came to the city, and told some that, 
he had brought a broom to Bweep them. Thy city 
of Bristol was a proud body, and their head, the 
mayor, in the assise commission is put before the 
judge of assise, though, perhaps, it was not so in 

• Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, u. p. %. 
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tins extraordinary commission of oyer and ter¬ 
miner. But, for certain, when his lordship came 
upon the bench, mid examined this matter, he. 
found all Lite alderip^n and justices concerned in* 
this kidnapping trigle, moie or less, and the mayor 
himself as had as any. He thereupon tttrys to the 
mayor, accoutred with his scai-tet and furs, and 
gave him all the ill names that scolding eloquence 
could supply^ and so, with rating and staring, 
as his way was, never left till he made him quit 
the bench, and.go down to the criminal’s post at 
the liar; and 'here he pleaded for himself, as a 
cumnjun rogue (jr thief must have done ; and when 
the mayor hesitated a little, or slackened his pace, 
lie bawled at him, and, stamping, called for his 
guards,—for he was general by commission. Thus 
the citizens saw their scarlet' chief magistrate at 
the liar, to their infinite terror and amazement. 
He then took security of them to answer informa¬ 
tions, and so left them to ponder their eases 
amongst themselves. At London, Sir Robert Oann 
applied, by friends, to appease him, and to get 
from under the prosecution ; and ul last he granted 
it, saving, Go thy way; sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come unto thee. The prosecutions depended 
till the Revolution, which made an amnesty ; and 
Ihe.frighl only, which was no small one, was all 
the punishment these judicial kidnappers under¬ 
went, and the gains acquired by so wicked a trade 
rested peacefully in their pockets.”* 

Next we have a picture of Sir John Trevor:— 

“ lie was a countryman of the land Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, and his favourite. It may not he amiss 
to show a little of him, that it may appear what 
sort of men that chief brought forward. He was 
bred a sort of clerk in old Arthur Trevor’s ehnni- 
hei, an eminent and worthy professor of the law in 
the Inner Temple. A gentleman that visited 
Mr. Arthur Trevor, at his going out, observed a 
strange-looking boy ill his clerk’s seat (for no 
person ever had a worse sort of squint than he 
had), and asked who that youth was ? A kins¬ 
man of mine, said Arthur Trevor, that I have 
allowed to sit here, to learn the knavish part of 
the law. This John Trevor grew up, and took,in 
with the gamesters, among whom he was a great 
proficient; and, being well grounded in the law, 
proved a critic m resolving gaming cases and 
doubts, and had the authority of a judge amongst 
themand his sentence, for the most part, earned 
the cause. From this.excrcise he was recom¬ 
mended liv Jeffreys to he. of the king’s counsel, 
and then Master of the Rolls, and, like a true 
gamester, he fell to the good Sork of supplanting 
ins patron and friend; and had certainly done it 
if Ivnfg James’s affairs had stood right up much 
longer, for he was advanced so far with him as to 
.vilify and scold with him publicly in Whitehall, 
lie was chosen Speaker in King James’s parlia¬ 
ment, and served in the same post after the Re¬ 
volution. Once, upon a scrutiny of bribery in the 
House of Commons, in favour of one Cook, a 

* Life of Lord Keener Guildfonl, n. p. 111. 


cVeutmr ot Sir Josiali Child’s, who ruled the Bust 
India Company, it whs plainly discovered that the 
Speaker Trevor lmd 1 ()()(]/.; upon which the debafe 
run hard upon him, and he sat above six hours as 
prolocutor m*an assembly thaj passed that time 
wito calling him all to nought to his luce ; and, at 
length, he was forced, or yielded, to put the qufti- 
tion upon himself, as in the hum, As many as 
arc of opinion that Sir John Trevor is guilty of 
corrupt bribery by receiving, &c\, and, in declaring 
the sense of the House, declared himself gujlty. 
The House rose, anti he went liis way, and came 
there no more. But whether the members thought 
that the being so baited in the chair was punish¬ 
ment enough, l)r for his taking such gross cor¬ 
rection so patiently and conformably, or else a 
matter once out of the way was thought of no 
more, it is certain that he never was, molested 
farthfr about that matter, but continued in his 
post of Muster of the Rolls, equitable judge of the 
subjects’ interests and estates, to the great en¬ 
couragement of prudent bribery for ever after.”* 
IJiion the following short note of Ins brother, 
the lord keeper, on the character of Jeffreys,— 
“ Noisy in nature,—turbulent at first setting out, 
—deserter in difficulties,'—full of tricks,—Helped 
by similar friendships,—honesty, law 1 , policy, 
alike,” Roger has the following comment:— 
“ This, to eonclude, is the summary character of 
the Jaird Chief Justice Jeffreys, and needs no 
interpreter. And, since nothing historical is 
amiss in a design like this, I will subjoin what I 
have personally noted of that man, and some things 
of indubitable report, concerning him. Ills friend¬ 
ship and conversation lay much among the good 
fellows and humourists; anil his delights were, 
accordingly, drinking, laughing, singing, kissing, 
and all the extravagances of the bottle. He had 
it set of bunterers for the most part near him, as 
in old time great men kept foots to make them 
merry. And these fellows, abusing one another 
and their betters, were n regale to turn. And no 
friendship or deal ness could he so great, ill private, 
which he would not use ill, and to an extravagant 
degree, in public. No one, that had any ex- 
pectations from him, wis safe from his public con¬ 
tempt and derision, which some of lus minions at 
the bar bitterly felt. Those above, or that could 
hurt or benefit him, and none else, might depend 
on fair qunrlor at his hands. When he was in 
temper, und matters indifferent came before him, 
he became Itis seat of justice better than any other 
I ever saw in his pjace. He took a pleasure in 
mortifying fraudulent attorneys, and would deal 
forth liis severities with « sort of majesty. He 
had extraordinary natural abilities, but little 
acquired, beyond what practice in affairs had 
supplied. He talked fluently, and with spirit; 
and Ins weakness was, that he could not reprehend 
without scolding, and in such Billingsgate language 
as should not come out of the mouth of any man. 
I-Ic called it giving a lick with the roiigh side of 

* Life of Lojd Keepcv Guildfonl, ii p. 113. 
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his tongue. It was ordinary to hear him say, Go, 
you are a filthy, lousy, nitty rascal, with much 
more of like elegance. <. .Scarce a day passed that 
he did not chide some one or other of the bar 
when he sat in the Chancery; arid it was com¬ 
monly a lecture of a quarter of an hour long. And 
they used to say. This is your’s; my turn will 
he to-morrow. He seemed to lay nothing of his 
business to heart, nor rare what he did or left 
undone, and spent in the Chancery Court what 
time he thought fit to spare. Many times, on 
days of causes at his house, the company have 
waited five hours in a morning, and, after eleven, 
he hath come out inflamed, and staring like one 
distracted. And that visage ho put on when lie 
animadverted on su«li ns he took offence at, which 
made him a terror to real offenders, whom also he 
teriilied with his face and voice, as if the thunder 
of the Hay of Judgment broke over their heads; 
and nothing ever made, men tremble like his vocal 
inflictions. He loved to insult, and was bold 
without check; but that only when his place was 
uppermost. To give an instance,:—a city attorney 
was petitioned against for some abuse; and af¬ 
fidavit was made that, when he was told of my 
Lord Chancellor, My Lord Chancellor! said he, 
I made him: meaning his being a means to 
bring trim early into city business. When this 
affidavit was read, Well, said the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, then I will lay my maker by the heels. 
And, with that conceit, one of his best old friends 
went to jail. One of these intemperances was 
fntal to him. There was a scrivener at Wuppmg 
brought to hearing for relief against a bummei v- 
bond ; the contingency of losing all being showed, 
the hill was going to bc'disnnssed. But one of 
the plaintiff’s counsel said that he was a strange 
fallow, and sometimes went to church, sometimes 
to conventicles; and none could tell what to make 
of him; and it was thought he was a trimmer. 
At that the chancellor fired, and A trimmer! 
said he, 1 have heard much of that monster, but 
never saw one. Come forth, Mr. Trimmer; turn 
you round and, let us see your shape !, And at that • 
rate talked so long, that the poor fellow was ready 
to drop under him ; hut, at last, the hill was dis¬ 
missed with costs, and he went Ins way. In the 
hall, one of his friends asked him how he came 
oft' ? Came off! said he, I am escaped from 
the terrors of that man’s face, which I would 
scarce undergo again to save my life; and I shall 
certainly have the frightful impression of it as 
long as I live. Afterwards,,when the Prince of 
Orange came, and all was in confusion, this lord 
chancellor, being very dbnoxious, disguised himself 
in order to go beyond sea. He was in a seaman’s 
garb, and drinking a pot in a cellar. This scri¬ 
vener came into the cellar after some of bis clients, 
and his eye caught that face, which made him 
start; and the chancellor, seeing himself eyed, 
feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his 
pot in hij hand. But Mr. Trimmer went out, and 
gave notice that be was there; whereupon the 
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mob flowed in, and he was in extreme hazard of 
his life; but the lord mayor saved him, and lost 
himself: for the chancellor being hurried with 
' such crowd and noise before him, and appeariug 
so dismally, not only disguised, hut disordered, 
and there having been an amity betwixt them, as 
also a veneration! on the lord mayor’s part, he had 
not spirits to Biistain the shock, but fell down in a 
swoon; and, in not many hours after, died. But 
this Lord Jeffreys came to the seal without any 
concern at the weight of duty incumbent upon 
him ; for, at the first, Being merry over a bottle 
with some of his old friends, one of them told him 
that he would find the business heavy. No, 
said he, I’ll make it light. But, to conclude 
with a strange inconsistency,—lie would drink find 
be merry, kiss and slaver with these boon com¬ 
panions over night, as the way of such is, and the 
next day fall upon them, ranting and scolding with 
a virulence uusuflerable.”* 

We conclude with the following most strange 
account of Chief Justice Saunders, whose Reports 
are still held in high estimation in the piofession: 

“The Lord Chief Justice Saunders succeeded 
in the room of Pemberton. His diameter and ins 
beginning were equally stiange. He was at first 1 
no better than u pool beggar hoy, if not a palish 
foundling, without known parents or iclatious.'’ lie 
had found a wuy to live by obsequiousness (in 
Clement’s Inn, as I remember) and courting the 
attorneys’ clerks for scraps. The exlraordinaiy 
observance and diligence of the hoy made the 
Society willing t,o do him good. He appeared very 
ambitious to learn to write; and one of the at¬ 
torneys got a board knocked up at a window on the 
top of a staircase; and that was his desk, where 
he sat and wrote after copies of court and other 
hands the detks gave him. He made himself so 
expert a wi iter that betook in business, and earned 
some pence by hackney writing. And thus, by 
degrees, he pushed Ins faculties, and fell to forms, 
and, by books that were lent him,['became an 
exquisite enuring clerk; and by the Snnc course 
of improvement of himself, an able counsel, first in 
special pleading, then at large. And, after lie 
was called to the bur, had practice, in the King’s 
Bench Court, equal with any there. As to his 
person, he was very corpulent and beastly; a 
mere lump of morbid flesh, lie used to say, by 
his troggs (such an humourous way of talking he 
affected) none could say. he wanted issue of his 
body, for he had nine in his back. He was a 
fetid mass that offended his neighbours at the bar 
in the sharpest decree. Those, whose ill fortune 
it was to stand near him, were confessors, and, in 
summer-time, almost martyrs. This hatefu’ decay 
.of his carcase catne upon him by continual sottish¬ 
ness ; for, to say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at bis nose, or near him.’ 
That exercise was all he used; the rest of his life 
was sitting at his desk, or piping at home; and 
that home was a tailor’s house in Butcher Row, 

• Lift) of Lord Keepft Guildford, ii. p, I1G, etsaij. 
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called his lodging, and the man’s wife was his 


nurse, or worse; but by virtue of his money, of 
which he made little account, though lie got a 
great deal, lie soon*,J(ecame master of the family ;* 
and, being no chajigeling, he never removed, lmt 
was true to his friends, and they to bin*, to the 
last hour of his life. • 

“ So much for his person and education. As 
for his parts, iione had them more lively than he: 
wit and repartee, in an affected rusticity, were 
natural to him* He was ever ready, and never at 
a loss; and none came so near as he to he a match 
for Serjeant Menard. His'great dexterity wrs in 
the art of special pleading, and he would lay 
snares that often caught his superiors who were 
nof aware of his traps. And he was so fond of 
success for his clients that, rather than fail, he 
would set the court hard with a trick ; for which 
he met sometimes with a reprimand, which he 
would wittily ward oft’, so that no one was much 
offended with him. Hut Hales could not bear his 
irregularity of life; and for that, and suspicion of 
his tricks, used to hear hard upon him in the 
court. But ill usage from the bench was too hard 
for his hold of business, being such as scarce any 
could do but himself. With all this he Hart a 
gojdness of nature and disposition in so groat a 
degree that he may he deservedly styled a phi- ■ 
lanthropc. He was a very Silenus to the boys, as, 
in this place, I may term the students of the law, 
to make them merry whenever they had a mind 
to it. lie hurt nothing of rigid or austere ill him. 
If any near him at the bar grumbled at his stench, 
he ever converted the complaint into content and 
laughing with the abundance of his wit. As to 
his ordinary dealing, he was as honest as the 
driven snow was white; and why not, having no 
regard for money or desire to he rich? And, for 
good nature and condescension, there was not lus 
fellow. 1 have seen him, for hours and half hours 
together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, 
putting of cases, and debating so q| suited their 
capacities, and encouraged their industry. And so 
in the Temple, he seldom moved without a parcel 
of youths hanging about him, and he merry and 
jesting with them. 

“It will be readily conceived that this man was 
never cut out to be a presbyter, or anything that 
is severe and crabbed. In no time did he lean to 
faction, but did his business without offence to 
any. He put oft' officious talk of government or 
politios with jests, and so made his wit a catho- 
iicon, or shield, to cover all his weak places and in¬ 
firmities. When the court fell into a steady course 
of using the law against all kinds of offenders, this 
man was taken into the king’s business, mid had 
the part of drawing and perusal of almost all 
indictments and informations that were then to be 
prosecuted, with the pleadings thereon if any were 
special ; and he had the settling of the large plead¬ 
ings in the quo warranto against London. His 
lordship (Lord Guildford) had no sort of conversa¬ 


tion with him but m the way of business, and at the 
bar; hut once, aftertie was m the king’s business, 
he dined with his lordship, and no more. And 
there he showed another qualification he had 
acquired, aiuf that was to p)uy jigs upon an 
harpsichord, having taught himself with the op¬ 
portunity of an old virginal of his landlady’s, lmt 
m such a manner (not for delect, hut figure) as to 
see him were a jest. The king, observing him to 
be of a free disposition,—loyal, friendly, and with¬ 
out greediness or guile,—thought of him to be, the 
chief justice of the King’s Bench at that nice 
time. And the ministry could not but approve of 
it. So great a weight was then at stake as could 
not he trusted to men of doubtful principles, or 
such as anything might teijipt to desert them. 
While he sat iti the Court of King’s Bench, hr 
gave the rule to the general satisfacthm of the 
lawyers. But his course of life was so dillcieiit 
from what it had been, his business incessant, 
and withal crabbed, and his diet and exercise 
changed, that the constitution of his boilv, or head 
rather, could not sustain it, and be fell into an 
apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his pints ; and 
he never recovered the strength of them. 

“ He outlived the judgment in the quo war¬ 
ranto, but was not present otherwise than by send¬ 
ing his opinion by one of the judges to he for the 
king, who, at the pronouncing of the judgment, 
declared it to the court accordingly, which is fre¬ 
quently done in like cases.”* 

At tlie Restoration properly begins the modem 
history of the public revenue. On the 31st of 
August, 16(30, the Convention Parliament, on 
the report of a committee which had been ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the then state of the in¬ 
come of the crown, voted that its amount should 
he made up, for tiic lifetime of the king, to 
1,200,000/. a-yctir. To raise this sum several 
acts were passed. By the Iff Car. II. c. 4, the 
subsidy called tonnage, levied upon foreign wines, 
and also the other subsidy called poundage, con¬ 
sisting of certain duties, payable, according to u 
schedule of rates annexed to the act, upon the 
export and import of a great number of other com¬ 
modities, were coufcntd upon the king for hie. 
This act, as being the foundation of our modern 
system of Custom Mouse duties, is known as the 
qreal statute; and the rutes which it imposed u-ed 
to he distinguished from other rales imposed under 
subsequent acts by the name of the old sul/soli/. 
The old subsidy of tonnage and poundage is esti¬ 
mated to have produced to Charles about 400,000/. 
n-year. The excise upon beer, ale, and oilier 
liquors sold within the kingdom, which had been 
introduced in the time of the commonwealth, was, 
by the 12 Car. II. c. 34, granted to the king and 
his heirs and successors for ever, “in full and 
amplp recompense and satisfaction,” as it was ex¬ 
pressly declared, for the profits of the court of 
waids and of the prerogative of purveyance, w^ich 
the same act took away, together with nil ai rears 

* L.fo of I.ijrd Keeper Gtuldfunl, ii p. 123, if wq. 
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any way due for tlic same. Hence this Branch of 
the royal revenue received the name of the here- 
if! tar I/ excise: its produae^ along with the profits 
of wine licenses, which were conferred hv another 
act, was estimated 8t about 300,0001'. By another 
act, the 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 10 (not passed til! 
1662 ), a duty of two shillings upon “every lire, 
hearth, and stove,” in all dwelling-houses worth 
more than twenty shillings per annum, was in 
like manner granted to the king and Ids successors 
.for ever.* This tax of hearth-money, on its first 
imposition, wits calculated to produce an annual 
revenue of about 170,000/. In addition to these 
three great branches, the king derived from the 
ancient. landed property or domain of the crown 
about 100,000/. a-yipir; from the Forest of Dean, 
5,000/ ; from the Post Office, 20,000/.; from the 
first fiuitMand tenths of church benefices, 18,800/.; 
fiuni the coinage and pre-emption of tin, as l)uke 
of Cornwall, 12,000/.; and front a variety of mis¬ 
cellaneous sources, 55,000/. Ilia entire ordinary 
revenue at this time, therefore, was rather less than 
1 ,100,000/. Considerable additions, however, were 
nflciwnrds made to this sum. Further duties weie 
imposed on the importation of wine and the sale of 
excisable liquors; four subsidies (the lust example 
of that ancient lax) w r erc granted by parliament 
in 1063; various sums were, raised m subsequent, 
years by taxes upon land, under the name ol 
monthly assessments, as bad been first practised 
in the time of the Commonwealth ;t in other cases 
poll-taxes and taxes upon personal property were 
laid on; and a duty was for the first time imposed 
upon stamps in 1071, by the 22 and 23 Car. II. 
c. !), entitled “ An Act lor laying Impositions on 
Proceedings at Law.” In all, it is calculated that 
the parliamentary grants in the. course of tins reign 
amounted to about 13,414,808/1 To this are to 
be added the money dowry of Queen Catherine, 
nominally 501),000/., but of which it is said only 

* TIum in*l<*s*>m*nMirnl innccin.irA with whirl) llu* siihioct of tin* icvi» 
it nr liiix 11 (••iifil In uiu hiv'onrul iitxi otliri uutrisait* stnkin^l) 

ext*m|iltlH'<l In tin* \ .million ami < unlmdiction ol thru arroiints ol the 
hist imjiuiituiu of ho .nth mouoN J.iroli, who m tu» Low Dictiomuv 
notices hr.itlh-timmn iunh ’1 its oilier norm* <>| chimum-moiii-v. Males 
trill it w.ihIiisI imposed liy the 11 C n lie 2 (edit ol 17 *'^) Hiiiih* 
(Hist \ ii 1477) slates that the tax »a* only planted (hum)! the Inna's 
life, 'sir John Sinclair, wilting » Ilistoiy of tin* Public Uevcinn*, eoi 
leete Hume by itiloimniif ns that tin* ll’st net by winch hnil'ih- 
iinmev was •'united win tin* J,} (insle.iil ot Id and 1-1) ( ar 11. e JO. 
(i 30i, Hid edit ) lint the must discreditable **ir*»iw am those that 
distieme tin* st unlaid eduion ol the Statutes of the lte.ilin. punted 
iindei llu* fare ol the Hound (''Hmnission. In the hist place, on 
tin liing to the wold Hem I h-money, in the Index In Vol V . wr find 
the (list net upon the subject their mentioned to be the Jj Cur. II. 
e 13, although the \ery title of that act, " For tlie bettn oidetui" and 
eotlcetiug the iiuennc iiiiKiiii> by hearth-money," implies the exist¬ 
ence u( an ciirhei lie'llth nmnev act. On the margin of thin act of 
Hie 15 Cat, 11 , in the laxly of the volume, aceoidingly, stands a ie- 
feicnce to the pieceding act under the title of the 13 and 14 (Jar. 11. 
v. 10 lint Una edition ol the Statutes, sfoieilheless, contains no net 
utidfi th U title what in nil pievednif! collei'lioiu. is failed thn se»- 
kioii ol the 13 and 14 I’m. II is here eh/inged into the session of the 
11 (’ar II , without even any intimation of the change, that we call 
dtse.ovei. The change appears to be wioug ; for the art# in question 
were passed in the session which coiHmeueed on the 10th of January, 
1662, winch was m the thnleenth vein of the king's reign, and lasted, 
without mtnmotion eiiliei bv prorogation ol adjournment, till the 
19th of May, winch was in Ins lomteeiilli year, each legiml ^eur m 
the time of Charles 11 commencing on the day of his falhei’s'death, 
the* 30th of Junuaiy. Such bhmdeis or coutiadietious as these, in a 
woik published by authority, must tend to confuse law ns well as 
hiMiftv. 

7 See aul«,,*i 525. 
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250,000/. was actually paid ; the sum derived from 
an arrangement made in 1070, by the 22 Car. II. 
c. 6 , for disposing of certain fee-farm rents be¬ 
longing to the crown, which y/inu: accounts make 
to have amounted to nearly twq millions, others to 
not more than 100,000/.; the 400,000/. obtained 
by the sale of Dunkirk ; the prize-money acquired 
in the first Dutch war, amounting to 340,000/.; 
and the 300,000/. paid by the Dutch on the con¬ 
clusion of the second. The act of public robbery 
committed in 1672 by the shutting up of the Ex¬ 
chequer is admitted to have brought a gain to the 
crown of 1,200,000/. at the least. t Something was 
also obtained towards the close <rf the reign from 
the corporations for the, restoration of their char¬ 
ters, forced from them by writs of 71 m warranto. 
Finally, there were the infumoua pensions and 
bribes received from the French king, which alto¬ 
gether are supposed to have amounted to not much 
less than a million sterling. The produce, of all 
these miscellaneous sources is calculated to have 
exceeded four millions, which, added to the. twenty- 
six millions and a-lialf, or thereabout., derived 111 
the twenty-four years of the reign from the customs, 
excise, and the other permanent soqjecs of the, 
rot nl revenue, and to the thirteen millions and 
a-half of parliamentary grouts, make a sum total 
of about forty-four millions, or an average yearly 
income of above 1,800,000/. a year. 

Tins was probably twice the income that had 
been enjoyed by Chailc* 1 . befoie the breaking out 
of the civil war. But the regular expenses of Un¬ 
crown after the Restoration were also considerably 
greater than they had been in former times. A re¬ 
gular naval and military force was now kept up for 
the defence of the nation 111 peace as well ns in war, 
a charge made necessary pnitlv by the, stale, ol 
nilii 11 a at home, partly by the adoption of the same 
system by foreign puwois. The annual expense of 
the navy even in time of pence, was now 300,000/., 
and that of the army and ordnance above 
250,000/. The garrison of Tnngiers cost nearly 
60,000/. ii-yapr. Large ai rears of pay were due 
to the republican aimy, winch had to he dis¬ 
charged before it was disbanded. Of the parlia¬ 
mentary grants ucaiIv five millions and a-half 
were voted for carrying cm the first Dutch war, 
and above 1,200,000/. lor the second. The pre¬ 
parations made in anticipation of a rupture with 
France, in 1678,* also cost a considerable sum. 
The peculiar circumstances in which Charles found 
himself at his accession also involved him in 
considerable expenses, independently of - those 
habits of profusion' in which he soon came to 
indulge. The debts of the late king amounted to 
a considerable sum; and a large expenditure bad 
to lie incurred in purchasing jewels for the crown 
and furniture for the royal palaces. The ordinary 
expenses of the crown, or what was afterwards 
called the civil list, amounted to between tour and 
five hundred thousand pounds; the principal items, 
according to an estimate drawn up by the council 

• 8ee ante, ji. 71 G. 
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fur the year 1676, being—for the household, 
52,247/.; buildings and repairs, 10,000/.; privy 
purse, 36,000/.; for the queen, 23,000/. ; the 
treasuHT «f the chamber, 26,000/.; the great 
wardrobe, 16,000/?* ambassadors, 40,000/. the 
judges, 49,000/. ;'secret service-money, 20,000/. ; 
management of excise’ and custopis, 03,OCft)/. The 
pensions, including the allowances to the Duke of 
York and the queen-mother, arc set down in this 
account at fcft,000/.; but Charles’s hberality to 
his mistresses and other favourites may be supposed 
to have considerably outrun this allotted sum. it 
will he observed that some items were included at 
this date under\li£ civd list, such as the expenses 
of managing the excise and customs, which have 
hmg ceased to he reckoned up with that branch of 
tin: public accounts : the salaries of the judges and 
amlmssadois have only been removed liom it within 
these lew years. In addition to the ordinary ex¬ 
penses of the household and the government, this 
estimate sets down the interest of the king’s debts 
at 100,000/.; from which it would appear that the 
entile amount of what we should now call the 
national debt, the legal rate of interest being six 
per cent., did not as yet much exceed a million 
and a-Jialf. The greater part of this sum seems 
to have consisted of the money seized by the ciown 
oifthc shutting up of the exchequer m 1672, upon 
the whole of which interest continued to he. paid to 
the owneis till the last year of this reign. 

Besides the innovation introduced in the mode 
of appropriating die supplies, of which an account 
has been given m a preceding page, the financial 
history of the present penod is distinguished by 
the abolition of the ancient practice of the clergy 
taxing themselves. Although the convocation was 
restored with the rest of the old constitution alter 
the Resolution, the clergy were by no means 
anxious to recover theit former privilege of separate 
taxation, under which, in fact, they had alwavs 
paid a much highei proportion upon their estates 
than the laity: they therefore willingly agreed to 
he included along with the laity in the subsidies 
and other assessments voted by parliament. The 
last subsidies granted by the convocation were con¬ 
firmed by statute 15 Car. II. c. 10; “ since 
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which,” says Blackslonc, “ another method of tax¬ 
ation has generally prevailed, which takes in the 
clergy as well as the huty: in recompense for 
which the beneficed elef^y have from that period 
been allowed to vote at the election of knights of 
the shire; and thence for waul /tls<f the practice of 
giving ecclesiastical subsidies hath fallen into tuial 
disuse.”* This arrangement is said to have been 
made in 1664 by a private airangcment. between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Clarendon. |- 

Janies II., upon coming to the throne, pro¬ 
ceeded with singular rashness to imitate ChaiTis I. 
by continuing to levy, as usual, all the taxes that 
had constituted thcoidimuy revenue of the einwn 
in the preceding reign, including those that had 
been granted only for his brother’s life. The pin 
liaincnt, however, confirmed 1 this assumption by 
passing an act settling on him for life the same 
revenue which his brother had enjoyed ‘(1 Jac. II. 
c. 1), which was followed by other acts granting 
further impositions on tobacco and sugar, and on 
French linens and wrought silks. According to a 
statement laid before the House of Commons at the 
Revolution, the revenue of the crown for the year 
1688 exceeded two millions, so considerable was 
the increase that had taken place in the produce of 
most of the taxes. The customs now produced 
600 ,000/. a-year; the excise, 666,000/.; the 
hearth-money,245,000/.; the post-ollice, 65,000/.; 
the wine licenses, 10,000/. ; the new duties on 
wine and vinegar, 173,000/. ; the duties on tobacco 
and sugar neaily 149,000/.; and those on Fieneh 
linens and silks nearly 94,000/. Among other acts 
passed l>y James’s only parliament was one (the 
1 Jue. 11. c. 10) partially restoring the old prcio- 
gativc of purveyance, by authorising the seizure or 
compulsory hire of such eaits, carnages, and cattle 
as his majesty might at any time require m his 
royal pi ogresses and removals. James’s financial 
administration, however, is admitted to have been 
careful and economical. His Comparatively large. 

: levenuc was chiefly expended in • niaftitaming a 
' powerful navy and army : he hud 30,000 regular 
! troops in his pay in England alone at the moment 
j of his downfall. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 



Sin Dudley North. From n Print by Vert no 
I>k Davfnan i' From ;m anonymous 1’riut. 
Sni Jihuh Child. From mi anouymous Flint. 



N t.lic interval be¬ 
tween tlie Restora¬ 
tion anti the Revo¬ 
lution the increase 
;*■ /il ■/■'/I H| of our trade appears 
IV* VA/jg, to have been both 
t ,■ j| ,y:. more considerable 
Mi upon the whole, and 

“'""'(ifft more stea(| y * n its 

! j f£/r progress, than in any 
former period of the 
^same length; and 
JgC. the same tiling may 


probably he affirmed 
/ of the national in- 
dustiy in all its great branches. The hurricane of 
the civil war, disastrous as it may have hern in its 
immediate operation, had yet put a new life into the 
air, the inspiration of which, on the return of a set¬ 
tled condition of tilings, was felt by our commerce 
and manufactures, as well as by all other parts of 
our social system; the very gap that remained 
to he filled #p. in consequence of the partial sus¬ 
pension o.f mercantile and other industrial acti¬ 


vity during the war, quickened that activity when 
die war was over ; the government of the pro¬ 
tectorate exerted itself to promote the trading in¬ 
terests uf the country; and the impulse, thus 
given continued to carry forward the spirit of 
enterprise after the Restoration, in a state of 
rcater public security, and circumstances other¬ 
wise much more favourable, than had existed 
previous to that event. 

The best evidence of the regular growth and ge¬ 
neral prosperity of English commerce throughout 
the present period is afforded by the returns of the 
Custom-house duties, an account of which we have 
for its whole extent.* From this account it ap¬ 
pears that the produce of this branch of the public 
revenue from the 24th of July, 1060, to the 29th 
of September, 1061, was only 421,582/., or, for 
the twelve months, only about 361,356/.; that the 

* First published in Chalmers's Estimate, p. 49 (edit, of 1804). 
Mr. Chalmers observes, that" there was,an additional duty on pines 
imposed hi |67’2, and mi impost on Wine, tobacco, and linen, in 1685; 
but. as these duties were kept accurate. they appear neither to have 
swelled nor diminished the usual receipt yf the Custom-house duties 
in any ot'the yearn, either of peace or of war." We undm stand the 
sums L’iven in the account, tlieretbre, to be the produce of the rates 
Which used to be culled the Old Subsidy. —8tie ante, p. 849. 
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animal average of flic next four years, ending with 
Michaelmas Day, 1005, was about 500,774/.; of 
the next five, ending with 1670, about 475,018/. 
(here we limy pei^eive the effect of the great 
plague and the file.of London, the returns being, 
for 1000 only 303,706/., for 1007 only 40§,324/., 
but rising in 1008 to 626,998/. of the next live 
years, ending with 1075, 581,429/.; of the next 
five, ending v^ith 1080, 040,2.31/.; of the next 
live, ending with 1085, 722,933/.; and of the 
three remaining,years, ending with Michaelmas, 
1088, and all comprehended within the reign of 
James, about RJ.5,874/., or fully double the rc- 
ceiptslbr the first war or two after the Restoration. 
The amount for the year ending 29th September, 
1602, was 414,940/.; that for the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1087, was 884,955/. For the next, 
year, the last of the present period, it was 
781,987/.* 

The few notices that have been preserved of onr 
general exports and imports during this period go 
to confirm the evidence of the progressive exten¬ 
sion of the commerce of the coimtiy uft'otded by 
the foregoing account. We have seen that the, 
entire value of the exports and imports in 1013 
was 4,028,580/., and in 1022, 4,939,751/.+ It 
is stated that in the year ending Michaelmas, 
1003, the imports amounted to 4,010,019/., the 
exports to 2,022,812/.; and that in the year 
ending 'Michaelmas, 1609, tlic imports were 
4,190,139/., the exports 2,003,274/. The value 
of the exports and imports together, there¬ 
fore, for the first of these years was 0,038,831/., 
and for the second 0,259,413/. Those figures in¬ 
dicate a steady progress of mercantile activity and 
of national wealth, whether wc. take the sums of 
the exports and imports at the four successive 
dates, as Inis just been done, or confine our view 
to the imports alone, as best marking the national 
power ol expenditure ot purchase. They weie 
2,141.283/. in 1014; 2,019,315/. m 1022; 
4,016,019/. in 1603; and 4,190,139/. in 1009-1 

• This account, however, it wdl lie observed, scents to dillci Irnrn 
Ihiil given at p 850. Chainlets does not Mute upon what aulhoiity, 
oi ft mu vvlmt ninleitnls, ins table is drawn up. Ik* mouth desenbes 
.it as an uu I lieu tic u< count. 

|, f Heo ante, p 536 

{•The mitliuiitv for the statement of exports anil imports in 1663 
and 16011 is tho First l’art ol a Bepoit much* to tl c Cormuib&ioueis of 
Public Accounts in 1711, by Dr Charles D.ncuuiit, who then held 
the oil let* of inspector-jicnpinl of customs. (Set* Lord Wlutwoithk 
edition of D.vu*mint's wink*. Lon. 1/71. vol.v p. 376, where, lmw 
ever, there is a misprint, third Inn* fium the bottom, of" exports” lor 
“ imports,’' aiul ol “ ini polls” foi “ expoim.’ ) D.ivenant says that 
he takes the statement fioin “ a maiiusnipi iemainm« m the Custom 
House, wInch appears to be an iKfthculn* copy of what had been 
offered to the House ot Commons,” but m what year he cannot find, 
(p. 351 ) From the manner iu which he expresses him self, huwevei, 
he has leffit somewhat doubttul whether Minis he has put down 
are the \aluo ol the total expoits and impoils ol tlie kingdom, or 
only of those of the port of Loudon, which he m-ciur to intimate* boro 
the piopartiou of between three and four to one to those of tins rest of 
the connlay. (p. 332.) The statement has been ueneially, assumed 
to be that of the total exports and imports. It is lepculedly quoted 
or leleried to in the work entitled The liutmh Mciehant, a senes of 
papers dipt published in 1713, with the object, in which it succeeded, 
vf defeating the proposed treaty of commerce with Fiance which was 
to hnvu followed the peace of Utrecht, and afterwuids collected m 
threo vols. Bvo., in 1743. The principal author of The British Mer¬ 
chant was Henry Martin, Esq., who succeeded Duvennnt as mspec- 
tor-general of the customs; but Audersou (Chroti. Deduct, ot Com. 
ii. 406), and after him Mncplieison (Annals of Com. n. 534), are 
mistaken in supposing the uccouut lor the year 1668-9 to vest upon 
lus authority; for it is given by Daveuuut, aloug with that for 
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"Tbe terms in xvlm-Ii the great Dutch minister 
De Witt speaks ot tbe hostility or rivalry to by 
apprehended from England, in’ his work entitled 
• “ The, Interest of llnihuid,/* published in 1009, 
show the estiidution of the comnwrcinl greatness 
of this country which was now pievalent on tljp 
continent; and the passage is aho north quoting 
from tbe sketch it gives of tbe use mid pi ogress 
of our manufactures and Inute. “ When tbe 
compuLivc laws of the Netbeiland Hulls,” be 
observes, “bad first dnven tbe elotb-weavwig 
from tbe cities into our villages, and thence into 
England, and that, by tbe cruelty of tlie Duke 
d’Alva, tbe say-weaving went aho alter it, tbe 
English by degrees began to vend their manufac¬ 
tures throughout Europe: tlic|’ became potent at 
sea, and no longer to depend on tlie Netherlands. 
Also, by that discoveiv of tlie inexpressibly rich 
cod-bank of Newfoundland, those of Bristol in 
particular made use of that advantage. Moreover, 
the long persecution of Puritans in England has 
occasioned tbe planting of many English culunies 
in America, by which they drive a vciv consider¬ 
able foreign trade thither. So that this mighty 
island, united with Ireland under one king, seated 
in the midst of Europe, having a clear deep coast, 
with good havens and bays, m so narrow a sea 
that all foreign ships that sail cither to the east¬ 
ward or westward are necessitated, even in fair 
weather, to shun the dangerous French coast, and 
sail along that of England, and m stormy weather 
"to run in and pieservc their lives, ships, and mei- 
diandize in its bats—so that England now, by its 
conjunction with Scotland, being much increased 
in strength, as well by manufactures as by a great 
navigation, 'till in all respects be formidable to all 
Europe. For, according to the proverb, a ina-lcr 
at sea is a master at land ; and more especially a 
king of England, seeing lie is able, both by whole 
Heels and private ships of war, at all times to 
seize on ships sailing by the coast—tbe. westerly 
winds, which blow for most part of the year on 
this side of the tropic, giving the English great 
opportunities to sail out of their numerous bays 
nnd harbours at pleasure to infest our naviga¬ 
tion.” 

1662 3. Tin* authors of The British Merchant, who nre stuiriy up- 
huUlfi9 ol uli.it has been railed the Men-antile Themy, maintain 
Hut tin* h llance in/amst u>* indicated by these two statements, oi tlie 
** great national loss,” as they ti-im it, was occasioned by our having 
then a full ti.ule with Fiance, •' which lull Hade,*’ sny thev, “ bein'; 
alterwuids piolnlolcd, the yencrid hakims* in the year 1699 was got to 
tie so lar iu out laioui as 1,147 660/ 10a. *W. (that l# to s:iv, such Mas 
now die excess oi expoits ovci iinpoits): total ^aiued by us fiom 
liaiiui; no trade with Fiatu-e in the \enr 1699. 3,280,5^5/. 8*. 9d ; 
whuh balance in the veni 1703 was so co 11 side i ably increased uh to 
h« no less than 2,11 523/ 3a. lU/i/.. total gained by us tiom having 
no tiude with Fiance m the ve.ir ]JD3. 4.250.388/. li. iO^d. A most 
lnleiestuig coiisidei.ition." All this dA-lanmtion, in winch the llgitres 
of an lb me Lit* aie mode to play us wild u pait as ever did those of 
ihctone, is giavely repeated and »dupletl by Anderson (ii. 496). The 
statement fm the jeai 1662 3 he h^u previously characterised, in tho 
name spirit, as " a most melancholy account, tuilv,” " mum espe* 
chilly, he adds, “ as lomui# from tins able aulhoi, who possessed 
that inipoiUut offiie (of inspector ol the customs) in the letgns of 
King William and Queen Anne ” (p. 478 ) But, if he had gone to 
Dnvciiiuit'* own Kepoil, he wouhl have found wherewithal to console 
himself " lieu* you may pleusc to observe,” lemujks thalwriiei, 
after having transcribed the two accounts, "what an appemnlKe 
there is of an excess against us ull the world ovei those two yeius, 
tn u huh no man in /lit right senm will deny but that we tarried on a 
thriving tTHjfic.'’ (p. 3/70 
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Many particulars with regard to the state of (he 
.different branches of our foreign commerce about 
this time are to be collected from Sir Josiah 
Child’s New Discourses on Trade, written in 
1065 (at his ceuniry-house, “in tlifesickness year,” 
as lie informs us), and first published in 1668. A 
second and greatly enlarged edition appeared in 
1690. Child was an eminent London merchant, 
and his views on many subjects were in advance 
of his age ; hut there is certainly no soundness in 
the leading doctrine of the present work, which is, 
that the, principal cause of national wealth is a low 
rate of interest established by law, the fact being, 
that the national rate of interest, being merely ano¬ 
ther name for the price of credit, is alwavs de¬ 
pendent upon the jtate of the market, of credit, that 
is to say, upon the supply of disposable capital 
and the.demand i'or it by borrowers; and ^liat all 
that the establishment of a legal rate of interest 
can do is m some degree to impede and disturb the 
course of the influences which regulate the natural 
rate, and which, if they were left to themselves, 
would determine the actual rate. In other words, 
a low rate of interest, instead of being, as Child 
imagined, a cause of national wealth, by which he 
meant the accumulation of capital, might more 
truly he said to he a consequence of such accumu¬ 
lation; for if the rale of profit., and consequently 
the demands of borrowers, should continue the 
same, the rate of interest would he brought down 
by the mere growtli of disposable capital. But, 
notwithstanding this fundamental mistake of the 
hook on a theoretical point, it may, from the posi¬ 
tion and opportunities of the author, he safely 
taken as u trustworthy authority in regard to most 
of the statements as to matters of fact contained in 
it. The branches of English commerce which 
Child speaks of as having been most extended in 
his time arc the trade with Spain and Portugal 
and with the Last Indies. In his preface he asserts 
that, since the year 1640, our exports of native 
commodities to the Peninsula had been more than 
trebled. He was himself a director of the East 
India Company, and lie strenuously insists upon 
the great national profits and advantages of the 
trade with that region in opposition to the outcry 
raised against it, principally on the ground of its 
carrying n large balance of specie out of the coun¬ 
try,—the simple test by which the common pre¬ 
judice of the time, at once decided whether any 
trade, was profitable or the reverse. Child, with¬ 
out having very clear notions on the subject, is 
much inclined to qualify the vulgar doctrine on 
the balance of trade generally; hut in this par¬ 
ticular case his chief-argument is, that, although 
the imports of the company were in great part paid 
for in money, the. same money, or rather a larger 
sum, would otherwise have had to he paid to the 
Dutch for the same commodities. We should have 
iiad to. buy from them the saltpetre necessary for the 
njaking of gunpowder, as well as our pepper and 
calicoes, for which they would have made us pay 
as dear as they did for nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, 


and mace, of which they then had the monopoly; 
or, if we did not use calicoes, we should have been 
obliged to resort to foreign linens. The Company, 
he states, then employed frp.m thirty'-five to forty 
sail of the most warlike mercantile ships of the 
kingdiyn, with from sixty to a hundred men in 
each; and, besides supplying the country with 
saltpetre, pepper, indigo, calicoes, and several 
useful drugs, to the value of between 150,0001. 
and 180,000/. yearly, for home consumption, pro¬ 
cured us calicoes, printed stuffs,, and other mer¬ 
chandise for our trades to Turkey, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Guinea; moat of which trades, accord¬ 
ing to this author, could no? then he carried on 
with anv considerable advantage hut for those 
supplies; “ and those goods exported,” he hdds, 
“do produce, in foreign parts, to he returned to 
England six times the treasure in specie which the 1 
Company exports from England to India” In 
other branches of trade lie represents the Dutch 
as going far a-licad of us. A great trade 
was carried on hv them to China and Japan, 
in which the English had no share. In the 
Russia trade, he says, the Dutch, the year before 
he wrote, had twenty-two great ships employed, 
and the English but one. In the Greenland whale- 
fishery the Dutch and llamlmrghers had annually 
four or five hundred sail employed, while the 
English had only one ship the preceding year, and 
the year before that not one. The while herring 
fishery upon our own coasts was almost wholly in , 
the hands of the Dutch ; and so was the export of 
salt from Portugal and France. To the Baltic, or 
Eastland countries, the English had not now half 
so much trade ns formerly ; while the Dutch hail 
ten times more than they used to have. The Nor¬ 
way trade, again, was in great part in the hands of 
the Danes, llolsteincrs, &c.; our exportations to 
France had greatly fallen off; and the English 
ships employed in the Newfoundland fishery had 
decreased from two hundred and fifty, which was 
their number m 1605, to eighty when Child wrote. 
In many of these instances, however, the country 
had probably only disengaged itself from an old 
trade, that it might enter into ami carry on some 
other, which it found more to its advantage’! 
Child admits that the general commerce of the 
country was never before either so extensive or so 
profitable. The Turkey, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese trades, by means partly of our Indian 
commodities, partly of qpr native wool, were more 
active and prosperous than at any former period. 
The trade with our American plantations was a 
new branch of commerce, of great and rapidly 
growing importance, which was wholly in our own 
hands. Accordingly, in proof of the genera! fact 
of the vast increase of the wealth of the country 
within the preceding twenty years, Child adduct;? 
the following particulars :—“ First," lie says, “we 
give generally now one-third more money with 
apprentices than we did twenty years before. 
Secondly, notwithstanding the decay of some, and 
the loss of other trades, yet, in the gross, we ship 
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off how one-third more of ouv manufactures, and 
'of our tin and lead, than we did twenty years ago. 
Thirdly', new-built houses in London yield twice 
the rent wl-ieh they Hid before the conflagration 1 
in the year 1(5(50; ufltl houses immediately before 
that fire generally'yielded one-fourth more rent 
than they did twenty years ag% Fourtfily, the 
speedy and costly rebuilding, after that great fire, 
in London, is a convincing, and to a stranger an 
amazing, argument of the plenty and late increase 
of money hi Unhand. Fifthly, we have now more 
than double the number of merchants and ship¬ 
ping that we had twenty years ago. Sixthly, the 
course*of our ttajje, iijim the increase of our 
money, is strangely altered within these twenty 
year*; most payments from merchants and shop¬ 
keepers being now made with ready money, 
whereas formerly the course of our general trade 
rim at three, six, nine, and eighteen months’ time.” 
lie admits that people complained, notwithstand¬ 
ing, very greatly of the scarcity of money; but 
“ this humour of complaining,” he replies, with 
much truth, “ proceeds from the frailty of our 
natures; it being natural tor men lo complain of 
the present, and to commend the times past.” 

“ And I can sav, with truth,” he adds, “ upon my 
own memory, that men did complain as much of 
the scarcity of money ever since I knew the world 
as they do now;—nay, the very same persons who 
now complain of this, and commend that time.” 

, Plenty or scarcity of money, indeed, has no neces¬ 
sary connexion with a prosperous condition of com¬ 
merce, or the reverse, any more than plenty or 
scarcity of leather or of hats. In so far us the 
fact is general, it is merely a consequence of the 
existing condition of the market of money, which 
is affected by the same causes that produce fluctua¬ 
tions in all other markets, and also by some pecu¬ 
liar to itself, arising out of the financial institutions 
and arrangements of different countries. With 
regard, again, to the scarcity of money felt l>y in¬ 
dividuals, that is a complaint likely, for obvious 
icasons, to be just as rife m a time of active and 
profitable commercial speculation, when every man 
able to procure the command of capital can turn it 
good account, as in a stagnant or decaying state 
of trade, when capital can be employed with com¬ 
paratively little advantage. 

Some further information in proof of the con¬ 
tinued increase of the trade and wealth of the king¬ 
dom is supplied to us at a date a few years later 
by another eminent authority, Sir William Petty, 
in his Political Arithmetic, first published in 1070. 
Tliis writer’s statements and •conclusions with 
regard to the progress of the national prosperity for 
•the preceding forty years strikingly coincide with 
and confirm those of Sir Josiah Child. He ob¬ 
serves that in these forty years the taxes and other 
pfiblic pecuniary levies in the three kingdoms had 
been much greater than they ever were before, and 
yet they had undeniably all three gradually in¬ 
creased in wealth and strength within that space. 
The number of houses in London was double what 
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it’was forty years before ; and there bad also been 
a.greal increase of houses at Newcastle, Yarmouth, 
Norwich, Exeter, Portspymtli, and Cowes; as 
also in Ireland, in the towns of Dublin, Kiusale, 
Coleraine, and'Londonderry. The*, with respect 
to shipping, the royal navy was now double qr 
quadruple what it bail been forty years ago; and 
the coal-shipping of Newcastle now amounted to 
about 80,000 tons, or probably four times what 
it then was, seeing that London did not then 
contain more than half the inhabitants it now did 
while the use of coals was also doubled,—“ they 
being heretofore,” says Sir William, “ seldom 
used in chambers, ns they now are, nor were there 
so ninny bricks burnt with them as of Lite, not did 
the country on both sides the 'liliames make use of 
them as now.” “ Above 40,000 ton of shipping,” 
be continues, “ are now employed in t]n* Guinea 
and American trade, which trade m those (lavs was 
inconsiderable. The quantity of wines imported 
was not then near so great as now. And, in short, 
the customs did not then yield one-third of the 
present, value. The number mid splendour of 
coaches, equipages, and household furniture have 
much increased since that period. The poslat/e if 
tellers is increased from one lo hrenhj. And his 
majesty’s revenue is now trebled.” The exact 
amounts specified in some of these necessarily m 
part conjectural estimates may not he entitled to 
absolute confidence ; but there cun be no question 
that the general hearing of the facts is correctly 
given. 

But the most comprehensive view of the pro¬ 
gress of I he commerce and wealth of England 
during the present period is that given by Dr. 
Daveiiant in one of his Discourses on Trade.* 
Daveiuiut, we may premise, has not the clearest 
notions on some of the fundamental points of poli¬ 
tical economy; hut he has sense to perceive the 
absurdity of the principles advanced by some 
writers of his time, whose assertions, indeed, 
might well have startled the dullest understand¬ 
ing. Mr. Pollexfen, to a publication by whom he 
particularly addresses himself, had actually main- 
taineil gold and silver to be “ the only things that, 
deserve the name of treasure, or the riches of a 
nation ;” and to this Daveiiant answers, very well, 
“ that, in truth, money is at bottom no more than 
the counters with which men, in their dealings, 
have been accustomed to reckon adding, “ When 
a country begins to thrive by trade, it must not be 
imagined that the increase and profit is presently 
converted into com or bullion ; and a great ready 
casli is not the only sign of a thriving people, hut 
their growing wealthy is to la: discerned by other 
symptoms.’’ Just before, however, bis partial en¬ 
tanglement in the prejudices of bis age has led lnm 
to admit that the preciouB metals, though not the 
spring and original, are yet the measure, of trade 

* DivcourM* First, " That Foreign Trade is beneficial to England,” 
m the Second Part of “ Discourses on the Public Regimes mid m 
Trade,’’ first published in 1698, in answer to Mr. Pollexfen V - Knit- 
land and East India inconsistent In i their Manufactures f in Lord 
Whitworth’s edition of Daveiiant, vol.!. pp. 346-ii9J. 
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in all nations ; which, except in a very qualified 
sense indeed, and in reference to mere convenience 
of calculation, they really .mo more arc than any 
other species of merchandise. Pollexfcn also con¬ 
tended that theft. Iwd been a regular annual de¬ 
crease of the wealth and trade of the country ever 
since the year 16(H); a position taken up about 
this time by various popular writers, among others 
by the author of a famous discourse entitled “ Bri¬ 
tannia Laugucns,” published in 1080, who, by not 
only confining his view to one side of the question, 
•but by looking at that through the medium of a 
false theory, contrived to make out to his own 
satisfaction, and doubtless also to that of many 
of his readers, that the countiv had been advancing 
tow aids nun at a luand pace for many years. The 
main argument of this writer is, simplv, that tlieie 
had been’ less money Coined from 1657 to, 1675 
than in any former period of the same length from 
the beginning of the century,—a fact which, if it 
could have been ever so conclusively established, 
had no more to do with the subject of debate than 
a similar calculation of the comparative quantities 
of rain that had fallen in the several periods fixed 
upon would have had. This test, as applied by 
the author of Britannia Laugucns, would have 
proved a rapid decline of national prosperity in¬ 
deed ; for, whereas, according to his showing, the 
value of gold and silver coined from 1000 to 
1019 had been nearly 4,800,000/. ; and from 1619 
to 1638, 0,900,000/.; and from 10118 to 1057 
above 7,700,000/. ; the amount from 1057 to 1675 
bad only been about 2,239,000/.; and even of 
that, be observes, about a million bad been partly 
liar]) and cross money, partly old money recoined. 
So that, by this measure, the trade of these last 
eighteen years must have fallen to a fourth or u 
fifth of what it had been before! This was a “ lan¬ 
guishing ” state of things, truly. Dnvcnnnt first 
shows, by the increase m the value of landed pro¬ 
perly, from twelve years’ purchase in ancient 
times, to fourteen, sixteen, and m the best counties 
eighteen and twenty years’ purchase about 1600, 
and by the gical increase in the produce of the 
taxi s in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. and 
in the tunc of the Commonwealth, that the. coun¬ 
try must have been growing rich from the begin¬ 
ning of the century up to that year. So much, 
pci Imps, would not he disputed by his opponents. 
But he contends, on the same or similar grounds, 
that the same progress continued to go on, and, m 
an augmented mtio, after 1000. Since tiiat year, 
he affirms, the price of land in the best counties 
had risen from twenty to twenty-six and twenty- 
seven years’ purchase ; and elsewhere from four¬ 
teen years’ purchase to seventeen or eighteen. 
“ From that year,” he adds, “ there were appa¬ 
rently more improvements made in land than had 
been known in fifty years liefore, by enclosing, 
manuring, taking in of waste ground, and melio¬ 
rating what was poor or barren ; and yet great im¬ 
provements had been made in the crown-lands 
during the civil war.” He calculates, from the 
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best observations he has been able to make, “ by 
comparing the ancient subsidies with the present 
aids and taxes on laud,” that the general rental of 
England for land, houses, mines, &c.,'before the 
country became considerable %_ trade,—that is to 
say, aiiqiit the year 1600,—did not exceed six 
millions per annul n; whereas, in 1688, he takes 
the rental of' the kingdom to have been about four¬ 
teen millions. So that, in 1600, the whole land 
of England at twelve years’ purchase was only 
worth 72,000,000/.; and in 10f|8, at eighteen 
years’ purchase, was worth 252,000,000/., or 
three and a-hulf times as much as befuic. As for 
the mercantile shipping gf the,kingdom, old ami 
experienced merchants all agreed that its tonnage 
m 1088 was nearly double what it had been- in 
1000 ; and it appeared by authentic accounts Unit 
the royal navy, which in May, 1000, amounted 
only to 02,594 tons, was grown to 101,032 tons in 
December, 1088. We pass over a long calculation 
and argument about the amount of gold and silver 
coined at different periods, as tending very little to 
elucidate the matter in hand. The. statement then 
proceeds:—■“ As to plate, it may be safely affirmed 
that there was more, wrought for use in families 
from 1000 to 1088 than had been fabricated in 

two hundred veins before.As to the 

common people, there is no country in ' the 
world where the inferior rank of men were better 
clothed and fed, and more at their ease, than 
in this kingdom, nor, consequently, where they 
propagate faster. As to buildings, during that 
tune not only many stately edifices, both public 
and private, have been erected, bill farm-houses 
have been kept up; and besides, from the books of 
hearth-money, and for other rcusons, it appeals 
that, of smaller tenements, from 1000 to 1088, 
there have been about 70,000 new foundations 
laid, of which the country has not wanted its pro¬ 
portion.” Jn 1000 the customs, according to 
Davenant, were formed for no moiethan 390,000/.; 
but from Michaelmas, 1071, to Michaelmas, 1088, 
they had yielded to the Crown an average annual 
return of 555,750 1. Tins statement, it will lie 
observed, docs not agree with the account given in 
a preceding page on the aulhority of Chuluicrs y; 
but the fact of the increase in the produce of the 
customs is equally attested bv both. “Upon a 
general view and inspection into the kingdom’s 
state,” Davenant calculates that the value of the 
whole stock of England, by which he explains 
himself as meaning “the coined silver, coined 
gold, bullion, wrought plate, rings, &e.jewels, 
furniture, apparel,*&c.; stock for trade, consump¬ 
tion, &c.; and the live stock in cattle, &c.,” —that 
is, apparently, everything in the kingdom, beside ' 
what the lawyers call real property,—was in 10(10 
about 17,000,000/.; that in thirty years it .nearly 
doubled, and in 1630 was about 2S,000,QOO/.“; 
that in the. next thirty years it fully doubled, and 
in 1660 was about 56,000,000/.; and that from 
1660 to 1688 it above half doubled, and was in the 
last-mentioned year about 88,000,000/. Of this 
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calculation he maintains that “ every article may be 
made out and justified by as plain demonstration 
us anything of this nature is capable of.” The 
stock of the kingdom, he thinks, would have fully 
doubled itself in tffe last period as well as in those 
ot the same length that preceded, had it, not been 
that “ a stop was put to our (mrcer by the great 
plague of 1665 ; hv the. tire of London, which 
consumed a^rcat part of the present stock ; by our 
wars abroad ; and by our growing luxuries, which 
drew to other, uses what formerly was loll wholly 
to ion in the channel of trade.” “However,” 
he adds, “ w^ioii the kingdom hud recovered these 
lossf.s and shock#, wlffeh we. have reason to think 
it had perfectly done about 16HO (trade augment¬ 
ing all the while, and becoming more extensive), 
its wealth grew faster towards the. latter end of 
this last era of thirty rears than before: so that 
there is more than pmbable room to conjecture 
that about USS 8 it came to reach the annual in¬ 
crease of two millions.” There is much, of course, 
that .is merely theoretical, and far enough from 
conclusive, in these speculations; hut they are 
curious at least, if not perlectlv convincing, and 
may be admitted to have a general, though not an 
exact and absolute truth. 

Of the measures affecting commerce that were 
passed by the legislature in the present period, the 
most important was the statute of the 12 Car. II. 
e. 18, entitled An Act for the Encouraging and 
Encrcasing of Shipping and Navigation, and popu¬ 
larly known by the name of the Navigation Act. 
This famous statute was in the. main merely a re¬ 
enactment of a statute passed by the Rum]) Par¬ 
liament in October, 1651 ;* the principle of which 
was, as explained in the former Book, to confine 
absolutely to English ships the carriage of all goods 
imported into any part of the dominions of England 
from Asia, Africa, or America; and to English 
ships, or ships of the particular country from which 
the goods were imported, the cairingc of all goods 
brought into England from anv other country of 
Europe. In the new act, the latter and most 
important provision was so far mollified as to 
he confined to goods imported from Russia and 
Turkey, and to certain goods only from other 
European countries. But this was in reality a 
very slight mitigation of the restriction ; for the 
articles in question comprised all the most import¬ 
ant English imports, such as timber, salt, pitch, 
tar, hemp, raisins, (igs^ mis, grain, wines, spirits, 
&c .; so that it was scarcely possible that a full 
cargo of goods could be. made up for England m 
any country of Europe withoflt some of the articles 
which could thus only be imported in English or 
native bottoms, f On the other hand, the restrictions 

• S'ee Seobfll, ii. 176. 

t Some modern Recounts of the Navigation Act •■tntc that the good? 
thus foi bidden to be brought bom any pait of Km ope except in Eng- 
libh#lfips,or ships of the country, were those that came to bu known 
in commerce by the name of emmetatert articles Hut this i-. a mis¬ 
take: what weie formerly called enumerated (foods, an expression 
used in many subsequent acts of parliament, were certain articles, the 
produce of the English plantation*, with regard to winch n was pro¬ 
vided b.y the act (sec. J8) that they should not lie conveyed to any 
pint of the world whatsoever without lit at being snipped to England, 
and brought on diute tlieuv 
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1 of the act of 1651, as to importation into England, 
were now made equally applicable to the exporta¬ 
tion of goods from England tu oilier European 
countries. * A Navigation Act similar to the 
English one'was passed hv the mirliamcnt of Scot¬ 
land the following year; and the English statute 
was altered, and ill some respects made yttill dune 
rigid or mute comprehensive, by subsequent acts, 
of which it is not necessary to give any particular 
account. We may merely mention that, by a 
clause m an act for regulating the customs, passed 
in 1662 (13 and 1-1 Car. II. c. 11, s 23), it was 
enacted that no sort of wines other than Rhenish, 
no sort of spiccrv, grocery, tobacco, pola-luis, pitch, 
tar, sail, rosin, deal-boards, fir, timber, or olive 
oil, should be imported finyi the Netherlands or 
Germany, “upon any pretence whatsoever, in any 
sort of ships or vessels whatsoever, upon penally 
of flie loss of all the. said goods, as also of the 
ships and furniture.” 

The navigation laws are. admitted to hate been 
framed in a spirit of viulenl animosity against the 
Dutch, and to have had for one of their pnncipal 
objects the depression of the mercantile superiority 
of that people, then in possession of the greater 
part of the canying trade of the wotld. The 
Dutch were, in fact, deprived by these ads of so 
much of tlic.ir entry nig trade as consisted in im¬ 
porting goods to England and in exporting in other 
countues English home and colonial piodure and 
manufactures, and the. gicator part of what tliev 
thus lost the English ship-owner gained. The 
English consumer,—in other words, the English 
public,—was, in a pecuniary sense at least, a gamer 
of nothing, hut. a considerable loser : the monopoly 
of the ship-owner was,, of course, a tax upon the 
rest of the community. This tax, howcvei, it has 
been said, was paid for the essential object of the 
national defence,—for the creation and mainte¬ 
nance of a naval strength which the Cuimtiy would 
not otherwise have possessed. The exact, opera¬ 
tion of indirect methods of procedure, such as the 
puliey of the navigation laws is here assumed to 
lie, will always alibid matter for difference of 
opinion, and baldly admits of being salisfaeloiilv 
determined , but it 15 Certain that, however much 
commendation these laws have, received in later 
times, the giealcst, doubts weie cuteitained as to 
any public benefit being attiiliutuble to them by 
some of the ablest obscivers who had an op¬ 
portunity of witnessing the effects they produced 
when they first came to change the natural course, 
in which the commerce of the country was pre¬ 
viously proceeding. Roger Coke, in his “Treatise 
on Trade,” published in»1071, maintains that, by 
lessening the resort of strangers to our ports, they 
had had a most injurious effect on our commerce 

• This important extension of tin* first Navigation Art has not 
nsnallv been notion! But it is common to tqie.ik ol a pimisioii in 
the act of tin* 12 Car. II. maUitii* it nccostuy that, in niiilitiuu to Un¬ 
ship lxMtijf Bullish property, the master and ut Irani liner Uuntlis ot 
the bailors should hr Bti|{lislimen, as a new regulation and a \eiv 
mateinl improvement upou the old law (sew Bl.n kslone, (Pom. i. 
41fi); the fact being, that the act of 1651 Demand* \j*ry nearly tho 
miiu 1 thmj;, — it lequiies ibat tho majority of the new shall, be 
English. 
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lie states Unit, within two years after the passing 
of the iiist pmlial Navigation Act ill 1650 (the 
progenitoi of that of the following year), we had 
lost through their operation the greater part of our 
Baltic and Gioenland trades. Sir Jositth Child, 
although decidedly approving of the principle of 
the Navigation Act, corroborates Coke in so far 
by admitting, in his “ Treatise on Trade,” pub¬ 
lished in Ki'.IB, that the English shipping employed 
in the Eastland and Baltic trades had decreased 
two-thirds since the passing of the act, and that 
the foreign shipping employ cd in these trades had 
increased in a like proportion.* It is plain, in¬ 
deed, that this law, by raising their freights in the 
home trade, of which it gave them a monopoly, 
must have disabled English ship-owners from 
competing with foreigners in every other trade of 
which they had not a like exclusive command. 

The most remarkable outbreak in the courac of 
this period of the old commercial jealousy which, 
in contradiction to the first principle of commerce, 
used, in its fits of fury, to be continually striving 
to exclude from the kingdom the productions of 
foreign countries, in the notifm of thereby putting 
down their commercial rivalry, was the entire 
prohibition of trade with France in 1678. On 
this occasion, indeed, national hatred and re-. 

• Sec thesv and oilier authorities collected by Mr. M'Cullocb, 
Diet, of Coro. p. £19. 


ligious excitement lent their aid to strengthen and 
envenom the leclmgs arising from rivalry intrude, 
for it was the time of the popular ferment about 
the, designs of France, out of which sprung imme¬ 
diately afterwards the wild delusion of the popish 
plot;’* hut the chief motive of the prohibition, 
nevertheless, was undoubtedly the pi evident notion 
that the country was sulfernig an annual pecuniary 
loss to a vast amount by the balance of trade, as 
it was called, being turned against us in con¬ 
sequence. of our large importation of French com¬ 
modities. The act of parliament (the 29 and DO 
Car. If. c. I § 20) declares that it had been by 
long experience found that the importing of 
French wines, brandy, linen, silk, salt, paper, and 
other commodities of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the territories mid dominions of 
the French king had much exhausted the treasure 
of this nation, lessened the value of the native 
commodities and manufactures thereof, and cailsed 
great detriment to the kingdom in general. It 
therefore proceeded to enact that, for three years 
from the 20th of March, 1677 (1078), and to the 
end of the next session of parliament, no French 
wine, vinegar, brandy, linen, cloth, silks, salt, 
grapes, or other product or manufacture of tne 
dominions of the king of France, should be im¬ 
ported in any sort of vessel whatsoever into any 

• Sue ante, pp. 71% et ieq. 
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part of England, olid that the importation or 
vending of any such French goods should he 
ad judged “ to be i| common nuisance to this king¬ 
dom in general, jnd to all his majesty’s subjects 
thereof.” Therfidherents of tlie balance.of trade 
theory at the time, and long afterwards, all looked 
upon this prohibition aS a molt wise and salutary 
act of national policy, and were in the habit of 
referring with much triumph to its effects in 
proof of tite correctness of their views. Indeed 
they had long been clamouring for something of 
the king before the measure was adopted hv the 
legislature. t.Tiie House of Commons which met 
m the latter pail ofTtic year Mi75 had, upon an 
examination of the trade between England and 
France, come to a resolution that the former 
country was annually a loser in the said trade to 
the amount of a million sterling, and hud there¬ 
upon ordered a lull to he brought in lo put a stop 
to it, as was Actually done two years after. The 
following are the terms in which Anderson, writing 
ncariy a century after 1078, speaks of fhe act 
then passed against commerce with France: “The 
immense impoitation into England of French 
wares of various kinds gave just umbrage to all 
wise people, as occasioning a vast annual loss in 
jjoint of the general balance of England’s trade; 
some say, to at least one million sterling, others to 
considerably more; because, whilst we were wan¬ 
tonly and without measure importing and using 
the produce and manufactures of Fiance, the 
wiser French ministry were from time to time 
laying heavier duties upon the English manu¬ 
facture!! and produce. . . . Hereby the English 
foreign trade in general languished, rents fell, and 
all ranks began sensibly to feel its hud effects. 
Yet they at first imputed this misfortune to a 
wrong cause, which made the merchants and 
traders petition the parliament against the East 
India and Levant Companies. In conclusion, 
they discovered the true cause ; whereupon ihov 
made such earnest application to the parliament 
as influenced the House of Commons to cotne to a 
vote, that the trade with France was detrimental 
to the kingdom. ... It was, indeed, more than 
time for England to interpose and save the almost 
expiring liberties of Europe, whilst at the same 
time she put some, stop to an inundation of French 
wines, brandies, silks, linen, paper, salt, and an 
innumerable variety of frippery, millinery, and 
huberdasheiy wares, toys, &c.; which prohibition, 
and that of the wear of East India manufactures, 
brought the general balance ^greatly in our favour 
in the course of twenty years. The authors of 
this time say that, until after this prohibition, the 
aunilid exports of England, on an average, did not 
exceed three millions sterling; hut that, in about 
twenty years after, the exports hud gradually in¬ 
creased to near seven millions yearly, which vast 
increase was principally occasioned hv the great 
increase and exportation of our own woollen, silk, 
linen, iron, and other manufactures, since the 
prohibition of commerce with France; and partly 


also to the prohibition, some years after enacted, 
of the wear in England of East India niitiiii- 
fttcturt'B; and likcwisT* *in part to the enlarged de¬ 
mand from pur own American colonies of all sorts 
of mamif.iclurcs and neoessitrifti.”* As Charles 
II. never again assembled a parliament after the 
20th oi March, lf>81, the act prohibiting the im¬ 
portation of French merchandize remained in 
force till it was repealed in the beginning of the 
next reign by the act 1 .lac. II. e. 5. “ Where¬ 
upon,” says Anderson, “ensued an inundation of 
French commodities, to the value of allow four 
millions stcihng, within the compass of less than 
three years' tame, whereby all the evils formally 
complained of were renewed, so that the nation 
would have been soon beggared, bail it not been 
for the happy Revolution m the year ](>K8, when 
all roimneiee with France was ell’eetiinfly barred."t 
The proof of a nation being on the road to beg¬ 
gary, which is derived from its purchasing every 
year between one and two millions’ worth of com¬ 
modities from another country, is not particularly 
convincing. But, as usual m cases of tins kind, 
even the facts as to this matter appear to have 
been grossly misstated. Daveiiant, m his First 
Report to the Commissioners of Public Accounts, 
sensibly observes,—“ It has never been popular 
to lay down that Eughmd was not a great loser by 
the French trade; hut, in inquiries of this kind, 
truth should he more limited after than popularity, 
and 1 shall endeavour to set this matter in as true 
a light as the nature of it will admit of, and 
which lies so obscure for want of knowing right of 
mutter of fact. As to the importations and ex¬ 
portations of commodities between the respective 
kingdoms, so far is beyond contradiction, that all 
the while England llounshcd and grew rich by art 
extended traffic (which was by Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign down to the year 1(540), the two countries 
did not load one another with prohibitions of, or 
high duties upon, each other’s product or manu¬ 
factures, which tlial country would certainly have 
done that had found itself any considerable loser 
hv their mutual dealings, which must have been 
seen and felt in so long a tract of time ; so that 
during this space it is rather to be presumed both 
kingdoms reciprocally found their account by the 
commerce that was between them. During the 
iifure-mentioned period the strength and power of 
France was not become formidable, and the pro¬ 
digious growth of the House of Austria was what 
employed all our fears ; but, as you know, about 
the year 1(5(50, the face of affairs in Europe 
clmnged, the Spanish monarchy was declined, and 
France became the rising empire. And it rose so 
fast as to beget just apprehensions to England for 
our future safety. In the meanwhile several good 
patriots, perceiving the court then fatally running 
into French interests and measures, and finding it 
would he difficult to engage the people (newly 
come out of a civil war) to follow and jom'wiiii 
them in more national councils by speculations 
C’luou of Cbm. li. 543 # I Ibid, j>. 571. 
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merely political concerning the pi ogress of the 
French arms anil power, they thought the hcet 
course to awaken Englishmen was to alarm them 
about the clanger they were in to lose their trade, 
and for this reasdto ttothing was so common as to 
cry‘lint England was undone by the prodigious 
over halafice the French had upon ns.” To prove 
this, divers estimates were drawn up and laid 
before the king, the committees of council, and the 
House of Commons. With regard to these esti¬ 
mated, Davenaut remarks, in the first plaee, that 
whatever may have been the ease ns to the 
trade with France, it is evident, beyond all dis¬ 
pute, that, from tiie Restoration to the Revolu¬ 
tion, our trade with the whole world must have 
been a most gainful one, even in the sense of those 
who will admit nothing but an overbalance of 
gold and stiver to he a gain in commerce, seeing 
that, in that space of time, there was actually 
coined at the Mint, us appears from the Mint-rolls, 
above six millions of gold and above four millions 
of silver. “ If England,” he proceeds, “ had 
suffered such a drain as the loss of a million per 
annum hv its dealings with one single country, 
there could not have been such an immense coin¬ 
age. in those years, nor could the bullion we re¬ 
ceived from Spain, returned as the overbalance of 
the trade we had with the Spaniards, have an¬ 
swered ami made good such a constant issue: 
from whence follows, that this balance against us 
of a million yearly, which has been ic-seilcd in 
several books, and in memorials laid befoie the 
king and council, and both Houses of Parliament, 
must have been chimerical, for bve-ends advanced 
hv some, and ignorantly followed by others,” 
lie then stales various facts which go to show 
at least that consideralde exaggeration had been 
used in making up the accounts which appeared 
to prove so great an overbalance of impoits from 
France ; and, on the whole, he comes to the eon- 
elusion, that if the goods sent from England to 
France, and those brought from France to Eng¬ 
land, had been fairly valued, there would he found 
to have been no considerable difference between 
the money amount of the one and of the other. 
Hut, after* all, lie goes on to remark, the question 
remains, “ how far the excess between the exports 
and imports may he deemed a certain rule, 
whereby to judge whether a country gets or loses 
by its trade?” And upon this point he adduces 
some startling facts. Roth in 1603 and 1669, as 
we have already seen, the imports very greatly 
exceeded the exports on ouC trade with the whole 
world: yet in both those years it was not to he 
disputed by any man in his senses that we carried 
on a thriving traffic on the whole. On the other 
hand, in five more recent years, for which he pre¬ 
sents from the Custom-house hooks an abstract of 
the exports and imports between England and all 
foreign countries, it appears that the exports regu¬ 
larly exceeded the imports in a very high degree; 
“ and I believe,” he says, “ it has been the same 
from 1688 to the time the books of my office be¬ 
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gan r however, it can hardly'be affirmed, and the 
merchants upon the Exchange will scarce agree, 
that during this time Flngland has carried on a 
profitable trade; at least there appears no over¬ 
balance returned to us in bullion to set the Mint 
at work; contrariwise, our specie of gold and 
silver, since that time, is by degrees visibly dimi¬ 
nished.” In fine, from these and various other 
considerations, Davenaut is led to have strong 
doubts whether the popular notion of England 
having been a loser in her trade with France from 
the Restoration to the Revolution, or to the pass¬ 
ing of the prohibitory act in 1678, he not a mere 
popular delusion. “ Great jiritai.i at that time,” 
he observes, “ had no marks upon it of a na¬ 
tion declining in wealth and commerce: the 
interest of money was low, the species of gold and 
silver abounded ; the middle ranks of men Imd a 
large proportion of plate among them; after a 
general conflagration the city was rebuilt in a few 
years, magnificent public edifices were erected, 
the farm-houses everywhere were in good repair ” 
He adds that the tonnage of mercantile shipping 
infinitely exceeded wlml it was when lie wrote, m 
1711; and that even at the low duties then in 
force the customs for the. year ending Michaelmas, 
1677, produced no less than 828,20(1/.* All ill's 
he justly considers to have, been the fruits and the 
evidence, not of a decaying, but of a prosperous 
and extending, trade. 

The reduction of the legal rate of interest to six 
percent., which hud been made by the Rump par¬ 
liament in 1651,f was confirmed after the Resto¬ 
ration by the act 12 Car. II. e. 13, entitled An 
Act for restraining the taking of excessive Usury 
“ The abatement of interest from ten in the hun¬ 
dred in former times,” the preamble declares, 
‘‘hath been found, by notable experience, bene¬ 
ficial to the advancement of tiadc and improve¬ 
ment of lands by good husbandry, with many other 
considerable advantages to this nation, especially the 
reducing of it, to a nearer proportion with foicign 
states with whom we traffic; and in fresh memory 
the like fall from eight to gix in the hundred In/ a 
lair cnmlavl practice hath found the like success, 
to the. general contentment of this nation, as is 
visible by several improvements.” In Scotland 
the reduction was not made till 1672. To the re¬ 
duction of interest to six pier cent. Sir Josiah 
Child, in his “ Brief Observations concerning 
Trade and Interest of Money,” first published in 
1688, ascribes the most important efieets in the 
augmentation of the national wealth ; and, although 
his notion upon this point is a mere fallacy, some 
of the facts which he mentions, and with regard to 
which his authority is unquestionable, however 
much he may be mistaken as to the cause to which 
he would trace them, are curious. When he 
wrote, he asserts there were more men to he found 
upon the Exchange of London worth ten thousand 

• This ngreei very nearly with the account printed by Chalmers, 
if we take m the additional duty on wines, which that year produced 
neatly 150,000/. 

t See auto, p. 549. 
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pounds than wore worth one thousand when the 
reduction was first made hy the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment. He adds, that five hundred pounds with it 
daughter,■•sixty yiai^ before, was esteemed a larger 
portion than two tftousnnd pounds now; that gen¬ 
tlewomen in former tunes esteemed themselves 
well clothed in a serge gown, which a chamber¬ 
maid would now be ashamed to be seen in; anil 
that besides the great increase of rich clothes, 
plate, jewels, and household furniture, there were, a 
hundred coacljes now kept for one that was kept 
formerly. 

Of the great chartered associations which in 
eurlkr times used tolnonopolize the commerce to 
different foreign regions, the East India Company 
is* the only one which demands uuv particular 
notice in the present period. While tiie others, aB 
trade outgrew the need of such shelter and prop¬ 
ping, were gradually losing their exclusive privi¬ 
leges and sinking towards decrepitude and insigni¬ 
ficance, it was fast surmounting the impediments 
of various kinds, both abroad and at home, that 
had hitherto entangled its progress, and becoming 
every day more prosperous and more, firmly esta¬ 
blished. Although the charter the Company had 
obtained from Ctomwell in lfniT* was not yet ex¬ 
pired, it was thought advisable, in the change that 
alt things had undergone, to get a new one lium 
the restored king; and they were aeeoidmgly 
re-incorporated by ('diaries, on the 3rd of April, 
1(1(51, with a lull cojiiiimation ot all then ancient 
privileges, and tlie impoilant additional rights: — 
1. Of erecting so many forts as they pleased m 
India and Si. Helena, and appointing judges to 
Irv both civil and criminal causes; 2. Of making 
peace, and war with any people, not Christians, 
within the limits of their trade ; 15. Of seizing all 
English subjects found without their license m 
India orin the Indian seas, and sending them home 
to England. Ill 1009 the island of Bombay, which 
Chailes had received from Portugal as pint, of the 
dower of Queen Catherine, was made over by him 
to the. Company, to he held by them “ m Iree and 
common soccngc, as of the manor of East Green¬ 
wich, at an annual rent of ten pounds.” The 
trade of the Company now became so lucrative, 
that in 1010 they were enabled to double their 
capital out of their accumulated piotits ; on which 
the market price of their stock immediately rose 
tq 245 per cent. A view of the state, of the com¬ 
merce with India about this time is very fully 
given in a publication* which appeared in 1(517 
entitled “The East Itulia Trade a most prolitahlc 
Trade to this Kingdom,” and «vhich is supposed to 
have been written by Sir Josiah Child. The Com¬ 
pany, this writer states, then employed from thirty 
to tliirty-fivc ships, running from 300 to (500 tuns 
burden, and carrying, or capable of carrying, from 
’ forty to sixty or seveuty guns each. Their annual 
exports amounted to about 430,000/.; namely, 
320,000/. in bullion, and the remainder in cloth 
and other goods. Their imports in calico, pepper, 

* See ante, p. M? 


’saltpetre, indigo, silk (raw and wrought), drugs, 
&C.., had in the year 1074-5 produced 8(50,000/., 
and oiieii yielded a u;u,di larger sum. Besides 
this, the pnvale trade allowed bv the. Company) to 
owner- of ships, commanders, uni seamen, as well 
as to their own fnctois. for diamonds,pearls, mijsk, 
ambergris, &c., occasioned an annual export of 
bom 80,000/ to 100,000/. in bullion, and about 
40,000/. or 50,000/. in goods,and brought returns 
to the amount of 250,000/. or 300,000/. Of tile 
110 ,000/. worth of goods exported hy the. (Com¬ 
pany, 40,000/. or 50,000/. worth consisted of 
foreign commodities, the. rest of home produce and 
manufactures, such as ’drapery, tin, and lead. Of 
the imports, them might he consumed ill England, 
pepper to the. value of 0,0004 ; saltpetre to timt of 
30,000/.; silks (raw and manufactured) to that of 
30,000/.; calicoes to that of 1(50,000/.* and in¬ 
digo and other drugs to that of from 10,000/. to 
15,000/. “All the rest of the returns above 
mentioned,” the statement proceeds, “ amounting 
to (530,000/. value, arc transported to foreign 
markets, as is also most part of the private trade, 
The pepper l reckon at S</. per pound weight, so 
necessary a spice for all people, which (oimerly 
cost us ,3s. id. per pound, being nowhere to be 
had but in India ; and, were wc obliged to have it 
bom the Dutch, they would piobebly raise n as 
high as they do their other spires; yet, supposing 
it so low its 1 v. id. per pound, it would be a bo¬ 
ther annual expense of (iOOll/. to the nation. Salt- 
petie is of that absolute necessity, that without it 
we should be like the Israelites under the bondage 
of the Philistines—witliuut the means of defending 
ourselves. Possibly, even if we had no Indian 
trade, we might, m time of peace, pumhase it, 
though it would cost us double what it now does;. 
But m case of war where could we have sufficient? 
Not, surely, from uur enemies. Or, would our 
gentlemen, citizens, and liirmeis, be willing to 
have their cellars and rooms dug up as in King 
Charles I.’s reign, and be deprived of fioedom 
m their own houses, exposed and laid open to salt¬ 
petre-men? Which method would be, besides, by 
no mams equal to the affording us the necessary 
supplies. Raw silk we might, possibly be supplied 
with from other part’s, though not so cheap as from 
India. And India wrought silks serve us instead 
of so much Italian or French silks, winch would 
cost us almost treble the piice of Indian silks, to 
the kingdom’s loss of above 20,000/. \carlv. 
Calicoes serve instead of the like quantity of 
French, Dutch, and Flemish linen, which would 
cost us thrice as much; hereby 200,000/. or 
300,000/. is yeatly saved*to the nation. And if 
the. linen manufacture were settled in Ireland so 
as to supply England, our calicoes might he trans¬ 
ported to foreign markets.” At this time the linen 
manufactured at home probably did not supply u 
thousandth purt of the consumption. Female 
dresses had been wont to be principally mail# of 
French cambrics, French and Silesia jpwns, and 
other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and Germany, 
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but these fabrics were now beginning to be pretty 
generally supplauted by the muslins of India. 
Main calicoes were also no^brought in considerable 
quantities from India to be printed in England, iu 
imitation of tlie Italian printed chintz*, the bring¬ 
ing jiome of which was at last prohibited altoge¬ 
ther, for the better encouragement of the English 
printing business. 

It was during tbe present period that Tea was 
iirst brought to England. Known from the re¬ 
motest, antiquity in China and Japan, tea is men¬ 
tioned under the name of rnh as thfr common 
beverage of the Chinese by the Arabian merchant 
Soliman, who wrote an account of his travels in 
the East, in the year 850. The earliest European 
writers, however, byewhom it is mentioned, are 
some of tile Jesuit missionaries who visited China 
and Japan* a little before the middle of tlie % six- 
teentli century, and who describe it in their letters 
under tbe names of cha, da, Icliia, and ther. It 
appears to have been first imported, at least in any 
quantity, by tbe Dutch East India Company soon 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century; 
and hy them the small demand of Europe during 
the greater part of that century was principally 
supplied. Tea is not enumerated any more than 
cotfee or chocolate, in the table of rates appended 
to the tonnage and poundage or customs’ dues 
art passed by the Convention Parliament in 1GG0 
(12 Car. II. c. 4) ; hut it is mentioned in the act 
passed m the same year imposing an excise upon 
licer, ale,, and other liquors (12 Car. II. c. 2.'5); 
two of the rates or duties there enacted being, 
“ For every gallon of coflee made and sold, to be 
paid by the, maker, id.-" and “ For every gallon 
of chocolate, sherbet, and ten, made and sold, to 
be paid by the maker thereof, 8d.” And the tax 
upon tea continued to be an excise duty, that is to 
say, to be levied not upon the imported commo¬ 
dity, hut. upon the liquor made and sold, till the 
Revolution. At this time the beverage was only 
just beginning to be known in England. Pepvs, 
in his Diary, under dale of September 25th, 1661, 
records, “ I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink), 
of which I had never drank before.” The poet 
Waller has some lines on the birthday of Queen 
Catherine, which he entitles “ Of Tea, com¬ 
mended by her Majesty;” and from which it 
should seem that her example had brought the 
new drink into fashionable use, if, indeed, the 
poet is not to he understood as (by a courtly 
compliment not strictly true) attributing to her 
majesty, who came over herein 1662, the intro¬ 
duction of it for the first time into the country:— 

“ The best of queens nuif l>est of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the wny did show 
To the fair region where the tun does rise. 

Whose rich productions w* so justly prize. 

The muse's friend, Tea, does our fancy aid ; 
ilepress those vapours which the head luvade; 

And keeps that nalhce of the soul serene, 

Fit on her birthday to salute the queen.’’ 

Kpr some time after this, however, the quantity 
of tea brought to Europe continued to be very 
small. In 1664 the East India Company could 1 


only procure two pounds and two ounces, which 
cost them forty shillings a pound, when they 
wanted to make a present of some rarities to the 
king; and in 1666 they had fo pay fifty shillings 
a pound for twenty-two pounds find three-quarters, 
which they in like manner presented to his ma¬ 
jesty. Thdir own .first importation was in 160 ( J, 
when they received two canisters containing 
143J pounds from Bantam, which they did not 
sell, hut partly gave away in presents, partly 
used in the House for the refreshment of the com¬ 
mittees. After this,"however, they gradually in¬ 
creased thoir importations, though still making 
their purchases generally at r:..ioniJ-hand in Madras 
and Surat, having only once gone for the article to 
the port of Amoy, in China, till, in the year 1618, 
they brought home 4713 pounds; u quantity so 
large that it glutted the market, so that in the six 
following years their importations in all amounted 
only to 410 pounds, it was not, therefore, till 
after the Revolution that the consumption of tea 
began to be at all general in this country.* t 
St. Helena, the possession of which had been 
confirmed to the Company by their last charter, 
was taken by the Dutch in 1665, but was regained 
in 1672, and the following year re-grimtdfi by the 
crown to the Company for ever. On the 5th of 
October, 1677, they also obtained a new ebartfr 
from Charles II., empowering them, among other 
privileges, to coin money at Bombay and their 
other possessions in India. In 1680 the first 
notice occurs of a ship sent hy the Company to 
China, hi 16R3 they lost their factory at Bantam 
in the island of Java, one of their oldest ami host 
establishments, in consequence of having taken 
the unsuccessful side in a quarrel between the 
king and his son, the latter of whom was assisted 
by the Dutch, who, on their victory, obtained pos¬ 
session of tlie factory, which, with the exception of 
a few years during the last war, they have conti¬ 
nued to hold ever since. On this the English esta¬ 
blished a new factory, which they fortified at a 
great expense, at Beucuotcn, near the southern 
extremity of Sumatra,-—by this means preserving 
the pepper trade, which would otherwise have all 
(alien into the hands of the Dutch. On the 3rd 
of August, 1683, Charles II. granted the Company 
another charter, conferring upon them some new 
powers, in particular the right of exercising martial 
law in their garrisons in India, arid of establishing 
courts for the trial of crimes committed on the 
seas within the limits of thSir trade. They after.- 
wards obtained another charter, still further en¬ 
larging their privileges, from James II., on the 
12th of April, 1686. In India, in the meanwhile, 
they had become involved in a -quarrel with the 
Nabob of Bengal, within whose government they 
had had a flourishing factory at Hooghly, a (own 
on the west branch of the Ganges, and the cjiief 
port of the province; the result of which was, after 
some fighting, that they removed in 1687 from 
Hooghly to Sootanutty, a place twenty-three miles 

* Macpherson, Com. with India, pp. 128—132. 
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lower down, and situated on the east bank of the ' 
river. From this village sprung the magnificent 
modern capital of Calcutta. 

There»remain* tf> be shortly noticed a compasu- 
tively new branclf of commerce, which was already 
rising into impdVtance,—that carried on with the 
settlements in North America? commonly, in those 
days, called the Plantation Trade. Davenant tells 
us that, according to “an account from such as 
have formerly perused the Custom House books 
with great caje,” lire average annual value of ex¬ 
ports from England to America, in provisions of 
ail kinds, apnarel, and household furniture, in the 
sijf years from 1688, was about‘350,000/.; 

while that of the imports, consisting of tobacco, 
#ugar, ginger, cotton wool, fustic wood, indigo, 
cocoa, fish, pipe-staves, masts, furs, &c., together 
with fish from Newfoundland, was not less than 
950,000/. Of the imports he calculates that 
about the value of 350,000/. might he retained 
for home consumption; so that there would remain 
aboijt 600,000/. worth to be exported.* 

It was the new direction given to trade on'the 
one hand by the East India Company, on the other 
by the interchange of commodities thus carried on 
between the mother-country and her Trans-atlantic 
colonics, to which is chiefly to be ascribed the 
?nger agitation that now began of many of the 
principles of what has, in more recent times, been 
termed the science of Political Economy. It is 
hardly correct to state that the birth of this science 
m England is to he dated from the present period ; 
for it had m fact been a subject of occasional spe¬ 
culation for at least a century before, in proof of 
which wc need only refer to the very remarkable 
tract entitled “ A Compendious or Brief Examin¬ 
ation of certain ordinary Complaints of divers of 
our Countrymen in these our Days, by W. S.,” 
(said to mean William Stafford,) which was pub¬ 
lished in 1581, and which discusses, with a great 
deal of acuteness, some of the most difficult ques¬ 
tions connected with the subject of the origin and 
distribution of wealth.-) But the subject of foreign 
trade at least had never before been so system¬ 
atically examined as it now came, to be by a crowd 
of writers in the disputes that arose between various 
rival commercial interests. We have already had 
occasion to exhibit some specimens of the reason¬ 
ings and general views of several of these early 
speculators, divided as they already were into a 
number of hostile schools and factions. The pre¬ 
valent or more popular theories were what have 
beep called the mercantile and manufacturing 
systems, which, although diltinct, were so far from 
being opposed, that a belief in the one led natu¬ 
rally to the adoption of the other. The manufac- 

• Discourses on the Public Revenues anil Trade; Part II. Dis¬ 
course III. “ On the Plantation Tradein Works, ii. 17- 

f lice vol. ii. p. 804. A pretty full account of this tract (which at 
ou» time used to be attributed to Shakspeare, and was indeed re- 
priuted with his name in 1751) may bo found in the Penny Magazine 
for 1836, pp. 130, 148, 164, and 190. We may add, here, that accord¬ 
ing to n notice in Heed's Catalogue of Law Books, 1809, p 36, it is 
said, in the " Memoirs of William Lamharde, m Append, iu Bibl. 
Brit. Top.” to have been really written by Sir Thomas Smythe, or 
John Yates, in the reign of Henry VIII, or Edward V I. 
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turing system, however, was held by some who 
were not among the adherents of the mercantile 
system ; and of the two it’certainly was by far 
the least unreasonable! The mercantile- system 
assumed, us we have already had occasion to 
explain, that nothing was really wealth except 
gold arid silver; and that consequently the*sole 
lest of the profitableness of any branch of trade 
was whether, on the whole, it brought more 
money into the country than it took out of it.* 
The fundamental principle of the mimufiujuiirig 
system was, that a trade was profitable to the 
public whenever, by means of any restrictions or 
exclusive privileges, it could be made gainful to 
the capitalists by whom it was carried on, and their 
equally protected allies, th(^ raisers and manufac¬ 
turers of the merchandize, the export of which it 
encouraged. The interest of the ptnjihnsers and 
consumers of the commodities brought home by 
the trade, that is, of the great tody of the commu¬ 
nity, this theory entirely overlooked, or at any rate 
treated as a matter of very secondary importance. 
If the restrictions under which the trade was car¬ 
ried on could he shown to he advantageous for 
those actually engaged in it, that was enough—it 
was assumed that they must be beneficial for the 
public generally. There was, at any rate, nothing 
in all this repugnant to, or irreconcileablS with, the 
above-mentioned principle of the mercantile sys¬ 
tem on the contrary, the doctrine that nothing 
was a gain iu common except a balance in money, 
or an excess of exports over imports, agreed very 
well with the further notion that such balance and 
excess were to be best secured, not by leaving 
commerce free to ilow in its natural channels, but 
by forcing it in particular directions through all 
sorts of embankments and artificial conduits. 

The most noted among the theoretical writns 
on the subject of trade m this age, in England, 
were Mr. Thomas Mini, Sir Josinli Child, and Sir 
William Betty. The immediate object of most of 
the publications both of Men and Child was the 
defence of the East India Company both against 
the assailants of its exclusive privileges and against 
other parties who denounced the Indian trade 
altogether as bringifig a heavy annual loss upon 
the nation. It is curious to remark the gradual 
dawning upon men’s minds of just views as to this 
matter with the advance of discussion and expe¬ 
rience. Before the controversy about the trade 
with India, the almost universally received belief 
had been that the exportation of gold and silver 
ought as far as possible to be prevented altogether. 
This was what our old laws had constantly at¬ 
tempted to do; and in fact it was not till the year 
1663 that, by a clause in an act for the encourage¬ 
ment of trade (15 Ca];. II. c. 7, s. 9), it was made 
lawful to export foreign coiu or bullion,—“ foras¬ 
much as several considerable and advantageous 
trades cannot be conveniently driven and carried 

• " Even jewels, tin, lead, or iron, though durable, do not Reserve 
to be esteemed treasure,” says one of thorn- writers, Mr. Pyllexlen, in 
a publication entitled M England and East India Inconsistent in their 
Manufactures,” quoted by Davenant, Works, i. 382. 
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on without the species of money ox bullion, and export of bullion, might still lie profitable, if its im- 

that it is found by experience that they are carried ports, by being re-exported, brought back to the 

in greatest abundance'fas to a common market) kingdom more bullion than had in the first instance 

to such places ns give frce*liberty for exporting the bsen carried out. It was upon this consideration 

same, and the betjp.to keep in andrinerease the thatMuufirst, and afterwards ClfKd, endeavoured to 

current coins of ibis kingdom.” Here we find ap- establish the profitableness of the ftade with India: 

pnrclitly apartial recognition of the principle, which they did nfit, and could not, deny that it was only 

wasproperlythedistinguishingprincipleofthemer- to be carried on by a regular annual exportation 
cantile system, that a trade, though occasioning the of treasure to a considerable amount; but they con- 
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tended that, although, looked at hv itself, it thus 
showed an unfavourable balance, or, in other words, 
might be called a losing trade, yet it became iji 
the end greatly thf, reverse by the much greater 
amount of treasuse which it enabled us every year 
to draw back from other European countries, which 
we supplied, after satisfying our own consumption, 
with eastern commodities. As an answer to the 
particular objection which it professed to meet., this 
reasoning waa sufficiently conclusive; and the mer¬ 
cantile system} in so far as it opposed the old pre¬ 
judice against the exportation of gold and silver in 
any^circumstsnccs, w^s undoubtedly in the right, 
and was a step irf advance. It was even in ad¬ 
vance of the law of 1(563, which only per¬ 
mitted the exportation of foreign bullion ; for the 
argument urged by Mun and Child implied 
no limitation of that kind. Mun published his 
Defence of the East India Trade in 1621; Ins 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, his principal wotk, did 
not appear till I (564, some yours after the author’s 
death} but bad probably been written about 1635 
or 1640.* Child’s New Discourse of Trade, the 
principal object of which was to urge the reduction 
of the legal rate of interest, was first published, as 
already stated, in 1668, and re-published in 1(5<J0; 
tljp anonymous pamphlet attributed to him in 
defence of the East India Company appeared, as 
we have also mentioned above, in 1677. These 
works of Mun and Child, mistaken as the writers 
are in some of their leading principles, contain 
many incidental arguments and remarks of great 
value, and which must have materially helped 
to advance the science of which they treat, not¬ 
withstanding their fundamental errors. The prin¬ 
cipal work of Sir William Petty, besides his Poli¬ 
tical Arithmetic, which treats chiefly of the subject 
of population, is his “ QuantpUimcuiiipie, ” a 
treatise on money, published in 1682, m which 
there are ulso many sound observations, though 
even lie had not altogether emancipated himself, 
anv more than lus piedecessnrs anil contempo¬ 
raries, from the false notion that there was some¬ 
thing about gold and silver distinguishing them 
as articles of commerce fmm all other cotnmo- 
' dities. The first promulgation of perfectly sound 
views upon this subject was reserved fur a date a 
few years beyond the close of the present period. 

In. 1655 Cromwell had appointed his son 
Richard, and many other lords of his council, 
judges, and gentlemen,together with about twenty 
merchants of London, York, Newcastle, Yarmouth, 
Dover, and other towns, “ to ipeet and consider by 
. what means the traffic and navigation of the Re¬ 
public might he best promoted and regulated,” 
and trf make a report to him on the subject,f But 
' the first permanent Board of Trade appears to 
have been that established, on the recommendation 
of Ashley, by Charles II., in 1668,under the name 
of the" Council of Commerce, consisting of a presi- 

• Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. M'CtiUocli, Esq. 2nd 
edit. 1830, p. HO. 

t Thurloe a State Papers, iv. 17/- 


dent, vice-president, and nine other members, with 
regular salaries. The Earl fif Sandwich was ap¬ 
pointed the first presid&.t; and after his death, in 
the sca-fight/if 1672, Ashley himself, now Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor, was nominated 
as his successor in a new commission,, in which 
the reasons of establishing the council were stated 
to be the considerable enlargement that hail of late 
years taken place in his majesty’s dominions, “ by 
the occasion of many great colonies and plantations 
in America and elsewhere,” and the increase that 
tiie customs and royal revenues had received, as 
well as the. trade ami general wealth of the king¬ 
dom, hv the mutual commerce and traffic, between 
England and the said colonies and plantations. 
This Council of Commerce,' however, remained in 
existence only a few years, Charles probably find¬ 
ing (lie expense inconvenient. 

According to the account laid before the House 
of Commons in 17111, as made up at the Navy 
Office, the tonnage of the royal navy was, at the 
Restoration, 57,403 tons; in 1685, at the end of 
the reign of Charles 11., 103,558; and at the Re¬ 
volution, in 1688, 101,802. Notwithstanding the 
attention, therefore, which James II. is said to 
have paid to maritime affairs, and the liberal ex¬ 
penditure on this branch of the public service for 
which it is customary to give him credit, the royal 
navy would appear to have been diminished rather 
than augmented in the course of lus slimt reign. 

Among the acts of the Convention Parliament, 
in 1660, was one (the 12 Car. II. c. 35) giving a 
new establishment to the Post Office, or rather 
continuing the regulations which Lad been esta¬ 
blished by the Commonwealth ordinance in 1656.+ 
The lowest rate fixed by this act was twopence, 
which was the charge for a single letter between 
[daces not inure than eighty miles distant, from each 
other. There is nothing said about franking m 
the act; although a resolution brought up by a 
committee of the House of Commons on the 72Will 
of March, 1735, and agreed to by the House, 
affirms that the privilege of franking by the mem¬ 
bers of that House “began with the erecting a 
post-office within this kingdom by act of parlia¬ 
ment.” In 1603 the post-office revenue, along 
with the pioduce of the wine licenses, was settled 
by another act (15 Car. II. c. 14) on the Duke of 
York and his heirs male; at which time it appears 
from a clause in the act that the office of post¬ 
master-general was farmed at a yearly rent of 
21,500/. Oti the accession of James II. the 
revenue of the post-office was estimated at 65,000/. 
per annum. As connected j with this matter it may 
be here mentioned that the first toll-gates or turn¬ 
pikes erected in England are supposed to have 
been established in 16d3, by the act 15 Car. ii. 
c. 1, entitled An Act for Repairing the Highways 
within the Cdunties of Hertford, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon. They were ordered to be erected at 
WadesmtU in Hertfordshire, at Caxtou in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and at Stilton in Huntingdonshire. 

* See p. 552. 
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The preamble of the act recites that “ the ancient 
highway and post-roVl leading from London to 
York, and so into Scotfefid, and likewise from 
London into Lincolnshire, licth for ijiany miles in 
the counties of Tlertford, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tinjjdon, jn many of which places the road, by 
reason of the great and many loads which are 
weekly drawn in waggons through the said places, 
as well by reason of the great trade of barley and 
malt.that cometh to Ware, and so is conveyed by 
water to the city of London, as other carriages, 
both from the north parts, as also from the city of 
Norwich, St. Edmomlsbury, and the town of Cam¬ 
bridge, to London, is very ruinous, and become 
almost impassable, insomuch that it is become 
very dangerous to all his majesty’s liege people 
that pass that way.” 

The growth of London during the presets, pe¬ 
riod, notwithstanding the ravages of the great 
plague and fire, still proceeded at an accelerating 
rate. We shall briefly note down in their chrono¬ 
logical order a few of the facts which more dis¬ 
tinctly indicate this continued extension of the 
English metropolis. An act passed in 1002 (the 
13 and 14 Car. 11. c. 2), for repairing the high¬ 
ways in London and Westminster, supplies us 
with various particulars as to its state at that time. 
The preamble of the act recites that “ the common 


highways leading unto and from the cities of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster ami the suburbs thereof, and 
qjher places within the present weekly Alls of 
mortality, by reason of the nipltitude brhouses 
lately built, and through the stopping and filling 
up the ditches and sewers, and neglect of timely 
reparations, are at 0 present, and for some years 
past have been, so miry and foul aB is not only 
very noisome, dangerous, and inconvenient to the 
inhabitants thereabouts, but to all the king’s liege 
,people riding and travelling to and.from the said 
'cities.” The following “ common highways and 
new-built streets” are particularly ordered to he 
immediately repaired, new-pavtd, or otherwise 
amended—namely, '* the street or way from the 
end of Petty France to St. James’s House, and one 
other street from St. James’s House up to the High¬ 
way (the present St. Jantes’s-streel), and oiie 
oilier street in St. James’s Fields, commonly called 
the Pall Mall, and also one other street beginning 
from the Mews up to Piccadilly (the present Hay- 
market), and from thence towards the .Stone 
Bridge to the furthermost building near the Bull, 
ntthe corner of Air-street.” The number of hack¬ 
ney-coaches now allowed to he licensed, it appeals 
from another clause of the act, was four hundred, 
or one hundred more than in 1054.* Anotlyir 

* Set* suite, [i. 532. 
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clause, on the ground that “great quantities of sea- 
coal ashes, dust, dirt, and other filth, of late times 
have heen and daily are thrown into the streets, 
lanes, ^,nlleys”.oi*the capital, directs the inha; 
bitants to sweep the streets before their respective 
houses twice a week, under a penalty of 3.r. 4ci. for 
every instance of neglect. F.jery person whose 
house fronted the street was also ordered to “ hang 
out candles or lights in lanthorns or otherwise in 
tome part of his house next the street” every night, 
between Michaelmas and Lady-day, from dark 
until nine o’cldtjc in the evening, under the penalty, 
of Is. So that at this time the streets of London 
wori^not lighted at qjj, during the summer months, 
and not after nine*o’clock even in winter. Finally, 
a list is given of streets which the lord mayor and 
city authorities are authorized to receive subscrip¬ 
tions for repairing, as being “ so narrow that they 
are incommodious to coaches, carts, and passen¬ 
gers, and prejudicial to commerce and trading 
these were, “the street or passage at or near the 
Stocks in London, the street and passage from 
Fleet tlouduil to St. Paul’s Church in London, the 
passage through the White Hart Inn from the 
Strand into Covent. Garden, the street and passage 
by and near Exeter House and the Savoy (being 
obsliucted by a rail and the unevenness of the 
gHiund thereabouts), the passage and street of St. 
Martiu’s-lmie out of the Strand, the passage or 
street of Field-lane, commonly called Jack-nn- 
apes-hme, going between Chancery-lane and Lin¬ 
coln’s Iim Fields, the passage and Gatehouse of 
Cheapsidc into St. Paul’s Churchyard, the passage 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in the West (being 
obstructed by a wall), the street and passage by 
and near the west end of the Poultry in London 
and the passage, at Temple, liar.” After the 
great, lire in Hififi, various additional streets in 
tlie pint of the city that had to he lelmilt were 
ordered to be widened by two otiicr acts (the 
IK and 19 Car. II. e. 8, s. 21, 22; and the 22 
Car. II. c. 11, s. 1). This terrible visitation, anti 
the pestilence by which it was preceded, instead 
of half destroying and depopulating the metropolis, 
only gave, a new impulse to its increase both in 
size and m number of inhabitants. After a few 
years the portion of it that had been laid waste 
rose again from its rums greatly improved m 
many respects—with the old narrow and crooked" 
streets for the most purl straightened and made 
comparatively spacious and airy, and with the sub¬ 
stitution everywhere ofrhouses of brick, separated 
bv substantial party-walls, for the former tenements 
of wood that offered one continued dry forest to 
whatever chance spark might at any time fall 
among them. New buildings also continued to 
spread faster than ever beyond the ancient limits. 
Li 1(114 an order in council was issued to restrain 
such'extension,—for the last time, it is believed, 
that’that exercise of the prerogative was attempted. 
The increase of the west end continued to proceed 
at so great a rate that, in the first year of the next 
reign (1685), acts of parliament were passed erect- 


ring two new parishes in that quarter:' the one, 
that of St. Anne’s, Westminster, consisting prin¬ 
cipally of streets that had rertmtly been erected am 
a piece of ground formerly called Kemp’s Field * 
the other, that of St. James’s, Westminster, com¬ 
prehending J?rmvn-street miff other neighbouring 
streets, lately erected on wliat used to be callcdrSt. 
James’s Fields.* Both these districts had been 
till now included in the. parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. Sir William Petty, we. may observe, 
in his Political Arithmetic, published in 1081, 
estimates the population of London at (iOflJOOO. 
He founds his calculation on the number of burials 
within the bills of mortality, the annual average of 
which he makes to be 23,212; and on the,assump¬ 
tion that one person in every thirty died in the 
course of the year. Ten year# later, Gregory King, 
calculating front the number of houses as ascer¬ 
tain^ from the hearth-money returns, made the 
population of London to amount only to about 
530,000.t This estimate is probably as much too 
low as that of Petty may be too high. 

The money of the commonwealth was all called 
in after the Restoration, and a new gold and silver 
coinage immediately struck, similar to that of the 
preceding reign. In this first coinage of Charles 
II. the pieces were formed by the ancient method 
of hammering; the minters wlm had been em¬ 
ployed in coining Cromwell’s milled money 
having, it is supposed, withdrawn or concealed 
themselves, in apprehension of punishment, and pro¬ 
bably also carried their machinery away with them. 
Milled money, however, was again coined in 1002, 
and of a sort superior to any that had ns \ct been 
produced, having graining or letters upon the rim, 
an improvement which hud not appeared upon the 
milled money either of Queen Elizabeth or of 
Charles I. The new gold com called the guinea 
was first struck in 1002, without graining on the 
rim, and with graining in 1(SC>4. It was so called 
as being made of gold brought from Guinea by 
the African Company, who, as an encouragement 
to them to bring over gold to be coined, were per¬ 
mitted by their clmrter to have their stamp of an 
elephant impressed upon whatever pieces should 
he struck front the metal they imported. On all 
the English money <>l Charles 11., coined after 
1002 , his head is made to look to the. left, being 
the opposite direction to that in which his father’s 
head is placed; and ever since it lias been ob¬ 
served as a rule to make two successive sovereigns 
look in opposite ways on their respective Coinages. 
Private halfpence and farthings of copper and 
brass, such as were formerly common,] had again 
come into use in the time of the commonwealth; 
and they continued to cirtmlatc after the Restora¬ 
tion till they were supplanted by an issue of the 
same descriptions of money from the Royal Mint 

* In tlie enmnuffeditions rtf the statutes these acts are inelinleil 
among the I«lbllfl nets, ami numbered 1 Jar. II. HU and He III the 
Record Commission million their titles are given in the list ol private 
nets. 
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in 1672—a previous coinage of the year 1665* 
having been called in after only a very small por¬ 
tion qfjt had got into circulation. In 1684, the 
last jfn of his *e%n, Charles coined farthingwof 
tin, with only a kit of copper in the middle. The 
figure, still retained, of Britannia sitting on a 
globe, holding in her right h»nd an oRve-brauch, 
and in her left a spear and shield, first appears on 
the copper coinage of this reign—having been 
modelled, ft is said, after the celebrated court 
beauty. Miss Stewart, afterwards Duchess of 
Richmond. *, 

The money of James II. is of the same kind 
with that ortiis brother. His only farthings and 
halfpence, like those struck by Charles in tire last 
year of his reign, are of tin, with a bit of copper in 
the centre. After his abdication he coined money 
in Ireland out of old brass guns and kitchen uten¬ 
sils, and attempted to make it current as sterling 
silver. Afterwards even the brass failed, and he 
was obliged to fabricate crowns, halfcrowns, shil¬ 
lings, and sixpences out of pewter. 

Tlie most important circumstance that occurred 
during the present period which materially affected 
the progress of the useful arts was the revocation of 
theedictofNantes,byLouisXIV.,in 1685,* which 
compelled many thousands of French artisans to 
«cek refuge in England. A numerous body of these 
emigrants settled in Spitalfields as silk-weavers; 
and their superior taste, skill, and ingenuity were 
displayed in the richness and variety of the silks, 
brocades, satins, and lutestrings which the looms 
of England soon afterwards produced. Fine paper 
for writing, which had been formerly imported, 
chiefly from France, was manufactured in England 
about the close of the period; and for the intro¬ 
duction of this improvement in the art of paper- 
making we were probably indebted to the refugees. 
The manufacture of glass was also greatly improved 
by foreign artisans whom the Duke of Buckingham 
brought from Venice about 1670. 

With a view to extend the woollen-cloth manu¬ 
facture,—the great staple of the country,—the ex¬ 
portation of wool and all materials used in scouring 
wool continued to be prohibited during the whole 
of the period. A singular law was passed in 1666 
(the 18 Car. II. c. 4) for the encouragement of 
the woollen manufacture, by which it was directed 
that no person should be buried in any sort uf 
grave-dress not entirely composed of wool, under 
a penalty of five pounds to be paid to the poor of 
the parish; and this taivingbeen found inadequate, 
another was passed in 1678 (the 30 Car. II. c. 3), 
which required persons in h#ly orders to take an 
affidavit in every case from a relative of the de¬ 
ceased, at the time of the interment, showing that 
the statute had been observed. In 1666 a person 
from the 'Netherlands came over with several of 
his countrymen, and set up an establishment for 
dyeing and dressing white woollen cloths, in which 
we had been surpassed by foreigners. About the 

• See ante.p. 785 (where, however, ia the note, 1696 is piloted by 
mintuke lor 16H5J. 
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same time, or perhaps a few years afterwards, an 
improved weaving-machine, called the Dutch ljjom, 
was brought into England from Holland.* 

Guernsey and Jersey, with the other Channel 
Islands, vteig partially exeuxgtejJ from an act passed 
in 1660, prohibiting the exportation of wool from 
England, being allowed to receive under licence 
3300 tods of uncombed wool, the weight of each 
tod not to exceed thirty-two pounds. The manu¬ 
facture of stockings and hosiery, for which these 
islands have since been celebrated, soon became 
very flourishing: and it is said that those engaged 
in this branch (/industry in other parts of England, 
particularly in Somersetshire, complained of the 
privileges their competitors enjoyed in being al¬ 
lowed to import wool in thiyaw state. 

In 1666 an act was passed for encouraging the 
manufacture and making of linen cloth and tapes¬ 
try, and extraordinary encouragement was offered 
to those who set up the trade of hemp-dressing or 
any others connected with the manufacture of linen. 
Foreigners, after being engaged in these trades for 
the space of thrdl years, were to he considered as 
liatural-bom subjects on taking the oaths of alle¬ 
giance and supremacy.t In 1669 certain French 
Protestants settled at Ipswich, and manufactured 
fine linens which were sold as high as 15s. an ell. 
During the present period the manufacture 'of 
linens, introduced by the Scotch into the north of 
Ireland, was gradually rising into importance. 

The printing of calicos was commenced in Lon¬ 
don in 1676, in imitation of the fabrics of India, 
which were now in very general use. A writer of 
the day remarks that, “ instead of green say, that 
was wont to be used for children's frocks, is now 
used painted and Indian ami striped calico, anil 
instead of a perpetuano or a shallon to line men’s 
coats with, is used sometimes a glazed calico, 
which in the whole is not 12 d. cheaper and abund¬ 
antly worse.”! 

London continued to be almost the only place 
in which the silk manufacture was carried on; 
though a writer in 1678 observes that there was 
to be found “ here and there a silk-weaver (of Jute 
years) in small cities and market-towns.” In 
reply to a petition of the weavers, complaining of 
the importation of silk goods from India, the East 
India Company put forth a statement, in 1681, 
showing that since they had begun importing raw 
silk the manufacture in England had increased 
three-fourths. By an act passed in 1662, silk- 
throwsters were required to serve an apprenticeship 
of seven years to their trade.§ About 1680 it is 
noticed that there had been “ engines of late in¬ 
vented that do weave only narrow ribands but 
these were of such inferior quality that none but 


• The following extract from n work published in 1677 will perhaps 
be interest'ins; to thojwj who have n technical knowledge of the woollen 
manufacture•Wiverv 2 Hu. of wool, which i* worth about 20/ , will 
tnuke a yard orkersey worth about 5s. or 6*.; and eveiy 4 lbs. of 
wool, worth About 3*. 4/, will make u \ard of broau-clotli woilh 
11*. or 12* ”—Ancient Trades Decayed. 

+ 15 Car. 11. o. 15. 

1 Ancient Trades Decayed, 

§ 14 Car. 11. c. 5. 
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hawkers and pedlers would have anything to do 
with, them. 

By an act passed in 1662 the importation of 
foreign hone-lace, cut-workj embroidery, fringe, 
hand-Btrings, buttons,„and needle-wort was pro¬ 
hibited, on the ground that many persons obtained 
a living in England by making these articles, in 
which they used a large quantity of silk.* 

In the metallic manufactures we have to notice 
the introduction of the art of tinning plate-iron 
from Germany, by Andrew Yarranton, an inge¬ 
nious man who was sent over by a company to 
learn the process. He brought some German 
workmen hack with him, and the manufacture was 
proceeding very successfully, when, as it is stated, 
a person enjoying favour at court having made 
himself acquainted with Yarranton’s process, ob¬ 
tained a prtent, and the first undertakers were 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. The first 
wire-mill in England is said to have been erected 
during this period by a Dutchman, at Sheen 
(Richmond), in Surrey. A yellow metal resem¬ 
bling gold was also made for the first time. ' The 
inventor being under the patronage of Prince Rupert 

L* 14 Car, II. c. 13. 
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' (Duke of Cumberland), the name given to this 
.material was “ prince’s metal,” by which name it 
is still known. 

A floating-machine, worked by horsjfc for 
towing large ships against wind' and tide, and a 
diving-machine, were amongst the mechanical in¬ 
ventions which obtained Prince Rupert’s patronage. 
The latter was soon turned to profitable account, 
Sir William Phipps employing it in bringing up 
treasure from a Spanish ship which had been lost 
in the West Indies. 

Since the cities and incorporated towns had been 
gradually losing their exclusive privileges, the 
number of persons living by ‘tade and industry 
had greatly increased. During the present period 
complaints are made of “ petty shopkeepers living 
in country villages;?’ and it is stated by one 
writer that “now, in every country village where 
is, it may be, not above ten houses, there is a 
shopkeeper, and one that never served an appren¬ 
ticeship to a shopkeeping trade whatsoever.” 
They arc described as “ not dealers in pins only,” 
but as carrying on a good trade. The “ ruin” of 
cities and market-towns was predicted from this 
cause. 
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THE HISTORY, OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE'ARTS. 



Milton, from a Miniature by Fuithorue. Kiy, from a Picturo in the Bntuli Museum. 

Temple from u Picture by Sir Peter LHy. Dryden, irom u Picture by Hudson, in Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hobsks, from a Picture by Dobson, in rooms'of Royal Society. Boyle, fioni a Pictuie in she Collection of the late I/ml Dover. 

HE age of the Civil of Norwich,* no work of genius of the first class 

War and of the Com- appeared in England in the twenty years from the 

monwealth does not meeting of the Long Parliament to the Restoration, 

present an absolute and the literary productions having any enduring 

blank in the history life in them at all that are to he assigned to that 

of our highest lite- space make but a very scanty sprinkling. It was 

rature ; but, unless a time when men wrote and thought, as they acted, 

we are to except the merely for the passing moment. The unprinted 

Areopagitica of Mil- plays of Beaumont afid Fletcher, indeed, were now 

ton, the Liberty of sent to the press, as well as other dramatic works 

Prophesying and a written in the last *ge, the theatres, by which they 

few other controver- used to he published in another way, being shut 

sial or theological up—a significant intimation, rather than anything 

treatises of Jeremy else, that the great age of the drama was at an 

Taylor, and the sue- end. A new play continued to [drop occasionally 

cessive apocalypses of the imperturbable dreamer s.. ante, p. M3. 
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from the commonplace pen of Shirley—almost the 
solitary successor of thejShakspeares, the Fletchers, 
thp Jensons, the Massingers, the Fords, and the 
rest of that bright throng. AU other poetry, as well 
as dramatic poetry, .was nearly silent—hushed 
partly by the din of arms and of theological and 
political strife, more by the frown of triumphant 
puritanism, boasting to itself that it had put down 
all the other fine arts as well as poetry, never 
again to lift their heads in England. It is observ¬ 
able thgt even the confusion of the contest that 
lasted till after the king’s death did not so com¬ 
pletely banish the muses, or drown their voice, as 
did the grim tranquillity under the sway of the 
parliament that followed. .The time of the war, 
besides the treatises just alluded to of Milton, 
Taylor, and Browne, produced the Cooper’s Hill 
and some other poetical pieces by Denham, qpd 
the republieation of the Comus and other early 
poems of Milton ; the collection of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Cowley’s volume en¬ 
titled “The Mistress” appeareiin 1647, in the 
short interval of doubtful quiet "tween the first 
and the second war; the volume of Herrick's 
poetry was published the next year, while the 
second war was still raging, or immediately after its 
close; Lovelace’s first volume, in 1649, probably 
before the execution of the king. Hobbes’s Levi¬ 
athan and one or two other treatises of his, all written 
some time before, were printed in London in 1650 
and 1651, while the author was resident in Paris. 
For some years from this date the blank is nearly 
absolute. Then, when the more liberal despotism 
of Cromwell had displaced the Presbyterian mo¬ 
roseness of the parliament, we have Fuller’s Church 
History printed in 1655; Harrington's Oceana, 
and the collection of Cowley’s poetry, in 1656; 
Browne’s Hydriotaphia and Garden of Cyrus, in 
1658 ; Lovelace’s second volume, and Hales’s 
Remains, in 1659; together with two or three 
philosophical publications by Hobbes, and a few 
short pieces in verse by Waller, of which the most 
famous is his Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 
written after the Protector’s death, an occasion 
which also afforded its first considerable theme to 
the ripening genius of Dryden. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that, with one illustrious exception, none 
of the writers that have been named belonged to 
the prevailing faction ;—if Waller and Dryden 
took that side in their verses for a moment, it 
must be admitted that they both amply made up 
for their brief conformity ; penham, Browne, 
Taylor, Herrick, Lovelace, Fuller, Hales, Hobbes, 
Cowley, were all consistent, most of them ardent, 
royalists; Harrington was a,theoretical republican, 
but eveu he was a royalist by personal attach¬ 
ments ; Milton alone was in life and heart a Com¬ 
monwealth-man and a Cromwellian. * 

' From the appearance of his minor poems, in 
1645, Milton had published no poetry, with the 
exception of a sonnet to HenryJLawes, the musi¬ 
cian, prefixed^ to a collection of Psalm'tunes by 
that composer in 1646, till he gave to the world his 


'Paradise Lost, in Ten Books, m 1667. In 1671 
appeared his Paradise Regained and Samson Ago- 
nistes; in 1673 a new edition of^his minor poems, 
with nine new sonnets and other additions 5 , and in 
1674, what is properly the second edition of the 
Paradise Lost, now divided into Twelve Books. 
He died on Sunday, the 8th of November, in that 
year, when within about a month of completing 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. His prose writ¬ 
ings have been already noticed in the preceding 
Book.* Verse, however, was the fojrn in which 
his genius had earliest expressed itself, and also 
thatjn which he had first come forth a- an author. 
Passing over his paraphrases of one or two Psalrils 
done at a still earlier age, we have abundant pro¬ 
mise of the future great poet in hie lines “ On the' 
Death of a Fair Infant,” beginning, 

0 fairest flowar, no sooner blown but blasted, 

written in his seventeenth year; and still more in 
the “ College Exercise,” written in his nineteenth 
year. A portion of this latter is almost as pro¬ 
phetic as it is beautiful; and, as the verses have 
not been much noticed,| we will here give a few of 
them :— 

Ilail,'native Language, that by sinews weak 
IHd'st move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 

And mnd'st imperfect wotd# with childish trips, 
Uulf-unpronouuoed, slide through my intaut lips 

I hate some naked thoughts that rovo about, 

And loudly knock to have their passage out; 

And, weary of their place, do only stay 
Till thou hast deck’d them in their be-tt array.] 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy soivino in some grater subject use. 

Such a* may make thee search thy coffers round," 
lleforo thou clothe my fancy in fit sound; 

Such where tho deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaten’s door 
Look in, and see each blisstul deity 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wues, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire. 

And misty recions ol wide uir next under, 

And lulls of snow, and lofts of piled thunder, 

May toll at length liow green-eyed Neptune raves, 

1h heaven's defiance mustering all his wares; 

Then sing of secret things that came to ptbs 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was ; 

And last of kings, nnd queens, and heroes old, 

Such as the wise Dcmodocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous’ least. 

While sad Ulysses' soul and all the rest 
Are held with his melodious harmony 
In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

This was written in 1627. Fourteen years later, 
after his return from Italy, where some of his 
juvenile Latin compositions, and some others in 
the same language, which, as he tells us, he “ had 
shifted in scarcity of books and conveniences to 
patch up amongst them,'were received with written 
encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to 
bestow on men of this side the Alpsand when, 
assenting in so far to these commendations, and 
not less to an inward prompting which now grew 
daily upon him, he had ventured to indulge the 
hope that, by labour and study—“ which I take," 

• See ante, pp. 609,616. 

+ Mr, Hallaxo, in his late work on the Literature of Europe, inad¬ 
vertently assumes that we have no English verse of Milton s written 
before hi* twenty-second year. 
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he nobly says, “ to be my portion in this life"— 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, he 
“ might perhaps l^ave something so written in 
after-times as they should not willingly let it die*’ 
—he continuecLftill inclined to fix all the industry 
and art he could unite to the adorning of.his native 
tongue—or, as he goes on to sdy, “ to be an inter¬ 
preter and reloter of the best and sagest things 
among mine sown citizens, throughout this island, 
in the mother-dialect;—that what the greatest 
and choicest jvits of Athens, Rome, or modern 
Italy, and tho*e Hebrews of old, did for their 
country, I, ia my proportion, with this over and 
above of being a Christian, might do for mine; 
not caring to be once named abroad, though per¬ 
haps I could attain to that, but content with 
these British islands as my world;” and he again, 
more distinctly than before, though still only in 
general expressions, announced the great design, 
“ of highest hope and hardest attempting,” which 
lie proposed to himself one day to accomplish— 
whether in the epic form, as exemplified by Homer, 
Virgil, and Tasso,or after the dramatic, “wherein 
Sophocles and Euripides reign”—or in the style 
of “ those magnific odes and hymns” of Pindarus 
and Callimachus—not forgetting that of all these 
kjnds of writing the highest models are to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures—in the Book of Job, in 
the Song of Solomon and the Apocalypse of St. 
John, in the frequent songs interspersed through¬ 
out the Law aud the Prophets. “ The thing 
which I had to say,” concluded this remarkable 
announcement, “ and those intentions which have 
lived within me ever since I could conceive myself 
anything worth to my country, I return to crave 
excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from me 
by an abortive and foredated discovery. And the 
accomplishment of them lies not hut in a power 
above man’s to promise; but that none hath by 
more studious ways endeavoured, and with more 
unwearied spirit that none shall, that 1 dare almost 
aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure will 
extend; and that the land had once enfranchised 
herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, un¬ 
der whose inquisitorious and tyrannical dunccry 
no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither do 
I think it shame to covenant with any knowing 
reader, that for some few years yet I may go on. 
trust.with him toward the payment of what 1 am 
now indebted ; as being a work not to he raised 
from the heat of youtl^or the vapours of wine, like 
that which flows at waste from the pen of some 
vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming 
parasite; nor to he obtained %y the invocation of 
dame Memory and her Siren daughters; but by 
devotlt prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his Beraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
To this must be added industrious and select rend¬ 
ing, steady observation, insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairs. Till which in some 
measure be accomplished, at mine own peril and 


cost I refuse not to sustain this expectation from 
as many as are not loth to hgzard as much credu¬ 
lity upon the best pledges that I can give them.”? 

Before this, Milton had published of his poetry 
only his Comnis and Lyeidas •„ t]je former in 1637, 
the latter with some otnerCambridge verses on the 
same occasion, the loss at sea of his friend Edward 
King, in 1638; but, besides some of his sonnets 
and other minor pieces, he had also written the 
fragment entitled Arcades and the two companion 
poems theL’Allegro and the II Penseroso. These 
productions already attested the worthy successor 
of the greatest writers of English verse in the pre¬ 
ceding age—recalling the fancy and the melody of 
the minor poems of Spenser and Shakspcare, and 
of the Faithful Shepherdet# of Fletcher. The 
Comus, indeed, might be considered as an avowed 
imitation of the last-mentioned produation. The 
resemblance in poetical character between the 
two sylvan dramas of Fletcher and Milton is 
very close; and they may he said to stand apart 
from all else in our literature—for Ben Jenson's 
Sad Sheperd is no? for a moment to be compared 
with either, and in the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Shakspcare, ever creative, passionate, and dra- 
"matie beyond all other writers, has soared so high 
above both, whether we look to the supernatural 
part of his fable or to its scenes of human interest, 
that we are little reminded of his peopled wood¬ 
lands, his fairies, his lovers, or his glorious “ rude 
mechanicals,” either by the Faithful Shepherdess 
or the Comus. Of these two compositions, Mil¬ 
ton’s must be admitted to have the higher moral 
inspiration, and it is also the more.elaborste and 
exact as a piece of writing; hut in all that goes to 
make up dramatic effect, in the involvement and 
conduct of the story, and in the eloquence of na¬ 
tural feeling, Fletcher’s is decidedly superior. It 
has been remarked that even in Shakspeare’s early 
narrative poems—his Venus and Adonis, and his 
Tarquiu aud Lucrece—we may discern the future 
great dramatist by the full and unwithholding 
abandonment with which he there projects himself 
into whatever character he bringB forward, and the 
power of vivid conception with which he realizes 
the visionary scene, hnd brings it around him 
almost in the distinctness of broad daylight, as 
shown by a peculiar directness and life of ex¬ 
pression evidently coming everywhere unsought, 
and escaping from his pen, one might almost say 
without his own consciousness, without appa¬ 
rently any feeling, at least, of either art exercised 
or feat achieved.! In the case of Milton, on tlte 
contrary, his first published poem and earliest 
poetical attempt of any,considerable extent, al¬ 
though in the dramatic form, affords abundant 
evidence that his genius was not dramatic. Comus 
is an exquisitely beautiful poem, hut nearly desti¬ 
tute of everything we more especially look for in a 
drama—of passion, of character, of story, of action 

'» 

• The Reason of Church Government urged ugainst 1‘relacy (pub¬ 
lished in 1641). * 

■ See this illustrated in Coleridge’s Biographia I.iteraria, sol. li. 
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or movement of any kind. It flow* on in a con- * 
tinned stream of eloquence, fancy, and most melo¬ 
dious versification ; but thgye is no dialogue, pro¬ 
perly so called, no replication of diverse emotions 
or natures; it is*Milton alone who»sings or de¬ 
claims all the while,—sometimes of course on one 
side of tire argument, sometimes on the other, and 
not, it may be, without changing his attitude and 
the tone of his voice, but still-speaking only from 
one head, from one heart, from one ever-present and 
ever-dominant constitution of being. And from 
this imprisonment within himself Milton never 
escapes, either in his dramatic or in his other 
poetry; it is the characteristic which distinguishes 
him not only from our great dramatists, but also 
from other great cpis and narrative poets. His 
poetry has been sometimes described as to an 
unusual degree wanting in the expression sf hrn 
own personal feelings; and, notwithstanding some 
remarkable instances of exception, not only in his 
minor pieces, but in his great epic, the remark is 
true in a certain sense. He is no habitual brooder 
over hiB own emotions, no Belf-dissector, no sys¬ 
tematic resortcr for inspiration to the accidents of 
his own personal history. His subject in some 
degree forbade this; his proud and lofty nature 
still more withheld him from it. But, although 
disdaining thus to picture himself at full length 
either for our pity or admiration, he has yet im¬ 
pressed the stamp of his own individuality—of his 
own character, moral as well as intellectual—ns 
deep on all he has written as if his theme had been 
ever so directly himself. Compare him in this 
respect with Homer. We scarcely conceive of the 
old Greek poet as having a sentient existence at 
all, any more than we do of the sea or the breezes 
of heaven, whose music his continuous, undulating 
verse, ever various, ever the same, resembles. 
Who in the delineation of the wrath of Achilles 
finds a trace of the temper or character of the deli¬ 
neator ? Who in Milton’s Satan does not recog¬ 
nise much of Milton himself? But, although the 
spirit of his poetry is thus essentially egotistic, the 
range of his poetic power is not thereby confined 
within narrow limits. He had not the “ myriad- 
minded” nature of Shakspeare—the all-penetrating 
sympathy by which the greatest of dramatists 
could transform himself for the time into any, one 
of the other existences around him, no matter how 
high, no matter how low: conceive the haughty 
genius of Milton employed in the task of develop¬ 
ing such a character as Justice Shallow, or Bottom 
the weaver, or a score of others to be found in the 
brilliant throng, every man of them of nature’s 
producing, headed by Fplataff and ending with 
Dogberry! Nothing of this kind he could have 
performed any better than the most humbly gifted 
of the sons of men; he had no more the wit or 
humour requisite for it than he had the power of 
intense and universal sympathy. But his proper 
region was still a vast one; and there, his vision, 
though always tinged with the colour of his own 
passions and opinions, was, notwithstanding, both 


as far-reaching and as searching as any poet’s 
ever was. In its style or form his poetry may be 
considered to belong rudimeqtally to the same 
Italian school with that of the greatest df his pre¬ 
decessors—-of Chaucer, of Spensgr, and of Shak¬ 
speare. Jlut, as of each of these others, so it is 
true of him, that*the inspiration of his Italian 
models is most perceptible in his earlier and minor 
verses, and that in his more matusc and higher 
efforts he enriched this original basis of his poetic 
maimer with so much of a different character, 
partly derived from other foreign'sources, partly 
peculiar to himself, that the modeoof conception 
and expression which he ulflfnately thus wofked 
out is most correctly described by calling it his 
own. Conversant as he was with the language 
and literature of Italy, his poetry probably ac¬ 
quired what it has of Italian in its character prin¬ 
cipally through the medium of the elder poets of 
his own country; and it is, accordingly, still more 
English than Italian. Much of its inner spirit, 
and something also of its outward fashion,, is of 
Hebrew derivation; we should say that from the 
fountain of no other literature did Milton drink 
with 60 much eagerness as from thjs, awl by no 
other was his genius so much nourished and 
strengthened. Not -a little, also, one so accom¬ 
plished in the lore of classic antiquity must needs 
have acquired from that source ; the tones of the 
poetry of Greece and Rome are heard more or less 
audibly everywhere in that of the great epic poet 
of England. Butin what he has actually achieved 
the modern writer rises high “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” Nothing in the poetry 
of the ancient world approaches the richness and 
beauty, still less the sublimity, of the most tri¬ 
umphant passages in Paradise Lost. .The First 
Book of that poem is probably the most splendid 
and perfect of human compositions—the one, that 
is to say, which unites these two qualities in the 
highest degree; and the Fourth is as unsurpassed 
for grace and luxuriance as that is for magnifi¬ 
cence of imagination. And though these are 
perhaps the two greatest hooks in the poem, taken 
each as a whole, there are passages in every one of 
the other books equal or almost equal to the finest 
in these. And worthy of the thoughts that breathe 
«&tc the words that burn. A tide of gorgeous elo¬ 
quence rolls on from beginning to end, like a.rivcr 
of molten gold; outblazing, it may be safely 
affirmed, everything of the kind in any other 
poetry. Finally, Milton’s blank verse, both for its 
rich and varied music and its exquisite adaptation, 
would in itself almost deserve to be styled poetry, 
without the words; alone of all our poets, before 
or since, he has brought out the full capabilities of 
the language in that form of composition. Indeed, 
out of the drama, he is still our only great blank 
verse writer. Compared to his, the blank verse 
of no other of our narrative or didactic poets, un¬ 
less we are to except a few of the happiest attempts 
at the direct imitation of his pauses and cadences, 
reads like anything else than a sort of muffled 
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rhyme—rhyme spoilt by the ends being blunted or 
broken off. Who remembers, who can repeat, 
any narrative blank verse but his ? In whose ear 
docs any .other li!ig(£r? . • 

The poetry of Milton, though principally pro¬ 
duced after thtrlleatoration, belongs in everything 
but in date to the preceding age ; and this is also 
nearly as true of that of Cowley. Abraham Cow¬ 
ley, bom in London in 1618, published his first 
volume of verse, under the title of “ Poetic Blos¬ 
soms,”. in 1633, when he was yet only a boy of 
fifteen : one piece contained in this publication, 
indeed—' 1 T-jie Tragical History of Pyramus and 
Tlasbe”—was tyritten when he was only in his 
tenth year. The four books of his unfinished epic 
entitled “ Davideis” were mostly written while 
he was a student at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His pastoral drama of Love’B Riddle, and his Latin 
comedy called Naufragium Joculare, were both 
published in 1638. In 1641 appeared his collec¬ 
tion of amatory poems entitled “ The Mistress,” 
and jn 1653 his comedy of “ The Guardian,” after¬ 
wards altered, and republished as “ The Cutter 
of Coleman Street.” After the Restoration he 
collected such of his pieces as he thought worth 
preserving, and republished them together with 
some additional productions, of which the most 
important were his “Davideis,” already men¬ 
tioned, and his “ Pindarique Odes.” 

Few poets have been more popular, or more 
praised, in their own time than Cowley. Milton is 
said to have declared that the three greatest Eng¬ 
lish poets wore Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley; 
though it does not follow that he held all three to 
be equally great. Sir John Denham, in some 
verses on Cowley’s “ Deatli and Burial amongst 
the Ancient Poets” in Westminster Abbey, sets 
him above all the English poets that had gone be¬ 
fore him, and prophesies that posterity will hold 
him to have been equalled by Virgil alone among 
those of antiquity. For a long time, too, his works 
appear to have been more generally read than 
those of any other English poet, if a judgment 
maybe formed from the frequency with which they 
were reprinted, and the numerous copies of them 
in various forms that still exist.* This popular 
favour they seem to have shared with those of 
Donne, whose legitimate successor Cowiey w^s 
considered; or rather, when the poetry of Donne 
became obsolete or unfashionable, that of Cowley 
took its place in the reading and admiration of the 
poetical part of the jlbblic. Cowley, indeed, is in 
the, maui a mere modernization and dilution of 
Danne. With the same ganeral characteristics of 
manner, lie is somewhat less forced and fantastical, 
a good deal less indecent, but unfortunately also 
infinitely less poetical. Everything about him, in 
shqrt, is less deep, and strong, and genuine. His 
imagination is tinsel, or mere surface gilding, com¬ 
pared to Donne’s solid gold; his wit little better 
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than word-catching, to the profound meditative 
quaintness of the elder poet j and of passion, with 
which all Donne’s finest lines are tremulous, Cow¬ 
ley has none. Consifiorahle grace and dignity 
occasionally distinguish his Pjndaric Odes (which, 
however, are Pindaric only in iorm qnd name); 
and he has shown much elegant pluyfulncfs of 
style and fancy in his translations from and imita¬ 
tions of Anacreon, apd in some other verses written 
in the same manner. As for what he intends for 
love verses, some of them are pretty enough frost¬ 
work ; but the only sort of love there is in tfiem is 
the love of point and sparkle. 

This manner of writing is more fitly applied 
by another celebrated poet of the present period, 
Samuel Butler, the immortal author of Hudibras. 
Butler, born in 1612, is said to have written most 
of tys great poem during the interregnmn ; but the 
first part of it was not published till 1663. The 
poetry of Butler has been very happily designated 
as merely the comedy of that style of composition 
which Donne and Cowley practised in its more 
serious form—the difference between the two 
modes of writing being much the same with that 
which is presented by a countenance of a peculiar 
cast of features when solemnised by deep reflection, 
and the same countenance when lighted up by 
cheerfulness or distorted by mirth.* And it may 
be added that the gayer and more animated ex¬ 
pression is here, upon the whole, the more natural 
and attractive. The quantity of explosive matter 
of all kinds which Butler has contrived to pack up 
in his verses is wonderful; it is crack upon crack, 
flash upon flash, from the first line of his long 
poem to the last. Much of this incessant be- 
dazzlement is, of course, merely verbal, or other¬ 
wise of the humblest species of wit; but au infinite 
number of the happiest things is also thrown out. 
And Hudibras is far from being all mete broad 
farce. Butler’s power of arguing in verse, in bis 
own way, may almost be put on a par with Dry- 
deu’s in his; and, persevcringly as he devotes him¬ 
self upon system to the exhibition of the ludicrous 
and grotesque, he sometimes surprises us with a 
sudden gleam of the truest beauty of thought and 
expression breaking out from the midst of the 
usual rattling fire of smartnesses and conundrums 
—as when in one place he exclaims of a thin 
cloud drawn over the moon— 

M yaterlousA’pil ;*of'bvtfihtnp88"mftdo, 
fTAt on^e her lustre and her shade.! J 

Edmund Waller, bora in 1G05, had announced 
himself as a writer of verse before the close of the 
reign of James I., by his lines on the escape of 
Prince Charles at the ’port of San Andero, in the 
Bay of Biscay, on his return from Spain, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1623; and he continued to cultivate the 
muse occasionally till after the accession of James 
II., in whose reign he died, in the year 1687. 
His last production was the little poem concluding 


• A twelfth edition of the collection formed Cowley himielf ”"* 
published by Touson la 1721. 


’ JScott.in Life ofDryden. 
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with one of his happiest, one of hia most cha¬ 
racteristic, and one of his best-known passages 

Tli* soul’s dark cottars, batter'd and deeay’d, 

L*ts in new light through cfclifk* that time has made: 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home: , 
leaving the old, kith worlds at once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Fenton, his editor, tells us that a number of poems 
on religious subjects, to which these verses refer, 
were mostly written when he’ was about eighty 
years old; and he has himself intimated that his 
bodily'faculties were now almost gone 

When wo for age could neither read uor wiite, 

The subject made us able to indite. 

Waller, therefore, as well as Milton, Cowley, and 
Butler, may be considered to have formed his 
manner in the last agd ; but his poetry hardly be¬ 
longs to the true English school even so much as 
that of either Butler or Cowley. The truth is, 
tliat the influence of the literature of France had 
begun to be felt by our own at an earlier date than 
is commonly assumed. The court of Charles I. 
was far from being so thoroughly French as that of 
Charles II.; but the connexion established be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms through Queen Henrietta 
could not fail to produce, a partial imitation of 
French models both in writing and in other things. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the French 
poetry (and indeed of French art in general), 
neatness in the dressing of the thought, had already 
been carried much farther by Malherbe, Racan, 
Malleville, and others, than among ourselves; and 
these writers are probably to be accounted the true 
fathers of Waller, and also, in great part, of Carew 
and Lovelace, the contemporaries of the earlier 
portion of his poetical career, and with whom in 
respect of poetical style and manner he may be 
classed.* Both Lovelace and Carew, however, as 
has been already intimated, have more passion 
than Waller, who, with all his taste and elegance, 
was incapable of either expressing or feeling any¬ 
thing very lofty or generous,—being, in truth, 
poet as he was, a very mean-souled description of 
person, as his despicable political course sufficiently 
evinced.f His poetry accordingly is beyond the 
reach of critical animadversion on the score of 
such extravagance as is sometimes prompted by 
strong emotion. Waller is always perfectly master 
of himself, and idolizes his mistress with quite as 
much coolness and self-possession as he flatters 
his prince. But, although cold and unafliecting at 
all times, he occasionally rises to much dignity of 

• We have posiibly jlooe «om» uyastloe to Waller by awumibjf. »• 
wo did, la the last Bo^k (*ee ante, p. 6041, that Carew, whone death 
preceded his by bo many year*, wua a writer of verse before hjm. 
Carew died, Clarendon says, at the a?* of fifty, in 1639; but the 
earliest known edition of hi* poetns^ \»us only published the year 
after his death, and he may not bate written anything of earlier date 
than Wuller’s lines on the priuce’e escape in 16126. 

f 8*-eatite, p. 809. After his narrow escape in 1648 he went 
abroad, “ and,, travelling into Prance,” ■aJsKeauet, “ Improved him¬ 
self in good wtteis; and fur the rett of his life, which was very lung, 
he choite rather to he admired for a poet than to be envied for a poli¬ 
tician." They print among his works some of hit speeches in par- 
li*rae«t~aTn»ng the rest his uddress on Tuesday, July 4th, lo43, 
when he “wm brought to the bar, and had leave given him by the 
Speuker<.<o ouy wlmt he could for himself before they proceeded to 
expel hint the House,” which is throughout oue of the mo*t abject 
prostration* ever'made by anything in the shape of a man. 


thought and manner. His panegyric on Crom¬ 
well, the offering of his gratitude to the protector 
for the permission granted to him of returning to 
England after ten years’ exile, C V certainly one of 
the most graceful pieces of adulation ever offered 
by poetry to power s and the poet is'here probably 
more sincere than in moat of his effusions, for the 
occasion was one on which he was likely to be 
moved to more than usual earnestness of feeling. 
A few years after he welcomed Charles'II, on his 
restoration to the throne of his ancestors in another 
poem, which has been generally considered a much 
less spirited composition; Fenton accounts for the 
falling off by the author’s adv.vipe in the mean¬ 
while from his forty-ninth to his fifty-fifth year— 
“ from which time,” he observes, “ his genius be¬ 
gan to decline apace from its meridianbut the 
poet himself assigned another reason:—when 
Charles frankly told him that he thought his own 
panegyric much inferior to Cromwell’s, “ Sir, re¬ 
plied Waller, we poets never succeed so well in 
writing truth os in fiction.” Perhaps the true rea¬ 
son, after all, might be that his majesty’s return 
to England was not quite so exciting a subject to 
Mr. Waller’s muse as his own return bad been. 
One thing must be admitted in regard to Waller’s 
poetry; it. is free from all mere verbiage and 
empty sound; if he rarely or never strikes a ver j 
powerful note, there is at least always something 
for the fancy or the understanding, as well as for 
the ear, in every expression. He abounds also in 
ingenious thoughts, which he dresses to the best 
advantage, and exhibits with great transparency of 
style. Eminent, however, as he is in his class, lie 
must be reckoned among that subordinate class of 
poetB who think and express themselves chiefly in 
similitudes, not among those who conceive and 
write passionately and metaphorically. He had a 
decorative and illuminating, but not a transform¬ 
ing imagination. 

Sir Charles Sedley stands in something like the 
same relation to Waller as Sir John Suckling stood 
in to Carew and Lovelace. Sedley is the Suckling 
of the time of Charles II., with less impulsiveness 
and more insinuation, but a kindred gaiety and 
sprightliness of fancy, and an answering liveliness 
and at the same time courtly ease and elegance of 
diction. King Charles, a good judge of such 
matters, was accustomed to say that Sedley’s style, 
either in writing or discourse, would be the stand¬ 
ard of the English tongue; and his contemporary, 
the Duke of Buckingham (Vftliers), used to call 
his exquisite art of expression Sedley’s wilchcraj'l. 
Sedley -wus a very yoiyig man when he attuned 
his high reputation, having been tcarcely twenty 
when the Restoration took place. He’ survived 
both the Revolution and the century, dying in the 
year 1701. Of- the other minor and court poets 
of that age, the celebrated Earl of Rochester 
(Wilmot)—although the brutal grossness of the 
greater part of his verse has deservedly made both 
it and its author infamous—was undoubtedly the 
greatest. , There is a strength and pregnancy of 
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expression in the beet of Rochester's compositions! 
which lias seldom been surpassed. Rochester was 
still younger than Sedley when he hid acquired 
the repuitation »of one of the most brilliant wits 
and poets of the! day, not having completed his 
thirty-third 1%r when Kfe died, in July, 1680. Of 
the poetical productions of the other dourt wits of 
Charles’s reign the principal are, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s satirical comedy of The Rehearsal, 
which was very effective when first produced, and 
still enjoys a great reputation, though it would 
probably beVhought but a heavy joke by most 
readers not parried away by the prejudice in its 
fiwour; the Eadosf Roscommon’s very common¬ 
place Essay on Translated Verse ; and the Earl of 
• Dorset’s lively and well-known song, “To all you 
ladies now on land,’’ written at sea the night before 
the engagement with the Dutch on the 3rd of June, 
1665, or rather professing to have been then 
written, for the asserted poetic tranquillity of the 
noble author in expectation of the morrow’s fight 
has, we believe, been disproved or djsputed. The 
Marquis of Halifax and Lord Godolphin were also 
writers of verse at this time; but neither of them 
has left anything worth remembering. Among the 
minor poets of the time, however, we ought not to 
forget Charles Cotton, best known for his humor¬ 
ous, though somewhat coarse, travesties of Virgil 
and Lucian, and for his continuation of Isaac 
Walton’s Treatise on Angling and his fine idiomatic 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, but also the 
author of some short original pieces in verse, of 
much fancy and liveliness. One entitled an “ Ode 
to Winter,” in particular, has been highly, praised 
by Wordsworth.* We need scarcely mention Sir 
William Davenant’s long and languid heroic poem 
of Gondibcrt, though Hobbes, equally eminent in 
poetry and the mathematics, has declared that he 
“ never yet saw poem that had so much shape of 
art, health of morality, and vigour and beauty of 
expressionand has prophesied that, were it not 
for the mutability of modem tongues, “ it would 
last as long as either thevLneid or I!iad.”f Alas! 
the English of the reign of Charles II. is not yet ob¬ 
solete, nor likely to become so; Homer and Virgil 
are also still read and admired; but men have for¬ 
gotten Gondibert, almost as much as they have 
Hobbes’s own Iliad and Odyssey. 

By far the most illustrious name among the 
English poets of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century—if we exclude Milton as belonging pro¬ 
perly to the preceding age—is that of John Dryden. 
Bom in 1632, Dryden produced his first known 
composition in verse in 164P, his lines on the death 
of Lord Hastings, a young nobleman of great pro¬ 
mise, who was suddenly cut off by small-pox, on 
the eve of hii intended marriage, in that year. 
This earliest of Dryden’s poems is in the most 
ambitious style of the school of Donne and Cow¬ 
ley : Donne himself, indeed, has scarcely penned 
anything quite so extravagant as one passage, in 

• Sea Preface to Lyrical Hal&ds, 1816. 

t Answer to Davenont's Preface to Gondibert. 
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which the fancy of the young poet runs riot among 
the phenomena of the loathsome disease to which 
Lord Hastings had fallen if victim:— 

So many spot*, like imeveAro Venus’ soil, 

One jewel net ufl' with *o rumiy a foil; 

Winters wit* pride swell’ll, which Shrill's flesh did sprout’ 

Like rose buds stuck i' the lily skin about. 

Each little pimpit had a lear in it, ' 

To w ail the fault its rising iUd*coinnjit;— 

and so forth. Almost the only feature of the 
future Dryden which this production discloses is 
his deficiency in sensibility or heart; exciting as 
the occasion was, it does not contain an Meeting 
line. Perhaps, on comparing his imitation with 
Donne’s own poetry, so instinct with tenderness 
and passion, Dryden may have seen or felt that 
bis own wanted the very quality which was the 
light ami lift of that of*bis master ; at any 
rate, wiser than Cowley, who had the^ame reason 
for'shunning a competition with Donne, he aban¬ 
doned this stylewith his first attempt, and, indeed, 
for anything that appears, gave up the writing of 
poetry for some years altogether. His next verses 
of any consequence are dated nine years later,— 
his “ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Crom¬ 
well,”—and, destitute as they are of the vigorous 
conception and full and easy flow of versification 
which he afterwards attained, they are free from 
any trace of the elaborate and grotesque absurdity 
of the Elegy on Lord Hastings. His Astrea 
Redux, or poem on the return of the king, produced 
two years after, evinces a growing freedom and 
command of style. But it is in his Annus Mira- 
bilis, written in 1666, that his genius broke forth 
for the first time with any promise of that full 
effulgence at which it ultimately arrived ; here, in 
spite of the incumbrance of a stanza (the quatrain 
of alternately rhyming heroics) which he after¬ 
wards wisely exchanged for a more manageable 
kind of verse, we have much both of the nervous 
diction and the fervid fancy which characterise his 
latest and best works. From this date to the end . 
of his days, Dryden’s life was one long literary 
labour; eight original poems of considerable 
length, many shorter pieces, twenty-eight dramas, 
and several volumes of poetical translation from 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, 
Horace, Juvenal,' Persius, and Virgil, together 
with numerous discourses in prose, some of them 
very long and elaborate, attest the industry as well 
as the fertility of a mind which so much toil and 
so many draughts upon its resources were so far 
from exhausting, that its powers continued not 
only to exert themselves with unimpaired elasticity, 
but to grow stronger and brighter to the last. The 
genius of Dryden certainly did not, as that of 
Waller is said to ha*e. done, begin “to decline 
apace from its meridian” after he had reached 
his fifty-fifth year. *His famous Alexander’s Feast 
and his Fables, his greatest^oems, were the last 
he produced, and were published together jn the 
year 1700, only a few months before his death, at 
the age of sixty-nine. 

Dryden has commonly been considered to have 
5 u 
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founded a new school of English poetry ; but per¬ 
haps it would be more strictly correct to regard 
him as having only carried to higher perfection— 
perhaps to the highest to .Which it has yet been 
brought—a style of poetry which had been culti¬ 
vated long before his day. The satires of Hall 
and oi'Marjston,* and also the NosceTeipsum of Sir 
John Davies,J all published before the end of the 
sixteenth century, not to refer toother less eminent 
examples, may be classed as of the same school 
with his poetry. It is a school very distinguish¬ 
able from that to which Milton and the greatest of 
our elder poets belong, deriving its spirit and cha¬ 
racter, as it does, chiefly from the ancient Homan 
classic poetry, whereas the other is mainly the 
offspring of the middle ageB, of Gothic manners 
and feelings and the Romance or Provencal litera¬ 
ture. The one therefore may he called, with suffi¬ 
cient propriety, the classic, the other the romantic 
school of poetry. But it seems to be a mistake to 
assume that the former first arose in England after 
the Restoration, under the influence of the imita¬ 
tion of the French, which then became fashion¬ 
able ; the most that can be said is, that the French 
taste which then became prevalent among 11 s may 
have encouraged its revival, for undoubtedly what 
has been called the classic school of poetry had 
been cultivated by English writers at a much 
earlier date; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the example of the modern poetry of France 
had any share in originally turning our own into 
that channel. Marston and Hall, and Sackville 
in his Ferrex and Porrex, and Ben Jonson in his 
comedies and tragedies, and the other early writers 
of English poetry in the classic vein, appear not to 
have imitated any French poets, but to have 
gone to the fountain-head, and sought in the pro¬ 
ductions of the Roman poets themselves,—in the 
plays of Terence and Seneca, and the satires of 
Juvenal and Remus,—for examples and models. 
Nay, even Dryden, at a later period, probably 
formed himself almost exclusively upon the same 
originals and upon the works of these his prede¬ 
cessors among his own countrymen, and was little, 
if at all, indebted to or influenced by any French 
pattern. His poetry, unlike as it is to that of 
Milton or Spenser, has still a thoroughly English 
character—an English force and heartiness, and, 
with all its classicality, not a little even of the 
freedom and luxuriance of the more genuine Eng¬ 
lish style. Smooth Waller, who preceded him, 
may have learned something from the modern 
French poets; and so may Pope, who came after 
him ; but Dryden’s fiery /energy and “ full-re¬ 
sounding line” have nothing in common with them 
in spirit or manner. Without either creative ima¬ 
gination or any power of pathos, he is in argu¬ 
ment, in satire, and in declamatory magnificence, 
the greatest of our poets. His poetry, indeed, is 
not tltf highest kind of poetry, but in that kind he 
stands unrivalled and unapproached. Pope, his 
great disciple, who, in correctness, in neatness, and 

* See ante, pp. 69i and 609, f See ante, p. 602. 


; in the brilliancy of epigrammatic point, has out 
shone his master, has not come near him iu easy 
flexible vigour, in indignant vehemence, in narra¬ 
tive rapidity, any more titan he"hcs in sweep and 
variety of versification. Dryden never writes 
coldly, or timidly, or drowsily. TLcNnovement of 
verse always sets hjm on fire, and whatever he 
produces is a coinage hot from the brain, not 
slowly scraped or pinched into shape, but struck 
out as from a die with a few stout blovft or a single 
wrench of the screw. It is this fervour especially 
which gives to his personal sketches their wonder¬ 
ful life and force: his Absalom and Achitophcl is 
the noblest portrait-gallery in pee,try. 

It is chiefly as a dramatic writer that Dryden 
can be charged with the imitation of French* 
models. Of his plays, nearly thirty in number, 
the comedies for the most part in prose, the trage¬ 
dies in rhyme, few have much merit considered as 
entire works, although there are brilliant passages 
and spirited Beenes in most of them. Of the 
whole number, he has told us that his tragedy of 
All for Love, or the World well Lost (founded on 
the story of Anthony and Cleopatra), was the only 
play he wrote for himself; the rest, he admits, 
were sacrifices to the vitiated taste the age. 
His Almanzor, or the Conquest of Grenada (in two 
parts), although extravagant, is also full of genius.’ 
Of his comedies, the Spanish Friar is perhaps the 
best; it has some most effective sceneB. 

Many others of the poets of this age whose 
names have been already noticed were also dra¬ 
matists. Milton’s Cornus was never acted pub¬ 
licly, nor his Sampson Agonistes at all. Cowley’s 
Love’s Riddle and Cutter of Coleman-strect were 
neither of them originally written for the stage; 
hut the latter was hi ought out in one of the Lon¬ 
don theatres after the Restoration, mid was also 
revived about the middle of the last century. 
Waller altered the fifth act of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, making his additions 
to the blank verse of the old dramatists in rhyme, 
as he states in a prologue:— 

In this old piny what's new we have express’d 
In rhyming verse rUnliuguiah'd from the rest; 

That, us the Rhone its hasty way does make 
(Not initialing waters) through (Jenem’s lake, 

So, having here tho different styles m view. 

You may compaio the former with the new. 

VTUiers, Duke of Buckingham, besides his Re¬ 
hearsal, wrote a farce entitled the Battle of Sedg- 
moor, and also altered Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedy of The Chances. Tl.e tragedy of Valen- 
tiuian of the same writers was altered by the Earl 
of Rochester. Sedley wyote three comedies, mostly 
in prose, and three tragedies, one in rhyme and 
two in blank verse. And Davenant is the author 
of twenty-five tragedies, comedies,'and masques, 
produced between 1629 and his death, in 1668. • 

Of the remaining dramatic writers of the period, 
we must also confine ourselves to little more than 
a mere catalogue. The most eminent names are 
those of Thomas Otway, Nathaniel Lee, John 
Crowne, Sir George Etheridge, William Wycherly, 
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and Thomas Southerne. Of six tragedies and four 
comedies ■written by Otway, his tragedies of the 
Orphan and Venice‘Preserved still sustain his 
fame ami popularity as the most pathetic and te%r- 
druwing of all o»r dramatists. Their licentious¬ 
ness has necessarily banished his comedies from 
the stage, with most of those o£ his contemporaries. 
Lee has also great tenderness, with much more fire 
and imagination than Otway; of his pieces, eleven 
in number,—all tragedies,—his Theodosius, or the 
Force of Love, and his Rival Queens, or Alexander 
the Great, aljp the most celebrated. Crowne, 
though several of his plays were highly successful 
when first, produced, was almost forgotten, till Mr. 
Lamb reprinted some of his scenes in his dramatic 
specimens, and showed that no dramatist of that 
age had written finer things. Of seventeen pieces 
produced by Crowne between 1671 and 1698, his 
tragedy of Thyestes and his comedy of Sir Courtley 
Nice are in particular of eminent merit, the first 
for its poetry, the second for plot and character. 
Etheridge is the author of only three comedies, 
the ‘Comical Revenge (1664), She Would if 
She Could (1668), and the Man of Mode, or 
Sir Fopling Flutter (1676); all remarkable for 
the polish and fluency of the dialogue, and en¬ 
titled to be regarded as having first set the ex¬ 
ample of that modern style of comedy which 
was .afterwards cultivated by Wycheriy, Fnr- 
qubar, Vanbrugh, and Congreve. Wycheriy, 
who was bom in 1640, and lived till 1715, pro¬ 
duced his only four plays, Love in a Wood, The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, The Country Wife, 
and The Plain Dealer, all comedies, between the" 
years 1672 and 1677. The two last of these 
pieces are written with more elaboration than any¬ 
thing of Etheridge’s, and both contain some hold 
delineation of character and strong satiric writing, 
reminding us at times of Ben Jonsou; hut, like 
him, too, Wycheriy is deficient in case and 
nature. Southerne, who was only horn in the year 
of the Restoration, and lived till 1746, had pro¬ 
duced no more than his two first plays before the 
close of the present period—his tragedy of the 
Loyal Brother in 1682, and his comedy of the 
Disappointment in 1684. Often dramatic pieces 
of which he is the author, five are comedies, and 
are of little value ; hut his tragedies of The Fatal 
Marriage (1692),Oroonoko(1696),and the 8pa^ 
tan Dame (1719), are interesting and affecting. 

It is hardly worth while to mention, under the 
head of the literatwe of the age, the seventeen 
plays of King William’s poet laureate, Thomas 
Shadwell, better rememb^ed by Dryden’s im¬ 
mortal nick-name of Mac Flecnoe; or the equally 
numerous brood of the muse of Elkanali Settle, 
the city poet, Dfyden’s 

• Doc*{,', whom God for mankind’s mirth has made; 

or the nine of Shadwell’s successor in the laureate- 
ship, Nahum Tate, the author of the worst altera¬ 
tions of Shakspeare, the worst version of the 
Psalms of David, and the worst continuation of a 


great poem (his second part of the Absalom and 
Achitophcl) extant; or, lastly, although she had 
more talent than any of •these, the seventeen 
pieces of the notorious Itylrs. Aphra Behn— Pope's 
Astraea, 

wl.o fttirly puts ull ohaKu;t<4s to bod. 

This Mrs. Behn, besides her plays, was the author¬ 
ess of a number of novels and tales, which, amid 
great impetuosity afld turbulence of style, contain 
some ingeniously contrived incidents and some 
rather effective painting of the passions. • 
Eminent as he is among the poets of his age, 
Dryden is also one of the greatest of its prose 
writers. In ease, flexibility, und variety, indeed, 
his English prose has scarcely ever been excelled. 
Of our odier most celcbrated*prose-writers belong¬ 
ing to the present period, Clarendon may he first 
meiftioned, although his great work, liis Ilistory 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars, was not pub¬ 
lished till the year 1702, nor his Life and Con¬ 
tinuation of his History, before 1759. Ilis style 
cannot he commended for its correctness; the 
manner in which he constructs his sentences, in¬ 
deed, often sets at defiance all the rules of syntax; 
but yet lie is never unintelligible or obscure—with 
such admirable expository skill is the matter 
arranged and spread out, even where the mere 
verbal sentence-making is the most negligent and 
entangled. The style, in fact, is that proper to 
speaking rather than to writing, and had, no doubt, 
been,acquired by Clarendon not so much from 
books as from bis practice in speaking at the bar 
and in parliament; for, with great natural abili¬ 
ties, he dues not seem to have bad much acquaint¬ 
ance with literature, or much acquired knowledge 
of any kind resulting from study. But his writing 
possesses the quality that interests above all the 
graces or artifices of rhetoric—the impress of a 
mind informed by its subject, and having u com¬ 
plete mastery over it; while the broad full stream 
in which it flows makes the reader feel us if he 
were borne along on its tide. The abundance, in 
particular, with which he pours out his stores of 
language and illustration in his characters of the 
eminent persons engaged on both sides of the 
great contest, seems inexhaustible. The historical 
value of his hislor/, however, is not very consider¬ 
able; it has not preserved very many facts which 
are not to be found elsewhere; and, whatever may 
be thought of its general bias, the inaccuracy of its 
details is so great throughout, as demonstrated by 
the authentic evidences of the time, that there is 
scarcely any other contemporary history which is 
so little trustworthy os an authority with regard to 
minute particulars. Clarendon, in truth, was far 
from being placed in the most favourable circum-* 
stances for giving a perfectly correct account of 
many of the events he has undertaken to record : 
he was not, except for a very short time, in the 
midst of the busy scene: looking to it, as he did, 
from a distance, while the mighty drama w*s still 
only in progress, he was exposed to some chances 
5 ii 2 
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of misconception to which even those removed 
from it by a long interval of time are not liable; 
and, without imputing *to him any further intention 
t6 deceive than is implie4 in the purpose which 
we may suppose he chiefly had in view in writing 
his work, the vindication of his owff side of the 
question, .his position as a partisan, intimately 
mixed up with the affaire and interests of one of 
the two contending factions, could not fail both to 
bias his own judgment, and evtsn in some measure 
to distort or colour the reports made to him by 
others! On the whole, therefore, this celebrated 
work is rather a great literary performance than a 
very valuable historical monument. 

Another royalist history of the same times and 
events to which Clarendon’s work is dedicated, the 
Behemoth of Thomas' Hobbes of Malmesbury, in¬ 
troduces one of the most distinguished names both 
in English literature and in modern metaphysical, 
ethical, and political philosophy. Hobbes, born 
in 1588, commenced author in 1028, at the age of 
forty, by publishing his translation of Thucydides, 
but did not produce his first original work, his 
Latin treatise entitled “ De Cive,” till 1042. This 
was followed by bis treatises entitled “ Human 
Nature” and “ De Corpore Politico,” in 1650; 
his Leviathan, in 1651; his translations in verse 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in 1075 ; and his “ Behe¬ 
moth, or History of the Causes of the Civil Wars 
of England, and of the counsels and artifices by 
which .they were carried on, from the year 1040 to 
the year 1660,” a few months after his death, at 
the age of mnety-two, in 1079. Regarded merely 
as a writer of English, there can be little difference 
of opinion about the high rank to be assigned to 
Hobbes. Helms been described as our first uni¬ 
formly careful and correct writer ;* and be may 
be admitted to buve at least set the first conspi¬ 
cuous and influential example, in what may be 
called our existing English (for Roger Ascham, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, and one or two other early 
writers, seem to have aimed at the same thing in a 
preceding stage of the'languugc), of that regular ity 
of style which has since his time been generally 
attended to. This, however, is his least merit. 
No writer has succeeded in making language a 
more perfect exponent of thought than it is as 
employed by Hobbes. His style is not poetical or 
glowingly eloquent, because his mind was not 
poetical, and die subjects about which he wrote 
would have rejected the exaggerations of imagina¬ 
tive or passionate expression if he had been ca¬ 
pable of supplying such. But in the prime qua¬ 
lities of precision and perspicuity, and also in eco¬ 
nomy and succinctness, in force and in terseness, 
it is the very perfection of a merely expository 
■style. Without any affectation of point, also, it often 
shapes itself easily and naturally into the happiest 
aphoristic and epigrammatic forms. IIobbeB’s 
clearness and aptness of expression, the effect of 
which is like that of reading a hook with a good 
light, *ever forsake him—not even in that most 

» • Hallam, iu Lit. ofEur. 


singular performance, his version of Homer, where 
there is scarcely a trace of ability of any other 
kind. There are said to be only two lines in that 
work in which he is actually poitbal; those which 
describe the infant Astyanax in the scene of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache,'in the Sixth 
Book of the Iliad 

Now Hector met her with their little boy, 

That in tlw nune'e *rm* wa« carried j 
And like a star upon her bosom lay 
Hit beautiful and shining golden head. 

But there are other passages in which by dint of 
mere directness and transparency of style he has 
rendered a line or two happily enough—as, for di¬ 
stance, in the description of the descent of Apollo 
at the prayer of Chryses, in the beginning of tin; 
poem:— 

IIis prayer was granted by the deity, 

Wno, with his silver bow and uriows keen. 

Descended from Olympus silently, 

In likeness of the sable night unseen. 

As if expressly to proclaim and demonstrate, how¬ 
ever, that this momentary success was merely 
accidental, immediately upon the back of this 
stanza comes the following :— 

Ilis l»ow and quiver both behind 1dm lmnjr, 

Tlu* ariows chink ns often ns he 
And as lie shot the bow was iieuid to twain*, 

And Inst his urrows flew at mules und (logs. 

For the most part, indeed, Hobbes’s Iliad, and 
Odyssey are no belter than travesties of Homer’s, 
the more ludicrous as being undesigned and 
unconscious. Never was there a more signal 
revenge than that which Hobbes afforded to 
imagination and poetry over bis own unbe¬ 
lieving and scoffing philosophise! by the publica¬ 
tion of this work. It was almost as if the man 
born blind, Who had all bis life-time been attempt¬ 
ing to prove that the sense which lie himself 
wanted was no sense at all, and that that thing, 
colour, which it professed peculiarly to discern, 
was a mere delusion, should have lnnisH£ at last 
taken the painter’s brush and pallet ill hand, and 
attempted, in confirmation of his theory, to pro¬ 
duce a picture by the mere senses of touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing. The great subject of the 
merits or demerits, the truth or falsehood, of 
Hobbes’s system of metaphysical, ethical, and 
political philosophy, of course cannot be entered 
upon here. His works certainly gave a greater 
impulse to speculation in that field than those' of 
any other English writer had ever before done; 
even the startling paradoxes with which they 
abound, and their arrogant and contemptuous tone, 
co-operated with their eminent merits of a forihal 
kind to arouse attention, and to provoke the inves¬ 
tigation and discussion of the subjects of which 
they treat. It must ako be admitted that scarcely 
any writings of their class contain so many striking 
remarks; so much acute and ingenious, if not pro¬ 
found and comprehensive, thinking; so much that, 
if not absolutely novel, has still about it that unde- 
finable charm which even an old truth or theory 
receives from being born anew in an original mind. 
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Such a mind Hobbes had, if any man ever had. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to deny that, how¬ 
ever hollow or insufficient may have been the bases 
of his philosophy, Tie may have been successful^ 
explaining some particular intellectual phenomena, 
or placing in Clearer light some important truths 
both in metaphysics and in morals. "But as for 
what is properly to be called his system, of philo¬ 
sophy,—and it iB to be observed that, in his own 
writings, his*views in metaphysics, in morals, and 
in politics are all bound and built up together into 
one coneistentVhole,—the question of the truth or 
falsehood of # that seems to be completely settled. 
Nsbody now projasses more than a partial Hob- 
bism. If so much of the creed of the philosopher 
«f Malmesbury as affirms the non-existence of any 
essential distinction between right and wrong, the 
non-existence of conscience or the moral sense, the 
non-existence of anything beyond mere sensation 
in either emotion or intelligence, and other similar 
negations of his moral and metaphysical doctrine, 
lias jtill its satisfied disciples, who is now a Ilob- 
bist either in politics or in mathematics? Yet, 
certainly, it is in these latter departments that we 
must look for the greater part of what is absolutely 
original and peculiar imtlie notions of this teacher. 
Hobbes’s philosophy of human nature is not amiss 
Is a philosophy of Hobbes's own human nature. 
Without passions or imagination himself, and 
steering his own course through life by the mere 
calculations of an enlightened selfishness, one. half 
of the broad map of humanity was to him nothing 
better than a blank. The consequence is, that, 
even when he reasons most acutely, he is con¬ 
stantly deducing his conclusions from insufficient 
premises. Then, like most men of ingenious 
rather than capacious minds, having once adopted 
his hypothesis or system, lie was too apt to make 
facts bend to that rather than that to facts ; a ten¬ 
dency which in his case was strengthened by 
another part of his character which has left its 
impression upon all his writings,—a much greater 
love of victory than of truth. 

The most illustrious antagonist of Hobbism, 
when first promulgated, was Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, the First Part of whose “True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, wherein all the Reason 
and Philosophy of Atheism is Confuted,” was 
firBt published in 1618. As a vast storehouse of 
learning, and also as a display of wonderful powers 
of subtle and far-reaching speculation, this cele¬ 
brated work is alm<*t unrivalled in our literature; 
and it is also written in a style of elastic strength 
anh compass which places da author in a high 
rank among our prose classics. Along with Cud- 
worth may be mentioned his friend and brother 
Platonist, Dr. Henry More, the author of numerous 
theological and philosophical works, and remark¬ 
able for the union of some of the most mystic 
notions with the clearest style, and of the most 
singular credulity with powers of reasoning of the 
highest order. Other two great theological writers 
of thiB age were 'the voluminous Richard Baxter 
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and the learned and eloquent Dr. Robert Leighton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow. Bishop Burnet’s account 
of the former has been quoted in a preceding 
chapter :* of the latte#, whom he knew intimately, 
he has given,a much more cypious account, a few 
sentences of which we will franscribe:—“ His 
preaching had a sublimity both of thought# and 
expression in it. The grace and gravity of his 
pronunciation was fuch that few heard him with¬ 
out a very sensible emotion ... It was so different 
from all others, and indeed from everything that 
one could hope to rise up to, that it gave a man 
an indignation at himself and all others. ... His 
style was rathjr too fine; hut there was a majesty 
and beauty in it that left so deep an impression 
that I cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him 
preach thirty years ago.”f The writings of Arch¬ 
bishop Leighton that havb come down«to us have 
been held by some of the highest minds of our 
own day-—the. late Mr. Coleridge for one—to bear 
out Burnet’s affectionate panegyric. But perhaps 
the greatest genius among the theological writers 
of this ,nge was the famous Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
popularly known chiefly by his admirable Sermons, 
but renowned also in the history of modern science 
as, next to Newton himself, the greatest mathe¬ 
matician of his time. “As a writer,” the late 
Professor Dugald Stewart has well said of Barrow, 
“ lie is equally distinguished by the redundancy of 
his matter and by the pregnant brevity of his ex¬ 
pression ; but what more peculiarly characterises 
his manner is a certain air of powerful and of con¬ 
scious facility in the execution of whatever lie 
undertakes. Whether the subject be mathematical, 
metaphysical, or theological, he seems always to 
bring to it a mind which feels itself superior to 
the occasion, and which, in contending with the 
greatest difficulties, puts forth but half its strength, 
lie lias somewhere spoken of his Lcctimies Ma¬ 
thematics (which it may, in passing, be remarked, 
display metaphysical talents of the highest order) 
as extemporaneous effusions of his pen; and I 
have no doubt that the same epithet is still more 
literally applicable to his pulpit discourses. It is, 
indeed, only thus that wc can account for the 
variety and extent of his voluminous remains, 
when we recollect (hat the author died at the age 
of forty-six.”£ 

Such were the" great lights of the literature of 
the present period. Many minor names ne¬ 
cessarily remain unnoticed, such ns John Bunyan, 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the most 
interesting of allegories, and of various other 
religious works; Izaac Walton, the mild-natured 
angler and biographer; Sir William Temple, the 
lively, agreeable, and Veil-informed essayist and 
memoirist, &c. But our space will not allow us to* 
extend our account; 'and the same reason compels 
us to defer till the next Book the retrospect of the 
progress of the mathematical and physical sciences 
m England during the seventeenth century. 

• See ante, p. 821. ♦ Own Time, i. 135. 

X Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, p. 45. 
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The history of the fine arts during the present 
period may be dismissed with a very short notice. 
The important architectural era which was opened 
by the great fire of London,' and illustrated by the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren, may be referred 
more properly to the ensuing period, to which the 
greatest works of that distinguished architect be¬ 
long ; and on the subject of the higher branches of 
painting there is little room fop comment in treat¬ 
ing of a dependant school during a period of 
general mediocrity. In Italy the silver age of 
art was on the wane. Facility in composition 
and readiness in the mechanism of the art were 
almost the only qualifications inherited from the 
master-spirits of the great schools of painting by 
their successors, who decorated the churches and 
palaces of Italy with the meretricious productions 
of the seventeenth century; and it strongly marks 
the pollution of taste at the fountain-head, that 
such painters as D’Arpino anil Luca Giordano 
were as highly esteemed in their own day as 
Titian, Rafaclle, and Michel Angelo. Encourage¬ 
ment was still abundant, but quality was absorbed 
in quantity, and the labour of study was not to be 
expected from artists who could satisfy the po¬ 
pular expectation without it. In this state of the 
art the French school was enabled to raise itself 
into comparative eminence, though not with suc¬ 
cess equal to its ambition. 

It would be but a useless repetition to offer in 
this place any remark upon the effects of French 
influence in the court of Charles II. It operated 
no less upon the arts than upon politics and 
literature; and the encouragement afforded to the 
higher branches of painting by the king wns 
limited to the imitation of Louis XIV., not in the 
enlightened patronage which sought and rewarded 
the native, talent of Charles Le Brun, but in cover¬ 
ing the walls and ceilings of Windsor with the 
same jumble of history, mythology, and allegory 
which pervades the works of the great French 
painter (great with all his faultB and sins against 
good taste) at Versailles. 

For this purpose, Charles invited to England 
Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan by birth, hut settled 
in France, and known by some public works 
executed at Thoulouse. “ An excellent painter,” 
says Walpole, “ for the sort of subjects on which 
he was employed; that is, without much invention, 
and with less taste, his exuberant pencil was 
ready at pouring out gods, goddesses, kings, em¬ 
perors, and triumphs, over those public surfaces on 
which the eye never resjis long enough to criticise, 
and where we should be sorry to place the works 
of a better master,—I mean ceilings and staircases. 
The New Testament and the Roman history cost 
him nothing hut ultra-marine; that and marble co¬ 
lumns and marble Bteps he nev4r spared.” H appily 
ns this passage describes the style, not only of 
Verrio, but of the whole class of artists to which 
he belongs, the writer is most unjust, in this and 
other observations of similar tendency, in the dis¬ 
position he allows to pass a sweeping condemnation 
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> on a mode of applying the art of painting which 
had not only exercised but called forth the talents 
of the greatest Italian mastert, and established the 
euhlimest monuments of theif fame, it was of 
good augury for England that # day had arrived 
for appreciating and patronizing'jne art in its 
most imposing costume of grandeur; but that day 
bad been fatally retarded until historical painting, 
as we were now obliged to receive it, had con¬ 
tracted an inseparable alliance with bad taste, and 
its employment as “ the handmaid of architec¬ 
ture ” had degenerated into an akiisc. Such is 
the decoration of the saloon at Monjague House 
(the British Museum), one of- t^re few works'of 
this class spared by time and neglect to which it 
iB possible to Tefer the reader, where the pencil 
strays beyond its legitimate office to create a heavy 
mass of columns and entablatures, to the total 
exclusion of the art of the sculptor and architect. 
Unsupported by any original talent to atone for 
the defects with which it had been loaded in the 
French school, it is not therefore surprising,that 
the grand style of painting in England should 
have ended, as it began, in a caprice of fashion, 
which during its prevalence could blind even the 
accomplished Evelyn to bestow fris unqualified 
praise on the productions of a Verrio. 

The most important of Verrio’s works at Wind¬ 
sor—the decorations of St. George’s Hull and the 
Chapel—were mercilessly destroyed in the late, 
alterations, but some, of his ceilings remain. There 
is also much by his hand at Burleigh and Chats- 
worth. He lived till 1707; but at the Revolu¬ 
tion, being a zealous papist, he refused all employ¬ 
ment under King William. He at length con¬ 
sented to paint at Hampton Court, where, among 
other things, he executed the staircase,—" as ill,” 
says Walpole, “ as if he had spoiled it on prin¬ 
ciple.” 

That the mediocrity of the fashionable foreign 
artist enabled several English painters to obtain 
notice and employment in the same department 
is a circumstance which, in a better age, might 
have operated greatly to the advantage of native 
art; hut, under the influence of the causes 
already alluded to, the opportunity failed to pro¬ 
duce any permanent result. The works of all 
who followed in the footsteps of Verrio and 
the French school have been abandoned to indis¬ 
criminate neglect, and their names (with one 
eminent exception belonging to the next period) 
may be passed over rapidly; Among the nu¬ 
merous foreign painters whom the success t of 
Verrio attracted to England, the most distinguished 
were Jacques Rousseau and Charles de la Fosse, 
who came over in the reign of James II. to assist 
in the decorations of Montague Souse, to which 
reference has just been [ made. The latjer 
executed the paintings in the dome of the Iq- 
valides, and is accounted (no very high praise) 
one of the best colourists of the French school. 
Among the native painters of this class may be 
mentioned Isaac Fuller, who had studied in France, 
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anil appears to have been a respectable artist, A 
relic of his pencil still remains in the dome of St. 
Mary Abchurch in the city of Loudon. Walpole 
mentions ssome eectPnsive works on which he was 
employed in the great taverns. John Fjeeman is 
recorded as a ifral of Fuller. He painted scenes 
for the theatre. Whatever sjay be the absolute 
merits of these artists, they enjoyed a reputation in 
their day; and that they were thus engaged would 
seem to impfy more of a popular feeliug for art 
than is generally attributed to the period. Robert 
Streater was Appointed to the office of serjeant 
painter to tljje king upon the Restoration. He 
executed many pointed ceilings, of which that of 
the theatre at Oxford is a favourable specimen of 
his talents. He was an artist of undoubted 
ability, and attempted every style, from history to 
still life, with a certain degree of success. 

In portrait-painting the reign of Charles II. 
was illustrated by the works of Sir Peter Lely. 
This artist, the most distinguished portrait-painter 
of his time, was a native of Westphalia. He 
came to England in 1643; and, seeing the works of 
Vandyke, his emulation was roused, and he quitted 
his former style and subjects, which were land¬ 
scapes and small histories, and gave himself 
entirely to portraits, in imitation of that great 
ifiaster, to whose pre-emment station in the arts 
he became the legitimate successor at the Re¬ 
storation. 

Lely was formed for the court of Charles II. 
In the delicacy and softness of his flesh he per¬ 
haps excels Vandyke, but he is greatly his inferior 
in the higher qualities of art. “ If in nothing but 
simplicity,” to use again the apt critical language 
of Walpole, “ he falls short of his model, as 
Statius or Claudian did of Virgil. Lely supplied 
the want of taste with clinquant. His nymphs 
trail fringes and embroidery through meadows and 
purling streams. Add, that Vandyke’s habits are 
those of the times; Lely’s, a sort of fantastic 
nightgown fastened with a single pin. The latter 
was, in truth, the ladies’ painter; and, whether 
the age improved in beauty or flattery, Lely’s 
women are certainly handsomer than those of 
Vandyke,—they please as much as they are 
evidently meant to please: he caught the reign¬ 
ing character, and 

-on animated cauvas gtole 

• Tho sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul. 

Lely, in short, was a mannerist: whoever sat 
before, him, the model was in his own nnnd, and 
there is sufficient evidence that he did not scruple 
to Sacrifice likeness to thj peculiar expression 
which he conceived to be graceful. Hence it 
arises that his works are less unequal than those of 
Vandyke, aud, if*he never falls much below his ge¬ 
neral level, he never excels himself in any striking 
work. An anecdote Is recorded of him which 
does equal credit to his candour and his knowledge 
of art:—a nobteman is said to have addressed 
him, “ How came you, Sir Peter, to have so great 
a reputation? You know that / know you are no 
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J great painteT.” “ My lord,” replied' Lely, “ I 
know that I am not, but I am the best you have.” 

The superior talent of Sir Peter Lely is Suf¬ 
ficiently attested by thy number and merit df 
contemporary portrait-pamters who measured them¬ 
selves by his Itandard. The Example of Vandyke 
Lad. not been thrown away upon our native artists; 
hut it is a misfortune of art to be dependent on 
fashion, and the affected attitudes and fluttering 
draperies of Lely leern to have been obligatory 
upon all who aspired to he his rivals. Pepvs, in 
his Diary, says, upon sitting for his porttait to 
Hayls, “ I do almost break Day neck looking over 
my shoulder to make the posture for him to work 
by.” And agSin,—“ To Hayls’s, aud there did 
sit till almost dark upon working my gown, which 
I hired to be drawn in, an InBiau gown.” Iluyls, 
however, was an excellent painter, ^nd copied 
Vandyke with great success. Michael Wright 
was a Scotchman. He was chosen, upon Lely de¬ 
clining the commission, to paint the portraits of 
the judges in the Guildhall of Loudon, where they 
arc still preserved in the city collection. His 
portrait of Lacy, the actor, in three characters, at 
Windsor, is a picture of no common degree of 
excellence. Henry Auderton was a pupil of 
Streater. He afterwards studied in Italy, and, on 
his return, painted portraits in a style which in¬ 
terfered with the practice of Lely himself. With 
the nameB of Thomas Flatman, a respectable 
painter, though better known as a poet, and John 
Greenhill, who was the most promising pupil of 
Lely, but died young, the present list of English 
painters may be concluded. From a swarm of 
foreigners, who flourished here during the same 
period, wc may select the names of Henry Gascar, 
James Huysman, and Gerard Soest, all excellent 
portrait-painters, and rivals of Lely. Netschcr 
visited England for a short time only. Sunniau, 
a Dutch painter, executed the portraits of the 
founders in the gallery at Oxford. Philip Duval 
was a pupil of Le Brum They were all surpassed 
by William Wissing, a native of Amsterdam, who 
came into vogue at the death of Lely, in 1680, and 
disputed the vacant throue with Kneller, then fast 
rising into reputatjon; but his death, in 1687, left 
the latter without a competitor. 

Paintings of still life were as much in fasjjjon as 
portraits. Pepys, who looked at everything with 
courtly eyes, speaking of the incomparable pictures 
he saw iu the king’s closet at Whitehall, where 
the remains of the magnificent collection of 
Charles I. had been reunited, particularises as 
most worthy of notice, “ a book upon a desk, 
which I durst have sworn was a real book.” 
Several eminent Dutch painters in this style— 
Vansoon, lloogstraateu, Roestraten, and Varelst— ‘ 
found encouragement, at the court of Charles II. 
Few artists have ever equalled Varelst us a 
flower-painter. He was patronized by the Duke 
of Buckingham, who encouraged him to attempt 
portraits; and, such is the influence of fifthion, 
he obtained extensive employment and.high prices 
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in a style for which he was totally unfitted, to> 
the great disgust of Lely. To these names may 
he added Abraham Hondius, the animal-painter; 
the landscape-painters, Danker, Vosterman, and 
Griffiere; Lankrink, who pointed the landscapes 
for Sir Peter LelyVbackgrounds; and, lastly, the 
two Vandeveldes, who passed many years in this 
country,‘to the great honour of their patrons. 

Sculpture during this period was almost exclu¬ 
sively applied to decoration, c #nd we find but two 
artists worthy of record as having risen above the 
mediocrity which is a sufficient merit in that class 
of art CaittB Gabriel Cibber was a native of 
Holstein. He was extensively employed at Chats- 
worth, and executed the bas-reliefM-on the London 
Monument, and numerous other works which have 
fallen into oblivion. His fame rests upon the two 
figures personifying raving and melancholy Mad¬ 
ness which surmounted the gateway of the? Old 
Bethlehem Hospital, and are now in the hall of the 
modern building in St. George’s Fields. The 
knowledge of art and the truth of expression dis¬ 
played in these justly celebrated statues place the 
name of Cibber in the foremost rank of his pro¬ 
fession, and leave us to regret that we have no 
other memorial worthy of his genius. 

Grinling Gibbons, though a sculptor of a high 
class—as his marble statue of Charles II. in the 
area of the (late) Royal Exchange, and the bronze 
of his successorin the Privy Garden at Whitehall, 
sufficiently prove—is best known by bis carvings 
in wood, which he carried to a perfection that 
has never been equalled. He rivals the lightness 
and delicacy of nature itself in his representation 
of birds and flowers in this material. This great 
and original genius was first drawn from obscurity 
by Evelyn, who found him in a cottage at Dept¬ 
ford, carving his well-known work of the Btoning 
of St. Stephen, after Tintoretto. The circum¬ 
stances of his introduction td the king are too cha¬ 
racteristic of court patronage, such as it ever was 
and is, to be omitted. “ The king,” says Evelyn, 
“ saw the carving at Sir R. Browne’s chamber, 
and was astonished at the curiosity of it, but was 
called away and sent it to the queen’s chamber. 
There, a French peddling woman, who used to 
bring baubles out of France for the ladies, began 
to fiu^ fault with several things in it, which she 
understood no more than an ass or a monkey. So, 
in a kind of indignation, I caused it to be taken 
back and sent down to the cottage again.” Charles, 
however, in whom a genuine taBte for the arts was 
one of many good qualities obscured by. indo¬ 
lence end self-indulgence, was sensible of the 
merit of the artist. He gave him an appointment 
in the Board of Works,, and employed him at 
Windsor. Burleigh and Chatsworth can boast of 
a profusion of his exquisite carvings. He also 
executed the beautiful foliage in the choir of St. 
Paul’s, and the influence of his style may be 
traced in the woodwork of many of Sir Christopher 
W'rer’s churches. Gibbons lived till 1721. 

The progress of engraving during this period is 
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highly honourable to English art. William Faith- 
orne was undoubtedly the best artist of the age. 
This eminent engraver, having drawn the sword in 
the royal cause during the war, .was asso¬ 
ciated with Hollar in the noble sdefcnce of Basing 
House, where he was taken pi-moncr, and re¬ 
mained some time, un confinement in London. > 
Being at length permitted to retire to France, he 
took the opportunity of studying under Nanteuil, 
and formed a style peculiarly adapted to portrait 
engraving, in which few artists have ever equalled 
him. Avoiding the timid finish„t)f the French 
school, he united freedom with softness, and force 
with delicacy. His works, pf which Walpole 
gives a catalogue of about one hundred and fifty, 
are unequal, but his best display an extraordinaiy 
clearness and brilliancy, and are full of colour. 
Returning to England in 1650, he opened a print- 
shop, and worked at his profession, to which he 
added the art of drawing iti crayons, which lie had 
learned of Nanteuil. This excellent artist died in 
1691. Ilis life was supposed to have been short¬ 
ened by his affliction for his son, who was his 
pupil and an engraver of merit, but was negli¬ 
gent, and died early. John Fillian was another 
of his scholars. * 

The other engravers worthy of mention at this 
period were principally foreigners. David LoggaA, 
a Dantzickcr, said to !>c a pupil of Simon Pass, 
engraved views of the public buildings of Oxford 
ami Cambridge, but bis works consist chiefly of 
portraits. With him came Abraham Blooteling 
and Gerard Yalek. Peter Vanderbank is remark¬ 
able for the softness of Ins' style, and the large 
scale on which he engraved his heads. Robert 
White was a pupil of Loggan, and a very excellent 
engraver of heads, many of which are from his 
own drawings. He was distinguished for his suc¬ 
cess in likenesses. Two hundred and fifty-five of 
this artist’s works are enumerated in Walpole’s 
catalogue. 

The invention of mezzotint is an epoch in the 
art of engraving which must not be entirely passed 
over—the merit of the discovery having long been 
attributed to Prince Rupert, whose pretensions 
might be sufficiently borne out by bis zealous and 
successful cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
But, although this discovery has been circum¬ 
stantially related as having occurred to the prince 
during his exile abroad from the accidental obser¬ 
vation of the effect Of rust on a gun-barrel which 
a soldier was endeavouring ito scrape clean, yet 
more careful inquiry has invalidated his claim, and 
carried the invention,.of mezzotint as far back as 
the year 1643. There can be no doubt, however, 
that its introduction into England is due toihis 
accomplished prince, and that he applied himself 
sedulously to its improvement. The superior ex¬ 
cellence of our engravers has made it an English 
art; and in fact it has never been practised with 
success in any other couutry. 

The coinage both of Charles and James is well 
worthy of notice on the score of art. John and 
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Joseph Rotier, who were appointed to the Mint at 
the Restoration, in consequence of a promise made 
by Charles to their father, a Dutch banker, wlyj had 
supplied him witji Money, were excellent medalists, 
though by no mjfuiB equal to Simon, whom they 
most unjustly? superseded. There was a third 
brother, Philip, who also wo^ed at the .Mint, and 
caused great scandal by representing the Duchess 
of Richmond in the character of Britannia on the 
reverse of a* large medal with the king’s head. 
At the Revolution J ohn llotier was suspected (and 
probably with reason) of coining money for the 
service of the exiled king. Norbcrt Rotier, the 
soq of Johrf, was also a medalist, and shared in 
the public employment. 

. Among the earliest measures of Charles II., 
after his restoration, was the re-establishment of 
cathedrals, accompanied, as a matter of course, by 
a return to that choral service to which the music 
of modern ages is so deeply indebted. Of the 
bishops only nine out of six-and-twenty survived 
the interregnum ; no difficulty, however, occurred 
in speedily filling the vacant episcopal thrones. 
But it was not so easy a task to replace the or¬ 
gans,—which, by an ordinance'made in 1644, 
had all been taken down,* and several were de¬ 
stroyed,—or to collect again the organists and lav- 
vicars, of whom many had been driven to seek 
other means of subsistence, some in their own 
country, some in foreign climes. The Puritans 
had been so successful m decrying all music, ex¬ 
cept their own nasal psalm-singing, that at the 
Restoration the art seemed to be in an almost 
hopeless state; for of thsoe professors who had 
been obliged to abandon their railing, some were 
dead, and a few were too far advanced in years to 
recur to their former pursuit, while others were 
unwilling to resume an occupation which tiie 
gloomy religion or the hypocrisy of the times had 
compelled them to relinquish. 

The first step towards a return to choral service 
was the furnishing the cathedrals with organs. 
For tins purpose the only four makers of any name 
who remained were actively employed to repair 
such of the old instruments as could he found, and 
to build new ones. In the mean time musicians 
of any pretensions to eminence were invited to 
assist in "qualifyiug proper persons for the duties 
of the various choirs. Of the Gentlemen of thE 
Chapel, and others on the musical establishment 
of Charles I., not many appeared to claim their 
former appointment *; hut among the survivors 
who presented themselves were Dr. Child,f Dr. 
Christopher Gibbons, Dr. # Rogers, Dr. Wilson, 
Low, Henry Lawes,} Brvne, and Captain Cook. 
Clqjd, Gibbons, and Low were made organists of 
the Chapel-Ro\%l. Cook became Master of the 
Children, and to Lnwes was assigned the office of 
CleHc of the Cheque. Rogers, a pleasing com- 

. * 

* See the Ordinance, at p. 61 of the First Part of SeobcH’a Collec¬ 
tion, in the Index to which we And the characteristic entry,— Organs, 
see Superstition. 

t See ante, p. 5C0. 

t Ibid* 

VOL. III. 
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poser both of sacred and secular music, was ap¬ 
pointed to the place of organist of Eton j Wilson, 
author of some very agreealrfe part-songs, or glees, 
to a situation iniWestminster Abbey; and Brvrre 
waB made organist of St*Paul’s Cathedral.* The 
two universities were anxious"to»promote the study 
of cfyirch music, and in furtherance of this object 
a book was published at Oxford, in 1661’, by Low, 
under the title of “ Some Short Directions for the 
Performance of Cathedral Service,” and reprinted 
three years after, witii a preface, stating that the 
versicles and responses given by lum were the 
same as those composed by Marheck at the Re¬ 
formation. f 

By these an# other efficient measures the differ¬ 
ent choirs in the kingdom were soon tilled with 
persons more or less competent to the duties of the 
church; but, as was to be expected, 4 the King’s 
Chapel took the lead, and was distinguished from 
all the rest, both by the great and acknowledged 
superiority of its officers, and by the number of 
excellent composers which almost immediately 
arose out of it: for, so well were the children of 
the Chapel, or hoy-choristers, instructed in music, 
that some of them, even before their voices had 
changed, produced anthems which are still esteemed 
and in use. Pepys, in his Diary, speaks of a new 
anthem, for live voices, which lie heard at the 
Royal Chapel in ISd.'i, “ made by one of Captain 
Cook’s hoys, a pretty hoy“ and they say,” he 
adds, “ there are four or five of them that can do 
as much.”} 

Cook, to whose devotedness to the duties of liis 
office the church is indebted for some of its best 
musicians, had been a chorister in the chapel of 
Charles I. During the civil war lie joined the 
royal army, in which he held a captain’s commis¬ 
sion, and ever after retained his military title. 
Pepys makes favourable mention of him as a 
singer in the King’s Chapel, and also of some 
“ new musique” by him, performed in that place.t; 
We have no means of judging of his ability us a 
composer, for not one of his productions is ex¬ 
tant : wc can only estimate his merit by that of 
his pupils, whose works load us to suppose that 
their master must have possessed great knowledge 
of his art, and no less skill and zeal in communi¬ 
cating it. Among those who received theirmusical 
education in the Chapel-Royal under Cook, it 
would be an act of injustice to him not to name 
Pelham Humphrey, Michael Wise, John Blow, 
and Henry Purcell. 

Pelham Humphrey composed anthems for the 
Chapel-Royal while a lioy in the choir. This early 
rnanifestation of genius induced Charles II. to 
send him to Paris, to study under the celebrated 
Lulii, and on his return he was admitted a gentle¬ 
man of the chapel. On the death of his master, 

• Hawkins'* History, iv. 348. 

t Id. See also suite, p. 561. 

t Diary, i. 2C4. - 

§ Id. p. 165. Evelyn, in hi* Memoirs, says that CaptoftCook 
was “esteemed the best singer, after the lluliau manner, of any m 
England. He entertained us with his voice and theorbo.''—i. 192. 

5 x 
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Captain Cook, he succeeded him, but lived only 
two years to enjoy his office. In Dr. Boyce’s 
Collection are severffl anthems liy Humphrey; 
Besides which he contributed much to the secular 
publications of the day. Michael Wise, whose 
anthems are still the “delight of all w’ho have any 
taste for English church music, became organist of 
Salisbury Cathedral soon after quitting the Royal 
Chapel, and returned to the latter as one of the 
gentlemen. He was a favouYite of Charles II.; 
but in one of the royal progresses offended the 
king By an act of indiscretion, and was for a time 
suspended from his dffice. Genius and prudence 
are not always in alliance ; and this very elegant 
composer lost his life in a street-qiArrel in 1681. 
John Blow, on whom Archbishop Sancroft con¬ 
ferred the degree of Doctor in Music, was one of 
the boy-cogiposers alluded to by I’epys. He soon 
obtained appointments in the Royal Chapel as 
gentleman, master of the children, and composer. 
He was also organist of Westminster Abbey. His 
compositions, both for the church and chamber, 
are very numerous; Borne few of the former are 
vigorous, dignified, and original; the rest are 
harsh, and, though laboured, often incorrect. He 
published a volume of secular music under the 
tide of Anijihiou Anijlicus, in which are a song 
and a duet that still are heard with pleasure.* 
Except these, its contents are now forgotten. Blow, 
however, like his muster, had many pupils in the 
King’s Chapel who soon distinguished themselves 
by their talents, and to those much of the reputa¬ 
tion of their teacher must be ascribed. 

The works of Henry Purcell form a part of our 
national wealth: they far surpass everything of 
the kind that England had before produced, and 
several of them yet continue unrivalled by any 
musician of British birth. Indeed, when com¬ 
pared with the contemporaneous productions of 
Italy, Germany, and France, Dr. Burney does not 
hesitate to consider Purcell’s superior to all—to 
those of Carissimi, Stradella, Alessandro Scar¬ 
latti, Keiscr, Lulli, and Rameau.f But the his¬ 
torian might have gone further without risking his 
critical credit, and have included every composer 
who preceded our countryman, as well as those of 
his own time; for, “ take him for all in all,” he 
had no equal up to the period of his decease. 
Much of his sacred music reaches a very high de¬ 
gree of excellence, especially his grand Te Deum 
and Jubilate , as well as some anthems printed in 
Boyce’s collection; but his great power is shown 
in his secular compositions, particularly those for 
the theatre, which display an originality in design, 
nil energy and tenderness in expression, and a 
beauty in effect, which arenas much the admiration 

• The song is set to Waller's words, * It is not that I love yoil 
less i" and is re-published in the first vol. of the Musical Library. 
'1 lie duet, “ <»o, jicrjiired mail,” from Herrick's Hesperules, ongiu- 
at**d in the following circuinstuuce Charles II. admired a duet by 
Carissimi, and asked Blow if lie could imitate it ? The young musi¬ 
cian modestly answered iliat he would try ; and produced, in the 
same nKJasuve and key, the ingenious composition in question.—See 
Hawkins, iv. 44s. 

t llist. of Millie, iii. 510. 


of modern connoisseurs as they were of those at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Purcell’s 
musie, however, was not faithless, but his errors 
were those of the age in which he lived, and he 
was probably led into them by Submission to cus¬ 
tom, the influence of which few hatte the courage 
to defy. This great genius was born in Westmin¬ 
ster, in 1658. His father was one of the gentle¬ 
men of the Chapel Royal, in which school Henry 
wbb, as before stated, educated.* At the early 
age of eighteen he was made organist of Westmin- 
ter Abbey, and six years after was appointed to the 
same situation in the King’s Chapel.He died in 
1695, in his thirty-seventh yearf jnid was interred 
in the north transept of the Abbey, where a tablet 
to his memory, with the well-known inscription 
attributed to l)ryden,was placed by the Lady Eli- 
zalieth Howard. 

Whether arising from a taste for superior har¬ 
mony, or from an anti-puritan spirit, it is impos¬ 
sible now to determine, but it clearly appears that 
cathedral music was in high favour with the.edu- 
cated and upper classes at the period of the Resto¬ 
ration. Both Evelyn and Pepys seem to have been 
constant attendants at Whitehall Chapel—jt that 
time the chapel-royal—which Charles regularly 
frequented, who certainly gave great encourage¬ 
ment to the composers on the establishment, as 
well as to those who aspired to what then was an 
honourable and comparatively profitable appoint¬ 
ment. But the king’s predilection for French 
customs was apparent even in his place of worship: 
he there introduced his band of twenty-four 
violins, modelled after that of Louis XIV., though 
there is reason to suppose that, from some cause 
unexplained, he soon withdrew them.f Evelyn 
speaks in angry teims of this royal attempt. In 
his Diary, under date December 21, 1662, he says 
that at the Chapel-Royal, “ instead of the ancient, 
grave, and solemn wind-music accompanying the 
organ, was introduced a concert of twenty-four 
violins between every pause, after the French fan¬ 
tastical light way, hetter suiting a tavern or play- 
huuse than a church. This was the first time of 
change; and nuw we heard no more the cornet 
which gave life to the organ, that instrument quite 
left off, in which the English were so skilful.” J 
At that time, says Hawkins, “ it was vvry*eomrnon 
for persons of rank to resort in the afternoon to St. 
Paul’s, to hear the service, particularly the anthem; 
and to attend a lady thither was esteemed as much 
an act of politeness, as it vrtjuld be now to lead 
her to the opera.”§ The brave Admiral, Edward 
Montague, first Earl 0 of Sandwich, who bo hero¬ 
ically lost his life in the great naval engagement 
at Solebay, in 1672, was a composer of church 

* It seems past all doubt that Purcell was indebted to Cuptaiu 
Cook for iiis musical education; though to Dr. Blow, from whopi ho 
received a few leafonu, tho merit of instructing him hus most un¬ 
fairly been ascribed. • 

f 'Hils band was not wholly composed of violins, as the title would 
lead us to suppose, but had a due proportion of violas and buses. It 
gave rise to Tom D’Urfey’s song, “ Four-and-twenty tiddlers all in a 
row.” 

Memoirs, i. 33G. 
lliBtoiy, iv. 3WJ, note. 
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music. Pepys mentions in terms of praise an* 
anthem by this gallant officer, written for the use 
of the Royal Chapel, in 1663:* and we shall pre¬ 
sently sjiow that «other noblemen, his contempo¬ 
raries, were deepjy learned in the science of music. 

The effort*’ made to raise the art from its fallen 
state were not confined to tl^music of the church. 
At Oxford an association was formed of many of 
the heads of houses, fellows, and others, to pro¬ 
mote the stuffy and practice of vocal and instru¬ 
mental harmony in the university: the music- 
Bchool was refurnished with a new organ, harpsi¬ 
chord, and violins, together with the works, in ma- 
nyscript of* the best composers.-)- In London the 
first assembly deserving the name of a concert was of 
,a most remarkable kind, having been projected 
and established by a person of the lowest class, in 
S remote part of the town, difficult of access, unfit 
for the resort of persons of condition, and in a 
room that scarcely afforded them decent accommo¬ 
dation when they had escaped the dangers of 
reaching it. “ It was in the dwelling of Thomas 
BritJun—one who gained his livelihood by selling 
about the streets small-coal, which he. carried in a 
sack on his hack—that a periodical performance 
of music in parts took place, to which were invited 
people of the first consequence. The house was 
an Aylcshury-strect, Clcrkeuwell; the room of 
performance was over the coal-shop; and, strange 
to tell! Tom Britton’s concert was the weekly 
resort of the old, the young, the gay, and the fair, 
of all ranks, including the highest order of nobi¬ 
lity.”} Music-houses were soon opened in different 
parts of the metropolis, but chiefly in the east. 
Among these was Sadler’s Wells, which, rebuilt, 
and in a very different form, still resounds with 
song. 

One of the immediate consequences of the Re¬ 
storation was the opening of the theatres, where 
music, in various shapes, always formed a part of 
the performance. Purcell’s admirable composi¬ 
tions, however, did not grace the stage till after 
the Revolution; but Matthew Lock’s music to 
Macbeth, as the tragedy was altered by D’Ave- 
uant, was produced in 1614. Of this, considering 
the state of the orchestras at the time it was 
written, we can scarcely speak too highly; the 
irrefragable proof of its intrinsic merit is that, 
through all the fluctuations of taste during so long 
a period, it has never lost its power to please, and 
is as fresh and charming to the present age as to 
that which witnessed its birth. Lock wrote the 
music for the public entry of Charles II., to whom 
he became composer in oi^lmary, in which capa¬ 
city he produced a service and some few anthems. 
He also composed the music to Shadwell’s opera, 
Psyche; and lii» name appears to many songs, &c., 

'. • Diary, 1. 370. t Hawkins, iv. 437. 

f Hawkins, iv. 378. At these concerts Dr. Pepuach, and frequently 
Htftidel, played the harpsichord ; Mr. Needier, nrcouutaut geneial 
of the Excise, Hnghes the poet, Woolaston the painter, and many 
other amateurs, were among the performers. Walpole, in his Anec¬ 
dotes of Painting, says that Britton latterly took money from hit 
visitors; but Sir John Hawkins,on the authority of •* a very ancient 
person now living” (in 1/76), denies tins most unequivocally. 
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in the collections of the day. It is to lie lamented 
that a man of so much genius should have put 
himself forward as the prfhcipnl antagonist "of a 
clever and feasible plan, proposed by the Reverefid 
Thomas Salmon, M.A., a good mathematician, and 
among the ‘original contributors to the publica¬ 
tions of the Royal Society, for reducing thw clefs 
to one—an improvement of incalculable value, had 
it been adopted at the time, hut which waB too 
successfully opposed by blind prejudice and narrow¬ 
mindedness. Lock commenced life as n Protest 
ant, but became a convert to the RomisTi com¬ 
munion ; was then appointed organist to Catherine 
of Portugal, consort of Charles; and died a papist 
in 1617. * 

On the death of Laniere,* who lived some years 
after the Restoration, Lock*received the appoint¬ 
ment of director of the king’s music, niith a salary 
of fOO/.; and in this office he was succeeded by 
Cambert, a French composer, who produced an 
English opera, and introduced some improvements 
in violin music. He was followed by Ixwis Gra- 
but, also a French musician, who set Dryden’s 
Alhim i and Albanius, and in the poet’s preface is 
much complimented. This piece, a satire on Lord 
Shaftesbury, failed, because, Downes tells us, it 
wsb brought out on the very day when the Duke 
of Monmouth landed in the west.f But an in¬ 
spection of the printed score of the opera is alone 
sufficient to account for its ill success.} 

Towards the close of Charles’s reigu whatever 
was Freneli became unpopular, the music of that 
nation among other things, and the productions of 
Italy began to lie fashionable. Roger North, in a 
manuscript Memoir of Music, 6peaks at large of 
an Italian, Nicola Matteis, “an excellent musician, 
who performed wonderfully on the violin,” and 
who seems, by his example and publications, to 
have much improved the practice of that instru¬ 
ment in this country. 

Charles 11. had some knowledge of music. Sir J. 
Hawkins tells us that “ He understood the notes, 
and sang—to use the expression of one who had 
often sung with him—a flump base. In a letter 
to Bonnet,, afterwards Earl of Arlington, dated 
Bruges, 1055, lie says, Pray get me pricked 
down as many corrants and sarrahands and other 
little dances as you can, and bring them with you, 
for I have got a small fiddler that does not play ill 
on the fiddle.”§ From this we are led to conclude 
that his taste in music was not of a very refined 
description. But many of the nobility during his 
reign were skilful in the art, and some very learned 
in the science. Among these Sir Francis North, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, and subse¬ 
quently lord-keeper of "the great seal, published 
“ A Philosophical Essay of Music, 1677,” a work ' 
which justly entitles him to be considered as the 

• See p. 566. + Roscius Anglicnntis, 1>v Downes. 

t lVpvsnays, in his Diary, Oct. 1,1667, *• At Whitehall, iu boarded 
Kallery, heard M. Grabu’s Song upon Peace ; but, God for ia gc me 1 
1 never was to little pleased w itli a concert of music in n)saifo.'‘— 
li. 134. 

§ Hankins’s Hist, iv. 359, note, 
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father of musical philosophy in England. It 
would appear that his delineation of the liarmo- 
nicul vibrations of strings was adopted by Euler, 
in his Tentamen nova thetrfe Musictv. His bro¬ 
ther, Roger North, ajiove mentioned, says thnt he 
had “ hn exquisite liand on the lyra and bass-viol, 
and kang anything at sight: that he turned com¬ 
poser, and from raw beginnings advanced so far 
ns to complete divers coucertO| of two and three 
parts,” &c* 

Lorjj Brounckcr, the first president of the Royal 
Society, translated and published, in 1653, Des¬ 
cartes’ Musical Compendium, “with necessary 
and judicious animadversions thereonthe latter 
displaying a thorough knowledge oi the subject, 
geometrically considered, and correcting some of 
tlie erroneous views of the French philosopher. 
The prefaeotothis work, in the form of an address 
from “ The Stationer to the ingenious Reader,” 
is a literary curiosity. The writer’s notion of the 
qualifications of a “complete musician” never has 
been, and never can be, realized. 

Marsh, Bishop of Ferns, and afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, was one of the first to treat the 
theory of acoustics methudically.t Anthony Wood 
says that he was well skilled in the practical part 
of music, and while principal of Alban Hall had 
weekly concerts in his apartments.J 

The eminent mathematician, John Wallis, D.D., 
a king’s chaplain, and one of the founders of the 
Royal Society, published, in 1682, an edition of 
l’tolcmy’s Harmonics, with notes, and a very 
learned appendix, in which ancient and modern 
music are compared, and the near resemblance of 
the modes and scales is clearly demonstrated. He 
was also the author of many papers in the Philo- 

* Lift' of th<* Right Honourable Pianos Noitli, &c. [See., by the 
Hon Ko^i'i North, vol i. 
i l'hil.TMn*. 1684, \iv. 471. 
j Athcnso Oxomenses, li. 


sophical Transactions on musical subjects. John 
Birchensha,* Thomas Mace.t Christopher Simp¬ 
son,} knd John Piayford,§ alto published practical 
treatises on the art, which contriButed t» its im¬ 
provement in this country. 

The popular English songs, ballads, &c., of this 
period are certainly Wit inferior to the contempo¬ 
rary productions of any foreign country, while 
some few of them possess never-fading beauties ;|| 
though, from the return of the “ Frenchified 
Charles ” up to the Revolution (and indeed long 
after), the tide of fashion set stroag against the 
productions of British composers. Our national 
anthem, as it is called, “ God save the King,” Mid 
its birth, there is reason to believe, in the reign of 
James II. and the air “ Lilhburlero,” which* 
Bishop Burnet says “ the whole army and all the 
people, both in city and country, were perpetually 
singing,** is still a favourite with the multitude, 
though the original words are forgotten, and all 
political feeling connected with it died away soon 
after James’s abdication. , 

James II. was too much absorbed in his arbi¬ 
trary and religious designs to have either leisim; 
or inclination to think of the line uris; music, 
therefore, continued stationary during his brief 
reign, anil until the settlement'of public affair^ 
after the Revolution restored tranquillity to the 
public mind. 

* Tern plum Musicum, 1664, a translation of AlRtcdms. 

+ Music’* Monument, 1676. 

1 Tin* Division Violist, 1659, and A Compendium of Practical 
Music, J(>65. 

§ A Buel IntiodiU'tum to the Skill of Music, 1670; and Hi Cam¬ 
pion’'* Ait of De'-cnnt, enlarged, 1060 

|| In pioofol tins we need only icier to “ A Collection of National 
English Am., edited by W. Chappell,’* ;iu elegant and excellent 
work, in 4lo, jiisi completed. 

1[ The lute Duke of Clouei'-dPi told Hi Hurney Hint in tJu» king’s 
llbiaiy were to l>e ioumt the wolds ol tills suiix, beguming, ” Cod sa\n 
great James out king.” 

I ,** Burnet’s Hist, of Ilia Own Tune, hi 3ID—See also Hume, 
eh. Ixxi. The ail is supposed to bo By Purcell, and appeurs undei ' 
las uame in I'layfoitt s Music's Handmaid, 1676. 
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THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


HERE is not much 
for us to chronicle in 
the way of novelty 
in the household fur¬ 
niture of this period. 
The famous manu¬ 
factory of Gobelin 
tapestry was esta¬ 
blished in France in 
16*11, and specimens 
of it soon appeared 
on the walls of our 
palaces and of the 
mansions of our nobility. Turkey carpets were 
advertised for sale in 1060; but they were still 
used for covering tables more than doors; matting 
of various colours and rushes being more generally 
employed for the latter purpose. 

Oilcloth was now known and made in Eng¬ 
land. In the “ Mercurius Politicus” for February 


2nd, 16G0, is the following advertisement: “ Upon 
Ludgate Ilill, at the Sun and Rainbow, dwclleth 
one Richard J^xiley, who maketh oilcloth the Ger¬ 
man way; and is also very skilful m the art of 
oiling of linen cloth, taffeta, jvoollen, &c., so as to 
make it impenetrable that no wet or weather can 
cnt#r." * 

The form of the chairs remained much the same 
ns in the last period; the backs were rather higher, 
and, as well as the seats, occasionally composed of 
cane. In Mr. Shaw’s work on furniture the artist 
will find a succession of them. Tables, cabinets, 
wardrobes, clock-cases, &c., about this time begin 
to exhibit that beautiful workmanship still known 
by the name of Marquelcric, from its inventor, a 
M. Marquet. 

The magnificent carved and gilt furniture com¬ 
monly called “ a la Louis Quatorze,” which has 
never gone wholly out of fashion in England, and 
during the last few years has become again the 
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Sitting-Room Purniturf. From specimens in Private Collections. 



Sofas, Stools, and Cabinets. From specimens in Private Collections, and Pictures by Sir P. Lely. 


rage, made its appearance towards the close of the of it will, therefore, be reserved for our next notice 
seventeenth century, but did not come into general of this subject. 

use till after the accession of Louis XV. in France, The great change that took place in the female 
‘ and of Queen Anne in England. Our specimen costume of the reign of Charles II, was confined 
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Costume nr the Commonat.ty, temp. Charles II. 
Sniveled fiom 1'nma by IlolUu aud Silvester, 1064. 


u You had once better opinions of me, though you 
now wash every day your beat handkerchief in 
yellow starch.” The beauties of the court of 
Charles II., however, aud those whose rank or 
fortune enabled them to follow the fashion of the 
day, discarded the strait-laced dresses with the 
strait-luced manners of their puritanical prede¬ 
cessors; and, although the voluptuous paintings of 
Sir Peter Lely represent in general rather more of 
a fanciful costume than the exact dress of the day, 
hare necks and arms, and full and flowing drape¬ 
ries, and trains of the richest satins and velvets, 
form the entirely new and characteristic features of 
the female habits of tins licentious period. A 
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work published at this time by a nonconformist 
divine is entitled “ A Just and Seasonable Re¬ 
prehension of the enormity of Naked BreastB and 
Shpuldcrs,” and contains an in lignunt censure of 
the long trains of the ladies, which are spoken of 
as “ a monstrous superfluity of cloth of silk that 
must he dragged after them.” 

For the minutiae of female fashions we cannot 
do better than quote, in chronological order, some 
passages from the veracious Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys. 

The former remarks, May 11th, 1354, “ I now 
observed how the women began to paint them¬ 
selves, formerly a most ignominious thing, and 
used only by prostitutes;” and"in 1660 Pepys 
speaks of “the Princess Henrietta” (sister of 
Charles II.), “ with her hair frizzed np to her 
ears.” Black patches were also worn by ladies as 
early as this date. Mrs. Pepys wore one “ by 
permission,” November 4th, 1060. 

Perukes appear to have been adopted first by 
the ladies; for, under the date of 1602, Pepys re¬ 
cords, “ By-aud-by came La Belle Pierce to see 
my w ife and to bring her a pair of peruques of 
hair as the fashion now is for ladies to wear, which 
are pretty, and one of my wife’s own hair, or else 
I should not endure them.” In April following 
we find “ petticoats of sarcenet with a broad black 
lace printed round the bottom and before” men¬ 
tioned as a new fashion, and one that found 
favour in the eyes of Mrs. Pepys. On the 30th of 
May, in the same year, the court was astonished by 
the monstrous fardmgales or “ guard-infantas” of 
(he newly-arrived Queen Catherine of Bragiuiza 
and her ladies, the Portuguese' having not yet 
abandoned those monstrosities. “ Her majesty’s 
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cuirass', and sometimes only a large gorget over the | and, as they deemed it, hypocritical sanctimonious- 
huff coat. ness of the Puritans anil Roundheads. The two 


The bayoifc^-v^s Invented in this reign, at Bay¬ 
onne, -science its name. It was sometimes tffree- 
edged, son^tinfts flat, with a wooden hilt like a 
dagger, and was screwed or merely stqck into the 
muzzle of the gun. Numtfcrs may be seen dis¬ 
posed in fanciful shapes in the armoury at the 
Tower, ancUthe guard-rooms at St. James’s, Hamp¬ 
ton Court, &c. The bandolier was superseded 
towards the close of Charles’s reign by a cartridge- 
box of tin, stTcmgly recommended by Lord Orrery. 

The naflies of regiments as they still exist in 
the British ariffy were first given in this reign. 
The Coldstream Foot Guards date their formation 
from 1GGO, when two regiments were added to the 
one raised about ten years previously by General 
Monk, at Coldstream, on the borders of Scot¬ 
land. To these were added the 1st Royal Scots, 
brought over from France at the Restoration. 
The Life Guards were raised in 1661; the Blues, 
called Oxford Blues, from their first commander, 
Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, m the same year; also 
the 2nd, or Queen’s (foot). The 3rd, or Old 
Buffs, so called from their accoutrements being 
formed of buffalo leather, were raised in 1605 ; 
the Scotch Fusileers (now 21st Foot), so called 
from their carrying the fusil, a lighter firelock 
than the musket, in 1 (578. Iu this year we learn 
from Evelyn that grenadiers were first brought 
into our service: they were so called, lie says, 
“ because they were dextrous at flinging hand- 
grenades, every one having a pouch-full; they had 
furred caps with coped crowns, like Janizaries, 
which made them look very fierce; and some had 
long hoods hanging down behind, as we pictuic 
fools; their clothing being likewise piebald, yellow 
and red.” In 1GSO the 4th, or the King’s Own, 
were raised. 

James 11. added to the British cavalry the 1st, 
or King’s regiment of Dragoon Guards, June 6th, 
1(185 ; and the 2nd, or Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 
in the same year: to the infantry also, in 1085, the 
5th and Itii regiments (the latter called the Royal 
Fusileers); and in 1688, the 23rd, or Welsh 
Fusileers. * 

The peculiarities of demeanour and ( outward ap¬ 
pearance by which the English Puritans of the 
seventeenth century were distinguished took tlieir 
rise no doubt, in the main, from the principles 
they held in religion and morals, which were in a 
high degree rigid, austere, and enthusiastic, and 
aaturally produced a corresponding severity of 
manners, avid a disregard of, and contempt for, 
many things which were generally reckoned among 
the tempering and softening influences, or at least 
the agreeable decorations, of -social life. But part 
of their sternness or sourness may also be attri¬ 
buted to the spirit of contradiction excited by the 
prevalence of the opposite temper among their 
opponents; just as the excessive levity and reck¬ 
lessness of the Cavaliers, on the other hand, was in 
part provoked by their disgust at the demurencss, 


parlies were separated from each other, in all’their 
ways and habits, bysfeehugs of mutual aversioif. 

The Caveliers ruffled iu gay clothing, rich lace, 
and jewellery, and the Purttans could ^iot find 
garments sufficiently sad in colour and. homely in 
cut. The royalists were almost as much devoted 
to the dressing of^their long hair and the curling 
of their love-locks, us to the crown which they 
fought to uphold ; and therefore the Puritans shore 
their hair so close to the skull that tScir ears 
stood out in strong relief, while their naked coun¬ 
tenances wem rendered more grim and ghastly. 
So particular were the latter party in regard to 
these ridiculous externals, that they looked upon 
their brethren who were so unfortunate as to have 
ruddy cheeks as very doubtful characters; and 
even the brave and faithful Hutchinson was consi¬ 
dered as a lukewarm adherent, because he dressed 
well and wore long hair.* Upon the same prin¬ 
ciple of separation from the worldlings, the Puri¬ 
tans affected a siowless of speech that frequently 
ended in drawling, and a solemnity of tone that 
often degenerated into a snuffle or nasal twang; 
while their talk, even upon the most ordinary oc¬ 
casions, was liberally dove-tailed with texts of 
Scripture. Music and dancing, merry-meetings 
and festivals, and all sports and games, whether 
out-door or domestic, were classed with the ex¬ 
cesses of drinking healths, brawling, and profane 
swearing, as unworthy of Christians, anil meriting 
the most unqualified condemnation. 

'fhe Puritans, however, were not so ignorant ns 
not to know that men must imve social excitement, 
even though they should only meet to groan; and 
they endeavoured to extract fiom religious observ¬ 
ances a compensation for their unsparing proscrip¬ 
tion of all ordinary amusements. The church-bell 
was their harp and cittern, and psalms were their 
roundelays; the mustering of the congregation 
sufficed them for a merry-meeting; and nothing that 
Shakspeare ever penned was equal, m their eyes, 
to a sermon of length and pith, that soared to the 
highest heights, or plunged into the deepest abysms, 
of theology. This last enjoyment was their feast 
of fat things; and the Puritan clergy were not 
slow in feeding their congregations to the full. 
Besides unriddling those mysteries which reason 
cannot fathom, and expatiating largely upon those 
spiritual joys and terrors that never fail to excite 
an audience, they stimulated the people with poli¬ 
tical sermons, in which the “ good old cause” was 
glorified, the measures of state canvassed, the news 
of the past week detailed, and the events of the 
next anticipated, or *even prophesied. The eager 
congregation hung upon the lips of such a preachdr; 
they projected their heads, and put their hands 
behind their ears, and bent them forward, that 
they might not lose a single word: some took 
down the sermon in short-hand; and at those pas- 

* 

• Echard’s History of England.— Memoirs of Colonel IIutcklrilbu* 
by his Wife. * 
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sages which were particularly gratifying the 
audience expressed theiy delight by a loud buzzing 
hum* Sometimes the preacher, when he meant 
to give a very vigorous semsoh, prepared for action 
in. the pulpit by throwing off his cloak,..after which 
he laid about him like a thresher; and this was 
calk'd'" taking pains.”f On some occasions, too, 
the orator would enliven his auditory by wlmt was 
intended for a stroke of wit: in jhis case he would 
select a text fhat bore some whimsical or unex¬ 
pected allusion to his subject; and thus the con¬ 
gregation were electrified into a sudden grin. The 
popular Hugh Peters was the most celebrated of 
these ecclesiastical buffos, and it in said he was 
much indebted for his success to his experience us 
a player before he bccqjnc a divinc.f 

The devotedness of the Puritans to Scripture 
language was so strong that the names which Rey 
selected for their children in baptism were either 
expressive of a Christian quality, or proper names 
taken from the Old Testament, while those that in 
any wav savoured of paganism or popery were 
loathingly rejected. Many of them even held, 
besides, that the Scriptuies were so full and ex¬ 
press upon every subject, that everything must be 
necessarily sinful which was not enjoined there. § 
War itself, as well as politics, was attempted to be 
carried on upon Scripture principles; anil men 
who fought with the. musket and cannon were 
drilled, exhorted, and led on, as if they wielded 
lamps and pitchers, or pebbles and slings. A 
curious instance of this veneration for the Old 
Testament mode of warfare was exhibited in the 
trial of Colonel Fiennes for bis cowardly surrender of 
Bristol. lie declared before the court-martial that 
be bad surrendered the town because it was unte¬ 
nable ; but be was told that, in this case, lie should 
have fortified himself in the citadel,—even as did 
the men of Thebez, who betook themselves to their 
tower, when their city was taken by Abimelech, 
the son of Gideon. Who knew, it was added, but 
that some woman of Bristol, after the example of 
her of Thebez, might have thrown down a piece of 
a mill-stone, or a tile, that would have broken 
Prince Rupert’s skull ?|| Heresy in a soldier was 
also to the full as great a crime in the eyes of the 
Puritans as cowardice itself: on one occasion an 
officer, for having speculated loo freely on the 
nature of sin, had his sword broken over his head 
by sentence of a court-martial. 

But the Puritans were not the only fanatics 
of this period of religious and political excite¬ 
ment. When the crawling and foot-licking age 
of loyalty succeeded, with the Restoration, there 
was exhibited by right ^reverend and most 
learned prelates a’ fanaticism less fervid indeed, 
but far more profane awl mischievous, than that 

• Letter of Samuel Butler. In Somers’* Tracts, vol. iv. p. 582. 

+ Character ot England, Somers’* Tracts, ■vol vu. 

t On uue occasion, bi-ititf robbed ou the highway, not only of Ins 
purse but bis fprment, by the notorious Cnptain Ilind, Peters took 
fy- the tej U of hi* next sermon the passage, •* I have put off my coat; 
liow shall 1 put it ou ?** 

§ Kcharri. 

| State Trials, vol. iv. p. 2/4|^ 
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'of the Commonwealth,—and God, the Church, 
and the King, became their Trinity, while it was 
hard to tell which person of thb ^jireeftvas the most 
devoutly worshipped. Then, too,*tne duties of 
non-resistance and passive obedience were incul¬ 
cated as the golden rule of Christian practice; 
while opposition to monarchy waB represented as 
a crime in which, if the sinner died, his salvation 
was hopeless. In the same way, Charles and his 
brother were fanatics, who vibrated to the very last 
between their confessors and their mispresses ; and 
those gay and guilty courtiers were fanatics, who, 
even amidst their excesses, would sometimes fast 
and pray, and be visited by superstitious impulses 
move ridiculous than the worst that have been 
fabled of Cromwell himself. 

The unfortunate peculiarities of milliner by 
which the Puritans wore distinguished obscured 
the noble moral qualities they unquestionably 
possessed; and the majority of the. nation soon 
became heartily tired of the gloom and constraint 
of the Commonwealth. The reaction of feeling, 
therefore, with which the restoration of the mo¬ 
narchy was welcomed was an absolute national 
frenzy. When Charles arrived bonfires were 
kindled in such multitudes in the metropolis, that 
fourteen blazed between St. Dunstaii’s and Temple 
Bar, and thirty-one could he seen at once at the 
Strand Bridge. The populace set up their old 
May-polcs; rang the church-hells ; paraded lumps 
in derision, which afterwards they providently 
rousted and ate; drank the king’s health upon 
their knees in the streets; and broke the windows 
of Praise-God Barebones. Determined, also, that 
their military saviours should not go unrewarded, 
they made the soldiers of Monk happy after the 
popular fashion, by plying them with strong 
liquors, so that they were drunk every day.* The 
reign of the saints was at an end : they stole into 
corners, too happy to escape notice, amidst the 
general confusion. 

In this temper of the public mind the Restora¬ 
tion brought with it a tide not only of levity but 
of licentiousness,—an inundation of all the de¬ 
bauchery of the French court, in which Charles 
and his followers had chiefly spent their exile. 
The strangest scones were exhibited in the 
Dqphess of Portsmouth’s dressing-room, where 
Evelyn saw this worthless Cleopatra in her loose 
morning-garment, as she had newly got out of bed, 
while his majesty and the court gallants were 
standing about her. In some other points Charles’s 
domestic habits were also very singular. His es¬ 
pecial favourites were liitle spaniels, of a breed 
that still retains his name: to these he was so 
much attached, that he not only Buffered them to 
follow him everywhere, but even to litter and nurse 
their brood in his bed-chamber; on account of 
which the room, and indeed the whole court, was 
filthy and offensive.f Court language was in no 
better taste. Charles, in quarrelling with Lady 
Castlemaine, called her a jade, and she, in return, 

* Pepys’s Diary, + Evelyn. 
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culled him a fool ;—and the first English phrased 
which the queen learned, and which she applied 
to her huslmijl, \yis ’“ You lie !” * The IdVity of 
the court is strikingly exemplified in the anecdote 
told by Pcp^s, tlat on the. evening of that day of 
national disgrace, when the Dutch ileefhad blocked 
up the moflth of th» Thames and burned the 
English shipping, Charles was supping with Lady 
Castlemnine»at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, where 
the company diverted themselves with—hunting 
a moth If patters were not mended when the 
king repairedrto the council: he could not even 
ajfed a decent show of interest in public affairs, 
and, instead of attending to the business in hand, 
he would play with his favourite dug.] 

Sanctioned and encouraged by the royal example, 
the upper classes now resumed with double ardour 
various immoral practices which Puritanism bad 
held in check. Swearing, which during the Com- 
monwcidth had been punished by a fine,§ and pro¬ 
fligate conversation, were now so prevalent, that a 
young nobleman or man of family was accounted 
“ no gentleman, nor person of any honour, that 
had not, in two hours’ sitting, invented some new 
modish oath, or found out the late intrigue between 
the Lord U. and the Lady P.—laughed at the 
fopperies of priests—and made lampoons and drol¬ 
leries on the sacred Scriptures themselves.”|| The 
lives of Buckingham, Rochester, and Sedley show 
how fearlessly all common decency could he set at 
nought ; while their writings evince how talent 
was employed, among the highest ranks, in bedi¬ 
zening the carrion carcase and rouging the yellow 
cheek of the foul goddess they lmd set up. Pride 
of birth lmd hitherto been a characteristic of the 
English aristocracy, which made them solicitous 
for stainless and becoming alliances ; hut, now, 
royal and noble concubines and worthless actresses 
became the patronesses, and even the wives, of the 
highest nobility. Gaming also, in the absence of 
nobler excitements, became a fashionable frenzy, 
so that a noble house was incomplete without a 
basset-table; and, m the turning ol a die or a card, 
such sums disappeared as nothing hut the level¬ 
ing of whole forests could supply.^] In this way, 
Lord Caernarvon’s definition may he said to have 
been practically adopted by many great landed pro¬ 
prietors :—“ Wood—an excrescence of the earth, 
provided by God for the payment of debts.” The 
court ladies, us might be expected, were not proof 
ngainst the. examples of a profligate king and equally 
dissolute nobility* and they became so equivocal in 
nharactcr that feft cared to venture the selection of a 
wife from among them.* 5 * Some of their frolics, too, 
were as coarse and as wild as those of the other sex. 
'A choice specimen in this way was the exploit of 


• * Perns. t Mem. I Mem. 

• i *• He swears nt the rale of two thousand' pounds .1 year if the 
Hum)) act were still in being,” is the eulogium upon a pietty fellow 
in Ihy den’s Wild Gallant. 

II Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. vui, 

• 11 The zero of gambling-heat w'as displayed at this period by the 
Puke of (St. Albans, who, although more than eighty years old, and 
completely blind, still continued to frequent the gamingtable, having 
a man beside him, to tell him the name of each curd.-Kvehu. 

•** lYpys's Diary. 


MrB. Jenyngs, a maid of honour, afterwards Duchess 
of Tvrconnel. She dressed herself like, an orange- 
wench, and cried oranges‘about the streets.’ On 
occasions of public, jejoicing ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen threw fireworks at the crowd, or at one 
another, and burnt each otherfn sport: they also 
smutted each other’s faces with candle-grease and 
soot, “ till mo9t of them were like devils.” Gentle¬ 
men, too, dressed themselves like ladies, and ladies 
disguised themsel/es like gentlemen, dapping peri¬ 
wigs upon their heads.* v 

A spirit of licentiousness is generally combined 
with cruelty and recklessness of life; and the rage 
for duelling tiuring the reign of Charles 11. had 
increased bM’ond all former precedent, so that fatal 
encounters were of daily occurrence from the worst 
of causes or for no cause at*all. An atrocious in¬ 
stance was that of the duel fought between the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Shrewsbury : the 
duke, after lmvmgwronged the earl in “the nicest 
point,” encounteied and slew his injured anta¬ 
gonist, the countess standing by the while in the 
disguise of tt page, and holding the horse of her 
paramour ; after whose victory she welcomed with 
open arms the blood-stained murderer of her hus¬ 
band. Another specimen of a different character 
is detailed by that prince of gossips, the lively Pepys, 
in a passage so dramatic, and so illustrative of the 
manners of the age, as to deserve being quoted at 
length. “Here Creed did tell us,” he says, “the 
story of the duel last night, in Covcnt Garden, 
between Sir II. Bellatses and Torn Purler. It is 
worth remembering the silliness of the quarrel, 
and is a kind of emblem of the general complexion 
of this whole kingdom at present. They two dined 
yesterday at Sir Robert Carr’s, where, it seems, 
people do drink high, all that conic. It happened 
that these two, the greatest friends in the world, 
were talking together ; and Sir II. Bcllasses talked 
a little louder than ordinary to Tom Porter, giving 
of him some advice. Some of the company stand¬ 
ing by said, What, are they quarrelling, that they 
talk so high? Sir II. Bcllasses, hearing it, said, 
No, says lie, I would have you know I never 
quarrel, hut I stiike ; and take that as a rule of 
mine! How, says Tom Porter, strike? 1 
would I could see the. man in England that durst 
give me a blow! With that, Sir II. Bcllasses 
did give him a box of the ear; and so they were 
going to fight there, hut were hindered. And by- 
and-by Tom Porter went out, and, meeting Drydcn 
the poet, told him of the business, and that he was 
resolved to fight Sir H. Bcllasses presently; for he 
knew that, if he did not, they should he friends 
to-morrow, and then the blow would rest upon 
him, which he would'prevent, and desired Drydcn 
to let him have his hoy to bring him notice whiih 
way Sir II. Bcllasses goes. By-and-by he is in¬ 
formed that Sir H. Bellaeses’s coach was coming: 
so Tom Porter went down out of the coffee-house, 
where he stayed for the tidings, and stopped the 
coach, and bade Sir II. Bcllasses c«he c**t, 

* l'epj’s’s Diarj, 
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Why, says H. Bellasses, you will not hurt me 
coming out, will you? No, Rays Tom Porter. 
So, out he went, and bolh drew : and H. Bellasses 
having drawn, and flung aivtfy his scabbard, Tom 
Porter asked him whether he was ready. • The 
other answering hidi he was, they fell to fight, 
some f of their acquaintance by. They wounded 
one another, and H. Bellasses so much, that it is 
feared he will die : and finding himself severely 
wounded, he called to Tom Porter, and kissed him, 
and bad/; liifn shift for himself; for, says he, 
Tom, thou hast hurt me; but I will make shift to 
stand upon my legs till thou mayest withdraw, 
and the world will not take notice- of you, for I 
would not have thee troubled for wh'at thou hast 
done. And, so, whether he did fly or not I cannot 
tell; but Tom Porler showed IT. Bellasses that be 
was wounded'too ; and they are both ill, but II. 
Bellasses to fear of life.” The result of this en¬ 
counter was, that Bellasses died ten days after¬ 
wards. 

Politics had now become in England an import¬ 
ant element in the common business of life; and 
here, too, we find the same spirit and fashions which 
were predominant everywhere else. The debates 
of parliament were grown to be so protracted, that 
many of the members adjourned to refresh them¬ 
selves at taverns, from which they returned half- 
drunk to finish the discussion* Coffee-houses 
were the favourite resort of those who wished either 
to gather or retail the political news of the day. 
Political clubs were also abundant, where the 
middle classes attended, and took a share in the 
discussions, to the great wonderment and wrath of 
the aristocracy. “ Yea,” says a Cavalier writer, 
alluding to these clubs, “ they have of late made 
our citizens statesmen too, whose business lies 
quite another way, one would think; every little 
ale-draper now can tell what the privy council 
intend to do a month hence, and what the king 
ought to do. . . . Very line, by my troth !”f The 
most noted institution of this kind during the 
reign of Charles II. was that consisting of the 
friends of the EHrl of Shaftesbury, called the 
King’s Head Club, the members of which met 
at the King’s Head tavern over against the Inner 
Temple gate ; and, that they might not fall foul 
of each other in the frequent street scuffles of 
the period, each wore a green ribbon on his hat, 
from which the club was sometimes called the 
Green Ribbon Club, As the founders were 
eager to make proselytes, they freely admitted all 
strangers, and especially young gentlemen of pro¬ 
perty newly come to towty and the chief topics 
they discussed were, the horrors of slavery and 
popery, and the best means (if defending the coun¬ 
try from these calamities. This their guardian¬ 
ship over pure religion, however, was not of that 
lugubrious kind which the Puritans had formerly 
affected; for the house was double-balconied in the 
front, “ for the clubsters to issue forth in fresco , 

* T’epyt’a Diary. 

t The present umrt Interest both of King ami People ; a Cava'ier 
Tract published in London iu 16/9. « 


' with hats and no perukes, pipes in their mouths, 
merry faces, and diluted throats, for the enter¬ 
tainment of the canaglia Inflow.The great 
Prdtcstant aim of these Shaftesbury politicians 
was, the exclusion of the Dukt* of York from 
the succession; and, to enlighten the populace 
upon the subject of p< pery 4n general, they were 
wont to make huge bonfires, in which the Pope 
and the King of France were burnt in effigy, in 
these popular ovations the puppets were paraded 
through the streets by tumultuary multitudes, and 
amidst shouts and vociferous clamours that might 
have woke the dead; after which, they were so¬ 
lemnly committed to the flames, amidst volleys df 
squibs and fireworks, f 

But it was while Oates and his fellow-witnesses 
frightened the isle from its propriety with their reve¬ 
lations of plots and conspiracies that, the anti-popish 
horror attained its height. Men walked the streets as 
if they moved under the paroxysm of a nightmare; 
they turned a corner as cautiously as if they ex¬ 
pected to stumble headlong upon the famous amny 
of Compostella pilgrims. All those, too, who 
thought themselves of sufficient consequence to be 
marked by the church of Rome lor assassination— 
and such persons were not lew—at length bravely 
determined not to sit down to he quietly strangled, 
and have their own swords thrust through their 
bodies, like Sir Edmoudbury Godfrey; and the 
expedient they adopted was worthy of their valour 
and the occasion. “ There was much recom¬ 
mendation of silk aimour, and the prudence of 
being provided with it against the time that Pro¬ 
testants were to be massacred. And, accordingly, 
there were abundance of those silken buck, breast, 
and head pots made and sold, that were pretended 
to be pistol-proof; in which any man dressed up 
was as safe as in an house, for it was impossible any 
one could go to strike him lor laughing; so ridicu¬ 
lous was the figure, as they say, of bogs in armour. 
.... This was armour of delence; but our sparks 
were not altogether so tame to carry their provision 
no farther; for, truly, they intended to be assailants 
upon fair .occasion, and had for that end recom¬ 
mended also to them a certain pocket weapon, 
which for its design and efficacy had the honour 
to be called a protestnnt flail. It was for street 
and crowd work; and the engine, lurking perdue 
in a coat pocket, might readily sally out to execu¬ 
tion ; and so, by clearing a great hall, or piazza, 
or so, carry an election by a choice way of polling 
called Itnockini / down. The handle resembled a 
farrier’s blood-stick, and the fall ^vas joined to the 
end by a strong nervous 'iigature, that in its swing- 
fell just short of the hand, and was made of lignum 
vita•, or rather, as the poet termed it, mortis.”l " 

Quarrels between foreigners of different nations 
also sometimes enlivened the streets of 1/rndon.' 
The most remarkable of these disputes was one in. 
1661, between the French and Spanish ambassa¬ 
dors, upon the ticklish question of precedence. A 

• North’s Examen, p. 5/2 ' + Ibid. 

X North’s Exatncn, pp. 572-3. 
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regular conflict took place in Cheapskle between? 
the followers of both, which was carried on so 
fiercely thal|all.thfe military, and many*uf the 
train-billids, ha?l to be ordered out on the occaflon. 
In anticipation*of the afl'ray the Spaniards had 
cunningly lined their coach-harness',with chains 
of iron, so that it could not*be cut asunder; they 
had also mounted an armed guard upon each 
* horse, and *ipon every coach, and by these con¬ 
trivances they gained the victory, although their 
adversaries jvere four to one. A good deal of 
bloodshed wife the consequence, and the crowd, 
huzza’d (ft the discomfiture of the French.* 
When ambassadors thus belaboured eacli other 
it was not to be expected that their sacred persons 
would be. always respected by the populace; and 
_ accordingly, in 1(183, when the national heat 
against the United Provinces was at the height, 
the London mob attacked the Dutch ambassador’s 
cairiage, ami discharged into it a volley of stones, 
squibs, and firebrands, by winch bis lady was 
dangerously wounded.1 

The ’prentices, too, were still as turbulent 
as ever, and ready to brawl against all autho¬ 
rities, to show their love of liberty and pure 
religion. On one occasion, some of their num¬ 
ber, having cudgelled their masters, were set 
m the pillory ; upon which the rest assembled, 
tore down the pillory, and rescued their com¬ 
panions. The piling was again set up, and the. 
culprits exposed m it, upon winch the fraternity 
once more demolished it, m reckless defiance of all 
the power of the law.}; Then there wetefunous 
street encounteis between the butchers and the 
weavers, in which the fornttr were distinguished 
by their blue or green aprons, and the latter by 
their sleeves. Even the bear-gardens were not 
without their feuds mid factions. At these places 
of public amusement, sword-fighting us well as 
bear-baiting was exhibited; and the, spectators 
sometimes quairelied,so fiercely upon the merits 
of their favourite gladiators, that a single combat 
would swell into a general pell-mell encounter.§ 

A numerous set of characters that still remain 
to be noticed chiefly consisted of the younger 
sons of good families, the heiis of wealthy citizens, 
and raw young squiies from the copntiv; men 
who lived only for to-day, and knew no happiness 
or comfort out of London. Most of them, toll of 
the fashionable horror at the remembrance of the 
days of the Hump, identified liberty of political 
sentiment with Fank rebellion, and confounded 
ytunarchy with a sanction for every excess ; swear¬ 
ing by the new order of tilings, and brawling against 
innovation, without understanding anything about 
"the matter. .These were the “dear hearts,” the 

heroics,” the “ honest men,”|] who, in the time 
’of the civil war, would have joined the Babe-eaters 
or swelled the ranks of Gorina’s troopers; but, in 
this piping time of peace, they showed their loyalty 

* lVpjVs Diary. f Behind, ii. p. 697. 

t Pcpys’s Diary. {'Idem, 

g These titles nvo common in the plays of Dryden, Belin, and 
Otuuy, us well as the tales and tracts of the period. 


more cheaply by huzzaing for the k’iflg, drinking 
for the king, and breaking the king’s peace to 
prove their love to the kitig. As ivfuiemcrtt was 
now as common a caii^word as loyalty, others^ct 
up for wits or geniuses; and, to. establish this 
character, they damned plifyt, pntrfhiised actofs, 
haunted the coffee-houses to which tjic choicest 
authors resorted,* and repeated the last good say¬ 
ing of Rochester, Sedley, or Dryden. Others, 
more audacious ftill, sometimes composed verses 
on their own account, which they Niarried about 
like an infection, and inflicted upon alPwho had 
ears to hear. But the most boisterous class were 
the Scowerer^ the legitimate successors of the 
Roaring Boys aud Bonaventors of the former age. 
These, gentlemen scoured the streets during the 
night in bands, stormed tfverns, broke windows, 
wilt'd out milk-scores, wrenched off ityor-knockers, 
daubed and defaced the gilt signs, routed the 
apple merchants, fish-mongers, and butter-women, 
with whose commodities they bestrewed the market¬ 
place, attacked and knocked down all chance 
passengers, or even gave battle to some body of 
aval scowctcr#, ami generally ended by a conflict 
with the watch, in winch the rioters, after their 
heads and swords were broken, were carried to the 
watch-house, and, iu the morning, before a ma¬ 
gistrate, who, if the offenders were of wealtli or 
worship, dismissed them with a gentle admonish¬ 
ment, that oulv recruited them for the campaign 
of the following night, f 

But gallantry was the grand predominant agent, 
that, like, a chemical spiiit, extracted all the folly 
ami flagitiousness of the age, and placed them 
before the eye in full and strong individuality. 
Not to love, was not to he; and, therefore, all 
were lovers, from the half-lledged stripling fresh 
from (lie teacher’s rod to the hoary veteran whose 
dim eyes could scarcely discern the charms with 
which liis heart was smitten,—from the impo¬ 
verished swain whose last sixpence was bent into 
a To-aud-from-niy-lovct to him who could buy a 
heart with coronets, crown jewels, and pensions. 
Foppery in dress was the natural result of this over¬ 
weening desire to please, ami gallants endeavoured 
to make thcmsclvas irresistible by the newest cut 
of a French suit, or an enormous ileece of periwig. 
Foppery in speech was also as natural as foppery 
in dress; and it was now so much the fashion to 
interlard conversation with French phrases, that it 
was “ as ill-breeding to speak good English us to 
w rite good English, good sense, or a good hund.”§ 
But the charm of charms was, for a lover to 
possess the reputation of a wit; and, if he could 
pen a few smooth verses on the attractions of his 

* Will's coffee-home w ah Already the most distinguished of these 

JlhlCCS. 

| ShtuhvpU’H Oomodv of the Scoworeu. 
f A common loie-tokeit of the period. 

-like sixpence crook’d, 

With ‘ lo-aud-from-my -lov c,’ it look’d% 

IIUDIMIAI. 

* § Wycheilv’s Gentleman Dancing Muster. This uderlntion of 
hlciidlig iingl.sh with French phtusen in conversation (with Which 
even Drulen was infected) is iidinulcd in the lichen ix#, where the 
two kings of BicuU'ord aic made to speak Ptench to fallow Tntir# 
politeness. 
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mistress, the success of his sjiit was sure to answeT 
his utmost wishes. Many, who sought the re- 
putafion, without the trouble, of gallantry, had 
their pockets stuffed with Jiillets-doux, addressed 
to, them, which they had forged for n the nonce; 
and these they paraded before company with as 
much' pride as Caligula, when he led Roman 
slaves in his triumphal procession, disguised 
like German warriors. Those who sought ran¬ 
dom love-adventures repaired to the theatre, where 
they might ’ficcost a vizor in the pit without 
fearing “to put it to the blush; or they could 
ascend to the gallery, which was the chosen place 
for such intrigues, and where everyamasked she- 
adveuturer might pass for a countess, or a goddess 
in a cloud. Even the penetralia of the theatre 
were not sacred from intrusion; and it wns the 
fashion for gallants to haunt the stage behindithe 
scenes, and invade the tiring-rooms of the ac¬ 
tresses. The other resorts for such adventures 
were, the masquerades, which were now con¬ 
venient places of assignation ; Spring Garden, 
which enjoyed a double portion of its former bad 
repute; or the New Exchange, which, since 
Paul’s Walk was no more, was become the fashion¬ 
able covered lounge, and where the little millinery 
shops, that were profusely sprinkled about the 
piazzas, wete kept by beautiful young women* 
When love, however, was made in a more formal 
and open fashion, the lover sallied forth in the 
evening at the head of a band of fiddlers, and 
serenaded under the window of his mistress with 
some choice sonnet. When courtship ended in 
matrimony, the wedding made the whole street 
ring with crowding, fiddling, and dancing; and 
the. loud flourish of fiddles was the first sound by 
which the happy pair was awoke on the following 
morning. The chief fashionable matrimonial 
markets in the metropolis were Hyde Park and 
Mulberry Garden; at the last of which places, 
especially, lovers nourished their mutual affection 
and plighted their troth over collations of cakes 
and syllahuhs.t 

Notwithstanding all this frivolity and profligacy, 
however, of the higher 1 classes, the hulk of the 
community still retained much of the good old 
English spirit. Independently of the Puritans, 
whose stem, self-denying manners have been 
already described, there were many royalists who 
still exhibited the best traits of the period of 
“ Good Queen Bess,” and regarded with contempt 
the Frankism and frivolity that had now become 
so fashionable. Persons of this class adhered to 
the primitive hours of their forefathers in rising, 
transacting business, and going to rest; and 
in diet they stoutly Btood by English fare, not¬ 
withstanding the French cookery that had now 
become prevalent. Before they repaired to the 
more weighty duties of the day, they adjourned to 
some alehouse or tavern, and took their monthly , 
which consisted of a cup of ale or wine g and 

* Etheridge's Sir Foplitig Flutter.—Wycherly’s Country Wile. 

t Wycherly’i Lovfc-in a Wood; or St. James's Park.—Scdley’s 
Mulberry Garden. 
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•when business was over they had their favourite 
club or coffee-house to which they repaired to 
discuss the affairs of religion, politiesyor literature. 
The temperate beverages of tea, coffee, atld cho¬ 
colate, which were introduced into^England during 
this period, soon came into such general use that 
even already they were beginning to supersede 
those fiery or ■heavy liquOrB that had hitherto ac¬ 
companied every meal; and we now .read of the ' 
social tea-table in the domestic history of the 
people.* The English at this periochalso seem to 
have been a more musical people than ever they 
were afterwards; almost every person o? education 
could sing by the scale, and play upon some in¬ 
strument ; and, accordingly, social parties of 
music were common, where the violin, the flute, 
and the spinnet found no lack of skilful performers. , 
Cheerful parties by water were also usual; and 
the company, after sailing as far as Greenwich 
would ascend the lull, and enjoy themselves with 
games at cards upon the grass, after which they 
returned af evening, singing all the way up the 
river-t These were days when the banks of the 
Thames were ns melodious as the shores of the 
Adriatic. Even on the merriest occasions, ton, of 
jnnketting and holiday-keeping, therf^ prevailed 
among these sober classes a dread of lute hours 
that sufficed to close up the festival at ten o’clock 
at night ; and Pepys describes, witii laughable 
simplicity, the consternation of some ladies be¬ 
longing to a noble family who were detained upon 
one of these occasions till midnight, when they 
found tlie gates of their mansion closed, and the 
inmates gone to sleep. 

While such remains of the old simplicity of living 
were still to he found in the metropolis in spite of 
evil example, they were still more plentiful in the 
country, where the court contagion was as yet uu- 
fclt. The baronial table was still heart of oak, 
and laden with the old festive hospitality; and the 
huge sirloins and mighty plum-puddings that 
smoked upon it seemed to laugh to scorn the inno¬ 
vations ol French cooks that had become so 
fashionable in London. The guests were waited 
upon by a throng of blue-coated servants, wiio still 
preserved the ancient “ yea forsooth” simplicity of 
manner; anil the walls of the, hall were still gar¬ 
nished with a forest of stags’ horns and other 
relics of the chase, in preference to more fashion- 
able ornaments. The country squires also gave 
annual feasts to their tenants, and, by other acts 
of kindness, made the tie between landlord and 
tenant a sort of family relationship; while the 
farmers, in similar fashion, gave jolly harvest- 
homes, sheep-shearings, and the other old set 
feasts to their labourers and dependents. Such 
pleasing pictures of rural life are plentifully inter-, 
spersed in the plays of the period, but are only in¬ 
troduced upon the stage to be ridiculed. We shall- 
find them again, however, iu a still more attractive 

• Tea, as we have stated In a former Chanter, was at first sold in 
London only in a liquid state. It apjwars, from Dryden’a Wild Gal¬ 
lant, to have been relished as a morning draught by those who had 
exceeded in drinking the previous nighty 

t Pepys’s Diary. 
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fashion under the days of “ good Queen Anne.’* 
— As abhorrence of the drama had been one 
of the chief* istjpcfions of Puritanism, a liabit 'of 
play-gding became a badge of loyalty after’ the 
Restoration The theatres, therefore, were re¬ 
opened, and their benches crowded jnore eagerly 
than ever. Moveabl»scertey is said to have been 
first introduced upon the English stage a few years 
‘ before the Restoration, by Sir William Davenant; 
and after that event it was produced at the 
Theatre Rojgil in Drury Lane.* This and other 
novelties at fftst startled the proprietors of theatres, 
by the eityense they occasioned; but when they 
%und that such* lively additions to the play drew 
full houses, and yielded large profits, they launched 
fully into the speculation, ami rivalled each other 
in the splendour and richness of stage decorations. 
As the whole power of mechanical ingenuity was 
thus brought to hear upon theatrical representa¬ 
tions, a love of rich scenery and surprising trans¬ 
formations became predominant with the public, 
inconsequence of which the opera, which had been 
introduced by Davenant before the Restoration, was 
revived; and its gorgeous materials at first threw 
into the shade the more sober productions of the re¬ 
gular drama; so that Shadwell and Settle, who wrote 
for this operatic taste, were for a short time more 
popular than Dryden himself.t Music and dancing 
were soon as much in requisition as splendid scene- 
painting, and the most celebrated foreign singers 
and dancers were hired by the London theatres, at 
an immense expense.] In other less important 
points a similar change had taken place. The 
stage, instead of being “ half in glimmer and half 
in gloom,” as before the Civil War, was lit up by 
a blaze of wax caudles; the orchestia was fur¬ 
nished with some nine or ten fiddles; and greater 
attention was paid not only to rich but appro¬ 
priate costume for the characters that were repre¬ 
sented.]; But among allthe additions now made to 
the attractions of the theatre, none equalled the in¬ 
troduction of women upon the stage as actresses.|| 
Hitherto the female characters hud been performed 
by hoys; hut now taste was gratified by seeing 
female feelings judiciously represented by the tender 
sex, and depravity was pampered by the amorous 
speeches and Sybarite attitudes of hemajide wo¬ 
men. As if even this had not been enough, too, 
several plays (and these of the lewdest description) 
were sometimes exhibited by female performers 
otily-U The complaint was, loud and general 
during this age,'that the actresses only added to 
^he general depravity; and the host of royal and 
noble concubines that «was supplied from their 
ranks attests the truth of the accusation.** In 
“consequence of the crowds that now [resorted to 

* * Wright’s Historia Histrionicn, Lond 1699.—See also Colliers 
.History of the sta^e, iii. 365—378. 

+ Roscius Anglicanus, Loml. 1711.—Scott’s Life of Dry deu.’ 

i Roscius Auglicanus. 

$ I'epys. When Queen Elisabeth was introduced upon tliej>t»g<? 
the costume was carefully copied from her statues and jticlurcs. 

D It ts difficult to ascertain the precise date of this, innovation ; 
bnt PepyB (a regular play-goer) first saw women ujion the stage in 
the year J6C0. 

. ^ Wright’s Hlstoria Histrionica.—-Pepys. 

•• Echaid.vol. iii«—Pepys. 
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the theatres, actors were no longer the 1mm* 
hie showmen and needy dependents of aristo¬ 
cratic caprice. They tfaxed rich, and became 
proud: they felt thtnjselves necessary to an agS 
that was devoted to amusement, and began ,to 
divide the ’town with their‘trtunpery qualrels and 
factions. The license of the stage also.in political 
matters occasionally went beyond the patience of 
the court, and bitter side-remarks were frequently 
vented through ttffe medium of a play against the 
conduct of those in power. To present these ex¬ 
cesses, the theatres were sometimes shut up, and 
the actors themselves committed to prison, to learn 
a little wholesome moderation.* 

From thg liberality with which the public taste 
was regaled, both in the variety of plays, and 
the exciting manner in v^iich they were repre¬ 
sented, the audiences soon became .BO fastidious, 
that many a piece was damned which scarcely 
deserved that fate. But it was not mere taste 
that formed the criterion of judging and condemn¬ 
ing. Persumd pique and political prejudice were 
too often allowed to interfere ; and such influential 
wits ns Buckingham and Rochester could fre¬ 
quently confer popularity upon the dullest, as well 
as bring disgrace upon the best-written piece, f 
It was not, always, however, that a dramatic poet 
was in the humour of succumbing to such a tyran¬ 
nous process; and, while a critic was whizzing a 
catcall in Drury Lane, lie might he stopped by a 
hostile invitation of the author to take a walk into 
Covent Garden. On tins account, a beau is di¬ 
rected, in the preface to the Reformation, a play 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre, m 1673, only to 
abuse a new play when he knows that the author 
is no fighter. Sometimes the influence of a dra¬ 
matic writer was so strong, that he could pack the 
house with a numerous jury in his favour, in which 
case the right to condemn was by no means the 
safest of privileges. When the United Kingdoms 
was brought upon the stage, its author, the Ho¬ 
nourable Edward Howard, had filled the house 
with a strong phalanx of supporters, to ensure 
success: the malicious Buckingham headed a 
rival party for the purpose of condemning the 
play : hut, scarcely *hud the work of hissing com¬ 
menced, when all the Howards rose in an uproar; 
the duke himself was compelled to retreat, and, as 
his enemies waylaid him at the door, he only 
escaped a severe cudgelling, or something still 
worse, by stealing off in the confusion J, 

As the public theatre now absorbed the chief 
taste and talent of the country, the court pageants 
did not keep pace with dramatic representations. 
Although they had, indeed, inevitably improved, 
with the improvement of shows in genera], they 
still, in some measure, smacked of the rudeues^ of 
the old times. This will appear by the following 
account of a royal procession from the*Tower to 
Whitehall, in 1660, by Pepys—a description 
Vhich rivals that of the coronation by Beau Tibbs, 
in Gfoldsmith’s Citizen of the World. **It is-yji-, 

Pepvs. t Scott’i Ijftb of Drydea. 

* X K^y to the ReheaTBal. . 
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possible,” he says, “ to rtlate the glory of this day 
expressed in the clothes of them that rid, and their 
hoyses, and horsecloths. The Knights of the Bath 
was‘ a brave sight of itself, 'and their esquires. 
Remarkable were the tyvo men that represent the 
two Dukes of Normandy and Aquitaine. The 
bishops caine next after barons, which is the 
higher place; which makes me think that the next 
parliament they will he called ^to the House of 
Lords. My I/ird Monk rode bare after the king, 
and led in hiS hand a spare horse, as being Master 
of theHurse. The king in a most rich embroidered 
BUit and cloak, looked most noble. " Wadlow, the 
vintner, at the Devil in Fleet-strett, did lead a 
tine company of soldiers, all young contbly teen in 
white doublets. Then followed the vice-cham¬ 
berlain, Sir G. Carteret, a company of men all like 
Turks; but V know not yet what they are for. 
The streets all gravelled, and the houses hung 
with carpets before them, made brave show; and 
the ladies out of the windows. So glorious was 
the show with gold and silver, that we were not 
able to look at it, our eyes at last being so much 
overcome.” Here the pageant-dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, mid the company of Turks, remind 
us of the dragon and unicorn, and the Faith, Hope, 
and Charity of the old masques and processions. 
To this scene we may add the description of a 
state supper in the Banqueting House, Whitehall, 
given by the sovereign to the companions of the 
Order of the Garter, on the evening of the anni¬ 
versary of St. George. “ The king,” says Evelyn, 
who describes the scene, “ sat on an elevated 
throne, at the upper end at a table alone; the 
knights at a table on the right hand, reaching all 
the, length of the room ; over against them, a cup¬ 
board of rich gilded plate; at the lower end, the 
music ; on the balusters above, wind-music, trum¬ 
pets, and kettle-drums. The king was served by 
the lords and pensioners, who brought up the 
dishes. About the middle of the dinner, the 
knights drank the king’s health, then the king 
tlieir’s, when the trumpets and music played and 
sounded, the guns going off at the Tower. At the 
banquet came in the queen, and stood by the king’s 
left hand, but did not sit.” All this was noble 
and imposing—but the spirit of coarse revelry 
soon broke out. “ Then was the banqueting stuff 
flung about the room profusely. In truth, the 
crowd was so great, that though I stayed all the 
supper the day before, I now stayed no longer 
than this sport began, for fear of disorder.” The 
same want of taste that made a scramble for the 
banqueting stuff converted the king and these 
noble Knights of the Garter into coxcombs; so 
that on one occasion, according to I’epys, they 
wore their official robes all day, and then rode 
about with them in the park in the evening. The 
chief paKice amusements were masques and 
dancing, in the last of which the poor queen seemed, 
to find abundant solace for the neglect of her 
husband, and for which she was severely blamed 
by the gplenetic'pamphleteers of the dqy. 


■ One grave piece of English court mumming has 
not yet been noticed, although it commenced in the 
days of Edward the Confessor, and continued 
almost to our own times. This was this royal 
practice of touching for the evil Hir scrofula,—a 
divine gift ai> healing supposed to he inherent in 
the legitimate kings of9?ngltr»d, and in them only. 
When the set day arrived for the performance of 
this miracle, the king was seated in a'.ite in the 
bauqueting-house, and the patients were led up to 
the throne by the physician, The king then 
stroked their faces or cheeks, with boffi hands, as 
they knelt, while a chaplain, standing by in full 
canonicals, repeated over each tfiat passage of 
Scripture, “He put his hands upon them, and 
healed them.” When they had all been touched 
or stroked in this manner, another chaplain, kneel¬ 
ing, and having angel-pieces of gold strung on 
white ribbons on his arm, delivered them one by 
one to his majesty, who put them upon the neckB 
of the touched as they passed before him, while 
the first chaplain repeated the passage, “That is 
the true light which came into the world.” As the 
reading of a Gospel commenced the service, an 
Epistle concluded it, with the prayers for the sick 
a little altered from the Liturgy, and the blessing; 
after which the lord chamberlain and controller of 
the household brought a basin, ewer, and towel, for 
the king to wash his hands.* The mercurial 
Charles II.a was wont to laugh heartily, even in 
church, when an anthem was sung out of tune, or 
a court vice preached at how he was able to 
preserve the needful gravity of countenance during 
this absurd ceremony is not easy to understand. 
The popular belief in its efficacy was as strong 
during his reign as it had ever been during the 
darkest ages. A disastrous proof of this was 
afforded on one occasion when the crowd of people 
with their diseased children was so great at the 
Court surgeon’s door, applying for tickets to he 
admitted to Whitehall, that six or seven persons 
were pressed to death in the confusion.! 

Other shows and exhibitions, which are only 
tolerated by the mobs of the nineteenth century, 
were at tins time most acceptable even to the 
highest ranks. Of these the puppet-shows were 
most conspicuous, where, besides the adventures of 
Punch, the spectators were regaled with the pathe¬ 
tic drama of Patient Grizzel, or some edifying in¬ 
cident from Scripture. § Monkeys were clothed in 
appropriate costume, and taught to perform in 
little pantomimes, as well as to (lance, and play 
diverting tricks upon the tight-rope.j| Then then- 
were plays composed by Bankrupt authors, and ex¬ 
hibited by fourth-rate or discarded actors, in tem¬ 
porary booths at the city fairs : to thi» complexion 
poor iilkanah Settle, once the civic poet laureate, 
came at last. After having triumphed for a time, 
as the successful court rival of Dryden, he finally • 
sunk into a dramatist for Smithfield, and performed, 
the part of a dragon in one of his own pieces.^ 

• Evelyn’s Diary. + Pepys’s Diary. t Evelyn’s Diary. 

5 Pepys. |] Idsnn. f Scott, Life of Drydeu. 
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Men who exhibited feats of strength or dexterity* 
and jugglerj of every description, were now plen¬ 
tiful in Em Jon a anti the mention of a few of their 
feats v^ll indicate the character of the public Jastc. 
There waEyme *Florian Marchand, who, .drinking 
only 'fountain water, refunded it fror/ his mouth 
in the form of all kinds of*wine and sweet waters. 
There was a Turk, a rope-dancer, who walked 
bare-footeiup a rope that was almost perpendi¬ 
cular, by merely taking hold of it with his toes : 
he also dawyd blind-fold on the high (tight) rope, 
with a boy about twelve years old tied to his feet, 
# about sir or seven yards below, dangling as he 
danced, and wfth whom he moved as if the boy’s 
weight had been but a feather. Such athletic feats 
as a man raising a cannon of about four hundred 
pounds weight with the hair of his head, seem to 
have been common. It was a golden age for such 
performers, when chairs and chariots thronged to 
their places of exhibition. These shows were con¬ 
centrated into one huge mass of amusement at 
sflcli fairs as St. Margaret’s at Southwark, and St. 
Bartholomew's in Smithfield. An Italian Scara¬ 
mouch had sometimes the honour to perforin before 
his majesty at Whitehall; but, shameful tq tell, 
the courtiers had to pay at the door for admission. 
These various performers exhibited privately as 
well as publicly; and sometimes when a gentleman ] 
gave a dinner to his friends, » juggler or a fire- 
catdr was hired to entertain the company.* 

Although the old active amuspipepts and athletic 
sports of the country were necessarily becoming 
less popular, from the change of manners, yet 
even among the aristocracy certain Tough exercises 
were still in vogue, that form a Strong contrast to 
the effeminacy of the nobles in other respects. 
Thus, swimming had become a favourite amuse¬ 
ment, and prodigious feats in the way of wager 
and competition were performed in this department 
by Rochester and his companions. Joqt-racing 
was also a courtly amusement, which V?>.aries II., 
himself a first-rate pedestrian, greatly patronised; 
and Pepys, among other facts of the kind, mentions 
the exploit of two young noblemen who, upon a 
wager, ran down and killed a stout buck in St. 
James’s Park in presence of the king. Tennis, 
as a court game, was bo keenly pursued by Charles 
II., that, having a steel-yard, in which he weighed 
himself after the sport was over, on one occasion 
he found that he had lost four pounds and a half 
in weight at a single bout.f Skating also was a 
newly introduced, or rather, perhaps, a revived 
, amusement in England at this time, and was per¬ 
formed “after the manner of the Hollanders.”! 
One principal place for this practice, as at present, 
was the canal in St. James’s Park. There were 
also certain athletic exercises, chiefly of a military 
character, that seemed to have formed a regular 
mart of a fashionable education. These consisted 
Pof running at the ring, throwing a javelin at the 
figure of a Moor’s head, firing pistols at a mark, 
and taking up a gauntlet upon the point of a 

* Evtlyn'i Diary, t Pepyt, t Evelyn- 


sword; all which exercises were performed on 
luirsehack, and at full speed.’ The truly English 
sport of boat-racing and' yacht-racing was* now 
extensively practised; and, as well as horse-raiMig"" 
at Newmarket, greatly occupied the. time and 
money of the courtiers.t IPiwls also continued’ to 
be a favourite game with ladies as well* as gentle¬ 
men.! Bear-baiting and hull-baiting, which had 
been so rigidly put down during the Common¬ 
wealth, were resilmed at the f "toration. Pepys 
observes, however, that these sports vqjre gradually 
becoming less fashionable among lire higher 
classes; and if such accidents as one recorded by 
Evelyn were $f frequent occurrence, it was full time 
that they should be so. A mastiff, he. informs us, 
was tossed sheer over the barriers iuto a Indy’s 
lap who sat at a considerable distance from the 
anna. One infamous sport of t(ys period was 
that of baiting horses with dogs,—a piece of 
ruffianism that disgraced the darkest periods of An¬ 
glo-Saxon barbarity.§ Evelyn describes an event 
of this kind, where a gallant steed was devoted to 
death for the popular amusement, under the false 
pretence that if {tad killed a roan,—the real pur¬ 
pose bejpg to get ipopey by the exhibition. The 
horse beat off every gssailant, and at last had to he 

stabbed & dgatff wjtli swords. 

The in-door sports of the wealthier classes, 
besides card-pjayipg, consisted of billiards, chess, 
backgammon, pfjbbage, and ninepins. Upon oc¬ 
casions of sqpial merry-meeting, the company 
would often divert themselves with such homely 
games as blind npm’s huff and bapdycap. Besides 
banquets gnu convivial niceftng*, raas( l uc “ ftm ' 
private theatricals frequently enlivened the man¬ 
sions of the wealthy.il Sometimes, too, a piece of 
furniture was coptrivpd to afford a rational pleasure 
by its elcggnpp gpff ingenuity, or excite mirth by 
sorpp sudden Mpcfipftl joke. We are told of a 
specimen of the first kind, which was a portable 
cabinet containing a well-executed painting ot the 
great.church of Haarlem, in Holland, and which 
was viewed through a Bmall hole at one corner.*! 
This seems to have been a miniature diorama. 
Another article of furniture, belonging to Sir W. 
Penn, was a seat called Kmg Harry’s chair, upon 
which, when a stranger sat down, he was suddenly 
clasped round the middle by two iron arms, and 
held fast, to the great miith of the on-lookers.’* ; 

Many of the old holidays were still observed ac¬ 
cording to the old English fashion. On Valentine’s 
day gentlemen sent such presents as gloves* silk, 
stockings, garters, or even splendid jewellery, to 
their fair valentines, whether married or single. 
On the morning of the 1st of May, young ladies, 
and even grave matrons, repaired to the fields to 
gather May-dew, with which to beautify their 
complexions: milk-maids danced in the, streets, 
with their pails wreathed with garlmds, and a 


• Evelyn's Diary. 

fc Evelyn. We leiirn from Eclmrd, that, by this time, the English 
rnce-horsos were greatly prized in foreign countries fr 

| Pepys. § See anle * vo1 - »• P- 654 

|| p f pys. I Evelyn. 4 ** Pepys. 
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fiddler going before them. New-year’s day was 
also observed as a season of presenting gifts from 
inferiors to their patronL On this occasion the 
TlobYes did homage to the king by an offering in 
money , that of an earl was usually twenty pieces of 
gofd in S'purse.* Ifi This way, also, (he nobility 
were enriched by their clients; and Pepys informs 
us that somg courtiers had their whole fortune in 
■this custom. It is pleasing to observe that the in¬ 
tellectual accommodation of circulating libraries 

• Pepyi. 


had already commenced, for the benefit of thuse 
who could relish something better thu# the vulgar 
amusements of the period. AS’thg. entijof the play 
of the Thracian Wonder, printed in 1061, at.d sold 
by Francis Kirkman, at the sign of Johp Fletcher’s 
Head, without Temple Bar, is the following inti¬ 
mation :—“ If any gendemeu please to repair to 
■my house aforesaid, they may be furnished with all 
manner of English or French histories, romances, 
or poetry; which are to be sold, or read for rea¬ 
sonable considerations.” 



Bias Gahdrk, Southwark. From Voucher's " Loudon.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF„TH® PEOPLE. 


CONSIDERABLE 
' amount of inform¬ 
ation with regard 
to the condition of 
the most numerous 
classes of the Eng¬ 
lish population in 
the latter part of the 
seventeenth century 
is supplied byj va¬ 
rious contemporary 
publications, which 
were drawn forth 
principally by the 
still increasing pressure, though in a somewhat new 
way, of the old national evil of pauperism, or the 
greater attention that now began to be paid to that 
ns well as to other subjects connected with the new 
science of political economy. The most important 
of these publications have been reviewed by Sir Fre¬ 
derick Eden, in his work on the State of the Poor; 
and, with the assistance of his pages, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to extract and arrange the most material facts 
preserved in them that come under our present head. 

Tire earliest written, though not the earliest 
published, of the tracts in question, is one which is 
attributed to the pen 8f the eminent judge, Sir 
Matthew Hale. It is entitled “ A Discourse 
touching Provision for the Poor,” and did not ap¬ 
pear till 1683, hut was in all probability written 
in 1659 or early in 1069, certainly before 1662. 
Its references, therefore, are to the state of tilings 
at the very commencement of the present period, 
or rather at the close of the last. One assumption 
upon which the author proceeds in his calcula¬ 
tions, as upon a supposition that ^rould be uni¬ 
versally admitted, is rather remarkable—nlmely, 
that the family of a working man, consisting of 
himself, his wife, and four children, could not he 
supported “ in*meat, drink, clothing, and house- 
rent,” under ten shillings a week. “ And so 
much,” he adds, “ tiny might probably get if em¬ 
ployed,” if two of the children as well as their 
mother wgre able to contribute something by their 
work to the family income. The value of money 
a hundred and eighty years ago was undoubtedly 
much greater than it now is; and yet the wages 
of agricultural and even of some descriptions of^ 
mechanical labour do not at the present moment 
exceed, if they reach, this amount. From a sub¬ 
sequent statement, however, it should seem that, in 
manufacture! at least, this sum of ten shillings a 


week could only then be Raised by the united 
industry of aM the four working members of the 
family. He had, the author says, ascertained, by 
actual trial, what were the eapenses of making “ a 
common coarse medley cloth of Gloucestershire 
v»ol,” of thirty-two yards in length; from which it 
appeared that the cost of production was altogether 
1If. 15j.; namely, for ninety pounds of wool at Is. 
a pound, 41. 10s. ; for cards and oil, U.; and for 
the wages of three weavers and spoulers, two 
breakers, six spinners, one fuller and burler, one 
sheerman, and one paster and picker, fourteen 
persona in all, 61, 5s. He calculates, further, that 
sixteen such pieces might be made in a year by 
this number of workmen; consequently the wages 
earned by them in the year would amount to 97/. 
But this is not quite 7/. for each; so that, to 
make up the 10s. a week, or 2 61. a-year, pre¬ 
viously assumed to be required for the mainte¬ 
nance of the working man and his family, his wife 
and his two elder children would in this case have 
to be included among the fourteen persons em¬ 
ployed, as well as himself. To reconcile the two 
statements, therefore, we must suppose that every 
labourer having so many as four children, without 
the two elder being yet able to earn anything, 
would at this time have to receive more or less 
assistance from the rates, or at least would be con¬ 
sidered as standing in need of such assistance; 
for, indeed, Hale, or whoever was the author of 
the present tract, complains that, after all the 
legislation that had taken place on the subject, the 
provision made for the poor in many parts of the 
country was still miserably inadequate. “ Let 
any man,” he says' “ look over most of the popu¬ 
lous parishes in England: indeed, there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor, and, it 
may be, the same relief is also given in a narrow 
measure to some others that have great families, 
und upon this they live miserably, and at best 
from hand to mouth, and if they cannot get work 
to make out their livelihood they and their chil¬ 
dren set up a trade of begging at best.” This 
writer’s views with regard to the practicability of 
finding profitable employment for all the poor do 
not lead him to foresee any inconvenience from an 
over-plentififl provision for them. Hi^is sanguine 
enough to think that pauperism, properly so 
ci^led, might be almost extirpated, and that, if the 
parish would in all cases merely supply the *gcpii- 
site stock or capital, every pauj^r in it might tie 
transforrfed intq^u labourer earning full support 
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for himself by his own hands. All the burden to 
be bo-ne by the parish, he calculates, after the 
fi r«t contribution, which migjht be equivalent to 
the amount of four years’ rates, would be the ex¬ 
penses of.m£nagemen^|whicb could not amount to 
much. “ There be many poor aiij honest men,” 
he observes, “ who, for a small salary, and a room 
or two to work and lodge in, in the workhouse, 
would be fit enough to undertake (the employment 
of a maatey and yet he would have no great trust 
upon hint; for the stock would be lodged in the 
hands of the overseers, and they to deliver it out, 
and take weekly or monthly accounts; which 
overseers may be substantial men, and ft no great 
trouble; and eligible either by thq justices of 
peace, or parishioners, yearly, or once in three 
years; and tneir trouble would be no greater than 
the trouble of overseers of the poor or church¬ 
wardens in any parish.” The prospect of any 
profit upon the capital thus invested by parishes is 
not represented as very tempting. The piece of 
woollen cloth, which it cost 11/. 15s. to make, was 
then selling at no more than 12/.; and if sixteen 
such pieces were to be produced in the year, so as 
to afford full employment to the fourteen work¬ 
men, the capital required to keep the loom going 
would he 100/. This would be a return of only 
four per cent., which would scarcely he enough to 
defray the cost of management. If trade were 
brisker, however, he says, the cloth might bring 
131. the piece, or even more. He states, inci¬ 
dentally, that the manufacture of serges, kerseys, 
and baizes was at this time confined to Devon¬ 
shire, Norfolk, and the town of Colchester; and 
he speaks of the manufacture of various kinds of 
linen cloth as being already carried on in some 
degree in Lancashire. 

*ln 1662, under pretence of providing for the 
better relief of the poor, an act was passed which 
may be said to have at once reduced the great 
body of the labouring population of England to 
their ancient condition of ascriptiglcb/e., or fixtures 
each to the soil of some one particular parish. 
This was the famous statute of the 13 and 14 
Car. II. e, 12,* the foundation of the modern law of 
settlement. The preamble of the act testifies to the 
fact of pauperism continuing to make head against 
all the previous attempts at restraining it. “ The 
necessity, number, and continual increase of the 
poor,” it is asserted, “ not only within the cities of 
London and Westminster, with the liberties of 
each of them, but also through the whole kingdom 
of England and dominion of Wales, is very great 
and exceeding burdensome, being occasioned by 
reason of some .defects in the law concerning the 
settling of the poor, and for want of,a due provision 
of the regulations of relief and employment in such 
parishes or places where they are legally settled, 
which doth enforce many to turn incorrigible 
rogues, and others to perish for want, together 
with the neglect of the faithful execution of such 

* Entitled, in the He4 'Td Commission edition of the statutes, the 
14Our. II. c. 18, 


laws and statutes as have formerly been made for 
the apprehending of rogues and vagabonds, and 
for the good of the poor.” For remedy ofi these 
evils it was now enacted, in substance, that it 
should be lat‘ ful for any two justices of the pence, 
upon complaint made by the,churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor, within forty days after the 
arrival of any new comer in the parish..to remove 
him by force to the parish where he was last 
legally settled, either ns a native, householder, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, ..nless he either 
rented a tenement of 10/. a-year, or could give such 
security against becoming burdensome to the parish 
where he was living as the two justices should deem 
sufficient. By u subsequent act—the 1 Jac. II. 
e. 17—it was provided, in order to prevent the 
evasion of the hew law by the party contriving to 
effect a clandestine residence lor the forty days, 
that that term, necessary to give him a legal settle¬ 
ment, should only be counted fiom the time of his 
delivering a notice in writing of the place of hh 
abode and the number of his family (when he had 
any) to one of the churchwardens or overseas. 
So %mg as this law lasted—which it did till the 
year 1705,* it was rendered almost impossible for 
a poor man to transfer himself from one parish to 
another; for that space of above a hundred and 
thirty years a man’s parish was, in the generality 
of cases, almost literally his prison. It seems 
impossible to refuse assent to what Adam Smith, 
writing while it was still iu force, has said of this 
most oppressive law;—“ To remove a man who has 
committed no misdemeanour from the parish where 
he chooses to reside, is an evident violation of 
natural liberty and justice. The common people 
of England, however, so jealous of their liberty, 
hut, like the common people of must other coun¬ 
tries, never rightly understanding wherein it con¬ 
sists, have now for more than a century together 
suffered themselves to be exposed to this oppres¬ 
sion without a remedy. Though men of reflection, 
too, have sometimes complained of the law of 
settlement as a public grievance, yet it has never 
been the object of any general popular clamour, 
such as that against general warrants—an abusive 
.practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was not 
likely to occasion any general oppression. There 
is scarce a poor man of England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to say, who has not in some 
part of his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed 
by this ill-contrived law of settlement.”t To this 
piay be added the remark of Sir Frederick Eden 
on the main enactment of the statute of 1662, that 
“ this single clause of a short act of parliament 
has occasioned more*doubts and difficulties in 
Westminster Hall, and has perhaps been more 
profitable to the profession of the law, than any 
other point in English jurisprudence.”! Another 
galling part of the law was, that, while so severely 
circumscribing the liberty of the native poor, if 

* The power of removing persons not actually chargeable was 
taken away by the 36 Geo. 111. c. 101. 

t Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10, 

j State of the Foor, i, 177. 
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ft strangers from Scotland and Ireland unmo-' 
jted; a Scotchman or\m Irishman might set 
mself down*na*y part of England he pleasjd, 
move fibout at his convenience from one parish 
■ another, a*cl no overseer or justice ofjthe peace 
mid, under this act, interfere with mm.* On 
c other hand, indeefl, suth strangers had no 
gal claim*upon parish support, in case of desti- 
ction; but pobahly few of them would have will- 
gly purchased that right fit the cost of the pecu- 
.r advantages wljch they enjoyed without it. It 
to be remembered, too, that by the undisturbed 
#cdom in whicji they were left they could ob- 
in a settlement for their children, born in Eng- 
,nd, their servants and apprentices, if not for 
icmselves, in any parish they pleased. Besides, 
icy might ini general confidently rely upon the 
-immon humanity, if not the law, of the country 
■eventing them from absolutely perishing of 
ant. 

The act of 1CG2, while it thus authorized the 
emoval of persons only likely or asserted to be 
kcly to become chargeable, considerably altered 
ie old law aa to the ways by which settlements 
light he obtained. Till now, a man’s settlement 
as either the parish in which he had been born, 

• that in which be had resided as an impotent 
auper for three years, or, as a vagabond, for one 
•utr. Tiie statute of the 13th and 14th of 
imrles 11., taken along with that of the 1st of 
ames II., gave a man a settlement in a parish by 
residence, uuobjccted to by the churchwardens, 
f only forty dnys'after publication of notice in 
'liting; and also by renting a tenement of the 
nnual value of 10/. And subsequent statutes 
assed in the reign of William and Mary, in com- 
letion of the same system, established the follovf 
lg additional ways of acquiring the same right:— 
amelv, the being charged to the public taxes and 
aying them; the executing an annual office in the 
arisli, and serving in it a year; the serving an 
pprenticeship in the parish; the being lawfully 
ired into any parisli for a year and continuing in 
ie same service a twelvemonth. But the rule is, 
tat in all cases the last acquired settlement takes 
way any settlement previously acquired. 

The act of 1662, it thus appears, commences a 
ew era in the history of the poor-laws. “ It ^ill 
'e seen,” observes a late writer, “ that at this stage 
ie struggle of the poor-laws against vagrancy as 
national evil cejsed, and the efforts of the legis- 
.ture were henceforth directed against the some- 
Wiat contrary habits generated by a state of per- 
lanent and settled paujfrism. The general im- 
. rovements in the habits, intelligence, and wealth 
, f the people had, doubtless, had the chief effect 
\i reducing the former evil, although it is clear 
'hat a considerable effect was constantly operated 
,y the poor-laws towards reducing the poorer part 

I • It ia only within the last twenty years that, by the Jict 59 Geo. 
hi. c. 12, natives of Scotland, Ireland, the Isles of Man, Jersey, and 
ie other Channel islands, hava been made removeable with their 
unities from any parish iu which they are actually chargeable to the 
dace of their birth. 


of the population to a settled condition,. which 
eventually terminated in a state of things iu which 
the labourer resisted a change of placa as the last 
extremity of evil, thinking the loss of his settTe" 
merit ill compensated by the xertainty o£ imlhodi- 
ately bettering hiMcondition, m as far as His con¬ 
dition depended oil his own industry. The tause 
at the bottom of each of these evils was obviously 
the same; that is, the desire which men have to 
live in ease; whiefi object was at one time most 
easily obtained by vagabondage, at anotlier*jjy ac¬ 
quiring" a‘fixed settlement, in » parish.”* But, 
while there is some truth in this view, iu so far as 
it distinguishes^between the character of the early 
and of the iflore recent legislation in regard to the 
poor, it is to be remembered that the change of 
place which the labourer is asserted to resist as 
the Wst extremity of evil is in reality nothing else 
than his removal back again to a parish which he 
had left m violation of the law, or at least in the 
hope of being able to make good a transference 
against which the law sets its face; so that he 
may be more truly said to resist confinement to one 
place than a chfenge of place. The acts of 1602 
and 1685 were undoubtedly passed with the main 
object of preventing and checking, not permanent 
and actually settled pauperism (a matter which 
none of theiT provisions affects to touch), but loco¬ 
motive and intrusive pauperism—the attempts of 
stranger paupers to make their way into parishes 
to which they did not properly belong. When a 
man who has broken prison struggles against 
being carried back into confinement by the con¬ 
stable who has found him standing on the king’s 
highway, he may, indeed, be quaintly said to re¬ 
sist a change of place as the last extremity of evil; 
but he would himself probably declare that the 
liberty of change of place was what at that parti¬ 
cular time he above all things desired. 

Some glimpses at the state of the‘pauper popu¬ 
lation a few years after the new law of settlement , 
came into operation are afforded by an inquiry. 
“ Concerning the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor,” which forms one of the. chapters of Sir 
Josiah Child’s New Discourse of Trade, written in 
1065, and published in 1668. Sir Josiah de¬ 
scribes the condition of the poor at this time as 
sad and wretched in the extreme ; and the details 
he gives seem to show that a great part of their 
misery was the consequence of the late act. In 
illustration of the combined cruelty and inefficacy 
of “ the shifting oft’, sending, or whipping back, 
the poor wanderers to the place of their birth or 
last abode,” which was then continually going on 
in ail parts of the kingdom, he gives the following 
instance:—“ A poor idle person, that will upt 
work, or that nobody will employ in the country, 
comes up to Lqpdou, to set up the trade of beg¬ 
ging ; such a person, probably, may bejf up and 
(fciwn the streets seven years, it may be seven-and- 
tweray, before anybody asketh why she doth so; 

• Macculloeh’s Statistical Account of the Empire, part r. 

chap. 5 (furnished by George Coode, Esq ). • 
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and, if gt length she hath the ijl-hap in some parish 
to mee* w.ith a more vigilant beadle than one in 
twenty of t|iem are, all he does is but to lead her 
’ life length of five or Bix houses into another parish, 
and then concludes, as his masters the parishioners 
do, that iie hath dofi^ the part ef a most diligent 
offices’. 'But suppose he should-yet go farther, to 
the end of his line, which is the end of the law, 
and the perfect execution of his office,—that is, 
suppose he should carry this' poor wretch to a 
justicj sf the peace, and he should order the de¬ 
linquent to be wjiipt, and sent from parish to 
parish to the place of her birth or last abode, which 
not one justice of twenty, through pity or other 
cause, will do: even this is a great 'charge upon 
the country, and <-yet the business of the nation 
itself wholiy undone; for no sooner doth the de¬ 
linquent arrive at the place assigned, buty for 
Bhame or idleness, she presently deserts it, and 
wanders directly back, or some other way, hoping 
for better fortune; whilst the parish to which she 
is sent, knowing her a lazy, and perhaps a worse 
qualified person, is as willing to be rid of her as 
she is to be gone from thence.” This author has a 
plan of his own for affording profitable employment 
to the poor of every parish in the kingdom—the 
favourite idea of all the economical speculators of 
that day—in which he proposes that the govern¬ 
ment of parishes in all matters relative to the poor 
should he put into the hands of a body of persons 
to be incorporated by act of parliament under the 
title of Fathers of the Poor, each of whom, it is 
oddly added, should wear some honourable medal, 
“ after tin; mariner of the Familiars of the Inqui¬ 
sition in Spain." 

The earliest information that has been found 
with regard to the amount of the poor-rates is a 
statement in a pamphlet published in 1613, entitled 
“The Grand Concern of England explained in 
several Proposals offered to the consideration of 
the Parliament,” &c.* This author estimates the 
sum then expended on the relief of the poor at 
nearly 840,000/. a-ycar. Another writer of about 
the same time, who will presently he noticed, 
estimates the poor-rate at upwards of 700,000/.t 
But probably the account most to he relied upon 
is that given by Davenant, in his Essay upon 
Ways and Means (first published in 1695), the 
particulars of which, he says, “ were collected with 
great labour and expense by Mr. Arthur Moore, a 
very knowing person.” It presents an “ estimate of 
the poor-rates, upon each county, by a reasonable 
medium of several years, ryade towards the latter 
end of King Charles II.’s reignand makes the 
total amount for all England arid Wales 665,362/. 
The highest assessments in the account are, for 
Devonshire 34,764/.; Essex 31,348/.; Lincoln¬ 
shire 31,500/.; Norfolk 46,200/.; Somerset 
30,263/.^ all Wales (estimated afccording to the 
proportion the principality bo’ to the rest of the 

• IMflUS-'n the HarieUn Miecelleny. viiu 524. ^ 

* *• England’* Improvement by, Sea .and (Land, kc.,' by Andrew 
Varranton. 1677. 
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kingdom in other taxes, the particulars not having' 
been obtained) 33,753,'.; and ^Middlesex, in-^ 
eluding,'the cities of London s.nd^Westminster, 
56,380/. The assessment of Surrey, including the, 
borough of Southwirk, is set down at only 
15,600/.; -that of Kent at 29,875/.; that of Yorl? 
at 26,150/. Anj«ng'7he smallest assessments art? 
those of Cheshire, 5,796/.; of Lancashire, 7,200/.: 
and of Westmoreland, 1,890/.* T) c money, at 
this comparatively earjy stage of the poor-rates, 
was by no means universally considered to be be-, 
neficially expended in a public ^toint of view. It 
“is employed,” says the author of'the Grargl 
Concern of England, “ only to Maintain idle per¬ 
sons ; doth great hurt rather than good; makes », 
world of poor more than otherwise there would 
be; prevents industry and laboriousness; men, 
and women growing so idle and proud that they 
will not work, hut lie upon the parish wherein 
they dwell for maintainance; applying them¬ 
selves to nothing but begging or pilfering, and 
breeding up their children accordingly ; ntver 
putting them upon anything that may render them 
useful in their generations, or benefjcial cither to 
themselves or the kingdom.” A strange notion of 
the author of this pamphlet is, that the distress of 
the labouring classes had been chiefly occasioned' 
by the diminution that had taken place in the 
number of saddle-horses in consequence of the in¬ 
troduction of stagc-coaches. One of his pro¬ 
posals is, “ that the multitude of stage-coaches 
and caravans now travelling upon the roads may 
all, or most of them, he suppressed; especially 
those within forty, fifty, or sixty miles of London; 
where they are no way necessary ; and that a due 
regulation he made of such as sludl be thought fit 
to be continued.” His argument in support of 
this crotchet, if it has no other merit, supplies us 
with some curious information respecting the con¬ 
veyances and accommodations for travelling which 
the English public now enjoyed. The stage¬ 
coaches, he states, enabled any Londoner, when¬ 
ever he had occasion, to step to any place where 
his business lay “ for two, three, or four shillings, 
if within twenty miles of London, and so propor¬ 
tionately into any part of England.” In these cir¬ 
cumstances, exclaims our patriotic author, “ will 
any man kel'p a horse for himself, and another for 
hitman, all the year, for to ride one or two jour¬ 
neys— unless some noble soul that scorns ancP 
abhors being confined to so ignoble , base, and 
sordid a way of travelling as tKese roaches oblige 
him unto, and who prefers a public good before In® 
own ease and advantage'll” The number of coach- 11 
horses, he goes on to observe, under the new sys- 
-tem, is much less than that of the paddle-horsey 
that used to be kept: “ for formerly every man thaK 
had occasion to travel many journeys yearly, or to 
ride up and down, kept horses for himself and ser-; 
vants, and seldom rM without one or two men 
but now, since every man can have a passage int i 
every place he is to travel unto, or to some plant | 

• Whltworth’i’edition of Davenant’s Works, i. 39 /kc. ' 
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ithin a few miles of that place he designs to go |*lo write his hook \ arra^ton gives the'fcillowing 


•sto, they havdlcft keeping of horses, and travel 
ithout servant* » Slid York, Chester, and Exetgr 
^.agc-coaclies, each of tlienv with forty horses 
Apiece, carry•eiglueen passem;ers a week from 
ymdon to eacli of these places, and in like manner 
3 many in return front thes*pl#Ka to London; 
sjiich come* in the whole, to 1812 in the year.” 
low, even admitting the passengers brought back 
rom these places to he lift same persons that 
vere carried from Jondon thither, still, he main- 
,ains, were pt not for the coaches, at least live 
iftidrnl horses wyuld he required to perform the 
work. “ Take,” he continues, “ the short stages 
Within twenty or thirty miles of London; eacli 
•ouch with four horses’ carries six passengers a 

■lay .Then reckon your coaches within ten 

miles of London, that go backward and forward 
.every day, and they carry double the number 
every year; and so proportionably your shorter 
stage? within three, four, or five miles of London. 
There are stage-coaches that go to almost every 
town within twenty or twenty-five mdes of London, 
wherein passengers are carried at so low rates, 
that most persons in and about London, and in 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, gentlemen, 
merchants, and other traders, that have occasion to 
ride, do make use of them,—some to keep fairs 
and markets, others to visit friends, and to go to 
.and from their country-houses, or about other 
business,—who, before these coaches did set up, 
kept a horse or two of their own, hut now have 
igiven over keeping the same.” 1 1 thus appears 
that more than a century and a half ago the inha¬ 
bitants of the metropolis were already tolerably 
well provided with the means of transference to 
places in the country within twenty or thirty miles 
around them. Regular travelling by stage-coach 
to more distant parts would seem to have been as 
yet confined to the three great lines of road lead¬ 
ing to Exeter, Chester, and York. The fare to 
any one of these towns, it is stated, was 40?. in 
summer, and 45,?. in winter; “besides, con¬ 
tinues the account, “ in the journey they change 
coachmen four times; and there are few passengers 
hut give twelve pence to each coachman at the end 

of his stage;_and at least three shillings comes 

to each passenger’s share for coachmen’s drink on 
the road.” . 

In 1077 appeared Andrew Yarrantou s work enti¬ 
tled “England’s.Improvemcnt hv Sea and Land: 
To outdo the Dutch without fighting, to pay debts 
.without money, to set at work ail the poor of 
'England with the growfii of our own lands ; 1 o 
«revent unnecessary suits in law, with the bencfU 
of a volunfery register; Directions where vaff 
quantities of timber are to be had for the building 
of ships, with the advantage of making the great 
‘ rivers of England navigable: Rulea^o prevent tires 
in London and other great cities; with directions 
hotfe”the .several companies of handicraftsmen in 
imr-m r ay always have cheap bread and drink.” 
Of him W ami of the circumstances that led him 
* VOT,. Ill. 


account:—“ I was an apprentice to a lincn-dfappr, 
and so I knew something oi linen ; and,' finuiag 
the poor unemployed, J, with my wffejklid jfta. 
mote the making of much fine linen 4 ‘ 1 ' - 1 


bucccss. And heir 
borne, by twelve gi 


th gpod 

S*hargfB* 

byng 


mg employees'imd m^ 

jijfitlemen of England, 
into England a manufacture out of Saxony anil 
Bohemia made of iron and tin, there I did see 
what I here set down; and in Holland and Flan¬ 
ders I tried and observed their way and manner 
of trade in the linen manufacture.” Yafrlhrton 
estimates the number of the unemplorhii or desti¬ 
tute poor at a hundred thousand, eacl[ Wwhom he 
calculates coats the. public fourpence a day for 
food, while, if they were enq%e<% they might 
earn eightpcnce a day each; but he fidgets that 
manyspaupets, aged and infirm persons and young 
children, were of course incapable of doing any 
work. His calculation of a hundred thousand 
paupers, each costing fourpence a day, would 
make the entire yearly outlay upon the poor 
608,3331. Of. 8i/., a sum not very much under 
what appears to have been the actual amount of 
the rate. The project for supporting the pour 
upon which tliis writer places his chief dependence 
is to employ them in the linen and iron manufac¬ 
tures. The best districts in which to establish the 
former lie considers to be the counties of War¬ 
wick', Leicester, Northampton, and Oxford.— 
“First,” lie argues, “ their land is excellent good 
to produce flax. Secondly, they are inland coun¬ 
ties, and have no staple manufacture at present 
fixed with them ; whereby their poor are idle, and 
want employment. Thirdly, they are counties the 
best furnished at all times with corn and flesh of 
any counties in England, and at cheapest rates. 
Fourthly, they ale in the heart of England; and 
the trade, being once well settled in these coun¬ 
ties, will influence (heir neighbouring counties in 
the same mmnifaeture in sending their flax and 
threads with ease and cheapness down the rivers 
Thames, Avon, Trent, and Soar; all which navi¬ 
gable riveis come into these counties. And i 
Iilfirm it is not possib|p to set up this trade, ill any 
part of England with success licit in these places, 
because in most parts of England there are fixed 
manufactures already that do in great measure 
set the poor at, work. In the West of England 
clothing of all sorts, as in Gloucester, Worcester, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, and a small part of 
Warwickshire ; m Derby, Nottingham, and York¬ 
shire the iron and woollen manufacture; in Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex the woollen manufacture; in 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey some cloth, iron, and 
materials for shipping. Then, the counties to raise 


provisions, 


and t« vend them at Loudon to feed 


that great mouth, are Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Buckingham,‘Hertford, Middlesex, and Berks.” 
Seven or eight yet rs before, lie says, it had been 
'promised to set up the linen-manufacture iu Ips¬ 
wich and the neighbourhood, and Jie*was con¬ 
sulted on the subject; but, he adds, “ after I l?a([ 
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rid ajjouiithc town as far as pattaway Bridge, and 
observed' the influence that the Colchester trade 
had there, aa also the stuff and say trade, whereby 
Hie poor .were comfortably supplied, I then found 
j}, was impossible to o go on with success, and gave 
my rca'ons; upofi “which all was laid aside, and 
my reaLons approved of.” Or the iron manufac¬ 
ture, as it then existed, he gives a full and minute 
account, which is so interesting that wc will extract 
the greater part of it:—“ Fftrlo,” says he, “ I will 
begi^u. in Monmouthshire, and go through the 
Forest of Dean, and there take notice what infinite 
quantities, of sow iron is there made, with bar 
iron and ivire. And consider thT: infinite number 
of men, horses, and carriages which'are to supply 
these works,' and also digging of iron stone, pro¬ 
viding ofocinders, carrying to the works, making 
it into sows and bars, cutting of wood and con¬ 
verting it into charcoal. Consider, also, in these 
parts the woods are not worth the cutting and 
bringing borne by the owners to burn in their 
houses ; and it is because in all these places there 
arc pit coals very cheap. Consider also the mul¬ 
titude of cattle and people thereabouts employed, 
that make the land dear; and, what with the 
benefit made of the woods, and the people making 
the land dear, it is not inferior for riches to any 
place in England. And if these advantages were 
not there, it would he little less than a howling 

wilderness.Moreover, there is yet a most 

great benefit to the kingdom in genetal by the smv 
iron made of the iron stone and Roman cinders in 
the Forest of Dean; for that metal is of a most 
gentle, pliable, and soft nature, easily and quickly 
to be wrought into manufacture over what any other 
iron is, and it is the best in the known world; 
and the greatest part of this sow iron is scut up 
Severn to the forges, into Worcestershire, Shrop¬ 
shire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Cheshire, 
and there it’s made into bar iron; and, because 
of its kind and gentle nature to work, it is now, 
at Stourbridge, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Sedge- 
ley, Walsall, and Burmingham, and thereabouts, 
wrought and manufactured into all small commodi¬ 
ties, and diffused all England over, and thereby a 
great trade made of it; and, when manufactured, 
sent into most parts of the world. And I can very 
easily make it appear that, in the Forest of Dean 
and thereabouts, and about the materials that come 
from thence, there are employed, and have their 
subsistence therefrom, no less than sixty thousand 

persons.And now/in Worcestershire, 

Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Derbyshire there are great and numerous quanti¬ 
ties of iron works; and there much iron is made 
of metal or iron stone of another nature, quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Forest of Dean. This iron 
is a short, soft iron, commonly cabled cold-shore 
iron, of which all the nails are. made, and infinite 
other commodities; in which work are employed 
many jnore persons, if not double to what are'em- 
ytfoyed irrthit Forest of Dean. And in all those 
counties the gentlemen and others have moneys 


for their woods at all, times when they want it, 
whjch is to them a g’-eat benefit 4nd advnntagb; 
and the lands in most of these plkccs jjrc double; 
the rate that they ^ould be atjif there were my 
iron-works there. And in all these” counties nfnj 
named there is an igfmitq,,of pit coals, and the pi 
coals being nyit the iron, ami the iron stone grow¬ 
ing with the coals, there it is manufactured vety 
cheap, and sent all England over, and to most 
parts of the world. And if tj>.c iron-works were 
not there, the woods of all those counties to the 
owners thereof would not be worth tic cutting and 
carrying home, because of thei cheapness of {lie 
coals and duration thereof.” 

The last of these publications that "--shall 
notice is a tract entitled “Proposals for < Knt; 
ploying of the Poor, especially in and about Lon¬ 
don,” by Mr. Thomas Eirmin, a London merchant, 
which appeared in 1078. It is written in the 
form of a letter to a friend, who is understood to 
have been Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Tilkison. 
Firmin was a person of distinguished public spirit 
and philanthropic zeal; and, although a Socinian, 
or Arlan at least, in religion, and strongly attache" 1 
to his opinions, Tillotson, some sermons by whom 
in defence of the Trinity lie was the first to answer^ 
was not the only intimate acquaintance he hml 
among the heads of the r.stablnhed church; he 
died in 1697, at the age of ninety-six, and was 
attended, wc are told, in his last illness bv his 
friend Dr. Edward Fowler, then Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester. Burnet represents Fmnin as having bc'q 
the most active propagator in his day of the pern 
bar theological creed he had embraced; “ He 
studied,” says this historian, “to promote his opi¬ 
nions, after the Revolution, with much heat ; 
many books were printed against the Trinity, 
which he dispersed over tile nation, distributing 
them freely to all who would accept of them.”* 
He afterwards tells us that “ Mr. Firmin's death 
put a stop to the printing and spreading of Suci- 
nian hooks.“ lie was,” he admits, however, 
“ in great esteem for promoting many charitable 
designs; for looking after the poor of the city and 
setting them to work ; for roq ,tg great sums for 
schools and hospitals, an i, red, for charities of 
all sorts, private and pc' he had such credit 
with the richest citizen 1 r„ he had the command 
of great wealth as oft - there was occasion for it; 
and he laid out his own time chiefly in advancing 
all such designs. These things gfiined him a great 
reputation.”}: The plan for employing the pory- 
which his pamphlet describes, and which he had- 
reduced to practice in the parish of Aldersgate, 

t iondon, is said tu have been originally set on foot’ 
y the Rev. Thomas Gouge. § It consisted in 
buying up hemp and flax, and giving it out, Teady 
dressed, to be spun in their own houses hy such, 
poor people as either could spin or were willing to 
learn. For this purpose Firmin, at his own ex¬ 
pense, erected a building in Aldersgate, to which 

* Own ’rime, it. 212. t Ibid. 214. } Ibid. 212. 

§ Archbiihop Tillotion’a PuiKiral Sermon on Gougi*, 
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lie directed all the poor who came to him to ge 
and receive fjax, and wdicn they had spun it to 
carry it hack ajpd receive their money foii it; 
“ u.hicfc I foulld,” he sayfls “ to he very much for 
f the help and rthief of muny poor; some’of them 
being able to earn threepence and somt fourpcnce 
■ a day, worBing only at suck tjujjs as they could 
spare fronj their other necessary rucasions; who, 
•being to ws^Jc in their own houses, and when they 
could with most conven ipace attend it, many of 
them, became so*much pleased with it, that so 
much money givftt them for doing nothing would 
not have done them half so much good ns that 
fthicli they got *by their own labour in this em¬ 
ployment.” As may he supposed, a spinning 
bur-"ss thus conducted did not turn out a proiit- 
_ aid- peculation; on an expenditure of about 
4000/., for the ycaT 1677, the loss hud been about 
200/.; and Firmin acknowledges that it would 
1 have beeh greater but for the kindness of several 
persons who took off some of the cloth he had 
manufactured at cost price:—in particular, the East 
India and Guinea Companies had, for his encou¬ 
ragement, orrjpod from him their Allahas cloths 
sud coarse canvass for their pepper-hags, which 
tney used to have from abroad. “ However,” 
.says the benevolent projector, “ this dotii greatly 
satisfy me, that every penny that hath been lost 
hv it, either by myself or by those friends who 
have helped to hear it, hath been many times 
gained to the poor and to the public. Neither 
hath the loss been so great as to affright unv man 
that is able, and hath a good mind, from under¬ 
taking the like.” To provide against the worst, 
he tells us, in case lie should not he able to go on 
with the spinning of {lax, he had made a good 
progress in the manufacture of woollens also ; but 
it. is, nevertheless, the making of linens that, he 
considers to he best suited for the employment oF 
the poor. “ There is no commodity I know of,” 
he says, “ of the like value, that can be set up with 
less stock ; three parts of four, even of that cloth 
which comes not to above two shillings an ell, will 
he paid for work to the spinner and weaver; and 
many times a woman will spin a pound of (lux, 
that cost hut six ; ice <>r seven pence, to that 
fineness that she vtih ‘-e twelve penpe or four¬ 
teen pence for her pa. hich will make an ijl 
of cloth worth three shin at which rate five 
parts of six will he. paid for ’ahour; nay, some¬ 
times I have seen a pound of flax, not worth above 
Is. 0./. at most, s^iun to that fineness that the 
,.oqnd of thread made of it hath been worth eight 
or ten shillings ; and in other (he means foreign) 
parts I have seen a pound of flax, not much higher 
in'value, spunjto that fineness that it bath been 
worthHhree or four pounds sterling.” Afterwards 
he says,—“ When I first began to employ the poor 
in. spinning, the best direction I could receive was 
to pay for spinning the same price that the flax 
and hemp stood me in, or what those sorts were 
f generally sold for; but this I soon found to he in 
. i very unequal way, forasmuch as some people 


would spin a much finer thread than .■others, and 
better deserve eightpence for spinning’a pflujyj of 
flax that cost hut sixpence than anOthayfourpPijpG^ 
so that after n little»time I brought jjll flip poor 
people to spin 600 yards fiji^ a pennj^vere^iie 
thread finer or eAreer; . . . and since. Juan with 
much ado, finding the loss to he gre", f have 
brought them to 50 yards in ore, which yet is much 
less than is spun in'othcr places.” He goes on to 
state the cost of t*e raw material, and ot dressing 
and weaving :—“ For Riga hemp at • lliRVlny I 
pay 20v. a hundred, which is vflfy low; for Quin- 
liorniigh about 22s., which is cheap;It Muscovia 
flax about 44s. a hundred, for Quinborougli about 
40s. a hundred, for Holladav >Apul 36s., for 
Paternoster flux about 30s. (an which prices are 
very high to what limy are at some times); for 

English flax about 5jn. a pound undressed. 

For heating of hemp 1 pay 4s. 8 d. a ewt.; for 
dressing hemp, long and short, 1 Id. a dozen 
pound ; for dressing flax I give 3d. a stone, ac¬ 
counting eight pound to the stone. For weaving 
cloth I pay the several prices following :—for 
yarn spun to lid. anil Id. u pound, for every ell 
of cloth half ell wide, 2 Id.; for that which is 
three quarters and a half wide, 3 \d.\ for that 
which is yard wide., 4(/.; for that which is ell wide, 
’■id. For yarn spun to 9</. and 10d. a pound I 
pay \d. more lor every half quarter of an ell, 
rising as before in that of Id. or 8 d., and the 
like in that which is still liner; for coarse cloth, 
yard and half quarter wide, 1 pay 3d. an ell; and 
for sacking about 3 d. a yard.” 

Another scheme of Firmin’s was, the establish¬ 
ment in parishes of institutions such as in our own 
day have been called schools of industry, for 
teaching the children of the poor to work at va¬ 
rious businesses. “ 1 myself,” he says, “ have at 
this time some childien working to me, not above 
seven or eight years old, who are able to earn 2 d. 
a day, and some that are hut a little older, 2t. a 
week ; and I doubt not to bring any child about 
that age to do the like ; and still as they grow up 
and become proficients, even in this poor trade of 
spinning, they will be able to get more and spin 
better than older people. Neither would I have 
these schools confined only to spinning, hut to 
take in knitting, and making of lace or plain work, 
or any other work which the children shall be 
thought most fit for; and this is that which (as 1 
am informed) is practised in other countries with 
so great advantage, that there tire few poor chil¬ 
dren who have attained tiic age of seven or eight 
years that are any charge to the parish or burden 
to their poor parents; and Mr. Chamberlain (in 
his book entitled r JJhc Present State of England* 
p. 137) hath observed, that m the city of Norwich 
it hath been of Jate years computed and found 
that, yearly, children from six to ten years of age 
base gained 12,000/. more than what they have 
spent, And that chiefly by knitting ^ie«Jera*y 
stockings.” The meaning of this last statement* 
probably is, not that the'children IfatJ earned so 
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mucli in,wages,-but that such had been the value 
of their labour to their employers. 

A'.Vost our. only irii’ormation respecting the 
■wages of labour in the present period, as in the 
last., ik deraj ed from the rates as arbitrarily settled 
by the magistrates. ' According to a table of rates 
fixed ‘by kite justices for the county of Essex in 
1661, common labourers, fellers and makers up of 
wood, ditchers, hedgers, and threshers, were to 
have per day 8d. with food, c* lr. 2d. without, 
from t,V" middle of March to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and 6d. " ith, or lr. without food, for the 
other half y r the year. A nS| 0 haymaker was to 
have 8d. with, or l.t. without foot); a woman 
haymaker 5d^ ( with, or lOd. without'food (which 
seems to be allowing 5d. for the day’s maintenance 
of a womafr, while otdy 4d. is allowed for that of 
a man); a weeder of corn 4#. with, or 9d. widiout 
food; a mower of corn or grass lOd. with, or 
It. fid. without food; a fullower fid. with, or 
l.t. .' id. without food; a man reaper It. with, or 
It. lOd. without food; a woman reaper 8d. with, 
or lv. 2d. without food. These rates may be com¬ 
pared with those that were in force during the 
greater part of the last period.* They are, how¬ 
ever, much higher than those established at a 
quarter-sessions held at Bury St. Edmonds, we 
presume for the county of Suffolk, in 1682.+ By 
these, besides meat and drink, a man haymaker 
was to have only 5 d. a day ; a woman haymaker 
3d.; a man reaper in harvest lOd.; a woman 
reaper fid.; a common labourer, not in harvest, 
fid. in summer, mid 5d. in winter; and women 
“ and such persons, weeders,” 3d. Without meat 
and drink the wages were to be doubled. The 
yearly wages of a bailiff in husbandry were at the 
same time fixed at 6/.; of a chief husbandman or 
carter at 5/.; of a second hind or husbandman, or 
common servant, above eighteen years of age, at 
3/. lO.i.; if under eighteen, at 21. 10,s.; of a 
dairymaid or cook at 21. 10s. In 1085, at the 
close of the reign of Charles II., the Warwickshire 
justices directed that throughout that county a 
Bailiff of husbandry should have, by the year, 4/.; 
a chief hind, or the best ploughman and carter, 
5/. 15s.; a shepherd 5/.; an inferior servant- 
man 2/. 10s.; “ the woman servant that is able to 
• See ante, pp. 658, 659. f <'ullum’» Haw»ted, p. 215. 


(jianage a household,” 11.15s.; a second woma i 
servant U. 6s. 8/1. ; a dairymaid oj wash-maid, 
1/. 10s.; and that the daily w;ages of artificers 
and fahonrers should lief—of a free-rausou, ? master 
brick masip., a maste- carj>entcr ( , his servant or 
journeyman if above eighteen, a ploughs p iglit and 
Cartwright, a master prieklaycr, a tiles, plasterer, 
and .shmglcr, £ master thatcher, a mower, and a 
man reaper, (id.; of a mason’s servant or appren-j 
tice, if above eighteen, a carpenter's servant or 
apprentice under eighteen, a iqaster plasterer, a 
thatclier’s servant, a feller of v. rod, thresher, or 
common labourer, not in time of harrest, a man 
haymaker, and a woman reaper, 4 il .; of a plas¬ 
terer’s servant or apprentice, if above twelve, and 
a reaper in corn-harvest, 3d.; of a woman hay-” 
maker, and a weeder of corn, 2d.; all whh meat 
and drink. Without food, they were to have 
exactly double these sums, all except the free¬ 
mason, who, if the account be correct, was in that 
case to have Is. Ad. Richard Dunning, in a tract 
published this same year, entitled “ A Plaiu.and 
Easy Method, showing how the office of Oversea r 
of the Poor may he managed whereby it urn lie 
9000/. per annum advantage to ti.e Count/ of 
Devon without abating the weekly relief of anv 
Poor,” calculates that a Devonshire agiieulliual ( 
day labourer could earn 5 d. a day all the vein- 
round, besides his diet, worth as much mote; and 
that women in that comity could earn tlicii diet, 
woitli Is. Gd. a week, and fir/, a week wages. 

The notices of prices that have been collected 
are very few. It is said, hut upon uncertain 
authority, that the mean price of mutton from 
1660 to 1690 was lr. Ad. the stone of 8 lbs. The 
price of wool, as usual, fluctuated greatly ; in 
1611 it was 1?. the 11).; in 1677, Gd. the, lb.; in 
1680, from 12s. to 13s. the tod; in 1681, from 
18s. to 19s. the tod. Whrat was considerably 
steadier than in the preceding period, and also 
considerably lower upon the whole: in 1661 it 
was 3/. HR, and in 1662, 3/. 14r.; hut, after¬ 
wards, with the exception of a small number of 
years, it was seldom above 21. 5?. or 21. Gs. In 
1674 it was 3/. S.s. 8 d., and in 1675, 3/. 4r. Pd .; 
but in 1676 it -'as only 1/. 18 s.; in 1686,1/. 14s.; 
and in 1687, 1/. 5s. 2d. Its average price for the 
twenty yca-s from 1666 to 168o*was 21. 6s. 3}cT. * 


END OF VOI.UME THE THIRD. 
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